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Under fALcli a system it follows necessarily that a topic of considerable 
prominence during- one period may have no sequel in the period immedi- 
ately following though it may possibly be^ and often is^ continued in a 
later one. 

In order therefore to enable the reader to follow up the thread of any 
one particular subject a detailed table of contents has been prepared 
on the following lines. 

The various periods in each chapter have been given a number. 
Each period has again been sub-divided into subject headings each of 
wdiich has been lettered. 

When any particular subject is continued hi a later period an entry 
to that effect in italics immediately below the subject headiJig con- 
cerned has been made^ giving the number of the period and the letter 
of the subject heading in which the continuation will be found. 

It should be‘ noted however that though the above sj^stem has been 
found capable of application in the majority of chapters and periods^ 
instances occur throughout the volume iu which special subjects (especi- 
ally British policy and relations) are so inextricably woven into the 
general history of the State under review that no definite sub-division of 
its periods'’^ into subject headings is possible and in such cases the 
sequel to a particular subject can only be traced by a careful perusul of 
the general text. 

In addition to the twelve chapters referred to above Volume 1 
includes a number of Appendices, also written by the late Mr. Lorimer 
dealing separately with subjects of special importance or interest in tlie 
Persian Gulf Region, and also a series of genealogical trees of the 
ruling families of States in the same area. 

A table of chapters, annexures, , appendices and genealogical trees 
will be found at page 5 and the detailed table of contents at 
page 9. 

For convenience of binding Volume I has been divided into three 
parts. 

Part I consists of the first nine chapters, /.e., the General Ilistorv 
of the Persian Gulf Region, the Histories of ^Oman, of the Arab States 
on the western shores of the Persian Gulf, of Central Arabia and of 
Turkish “"Iraq, in fact of what may conveniently be termed the Arabian 
portion of the Volume. 

Part II consists of the remaining three chapters, i.e., of the Histories 
of "’Arabistan, of the Persian Coast and Islands, and of Makran, in other 
words of the Persian section of the work and of the Appendices. 



For facility of reference, the Introduction/' the Table of 
chapters and the ^^detailed table of contents have been prefixed to 
both Parts I and II 

Part III consists of a portfolio containing genealogical trees> maps, 

etc. 


Simla ; 

lOiSA October 1914. 


Lo BIRDWOOD. 
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HISTORICAL GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

PE SIAN GULF, 

OMAN, 

AND CENTRAL ARABIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULF REGION 

HISTOEY OE THE PEESIAN GULP FEOM THE APPEAE- 
ANCE OE the POETUGUESE THEEE in 1607 TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
IN ICOO. 

The Persian Gulf first became known to the nations of Europe 
through the efEorts of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century to wrest, 
from the Arabs of the Mediterranean and the Middle East a monopoly 
which they enjoyed as middle-men in the trade between Asia and 
Europe. 

Commerce between East and West had from early times followed 
two pn-ineipal routes,— that of the Eed Sea and Egyph, and that of the 
Persian Gulf and Syria, both of which were eqxrally under Arab conti’ol. 
These routes were sometimes closed by poolitical difficulties and disputes ; 
and, when both were shut simultaneously, the suppdy of Oriental luxuries 
to Europe was out off excepDt in so far as it could be maintained by 
arduous and xineertain communication across Central Asia. The 
Europ^ean states trading most extensively with the East at the beginning 
of the 15th century were Venice and Genoa; but Genoa lost her position 
in Oriental commerce through the capture of Constantinopde by the Turks 
in 1453, and ere long the hostility of the Maraluks of Egypt deprived 
Venice of the advantages which remained to her. It was evident that the 
discovery of some untrammelled line of access to India would confer great 
wealth and prestige on a nation able to pwofit by it ; and the country 
which most earnestly devoted itself to the quest of a new way thither 
was Portugal. 
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The eyes of the Portuguese were early turned towards the Past. It 
may even have been by Doin Henrique (1394-14G0) known as The 
Navigator whose blood was half English, that the idea of reaehing 
India by ciromnnavi gating Afx’iea was first formed ; bid, if so, i| remained 
sterile until after his death. 


In 141 G, before tbe traditional overland routes to the EasI had been 
blocked by Turkish conquests, Eoin Pedro, another half English son of 
Dom Joao I of Portugal, brother of Dom Henrique, proccudc^d “ to the 
Court- of the Grand Turk, and to that of the Grand Sultan of Babylonia, 
where he met with a magnifieent i*eeeption/^ 

It was only under Dom Affonso V (1443-Sl) and Dom Joao II 
(1481-95J, however, that the Portuguese began to push smuiessfully 
southwards and eastwards. Dom Joao II was anxious to eontrai't an 
alliance with Prester John,^^ a Christian potentate in the lilast whose 
existenee was by some deemed fabulous, in ri^ality the ruh‘r of Abys- 
sinia, a land as yet unknown to Europeans ; it was his ])ious desir(‘ to 
extend the bounds of Christendom; and it was no less his ambit ion to open 
a new eommereial highway to India and to discover the hinds whence 
were brought pepper, cinnamon, and other s])k‘es. With tlu'se objt‘<‘ts 
in view the King of Portugal sent, abroad various (‘X])e(lit ions and 
Missions. In 14SG Bartholomeii de Diaz rounded the Ca])e of Good 
Hope, but without be(joming aware that- he had turned the southern ])oint- 
of Afriea. In 1487 Joao Peres de Covilhao and Affonso de Paiva. set 
forlli in search of the spice count-ries. Parting From his companion a,t 
Aden, Covilhao found his way to Cannanore, Calicut, Goa., Hormuz 
in the Persian Gulf, Zaila, and Safala ; ultimately he returned so far 
westwards as Cairo. At Cairo befell in with Rabbi Abraham of Beja, 
who under Portuguese Royal patronage, had lately travelled t o Bagiulad 
and Persia witli Joseph of Lamego and had reported on the island of 
Hormuz. Covilhao and the Rabbit-hen re-visited Hormuz in (‘om])a.ny, 
after which Covilhao came again to Aden ; ultimately Iniving found 

Prester John in Abyssinia, he settled permanently in that- <‘Ouutry. 

' At last in August 1498 Vasco da Gama who had sailed from Portugal 
in 1497, reached India Tid the Cape. His cruise, one of t lie most momen- 
tous in history, ended at Lisbon in Se^xt ember 1499. Its almost instan- 
taneous result was a revolution in the trade of Europe and a great acces- 
sion of importance to Portugal, whose Kings thenceforth described them- 
selves as Lords of the Conquest, Navigation a.nd Commerce of India, 
Ethiopia^ Arabia, and Persia,^' — a style presently confirmed by the Pope. 



De Almeida's Indian Governorship, and alarm of the Turks and 

Arabs, 1505-09. 


In 1505 Manoel I of Portugal^ the first to bear the proud title, 
resolved to overthrow the commercial supremacy of the Arabian Nations 
once for all by seizing Aden, Hormuz and Malacca. With this design 
he despatched Francisco de Almeida to Indians Governor of the Portu- 
guese settlements in the East ; De Almeida made Cochin his principal 
residence. In 150G a Turkish and Arab armament arrived on the Indian 
coast to help a Muhammadan prince against the intrusive Portuguese, 
but the Portuguese defeated it, asserting for the first time their superior- 
ity at sea over Orientals. 


De Albuquerque^s proceedings in the Persian Gulf, 1507-08. 


Meanwhile in the same year 1506, Affonso de Albuquerque had sailed 
for the East carrying with him a royal letter of appointment to the Vice- 
royalty and Governorship of Portuguese India-, which he in the begin- 
ning kept secret, hut which was given him to enable him to supersede 
De Almeida. His first care, however, was to secure points of vantage 
in the seas to the west of India. With this idea he seized the island 
of Soqotrah, but, finding the acquisition useless, very soon left it on an 
expedition to Hormuz. 

Having destroyed every native vessel met with by the way be at 
length i^eached Kalhat on the Coast of ^ Oman, where he was well 
received. On the rZ^ind August 1507 he left Kalhat for Quryat which 
he took by assault. No opposition was offered to him at Masqat when 
he arrived there ; but large forces having begun to collect on shore, evi- 
dently with hostile intent, he disembarked and defeated them, afterwards 
burning the town and its shipping. Sohar though protected by a great 
fort, surrendered to him without resistance ; and at Khor Pakhan where 
the attitude of the inhabitants wa-s defiant, he landed and severely 
punished the place. 

At last he reached Hormuz, to the King " — doubtless the Shaikh — 
of which place, named Saif-ud-Din, the towns and villages already visited 
on the coast of ^ Oman were ^ tributary. The king " or Shaikh when 
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summoned^ refused to make submission ; and De Albnqnerqne accordiiigly 
gave battle with his small squadron to a huge fleets partly Indian by 
which the island was defended. He gained a complete and easy 
victory. In September 1507 a treaty was concluded by which Shaikh 
Saif-nd-Dln became a vassal of the Portuguese Crown ; and in the follow- 
ing month he even hoisted a flag bearing a cross over his palace, wliile 
the Portuguese began to build a fort for themselves which they named 
^"■Nossa Sehhora da Victoria,'’'’ A demand made after this on tlie 
Shaikh by an officer of Shah Isma^il, the sovereign of Persia, was reject- 
ed under the orders of De Albuquerque, who added a haughty message 
of his own for delivery to the Shah. 

Early in 1508, the Portuguese fleet being then still at Hormuz the 
Commanders of most of the ships combined to defy the authority of De 
Albuquerque and though the hitter was able to bombard the town in wliioh 
some Portuguese deserters were harboured, bis position at Hormuz 
became untenable. He sailed accordingly and in November of tlie Siime 
year arrived in India ; but De Almeida, wlio bad already repudiated liis 
action at Hormuz, refused to hand over the government io liim, a.nd the 
dispute between them was referred home to Portugal for settlement. 

In November 1509 De Albuquerque became Viceroy orPorlngnese 
India, and later he received missions from the Shall of Persia, and the 
Shaikh of Hormuz at his capital of Goa. Turkish attacks From tlie Red 
Sea on the Portuguese possessions in India were frequently i.lircatenod 
during his Viceroyalty and provoked counterdesigns ; but, De Albuquei-- 
que considered the recovery of Hormuz, whicii had been lost more 
necessary than the capture of Aden. 


Indian Viceroyalty of De Albuquerque, 1509-15. 


Recovery of 
Hormuz by 
the Portu- 
guese, 1615. 


Perso -Por- 
tuguese nego- 


In February 1515 a fleet carrying 1,500 Portuguese, 000 Malaba,ris, 
and 300 galley slaves sa.iled for Hormuz ; De Albuquerque in person 
accompanied the expedition. The Ruler of Hormuz was said to be now 
a native of Persia who had come to power by murdering his predecessor 
and was in danger of meeting a similar fate at the hands of his own 
nephews. The island was found in a state of revolution, and no naval 
or military action by the Portuguese was needed for its recovery. The 
fort on shore was reoccupied on the 1st April. 

Later an Ambassador from Shah Isma'’il of Persia arrived with 
various requests, some of which were granted ; it was proposed bv him 
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mter alia^ that Portuguese shipping should be supplied* to the Persians 
to enable them to invade Bahrain and Qatif^ that the Portugaiese should 
help the Shah to suppress a rebellion in Makran by tailing Gwadur for 
him, and that an alliance against Turkey should be formed between 
Persia and Portugal. On the 20th October De Albuquerque, who had 
fallen seriously ill, appointed his nephew Pero to be Captain of the Fort 
of Hormuz. He then left to India, but died on board ship at Goa 
without having disembarked. 


Relations of the Portuguese with local powers and their struggles 
with the Turks in the Persian Gulf, 1515-1600. 


After the death of De Albuquerque trouble recurred at the Portuguese 
stations in Persia and Arabia ; and the danger to the Portuguese from 
the Turks, whose power at sea was growing rather than diminishing, 
not only continued to increase in Indian waters but began to extend to 
the Persian Gulf. 

In 1522 the appointment of Portuguese oflicials to the custom 
houses of tiormuz, Bahrain, Sohar, Masquat, and Quryat having caused 
discontent among the indigenes, a simultaneous attack by land and sea 
upon all those places was organised by the Shaikh of Hormuz, who 
thought the opportunity favourable for casting off the Portuguese yoke. 
Much loss of life occurred among the Portuguese, whom this sudden 
revolt seems to have taken by surprise. The Shaikh of Hormuz himself, 
after setting fire to his town, retired to Qishm ; but he was murdered 
there by his own dependents. A Portuguese fleet soon came from India 
under De Menezes, which, after destroying Sohar, relieved Hormuz then 
governed by Coutinho. A treaty signed at Minab on the 23rcl July 
1523, was then imposed on the new Shaikh of Hormuz by the Portu- 
guese Commander; it placed Hormuz not only under the protection, but 
also under the strict control, of Portugal. 

In 1526 there were fresh native risings at Masqat and Kalhat, due 
to the excesses of De Mello, who commanded at Hormuz, and to the 
machinations of one Rais Sharafu, who seems to have been the Chief 
adviser of the Shaikh of Hormuz. They were suppressed by Lobo Vaz, 
who brought a fleet from India, and who at the same time recovered 
There is a ludicrous similarity between this and what happened in 3820. See pao-e 

aO post% ^ ^ 
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arrears of tribute due by the ruler of Hormuz. In 1529 Nono da Cunha, 
Governor of the Portuguese possessions in India, visited Hormuz and, 
under orders from the King of Portugal, deported Kais Sharafu and sent 
him to Portugal. Bahrain revolted against the Shaikli of Hormuz ; and 
a Portuguese expedition was sent against the islands, but failed through 
being insufficiently equipped. 

It was about this time that the name of the Turks began to be heard 
in the Persian Gulf. The ruler of Basrah — probably an Arab— having 
undertaken to prevent the Turks from trading there if the Portuguese 
would help him against a neighbouring chief in MesoiDotamia, Melchior 
Tavarez de Sousa went to his aid and ascended the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The Basrah Ruler however refused to fulfil his promises of 
impeding Turkish trade ; and De Sousa in revenge burned two towns 
at his departure. 

Perhaps as a reply to Portuguese action in the Red Sea, whither the 
Portuguese authorities in India from time to time sent expeditions, and 
in the Persian Gulf, a huge Turkish fleet fitted out and commanded by 
Sulaiman Pasha, Governor of Egypt, arrived on the coast of India in 
1538. Desperate efforts were made by it, during more tliana month to 
capture Diu from the Portuguese, but they were not successful. 

The period following was one of incessant struggles between the 
Portuguese and the Turks in the Persian Gulf. The relations of tlu3 
Portuguese with their vassal, the King of Hormuz, were far from satis- 
factory ; and in 1542, the latter being unable or neglecting to discharge 
arrears of tribute which were due from him, the Portuguese assumed 
direct control of his custom houses and satisfied their claims themselves. 

Open conflict between the Portuguese and the Turks in the Persian 
Gulf began about 1550. In that year the people of Oatif, reuouueing 
it would seem an allegiance to Hormuz, placed themselves under the 
protraction of the Turks, who had only recently taken possession of Basrah. 
The Shaikh of Hormuz was greately chagrined by the defection of Qatif ; 
and the late ruler of that district, who had been expelled, appealed for 
help to the Portuguese. In these circumstances an armament; of 19 
ships, carrying 1,210 men, was fitted out in India and despatched under 
Dom Antonio de Noronha to Qatif, from which, with the help of the 
adherents of the Shaikh of Hormuz, the Turks were quickly driven out. 
The expedition visited Basrah also j but the Commander fearing 
treachery did not remain long or undertake operations there. 

The Turks replied to the Portuguese attack by sending a pirate 
named Pir Baig to cruise in the Persian Gulf with a large fleet. This 
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Commander captured Masqat, from which he deported the Portuguese 
garrison, made a demonstration against Hormuz itself and plundered the 
town of Qishm. 

In 1551 Pir Baig was beheaded at Constantinople on a charge of 
having exceeded his instructions. His successor was Murad Baig, who 
had previously failed to hold Qatif against the Portuguese, and who now 
made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to retrieve his reputation by 
engaging a Portuguese fleet off the Persian Coast. 

In 1553 the Turkish fleet in the Gulf was taken from Murad Baig 
and entrusted to “’Ali, Chalabi, an arrant boaster. On the 25th August 
Dorn Fernando de Noronha fell in with him at sea near Masqat and took 
six of his ships, driving him with the remainder to Surat where he 
hemmed him in. 

In 1566 the Shaikh of Hormuz asked the help of the Portuguese 
against the Turks, andDom Alvaro da Silveira was sent to his assistance, 
hut the Portuguese fleet was disabled by a storm after its arrival at 
Basrah, whither it proceeded, and returned with no achievement to its 
credit. 

Three years later a Turkish fleet of 2 galleys and 70 barques, with 
1,200 Turks and Janissaries on board, proceeded against Bahrain. Kas 
Murad, who commanded there on behalf of the Shaikh of Hormuz, 
appealed for aid to his master and to the Portuguese ; and a Portuguese 
fleet immediately proceeded to the scene of action. The Portuguese on 
their arrival, assisted by Has Murad and by 300 well armed Persians 
attacked the Turks, Avhom they found besieging* the principal fort, but 
were drawn into an ambush and suffered severely, about 7 0 Portuguese 
being killed. Ultimately, the allies having received reinforcements from 
Hormuz, the Turkish forces in Bahrain were obliged to surrender. They 
were allowed to leave the islands after delivering up their prisoiLcrs, 
their artillery, their arms and horses, and a sum of 10,000 ducats. 

In 1580 Portugal was annexed to Spain and did not recover liei* 
independence until 1640. 

The year 1581 was signalised by a descent on Masqat organised by 
^Ali Baig, a Turkish marauder, with three galleys; the place was 
surprised by sea and by land; and the Portuguese garrison had to retire 
temporarily into the interior* A Portuguese expedition was then sent out 
from Hormuz to chastise ^Ali Baig, but it destroyed instead the ports of 
Gwadar and Tis on the coast of Makran. 

In 1582 the Khan of Lar, 'whose family had once lorded it over the 
Shaikhs of Hormuz but^were now regarded by the latter as their vassals, 
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occupied Shamil and blockaded the island of Hormuz. The Shaikh and 
the Portuguese however disembarked a force on the mainland^ recaptured 
the fort of Shamil, and drove the Laris with slaughter out of the district. 
The year 1583 was remarkable for an adventurous journey^ made by 
four Englishmen, Ralph Pitch and John Newberie, merchants, William 
Deedes, jeweller, and James Story, painter, from Tripoli in Syria 
Brejik, thence by the Euphrates to Fallujali, and so by Baghdad, the 
Tigris, Basrah, and the Persian Grnlf to Hormuz, where they were 
arrested by the Portuguese authorities on suspicion of being here tics 
and spies. Prom Hormuz they were sent as prisoners to Goa and there 
remained in captivity for some time. Newberie had made the journey 
viA Aleppo and. Basrah once before in 1581. 

In 1585 the Portuguese sufiEered a serious reverse at Nakliilu, u 2 )on 
the Persian Coast, in attempting to punish the jilace for obstructing 
the despatch of supplies to Hormuz. Taken unawares after landing 
they were driven to their ships with a loss, native auxiliaries probably 
included, of 250 men. 

In the following year warned by experience, the Portuguese erected a 
strong fort at Masqat. 


General situation in 1600. 


The general situation in the Persian Gulf, as it existed at the close 
of the 16th century, may now be described in a few words. 

* See arins-xare 1 to chapter IX. The original account of the journey there given 
beats witness to the extraordinary unchangeableness of life and travel in ilic East. 

Note. — The sources aft’ording information in regard to the history of the Persian 
Gulf from 1600 to 1722, the latter part of the period during which Persia was ruled by 
the Safari dyna.'.ty, are very numerous; we shall confine ourselves to an enumeration of 
the more important only. 

The following authorities treat of events from an English and more or less official 
standpoint : Mr. W. Foster s Lette7's received hy the East I^idia Co^niyany from 
their Servants in the East, 6 volumes, 1896-1902, covering the period 1602-17 ; 
Calendar of State Fap&t^s, East Indies, for 1513-1616, 1617-21, 1022- 

24 and 1625-29, 4 volumes ; do. East Indies and Persia, for 1630-34, 1 volume ; 

Annals of the EonoQ'ahle East India Company, 3 volumes, 1810, covering 
the period ICOO to 1708 ; and Mr. J. A. Saldanha's Selections from State Papers, 
Bombay, regarding the East India Compa^iy' s Connection with the Persian Gulf 
with a Sunvmary of Events, 1600-1800, printed in 1905, which contains (page ii) an 
account of the huge mass of Bombay records from which the Selections are taken. 

In the History of the Mdian Navy, 1874, by Lieutenant C. R. Low, late I. N., the 
naval and military operations of the English in the Persian Gulf during the whole 
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Portugal was still the only European natioa represejited in the 
Persian GrulE^ where the Portuguese power had first as we have seen^ been 
established in 1507^ and where the Portuguese flag* was as yet supreme 
at sea. Portuguese fortified stations existed on the islands of Hormuz 
and Bahrain, at Qishm, at Masqat, and probably at other places in 
‘’Oman, the administrative headquarters being Hormuz, which remaned 
the chief emporium of trade for a large part of the world. The power of 
Portugal, however, had begun to show symptoms of decline. By 
some an explanation of this fact has been sought in the Sixty Years 
Captivity to Spain, which, as already mentioned began in 1580 and 
did not end until 1640 } for the Spanish Government of the day, by 
which Portuguese foreign policy was controlled, was centralised, partial 
and unwise, and, in accordance with economic theories prevalent at the 
time, was inclined to sacrifice every other object to the accumulation of 
specie. 

The Dutch had not yet, in 1600, made their appearance in the Persian 
Gulf ; but, emboldened by success in their long struggle for independence 
of Spain, they had begun to turn their attention to the East Indies. The 
foundations of the Dutch East India Company, not regularly constituted 
till 1602, were laid at Amsterdam in 1595 ; and, in 1596 or 1597, there 
^^came first into India the scourge of the Portuguese pride and covetous- 
ness,^' in the shape of two Dutch vessels. 


period are described ; ami tbe following works of private or semi-official writers coatain 
useful information with reference to particular incidents ; T/w Three Brothers, anony- 
mous, 1825, which deals with the proceedings of Sir A. and Sir R. Sherley from 1599 
to 1628 ; Mr. W. Poster's Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 1899, for the period 1616-19; 
VuTchas his JPilgrimes, Volume X preprint of 1905), which contains a Relation of 
the late Ormuz Businesse from Monnox s Journal, 1621-22 ; Herbert's Some Yeares 
1677, relating to Sir D. Cotton's Embassy to Persia in 1627-28; Fryer’s 
New Account of East India and Tersia, 1698, leferrmg to the years 1677-78 ; 
and Hamilton’s Neio Account of the East Indies, 1739, based on personal experiences 
between 1688 and 1723. Writings o£ some European travellers, not English, oast 
considerable light on sj,ecial events and situations, among them being : the Travels 
of Pedro Teixeira, English translation 3902, referring to 1604; the Travels 
of Sig, Pietro della Valle, English translation 1666, for the years 1623-26; 
.Mandelslo’s Voyages Qilebres et Remarguahles, 1727, referring to 1638; and 
Tavernier's Travels, English translation of 1684, relating to 1662. 

The chief authorities on Portuguese affairs are : Manuel de Fariaxy Sousa's 
Portugues Asia, English translation by Stevens 1696, bringing events down to 
1640 ; Colonel S. B, Miles’ Portuguese in Eastern Arabia, contained in the 
Persian Gulf Residency Administration Report for 1884-85 and extending to 1661; 
and Mr. F. C. Danvers’ Portuguese in India, 1894, covering the whole period. 

Malcolm’s Bistory of Persia, 1816, Volume I, and Professor E. S. Creasy’s 
History of the Ottoman TurJcs, 1866, will he found useful to connect events in 
the Persian Gulf with the general course of affairs in Persia and Turkey. 
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In England^ too^ which had obtained national security by the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588^ and which now stood forth as the 
greatest free and Protestant state in Europe, an epoch of enterprise and 
activity had begun; and on the last day of 1600 an English East India 
Company was incorporated, under Royal Charter, as the Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies.'"^ The 
number of the original subscribers was 217, and the amount of the 
subscribed capital £68,873. The commercial position in the East had before 
this, to some extent, been reconnoitred by individual Englishmen, among 
them Newberie, Pitch and their companions, whose journey in i58o has 
been described. 


HISTORY OP THE PERSIAN GULF PROM THE FORMA- 
TION OP THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY IN 
1600 TO THE EXPULSION OF THE PORTUGUESE FROM 
HORMCZ in 1622. 

Events preceding the establishment of the first English Factories 
in the Persian Gulf, 1600 - 16 . 

Such being the general situation in 1600, we may brieily review tlie 
course of events which ended in the establishment, in 1616, of a British 
Factory in the Persian Gulf. 

A conspicuous part in the introduction of English influence into 
Persia was played by the Sheiieys, a pair of adventurous brothers belong- 
ing to a good Sussex family, whose loyalty to their country or at least 
to their sovereign may not have been entirely above suspicion, but whose 
exploits were on the whole creditable, and in the end advantageous, to 
the English name in the East. In 1599 Sir Anthony Sherley, who liad 
been knighted in 1597, proceeded under the advice of the Earl of Essex, 
but without official instructions, to the court of Shah ^Abbas I of Persia; 
his principal objects were to induce the Shah to make common cause with 
the Christian powers of Europe against the Turks, and to arrange for the 
establishment on a satisfactory basis of English commerce in the East. 
Accompanied by his younger brother Robert and others, he travelled to 
Persia by land md Baghdad and was first received by the Shah at 
Qazvin. As a result of Sir Anthony^s representations the Shah seems to 
have dismissed, with an unfavourable answer, a Turkish Ambassador who 
had^come to arrange a peace betw^een Persia and Turkey; and a Parman 
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issued by Shah ^Abbas^ whereby he threw Persia open to Christian 
merchants of all nations, exempted them from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Persian authorities, and provided for the safe custody of their 
property in case of death, appears to have been obtained from him by 
Sir Anthony Sherley.* Sir Anthony returned to Europe with a general 
mission — probably suggested by himself — from the Shah to all the princes 
of Christendom, in the discharge of which he visited Russia, Germany, 
Italy and Spain, but not, apparently, England ; his proceedings, however, 
had no solid result. A Persian, whom Shah ^Abbas had associated with 
him in the mission, gave Sir Anthony much trouble from time to time by 
claiming to be himself the real ambassador ; but this individual, having 
returned from Rome, was 'put to death by his royal master on his arrival in 
Persia, Sir Anthony Sherley, whose fidelity seems to have been doubted 
by his own Government, settled in Spain on the conclusion of his mission ; 
and there he resided, -neglecting to comply with an order to return to 
England, until his death in 1630, 

After the departure of his elder brother for Europe, Robert Sherley 
remained at the court of the Shah, apparently as a hostage. After a time 
the Shah, not having received any news of Sir Anthony^s embassy, began 
to regard Robert Sherley with less favour than in the beginning ; but 
the Englishman,, by signal services against the Turks, succeeded in 
regaining the Shah^s good graces and was able to secure the punishment, 
as already described, of the Persian commissioner who had been sent with 
Sir Anthony to Europe. At length, in 1608 or 1609, Shah 'Abbas des- 
patched Robert Sherley himself to Europe, in the same manner as he had 
sent his brother, to establish and confirm relations of friendship between 
I'ersia and the European powers and to announce the Shah^s intention of 
utterly destroying the Turks and of bringing the frontiers of Persia into 
contact with those of Christendom. After visiting Poland and Germany 
in 1609 and Italy in 1610, Robert Sherley proceeded to Madrid, where he 
propounded a scheme for diverting the Persian silk trade, then carried on 
overland to the advantage of the Turks, to Hormuz or some adjacent port 
in the Persian Gulf ; but the scheme was coldly received by the Spanish 
court. He then came to England, and, on the 2nd October 1611, had 
an audience of King J ames at Hampton Court, where he exhibited his 
commission and delivered letters signifying the Persian's great love and 
affection unto His Majesty, with hearty desire of amity with the King 

• The date of this Parman has been conjectured to be 1699 ; but, if it was obtained 
by Sir A. Sherley, the date is more likely to have been 1600. See Calendar of State 
Papers {Mast Indies)) WIS^ISIS, page 108 ; but the substance of the grant will be 
found more fully given in Malcolm's Eistory of Per^sia, Volume II, pages 635-6.. 
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of Great Britain^ with frank offer of free commerce unto all His 
Highnesses subjects throughout all the Persian''s dominions; etc/e 
During his stay in England; Sherleyes wife TeresiU; a Circassian lady 
received by him in marriage from Shah ^AbbaS; gave birth to a son ; and 
to this child the Queen of England became godmother and Prince Henry 
godfather. His political negotiations; however*; failed; there was some 
doubt as to the validity or scope of his commission ; the East India 
merchants were opposed to his projects; w^hich they apprehended might 
disturb the trade with Turkey ; and in the end Sherley; who had 
become Sir Robert Sherlej; left England without having effected 
anything. Sir Thomas Roe, who was soon afterwards to play a distin- 
guished part ill the development of English commerce in the East; was 
a witness of Sherley^s manoeuvres; and formed of him the unfavourable 
opinion that as hee is dishonest; soe hee is subtile/^ Finally in J anuary 
1613; Sherley; accompanied by Sir Thomas Powel who held a military 
command under the Shah; left Dover for Persia in the Company's ship 
Expedition;*^ ^ on w^hich he had been provided with a passage by King 
James’s orders ; he was furnished apparently with royal letters; but only 
of courtesy; to Shah ^ Abbas. The voyage was protracted by bad weathei*; 
which detained the ship for 28 days off Dhufar on the coast of Southern 
Arabia ; circumstances made it inconvenient to disembark at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf; as has been intended ; a plot to seize the 
ship by the local governor of Gwadai*; who -was then in rebellion 
against the Shah; was very nearly successful ; but at last; in September 
1613; Sherley landed on the coast of Sind; and; after visiting tlie 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir at Ajmit; returned by land to the capital of 
Shah ^Abbas. 


Establish- 
ment of a 
position in 
India by the 
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pany, 1600- 
13. 


Meanwhile the English East India Company had begun to acquire 
for themselves a commercial footing in India, and, between 1600 and It) 1 2, 
twelve trading fleets or Voyages were despatched to the East by 
merchant subscribers belonging to the Company, In 1608 the first 
English ship arrived at Surat, and the commander; 'William HawkinS; who 
brought a letter of recommendation from King James, was at first well 
received by the Great Mughal ; but he was again virtually dismissed in 
1611; in consequence of Portuguese intrigues ; and in the same year 
permission to trade at Surat was refused to Sir Henry Middleton, the 
commander of the Sixth Voyage, who consequently took Hawkins away 
with him and made reprisals upon Surat traders in the Red Sea. In 
1612 Thomas Best, arriving with another fleet, succeeded in obtaining a 
trading agreement from the local authorities at Surat, which was confirm- 
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ed in general terms by a Farmaii of the Mnghal Emperor *, and shortly 
afterwards; apparently in January 1613; an English trading Factory was 
established at Surat in charge of Thomas Aldworth. 

The local demand in India proving insufficient to relieve the Surat 
Factory of an excessive quantity of broadcloth which had been ordered 
from England; Aldworth was obliged to seek another market; and his 
attention was directed by his enquiries to Bahrain and to Persia. His 
principal informant appears to have been one Richard Steel; a trader in 
Persia, who had come to India in pursuit of a runaway debtor ; but 
Aldworth may have been influenced also by Sir Robert SherleV; who told 
KerridgC; one of the Company'’s servants; that, if the English did not 
come to Persia, he would bring the Dutch.^'' Accordingly, in 1615, 
Steel himself and a Factor named John Crouther; having been furnished 
Avith funds for their journey and with letters of introduction to Sir Robert 
Sherley, left for Isfahan by land, vid Ajmii'; partly to procure further 
information in regard to Persian trade and partly to solicit a Farman 
from the Shah for the fair and peaceable entertainment of our men, 
ships and goods in all such ports as they shall arrive at ; and it Avas 
apparently intended that special arrangements should be requested for 
trade at the port of Jashk. These twm pioneers of English commerce 
were successful in their mission ; they obtained a Farman from Shah 
^AbbaS; of Avhich a copy reached Ajmir on the 10th of February 1616, 
directing the governors of seapo-rt towns in Persia to receive and assist 
any English vessels that might present themselves ; and they remained 
in Persia, and continued to correspond with the Company, during a part 
at least of the year of 1616. 

While this preliminary mission was in progress, an important step of 
a different kind was taken by the East India Company in London. Experi- 
ence had convinced them that their commercial interests in India would 
be served by the residence of a diplomatic representative of the King of 
England at the court of the Great Mughal ; they accordingly suggested 
that Sir Thomas Roe, a gentleman of eminent capacity with some 
experience of travel and of courts, might be accredited by King James as 
Ambassador to the Mughal Emperor ; and their request was-^t once 
granted. Sir Thomas Roe, whose instructions precluded him from inter- 
ference in purely mercantile matters, arrived at Ajmir in December 1615; 
and the copy of the Farman of Shah ^Abbas, mentioned above, together 
with letters from Steel and Crouther which accompanied it, were opened 
by him there, as there was no Factor of the Company at hand. 

The prestige and power of the Portuguese in the East, where— as 
already explained — they represented Spain as well as their own country, 
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d 16^" decidedly upon the wane. In 1 604^ when Teixeira voyaged up 

16. " the Persian Gulf^ the Portuguese were in bad odour along the whole 

Persian coast on account of the raids committed by their vessels, and 
their merchant ships could not obtain supplies there ; Nakhilu and Rig 
were places particularly hostile to them. They still, however, retained 
some of their authority ; and native boats running from Rishehr to Rig 
sometimes took Portuguese passes. In 16P2 and 1615 their fleets were 
defeated by the English in encounters off Surat, and their inferiority at 
sea began to be suspected by the Mughal government. In the Persian 
Gulf, likewise, their naval credit began to decline. About 1602 they 
were dislodged from Bahrain by the Shah of Persia ; and about 1 608 rheir 
settlement on Hoi’muz was blockaded by the Shah'^s forces and was 
reduced to considerable straits. 

In 1613 the Khan of Lar tried to recover Bandar* 'Abbas, which 
the Portuguese had apparently seized and fortified in the previous year 
as a precaution against a blockade of Hormuz from the mainland. A 
force proceeded to attack the Laris, but the ship carrying the Portuguese 
commander took fire and blew up; his successor in the command, 
however, continued the operations and in the end defeated the enemy. 
Ultimately the Shah apologised to the "Viceroy of Portuguese India for 
the action of the Khan of Lar, which he asserted to have been unautho- 
rised. The Portuguese retained Bandar 'Abbas only until 1615, when 
they were expelled by the Persians after a siege of some duration. 

In March 1616 the Portuguese, helped by a neighbouring tril)e, 
attacked and took Sohar on the Batinah Coast of 'Oman. Their object 
was to destroy a port which competed with Masqat and Hormuz and 
injuriously affected the Portuguese revenue from customs. Muhammad, 
the luler of Sohar, was killed in action ,* aud his brother, having been 
taken prisoner, was put to death. The Portuguese further vicdatod the 
terms of the capitulation by falling on the garrison as they evacuated 
the place. 

While fighting proceeded between the Persians and the Portuguese in 
the Gulf, embassies continued to be interchanged between the courts of 
Isfahan and Madrid. In 1613 Danish Baig, a Persian ambassador to 

* Bandar *Abba6 takes its name from Shah 'Abbas I, by vhom it was founded aboni 
this time, probably as a check upon Hormuz. To Kuropeans, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was generally known as “ Gombroon," ** Gammeron/* " Comoran," etc. ; 
this name, according to Hamilton (see his 2Vew Account of the East Indies, I, 92)! 
■was first applied to it in derision by the Portuguese, being taken from a word in their 
language meaning a*' shrimp." A different conjecture connects it with Gumiuk, the 

Persian word for " customs." 
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Spain^ returned to the East and was received at Goa by the Portuguese 
authorities and forwarded on his way to Persia with every honour ; but 
the results of his mission must have been disappointing to the Shah, for 
that monarch caused him to be put to death immediately on his an'ival. 
A bishop from Spain had accompanied Danish Baig to the East to 
propagate Christianity in Persia ; but, having apparently foreseen 
unfortunate consequences from the failure of the Persian embassy, he wisely 
remained at Hormuz. Some time after this, Shah ^Abbas, who appar- 
ently hankered after a special arrangement with some European nation 
in regard to the silk trade, suggested that a Spanish gentleman of note 
should be sent to negotiate with him instead of ecclesiastics, as hitherto, 
for he should know better how to treat with such a one, and God and 
His Majesty would be better served, because a religious man out of his 
cell was like a fish out of water and in response to his invitation a 
certain Don Garcia de Silva Figueroa was despatched from Madrid with 
costly presents and a magnificent retinue. This Ambassador, however, 
on account of the hostilities which Shah ^ Abbas continued to commit 
against the Portuguese^ in the Persian Gulf, and particularly of his expuh 
sion of the Portuguese fi-om Bandar ^ Abbas in 1615, did not, so far as 
can be ascertained, proceed beyond Goa until the following year. 

During the earlier part of the reign of Shah ^ Abbas prior to 1600, 
a considerable part of Persia was in possession of the Turks, who held 
Tiflis, Tabriz and even Nihavand to the east of Kirmaiishah. After 1600 
however, the Shah addressed himself with much success to the recovery 
of the lost provinces : in 160. ^ he took Nihavand ; in 1608 he dislodged 
the Turks from Tabriz, which they had occupied for 18 years ; in 1605 
he invested Erivan and Baghdad ; and finally in the same year, having 
purposely withdrawn his troops from the siege of Baghdad, he completely 
defeated the Ottoman forces in the field at a great battle, in which Sir 
Robert Sherley, fighting on the Persian side, received three wounds. 
Isfahan was at this time the capital of Persia, and the Shah had a garri- 
son at Rishehr in the Persian Gulf. 

Establishment of the first English Factories in Persia, 161647. 

The arrival of the Farman obtained by Steel and Crouther provoked 
an immediate discussion as to whether, and if so in what manner, the com- 
mercial privileges conceded by the Shah should be turned to account by 
the East India Company. 

Before the receipt of the Farman, but after the question of opening 
a trade with Persia had been mooted, Sir Thomas Roe had enjoined 
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cautioii; had proposed a thorough inquhy into the conditions of commerce 
in Persia^ and had suggested that he himself should visit Isfahan^ under 
a commission from King James^ to arrange matters personally. The 
arrival of the Farmaii did not alter his opinion, for he regarded the docu- 
ment as of little value, chiefly because it made no provision for a fortified 
port in the Gulf and because it contained no assurance that trade would 
be directed to Jashk or to any other port with which the English might 
have to do. He further considered the time to be inopportune for a 
venture in Persia, inasmuch as Sir E chert Sherley had recently left Persia 
as Ambassador from the Shah to the King of Spain with instructions to 
arrange, if possible, that the Portuguese and Spaniards, on being granted 
permission to occupy and fortify Bandar '’Abbas and other places on the 
coast, should purchase there all the Persian merchandise brought down 
for export and should send a yearly fleet to the Gulf with spices, pepper 
and Indian linen; the outcome of Sherley^s mission could not, Ije 
thought, be predicted ; and, if it were successful, the undertaking of the 
Company's servants would be completely frustrated. In these circum- 
stances Roe sought to dissuade the Factors from taking any decisive 
step ; but at the same time, by way of counteracting Sherley^s designs, 
he wrote a letter to the Shah, in which he thanked him for the Farmun 
given to Steel and Crouther, i)ointed out that the Shrih‘’s negotiations 
with Spain were inconsistent with the terms of the Farnian, ^vhereby 
freedom of trade was guaranteed to all Christian merchants, and hinted 
that the grant of a monopoly to another nation might oblige the 
English to resort to arms and so to disturb the tranquillity of the Gulf. 

The Factors at Surat, however, who evidently considered the question 
to be a commercial one not falling within the province of Sir Tliomas 
Roe, took a different view. They regarded the opportunity as favourable; 
inasmuch as Sherley, who would be either a troublesome enemy or an 
expensive friend, was absent from Persia ; the continuance of war 
between Turkey and Persia and the consequent interruption of inter- 
course with Europe led them to believe that silk must at the moment be 
superabundant, and cloth scarce, in Persia; and Jashk, though they 
were aware of the insignificance of the place itself, appeared to them 
to afford an advantageous opening for the disposal of the surplus stocks 
at Surat, yet without any extraordinary expense to the Company. 
Roe's adverse opinion they dismissed with the remark, that, '' in regard 
'' his Lordship in other particulars of his said letter is far transported (in 
error of opinion) concerning merchandising and merchants' affairs in 
these parts, makes us assured that he is no less transported from and 
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concerning this Persian employment and they accordingly proceeded, 
in anticipation of the sanction of the Company, to place Edward Connock * 
in charge of a commercial mission to Persia by which a factory or 
factories should forthwith be established in that country. Their instruc- 
tions to Connock contemplated a landing at Jashk; but cargo dis- 
embarked there was to be at once removed to a place of greater security 
fi’om the Portuguese ; and Connock himself, taking with him a letter 
from King James and suitable presents, was to travel with all speed to 
the Shah at Isfahan and there endeavour to obtain a grant of privileges. 
The Surat Factors reached this momentous decision in October 1616 ; 
and no time was lost by them in carrying it into execution. 

On the 8th November 1616 the ship James, Captain Alexander 
Child, sailed from Surat for Jashk, carrying a considerable cargo of goods 
and the staff of the Company's mission to Persia, namely, Edward 
Connock, the leader of the expedition, Thomas Barker, the next in 
seniority, and George Pley,t Edward Petters, William Bell, William 
Tracy e t and Mathew Pepwell, Factors. The James'*^ having cast 
anchor at Jashk on the 4th of December 1616, the mission proceeded'to 
Minab ; the Shah^s Farman was exhibited to. Zulfiqar Khan, the local 
Persian Governor ; and the goods of the Company, disembarked at Jashk, 
were transported by land to Minab on camels supplied by the Governoi’, 
and under his protection against the Portuguese. On the 20th of January 
1617 the James left for Surat, Connock and his companions remain- 
ing in Persia to prosecute their enterprise. The value of the Company's 
capital brought by them to Jashk was £6,333-15-11, including £550 in 
ready money. 

Sir Thomas Roe, much to his credit, though he entirely disapproved 
of the action of the Surat Factors and made no secret of his opinion, did 
his best to prevent the failure of the enterprise. With this purpose, on 
the 3rd January 1617, he interviewed the Persian Ambassador at the 
Mughal court, to whom he generally propounded the settling of a 
trade, the conditions we required, the Comoditye to his Master, and our 
^^forwardness in sending a ship this year to fasques upon his Masters 
firmaen and he also persuaded the Ambassador to warn the Shah of 
the danger which might result from an exclusive agreement with Spain. 
A few days later he wrote to his correspondent at Isfahan, an English 
jeweller named William Robbins,§ asking him to explain to the Shah 

* Also Connbk and Cannocke, and by Roe spelt “ Connaught.*’ The orthography 
of the time was unsettled, even in the matter of proper names. 

t Or Plea. 

t Or Tracy.. ' o 

§ Or Robin. - ^ 
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that the object of the mission to Jashk was not to form a settlement at 
the place, but to show the readiness of the Company to take up the 
Persian trade ; he apologised for the poorness of the cargo sent ; and he 
explained that the requirements of the English were (1) a port open to 
themselves alone, or to all nations indifferently, where they might land 
their goods under the privileges granted in such cases, (2) some arrange- 
ment for fixing the prices of the imports and exports to be exchanged 
there, and (3) the establishment of a staple mart on or near the 
coast, to which, for convenience of trade, the Shah^s silks should be 
brought down. Already, before the departure of the James from 
Surat, Sir Thomas had written apprising the authorities in England of 
the line he intended to take, and had suggested a warning to Spain, to the 
effect that any attempt on her part to exclude other nations from the 
Persian Gulf trade would be treated by England as a casus helli. About 
October 1617 Eoe received instructions from the Company in London, 
authorising a cautious line of procedure very similar to that which he had 
himself proposed, also a letter from King James, approving of his 
endeavours to open commercial relations with the Shah and empowering 
him to perfect and conclude, or cause to be perfected and concluded, a 
treaty of Commerce betwixt the said great Sophy and us, for the mutual 
good of the subiectes and dominions of us both, without attending from 
hence any further directions then a confirmacion only of that treaty, 
which shall be by us foorthwith ratified, according as you shall in our 
name undertake the same/^ 

After the departure of the " James the mission were detained for 
some time at Minab by the corrupt governor of that place, who, after 
accepting their presents, seems to have taken bribes from the Portuguese 
to prevent their going further. Connock, however, pressed on to Shiraz 
to interview the superior authorities ; and the mission, having at length 
been allowed to proceed, reached Lar on the 11th of March. On the 2nd 
of April they arrived at Shiraz, where they were well received by the 
Governor ; but meanwhile Connock had left for Isfahan in search of the 
Shah. 

As Shiraz appeared to be a suitable place for a Factory, and as the 
case was provided for in the instructions of the mission, Barker established 
himself there with Bell, and professed to consider himself for the future 
independent of Connock's authority. From this time onwards there was 
serious friction between the two senior Factors ; and Barker, who was 
supposed to stand well with Sir Thomas Roe, apparently set himself to 
thwart the leader of the mission by every means in hh; power. A majority 
of the Factors, however still adhered to Connock. 
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Early in June 1617 Connoek was at Isfahan with three of his party^ 
where a second Factory was opened ; and at the end of that month he was 
ready to leave Isfahan for the Shah^s camp. It was not^ however, until 
the beginning of August that he reached the presence of the Shah, whom 
he found somewhere upon the ’^Furkish frontier at a distance of 25 days ^ 
march from Isfahan ; Connoek was now accompanied only by Robbins, 
the English jeweller ; but Tracye followed him, bringing gif ts for the Shah. 
King Jameses letter to the Shah, though genuine, was old, and the body of 
it had apparently been written in India over the royal signature or seal, — 
a circumstance which seems to have occasioned Connoek some anxiety ; 
nevertheless, in spite of doubts cast on its genuineness by a Spanish friar 
from Isfahan, who had managed to anticipate Connoek in the Shaba's 
camp,* the letter was accepted by the Shah ; and the Englishmen met with 
a very cordial reception. The Persian monarch even went so far as to 
style King James his elder brother/^ to drink his health in a large 
bowl of wine, and to promise that J ashk or any other port which they 
might require should be given to the English, The grant of privileges/^ 
which Connoek had been sent to negotiate, was obtained in a highly 
satisfactory form. 

The Shah'^s Farman f provided for the perpetual residence of an English 
Ambassador at the Persian Court, and for the despatch, should circum- 
stances make it desirable, of a Persian Ambassador to England ; the right 
of buying and selling freely in the Persian dominions was conferred on 
all English subjects ; they were to be protected in the exercise of their 
religion ; they were authorised to possess arms and to use them, if 
necessary, in self-defence ; a power of appointing Agents and Factors in 
-Persia,— who should be- treated with respect and assisted by the Persian 
authorities, — might be exercised by the English Ambassador, when he 
should arrive ; in criminal cases Englishmen were to be punished by their 
own Ambassador ; and in civil suits between -English and Persians, if the 
value of the subject matter exceeded 20 Tumans, the decision must be 
pronounced by the English Ambassador, apparently with the concurrence 
of Persian judges, while in smaller cases justice should be done upon the 
spot by the Persian legal authorities. At the time of granting this 
Parman, Shah ^Abbas also wrote ^^a very noble letter to King James. 

♦ Connoek seems to have attributed the proceedings of this individual to the 
machinations of Barker. 

t The text of this Par man does not appear to be extant, but its substance is embodied 
in a later Farman (1629) of Shah Safi. (See ^Letters received ly the JBJasf T'ndia 
Qomyany, Vol. VI, pages 29fi?7.) 
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Meanwhile^ in India^ Sir TRomas Roe continued to disapprove of the 
Persian mission, as conducted by Connock, probably in consequence of 
information received from Barker; he deplored the diversion of the 
Company's best goods to Persia; and he depreciated the advice given by 
Connock, whom he did not regard as a sober man and whom he 
suspected to be on the way to Popery or even to Muhammadanism. The 
chief charge against Connock appears to have been that he styled himself 
Ambassador/^ and it seems that he did actually pose as a sort of royal 
messenger from a belief, as he himself explained, that the Shah would not 
condescend to negotiate, in matters of peace and amity, with a mere 
mercantile Factor representing the East India Company. He was also 
accused of wasting the Gompany^s goods. The suspicions against 
Connock were no doubt strengthened by the non-receipt of news from 
him, for the letters which he wrote from Isfahan in May 1617 did not 
reach India until 1618. In October 1617, Roe proposed to send a ship 
to obtain news of Connock ; he also issued a commission, authorising 
Connock, Barker, Pley and Bell to conclude a commercial treaty with 
the Shah on . lines speciBed, and he advised the Surat Factors, among 
whom * Thomas Kerridge was now the chief, not to send any more goods 
to Persia while the success of the mission remained uncertain. 

Sir Thomas Roe^s commission was entrusted to Edward Monox, t 
who left Surat' for the Gulf on the 14th of November in the 
^^Bee/^ On arrival at Jashk on the 6th of December Monox found 
Connock and Tracye there ; but Pley had died four days previously. 
..Connock, on hearing that a downward silk caravan had been detained 
at Minab, hurried off in that direction ; but he took ill and died at Gatan 
in Biyaban ; and a few days* later Tracye also expired. In the manner 
of his death Connock curiously verified one of Sir Thomas Roe^s objec- 
tions against him, for at the last he avowed himself a Roman Catholic. 
The Bee returned to Surat in January 1618 and the authorities in 
, India were thus at length apprised of the results of the mission. 

While the English, mission was establishing itself in Persia, the 
Portuguese were engaged in fruitless attempts to i)ropitiate Shah •'Abbas, 
whom already they suspected, with very good reason, of a design to expel 
them. from Hormuz; and the Shah, on his part, continued to treat with 
the Portuguese in regard to a monopoly of the Persian silk trade. In 
1616 Sir Robert Sherley arrived in India as a representative of the 
Shah, concluded a peace with the Viceroy at Goa, and left for Spain 


* OrKeridge. 

t Also Moxmox and Monoxe. 
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about the end of the year to settle the question of the silk monopoly; 
but, though he remained at Madrid until 16^22, his mission was barren 
of results. The formal restoration of peace enabled the Ambassador 
Don Garcia de Silva, who had been waiting at Goa since 1615, to 
proceed on his way; in April 1617 he passed through Hormuz, 
his approach causing much uneasiness to Connock, whose negotiations 
were not then begun ; and later he Avas honourably received by the Shah. 
His embassy however failed in its principal object, which was to divert 
Shah 'Abbas from bis designs upon Hormuz. 

The Portuguese, in endeavouring to conciliate the Persians, did not 
neglect to oppose and obstruct the English, Some of the petty devices 
by which they, or their sympathisers, sought to frustrate the English 
mission have already been noticed above ; and a large fleet had been 
despatched from Goa to intercept the James on her first voyage, but, 
failing in its object, had returned via Masqat. .The Portuguese soon 
stood at a disadvantage, in the matter of popularity, as compared with 
their English rivals, one of Avhom after a few months^ experience of 
Persia remarked: We have more courteous use of the common people 
than ever they had, and more respect of the great ones. 


Events preceding tlie expulsion of the Portuguese from Hormuz, 

1618 - 22 . 


/ 

In Persia the representatives of the English East India Company, 
now headed by Barker and Monox, proceeded to tuim to advantage the- 
privileges secured by Connock ; but regrettable factions still prevailed 
among them. In India Sir: Thomas Roe, furnished with additional 
powers and not insensible of the value of the concessions granted by the 
Shah, directed that Connock should be avowed to have beene a Messin- 
^^ger sent from the King, though not with absolute Power as Ambassa- 
dor to treate and Conclude ; and he ordered that negotiations should 
be undertaken with a view to obtaining a safe depot on thd-' coast, a 
staple mart at Shiraz, and an arrangement with the Shah for a supply 
of silk, partly on payment and partly in exchange for goods. Prom 
these facts it is clear that Roe was in favour of systematic as opposed to 
desultory trade ; and it further appears that there was a difference of 
opinion between him and some of the servants of the Company, for, 
while he was in favour of free trade and a peaceful understanding with 
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Spain^ there were others who thought that the Shah should be encour*- 
aged to drive the Portuguese out of Hormuz, and that the aim of 
English policy should be to establish a monopoly of Persian trade in 
favour of the East India Company. In 1618 some further concessions 
of a minor character were obtained by the Company's servants in 
Persia ; and the Shah apparently agreed that all silk leaving Persia 
should in future be sold to the English, and that none should be sent 
to Europe by way of Turkey or disposed of to the Spanish or the 
Portuguese. Early in 1619 Sir Thomas Roe, having finished his work 
in India, left for England. In the course of the following summer a 
letter from the King of England was delivered to Shah ''Abbas with 
inuch ceremony ; and in November of the same year Barker died in 
Persia. Trade continued to be carried on satisfactorily ; but no new 
Factories were established, though King James, in 16^0, wrote to Shah 
^ Abbas to suggest the grant of a site and privileges near Jashk. 

Jroceedings By the successful operations of the English the prosperity of 
Hormuz was seriously affected : and the arrival of a fleet of five 

guese, 1618 - 

S33. English trading vessels at J ashk, still used by the East India Company 

as their port in Persia, produced consternation in Hoirmuz, where 
buildings were demolished and other preparations made for defence. In 
1619 or 1620 the Portuguese were expelled by the Persians, assisted by 
an Ai’ab levy, from apposition which they occupied on the Arabian coast 
at or near Ras-al-Khaimah ; and the t watering of Hormuz, which a 
Persian force now threatened from the mainland, became a matter of 
difficulty. In November 16^0 the ^^Hart’'^ and Eagle, two of 
the Company's ships, having been prevented from entering the port of 
Jashk by a Portuguese fleet under Admiral Ruy Freire, returned to 
Surat, were reinforced by the London^'' and ^"Roebuck,'''' and 
eventually entered Jashk after an inconclusive encounter between the 
fleets on the l7th of December. A few days later the Portuguese 
squadron, after a^ visit to Hormuz, to refit, reappeared in greater 
strength off Jashk, and on the 28th December an obstinately contested 
action was fought, which resulted in a victory for the English^ not 
however without the death of their Commodore, Captain Andrew 
Shillinge, who died on the 6th January 1621 of a wound in the 
stoulder. 

*ProT3ably Eas-al-Khaimah itself. The position lost is called “Julfar" with 
reference to which the article « Sir ’’ in Vol. II of this Gazetteer (page 1826 ) may be 
consulted, 

fine name of the watering place on the main land is given as. “Dola.’.’ 
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Expulsion of the Portuguese from Hormuz, 1622.* 


In 1621 Shah ^ Abbas I was ready to undertake the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from their stronghold at Hormuz, the existence of which he 
regarded as prejudicial both to the honour and to the prosperity of his 
country. His claims to Hormuz were advanced through Qambar Baig 
Khan of Lar, who asserted that the island had been tributary to Lar 
before the coming of De Albuquerque. The difference between the 
Persians and the Portuguese in regard to the silk trade had become 
acute^ and the commercial operations of the Portuguese were being 
harassed by the Persians, who had even seized some of their merchants 
A final victory over the Turks near Tabriz in 1618 had removed 
all danger to Persia on that side; and the power of the Shah for 
external offensive action was now so great that about 1620 
he easily made himself master of Qandahar* For the capture of 
Hormuz, however, a naval force was necessary ; and Shah ^ Abbas, as he 
possessed none, was obliged to have recourse to the English. The East 
India Company, it would seem, at first hesitated to embroil themselves 
in the affair; but eventually, towards the end of 1621, the President 
and Council of Factors at Surat issued a commission to Captains Blythe 
and Weddell, who were then bound for Jashk with the ships 
London, Jonas, Whale, *''' ^‘Dolphin*’'* and ^'Lion*^^ and the 
pinnaces^^ * Rose, Robert, Richard ^ ^ and Shillinge, 
authorising them, in view of the depredations and threats of the 
Portuguese, to capture the ships of that nation and even, if a council of 
officers should consider it feasible, to attack them in their ports. 
On the 28rd December 1621 the English squadron arrived at Kuhistak 
on the coast of the Minab district ; they had apparently been prevented 
by the Persians, who demanded their assistance against Hormuz, from 
doing business at Jashk; and, further to constrain the English to take 
part in the operations, one of their trading caravans from Isfahan was 
detained at Minab under orders from Imam Quli Khan, Governor of 
FarSj to whom the task of capturing Hormuz had been committed by the 
Shah. The Governor of Faxs, on his arrival at Minab, was waited on 
by Monox and Bell, the former being now the Company'^s principal 
representative in Persia, who propounded to him the several conditions 
on which the Company were willing to co-operate with him against 

' * The pinnace ** of that day was a schooner digged vessel of 2 or 8 masts, also 
propelled by cars, it was mounted with guns ana used in war. 
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Hormuz, tlie principal among these being ; (1) that half the booty taken 
should belong to the Persians and half to the English ^ (^) that of the 
prisoners those who were Christians should belong to the English, those 
who were Muhammadans to the Persians j (3) that the existing fort of 
Hormuz with all its ordnance, arms and munitions should be made over 
to the English, but that the Persians should be at liberty to build another 
for themselves ; (4) that the customs (of Hormuz) should in future be 
equally shared by the Persians and English ; and (6) that the English 
trade (at Hormuz) should for ever be duty free. These terms were 
accepted^by the Governor of Pars with the modification that, until the 
Shakes pleasure was known, the Portuguese Governors of Qishm and 
Hormuz should be the prisoners of the Persians, and the existing fort of 
Hormuz be occupied by the Persians and the English jointly ; also that in 
the future the goods of the Shah and those of the Governor of Pars 
should be exempted from customs as well as those of the English.’*^ The 
arrangement as modified by the Persian Governor was apparently con- 
cluded at Minab on the 9th of January 1622. The ships'" companies at 
first refused to serve against the Portuguese, apparently from a fear that 
the expedition might be considered irregular, but they were eventuall}? 
talked over by their commanders. 

At^lhis juncture the Admiral of the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf 
was Dorn Euy Freire de Andrade, a man more politic than conscien- 
tious and rather feared than beloved he had many enemies among 
his own countrymen, and, immediately before the present crisis, he had 
been disappointed of the Governorship of Hormuz, which was his due, 
and to which Simao de Mello, one of his adversaries, was instead 
appointed. Euy Preire had recently built a new fort at Qishm, which he 
had garrisoned with SOO Portuguese and a number of Arab auxiliaries ; 
and, strong in the possession of this work, he now ravaged the Persian 
coast westwards by Khamir as far as Nakhilu, destroying 4 ships, 80 
great Barques and 400 other vessels. According to the Spanish 
historian the new Governor of Hormuz, disregarding the remonstrances 
of Euy Preire, made no adequate dispositions for the defence of that place.t 


* The writer has been unable to find precise corroboration of Fryer’s statement, 
made more than fifty years after the event, that the English undertook to “keep two 
“ Men of War constantly to defend the Gult”( Neio Account of East India and Persia, 
pages 222 and 352). It will be seen however, from a later paragraph in the text, that 
at some time or another an engagement was apparently given by the English to the 
effect that they would keep the Gulf open and bear half the cost of doing so. 

t This statement is to some extent corrohorated by the number of guns found 
unmounted at Hormuz after its fall ; but possibly the garrison had as many mounted 
as they could use. * , , 
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BBfore the conclusion of the Anglo-Persian agreement^ while the 
Governor of Pars was yet on his way from the interior to the coast, the 
Persians had be^un to attack Qishm and had lost a large number of men 
without making any impression on the fort. On the 2^nd of January 
16^^ the British squadron anchored off Hormuz, in the hope of bringing 
about an engagement with the enemy^s fleet there, which consisted, 
apparently, of 5 galleons and 15 or ^0 so-called frigates/^ but the 
Portuguese did not accept the challenge. On the 28rd, assisted by the 
Persians, the English began operations against the fort of Qishm, where 
Ruy Freire commanded ; and on the 1st of February, no help having been 
sent from Hormuz, the garrison were obliged to capitulate. Ruy Freire 
would have set fire to the fort and died honourably in a sortie, but his 
men refused to follow him and began to 9lesert, jumping from the walls. 
Only two Englishmen lost their lives in the siege of Qishm ; but one of 
these was Master William BaSin, the discoverer of Baffiii'^s Bay, who 
acted as pilot to the fleet and was killed on shore in taking ranges with 
his instruments for the guidance of the artillery. Seventeen guns and 
about 1,000 prisoners were captured, the latter including the Portuguese 
Admiral, who was not made over, as he should have been under the 
agreement, to the Persians. On the 4ith of February the squadron moved 
over to Bandar ^Abbas, whence* Ruy Freire and four of his principal 
officers were sent as prisoners to Surat : the Lion and two pinnaces 
having been detached on this duty, there remained only four ships and 
two pinnaces to carry out the attack on Hormuz. 

On the 9th of February 1 622 the English squadron took up a position 
off Hormuz ; and on the next day a large Persian force, landed from a 
fleet of 200 native vessels, entered and took possession of the town, almost 
without opposition. Operations against the fort were then commenced 
from the landward side, but their progress was slow ; and the Portuguese 
garrison, notwithstanding scarcity and disease, made a brave and perse- 
vering defence. On the 24jth of February the Portuguese flagship San 
Pedro was set on fire by the English and destroyed. On the 17th of 
March a Persian mine made a practicable breach in a salient angle of the 
fort, but the Persian storming party led by Shah Quli Baig, were 
repulsed with loss by the defenders. The town was then burned by the 
besiegers to prevent the Persian forces from skulking in it. By the 23rd 
of March two more Portuguese vessels had been sunk by the fire of the 
English ships ; and one or two others soon shared the same fate. The 

* He escaped from the “ Lion at Surat, returned to HormUz to find the place 
fallen, and then he took himself to Masqat. 
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Persian forces were miserably armed and equipped ; they suffered severely 
from want of water and provisions, due to ineflScient arrangements ; and 
their commander was guilty of various breaches of faith towards the 
English, especially in holding separate communication with the Portu- 
guese, which cannot have conduced to the success of the joint operations. 
On the 2nd of April two more mines were exploded by oflBlcers from the 
English ships, but the Persians i*efused to attack the breaches thus 
opened ; the garrison, however, were by this time in great distress. 
On the 14th and 17th of April, fresh breaches having been effected by 
means of mines, the besiegers made an assault in great force ; but a mere 
handful of Portuguese and negroes sufficed to repulse them to a barricade, 
where the Persians " the whole day stood flocking together in the Sumie 
without either meat or drink, which was sufficient to have killed halfe 
of them According to Monox the Persian Soldiers hang in a 
cluster upon the breach just as a swarme of Bees upon a tree or bush 
that want a Hive ^ or like a flocke of Sheejpe at a gappe, where none is 
so hardie to enter, and the Portugals to put them out of that paine 
gleaneth away foure, five, sixe, sometimes more at a shot ;^^insomuch 
that I cannot but pittie them to see it. On the 18th another assault 
was made and failed ; but on the 19th the Persians gained possession 
of the whole enceinte, and the Portuguese retired into some of the inner 
works. 

At last on the 21st of April, the Portuguese, thinking it unwise to 
rely on Persian good faith and preferring to deal with Christians, made 
overtm’es to the English, who undertook that their lives should be spared ; 
and a truce of two days was arranged through Monox and the captains of 
the ships. On the 23rd of April the Portuguese* surrendered on condition 
that they should be removed from the country ; the same day they began 
to march out, to the number of 2,600 persons, the English protecting 
them to the best of their ability, but not with entire success, against 
injury and insult by the Persians ; and on the 27th they were despatched 
in English vessels to Masqat. Meanwhile Saiyid Muhammad Shah, the 
native ruler of Hormuz, had been taken by the Persians j he was subse- 
quently deported to Shiraz, where he remained as a political detenu for 
some years. A number of Indian traders also fell into their hands. 

^Another account sa^s tbe Capitulation was oil the 22nd May, but is probably wrong. 
According to the Portugueso authorities a surrender was first arranged by Luiz de Brito, 
who commanded the fort, and Simao de Mello, the Governor, then pretended to oppose 
the idea but afterwards incited the soldiers to mutiny and so capitulated. The same 
authorities make the number of Portuguese who left Hormuz 2,000 of both sexes and 
all ages. 
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No orderly division of the spoil of Hormuz^ as contemplated in the 
Anglo-Persian agreement; ever took place ; but on the contrary there was 
indiscriminate pillage by the allieS; beginning on the 24th of April; in 
which the Persians were supposed to have secured the lion'^e share of he 
plunder. The number of captured guns assigned to the English was appa- 
rently 166 ; but their value was estimated at only one-third of those 
retained by the Persians. 

Simao de Mello was subsequently sentenced to death by the courts 
of his own nation for the loss of Hormuz j but; as he had escaped to 
a foreign country, the punishment was inflicted on him in effigy only. 
Buy Freire was exonerated from blame for the surrender of Qishm 
chiefly, it would seem, because his services were required ; his name was 
a terror to the Arabs. 

The participation of the English in the attack upon Hormuz was 
evidently irregular from an international point of view,* for England 
and Spain were at peace when it was made. Complaints were addressed 
by the Spanish to the English Crown, and at first hopes of redress 
were held out by King James ; and it even seemed possible that the 
Cdmpany^s action might be repudiated, and their servants treated as 
pirates, by the English Government. The Company, however, resolved 

to stand on their innocency, and various grounds of defence were 
suggested by Monox, who had meanwhile returned to England in 
the hion /^ — principally His Majesty^s commission to defend and 
offend; the aggressions of the Portuguese on English commerce in the 
Gulf, and compulsion by the Shah, who had not hesitated to place an 
embargo on English trade in Persia. In the end satisfaction was refused 
to the King of Spain j but the Company, probably in consideration of 
the behaviour of their representatives being condoned, were obliged to 
pay £10,000 to King James and the same to the Duke of Buckingham 
as Lord High Admiral. As the English share of the spoil of Hormuz, 
apart from what may have been secreted and carried off by individuals, 
was estimated at £20,000 to £25,000 only, it appears that the expedition 
against Hormfiz, of which the expenses were no doubt considerable, must 
have resulted, in the first instance, in financial loss to the company. But, 
on the other hand, the position of the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf 
had been totally destroyed by the fall of Hormuz, while the English had 
obtained a free port, and one more convenient than J ashk, for the prose- 
cution of their trade. The Shah, moreover, now confirmed the Parman 

♦^Bqually so, howerer, was the Portuguese attack on Shillinge*s fleet at Jarfik in 

1620 . - . - . . 
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whicli he gianted to Connock in 1617, and issued new and special 
orders for the protection and encouragement of the English silk trade in 
his dominions. 


HISTORY OF THE I'ERSIAN GULP PROM THE EXPUL- 
SION OF THE PORTUGUESE FROM HORMUZ TO THE 
FIRST WAR BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE 
DUTCH, 1622-53. 


Events from the fall of Hormfilz to the embassy of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton to Persia, 1622-26. 


Efforts of the 
Portuguese 
to retake 
Hormtiz, 
1623-25. 


A number of the Portuguese deported from Hormuz at its fall settled at 
Masqat^ which was now the only station of importance belonging to their 
country in the Gulf region ; and with them came a nephew of the late 
native ruler of Hormuz, whose hereditary claims they may have hoped 
to turn to account. The Persians were anxious to follow up their success 
at Hormuz by taking Masqat also, but without the assistance of the 
English, which was withheld, they were unable to do so ; they succeeded, 
however, in occupying Sohar and Khor Eakban on the ^Omaii coast. 
Under Kuy Freire de Andrade, however, who had escaped from his 
captivity with the English, the Portuguese once more assumed the 
offensive against the Persians, drove them from Sohar and Khor Fakkan, 
destroyed places on the Persian coast between Jashk and Bandar ^ Abbas, 
harried Persian shipping, and began to annoy the Persian garrison of 
Hormuz, whose supplies they tried to cut off ; but the means at Buy 
Freire' s disposal did not admit either of a continuous blockade of Hormuz 
or of a direct attack upon the place. The desultory operations of the 
Portuguese Admiral continued throughout a part of 1623 and the whole 
of 1624 j; but they terminated at length in a series of engagements, 
fought off Bandar 'Abbas in February 1625, between a fleet under his 
orders and some English and Dutch ships. The Portuguese squadron 
commanded by Nuno Alvarez Botello, consisted of 8 galleons and 16 
frigates, while on the opposite side the English ships Royal James, " 
Eagle, “ Jonas '' and Star and four Dutch vessels were engaged. 
Three separate actions took place, on the 1st, 3rd, and 14jth of February, 
and were very hotly contested ; the English fired some 20,000 rounds 
from their guns, and the Royal James '' was struck by no less than 405 
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Portuguese shot^ some of which were nearly 9 inches in diameter. In the 
final action the Portuguese were severely handled and to a great extent 
dismasted ; but the English and Dutch^ for want of ammunition^ were 
unable to follow them when they drew off. Huy Freire at first retired to 
the Arabian mainland opposite, where a few * days after the battle he 
was seen by the Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, probably at Khor 
Quwai. The English had 29 killed in all, and the Dutch a similar number 
including their commodore, while the Portuguese lost two captains and 
about 4)0 men in the last encounter, besides Botello and others in those that 
preceded. The general result must have been unfavourable to the Portu- 
guese, for after this they made no more attempts to recover Hormuz.f In 
1625 they made a peace with the Persians by which the transfer of Hormuz 
and Qishm to Shah ■* Abbas was confirmed, but a moiety of the customs 
of Kung, near the modern Lingeh, was assigned to them; it was 
probably at this time that Basidu also, which they had formerly held, 
passed out of their possession. In 1625 the JPortuguese were as 
unpopular as ever on the coasts of the Gulf. It was observed by the 
Italian traveller Pietro della Valle that they could not safely land on the 
Batinah coast ; and boats sent ashore for water from the Portuguese 
vessel in which he journeyed were repulsed with musket shots by the 
inhabitants of Bardistan, 

Soon after the destruction of Hormuz, where, though accounts differ, 
it would seem that little except the fort now remained, the representatives 
of the East India Company settled at Bandar ^Abbas. Permission was 
granted them by the Shah, in 1623 or 1624*, to occupy two houses there; 
but they were not allowed to erect any building of their own, lest they 
should turn it into a castle. In 1624, owing to a combination among 
Persian dealers to raise the price of silk, the Company's business came to 
a standstill. The Factory at Isfahan was on the point of being closed, 
when Shah ^Abbas intervened and by means of timely concessions induced 
the Factors to remain until the pleasure of the Company should be 
known. At Bandar ''Abbas, likewise, little or no business was done; and 
in January 16 24, ‘the Company in London, though not yet aware of the 
point that matters had reached on the spot, instructed Kerridge, who was 
on leave at home and whom they now appointed to the charge of the 
factory at Surat, to act as their agent in re-settling or dissolving 

♦The 8th February (0. S.) would correspond to the 21st February (N. S,). 

tThe Spanish historian claims the victory for the Portuguese, who, he says, sank 3 
of their adversaries* ships and chased the remainder, besides inflicting on the allies a 
loss of 1,000 men. On the other hand, an English captain, who was present in tlio 
iight claimed that 800 Portuguese had been killed. 
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their Persian trade^ after making, if possible, a personal inspection in 
Persia. Apparently at the beginning of 1625 Kerridge arrived at 
Bandar ^Abbas, where he was present during the naval engagements with 
the Portuguese fought in February of that year ; and, presumably on his 
advice, the Company's establishments in Persia were maintained. 

Other diffi- addition to commercial difficulties, the Company's representatives 

^nglish^ contend with dishonesty and unreasonable demands on the part 

Pergia, 1624- of the local Persian officials. No redress could be obtained in respect 
of the spoil of Hormuz, the Persian share of which had apparently been 
reported by the Khan of Shiraz to his sovereign as amounting to 60,000 
Tumans or over £180,000, nor in regard to the unfair division of the 
guns taken ; and the Company were obliged to be content with three 
months^ pay for their ships, which had in fact, from first to last, been 
employed for eight months in the Persian service. The Persians 
apparently agreed that the English should receive half the customs of 
Bandar Abbas in lieu of those of Hormuz, the trade of which had ceased 
to exist ; but the proceeds received by the Company were disappointingly 
small, and, whereas the former customs of Hormuz had amounted to 
$180,000 * a year, the Company's moiety at Bandar ^Abbae seems to 
have been only 225 Tumans (£675) in 1624 and 300 Tumans (£900) in 
1625. 

Persian re- Frequent requisitions by the Persians for aid against the Portuguese 
however, the greatest cause of friction. Though not included in 
naval assist- the Anglo-Persian agreement of 9th January 1622, some undertaking to 
the effect that English shipping should clear the passages of this Gulf 
and sustain the moiety of the charge had apparently been given to the 
Persians, t who took advantage of it to demand the co-operation of the 
English against the Portuguese at Masqat and in the direction of Basrah ; 
but the request in regard to Masqat was ultimately evaded, and the other 
was directly refused.J The Persians had meanwhile fortified Bandar 
^ Abbas and improved the defences of Qishm, and at first they held the 
Hormuz fort also with a garrison of 200 to 300 men ; but the latter 
post, till the final overthrow of the Portuguese fleet by the English and 

^ Probably not less than £20,000} and possibly a good dsal more. Quo contemporary 
antbority estimated the annual value of tbe Portuguese customs at Hormtlz at 
£4O0,C00 ; but this seems an impossible figure. 

t See in particular Calendar of State Papers {Past Indies) 1625-29, page 2. 

J Fryer— see footnote on page 24 -seems to connect the failui'e of the English 
to obtain a fair share of tbe Bandar ’AbbSs customs with : their supposed default in 
protecting the Gulf ; but this theory seems contrary to tbe evidence. 
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after that event; its occupation being no longer necessary^ it seems to 
have been abandoned. The materials of Hormuz were largely utilised 
by the Persians to build the town which had begun to spring up at 
Bandar ^AbbaS; but some of them were carried off by the Dutch to 
Batavia. 

The Dutch; whose position in the East was now becoming strong; Proceedings 
took advantage of the fall of Hormuz to establish a trade at Bandar Dutct. 

'’AbbaS; and; as we have seeii; they co-operated with the English in finally 
defeating the Portuguese ; but their intentions were much distrusted by 
the English Company^’s servants. One of the reasons given by Kerridge 
and his council for maintaining the English Factories in Persia was that 
the Dutch had intruded themselves and scandalised our intendments 
unto the Sophy/^* It was strongly suspected that the Dutch were 
intriguing with the Persians to obtain possession of the deserted settle- 
ment of Hormuz for themselveS; or that they might attempt to seize it 
by force ; and fear of being supplanted by the Dutch made the English 
very cautious in declining to meet Persian demands for naval assistance. 

Further; the Dutch declined to pay customs at Bandar ^Abbas and, 
though dunned by the English Factory; persisted in their refusal. 

Meanwhile the power of Shah ^Abbas I continued to increase; and his Increasing 
^ power of 

frontiers to extend; chiefly at the expense of Turkey. In 1638 the Shah *Abbas. 

Persian armies overran Hraq and took Baghdad; of which the Persians 

remained in possession until 1638 ; KadhimaiU; Karbala and Najaf with 

their Shi^ah Shrihes; as also Hillah; came under the Shah ; but Basrah 

seems to have been successfully defended by its Turkish governor with 

the help of the Portuguese; who in 1635; a Persian army being then in 

the neighbourhood; kept five ships at Basrah to help the Turks. On the 

23rd of March 1635; the Persians suddenly abandoned their attack on 

Basrah, 


The embassy of Sir Dodmore Cotton to Persia, 1626-28. 

Sir Robert Sherley^s mission to Spain having ended in failure not- 
withstanding a sojourn of five years in Madrid; or the fall of H ormuz 
having caused him to change his views, he proceeded to England in 
1633 or 1638. On the 38th of January 1634; and again on the 
ISth .of April 1635; he had audiences of the King; at which he 

* That is the Shsh of the day, from the name of the Safavi dynasty to which he 
belonged. ^ 
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appeared habited as a Persian and was received with much ceremony. 
Meanwhile, however, perhaps at the suggestion of the Company^’s servants 
in Persia, Shah "Ahhas had despatched a Persian gentleman as Ambas- 
sador to England ; this was a certain Naqdi Ali Baig, who left Surat in 
April 1625 but did not reach England until February 1626, some time 
after the Star,^'^ in which he sailed, had been given up for lost. A 
singular collision occm’red in London between the Shah^s two ambas- 
sadors, of whom Naqdi ^Ali Baig apparently enjoyed the countenance of 
the East India Company. Sir Bobert Sherley, having gone with the 
Earl of Cleveland and others to visit Naqdi ■’Ali Baig at his lodgings, 
was violently assaulted and knocked down by the Persian and his son ; 
and Naqdi "Ali Baig declared Sherley to be an impostor and his letter of 
credence a forgery. On the 6th of March 1626 the Persian had an 
audience of King Charles and presented a letter from the Shah, in which 
it was stated that Naqdi ^Ali Baig had been sent to desire nothing but 
His Majesty^s love, and that he would command his merchants and all 
his people to come freely into his country to buy or sell or do what they 
pleased, and none should dare to force any bargain upon them.-'^ 

Despatch of The English court, though inclined to trust Sir Robert Sherley, were 
decide between the two disputants, and ultimately the King 
Persia under decided to send Sir Dodmore Cotton as Ambassador to Persia to 
Sir D. Cotton, yeciplrooate the friendly sentiments of the Shah, to place the English 
trade in Persia, which as we have seen was in a depressed state, upon a 
better footing, and also to ascertain whether Sir Robert Sherley had 
really been accredited to him by the Shah. Sherley was to accompany 
the mission, and the East India Company were requested to arrange for 
the conveyance of the Ambassador and his party to Persia. This last 
demand the Company sought to evade, as they wished neither Cotton 
nor Sherley to be brought into their affairs, but their objections were 
overruled. Cotton was instructed, however, not to interfere in the 
Company's mercantile business. 

Voyage of Company's fleet, carrying the English Ambassador, his staff, — in- 

the English eluding Sir Thomas Herbert, the chronicler of the mission,— and the 
embassy to ’ 

India, 1627. Persian Ambassadors, sailed from England on Good Friday 1627 

and reached Surat on the 30th of November in the same year. On the 

day of sighting the Indian coast, Naqdi 'Ali Baig, on whom the fear of 

his master's displeasure had begun to y^eigh,* committed suicide by 

* He liad torn up a commission which Sherley alleged to be the Shah'.'? and he had 
also beeii guilty of some irregularities in money u.atters. Shfth 'Abbas subsequently 
declared that, ‘‘if he bad not thns prevented it, at his coming to the Court bis Body 
should first have been backt in pieces, and then in the open Market*place burnt with 
*^Dogs-tuxds.” 
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swallowing opium. His body was sent ashore for burial, and eleven guns 
were fired by the Mary/^ the ship on which he died. 

On the 17th of December the Ambassador and his suite left Surat for 
Persia in the William/^ accompanied by the Exchange/^ ^^Hart^^ 
and other gallant ships; and on the lOth of January 16^8 they landed at 
Bandar ^ Abbas under a salute of 100 guns from the fleet, to which the 
Persian land batteries replied with ten salvoes. From Bandar ^ Abbas 
the embassy proceeded by way of Lar to Shiraz, then the second city in 
Persia, where they arrived at the beginning of March and were well 
entertained for more than three weeks by the merry duke,^^ Imam Quli 
Khan. On the 10th of April a triumphal entry was made into Isfahan, 
some Hindus being observed among the crowds that turned out to wel- 
come them ; an entertainment also was given in their honour on the 
fourth day by Mr. Burt, the head of the English Factory, ^^a very 
accomplished Merchant.'^*’ On May Day they set forth on their way to 
the Persian court, which was then at Ashraf in Mazandaran. 

The embassy reached Ashraf on the 21st of May and four days 
later Sir Dodmore Cotton had an audience with the Shah. He explained 
that the object of his journey was to congratulate the Shah .on his 
victories- over their common enemy the Turk, to promote trade, to 
obtain for Sir Robert Sherley an opportunity of vindicating himself 
from the charges ot Naqdi *Ali Baig, and to desire that a perpetual 
League of friendship might be continued '"twixt the two powerful 
Monarchs of Great Britain and Persia. Shah ^Abbas, rising from his 
seat^to reply, disparaged the power of the Turks but expressed a wish 
that the dissensions of the princes of Christendom, by which the Turks 
profitedj might cease; in regard to trade, he promised that the King 
of England should receive 10,000 bales of silk every January at Bandar 
^Abbas in exchange for English cloth of equal value ; he expressed, in 
general terms, his satisfaction with Sherley and his disapproval of the 
conduct of N aqdi ^ Ali Baig ; and, finally, he cheerfully embraced the 
proffered league of friendship and made the Ambassador himgelf heartily 
welcome, adding and seeing you have done me that honour none of 
my predecessors ever had before, for you are the fi.rst Ambassador 
^Hhat ever came from Great Britain in that quality to my country, you 
may deservedly challenge the more respect; yea, as I account your 
Master chief of the worshippers of Jesus, so do I of yourself in a 
superior degree to any other Ambassador now present.’’ After the audi- 
ence, in another apartment, the Shah called for a bowl of wine and drank 
to King Charles’s health, whereupon the Ambassador stood up and 
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uncovGred liis liead^ whicli bGing noted by the Padshah^ tlie nioie to 
oblige he lifted up his turban, and, after an bourns entertainment, 
dismissed him ^dth much satisfaction.^^ 

After this favourable reception matters began to go ill, in consequence 
of an enmity borne by Muhammad ^Ali Baig, the Shah^s favourite, to 
Sir Robert Sherley ; and Sir Dodmore Cotton could not obtain another 
interview with the Shah. The Persian court soon afterwards moved to 
Qazvin, whither the English embassy followed to receive their conge ; 
but at this place Sir Robert Sherley died on the 1 3th of July, and Sir 
Dodmore Cotton followed him on the 23rd of the same month. A letter 
from the Shah to the King was eventually granted to the survivors of 
the mission, among whom was Herbert, and with it they returned to 
England. The explanation of the partial failure of this embassy may 
perhaps be found in a remark of the Company's /Factors at Isfahto, that 
Sir Dodmore Cotton's '' extreme want in things exteriorly befitting so 
*‘high a minister caused him much disrespect, of which he w^as very 
sensible, blaming Sir Robert Sherley and his own unadvisedness," 


Internal and external affairs of Persia from Sir Dodmore Cotton's 
embassy to the first war between England and Holland, 1628-53. 

Before proceeding to trace further the history of the East India 
Company in the Persian Gulf, it is necessary to take a brief survey of 
Persian affairs during that period. 

Shah 'Abbas I continued to reign until 1628, towards the close of 
which year — or possibly at the beginning of 1629 — he died and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Shah Safi. Among the numberless victims 
of the craelty and caprice of the new ruler was Imam Quli Khan, the 
erstwhile governor of Shiraz and captor, with English aid, of Hormuz. 
In the time of Shah Safi, Qandahar was appropriated by the Mughal 
Emperor of India; the relations of the Persian and Indian courts 
became unfriendly ; and in 1639 Mughal subjects were prohibited by the 
Emperor from trading to Bandar 'Abbas. In 1638 BaghdM was 
recovered from Persia by the Turks ; and the greater part of 'Iraq, 
containing the Shi'ah holy places, which had been controlled by the 
Persians since 1623, came once more under Ottoman domination. In 
1639 a Treaty defining, in somewhat general terms, the Perso-Turkish 
frontier was concluded between the two powers ; it formed the basis of 
all later discussions of the subject. 
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Shall ^ Abbas II^ the son and successor of Shah Safi, ruled from May 
1 641 -until after the close of the period with which we are now concerned. 
Peace with Turkey was maintained unbroken throughout his reign; but 
between 1648 and 1650 the Shah was at war with the Mughal Emperor, 
from whom he succeeded in once more wresting Qandahar. According 
to Tavernier the wall of Bandar ^ Abbas town was built about 1650. 


Eelations of the East India Company with the Persian Govern- 
ment, 1628-53. 


On the death of Shah ^Abbas I, the fact, of which they were not 
unaware, that commercial and similar concessions in Persia expired 
with the sovereign by whom they were granted and must be renewed 
by his successor, was brought home to the East India Company. He- 
newal* of Shah ’Ahbas^s Farman of 1617 was obtained from Shah Safi 
without much difiioulty in J uly or August 1629, but not without an 
undertaking on the part of the Company'^s agents that they would take 
from the Shah annually 20,000 T-iimans' worth of silk, paying for 
one-third of the same in cash ; and, to ensure observance of the Farman 
after issue, it was further found necessary to disburse about £1,500 a 
year in presents to the Shah and his courtiers. The exigencies of the 
Khan of Shiraz, though of a different character, were so serious that in 
1832 the Company’s representatives in Persia pressed for permission 
from their mastei’s to occupy, that is apparently to seize and fortify 
without the consent of the Shah, a place upon the Persian coast to 
which they might retire in an emergency ; but leave does not seem to 
have been granted. 

Most of the privileges of the Company were renewed by Shah 
'Abbas I £ not long after his accession; but in 1644 some necessary 
Farmtos of a subsidiary character were refused on the ground that the 
English had diminished their purchases of silk, - a fact which could 
not be denied, and which, as we may remark in passing, was due to the 
ascendancy at the time of Puritanical influences in England. 

The yield of the English shares of the customs at Bandar ^Abhas 
continued to be disappointingly small. In 1629 heavy loss was occasioned 
by the proceedings of a Mughal Ambassador from India, who, having 

* For the terms in which the Farman was renweed. see Letter^ received hy the 
JEasit India Yol. VJ, page 293 
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*been conveyed in an English vessel to Bandar ^Abbas^ insisted on landing 
two-thirds of the carg'O of the English fleet thei'e as presents to the 
Shah, and consequently duty-free. In 1680-31 the Company's revenue 
from the customs was 650 Tumans,* in 1632-33 only 24^2 Tumans, and 
in 1633-34, apparently, 341 Tumtos. In 1639-40 arrears to the 
amount of 200 Tumans were with diflSculty recovered from the Persians, 
and it was hoped that 500 Tumans would be received on account of the 
current year j in 1640-41 the recoveries amounted to 700 Tumans. In 
1643-44 the Company obtained 600 Tumans and in the next year 616 
Tumans ; in 1647-48 their share was 635 Tumans, and in 1650-51 it rose 
to the unprecedented figure of 750 Tumans, or more than £2,250, and was 
even described as the principal item of profit in the Company's dealings 
with Persia. 

In some years the smallness of the amounts received was due partly 
to bad trade ; but the frauds and negligence of the Persians, and even 
of the Company's own servants, and refusal of payment by the Dutch 
were factors of greater importance. About 1630 Captain Weddell, 
being accused of a serious fault in some other connection, pled that he 
had saved the Company £2,000 at Bandar 'Abbas by setting a guard 
to watch the customs, and about 1633 the position was somewhat improved 
by the energy and integrity of a Factor named Loftus ; but in 1 637-38, on 
the other hand, when the return was poor, it was reported that there bad 
been collusion between the captains of the Company's ships, the Factors 
on shore, and the Persian officials. In 1 640 some zealous employes of 
the Company went so far as to recommend that force should be used 
to oblige the Persians to deal honestly in the matter. 

At various times it was estimated that the English share, if it could 
be recovered in full, would amout to 5,000 or 6,000 Tumans, that is to 
considerably over £15,000 a year ; and according to Mandelslo, one of 
the embassy from the Duke of Holstein to the Shah, who passed through 
Bandar 'Abbas in 1688, the English were then only receiving about 
one-tenth of their just dues. In 1663, the privilege of free trade at 
Bandar 'Abbas having some years before been extended by the Shah to 
the Dutch, the Company's servants urged that this exemption should 
only be held to affect the Persian and not the English moiety of the 
customs ; but it does not appear in what manner this question was 
settled. 

♦The Persian Tu man was at this time worth more than £3 English; in 1677 it 
was £3-6-8. 
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Decline of Portuguese power in the Gulf, 1628-53. 

The Portuguese^ though fallen from their high estate in ihe East, 
continued for a time to be a military danger to the English. 

Captain Swanley, who in 1628-29 went as Commodore of a fleet of 
five of the Company’s ships to the Persian Gidf, to advance English trade 
and to land a Mughal Ambassador to Persia at Bandar ^ Abbas, was 
commissioned to attack in the course of his voyage any Portuguese vesseP 
or fleet which he might discover ; but it is not known whether he found 
any opportunity of taking action on this part of his instructions. 

In 1630 the Viceroy of Goa, having received reinforcements from 
Europe, attempted to prevent an English fleet from approaching Surat ; 
but the result of the actions which ensued, by sea and on land, was 
unfavourable to the Portuguese ; and the Viceroy then transferred his 
attention to the Persian Gulf. A Portuguese envoy, with instructions 
from the King of Spain authorising him to resort to bribery, was at 
this time sent, or had already proceeded, to Shiraz, where he succeeded in 
gaining the ear of the Persian Governor of Pars ; and, through the latter, 
a request for the rendition of Hormuz to the Portuguese was preferred to 
the Shah and certain privileges for Portuguese trade at Kung were either 
secured for the first time or confirmed. At one moment it was feared 
that Portuguese influence in Persia was about to eclipse that of the 
English ; but the agents of the East India Company were still able to 
obtain from the Shah an order for 200 Persian troops to proceed to 
Bandar ^ Abbas to defend the English Factory and shipping there against 
Portuguese attack ; and ultimately, in 1631, the Portuguese were dis- 
appointed by the Persians and fell back on designs of seizing Hormuz by 
force. These, however, they were unable to put into execution, though 
to facilitate operations they established a post* at or near Eas-al-Khaimah 
on the Arabian Coast. 

In 1632 and 1633 the Persians were anxious to take the offensive 
against the Portuguese at Masqat, and the Governor of Shiraz extorted 
a promise of naval assistance from the English, who feared that, if they 
did not comply, the Khan might have recourse to the Dutch; the 
projected expedition, however, never took shape. In 1634 the Portuguese 
repaired the fortifications of Masqat. In 1688, when Mandelslo 
visited Bandar ^Abbas, the Portuguese language was still spoken, more 
or less, by all the native inhabitants ; but Portuguese and Spaniards 

* at Julfar.” — See footnote on page 22 ante. 
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vere prohibited from entering the town^ and the former frequently 
revenged themselves by committing petty depredations in the vicinity. 
Peace be- Hostilities between the English and Portuguese in the East were at 
^and l^^igth brought to an end by a truce^ concluded in May or June 1634^ 
Portuga^ in between the President at Surat and the Viceroy of Goa; explanations 
from 1634. * between the Crowns of England and Spain followed ; and in 1635 
instructions were issued to the Company “’s servants in Persia to remain 
neutral in the trouble between the Persians and the Portuguese. On the 
20th of January 1636 the truce was replaced by a Convention signed at 
Goa, and amity was re-established. 

Recovery by In 1640 Portugal was emancipated from the yoke of Spain and, 

her inde- under a prince of a house of Braganza, became again, after an interval 
pendence in of sixty years, an independent power; but this change had no very 
marked effect on the position of the nation in the East. The value of 
Masqat to the Portuguese military governor was estimated at this time 
at 50,000 ducats a year. 

The Porfcu- On the loss of Hormuz the Portuguese had directed their com- 

Basrah^l623- activity and* missionary enthusiasm largely to Basrah, where 

40. they established a commercial factory, a religious community, and a 

seminary of learning; and until 1640 at least, as we shall see later on, 
they maintained at that place a serious competition with English trade. 
In 1624 and 1625 they assisted the Turks to defend Basrah and its 
dependencies against Persian attacks, and in the latter year they kept 
five large vessels at Basrah for this purpose. The transfer of the Portu- 
guese trade in the Gulf from Persia to Turkey was viewed with 
jealousy and dislike by the Shah, and this appears to have been the 
principal cause of the Persian attempts upon Basrah. 

Expulsion of The hold of the Portuguese upon '"Oman now began to relax : in 1640 
guese having been informed by Arabs in the 'Portuguese Custom 

*Oman, j 640- house that the fort was weakly manned, a native force attacked Masqat, 
but -without success ; and in November 1643 Sobar -was lostj 37 Portu- 
guese being taken prisoners and the military guard all killed. In 1 648, 
as more fully related in the history of the 'Oman Sultanate, the Arabs 
besieged Masqat and compelled the Captain-General to agree to terms by 
■which the po-wer and influence of the Portuguese in 'Oman -w'ere greatly 
circumscribed. Besides Sobar, the Portuguese had already lost, or lost 
about this time, “ Caurusar, " « Dobar " and Quryat. At the end of 
1649 Masqat was again assailed by an Arab force, and in January 1650 
the Portuguese made a compkte surrender of their supposed “ im- 
pregnable fortress " and evac uated the country. In 1649, before this 

* See the Appendix on Beligions in the Persian Gulf. 
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final catastrophe, orders were sent out from Europe by the King of 
Portugal that every effort should be made to keep Masqat and that 
Cassapo (perhaps Khasab) should be strengthened ; at Masqat Shaikhs 
and Moors were not to be allowed to live in the town. If possible, a 
port should be created at Bandaly near Comoras (Bander ^Abbas). 

After the fall of Masqat, a Portuguese fleet was sent to the Clulf and Position of 
apparently prospected for a new settlement on the coasts of Lar Erthe 

probably of the modern Bastak and Lingeh districts) and on those of OuK after 
Hasa. The island of Hanjam seems to have been tendered by the 
Persians, with rights of fortifications; but the Portuguese did not accept ’Oman, 1650- 
the offer, from an impression, apparently, that a site at Cassapo 
(perhaps Khasab) or at some other point upon the Arabian coast would be 
more advantageous. The Portuguese Factory and privileges at Kung, 
founded about 1625, were maintained; but, with the cessation of the 
power of the Portuguese to compel vessels to call there, the prosperity of 
the place seems gradually to have departed. The Portuguese had thus 
been dislodged from their last remaining territorial foothold in the Persian 
Gulf, and the Portuguese flag, as familiar in Gulf waters during nearly a 
century and a half as that of a local power, had become the ensign of 
a distant and foreign nation. 

The fall of the Portuguese was due to several causes, principally Oauses of the 
A . . 1 • • 1 *1 decline of the 

perhaps to violence and bad faith in dealing with their Oriental neigh- Portugue.-e 

hours ; but also, largely, to jealousies and dissensions among themselves. P^wer. 

They founded no mercantile company, as did their rivals the English 
and the Dutch, their trade being instead inefiiciently administered as a 
royal monopoly ; and, in the end, even the military basis on which their 
power rested became insecure for want of discipline and of professional 
foresight. The low level of Portuguese naval discipline in 1624-25 was 
remarked by the Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, who, notwith- 
standing his marked sympathy for fellow-Catholics, could not forbear from 
contrasting what he saw on Portuguese vessels with the conditions that 
prevailed on board English ships. The verdict of the Portuguese 
historian himself is given in these words : The ruin of our affairs 
proceeds from the little regard the great ones have for the lesser sort ; 
and the covetousness of the small ones, which made them forget their 

country and their honour The Portugueses can recover what is 

lost, but know not how to preserve what they gain, which is the 
most glorious part, it being the work of fortune to gain, and that of 
prudence to preserve/^* 

*See The Portugues Asia, Vol. Ill, pages 382-^3 (Stevens’ translation of 
Manuel de Fariay Sousa). 
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The disappearance of the Portuguese from the field did not, it should 
be observed, relieve the English in the Persian Gulf from commercial 
and political rivalry ; for, as the power of the Portuguese declined, that 
of the Dutch increased rapidly and became dangerous. 

In Persia the Dutch, resorting to bribery and paying high prices 
for Persian commodities, strove assiduously to oust the English from the 
position that they had so painfully won; and in 1633 the Factors of 
the East India Company did not venture to raise the question of a 
fresh silk contract with the Shah, though one was desired, for fear that 
they should be outbidden by the Dutch. There were also traitors in 
the English camp. In 1637, on the death of Gibson, the English Agent 
at Isfahan, it was discovered that he had actually been lending* money 
out of the funds of the East India Company to the Dutch, and so 
enabling them to buy silk and generally to encroach upon English trade. 
The speculative methods of the Dutch had, however, some disadvantag’es ; 
at this time they were in debt to Armenian merchants in Persia to 
the extent of £100,000, and, as their stocks were deficient and they 
failed to reduce their liabilities at the end of the season below £65,000, 
a temporary embargo was placed, at the instance of the Armenians, 
upon their exportation of silk. , 

In 16S8, the year in which Mandelslo. visited Bandar ^ Abbas, the 
Dutch as well as the English had a Factory there, the whole spice trade 
was in their hands, and they had obtained an exemj)tioii from import 
duty. In 1639-40 Dutch shipping and stock inedominated at Bandar 
^Abbas ; but the English Factors in Persia, unwilling to give way 
to their rivals, postponed compliance with orders that they had received 
to close the Company’s establishment at Isfahan. In 1641 the 
Hollanders, in their efforts to engross ’’ or monopolise the export trade 
of Persia, were selling European goods in the country below cost x^ice. 

In 1645 the Dutch, whose object was now to make their influence 
predominant in Persia by any means whatever, not excluding even 
military force, sent a large fleet to the Gulf under Commodore Block.* 
At Bandar 'Abbas a refund of 4,900 Tumans was demanded’ of the 

*See Bruces Annals, Vol. I, page 414. Tavernier (page 94) gives a somewhat 
different and more elaborate explanation of the Qishm incident, but he was mis- 
informed as to the date. 
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Persians on account of customs realised from the Dutch Agent, — a 
circumstance from which it would appear that the Dutch had not been 
uniformly successful in their efforts to avoid paying duty; and the 
prospects of a collision between the Dutch and the Persians became so 
serious that the property of the English East India Company at Bandar 
^Abbas was removed for greater safety to Basrah, where it arrived in 
June 1645. In the autumn of 1645, no settlement with the Persians 
having been effected, the ''Dutch attacked Qishm; and, though they 
failed to take the place and lost a number of men from the heat, the 
Shah at once sought an armistice and i>repared to yield to their demands 
for trade upon more favourable terms. Block died at Isfahan, whither 
he had proceeded by special permission ; but before his death he had a 
satisfactory interview with the Shah, of which the result appeared in 
a license granted to the Dutch to export silk, free of duty, from any part 
of Persia. 

The Dutch next extended their mercantile war against the English 
to ’Iraq and sent a fleet of eight vessels to Basrah, — a step by which 
the trade of the English Factory recently established at that place 
was for the time being destroyed. In 1649 the influence of the Dutch 
in the Gulf was in the ascendant, and there appeared a prospect of 
their obtaining further i^rivileges from the Persian Government, who 
now held them in awe, but not in respect. In 1650 the preponderance 
of the Dutch in the Gulf continued to increase and was intensified by 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Masqat ; the Dutch fleet which 
visited Bandar ^Abbas in this year consisted of ten vessels, and the 
stocks landed were large. About this time, according to Tavernier, 
the Hollanders disposed of about 1,500,000 lbs. of pepper in Persia * and 
paid with the same for the whole of their silk. In the following year 
cargoes of an estimated value of nearly £100,000 were brought ashore 
at Bandar ^Abbas from eleven Dutch ships, and English trade suffered 
severely. In 1652-53 the Dutch sent fifteen vessels and goods worth 
more than £120,000 to Bandar ‘’Abbas, thus swamping English com- 
merce; but a demand which they made for equality of treatment with 
the English was still rejected by the Shah, on the ground that they 
had not performed such services to Persia as the English had. A Dutch 
Commissary, however, had a favourable reception at Isfahan ; yet with 
all the advantages on his side and in spite of heavy pecuniary sacrifices, 
he was unable to prevent the English from obtaining a Considerable 
quantity of silk on advantageous terms. 

Prom Taverniers language it might be thought that he referred to an 
arrangement, hut the quantity of pepper seems too large for this. 
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War between Meanwhile^ in 165:^, thougli news of the event had not yet reached 

HoQan^d ^ East^ war had broken out between the English and the Dutch in 

Europe, Europe^ 

1652 . ^ 

Competition of Courteous Association with the East India 

Company, 1663-50. 

During some years of the period now under consideration^ the English 
East India Company had to contend not only with foreign competition 
but also with that of interlopers/^ or unchartered traders, belonging 
to their own nation. In December 1635, in consequence of the peace 
lately arranged with Spain and Portugal, an association of merchants, 
to trade to the Portuguese settlements in the East, was formed by S ir 
William Courten under a royal charter which the East India Company 
considered to have been unjustly granted in violation of their ancient 
and exclusive rights ; their remonstrances being disregarded, however, 
they merely instructed their servants not to afford any assistance to the 
representatives of the rival association. Captain Weddell, formerly of 
the East India Company's service, was one of the principal organisers 
of the new corporation. In 16i0 Courten'^s Association competed strenu- 
ously in the Persian trade, and they even made efforts to instil doixbts 
into the mind of the Persian Government respecting the light in which the 
East India Company was regarded by the King of England. In 1645 
one of the ships of Courten^s Association visited Bandar ^Abbas, and 
the commander, in consideration of a promise that he would at his return 
take over the whole of the Shah^s silks at that port, was allowed hy 
the Shahbandar or chief customs officer to land his whole cargo free of 
duty. At last, in 1649, this unfortunate rivalry was terminated by an 
arrangement between Courten-^s Association, now known as The Assada 
Merchants,^'' and the East India Company. 


Course of the East India Company's trade, 1628-53. 

It remains to review the course, during this period of severe competi- 
tion, of the East India Company's trade in the Persian Gulf. 

The death of Shah ^Abbas I was a serious blow to the Company's 
trade in Persia, for, on the occurrence of that event, the royal silk maga- 


The Com- 
pany’s trade 
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zines ivere plundered and local rebellions occurred^ resulting^ in 1631 ^ in 
the dissemination of Persian silk far and wide over Turkey and Russia ; 
the new Shah, moreover, was addicted rather to dissipation than to business, 
and he did not at first maintain stocks of silk for disposal as had been the 
custom of his grandfather. Much difficulty, too, occurred in transporting 
the silk, which was collected at Isfahan, to the port of shipment at 
Bandar Abbas 3 and in 1681-32 no less than six English Factors 
succumbed to the hardships of the road, while accompanying caravans 
between those two places. After this a short-lived attempt was made to 
have the silk brought to Bandar ^ Abbas by Persian agency 3 but the 
frauds committed by the native transporters were enormous, and it was 
found necessary to re-weigh and examine every bale at Bandar •'Abbas. 

In 1633 a profitable trade was done. The conclusion was now 16S3. 
reached that, inasmuch as private merchants in Persia had no credit and 
were unreliable, the only practicable method of carrying on the silk 
traffic was by means of a general contract with the Shah, — an arrange- 
ment however not free from drawbacks, for there was a constant danger 
of the Dutch outbidding the English for the contract. In the same year 
also some frauds, in regard both to the quality and quantity of the silk 
supplied, were discovered ; but redress was obtained by a representation 
to the Shah, to whom the faulty silk was shown. 

In 1634 it was reported that the last contract, which was for nearly 1634. 
£100,000 worth of silk, had been satisfactorily fulfilled by the Shah^s 
agent ; but the Dutch were busily engaged in bribing the Persian 
officials, and it was feared that in future the Shah would demur to receiv- 
ing any portion of the price of his silks in kind and would insist on full 
payment in cash. 

In 1635 the Company in London instructed their servants in India 1636. 
to procure pepper and fine spices, for the purpose at once of facilitating 
the trade in Persia and improving that in India. About the same time 
the commercial position was reconsidered by the Company's representa- 
tives in Persia, who were inclined to recommend that the royal contract 
system for silk should be discontinued and the article bought instead in 
the open market; but, before orders on their proposals could be given, a 
fresh contract was arranged by Gibson, the Agent at Isfahan, on the 
16th July 1636 : under this agreement the Shah undertook to deliver 
1,000 loads of silk to the English within three years at the rate of 42 
TQmans or about £130 per load, and to accept payment for one-third of 
the whole amount in ready money and for the remainder in broadcloth, 
kerseys and tin. 



1636. 


1638. 


1639. 


1611. 


1643-44. 


1646-47. 
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In 1636 President Premlen from Surat visited Bandar Abbas and 
drew up a new set of ^^regulations ; these were apparently adopted^ but 
their nature is not explained. 

In 1638 a letter from King Charles, requesting that commercial rela- 
tions might be placed on a better footing, was presented to the Shah 
along with portraits of the English royal family ; and by these means a 
new contract for silk was secured, as also a Farman for the recovery of 
debts still due to the Company under a former contract. In the same 
year, at the time of Mandelslo^s visit to Bandar ‘^Abbas, the exports of 
the English from that port were silk and cotton cloth, raw silk and raw 
cotton, Persian carpets, rhubarb, saffron, rosewater, etc., while their 
imports were cloth, tin and steel from England, and indigo and silk and 
cotton stuffs from India ; the stuffs last mentioned were, it would appear, 
preferred by the Persians, on account of their finer texture and brighter 
colours, to the manufactures of their own country. 

In 1639 Fremlen'^s ^'regulations began to produce their effect, 
which was apparently satisfactory ; and, partly it would appear by means 
of a threat of withdrawing from Isfahan, an order was obtained from the 
Shah for 265 loads of silk and arrears of customs at Bandar ’'Abbas ; but 
it was feared that there would be difficulty in arranging a fresh silk 
contract. It appears to have been really the desire of the Comjiany at 
this time to close the Isfahan Factory and concentrate their business at 
Bandar ’’Abbas ; but the competition of the Dutch and of Courteii^s 
Association rendered the abandonment of Isfahan impossible. Shiraz, on 
account of its superior climate, was inhabited, so far as possible, by the 
Factors in Persia in preference to Bandar ■’Abbas. 

In 1641 trade was depressed by uncertain markets ; and outstandings 
not easily recoverable and presents which the Shah required in return for 
every petty Farman made serious inroads upon the Company’s profits. 
In 1642 Persian merchants dealing with Aleppo began to undersell the 
Company in European goods, but the trade in Indian commodities con- 
tinued profitable. 

The position of affairs about this time cannot however have been 
satisfactory, for in 1643 the Company were inclined to withdraw from the 
Persian trade altogether, -first selling off their stock and recovering their 
debts in the country j but the design was opposed by their local represen- 
tatives. In 1644 the intentions of the (’ompany were still doubtful, but 
eventually they decided to remain. 

In 1646 a fall in the price of silk in Persia temporarily re-invigorated 
that branch of the business, which ^was in a drooping state j but in 1647 
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trade generally became more precarious than at any previous time^ and 
the outlook was gloomy. 

War between the Shah and the Mughal Emperor interrupted 164849. 
communication by land between Persia and India in 1648-49, and the 
Company derived considerable profits from freight on goods passing 
between the two countries by sea. In 1649, notwithstanding a decrease 
of the demand for English cloth in Persia and a deficiency of spices for 
importation into that country, trade was unusually profitable ; and the 
gains of the season were estimated at 4,000 Tumans, or more than 
£ 12 , 000 . 

In 1651, inconsequence of Dutch competition, of the unsaleableness [651-53. 
of English imports, and of want of funds, not much business was done 
by the English Factories in Persia ; but two caravans of merchandise 
wern despatched from Bandar ^ Abbas to Isfahan. The English employes 
of the Company in Persia were of opinion that the predominance of the 
Dutch, which was now oppressive, could best be met by resorting to the 
Dutch method of bringing imposing fleets and large stocks to Bandar 
^ Abbas ; and they recommended that this should be done by their masters, 
so soon as circumstances should make it possible. 

English commercial relations with ^Iraq were first established during 
the period with which we are now dealing ; the details of their institution pany’s trade 
are given in the chapter on the history of Turkish ^Iraq. After two 1^85-40,^^^^’ 
preliminary visits by employes to Basrah, in 1635 and 1640, the East 
India Company established a provisional Factory there in or before 1643 ; 
and in 1645, as related above, Basrah became temporarily the chief 
station of the Company in the Gulf. Up to 1 645 the English merchants 
at Basrah enjoyed immunity from Dutch commercial competition, but in 
that year it became suddenly very acute and for a year or two deprived 
the English of all their profits. 


HISTORY OK THE PERSIAN GULF FROM THE FIRST WAR 
BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE DUTCH TO THE 
INVASION OF PERSIA BY THE AFGHANS, 1653-1722. 

Events in Europe, 1653-1722. 

To render more intelligible the relations of the English, the Dutch, 
and others in the Persian Gulf during the period on which we now enter, 
it is necessary to recall some leading events of contemporaneous 
European history, 
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During a series of years tension had been increasing between England 
and Holland in consequence of commercial rivalry between the two 
nations, and especially of aggressions committed by the Dutch in the 
East against the English East India Company. In 1651 a Navigation 
Act was passed in England, of which the object was to destroy the Dutch 
carrying trade ; and in 1653 Cromwell proceeded to declare war against 
Holland. The conflict thus begun for mastery of the seas lasted two years ; 
but no clear superiority was gained by either belligerent in the operations, 
which were conducted on the one side by Tromp and Kuyter and on 
the other by Blake and Monk; and the military result, when in 1654 
peace was made by the burgher party of Amsterdam, was open to 
dispute, A joint Anglo-Duteh Commission, however, which met 
after the war, awarded damages to the amount of £85,000 to the English 
East India Company ; and these were duly paid by the Dutch Company, 
who were obliged also to afford other reparation. 

The effect of this struggle on affairs in the Persian Gulf was neither 
distinct nor permanent ; but we are obliged, by the total absence of 
important historical landmarks in that region between the fall of 
Hormuz and the end of the 17th century, to adopt the first Anglo-Dutch 
war as a fixed point in our naiTative. 

In 1664 an East India Company was formed in France ; the author- 
ity was a charter granted by Louis XIV on the advice of his finance 
minister, Colbert. 

In 1665 the Navigation Act was re-enacted in England and a second 
war with Holland began. An English success off Lowestoft in 1665 
was followed by a doubtful victory for the Dutch in the Channel in 1666 ; 
eventually, however, the Hollanders were driven into their ports ; and 
the peace of Breda, in 1667, brought hostilities to an end. The reaction 
of this contest on Persian Gulf affairs is even less easily discovei^able than 
that of the war of 1653-64; but in India it occasioned a blockade of the 
English Company's ships at Surat by the Dutch. 

Not long after these events the ambition of Louis XIV of France 
brought him into collision with both Holland and Spain ; war against 
Holland was declared in 1673; and in 1676 the combined Dutch and 
Spanish fleets were destroyed in the Mediterranean by the French. The 
King of England (Charles II) at first made common cause with France 
against Holland, and in 1673 a somewhat indecisive engagement between 
English and Dutch vessels took place at Solebay ; but public opinion in 
England was hostile to France, compelling a peace with Holland in 1674 ; 
and towards the end of the six years' struggle England was ranged, with 
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other European powers^ upon the side of Holland. In 1678 the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch was secured by the peace of Nimeguen or Nimwegen. 

In the next European contest^ which began in 1688^ England and 
Holland combined to oppose the predominance of Prance in Europe ; but^ 
under this new alliance^ Dutch interests were altogether subordinated to 
English policy. In 1690 an Anglo-Dutch fleet was defeated by the 
French ofE Beachy Head^ but in 1692 a French armament was destroyed 
off La Hogue ; this last event did not, however, prevent the capture in 
the following year of the Turkish fleets of England and Holland,— 
an occurrence to which we shall have to refer later in connection with 
trade in the Persian Gulf, — and the East India Company's ship Berkley 
Castle was sunk by the French in the Channel. At length in 1697, 
Prance being exhausted and the question of the Spanish succession 
having begun to absorb the attention of Louis XIV, hostilities were 
brought to an end by the peace of Eyswick. 

In 1702 England joined, on the side of the Grand Alliance against 
the French, in the great European war that had now arisen through the 
settlement of the Spanish Succession in accordance with the views of 
Louis XIV ; this war, in which the victories of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, Ramillies and Malplaquet and the capture of Gibraltar by the 
British were incidents, continued until 1712 and was terminated by the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. No direct consequences of this struggle are 
traceable, however, in the history of the Persian Gulf. 


The Old and New East India Companies, 1653-1722. 

A slight resumd of the history of the East India Company during 
this period will be useful, and is even required, to explain the course of 
English trade in the Persian Gulf. 

Considerable anxiety was caused to the East India Company, in the 
years immediately following the Dutch war, by the proceedings of a body 
of persons known as the Merchant Adventurers ; these were apparently 
holders of shares in a United Joint Stock, formed in common by the 
East India Company and the Assada Merchants on the occasion of the 
agreement between them in 1649. The claim of the Merchant Adven- 
turers was that they as individuals, like the members of the free T’urkey 
and Kussia Companies, should be at liberty to trade separately, on 
private capital, within the territorial sphere of their privileges ; but the 
suggested arrangement was of course opposed by the East India 
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Company, wliose own operations were conducted wholly on joint-stock 
principles and who feared private competition. Both sides had recourse 
to the Government of the day, and the issue remained long in doubt. 
Cromwell in 1655 borrowed £50,000 from the East India Company, but 
simultaneously he permitted the Merchant Adventurers to erjuip and 
despatch a small separate fleet ; and during 1656 the matter remained 
under discussion. At length, early in 1657, the Protector, on the advice 
of a Council of State, decided that private enterprise by individual 
holders in the United Joint Stock must be discontinued. The result was 
the accession of a majority of the Merchant Adventurers to the East 
India Company upon the usual joint-stock terms of membership. 

The character of the East India Company was at this time still in 
the main commercial ; but the Company had now began to assume, partly 
driven by events and partly guided by experience, that political status 
and position which were in the end to overshadow their mercantile origin. 

In 1661, in part payment of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal 
on her marriage to King Charles II of England and in consideration of 
an undertaking by England to guarantee the safety of the Portuguese 
possessions in the East Indies, the island and harbour of Bombay were 
transferred in full sovereignty from the Portuguese to the English 
Crown ; and in 1662 the Earl of Marlborough was sent from England 
with a fleet to take possession ; but he was disappointed in the object of 
his mission by the evasions of the local Portuguese authorities. At the 
same time Sir George Oxiuden was despatched to India as President 
and Chief Director of the affairs of the East India Company in Asia ; 
and the question of how to combine or co-ordinate the rights of the K iiig 
and the interests of the Company in the East began to be discussed. 
In 1665 or 1666 it was proposed by the Company’s servants at Surat that 
application should be made for the King^s permission to establish a 
Factory at Bombay, of which possession had now been resigned by 
the Portuguese j but the action eventually taken went far beyond 
this suggestion, for in 1668 Bombay Island was made over by the 
Crown to the Company on an annual rent of £10 a year in gold, and 
the Company were invested with authority to maintain troops and establish 
a civil administration there. In 1685, under tlie royal patent. Sir John 
Child was appointed by the Company to be Captain-General and Admiral 
of their forces in the East ; and already, in 1684, it had been decided to 
remove the headquarters of the Company in India from Surat 
to Bombay, but this measure was not carried into effect until the snrino- 
of 1687. ^ 
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In 1689 or 1690 the Court of the Company in London^ in sending 
instructions to the Presidency of Bombay, foreshadowed the 

shifting of their policy in India to its ultimate basis of territorial 
sovereignty, and made use of these memorable words : The 

increase of our revenue is the subject of our care, as much as our 
trade : ^tis that must maintain our force when twenty accidents may 
^^nterrupt our trade; ^tis that must make us a nation in India; 
without that, we are but as a great number of Interlopers, united by 
His Majesty's Royal Charter, fit only to trade where no body of power 
thinks it their interest to prevent us. 

As early at least as 1681, the exclusive rights of the East India 
Company had excited the jealousy of other would-be traders to the 
East, and the appearance of interlopers, or private merchants who dis- 
regarded and violated the Company's monopoly, had been remarked. 
An opinion soon after this became current that the Company's privileges 
were invalid, inasmuch as they rested on a royal grant which had not 
been confirmed by Parliament, and in 1693 the House of Commons 
passed a resolution affirming the right of all Englishmen to trade to 
the East Indies and elsewhere unless prohibited by Act of Parliament ; 
the immediate result of this pronouncement was an increase in the 
interloping trade, which the company by legal and other meang 
endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to combat. In 1698 a body of private 
merchants, by tendering a loan of £^,000,000 for public purposes, secured 
an Act of Parliament under which they were incorporated as the The 
General Society trading to the East Indies and by which the rights 
of the Old Company — after this generally described as The London 
Company — ^were abolished, the abolition to take effect from the ^9th 
of September 1701. On the 3rd of September 1698 the General 
Society received their charter as a corporation, and it was understood 
that the individual members would trade separately under the charter 
to the amount of the capital possessed by each ; ^ but two days later, 
by a second charter, a group comprising the great bulk of the subscribers 
to the General Society was incorporated under the name of The English 
“ Company trading to the East Indies, and a second organised Company 
was thus brought into the field as a rival to the London Company. The 
London Company, after taking up stock in the English Company to the 
amount of £315,000 as a precaution for the future, prepared to compete with 
them to the uttermost, and a bitter struggle began ; the London Company 

* In this respect, had no change been made, the New Company would have differed 
from the Old, which was, as already mentioned in the text, a joip.t -stock company. 
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enjoyed the advantage of experience and an established position in the 
East ; but a number of their dismissed servants had found employment 
under the English Company, As favourites of the legislature, and 
apparently of the Court, the English Company were enabled to assume a 
more public and national character than had ever been borne by their 
older rivals ; they procured the deputation, chiefly in their own interests, 
of Sir William Norris as an Ambassador from the King of England 
to tbe Mughal Emperor ; and their Presidents in the East were invested 
with consular rant and powers. 

On the arrival of the English Company's representatives in India a 
lamentable conflict began there, which might have resulted, had the 
power of the Portuguese or the Dutch been still considerable, or that of 
the Mughals greater, in the loss by the English of their position in India. 
It was claimed by the agents of the English Company that the London 
Company's servants had no longer the right to deal directly with the 
native powers or to issue passes to native vessels, and they even disputed 
the right of the older Company's vessels to fly the union flag ; but to 
these pretensions the London Company's employes would not at first submit, 
and they declined to recognise that the English Company's officers, in 
their consular capacity, had any authority over themselves. The contest 
was altogether unintelligible to the Mughal authorities, who did not fail, 
however, to turn it to their own advantage, and inflicted heavy injuries 
upon both sides. One deplorable incident of the struggle was the 
instigation of the Mughals by Sir N. Waite, a servant of the English 
Company, to detain Sir John Gayer, the London Company's Governor 
of Bombay, whom they had confined and barbarously used at the 
beginning of 1701, and who did not apparently regain his freedom until 
1705 or later. 

Before long it began to be realised in England that continuance of 
the struggle would probably result in the bankruptcy of both companies, 
and early in 1699 overtures for a union were opened by the English 
Company, whose financial position, notwithstanding their official 
advantages, was apparently the weaker ; but these advances were at first 
repelled by the London Company, who in 1700 obtained an J^ot 
prolonging their existence as a corporation beyond 1701. The King of 
England having signified his desire that amalgamation should he promoted, 
and the state of affairs on the Continent of Europe being unsettled, negotia- 
tions were commenced, and resulted on the a7th of April I70a in an 
agreement between the companies, to give effect to which a charter of 
union was granted on the 22nd of July following. The consequence was 
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a provisional union upon equal terms : the interest of the English and 
London Companies in the joint concern created was fixed at £988^500 
each the common trade for seven years was to be directed by a Court 
of twenty-four managers, half nominated by the one Company and half by 
the other ; during seven years the Companies were to maintain separate 
establishments and accounts and to dispose of their existing separate 
stocks ; and, at the expiration of that period, final and complete amalga- 
mation was to take place. A valuation held at this time showed the 
dead stock of the London Company to be worth £880,000 and that of 
the English Company £70,000. The arrangements prescribed were 
duly carried out, though not without some further regrettable friction 
between the representatives of the two corporations in the East. The 
proceedings were accelerated by the appearance in 1707 of more private 
merchants, who began to protest against the monopoly granted to the 
Companies, and by a demand made on the Companies by Government 
for a loan of £1,200,000. 

Amalgamation was ultimately effected by an award of the Earl of 
Godolphin, dated the 29th of September 1708 ; and the Company 
formed by the fusion received the name of The United Company of the 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. As it was decided 
that it should operate under the charter of the English (or New) 
Company, the United Company should perhaps be regarded technically 
as deriving its existence from that body rather than from the London 
(or Old) Company. By the beginning of 1708 the separate affairs and 
accounts of the Old Company in Persia had been wound up and closed. 

It remains to notice certain charter obligations and English legislative 
enactments by which English trade in the East was influenced during 
this period. In 1693, when the East India Company received a new 
charter, they were req uired to export, in their fleet of the following 
season, not less than £150,000 worth of English produce and manu- 
factures ; and this condition, as we shall see later on, gave an impulse to 
their trade in cloth in Persia. Again, when the New or English Company 
was constituted in 1698, one of the conditions imposed on them 
was that one-tenth of the goods which they exported should be of English 
origin; and this provision was afterwards made applicable to the United 
Company which came into existence by the amalgamation of the Old 
and New East India Companies in 1708. The nature of English trade 
in the East was also affected by an Act, passed in 1699 or 1700, which 
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* The balance of £23,000 in the total capital of £2,000,000 belonged to the 
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imposed an additional duty of 15 per cent, on ^\'rouglit silk, Bengalis, 
and stuffs mixed with silk or herba or the manufacture of Persia, China 
or the East Indies, and all calicoes painted, dyed, printed or stained 
there, that were not made up or used before Michaelmas 1701 the 
effect of this measure was to increase the Company's investments in 
raw materials, and to decrease those in finished tissues, from the 
East. 


Affairs in India, 1653-1722. 


The Mughal Aurangzib, who ruled from 1658 to 1707, was Emperor 
of India during the greater part of the period with which we have 
now to deal ; but his authority was disputed in parts of the country ; 
and his wars, in particular those with the Marhatas, caused great insecurity 
in the neighbourhood of the English settlements upon the western 
coast. Thus it happened that in 1664 the Marhatas, led by Sivaji in 
person, attacked Surat ; but the town was saved from destruction by 
the East India Company's servants, who fortified and defended the English 
Factory, so earning the gratitude of the Mughals. In 1706 the 
Marhatas again invested Surat, and again failed to take it. 

Friction from time to time arose, in both local and general matters, 
between the East India Company'^s servants and the oflScials of the 
Mughal Empire. Atone time, between 1686 and 1090, a state of 
open war prevailed ; it may be attributed in part to the non-observance 
or withdrawal by the Mughals of privileges regularly granted to the 
English, whose claims for compensation on account of injuries now aggre- 
gated more than 6i lakhs, and in part to a design on the part of the 
Company to place themselves beyond reach of ill-treatment for the future 

by establishing fortified stations with dependent districts. In 1687 the 

English, to enforce their claims, began to capture the ships of Mughal 
subjects at sea; the Mughals replied by seizing the Company's 
Factory and employes at Surat; and Sir John Child, the Governor 
of Bombay, again retaliated by fresh seizures of vessels under the 
Mughal flag. The war continued until early in 1690, when the 
Company s servants taken at Surat were at length released, and a 
Mughal force sent by sea from Surat, which had occupied a part of 
Bombay Island and shut the EngUsh up in the town, was withdrawn; 
hut the Farman of 27th February 1690, by which this adjustment 
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was made, was couched in the ‘most insulting terms and required 
restitution and payment of compensation by the Company. Subse- 
quently, however, a grant of liberty to trade in the Mughal dominions, 
described in the language of the day as a Hasb-al-Hukm, was obtained 
from the Emperor, by whom also some compensation was promised 
for the injuries suffered by the Company ; and, though the English 
had failed in their project of establishing territorial bases, it was con- 
sidered that they had succeeded in rehabilitating to some extent their 
national reputation. 

No sooner, however, had this settlement taken place, than the relations 
of the Company — and indeed of the English nation — with the Mughals 
began to be disturbed by the depredations of European and Arab pirates, 
for which the Emperor proposed to hold all the English, Dutch and 
French in India jointly accountable j and, in the years following, the 
position of the English in India was further compromised by the 
wars with France, in 1688-97 * and 1702-1^, and by the internecine 
struggle, from 1699 to 1702, between their own Old and New Companies. 
The first case of piracy seems to have occurred in 1691 ; it was attributed 
to an English ship, and an embargo was placed on all European 
shipping at Surat ; one of the pirates, however, was subsequently 
captured and proved to be a Dane. In or about 1696 two fresh 
piracies were committed on Mughal vessels by a ship under English 
colours ; this led to the confinement of the English at Surat and to 
an embargo being placed on the trade of the English, the French and 
the Dutch, with the design of compelling the European powers to combine 
for the suppression of piracy by their fellow-countrymen. Soon 
afterwards another piracy occurred, on this occasion in the Persian 
Gulf, with the result that the English Factors at Surat, except those 
of the highest rank, were put in irons by the native authorities and 
remained in custody fora considerable time. In 1696 European piracy 
was rife in Indian seas ; even ships from America, fitted out at New 
York, were now engaged in it. In 1698 an agreement was reached 
by the principal European nations in India, whereby the police of 
Southern Indian waters devolved on the English, the Dutch were 
made responsible for the Ked Sea, and the Persian Gulf was assigned 
to the French, whose East India Company, founded in 1664i, had maintained 
a Factory at Bandar ^ Abbas at least since 1677 ; this arrangement, 
however, seems to have been still-born. In 1699 Sir John Gayer 
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* In 1692 one of the - Company's ships was captured by the French within 50 
leagues of Bombay. 
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was authorised to arrange convoys for Mughal vessels with pilgrims 
proceeding to the Red Sea^ and the Old Company's ships were legularly 
commissioned to make prizes of pirates ; but as yet nothing had been 
effected against the latter, and the English, from this circumstance, 
had become at Surat "as despicable as the Portuguese in India and 
" as odious as the Jews in Spain/" The trade of the English, Dutch and 
French at Surat was now again stopped by the Mughal Government ; and 
the Dutch, in despair, temporarily removed their shipping to Batavia. 
In 1700 Captain Gillamand 9 other pirates, who had been taken, were 
executed in England ; but the conflict between the English Old and New 
East India Companies paralysed both for action against buccaneers. In 
1702;, on a request from the Old and New Companies at their union, a 
small naval expedition was sent by the English G overnment to deal with 
piracy in the East, but its achievements were inconsiderable ; and in 1703 
or 1704 a fresh piracy caused the Mughals to seize and confine once more 
the English Agents at Surat, whose native brokers were at the same time 
maltreated and compelled to sign bonds for six lakhs of rupees to be paid 
as compensation to the sufferers. The wars with the F rench in Europe 
now stood in the way of decided action against the pirates, among whom 
the Masqat Arabs, encouraged doubtless by the license of European 
adventurers, had been conspicuous ever since 1695. Abetment of piracy 
was among the charges bandied by the Old and New English East India 
Companies against each other ; and, while on one occasion two of the 
Old Company"s ships did actually mutiny and become pirates, it is prob- 
able that on the other hand some of the Interlopers who in the beginning 
supported the New Company were themselves engaged in nefarious 
practices. 

It is clear that circumstances such as these cannot but have affected 
adversely the growth of English trade in the Persian Gulf j and in fact, 
in 1689, it was expressly reported from Bandar "Abbas that commerce 
had received a severe check through the appearance of an English corsair 
in Gulf waters. The crew of the vessel just mentioned plundered the 
Portuguese Factory at Kung, and the Company"s ship " Caesar "" was 
sent in pui’suit of her, hut without result. 

Embassy of- The appointment of Sir William Norris, at the instance of the New 
Mughal Ambassador from the King of England to the Mughal 

Court, 1699- Emperor has already been mentioned j his instructions appear to have 
been general and his powers discretionary, but the object of his mission 
was undoubtedly to place the New Company"s trade in India on a sound 
basis, by obtaining suitable Patmans from the Emperor and, it may have 
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been hoped, by securing recognition of the consular character of the 
Presidents of the New Company. Sir William Norris arrived in India 
in 1699; but did not reach Surat — where his conduct was characterised 
by great severity towards the representatives of the Old Company — until 
the end of 1700 ; nor did he start on his journey to the Mughal camp 
until January 1701. His negotiations with the Emperor were unsuccess- 
ful. It appears that the requisite Parmans were withheld chiefly because 
the English Ambassador refused to agree to a condition on which the 
Mughals insisted; namely, that the English should guarantee the safety of 
ships in the Southern Indian seas ; and in this respect it is impossible 
to do otherwise than commend his wisdom, inasmuch as any such under- 
taking on his part might have involved the New Company in incalculable 
losses, besides which it would have been tantamount to oflicial recognition 
of the system under which the Mughals were at this time accustomed to 
extort compensation for every piracy from the Old Company. 


Events in Turkey, 1653-1722. 

We now return to the countries adjoining the Persian Gulf. 

The sovereigns of Turkey during the period under consideration 
were Muhammad IV (1648-87), Sulaiman II (1687-91), Ahmad 11 
(1691-95)," Mustafa II (1695-1703) and Ahmad III (1703-30); but 
Persian Gulf affairs occupy no place of importance in the history of th eir 
reigns. 


Events in Persia, 1653-1722. 

In Persia, on the demise of ^Abbas II in 1666, his eldest son Sulaiman 
succeeded to the throne and ruled thereafter until his own death in 1694 ; 
his court was splendid, but his character was depraved and bis reign 
altogether uneventful. In 1657 there was war between the Shah and 
the Mughal Emperor of India. In 1684 there were simultaneously 
present at his court an Embassy, headed by M. Luis Eabritius, from 
Charles Xil of Sweden and accredited representatives of various degrees 
from the sovereigns of Prance, Germany, Russia, Poland, and the Pope. 
The Swedish Embassy, which was sent partly for commercial purposes 
and partly to set Persia against Turkey, remained at Isfahan till the end 
of 1685, 
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With Husain^ the son and successor of Sulaiman, the Safavi dynasty 
of Persia virtually ended^ and the country then entered on a new era of 
its history; the explanation .of this revolution is to be found in the 
decrepitude of the Safavi government and in the growing strength and 
aggressiveness of the Afghans of the Qandahar district. In 1709^ under a 
leader named Mir Wais, the Ghilzais possessed themselves of Qandahar, 
and the best troops at the disposal of the Persian monarch proved unequal 
to the task of its recovery. In 1720 the Afghans under Mahmud, a son of 
Mir Wais, assumed the offensive and, having entered Persia, attacked 
Kirman ; but Lutf Ali Khan, a Persian commander who had been sent into 
the neighbourhood of Bandar ^Abbas to recover some islands from the 
Arabs of Masqat, marching northwards, was able to reoccupy Kirman and 
temporarily to expel the Afghans from the country. The respite gained 
was, however, short. Towards the end of 1721 Mahmud again left 
Qandahar to invade Persia ; on his march he assaulted, but did not succeed 
in capturing, Kirman and Yazd ; after defeating the principal Persian 
army in the neighbourhood, he undertook a long and perilous siege of the 
Shah in Isfahan ; and in October 1722 his arduous and persevering 
efforts were rewarded by the abdication of Shah Husain in his favour and 
the submission of the capital.'*^ Persia thus passed, for a time, under 
Afghan rule. 


Political relations of the East India Company with Persia, 1653- 

1722. 


During the Anglo-Dutch war a naval success gained by the Dutch in 
the Persian Gulf, which will he described later, at first lowered the 
prestige of the English in Persia ; but subsequently it was rehabilitated 
by the news of a British victory off Portland. 

On the conclusion of the Dutch war, the position of the l^ast India 
Company in Persia was unsettled by the proceedings of the Merchant 
Adventurers, whose history we have traced above, for rumours dissemi- 
nated ,by the commanders of their ships in the East, that the East India 
Company was about to be dissolved, led the Persian Government to claim 

• According to Hamilton {New Account, J, tbe English at Isfahan helped 

to defend the place and were made prisoners by the Afghans, who also plundered tbe 
English and Dutch Factories; his version, however, contains serious inaccuracies and 
cannot he regarded as reliable. 
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that the Farman of Shah ''Abhae I in favour of the Company had lapsed 
and to suspend^ in a measure^ all concessione of later date. Trade^ whether 
export or import^ thus became fora time impossible; but the Factors 
continued to occupy the Company's premises at Bandar Abbas in order to 
maintain the right to the same and to the half share in the Bandar ■'Abbas 
customs. By the absorption of the Adventurers in the Company in 1657 
these difficulties were removed. 

The disappearance of the Merchant Adventurers and the continuance 
of the East India Company on its original footing deprived the Shah's 
Government of all excuse for interfering further with English trade in 
Persia ; but the attitude of the Persians continued to be unfavourable^ 
especially in the matter of the Bandar ''Abbas customs ; and^ so unsatis- 
factory did the position become^ that the Company were led to contemplate 
the adoption of forcible measures for obtaining redress. In 1659 it was 
proposed by the Presidency at Surat to establish; partly with this 
object; a station and garrison at Masqat ; and negotiations with the local 
Arab authorities were undertaken; but without success. In 1660 the 
Court of the Company in England recommended a blockade of Bandar 
'Abbas or of the Persian coast ; but the Stot Council found themselves 
unable to act upon these instructions as at least eight ships were 
required; whereas only two were available of which the crews had become 
ineffective; while fixed bases, such as were essential for obtaining water 
and supplies, would have to be secured. In 1663 the Court at home 
advised that either two or three honest and able servants should be left 
at Bandar 'Abbas to trade and to recover the half share of the customs on 
a commission to themselves of 5 per cent.; the remainder of the staff being 
withdrawn ; .or that the whole establishment should be removed, and a 
Factor sent instead from Surat once in the year to claim, the moiety of the 
customs. Meanwhile, at Bandar 'Abbas, the demeanour of the Persians, 
incited by the Dutch, grew extremely insolent ; under the orders of the 
Shahbandar the native broker of the English Factory was so grievously 
beaten, and that in the presence of Mr. Craddock, that he was carried 
away doubtful of life, " some hundreds of Tumans being afterwards ex- 
torted from him ; and in many ways the powerlessness of the English was 
made painfully apparent. The Presidency of Surat considered that it would 
be useless, as well- as very expensive, to send a representative to 
complain at Isfahan ; but they still held that a blockade was inadvisable, 
inasmuch as, Persia, being ■ a land power and having no maritime 
interests, the blockade might - have to be maintained for two or 
three years in order to produce the desired effect. Moreover, the- 
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blockade; unless it were undertaken with a great force would probably 
be disregarded by the Dutch ; and there was also a possibility of umbrage 
being given to the Mughal Emperor; the trade of whose subjects with 
Persia by sea would be interrupted. Eventually; in 1664; the Surat 
Council resolved to leave two English employes at Bandar Abbas and 
not to attempt any negotiations at Isfahan : this decision they referred 
to their masters at home for approval. 

In 1669 it was stated that the Company's trade in Persia had beeU; 
dmdng several yearS; to a great extent relinquished ; and that only an 
Agent had been maintained at Bandar ^Abbas to claim periodically the 
English moiety of the customs. In this year the Comx^any^s Court at 
home sent a Mr. William Eolt to Persia; as their own special nominee; to 
take charge of their affairs in that country but to act at the same time 
in subordination to the Council at Surat ; and the latter body were desired 
to report the number and kind of armed vessels required to protect trade 
in the Gulf and to enforce payment of the English share of the Bandar 
\4Lbbas customs. By Eolt^s continued wearysome and chargeable 
attendance on the Persian Court the situation; up to the end of 1671; 
had not been at all improved : trade for various reasons continued 
precarious j the Persian Customs officer at Bander ^Abbas Avas very 
frequently changed ; the enjoyment of even those j)rivileges which had 
undeniably been granted to the English was uncertain ; an arbitrary 
interference in the affairs of the Company was exercised by the Shah'^s 
Vazir ; and applications for redress at Isfahan were as expensive as their 
results were transient. Eolt himself; in the end; expressed an opinion 
that there was no prospect of the rights and privileges of the English 
being vindicated or maintained otherwise than by open force j and the 
Persians; on their part; began to talk of superseding Bandar ^Abbas by 
creating anew port at Eig or elsewhere. The Governor of Shiraz had 
nevertheless the effrontery, to demand the use of the Company's ship 
Advance to transport a Persian military expedition by sea; but his 
request was refused. Early in 1672 instructions were given for warning 
the Shah; his chief minister the I-'timad-ud-Dauleh; and the Shahbandar 
at Bandar ■’Abbas of the serious consequences that might ensue from 
persistent molestation of the English ; and the Surat Presidency apjpar- 
ently continued to discuss the possibility of retaliatory measures. 

In 1674> hostility between the English and the Dutch in Europe 
hgbving for the second time ceased; a more hopeful spirit began to pervade 
the management of English affairs in Persia ; a letter from King Charles 
II was transmitted to Shah Sulaiman ; a collection of the Farmans in 



favour of the Company was made by the Agent in Persia and^ after being 
translated into English, was forwarded to the Company at home ; and 
efforts were made to obtain from the Shah a fresh Farm to confirming 
those of earlier date. In 1675 it was decided that, psnding further 
measures, the Company'^s merchant ships sent to the Gulf should be armed, 
^^to give the appearance df force and commerce /^ and, in 1676, effect 
was given to this resolution by the despatch of two armed vessels to the 
Gulf, freighted with broadcloth and tin, but also intended to protect trade 
and to recover what was due on account of customs at bandar Abbas. 
To the Shall it was apparently explained, on this occasion, that the English 
moiety of the customs at Bandar Abbas was claimed on account of 
past services at Hormuz and that separate payment must be made by him 
of half the charges of the vessels now sent to establish security at sea, and 
it seems to have been added that the refusal of either demand would be^ 
treated as a declaration of hostilities ; but the outcome of these proceedings 
is not recorded. Meanwhile it had been represented by the Surat 
Presidency to their masters in England that, if war wm-e declared, it should 
be in the name of the King and not of the Company ; they pointed out 
that nothing beyond a naval blockade could be attempted ; and they 
expressed a fear that a rupture between England and Persia might be 
utilised by the Portuguese or the Dutch to obtain a monopoly of trade at 
Bandar Abbas. With reference to a discussion which had now been 
carried on for several years without any conclusion being reached, the 
Presidency declared their own preference for peaceable negotiations over 
hostilities, in seeking an arrangement with Persia. In 1677 the Company's 
Court, probably on this advice, relinquished the idea of forcible action ; but 
trade continued to languish ; and in 1680 the question of abandoning the 
Bandar ^Abhas Factory was considered* In 1681 hopes of improvement were 
raised by the success of Mr. Pettit, the Agent of the Company in Persia, 
in obtaining some satisfaction in regard to the Bandar ''Abbas customs, 
hut in 1682 they were shown to be illusive. The debts due to the 
Company in Persia now amounted to £1,000,000. 
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It was at length decided in 1682 to adopt a more spirited policy, and a Abortive 
letter of remonstrance was written by the Company's Com't in England 
to the Shah, the effect of which, it was intended, should be seconded by a 
naval demonstration off the Persian coast ; but execution of this last Abbss, 
measure was apparently deferred by events in other quarters. In 1683 
the Company fitted out the Charles the Second, a powerful ship of 60 
or 70 guns ; and her commandei*, Sir Thomas Grantham, was authorised 
to procure, by two successive seizures of Persian shipping, payment in 
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the first place of the toears of customs * and^ thereafter^ the establishment 
of trade on a reasonable footing. On arrival off Bandar ■’Abbas however, 
apparently in 1684, Grantham found a strong Dutch fleet blockading the 
town, which was likewise defended by a strong Persian land force ; and, 
being unable in these circumstances to carry out his instructions with 
advantage, he returned to Bombay. 

Mean\5rhile the tone of the Persian Government, who had recently 
suffered from the hostility of the Portugese, became more friendly ; and, 
even before Grantham^ s arrival in the Gulf, advances had been made to 
the English by the Ptimad-ud-Dauleh, the Persian prime minister. The 
nature of these overtures may be inferred from the reply, which was that, 
on condition of the English share of the customs being regularly paid and 
of Persian goods being shipped exclusively in English bottoms, the 
Company would undertake to send first-rate vessels and sufficient stocks 
and to maintain the trade with Persia in a flourishing condition. Tn these 
more favourable circumstances it was ordered by the Court, in 1684, that 
two members of the Bandar ■’Abbas Factory should always reside at Isfahan 
to watch over the interests of the Company at that place, and that an 
effort should be made to secure a preference over their Dutch competitors 
in the exportation of Kirman wool; and in 1686 further instructions 
were given to the local agents to request special enconragement from the 
Shah for English shipping, and to suggest the grant of a contract to the 
Company for all the silk and Kirman wool formerly taken by the Dutch. 
In the latter year also, an order for the protection of English trade and a 
confirmation of the privileges enjoyed by the English at Bandar ^Abbas 
were obtained, notwithstanding Dutch intrigues, by the Company's 
Armenian linguist ■’■’ or interpreter at Isfahan. 

Nothing more of importance happened during the reign of Shah 
Sulaiman. On the death of Sulaiman, in June 1694, it became necessary 
to obtain confirmation of the rights and privileges of the Company in 
Persia by his successor Shah Husain; and, while steps were being 
taken towards this end, the Agent found himself obliged to make a pay- 
ment to the Governor of Kirmto, who had ordered the export of wool 
from his province to be reduced to 700 maunds a year, A gratuity to the 
Shahbandar at Bandar '’Abbas also was found to be indispensable. By acced- 
ing to the requests of the Persian Government for assistance in capturing 
Masqat, where they promised that the English should receive the same 


. 1 . * “ow calculated the aggregate of the sums of which 

they had been defrauded in connection with the customs, at 150,000 TumSus ; but 
they naturally did not expect to recover the whole of this. 
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privileges as at Bandar ^Abbas^ the course of negotiations for the renewal 
of grants mighty in 1696; have been accelerated; but the Company 
prudently abstained from committing themselves to hostile action against 
the Arabs of ^OmaU; w^hose pirates had up to this time respected British 
shipping. 

At length; after many delayS; a satisfactory Farman^* dated 18th 
June 1697; was signed by the Persian monarch; its general provisions 
were similar to those of the Farman of Shah ''Abbas I of ]617 and need 
not therefore be summarised here;t but in it was added a condition that the 
import and export duties payable by the Company in Persia should be the 
same as those levied by the Turks at Aleppo and Constantinople. 

The Raqams J or subsidiary grants by which the Farman was accom- 
panied were 2»0 § in number ; of these 18; already existing; \v'ere now only 
confirmed; while the remaining two were granted for the first time. Under 
the old Eaqams the Company enjoyed the following rights : — (1) to 
possess a house at Isfahan; (2) to recover goods taken from them on the 
road ; (3) to be exempt from Eahdari or road dues throughout Persia; (4) 
to receive civil usage ; (5) to export twelve horses annually ; (6) to export 
(? in each year) 2;000 maunds of merchandise duty free ; (7) to convey 
their goods in safety to their house at Isfahto ; (8) to bring water to 
their house ; (9) to have guards for their caravans ; (10) to make; drink 
and export wine ; (11) to employ assistants for making wine; (12) to 
buy what Kirman wool they might require; (18) to have the power of 
judging of the ofpences of their own people;'^ (14) to sell goods for 
ready money to the Governor of Bandar ■'AbbaS; whO; however; was forbid- 
den to compel such sales ; (15) to re-occupy a house at Shiraz, of which 
they had been dispossessed by the Persian Governor; (16) to refuse 
presents to Khans and Governors; (17) to be protected against hindrance 
in landing their goods at Bandar ^ Abbas ; and (18) to deal free of duty in 
sugar and assafoetida. The two new Eaqams provided (19) for the exemp- 
tion of British trade in Persia, in future, from the dues known as Sad-Yak|| 
and Havoy,^ and (20) for an immediate adjustment of the arrears of 
customs due to the English at Bandar ''Abbas. 

* Also described as an 'Ahdnameh or ** engagement.” 

t A statement of the contents will be found in Bruce^s Annals of the B.onorable 
East India Company^ Yol. ITT, pages 241-3, from which also (page 243) the statement 
of Eaqams given in the text is taken. 

J Literally writings.” 

§ According to Bruce the number was 21, of which 19 were old, but his enumeration 
shows only 18 of that class, 

II Or “ one per cent,” 

% So in Bruce. It is difiG^cult to conjecture what Persian word is intended- 
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Visit of the On the 28rd of July 1699 the Shah; attended by the ladies of his 
En^lish^ Fa^- Harani; paid a visit in state to the English Factory at Isfahan^ then 
tory at Isfa- under the management of Mr. Bruce; where sumptuous preparations had 
re^sults^l699- made for his reception. The visit was prompted by his own curiosity 
1700. * to examine a building of which the agreeable exterior had attracted its 

notice, but it did not take place until the Shah had satisfied himself that 
a precedent existed, to prove its consistence with his dignity, in a similar 
visit by Shah Abbas I to the English Factory after the taking of 
Hormuz. On the appointed day the Factory building and warehouses 
were vacated by the staff, who had also petitioned the Shah that direc- 
tions might be given to the eunuchs to prevent persons from attempting, 
by means of the holes in the buildings, to look at the King and his attend- 
ants, and everything passed off happily. The expenses of the reception 
amounted to more than £12,000, but the results were advantageous. Not 
only did the Shah testify to his gratification by presenting a robe of 
honour, a valuable sword and a horse to the Agent, but one yearns ai'rears 
of customs were immediately paid at Bandar ^Abbas, and other solid 
advantages Allowed, The Dutch soon afterwards tried to induce the 
Shah to visit their Factory likewise, but in this they were not successful. 
In 1700 a gift of optical glasses of all descriptions and a collection 
of rich sword blades for his selection were sent by the Company to the 
Shah in acknowledgment of the favour shown by him to their representa- 
tives ; and the Agent, now a Mr. Oliver, was instructed to present a 
petition for the privilege of exporting raw silk from Persia. 

Piescott’s In 1704 a Mr. Prescott was sent from England to convey a letter, 

unsuccessful accompanied by presents, from Queen Anne to the Shah and to take 
mission, A 

1704-05. charge of the Company's Factories in Persia. He died at “'Isin near Bandar 
^ Abbas in November 1705, three months after his arrival in the 
country, commemorated only by a remark of the Agents in Persia, 
^^that an honourable Agent would have been better than a poor 
Ambassador. 

Disci edit to The credit of the English in Persia had now again fallen to a low 

the Enghsk account of the dishonourable treatment to which they were 

from tbe pre- , *' 

valence of being subjected by the Mughals in India and of their own failure to 

1705^07^°' repress piracy; and in 1707 the Shah proposed to send a Persian 

merchant as an envoy to Bombay to solicit naval aid against the pirates. 
The English Agent in Persia, however, fearing that the state of affairs 
in India did not reflect credit on his country and that closer acquaintance 
with thei?a on the part of the Persians might lead to a combination be- 
tween the Persians and the Dutch, dissuaded him from his intention by 
promising that suitable measures should be taken against the pirates as 
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soon as the war in Europe was over. Before this^ in February 1707, the 
ship Diamond was captured by pirates on a voyage from Bombay to 
Bandar ^Abbas. 

The invasion of Persia by the A.fghans in 1721-^2 was accompanied 
by an incursion of Baluchis from Makran into Kirman and Lar, where 
they committed serious depredations. In November 1721 the Baluchi 
hordes attacked the town of Lar, and in particular a caravansarai occupied 
by twelve Dutchmen who were escorting treasure of the Dutch East 
India Company ; but the Hollanders beat off the attack with great loss 
to their assailants and with none to themselves, and subsequently, 
having removed into the Lar fort, defended that also with success. On 
the 15th of December the Baluchi host appeared before Bandar ^ Abbas ; 
but the English and Dutch there had received timely notice of their 
approach and had placed the Factories in a good state of defence before 
their arrival. The first attack was made on the English Factory and was 
beaten off ; and a second, attempted two days later on the Dutch Factory, 
which was much stronger, was equally unsuccessful ; a Dutch warehouse 
however, within a pistol-shot of the Dutch Factory, fell into the hands 
of the Baluchis, who pillaged it of goods to the value of £20,000. The 
siege continued for 10 or 12 days, during which the Baluchis occupied 
the town ; at their departure they reduced the place to ashes, and they 
did not finally quit the neighbourhood until about a month later. The 
garrison of the English Factory at Bandar ^Abbas, about 50 strong 
and consisting almost altogether of sailors, had three or four men killed 
^ and seven wounded, and one of the latter, a Factor, subsequently died ; 
the loss of the Dutch was twelve men killed and eight or ten wounded.^ 

Several references have been made above to the English moiety of 
the Bandar ^Abbas customs, which continued to be a perennial cause of 
dispute between the East India Company and the Persian Government; 
but a more detailed and connected account of the question may be added 
here. 

In 1662 Mr. Richard Craddock, on being sent to take charge of the 
Company’s interests in Persia, was instructed to demand payment of 
1,000 Tumans, but he was authorised at the same time to accept 400 
Tumans or any larger sum. In the first year of his residence in Persia, 
probably in 1669, Mr. Rolt succeeded in recovering 850 Tumans; but in 
1670 the Agent found himself obliged to recommend that a small naval 

• These proceedings are fully described by Hamilton, who himself took part in 
them, in his New Accomt of the Mlasf Indies, Vol. I, pages 107-110. Malcolm makes 
the year 1724 and the assailants Afghans, but the personal testimony of Hamilton 
must be preferred. 
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force should be sent to compel payment, as bad recently been done with 
success by the Portuguese at Kung. In 1 672-, apparently, the amount 
recovered was 1,000 Tumans, which was much less than had been 
expected; and in 1678 only 650 Tumans were obtained, notwithstanding 
the outlay of a sum exceeding this by some hundreds of pounds in 
efforts to obtain a settlement. 

1676-77. In 1676 it was recommended by the Surat Presidency that one of 
two arrangements should be made with the Persian Government : 
either the Company should receive the fixed sum of 3,000 Tumans a 
year, the Company's ships in that case to pay the ordinary duties, or 
the customs on all goods belonging to or freighted by the English 
should be specifically assigned to the Company ; but it was pointed out 
that the latter arrangement would be disadvantageous in time of war, 
when trade was stopped. The decision of the Company's Court in 
England in 1677 was that, if possible, 1,000 Tumans a year should 
be obtained in lieu of the moiety of customs, the other arrangements 
with the Persians in regard to Bandar ^ Abbas to remain unchanged.* 

1680-96. For the season 1680 a sum of 1,000 Tumans was obtained by Mr. 

Pettit, the Agent in Persia, and he was sanguine of recovering a similar 
amount for 1681. In 1689, on the plea of injuries sustained by their 
subjects from pirates at sea, the Persians withheld payment, and in 1690 
they argued that the Bandar 'Abbas customs had been diminished by 
the diversion of trade, during the war between the English and the 
Mughals, from that port to Kung ; the Agent, however, succeeded in 
obtaining two sums, one of 1,995 and one of 1,500 ^^chequins, but two 
years’ payment still remained in arrear. Subsequently the Persians dis<- 
oharged what was due from them up to the 1st of March 1692 ; but in 
the following three years there were no further receipts. 

1697. Early in 1697 their share of the customs for five years was claimed 
by the Company, but liability for one of these years was disputed by 
the Persian Government ; a written agreement for liquidation of four 
years’ outstandings was, however, obtained. By this time, apparently, 
a fixed annual payment of 1,000 Tumans had become established by 
usage, or had been agreed to by both sides, in place of the fluctuating 
moiety. By the end of 1697 payment for the current year had been 
made ; but arrears were due. 

1699. In January 1699 the Company’s Agent obtained an order of payment 
for -the year ending March 1699, and also for the regular discharge of 

* At this time, aooording to Br. Prjer, the Shahbandar paid 22,000 TUmSns a 
year to the Shah for the farm of the Persian moiety of the customs. 
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the obligation from year to year ; some arrears were at this time paid 
in silk to the amount of 1,340 maunds, — an expedient of which the 
Dutch complained bitterly, representing it to be an infringement of a 
monopoly that they then held. After the Shah^s visit to the English 
Factory at Isfahan in July 1699 a payment of 1,000 Tumtos was made 
by the Shahbandar on account of the Bandar 'Abbas customs, and Ji,000 
Tumans more were promised. 

In 1700 arrears were due to the amount of 982 Tumans, and pay- 1700-08. 
ment was obtained by means of a Eaqam from the Shah, assisted by a 
bribe of 50 Tumans to the Shahbandar. At the union of the Old and 
New East India Companies in 1702 the right to the moiety of the 
Bandar ^Abbas customs passed to the Company formed by their amal- 
gamation, In 1705, the year of Mr. Prescott's mission to Persia, arrears 
had accumulated to a large amount, and it was feared that either force 
or presents would be required in order to obtain satisfaction ; in 1706, 
however, by one means or another, the Agent, Mr. Lock, was able to 
secure a Eaqam for 1,000 Tumans for the current season and for 5,981 
Tumans of arrears. Of the arrears 2,306 Tumans w^as due to the Old 
Company separately, and of the whole 2,2 1 9 Tumans was discharged by 
the Persians in silk. By 1708 the proportion of customs payable to the 
Old Company had been received and their separate account closed. 


Proceedings of the Dutch in the Persian Gulf, 1653-1722. 


After news of the declaration of war between England and Holland The Anglo- ^ 
reached India, the Dutch in the East proposed a combination between BasT,^^ 
themselves and the Portuguese for the purpose of destroying English 1653-54 
trade ; but the Portuguese declined to entertain the suggestion, as also 
counter-proposals made to them by the English. The Dutch however, 
unaided, captured the Company's ships Roebuck " and Lanneret " ofE ' 

Jashk ; and soon afterwards they made a prize of the Blessing" and 
drove the Supply" on shore, where she became a total wreck. At the 
end of January 1664, in an action fought ofE Bandar 'Abbas, five Dutch 
vessels sank the English ship Endeavour " and captured the Falcon " 
and about 30 prisoners, in* circumstances by no means creditable to the 

* The “ Endeavour ” was tte ouly English Ship that fought well on this occasion. 

The Dove and the Welcome kept out of the fight altogether, and many of the 
“ Falcon s men deserted her thinking that she was on fire. The histonan says : 

“ The Dutch were most of them drunk, and knew not what they did, the English I 
think were little better, if not worse. '* According to one account 80 prisoners were 
tak^n with the Falcon, and the action was fought “at Sind “ not at Bandai* Abbas. 

14 
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English name ; indeed the crews on both sides appear to have been the worse 
of liquor. So completely was the Gulf in the hands of the Dutch after 
this, that the Company's Agent at Basrah was ordered to remove to a 
place of greater safety, and it was thought that it might be necessary to 
send silk purchased in Persia to Europe by way of Isfahan. News of 
peace, however, at length brought this critical state of affairs to an end. 

During the remaining portion of this period, as may have been 
gathered from facts already mentioned, the power and activity 
of the Dutch in the Persian Gulf continued to be a source of disquiet 
to the East India Company ; and the proposal to form an English 
station at Masqat in 1659 was made partly with the object of 
counteracting their influence. In 1664 the Dutch seem to have had 
the advantage in trade at Bandar ^Abbas, and were now accustomed 
to send three or four large and well-stocked ships there every 
year, which makes' them esteemed, but wee a despised people,^^ When 
Dr. John Fryer, P.R.S., visited Bandar ^Abbas in 1677, be found ^^tbe 
Hollanders Absolute in tbe Spice Trade,^’ and so strong was their mono- 
poly that he seems to have credited a report that on one occasion they 
deliberately burned four sbip-loads of their own spices in order to oblige 
tbe Persian merchants to accept rates for tbe other two ; the Dutch, before 
this, also dealt largely in sugar and copper ; and their exports were esti- 
mated by the worthy doctor to amount to ^Tif ty thousand Thomands worth 
of Velvets, Silk, Raw and Wrought, with Rich Carpets besides many 
Tunn of Gold and Silver, Yearly.^^ In 1682 the Dutch still sent two 
large ships annually to Bandar ^Ahbas, and the contrast between these 
and the vessels supplying the English Factory was as yet to the entire 
disadvantage of the latter. 

Disagreements between the Dutch and the Persians from time to time 
occurred, and, as we have already seen, a blockade of Bandar ^Abbas w^as 
undertaken by the Dutch in 1684. The Court of the East India Company 
censured their Agents in Persia for not having given them immediate 
notice of these hostilities and for having neglected '^to let out the 
Company's ships on freight, during this war, which would have yielded 
considerable profit." 

In 1686 the Dutch were labouring to alienate the Persian Court from 
the English, but their machinations were defeated by the Company's 
interpreter, an Armenian, at Isfahan, 

In November 1685 the Westphalian traveller Dr. E. Kaempfer, who 
had come to Persia in 1684 as Secretary of a Swedish Embassy to the 
Persian Court, having accepted the post of Chief Surgeon to the Dutch 
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East India Company in the Persian Gulf^ left Isfahan for Bandar 
^Abbas. He remained at Bandar ^Abbas until the end of June 168S 
and then sailed for Batavia, whence he proceeded on his better-known 
expedition to Japan. During his stay in the Persian Gulf Dr. Kaempfer, 
though he suffered much from ill-health, made a careful study of the 
natural history of the Bandar ^Abbas district ; the results are contained 
in his Amoeniiatum Exoticamm Fasciculi and include an elaborate mono- 
graph on the date-palm. 

About 1688, or from the time that Dutch interests began to be 
subordinated in Europe to those of England, the two countries being now 
in alliance and at war with France, the Hollanders began to lose credit in 
Persia. They were at this time endeavouring to compete with the English 
in the importation of Indian-made goods, but the English were able to 
prevent their obtaining a monopoly of Kirman wool. 

In 1690 a Dutch Ambassador visited Isfahan, accompanied by a 
magnificent retinue and bringing valuable presents ; he sought to obtain 
from the Shah a monopoly for the Dutch of the Kirman wool trade, but 
in this he could not succeed. On his return to Bandar •’Abbas in 1691, 
however, by gaining over the Shahbandar and others, he was able to 
obstruct English trade in that neighbourhood to such an extent that the 
English Factors found it advisable to send a whole cargo of newly arrived 
goods direct to Isfahan. 

In ] 695, difficulties between the Persians and the Arabs in the Gulf 
having become acute through repeated attacks by the latter upon Persian 
shipping, it was feared that the Dutch might come to the aid of the 
Shah-’s Government and so secure preferential trading rigt fcs in Persia, 
but this fear was not realised ; the Dutch, however, at the time enjoyed 
the privilege of importing 20,000 Tumans worth of merchandise free into 
Isfahan every year, as against a quantity 5,000 Tumans^ worth only 
passed free to the English. In 1697 chiefly with a view to forestalling 
the Dutch, the Company’s representatives in Persia offered the ship 
^ Charles the Second ” for the purpose of conveying to India an Ambas- 
sador whom the Shah had accredited to the Mughal Court. 

As mentioned already in another place, the Dutch, who had at some 
time obtained a monopoly for the export of silk from Persia by sea, 
protested strongly in 1699 against part payment by the Persians in that 
commodity of the English share of customs at Bandar ’Abbas. It does 
not appear whether this protest was ultimately successful, but the Dutch 
found means to attach the Shahbandar to their interest and were suspected 
of having instigated him to assert, as he did assert, that he had paid 
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1,800 Tumans more on account of customs to the English Agent than 
was admitted by the latter. The visit of the Shah in July 1699 to the 
English Factory at Isfahan was a serious blow to the Dutch, for it 
resulted in an immediate change of attitude on the part of the Shahbandar, 
who now strictly prohibited the erection by them of a fort at Bandar 
^Abbas ; and, though they begged that the honour of a royal visit might 
be conferred on their own Factory also, they did not obtain it, their argu- 
ment that the Stadtholder had become King of England being apparently 
overborne in the mind of the Shah by the rejoinder of the English Agent, 
that the Dutch as a nation had no king at all and were therefore 
unworthy of attention. 

In 1705, the trouble from pirates still continuing, it was again feared 
that the Dutch might take the matter up in order to gain favour with 
the Shah ; but once more this expectation was not fulfilled. 


Proceedings of the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, 1653-1722. 


Chiefly by means of their Factory at Rung, where since 1625, they 
had shared the customs with the Persian Government as the English did 
at Bandar 'Abbas, the Portuguese still clung to the remnants of their 
interest in the Persian Gulf ; they were frequently at war with the 
Persians and constantly so with the Arabs ; and their relations with the 

English, by whom they were somewhat distrusted, were not invariably 
cordial. 

SoJS Portuguese share of the customs at Rung seems 

gnese with the attended by the same difficultfes as those with which we 

im^k. til® Portuguese, 

by resorting to a naval demonstration, obtained payment of some arrears ; 

and the fact that their action was quoted in 1670 by an English Agent, 
as a precedent for similar measures which he recommended at Bandai 
Abbas, helps to fix approximately the date of the occurrence. In 
1681 or 1682 the Portuguese, by a second naval demonstration on a 
simll scale, intimidated the Shahbandar into disgorging the sum of 9,000 
Tumans which was then due to them. It is stated that after 1711 nothing 
more was paid to the Portuguese on account of their share of the Rung 
customs. About 1721 there was a small trade at Rung, carried on chiefly 
by Indians, both Hindus and Muhammadans ; but the prosperity of the 
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place had suffered greatly from the proceedings of the Masqat Arabs. 

Kung then boasted of a church, and there were one or two priests there 
who subsisted on alms and perquisites. 

The fear that a rupture between the English and the Persians might Relations 
turn to the advantage of the Portuguese, as well as of the Dutch, was one 
of the considerations which restrained the East India Company from with the 
using naval force upon the Persian coast, as had been done both by the 16^34722. 
Portuguese themselves and by the Dutch. In 1676 great resentment was 
caused among the English by the refusal of the Portuguese to grant 
passes to native vessels under their control for proceeding to Bandar 
^Abbas ; and in the following year it was decided, in case the Portuguese 
should persist in their unfriendly conduct, to deny English passes for 
Kung to native Indian vessels requiring them ; the issue of this dispute 
is not recorded. In 1689, as already mentioned, the Portuguese Factory 
at Kung was plundered by an English pirate vessel, which made a brief 
appearance in the Gulf and could not be captured by the Company'^s 
marine j and from 1696 onwards the visits of the Company's vessels to 
Kung were discontinued, apparently because they were found unprofitable. 

As we shall see in the following paragraph, the Portuguese were at 
times inclined to suspect that the depredations of Arab pirates upon their 
shipping were deliberately encouraged by the English. 

Between the Portuguese and the Arabs of ^Oman relations, ever i^elations of 

since the fall of Hormuz, had been continuously hostile, and a virtual Portu- 

gaese with 

state^ of war was the rule. About 1660 Mombasah was temporarily the Arabs of 
wrested from the Portuguese by the Masqat Arabs; but the conflict did 1^^34722 
not become serious until the last decade of the 17th century. 

In 1093 some Portuguese frigates were severely handted by Masqat 1693—99. 
vessels ; and in 1694 or 1695 the Arabs made a maritime descent on 
Kung, where they inflicted damage estimated at 60,000 Tumans. About 
1696 the Portuguese, at once less prudent and less powerful than their 
neighbours the English and the Dutch, consented to help the Persians 
against the Masqat pirates ; and the immediate result was a division of 
the ^ Omani fleet into two squadrons, one of which swept along the 
African seaboard and burned the Portuguese settlement at Mombasah, 
while the other destroyed the Portuguese Factory at Mangalore on the 
Indian coast.* The Portuguese, in 1697, attributed the aggressiveness of 


•Hamilton, however (vide his New Account, Vol. I., page 75) makes the year of 
this descent 1695 and the cause a quarrel between the Arabs and "the Carnatiok 
Rajah.” 
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the Masqat Arabs to their having been supplied by the English at 
Bombay with ammunition^ alleging further that the ^Omani vessels were 
frequently commanded by Englishmen and flew the English flag ; and in 
the same year Portuguese shipping seems to have suffered severely from 
the operations of European pirateS; who^ it was asserted by the Portu- 
guesC; held passes from the English East India Company, but the 
Company denied connection with them and repudiated responsibility for 
their actions. On the 13th of May 1698 two Portuguese frigates were 
attacked off Eas-al-Hadd by a flotilla of eight ■'Omani vessels, commanded 
by the W ali of Matrah, and a fight ensued which lasted for three hours ; 
the result was the defeat of the Arabs with a large number killed 
including their commander, while the Portuguese lost only five men 
killed and eleven wounded. About 1699 Mombasah was captured by the 
''Omanis, — who retained it until its temporary recovery by the Portuguese 
in 17 28, — and a general massacre of Portuguese took place along the 
whole African coast. 

171449. After this there was apparently a lull in the hostilities until the 19th 
of February 1714, when the Arabs attacked a Portuguese fleet off Surat; 
but the Portuguese on this occasion, with a loss to themselves of 28 killed 
and 34 wounded, drove their assailants out to sea ; and the Arab flagship 
was even said to have foundered, on her way home, from injuries received 
in the action. Shortly afterwards the Arabs, burning to avenge this 
disgrace, appeared with a fleet off Kung and demanded the surrender of 
the Portuguese Factor there by the Shahbandar, but again they were 
beaten off with loss. In February 1719, circumstances being propitious, 
a Portuguese squadron was sent to the Gulf, and on the 4th of August 
it brought an Arab fleet to action off Kung ; the first day^s engagement, 
which lasted from 9 a,m. to 7 p.m, was favourable to the Portuguese, 
and on the next day they undertook a pursuit of the enemy, not returning 
to Kung until the 8th of August. In these first encounters the Poi’tu- 
guese had 10 men killed and 35 wounded. Meanwhile the Arabs had 
retired across the Gulf to Ras-al-Khaimah, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the Portuguese, suspecting them to be countenanced by the 
English and the Dutch, again sought them out on the 29th of Augusfc, 
and, after more fighting, drove the last of them into port on the 2nd of 

September. The prisoners taken in these wars were made slaves on both 
sides ; the captives of the •'Omanis are said to have been the better 
treated. 
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Proceedings of the French in the Persian Gulf, 1653-1722. 

The French, as has already been mentioned, established an East India 
Company in 1664; and in 1677, if not earlier, they possessed a Factory 
at Bandar 'Abbas. In the latter year Dr. Fryer visited Bandar 'Abbas, 
and afterwards he placed on record these observations regarding French 
trade there : “ The French have as little to do at this Port as in other 
Places; and were it not for the Credit of their Interpreter, who gets 
“good profit by Wine (he being privileged with a Wine-press for that 
“ Nation at Siras, as well as the other Em'ope Nations), they could not 
“ subsist ; but Monsieur makes an outside, lives retiredly, and without 
“more Business than to visit and be visited (which Courtesy passes 
“ interchangeably among the Christians as well as Natives) lounges his 
time away." In 1682 the French had a small trade in cloth with Basrah. 
In 1698, as we have seen, in consequence of a nominal agreement — from 
which ' nothing resulted — among the principal European nations in the 
East, the French undertook the policing of the Persian Gulf against pirates. 


Course of the East India Company’s trade in the Persian Gulf, 

1653-1722. 


The general state and the fluctuations of the East India Company's 
trade in the Persian Gulf during this period, both of which we are now 
about to examine, were determined in part by mercantile considerations, 
but in part also by the political factors that have already been described 
above,— namely, by the competition of the Merchant Adventui-ers, by the 
rivalry between the Old and New Companies, by the relations of England 
with Holland and France and of the Company themselves with 
the Mughal Empire and Persia, and by special charter obligations and 
English legislative enactments arising out of the commercial policy, at the 
time, of the English nation. 

In 1657, in consequence of war between the Persians and the Mughals 
and of breach of the Company's rights and privileges hy the Persian 
Government, English trade in Persia was at a standstill. In 1661 it was 
ordered that a consignment of 30 or 40 Tumans' worth of red oxide should 
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be sent to India by the Company's Factory at Bandar ^Abbas. In 167 
large quantities of defective goods having been received in India^ it was 
directed that the Kirman wool and other articles exported from Persia 
should be more strictly inspected in future^ by the Company's servants at 
Bandar ^AbbaS; before being despatched. In 1676 Kirman wool was in 
great demand^ and the Bandar ^Abbas Factory was instructed to procure 
as much as possible. 

In 1669 the Persian trade_, in consequence of persistent disregard by 
the Persians of English trading rights and privileges, was in a depressed 
condition; but it was still considered to be of great importance, and the 
Agent in Persia recommended that, with a view to jn’ornoting trade 
between Bombay, Surat and Persia, grants of land should be offered to 
Banyans as an inducement to settle on Bombay Island. In 1672 the 
Company's servants were ordered to demand consulage on all English 
goods landed at Bandar ^ Abbas and to report the names of individuals who 
refused payment ; this order apparently referred to private speculations by 
the Company'^s servants, in connection with which there had been habitual 
evasion of the Company'^s rights. In the same year it was explained by 
the Surat Council that among the commodities which they required from 
the Persian Gulf were galls, red oxide, liquorice, almonds, raj sins and skins, 
but that they disapproved of a consignment of inferior Hamadan galls 
which had been sent them at some time previously. 

The armed ships of the Company which made the voyage to Persia in 
1676 carried large quantities of broadcloth and tin, and their return 
cargoes were expected to consist mainly of silk and wool ; it was directed 
that, if possible, a pretended seizure should be made at Bandar "'Abbas of 
the Siedpore a native Indian merchant vessel which had stolen away 
to Persia without a pass from the Company. Dr. Fryer aceomi)anied the 
next yearns armed fleet to Bandar ^Abbas in 1677 and reported in the 
following terms on the position of English trade; ''The English 
" Company's Trade is but small here, only carrying ofip some few Drugs, 
" Carmania W^ool, Goats, Dates and Horses ; though they make it worth 
" their while to keep an Agent in good Port [sic], as well from the 
" Allowance from the Shawbnnder, as by Consulage of and \ per 
" Cent, for all Foreign Goods that seek their Protection ; on which score 
"they seem to drive a Trade, and send up every Shipping Three or Four 
"hundred Camels laden with Indian Wares; as many as the Dutch 
" bring down to ship off on their own Stock and Ships : but this Year a 
"great Bluster was made with English Cloth and Tin brought by our 
Arrival; which, however, the understanding Traffickers smile at, know- 
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ing it comes better Cheap by the CaphaWs* in Exchange of other Groods 
^^from Stambole, i.e., Constantinople^ Smirna, Scanderoon^ and Aleppo; 
and that Snffahaun is already over-full of London Cloath, or Sackcloath 
Londre^ as they call it. The Surat Presidency's view of the state of 
trade in this year was^ however, more favourable than Dr. Fryer^s , but 
they blamed their representatives for the past delays in shipping Kirmto 
wool ; and in 1678, in consequence of the impoverishment of the people by 
scarcity and exactions pf the Shaba's Government, the outlook again became 
unsatisfactory. About this time the English Agent at Bandar Abbas 
was said to benefit largely by extending his protection, for a consideration, 
to native Persian subjects. In 1680 the Persian trade continued depressed, 
and orders were given to sell off all the Company's broadcloth and tin at 
Bandar ^ Abbas for what they would fetch and to buy Kirman wool of better 
quality than had been obtained in the previous year ; it was added that, 
if prospects did not improve, the Factory at Bandar Abb as might have to 
be abandoned. In 1681 business continued unremunerative and the Agent 
Avas desired to retrench expenditure by every means in his power. In 
1682 the outstandings of the Company in Persia amounted to £1,000,000, 
and trade was still steadily declining. 

In 1682 an effort was made to reorganise the Company's trade in the The round 
East by a system of round voyages."^^ I'he Dragon was accordingly 
sent from England to Soqotrah, where she was to be met by a fleet of 
three native vessels ; these auxiliaries, after conveying a part of her cargo 
to Mokha and obtaining cargoes of coffee and olibanum, were to rejoin 
her in the Persian Gulf, where she in the meanwhile would visit Bandar 
Abbas and then Basrah, returning from the latter port to Bandar ^ Abbas ; 
after taking in Persian goods she was to sail for Surat.- By this scheme, 
it was hoped, different areas of trade would be linked up, profitable 
exchanges initiated, and English navigation increased ; but the project 
did not answer to the expectations of its framers and the experiment of 
1682 was not, apparently, repeated. Among the reasons assigned by the 
Agent and Factors at Bandar •’Abbas for its failure were the miserable 
appearance of the Dragon a vessel of only 180 tons, which cut a poor 
figure beside the stately ships of Holland, and the fact — ^probably of 
greater real moment — that the Mokha and Basrah markets could be 
more conveniently served and tapped by the S-urat and Bandar ^Abbas 
Factories through Armenian dealers, etc., than by ships on circuit ; they 
recommended instead that good vessels, manned by Europeans, should be 
sent in order to give Persian merchants confidence in the Company's 


* Thai is Qafilahs or caravans. 
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shipping and to secure their custom as consigners on freight — a branch 
of business from which the Dutch were said to derive enormous profits. 
Gradual revi- In 1683-84 the Company^s Persian trade was disturbed by the com- 
Persia^ trade Petition of Interlopers and by a revolt of some of the Company's own 
1683-90. military servants at Bombay under Captain Richard Keigwin, whom his 
enemies quaintly termed the Oliver and Protector of the Island of 
Bombay ; the Company's goods in Persia also proved unsaleable, and 
the Agent and Factors reported that fresh stocks were needed. In 1684 
there was a loss in England on nearly all the Persian commodities brought 
home, and no black Kirman wool could be disposed of, but twice as 
much ^^red^'' was required. In 1685 a consignment of salt from Hormuz 
to Sumatra was arranged. In 1687, on account of the hostilities then 
being waged between the Company and the Mughal Emperor, only a 
limited trade with Persia could be done ; but various kinds of gums were 
procured, and it was reported that English cloths, if they were of the 
proper colours and qualities, might be disposed of to the amount of 1,000 
half-pieces annually ; from the fact that Armenians brought cloth from 
Turkey and exchanged it for silk the inference was drawn that silk could 
be most advantageously obtained by barter for cloth. In 1688 opera- 
tions in Persia continued to be impeded by the Mughal war, and in 
1689 the difficulties of the situation were increased by the appearance of 
an English pirate vessel in the Persian Gulf itself ; but in 1690 the 
trade to the Gulf suffered less from the war than might have been 
expected, arrangements were made to barter English cloth for silk and 
Kirman wool and to obtain wormseeds, rhubarb and lapis lazuli, and 
surplus stocks were ordered to be reshipped to India. 

Design of the Company were at this time much impressed by the skill and 

East India success of the Armenians as merchants, both in India and Persia ; and 
estSSish^ attempted, by allowing the Armenians to send their goods to 

cloth mono- Europe in the Company's ships from Bombay in 1689 and Bandar 
divert ^^hbas in 1690, to induce them to throw in their lot, commercially, 
to^ the Gulf English ; in Persia, however, the strong existing interest of 

by the help of iik® Armenians in the trade vid Turkey was a serious obstacle to the 
ans 1689-9?" scheme, though this was not at first realised. In 1691 the Company 
proposed to enter into competition in broad-cloth with the Turkey 
Company, who exported it to Persia by Aleppo, paying customs from 
which the Bast India Company at Bandar ^Abbas were exempt; and the 
Company's servants hoped to be able to push the sale of this article 
through their supposed natural allies the Armenians. In 1693, the year 
in which the East India Company were first required to export a large 
quantity of English home manufactures, the Turkey Company's consign 
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ment of cloth for the East was captured at sea by the French, where- 
upon the East India Company despatched £50,000 worth of English 
cloth by their yearns fleet and decided to advance the price of that 
commodity in Persia by 50 per cent. It was now their object to divert 
the Persian silk trade from Aleppo to Isfahan, where the silk might 
be obtained in exchange for their cloth and then sent by caravan to 
Bandar ^ Abbas for shipment. 

In 1692 the Agent in Persia had been directed to proceed to Isfahan 
to confer with the leading Armenian merchants, and to make arrange- 
ments for the accommodation at that city of some young writers who were 
being sent from England as apprentices in the Persian trade, and who 
would be expected to study the language of the Armenians and their me- 
thods of business. In 1693 ^^insinuations against the Armenians began 
to be received, perhaps to the effect that they were not sufficiently devoted 
to the Company’s interests ; but it was ordered that certain contracts 
which had been formed with them should nevertheless be fulfilled. In 

1695 the Armenians began to make difficulties in exchanging the East 
India Company’s English cloth for silk, alleging that the rival trade by 
way of Aleppo was still in full vigour ; the English sub- Agent at 
Isfahan reported unfavourably on the character of some of the Armenian 
brokers ; and the Agent, it would seem, was obliged to proceed to the 
capital to adjust matters. It now appeared that the Armenians were 
not really acting in the interests of the East India Company, for they 
equally supported the English trade with Persia through Aleppo ; and in 

1696 two additional East India Factors were sent to Tabriz and Mashhad 
expressly to undersell the Turkey Company’s cloth in those markets. 
The Persian market, owing to this competition, was soon glutted with 
English cloth ; but the East India Company’s sales at Isfahan and 
Bandar ’Abbas produced 80,000 sequins”. As much cloth as possible 
was disposed of in 1697 at Bandar ’Abbas^ Shiraz and Isfahan by Under- 
selling the Turkey Company’s goods ; and at the end of the year the 
Court of the Company decided to persevere in this competition. Mean- 
while the Armenians, who seem to have preferred the Aleppo route, were 
successful in preventing the issue of a Eaqam authorising the East India 
Company to export silk by way of Bandar ’Abbas ; but the Company’s 
servants, notwithstanding their opposition, were able to sell large quantities 
of cloth, brought by the ship Charles the Second” to Bandar ’Abbas 
on 17 months’ credit to Persian shop-keepers. Mr. Barwell, who went as 
Chief Agent to Persia in 1698, was instructed not only to continue 
pushing the sale of the Company’s cloth but also to obtain, if possible, 
an entrance into the silk trade, which was evidently monopolised at this 
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time by the Armenians^ and to request a Farmaii for exporting silk from 
Bandar ^Abbas i but silk could now be obtained in Bengal at about half 
of the prices current in Persia^ and the matter had thus lost some of its 
importance. In 1698 the Armenians^ who had entered into an agreement 
to take all the Company's cloth for the year, refused to give security for 
payment, with the result that the contract was annulled and that the 
Company’s servants had to make new arrangements. 

In 1700, in consequence of the Act imposing additional duties on 
finished tissues from the East and also of a demand for raw silk in 
England, the Company began to give more attention to the un worked 
article •, the Persian trade was good ; and, though the only commodities 
saleable were looking-glasses and cloth, and fresh difficulties with the 
Armenians arose, a whole vessel was required to carry away from 
Bandar ’Abbas the silks, chintzes and Kirmaii wool that had been 
accumulated. In 1701, as a war in Europe was apprehended by 
which Italian and Spanish commerce might suffer, the Company’s 
servants in Persia were instructed to procure all the raw silk, Kirman 
wool and drugs that they could, in order to profit by the expected rise in 
the European market. In 1705 it was reported from Persia that 4,800 
pieces of cloth could be sold annually in Persia if the trade were exclusive, 
and half that quantity so long as competition through Turkey and 
Russia continued ; but it was found that the system of bartering cloth 
for silk would not answer, on account of the high export duties on 
silk, and that purchases could be made more advantageously with money : 
in other words the Company’s scheme of diverting the entire silk trade to 
the Gulf, and of carrying it on without money by barter of cloth, had 
proved a failure. In 1706 trade in Persia was very good; the greater 
part of the Company’s stock of cloth was sold at a profit of ] 6 per cent. ; 
and larger purchases than usual of Persian produce were made. 

The proceedings of the East India Company in ^Iraq during this period 
are fully described in the separate history of that province. The provi- 
sional Factory established at Basrah about 1643 apparently ceased to exist 
in 1657 ; and, during the remainder of the period, trade with Basrah was 
maintained by ships specially sent to that port from Surat in charge of 
servants of the Company. By the famous Capitulations of 1661, modified 
in 1675, the podtion and trade of British subjects in the Turkish Empire 
were placed on a sound footing. 
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The East India Company’s Establishments in the Persian Gulf, 

1653-1722. 


The establishments of the East India Company in Persia fluctuated Staff, 
during this period according* to the state and prospects of trade. Once in 
1664^ as we have seen, the staff in Persia was reduced to two Europeans, 
and, up to 1661 at least, there was no permanent European establishment in 
Turkish ^Iraq. In 1682, when an attempt was made to place the Persian 
trade on a better footing, Mr. John Gibbs was appointed to be Agent in 
Persia with a Council of four to assist him, of which the members were to 
succeed to the Agency, should it become vacant by death or removal, in 
order of seniority. In 1693, when the aspect of affairs had begun to 
improve, the staff in Persia was augmented so as to consist of a 
Chief Agent, four Factors and four Writers ; and at this strength it 
appears to have stood afterwards, unless the two Factors specially sent to 
Tabriz and Mashhad in 1696 were, as seems not improbable, additional 
employes. In 1676 there was a Chyrurgeon at Bandar ^Abbas, 
a Mr. Samuell Carleton, whose relations with the other Company's servants 
occasioned great trouble ; and, from various references to Europe wine 
sent from India for " Padres,^^ it might be supposed that the staff in Persia 
were not without a chaplain ; but, on the other hand, burials seem to have 
been generally conducted by themselves, so that by Padres ’’ foreign priests 
or missionaries may have been meant. ^ There is nothing to show that 
the Company's employes in the Persian Gulf were ever accompanied by 
their wives or children. 

Bandar ''Abbas was at first the principal Factory in Persia, and the Stations. 
Factory building at that place was a gift from the Shah, standing between 
the purchased premises occupied by the Dutch and the French. For a time, 
perhaps, the establishments at Shiraz and Isfahan were either closed or 
maintained on a reduced scale ; but Mr. Craddock, when he was sent as 
Agent to Persia in 1662, was authorised to spend some months of each 
year at Shiraz or Isfahan, because Death hath been so familiar in those 
parts, caused by ill aire, staying so long in it at Gombroon”; and in 1684 
it was expressly ordered that two of the Counsil should remain constantly 
at Isfahan to watch the Company's interests there. In 1692 Isfahan was 
selected as the centre at which Writers in Persia were to be trained ; and 
in 1693, when augmentation of the staff took place, the Chief Agent was 
given liberty to reside at Isfahan or at Bandar ^ Abbas as he pleased, and 

* One of these Padres, however, was named Barnaby and diew a bill of exchange 
upon the Company (1661)^ 
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it -was laid down that the Factories at Isfahan and Bandar ^ Abbas should 
both be permanent. In 1695 there was only a sub- Agent at Isfahan^ 
but again, in 1697 or 1698, it was ordered that the Factory there should 
be treated as the Company's chief seat in Persia and the Factory at 
Bandar ^Abbas as subordinate to it. In 1699, as we have seen, the 
English Factory at Isfahan was deemed worthy of a visit by the Shah 
of Persia and his ladies. 

Personal details of the Company's staff are interesting, but not of 
historical importance ; they relate chiefly to the deaths of Factors (generally 
without a will), to their decent burial (sometimes with the help of the 
Dutch), and to the 'Willanies and baseness of Hindu brokers, etc. The 
decease in June 1677 of Mr. Gerald Aungier, President at Surat, is worthy 
of mention, however ; for it was considered that the maintenance of the 
English trade in Persia, in very difficult circumstances, during the 
preceding sixteen years had been due mainly to his talents, integrity and 
zeal, and the event itself was regarded as a public calamity. In some 
respects the Company do not appear to have been well served by their 
employes in Persia. In 1662 the Surat Council complained that they 
had received no regular accounts from Bandar ^Abbas for three years, 
and in 1676 a reprimand became necessary, as the books of that Factory 
had been withheld for four years, on the frivolous plea that paper 
was not obtainable. 

At the beginning of the period, and possibly later also, the Court of the 
Company in England seem to have carried on their correspondence with 
the East in duplicate, sending one set of copies overland by Aleppo and 
Basrah and the other by sea round the Cape. In 1686, when Interlopers 
or private merchants were securing earlier intelligence from India than the 
Company, arrangements were made for the despatch of information 
to the Court, at intervals of six weeks, by the Aleppo route. 


'Oman affairs, 1653-1722. 

As has already been mentioned, the Council at Surat contemplated 
in 1659 the formation of a settlement, protected by a garrison of 100 
troops, at Masqat; but the consent of the native Arab powers could 
not be obtained, and the proposal was dropped. The object of the 
scheme was to establish a commanding influence in the Gulf by 
overawing Persia ard counteracting the sea-power of the Dutch, 
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In 1677; wlien Dr, Fryer visited the Persian Gulf, the inhabitants 
of O^man had already acquired the reputation of a Fierce and 
Treacherous People^ gaining as much by Fraud as Merchandize/*^ By 
1695 they had taken to piratical courses and acquired five large ships 
carrying 1^500 men; they had plundered Kung ; they had captured an 
Armenian ship ; and they had so threatened Bandar ^ Abbas that a Persian 
customs officer on one occasion asked that the English ship Nassau 
might be Retained for 20 days for the defence of the port, and the 
request was'granted. These events led Captain Brangwin, who was at 
fche moment the Company's Agent in Persia^ to predict that the ^Omanis 
would prove as great a plague in India as the Algerines were in 
Europe/-* War between Persia and Masqat being now expected; and 
there appearing a probability that the Dutch would offer to assist the 
Persians; the East India Company's servants in Persia were anxious 
that English aid also should be tendered ; but Sir John Gayer, the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay; wisely decided that; as the Arabs had not yet offered any 
obstruction to English shipping or trade, such action would be inexpedient. 

After this, however, a Masqat ship having been seized by Indian 
pirates, the ^Omanis made reprisals on English private or interloping 
vessels, but not on those of the Company ; the first English vessel to be 
seized was one commanded by a Captain Morrice, who with his men was 
reduced to slavery and could not be ransomed ; and in 1706 a rich ship 
under Captain Murvel, bound from Bengal to Persia, was taken through 
the pusillanimity of the crew, who made no resistance. In 1704-05 the 
Court of the Old Company announced their intention of equipping 
armed ships, as soon as the war with France should be over, to clear the 
seas and to root out that nest of pirates, the Muscat Arabs but 
the French war continued, and in 1707 there were complaints of ^Omani 
as well as of Marhata depredations in Indian waters. The aggressions 
of the ^Omanis upon the Portuguese, especially in 1693-99 and 1714-19, 
have already been noticed above. 

Some years later the Muscateers seized certain islands off the 
Persian coast, among which was apparently Qishm. A Persian army 
under Lutf ^Ali Khto was sent into the neighbourhood of Bandar 
^Abbas to dislodge them ; in consequence, however, of the Afghan 
invasions of Persia, which had now begun, this force returned northwards 
to Kirman without having effected anything. Somewhat earlier, in 1718, 
a successful descent had been made on Bahrain by the Masqat Arabs ; 
but the inhabitants to a large extent temporarily forsook the islands, and 
by this means the ^Omani occupation was brought to an end 
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History of the Persian Gulf from the Invasion of Persia by the 
Afghans to the removal of the British Headquarters in the Gulf 
from Bandar ’Abbas, 1722-63,* 


Events in Europe and India, 1722-63. 

During the period now to he examined, the only events in Europe affect- 
ing the position of Great Britain in India and the Persian Gulf were the 
Silesian Wars and the Seven Years^ War, in both of which Britain took 
part against France. 

In the Silesian Wars, which began in 174^, Holland, the only other 
European power having important interests in the Persian Gulf, joined 
with Britain in supporting the cause of Maria Theresa. The British 
victory at Dettingen in 1743 and defeat at Pontenoy in 1745 were inci- 
dents of this war, with which also was connected the Jacobite invasion of 
Scotland and England in 1745-46. In India Britain lost Madras to 
the French in 1746, but recovered it under the treaty of Aix-la-Chax)elle 
in 1748. 

By the Seven Years^ War, which continued from 1756 to 1763, the 
maritime and colonial superiority of Britain over France was definitely 
established. Passing over the incidents of the struggle in Europe, 
of which the battle of Minden in 1759 , was the most important, 
and over events in America, we may observe that the course of operations 
in the East was favourable to Britain and resulted in the total overthrow 
of the French power there. The British Factory at Bandar ^Abbas in the 
Persian Gulf was, as we shall see further on, captured and destroyed 

* The principal authorities relating to the period 1772-63 in the Persian Gulf 
are an anonymous official Precis containing Information in regard to the first 
Connection of the Son^hle Past India Company with Turhish A.rahia, printed 
in 1874, and Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Selections from State Papers, Bombay^ regarding 
the Past India Comjpanf s Connection with the Persian Gulf with a Swmmary 
of Pventsl 1600 — 1800, printed in 1906, both covering the whole period. For the 
general affairs of Persia Malcolm’s Eistory of Persia, 1815, and for that of Turkey 
History of the Ottoman TwrhstlSb^, maybe consulted, as before. Apart 
from the semi-official authorities first quoted, the most valuable sources of historical 
information about the Gulf countries at this time are Niebuhr's Description de 
^ 1774, and his Voyage en Arabic, 111 referring particularly to the year 

1765-66 but dealing also with earlier events. Mention may also be made of 

Journey frdm Persia to Pngland,im,xdd.tmg chmy io occurrences in or 
about 1768, and of Pive Letters from a Free Merchmt in Bengal, 1777- 
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bj a French naval force in 1769 j but in India the French settlement of 
Chandarnagar fell to the British arms in 1757 and that of Pondich&j 
in 1761. Holland^ in the contest in Europe^ remained neutral ; but in 
India her influence also disappeared before that of Britain. 

In consequence of the decay of the Mughal Empire after Aurangzib^s 
death in 1707^ the British were drawn^ apart from their wars with the 
French, into difficult and uncertain relations with native powers in 
various parts of India ; and these cannot but have afEected their policy 
in the Persian Gulf. The loss of Calcutta in 1766, to Siraj-ud-Daulah, 
Nawab of Bengal, the tragedy of the Black Hole/^ and the campaign 
of 1757 ending in the victory of Plassey must have absorbed the atten- 
tion of the East India Company at one time ; and a little latSir, through 
the grant to them of the Twenty-four Parganas, their interests in Bengal 
began to possess a territorial character. Under the Nizam-ul-Mulk, an 
official of the defunct Mughal Empire, Haidarabad had meanwhile be- 
come politically the capital of the Dakkhan ; and Clive, during his first 
governorship of Bengal in 1768-59, took measures to establish British 
influence there. 


Persian and Turkish affairs, 1722-63, 


During the Afghan occupation of Persia, which lasted for seven years, 
the internal and external affairs of that country were plunged in 
confusion. Tahmasb Mirza, a son' of Shah Husain who had escaped 
from Isfahan before its fall, proclaimed himself Shah and continued 
the war against the invaders, at first with little success : the Afghans, on 
their part, committed massacres and atrocities. On the north and east 
the Russians and the Turks began to encroach on Persian territory, re- 
gulating their proceedings by a treaty for the partition of north-western 
Persia into which they had entered in 1 723 , and in this manner the Russians 
possessed themselves of some of the districts adjacent to the Caspian Sea, 
while the Turks secured Kurdistan, Armenia and part of Azarbaijan. In 
1724 Shiraz was taken and plundered by the Afghans. In 1725 Mahmud, 
the original commander of the Afghan host, became mad and died : he 
was succeeded by his cousin Ashraf, between whom and the Turks hosti- 
lities immediately began. The Afghans in 1726 inflicted two successive 
defeats on the Turks within a few marches of Isfahan ; the Ottomans 
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retired on Kirmanshah j and a Treaty^ followed, under the terms of 
which Ashraf, in consideration of his title to the throne of Persia 
being admitted by the Porte, acknowledged the Sultan of Turkey as his 
spiritual suzerain and made other more material concessions, which, per- 
haps, can hardly be regarded as binding on later Persian sovereigns. 
Meanwhile, however, a general combination among Persians had been 
formed to expel the Afghan intruders ; Tahmasb Mirza had obtained the 
support of the rising Qajar tribe of Astarabad ; and in 1727 a remarkable 
military leader joined his cause in the person of onet Nadir Quli, an Afshar 
Turk, who temporarily changed his name, in compliment to his new 
master, -to that of Tahmasb Quli Khan. As yet, however, the Afghans 
had sustained no check ; they succeeded in reducing the town of Yazd, 
which had hitherto defied their assaults ; and in 1728, as will be related 
further on, they gave trouble at Bandar ^ Abbas and plundered the 
British Factory there. At length, in 1729, Tahmasb Quli Khto 
defeated the Afghans at Damaghan, whence they fled to Tehran and 
then retired on Isfahan, sustaining another reverse at the hands of the 
victorious Persians before they reached the capital. Continuing their 
retreat south-eastwards, the Afghans were once more defeated near Perse- 
polls and driven into Shiraz by Tahmasb Quli Khan ; Ahmad Shah, their 
leader, had in the meantime put Shah Husain, the deposed Persian 
sovereign, to death • and Tahmasb Mirza had re-occupied Isfahan. At 
Shiraz the Afghans did not attempt to stand a siege, but dispersed in all 
directions in the endeavour to regain their native country, — an object in 
which but few of them were successful. Ashraf himself was slain by 
Baluchis in one of the deserts between Shiraz and Sistan. Of his fol- 
lowers some found their way by Lar to the coast and, crossing the Persian 
Gulf, landed in Hasa, where they were immediately put to death ; others 
were exterminated in Makran ; and others again were to be seen, in after 
years, earning a scanty livelihood as labourers at Masqat. 

After the cessation of the Afghan danger confidence did not long reign 
172^9-36!^”^* between Shah Tahmasb and his successful general Tahmasb Quli Khan. 

The latter, having received four of the northern districts of Persia to 
govern, at once assumed the authority of an almost independent prince, 
expeUed the Turks from some of the places which they held, and demanded 
from Mahmud I, who had recently ascended the Turkish throne, the 

^ This Treaty disposed of all questions of frontiers, diplomatic representation, 
extraditions, pilgrimages, and trade ; see Aitchison's Treaties, 4th edition, Vol. XII, 
Appendix 8. 

t Nadir Quli belonged to no distinguished family and is said to ha»-e been at one 
time a robber. 
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rendition of Azarbaijan to Persia. These measures promised success ; 
but they were frustrated by the pusillanimous behaviour of Shah Tahmasb, 
who, after being defeated in a battle by the Turks, concluded a treaty with 
Ahmad Pasha, the Turkish governor of Baghdad, whereby he resigned 
his claims to all the countries beyond the Araxes in favour of the Sultan 
and ceded Kirmanshah and its dependencies to the Pasha himself. 

Tahmasb Quli Khan immediately denounced this treaty as a betrayal of 
the national interests ; and not long afterwards, on the 16th of August 
1 7 32, he dethroned the Shah, substituting for him a puppet in the person 
of his infant son, whom some historians have styled Shah ^Abbas III. 

In July 1788 Tahmasb Quli Khan marched on Baghdad, which he 
invested ; but he was defeated near Stoarrah by Topal ^Osman, a gallant 
Turkish soldier, and obliged to abandon the siege. In less than three 
months* time, however, he renewed his invasion of ^Iraq, overthrew a 
Turkish army under Topal ^Osman, who was slain in the battle, and 
again prepared to invest Baghdad ; but at this juncture a revolt broke 
out in the province of Pars and recalled him to Persia. 

In the spring of 1736, considering his position to be now sufficiently Eeignof 
established, Tahmasb Quli Khan assumed the name of Nadir Shah and 
accepted the crown of Persia, which was offered to him by the nobles and 
military chiefs of the realm; but, before doing so, he prevailed on 
the electors to agree to the extraordinary condition that the Shi^ah sect 
should be abolished and that the people of Persia should become Sunnis.* 

On ascending the throne NMir Shah made a peace with Mahmud I, 

Sultan of Turkey, by which the frontier that had bounded the two 
empires in the time of Murad IV was restored ; this done, he gave rein 

* It was intended that the converted Persians should form a fifth Sunni sect, to be 
known as the Ja'fari, distinct from, the already existing Sunni sects of Hanafi, Shsfi'i, 

Maliki and Hanhali ; the name proposed was taken from that of Ja far-as-Sadiq, 
whom Shi’ahs respected as the sixth Imam and to whom Sunnis could not object as he 
lived in the days before the Sbi’ah schism. The recognition of the Ja'fari sect became 
the subject of a correspondence between Nadir Shah and the Sultan of Turkey ; but 
the latter, though he agreed to proposals fora release of prisoners on both sides, for 
free trade, and for mutual reception of Ambassadors, would have nothing to do with the 
religions scheme ; and even in Persia the JaTari sect does not seem to have made 
much real headway. The principal objects of Nadir Shah in his attempted innovation 
were probably (1) to conciliate his army, which consisted partly of Sunnis ; (2) to 
facilitate the incorporation in the empire that he aspired to found of Sunni 
countries such as India, Afghanistan and Turkey; and (3) to obliterate the recollec- 
tion of the displaced Safavi dynasty, under whom the Sbi'ah faith had been the 
national religion of Persia and with whom it was closely identified. Nsdir Shah'.<i 
proceedings in this respect had evidently a great interest for Niebuhr : see his Voyage 
en Arahie, Vol. If, pages 22—433. At the present day Sh5 ahs in Turkey are fre- 
quently termed Ja'faris, 
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to his ambition in other directions. One of hie first exploits was the 
subjugation of the Bakhtiyari tribe, which he accomplished in one short 
campaign ; and, as is more fully related elsewhere, his troops crossed 
the Persian Gulf in 1737, overran ''Oman in 17 37-38, and were not 
finally expelled from that country until 1744. Meanwhile the Shah had 
undertaken offensive operations against his old opponents the Afghans, and 
in 1738 he took Qandahar, after a siege begun in 1737, and also Kabul. 
In 1739 he passed onwards to India, making it his pretext for an attack 
on the Mughals that they had countenanced the Afghans. He defeated a 
Mughal army in battle near Karnal and temporai'ily occupied Delhi, but 
he was too wise to attempt the annexation of a country so extensive and 
so far from his base, and after a short stay he returned to Persia. On his 
homeward march Nadir detached to Sind a body of troops by which that 
province was duly visited and the submission of its ruler obtained ; and it 
is even possible that he accompanied this force in person. Meanwhile, as 
related in the separate nistory of Persian Makran, Taqi Khan, Baiglar- 
baig of Pars, had entered Makran and apparently reduced a part of it to 
obedience to the Shah. In 1740 Herat was added to the Persian domi- 
nions ; and in the following year Mashhad became the capital of Persia. 
By this time hostilities were once more in progress between Persia and 
Turkey; but Nadir Shah, after gaining a final victory over the Turks 
at Erivan in 1744, once more made peace with the Porte. Taqi Khan, 
the commander of the Makran expedition and governor of Fars, rebelled 
against the Shah in 1744, but he was at once surrounded in Shiraz; 
and eventually, in attempting to escape from the town, lie fell into 
Nadir's hands and was mutilated. The mind of the tyrant had now 
become unhinged ; he had blinded his own son Riza Quli Khan, whom 
he distrusted ; his * severity and cruelty towards his subjects during the 
last five years of his reign knew no bounds ; and eventually, in 1747, he 
was assassinated by four of his oflScers. Among the ambitions enter- 
tained by Nadir Shah was, as will appear further on, the possession of 
a navy in the Persian Gulf, and he eventually succeeded in acquiring 
some 20 or 25 vessels which were ordinarily kept at Bushehr. A few 
of his ships are said to have been constructed at Bushehr and Rig, 
but a design which he had formed of building an entire fleet with timber 
conveyed by forced labour across Persia from the district of Mazandaran 
remained unexecuted. 


* The traveller Kiebuhr remarked on the number of persons still to be seen in 1765, 
including even Arabs of Bahrain, who had been deprived of an eve in tbo reign of 
Nadir Shfth- 
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Terrible disorders followed the death of Nadir Shah, ajid in these Anarchy, and 
not only his descendants^ but also the Afghans,, the Qajars, the Bakh- Khan, 1747 - 
tiyaris and a rising individual named Karim Khan, played a part. Karim 
Khan was a Kurd and belonged to a family, known as Zand, of an 
obscure shepherd tribe. The first to succeed Nadir Shah was his nephew 
^Ali, who assumed the name of “^Adil Shah and signalised his accession 
by putting to death 13 sons and grandsons of Nadir, sparing however 
Shah Eukh, a son of Riza Quli Khan. “^Adil Shah was soon over- 
thrown and blinded by his brother Ibrahim, who was himself almost 
immediately assassinated, and after him ^Adil Shah too was slain. Shah 
Eukh, whose mother was a daughter of the Safavi monarch Shah Husain, 
next ascended the throne, but he was quickly seized and deprived of sight 
by a usurper named Saiyid Muhammad or Sulaiman, who in his turn was 
put to death in 1750 ; and Shah Eukh was then restored, but only to be 
ODce more deposed and imprisoned. 

About this time the power of an Afghan, Ahmad Shah, Abdali, who 
had possessed himself of Qandahar and who before long made himself 
master of Mashhad also, began to be felt in Persia ; and simultaneously a 
movement took place in the south-west of that country, where ^Ali 
Mardan Khan, chief of the Bakhtiyaris, and Karim Khan, Zand, 
combined to raise a Safavi to the throne in the person of Shah Isma^il, 
son of a sister of the late Shah Husain. Ahmad Shah, Abdali, captured 
Shiraz in 1750; but, being opposed by the Qajars of Mazandaranin the 
north, he did not attempt to make good his conquests in Persia, and, after 
placing the blind Shah Eukh in possession of Khurasan with Mashhad 
as his capital, he again retired to Afghanistan. 

In 1752-53 the whole country was a prey to anarchy; its subjuga- 
tion by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, was momentarily expected ; and gangs of 
Afghans and lawless Persians appeared in the neighbourhood of Bandar 
^ Abbas. A split occurred between ^Ali Mardan Khan and Karim Khan ; 
the former was assassinated ; and Karim Khan obtained undivided 
control of the puppet Shah, Isma'^il, in whose name he governed Shiraz 
with the title of Vakil. 

After this Azad or Asad Khan, an Afghan who had seized Azarbaijauj 
defeated Karim Khan in the field; and in 1758 this adventurer 
obtained Isfahan, of which in 1755 he still held possession. Continuing 
his operations he obliged Karim Khan in 1756 to abandon even Shiraz 
and to take refuge in the mountains of Pars; but not long afterwards the 
Vakil engaged him successfully at the defile of Kumarij, between Shiraz 
and the coast, and recovered Shiraz. In 1758 Azad Khan was living at 
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Baghdad, to which place he had retired, virtually as a prisoner of the 
Pasha Governor. 

In 1757 Karim Khan was firmly established at Shiraz, Behbehan 
had submitted to his authority, and he carried out a partly successful 
expedition against the Ka^ab of ^Arabistan ; but in that year the 
Qajars of Mazandaran, who had ottered their aid against Azad Khan, 
made war upon him under the orders of their head, Muhammad 
Husain Khan. The Zand chief, in 1757-58, was for a time besieged in 
his capital of Shiraz ; but the Qajar, weakened by defections from his 
force, was ultimately obliged to return to Mazandaran, where he was 
shortly after defeated and killed by members of his own tribe, assisted by 
the troops of Karim Khan. The Vakil then resumed possession of 
Isfahan. Karim Khan, in his operations in the south, was joined by 
some Arabs from the Persian Gulf districts who accompanied him as far 
as Isfahan, but they did not behave so well as he could have desired. Plis 
relations with the Arab tribes in his jurisdiction were usually friendly, 
but he punished them with severity when they were guilty of excesses 
or refused to pay revenue. In 1758 Karim Khan took Yazd, and in 
1759 he granted a remission of taxes at Isfahan and appointed his 
brother Sadiq Khan governor of Shiraz ; but in 1760 it was reported that 
he was not yet master of Persia. 


General Persian relations and policy of the East India Company, 

1722-63. 


With the Afghans, unless with their marauding troops at Bandar 
^Abbas in 1728, it does not appear that the British in Persia had any 
dealings during the Afghan occupation of Persia from 1722 to 1729; 
but, as Nadir Shah gradually came to the front, a correspondence 
was opened between him and the East India Company. In 1733 
Nadir promised that on the fall of Baghdad, against which he was 
then operating, the Company's privileges in Persia should be renewed ; 
but after this a coolness arose, in consequence, it would seem, of 
dispositions made by the English for helping the Turks to defend Basrah 
against the Persians, and the Company's representatives at Isfahan and 
Kirman were treated with such disfavour that the question of a with- 
drawal from those stations was seriously discussed. In 1735 the attitude 
of Nadir continued hostile, and on one occasion the Company's 
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representatives at Bandar ^Abbas went on board ship to escape evil 
consequences^ reporting at the same time that Nadir would not be pacified 
unless the British made amends for their previous unfriendly action at 
Basrah by assisting him to take that place. On receiving this 
information the Presidency of Bombay endeavoured^ but unsuccessfully^ 
to recall the Queen Caroline/^ which had just sailed for Persia with 
their Agent ; they despatched the galley Prince of Vitales and the 
ships Robert and Jenny to the assistance of their stafE at Bandar 
'"Abbas j they decided^ with questionable good faith, to grant a passage 
to a Persian Ambassador returning from India and then, if it should 
appear advisable, to detain him as a hostage ; and, finally, they authorised 
the sale, but only in an extremity, of one or two of their vessels to the 
Persian Government. A little later, towards the end of 1735, ^^a 

strange Raqam was issued by Nadir, who was now expected to proclaim 
himself Shah, to the effect that the British should be exempt from 
customs duty to the extent of 1,000 Tumans a year or so much more as 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, the governor of Pars, might think fit; but 
Nadir still continued to urge the Company's representatives to supply 
him with ships, and they were at last constrained to agree that, on 
condition of a deposit of 8,000 Tumans in cash being made, they would 
procure him two vessels of 20 guns each. Meanwhile, on account of 
insults and oppressions, the Factory at Isfahan was closed ; but corre» 
spondence with Nadif^nd his local officials on the subject of a renewal of 
privileges continued, and the prospect of a peace between the Persians 
and the Turks gave ground for hope that the difficulties of the Agency 
at Bandar ^Abbas would shortly come to an end. 

After his accession to the throne of Persia, which took place early 
in 1736, .Nadir Shah made peace with the Turks and began to show a 
veiy favourable disposition towards the EngUsh. 

He remained firm, however, in his determination to create a Persian 
navy in the Gulf for general purposes ; and the Company'^s representa- 
tives were obliged to make good their promise of supplying two ships 
on payment, an offer which they had not expected that the Shah would 
accept. The vessels provided were the Northumberland, which the 
Persians — not being good judges in marine matters — readily took over 
although she l^ras in bad condition,* and the Cowan, which was in 
reality a fine ship. By the end of 1736 the Shah had apparently renewed 
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* This ap^ars to have been due to the fraudulent behaviour of a Captain Mylne 
whose effects were ordered to be attached in ease the Persians should raise any claim, 
but they did not. 
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some of the Company's privileges^ but the remainder still trembled in 
the balance; and^ rather than offend the Shah^ the Agent and Council at 
Bandar ^Abbas reluctantly undertook the conveyance to India of a 
Persian Ambassador to the Mughal courts a service which had been 
demanded of the Dutch but which they^ for want of a ship^ had been 
unable to perform. Earlier in the year^ from similar motives^ the British 
had been obliged to entertain a son of Muhammad, Taqi Khan at ''Ishi 
near Bandar ‘'Abbas at great expense, and to give him valuable presents. 
A letter from the President at Bombay, congratulating Nadir Shah on 
his accession, was duly delivered to that potentate and elicited assurances 
of favour and protection. 

On the . 13th of February 1737, probably in connection with a 
Persian expedition against •'Oman which sailed on the let of April 
following, the Baiglarbaig of Pars, Muhammad Taqi Khan, arrived in 
person, at „ Bandar ^ Abbas. Subject to conhrmation by his master, 
he renewed by Raqam all the former privileges of the English in Persia 
except the right of receiving 1,000 Tumms a year from the customs 
of Bandar ^ Abbas ; he substituted for the last a right of taking one-third 
of the customs on goods imported in British ships, a British repre- 
sentative to be present at the customs house on such occasions ; and 
he promised that British merchants should be civilly and justly 
treated. His entertainment cost the Agency 150 Tumans in presents and 
other expenses ; and they also found it necessary to give him a bill on 
Kirman for 200 Tumans in silver, in order that lie might not prohibit 
the exportation of copper and Black Money * and goods other than wool 
from Kirman, as he talked of doing. The Company “'s staff were not 
urged to give assistance, which they had in fact been instructed by 
their superiors in India to refuse, in the expedition against ‘'Oman ; but 
so much pressure was brought to bear upon the .Dutch that they 
eventually sent a ship. 

After this the East India Company had no dealings of consequence 
with Persian officials until 1740, when, as described further on, a 
serious mutiny occurred in the Persian naval service, and the British and 
the Dutch were called upon to help in its suppression : on this occasion 
the old claim that the English were bound by an agreement to assist 
the Persians in tneir maritime undertakings was once more advanced 
by the Persian Admiral. The Dutch gave the Persians some real 
assistance, though of an ineffectual kind ; but the British confined their 
action to , the loan of some saluting guns, a gunner, and a detachment 


* Evidently « Siyah Pul'*, coined copper. 
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of African soldiers for e(iuipping a Persian ketch upon which, at the 
insistence of the Admiral, the British flag was hoisted. The operations 
of the Admiral against the mutineers ended in a fiasco, and the 
Company's seryants at Bandar ■’Abbas, apprehending the issue of 
“ some strange and severe orders " by the Shah, requested that the 
guard of the Agency noight be strengthened ; but it does not appear that 
Nadir Shah took any steps to express resentment. 

In 1743 the British Factory at Isfahan was re-opened, but the up- 
country trade was crushed by * “ inland duties, and the endeavours of 
the Company’s employes to obtain a Raqam for exemption from 
these were not immediately successful. The Shah’s minister at first 
asked that the question might be dropped ; but, when hopes of a gratuity 
were held out to him, he promised to use his best endeavours, adding 
however that his efEorts might fail, and that in such a case a public 
application to the Shah at a cost of about Rs. 30,000 would become 
necessary. It was apparently considered by the Agent that a sum of 
700 or 800 Tumans would be well laid out in securing the desired 
exemption. 

In 1744 the question of inland duties at Isfahan was settled by the 
Shah, who decided that in future they should be paid by the British at 
the same rates as by his own subjects. The Shah’s officers took upon 
themselves, besides bringing this order into force, to demand arrears of 
inland duties, and the Company’s representatives were compelled to pay 
up under this name about 2,800 Tumans, of 'which it does not appear 
that any portion was ever refunded. 

Nadir Shah, whose capital after 1741 was at Mashhad, visited 
Isfahan early in 1746 j,and during his stay there, according to the Chief 
and Council of Bandar ’Abbas, ‘"he treated our Resident as civilly 
"" as could be expected from the tyrannical disposition he was in the 
time he was there, but we believe it was owing to the help of a 
"present, amomiting to shahees 70,169-9, which could not be avoided 
“ without running the ' risk of his resentment.” Before leaving Isfahan 
on an expedition— -apparently his last — to Sistan, where a revolt had 
broken out. Nadir Shah wrote to the Company’s Agent at Bandar ’Abbas 
requestmg that a European physician might be sent to him ; and the 
Agent, learning that there was already a capable practitioner at or near 
Isfahan, instructed the Resident there to make the necessary arrange- 

* The nature of these duties is not clear; if they were either Rahdari, Sad-yak or 
ayoy, t ej ought not, under the former priyileges confirmed by Kadir Shah, to 
ha ve been demanded. - ■ 
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ments. The relations of the Company with Nadir ended, not unpleasantly, 
with this incident, and with the issue to their Linguist at the 
Shah-'s camp of a Rogam freeing the English of the Up Country 
Dutys, which was well worded''^. 

The death of Nadir Shah exposed the Company-'s establishments in 
Persia to fresh dangers and difloiculties, and in December 1747 an order 
was sent from Bombay to Bandar ^ Abbas for the withdrawal of the up- 
country Factories at Isfahan and Kirman ; but it is not clear, in the case 
of either place, that the instructions were obeyed. 

Early in 1748 it was reported that the Company's Resident at Isfahan 
had applied to the new Shah for a renewal of the Company's privileges 
and had received a satisfactory reply ; and a journey by a Mr. Danvers 
Graves from Bandar ^ Abbas to Kirmto to collect debts due to the 
Company, which had been in contemplation, was apparently performed 
as soon as the roads were clear; 

It might perhaps have been well if the up-country factories in Persia 
had been withdrawn, as directed by the Bombay Presidency in 1747, for 
in 1750, while Messrs. Graves and Dalrymple were at Isfahan enquiring 
into some irregularities that had occurred there, the Factory was attacked 
and plundered and the two gentlemen themselves were ill»-treated, wounded, 
and stripped. They regained Bandar ^Abbas with difficulty in the month 
of October ; but Mr. Dalrymple, broken down by the hardships 
which he had undergone, died before the end of the year, and the 
factory at Isfahan was never re-opened. The outrage was ascribed to 
rebels against the Shah-'s authority, by which expression, however, the 
Afghans of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, were probably meant. 

In 1750 the ease of Muhammad Baig, one of the Ambassadors whom 
Nadir Shah had sent to the Mughal court, attracted some attention in 
India. This individual, having been robbed by the governor of Sura ; 
Under the Mtighals, applied to the East India Company for their good 
offices and received some assistance, but not so much as he desired. He 
then endeavoured through MuUa "Ali Shah, the Persian Admiral at 
Bandar Abbas, to induce the Company to do more on his behalf ; 
but the Bombay Government instead raised the question of detaining, 
on account of sums due to themselves by the Ambassador, a ship 
belonging to him which they had saved from the Mughals. How 
the matter ended is not clear ; but it seems that in 1751 Muhammad Baig 
wrote a letter to Mulla "Ali Shah, belittling the military power of the 
British in India, and that the Persian Admiral in consequence adopted a 
very insolent tone towards the Company's servants at Bandar ^Abbas. 
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In 1755 affairs in Persia were still in a chaotic condition. Mr. "Wood, 
an employe o£ the Company, obtained from Karim Khan, who jiow held 
Shiraz, a Raqam authorising the establishment of a Factory at the port of 
Rig ; and almost simultaneously Karim Khan^s principal opponent, Azad 
Khan of Azarbaijto, wrote to the British Agent informing him in a 
friendly manner of his intention to advance upon Shiraz. 

A beginning had been made at Bandar ^ Abbas in 175S in collecting 
and translating all the Kaqams, orders and grants of consequence relating 
to the Company's privileges in Persia ; but the work was not apparently 
completed until 1756, when a box containing copies of the translations 
was apparently sent to the Presidency* The collection was made under 
orders from Bombay ; and it is not a little difficult to understand the 
anxiety of the Company about the nature of their Farmans at a time 
when no responsible government existed in Persia, and when no prospect 
of any being established was apparent. 

In consequence of the dissolution of the central government of Persia 
and the troubles, to be described hereafter, which sprang up in consequence 
at Bandar •’Abbas, the latter place had now ceased to be a safe or eligible 
site for the chief British settlement in the Gulf. 

The question of removal was first mooted in 1750, on the taking of 
Shiraz by the Afghtos of Ahmad Shah, Abdali. This event led 
the British Agent to propose that he should be authorised to transfer the 
Agency to Bahrain and to seize the Persian fleet at his departure from 
Bandar ■'Abbas, but his scheme did not find favour at the Presidency, and 
it was ordered that the Agent and Council should not leave Bandar 'Abbas 
unless there were pressing danger, in which case they might retire till 
^*the Troubles in the Kingdom of Persia are subsided'*' to ^'’any Island 
up the Gulph near Bundar Bushire or BUnder Rique where they ate 
^^sure there is water and provisions and the inhabitants will permit 
“them to land and join with them for their mutual defence.-" In no 
circumstances was the Agent to seize the Persian ships at his departure. 
The matter was then dropped for a time. 

At the beginning of 1763 Nasir Khan of Lar, who owned no superior 
and whose influence was now paramount in the neighbouring country, 
paid a visit to Bandar 'Abbas ; and his proceedings there, though he 
professed friendship for the Company, opened up such a vista of future 
extortion that the Agent advocated the removal of the Bandar 'Abbas 
establishment to some adjacent island sUch as Qishm or Hanjam. In an 
insular position, he argued, the property of the Company would be secure 
without payment of blackmail to any local chief; and he anticipated that 
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ihany native merchants would settle on an island under British protection, 
that the new station would become the main centre of trade between 
Masqat and Basrah, and that the petty chiefs of the mainland, instead of 
chargings import duties of 16 or 17 per cent, on British trade, would 
compete against one another to attract it. In the opinion of the Agent a 
force of two ships and 300 men would be sufficient to cover the operation 
of transfer, and he thought there was every reason to expect that the 
customs receipts would be large enough to defray the expenses of any 
military garrison that might be required. The Bombay authorities were 
averse from this scheme, but they seem to have called for reports on the 
islands of Han j to and Bahrain, and these were furnished in tlie autumn of 
the same year by Mr. Wood, the Agent at Bandar '’Abbas, who evidently 
disapproved of both places and was himself inclined to recommend the 
acquisition of a small existing fort on the south-eastern corner of Qishm 
Island under a grant from the Shah or from the Khan of Lar. A few 
days later Mr. Wood, with the instability of whose character we shall 
become better acquainted hereafter, wrote to Bombay deprecating the 
proposed transfer altogether on the ground that the Agency at Bandar 
'’Abbas was perfectly safe, and that removal might lead to a ruptm'C with 
the Persians and give an advantage to the Dutch. He had lost sight, 
apparently, of the inconvenience of extortions by local governors. 

Mr. Wood’s arguments, which agreed with their own inclinations, seem 
to have satisfied the President and his Council at Bombay that no steps 
need be taken ; and the question of removal slumbered until 1760, when it 
was revived, probably by the success of the Dutch settlement founded 
on Khtog in 1753, by the capture and destruction of the British Agency 
at Bandar ’Abbas by the French in 1759, and by the growing insolence 
of the local chiefs near Bandar ’Abbas. A report on the feasibility of 
obtaining another site having been required by the Presidency authorities 
from the Agent, the commandant of the Hormuz fort was interviewed by 
the latter, accompanied by a Captain Baillie, in the autumn of 1760 ; 
but the Persian official, though he agreed to a British settlement being 
formed on the island, could not be induced even by a bribe to surrender 
the fort, and the prospects of obtaining it otherwise, whether by force or 
under a grant from the Khan of Lar, also appeared doubtful. The Agent 
moreover considered that, even apart from those obstacles, Hormuz was 
not an eligible, place, for supplies were non-existent, water scarce, and the 
fort and buildings so ruinous that it would cost Rs. 80,000 to put them in 
repair. 

The President and Council at Bombay, upon receiving the Agent’s 
report, pointed out that he had unduly restricted his enquiries, for what 
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they had required was his opinion of any place of security in the Gulph 
he mi^ht judg*© proper ; and^ as the constant changes and confusion at 
Bandar Abbas prevented their forming an opinion of their own on the 
subject, they invested him and his Council with discretion in the matter 
of removal, subject to the condition that, if it were undertaken, all the 
treasure, copper, wool, etc., then at Bandar ’Abbas should be returned 
to Bombay along with the artillery and garrison, except the sepoys, and 
that one covenant servant and the Linguist should remain behind to 
receive the wool investment. It was explained to the Agent that no 
scheme involving expenditure could be adopted without the sanction of 
the Company's Court at home, and that no hostile action could be taken 
against the Persians during the continuance of the war with France ; 
but the Agent was to favour the President and Council with his clear 
and explicit sentiments in regard to the whole situation. It was added 
in the Presidency letter : We still think a House with a servant at 

‘‘ Gombroon will be necessary in order to preserve a communication 

with Carmania, and also to keep open an intercourse with the Caravans 
that may come from the Interior Provinces of Persia. About the 
beginning of April 1761, soon after these orders reached Bandar ’Abbas, 
the Agent, Mr. Alexander Douglas, proceeded to Basrah intending to view 
by the way all the islands in the Gulf which might seem suitable for 
a settlement, and on his return journey he visited Bushehr and had an 
interview with the local Shaikh ; but he was slow in submitting his 
opinion, and at the end of the year the Presidency found it necessary to 
remind him that they impatiently expect his sentiments about removing 
from Gombroon.” 

Mr. Douglas’s opinion, when it was received at the beginning of 176^, 
was that trial should be made of Bushehr, to which place he advised that 
a covenant servant should be sent ; the port was secure, being surrounded 
on three sides by the sea and on the fourth by a wall mounted with 
serviceable artillery; it was full of inland merchants, who seemed to 
enjoy complete liberty of trade ; and the Shaikh, with whom alone it 
would be necessary to deal, bore an excellent character and was anxious 
for the presence of a British Factory. A polite letter from the Shaikh to 
the Governor of Bombay was enclosed, explaining that Bushehr was 
now the principal port for the interior of Persia, the communications with 
which were safe, and that there was a trade with both coasts of the 
Gulf ; and the Shaikh promised, though the Presidency did not consider 
his assurance suflSciently explicit until it had been repeated, that the 
goods of the Company and those of their servants should be exempt from 
customs duty. In regard to the islands other than those near Bandar 
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^Abbas, the Agent reported that none had any safe anchorage in southerly 
winds, and that all but Qais and Shaikh Shu'^aib were uninhabited. On 
the above information the President and Council decided that Mr. 
Douglas might be allowed to go himself or to send his Second, Mr, 
Lyster, to Bushehr with an experimental cargo ; but they declined to 
commit themselves, without further experience, to any permanent arrange- 
ment. The Court of Directors, when the intentions of the Bombay 
Presidency came to their knowledge, agreed that in view of the arbitrary 
behaviour of the Khan of Lar it was now advisable to withdraw tem- 
porarily from Bandar^ Abbas, and they prohibited the landing of any 
more goods at that port ; hut they directed that a Linguist should 
remain in a small hired house to keep the British flag flying. With 
reference to the project of starting a new settlement, the Court pro- 
hibited the taking of any steps without their express sanction, and they 
suggested that in the meantime the Gulf Agency should be transferred 
to Basrah. 

These instructions were issued in April ] 762, hut they did not take 
effect until the following year, when the President and Council at Bombay 
informed the Agent of their purport and sent the ship Prince of 
Whales/" Captain Court, and the ketch '' Drake,^" Captain Lindsey, to 
assist in their execution. These vessels arrived at Bandar "Abbas, where 
the Swallow,"^ Captain Nesbit, was already lying, upon the 26th of 
February 1763 ; and the Naib* or Deputy Governor of the town, sus- 
pecting some unusual design on the part of the British, immediately 
sent to his master the Khan of Lar, begging him to come in person 
with reinforcements. 

As the Naib, on becoming aware of what was actually intended, 
showed a disposition to hamper the proceedings and absolutely refused 
to afford any reparation for the extortions which had been practised 
on the Agency by himself and others in recent years, as there was 
a chance moreover that some compensation might thereby he secured 
for the Company, and, finally, as some sort of diversion was necessary 
m order to prevent the Persians from harassing the retirement from the 
Agency, which was situated at a distance from the sea and was sm- 
rounded by houses and walls, Mr. Douglas resolved— apparently on his 
own responsibility— to attack the Persian fort and the old Dutch 
Factoiy. In the latter bnilding, which had been in possession of the 
Persians since about three years, the Naib resided and was supposed to 


#This may have been the father-in-law of Ja’far Khan, who had 
pharge of the town on the 10th of J anuary : see page 109 ^ost. 


been placed in 
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keep h-is ill-gotten gains. Accordingly, on on tke 4th March the 
Prince of Wales having been brought into fathoms of water and 
the Drake and Swallow having taken up their stations about 
three-quarters of a mile off shore, a bombardment of the fort was begun ; 
but the range was too great for the guns of the Prince of Wales/^ and 
the ordnance of the Drake and Swallow proved too light for 
battering. The only piece that did any execution was a mortar under 
the direction of Lieutenant Thomas Durnford, ^^Fire Worker/^ of which 
the quoin gave way at the first, and the whole' of the bed at the twentieth 
discharge ; after these accidents it was still kept in action by means of 
rope lashings, but accurate practice was no longer possible. 

In the meanwhile a weak military detachment, reinforced by parties 
from the ships and commanded apparently by Captain Palmer, attacked 
the Naib^s house, which was taken after an hour and a halffs 
fighting. Unfortunately the Persians, during the progress of the 
attack, found means to remove most of the valuables through an embra^* 
sure at the west end of the building, and the Naib'^s wife and family, 
whom it was intended to capture and hold as hostages, made their escape 
by the same way. Mr. Douglas was thus disappointed in his hope of 
being able to recoup the Company's losses. 

On the morning of the 5th March the Persian garrison, unable to 
endure any longer the fire of the single British mortar, evacuated the 
fort and retired westwards to the village of Suru, A party was then 
landed, who, finding it impossible to remove the enemy'^s guns, spiked all 
but two and burned the carriages. The killed in these operations were 
three Europeans of the Prince of Wales^s crew, four of the military 
detachment, one of the train, and five sepoys. On the evening of the 7th, 
a body of &50 horsemen having appeared in the vicinity, the landing 
parties and staff of the Agency, together with ail the moveable property 
that had been captured, were embarked on board ship. 

It was determined, after due consideration, not to attack the Persian Further 
Admiral Mulla ^Ali Shah in his fort at Q,ishm, one reason being that P^’oceedinga 
the mortar could not be used any longer, and another that the Admiral 
had spent all his substance during the previous three years in subsidies 
to the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah. Mr. Douglas, however, ordered 
Captains Court and Lindsey to seize the ship Rahmani then lying 
off Laft, which was in the possession of the AdmiraPs Qasimi ally ; but 
after arrival there, on Captain Court representing the risque and 
dangers to be very great the attempt was countermanded.. 
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Two hired Trankis carrying the stock of the Bander ''Abbas Agency 
having been despatched to Basrah under convoy of the Drake and 
arrangements having been made for the sale of two Trankis belonging 
to the Company^ Mr. Douglas apparently returned to Bombay, despatch- 
ing ahead of him by the Prince of W ales all the treasure of the 
Agency except a parcel of Mahmudis, which, as they would not pass 
current in India, he sent to Basrah with the other goods. These spirited 
and on the whole well-conducted operations at its abandonment are perhaps 
the least unsatisfactory episode in the whole history of the Bander ''Abbas 
Agency, and they had a considerable effect in restoring the credit of the 
British name in the lower Gulf, where it had been impaired by insolence 
and injury too long tamely endured. 


Affairs at Bandar 'Abbas and in its neighbourhood, 1722-63, 

Wemay now turn to the local history of Bandar 'Abbas audits 
adjacent districts, of which the events, towards the close of the period, 
will be found to afford a full explanation of the withdrawal of the 
British Agency in 1763. The truth is that this part of Persia became, 
after the death of Nadir Shah, a pandemonium of indecisive warfare 
among petty chiefs who had little real power, and who were devoid of all 
sense of dignity and administrative responsibility. The principal figures 
in this strife were Nasir Khan,* the Persian chief of Lar, a district and 
town at some distance in the interior ; Mulla 'Ali Shah, an Arab born, 
but, as commandant of the Persian fleet and governor of Bandar 'Abbas 
under NMir Shah, usually regarded as a Persian odScial ; and, during a 
part of the time, 'Abdul Shaikh, chief of Qishm and head apparently 
of the Bani Ma'in tribe, whose influence was generally predominant on 
that island. 

During the Afghan occupation of Persia (1722-29) affairs in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar 'Abbas were very unsettled. The Qasimi 
Shaikh of E>as-al-Khaiinah upon the Arabian coast having established a 
port of his own at Basidu on Qishm Island in opposition to Bandar 
'Abbas, Mr. Draper, the British Agent in Persia, proceeded against him 
in April 1727 with the Britannia " frigate, Bengal " galley and two 
Trankis, and obliged him to make good the loss which had resulted to 

^ The name is spelt both Nassir and Kasseer in the records and may therefore have 
been either NSsir or Nas^jr* 
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the East India Company from the decrease of trade at Bandar ''Abbas. 
In 1728 the Afghans appeared at Bandar ^ Abbas, took the town, and 
fell fonl of the Dutch. Upon this, it would appear, the Dutch seized 
Hormuz, but were persuaded to give it up again by the British 
Agent ana his subordinates, who mediated. The local Persian authorities 
'then attacked and expelled the Afghans ; but the latter succeeded in re- 
taking the town, and on this occasion plundered the British Factory. 
Finally, the Persians having ousted the Afghans and having been induced 
by the Dutch to believe that the British had assisted the marauders, a fine 
of 300 Tumans was imposed on the British Factory by the Persian 
authorities and some of the Company's premises were seized. 

In the spring of 1736, Nadir Shah having then very recently ascended 
the throne, the native merchants of Bandar ''Abbas were sorely oppressed 
by the local authorities and abandoned the place* ; but they were prevailed 
upon to return. The Persian expedition to ^Oman in 1737 and that to 
Makran in 1789 were both made, in so far as movements by sea were 
involved, from Bandar ^ Abbas as a base. 

A mutiny occurred, in August 1740, of the Arab crews by whom 
Nadir Shah'^s vessels in the lower Persian Gulf were manned ; it was 
accompanied by the murder of the Admiral, a Persian named Mir ^Ali 
Khan ; audit was followed by a distribution of the Persian fleet, consisting 
of three ships, a grab and a brigantine, between the Arab Shaikhs of 
Qishm and Bas-al-Khaimah. The Dutch were induced to send two 
20 -gun vessels, which they had in port, against the mutineers ; but, 
after a favourable opportunity of recovering the grab had been missed, 
their vessels returned ignominiously to Bandar ^ Abbas on the 13th of 
September. A new Darya Baigi or Persian Admiral, who had never 
seen a ship or the sea in his life,''^ then arrived to take charge of 
affairs. After fitting out a Persian ketch with the help of the British 
and hoisting the British flag on it, as related in the last section, he set 
out on the 23rd of September with this ketch, two Dutch ships, a 
small grab and about 20 Trankis to look for the enemy ; but the only 
action fought was a small skirmish, by which the Admiral was so 
terrified that he returned hastily to Bandar ''Abbas on 12th of October 
pursued as far as Kung by the rebels. Whether the Persian ships were 
ever recovered from the Arabs does not appear ; but the general condition 
of affairs on shore was now better than previously, and some attention at 
length seemed to be paid at Bandar ''Abbas to the welfare of the Shah's 
subjects. 

In the spring of 1744 a very curious and involved affair occurred at 
Bandar 'Abbas. It began with the receipt by the British and the Dutch 
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simultaneously of Raqams from Nadir Shah at Hamadan, req^uiring their 
po-operation in seizing Muhammad Taqi Khan, governor of Shiraz, who 
had rebelled ; but these Raqams were accompanied by letters from a 
Sardar at Shiraz which called upon the European Factories to assist, if 
necessary, one Mir ^Aii Sultan, who had been sent with troops, in arresting 
the governor and customs oflSoer of Bandar ^ Abbas. The Dutch imme- 
diately sent to Mir ^Ali Sultan inviting him to approach, and he entered 
the town on the night of the 37th March, when it was discovered that 
he had Baqams from the Shah confirming the governor and customs 
officer in their appointments. The latter, on being summoned to receive 
his Raqam, attended, but the governor delayed, whereupon about 40 
men were sent to attack his house, the Dutch at the same time opening 
fire upon it and upon his fort. The British, knowing that the Dutch did 
not intend to act upon the Shah^s Raqam of confirmation, invited the 
governor to surrender to them, which he did ; and the British Agent 
then wrote to Shiraz reporting that, as the Shah's Raqam had not been 
shown him, he had seized the governor according to the Sardar's commands. 
It is not known how the episode ended. 

Serious disturbances involving danger or inconvenience to the British 
Factory did not again begin at Bandar 'Abbas until 1750, or three years 
after the assassination of Nadir Shah ; but from that date onwards they 
continued almost without intermission for thirteen years. 

Towards the end of 1750 there was great anxiety at Bandar 'Abbas, for 
the Bakhtiyaxis had occupied Fasa, Jahrum and Darab and threatened 
the whole of the Garmsir or low country towards the Gulf from no very 
great distance, while Ahmad Shah, Abdali, whose success in taking 
Shiraz had attracted thousands to his banners, sent messengers to the 
Persian authorities near Bandar 'Abbas requiring large amounts of grain 
and money. It was ascertained that Ahmad Shah meant to extort a huge 
sum from the European Factories at Bandar 'Abbas ; but, as the ^^Drake" 
ketch and a large Dutch ship were then in the harbour, this demand was 
not openly propounded; and the British and Dutch arranged between 
themselves with Mulla 'Ali, who was to send them one ship, for a joint 
withdrawal in case of emergency to the islands. It was fortunate 
that the necessity to remove did not arise, for Mulla 'Ali Shah sub- 
sequently allowed himself to be won over by Ahmad Khan, a sharp, 
cunning fellow," who arrived at Bandar 'Abbas on the 13th of December 
with only ten men. By this emissary the Mulla was induced to adopt a 
more favourable opinion of the Afghans and to promise one year's revenue 
to Ahmad Shah, 
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In 1751 anarchy prevailed^ Persian merchants began to emigrate from 
the country in large numbers^ and trade came to a standstill. A Baluchi 
raid occurred in the Shamil district. The Huwalah * sent a fleet of a 
dozen Trankis to Bandar ^Abbas^ ostensibly to congratulate Mulla ''Ali 
Shah^ the Persian Admiral and Governor^ on the marriage of his daughter^ 
but in reality to carry ofE his vessels ; and that astute individual^ making a 
virtue of a neoessityj presented them with a ship and two gailivats^ which 
left him with only one ship in his possession. 

At the beginning of 17 5^ Nasir Khan^ chief of Lar^ suddenly attacked 
Bandar ^ Abbas^ captured Mulla ^Ali Shah with his family and his remain- 
ing ship, and plundered the wealthier inhabitants of the town, one of 
whom died under torture. The Khan paid a friendly visit to the British 
Factory, where he offered to appoint as governor of Bandar ■’Abbas any- 
one whom the Agent might desire,-*- a suggestion which was evaded as 
genteely as possible,^^ — and received 100 Tumans as a present from the 
Factory. This did not prevent his extorting other 80 Tumans from the 
Hindu merchants under British protection, but no protest was made on 
fchis score as more than six times the amount had been taken from 
the Dutch. Soon after the Khan^s return to Lar, trouble arose between 
him and ^Abdul Shaikh of Qishm in consequence of the sale of a Persian 
ship by the latter to the Imam of ■’Oman; the Khan at once sent to 
Mr. Wood, the British Agent, requiring him to recover the ship, which 
had not yet sailed ; and that gentleman most reluctantly complied, des- 
patching the Drake and the Rahmani to Laft, by which means 
the surrender of the disputed vessel was obtained without the firing of a 
single shot. At the end of the year the Khan again visited Bandar 
^ Abbas in person with ^,000 Afghan and Persian soldiers and contracted 
at the British Factory a debt of 99,935 Shahis, in broadcloth, tabbies 
and sattins^^ probably to make Apparel for his Families and Dependants, 
^^which they by no means could avoid supplying him with, as the hazard of 
^^a refusal would have been far greater than that of trusting to his honesty 
*^in regard to payment.^^ In discharge of this debt the Agent leceived, as 
did also the Dutch Agent for purchases made at the Dutch Factory, a 
parcel of bad bills ; and in the case of the British five unserviceable braes 
guns were thrown in, which were consigned to Bombay as 997 maunds of 
old copper. Before he left, the Khan re-appointed M la ^Ali Shah to the 
governorship of Bandar ^Abbas, in subordination to himself. Some hopes 

* Possibly those of Bahrain, but more probably Itbose of the Persian coast, who 
were in fche 18th century the main part of this so-called tribe. See Niebuhr’s Descrip- 
tion de I ’Arabia, pages 271-272, in whose day most of the coast Arabs from Bandar 
Abbas to Kangtin were considered to be Huwalah. 
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were still entertained by the British at this time of advantage from the 
Khan^s protection, for, as was generally admitted, he was the only 
person capable of maintaining any sort of order in the districts around 
Bandar ^Abbas. 

In 1753 the Agent found himself obliged to retain the Company's ship 

Guardian at Bandar ^ Abbas for a considerable j)eiiod, the reason 
being that Nasir Khan was at the time hard pressed by an Arab con- 
bination and in danger of being overthrown, in whicli case it might have 
been necessary to embark the Company's servants and goods. Nasir 
Khan however, though a number of Persians joined with liis Arab enemies, 
succeeded in maintaining his position as principal chief in the Garmsir or 

Hot Country, as his jurisdiction was called. 

During 1754 the situation of Nasir Khan continued critical. He was 
repulsed in an attack on Kirman and was several times defeated by the 
Huwalah, with whom he was compelled to make peace, while Mulla ^Ali 
Shah, having become distrustful of his intentions, seized Hormuz and 
stationed a ship there, but himself remained at Bandar ^Abbas with 
another ship. 

In 1755 a new factor appeared upon the scene in the person of a 
lieutenant, named ^Ali Khan, of the Vakil Karim Khan of Shiraz ; this 
officer twice defeated Nasir Khan in the field, driving him into his 
capital of Lar, and appointed tax-collectors to visit Minab and Bandar 
^ Abbas. Shehryari, the chief of Minab, sent these agents away unpaid; 
but at Bandar ^Abbas, where they remained or some time, they were 
perhaps more successful. Mulla '^Ali Shah was required by them to 
supply sundries to the value of Es. 4,000 for the Vakil ; and it was 
intimated to the English and Dutch Agents, hut with what result does 
not appear, that they were expected to send him handsome presents. 
The advance on Shiraz towards the end of the year of Azad Klian, 
Afghto, who had an understanding with Nasir Khiln, compelled 
Karim Khan to recall ^Ali Khan from Lar, but not till he had ravaged 
that district “in a terrible manner”. Meanwhile Mulla •’Ali Shah had 
laid siege to Laft on the island of Qishm, the stronghold of ■’Al)dul 
Shaikh, with whom he was at war, and the latter, who was 80 years of 
age, happening to die while the siege was still in i>rogress, the place 
surrendered. Thereupon Mulla ^Ali Shah returned home in triumph witli 
the head of his deceased enemy ; and, on his arrival at Bandar 'Abbas, he 
levied a contribution of Es. 8,000 on the “ Multanny* and Panksally ” 
merchants there for the purpose of rewarding the Arabs who had joined his 


♦ Evidentlj “Mnltani," probably Sindis or Khojabe. 
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cause. The result of liis operations seems to have been the expulsion of 
the Bani Ma^in from Qishm. 

In 1757 Nasir Khan invaded Shamil, but he had to return in haste to 
Lar, an attack on which by Karim Khto was apprehended. Mulla -"Ali 
Shah still continued to withhold from Nasir Khan a sum of 1,000 Tumtos 
and two brass guns which he had often promised to give him ; and in 
this year, much to the indignation of the Khan, he placed himself beyond 
the latter^s reach by retiring to Hormuz and at the same time persuaded 
a number of the chief inhabitants of Bandar ^ Abbas to retire likewise to 
islands. 

At the beginning of 1758 Mulla ''Ali Shah was still at Hormuz; 
Larak at this time also belonged to him ; and he was strong in a 
matrimonial alliance which existed between his family and that of the 
Qasimi Shaikh of Bas-al-Khaimah. In March of this year Dr. Ives 
visited Bandar ^ Abbas with a party of the Company’s servants who were 
on their way to Europe by way of Turkish ^Iraq ; and he mentions, in his 
account of his journey, that the Khan of Lar had about 5,000 armed men 
at his disposal and that he had lately defended his capital with success 
against Karim Khto. A few days before Dr. Iveses arrival Nasir Khan, 
on the complaints of the British and the Dutch, sent a force against a 
petty chief near ‘’Isin who had interrupted the wool trade with Kirman, 
and the robber was dislodged from his fort and about 7 0 of his men were 
slain ; but, unfortunately, a detachment of the Khan^s force allowed 
themselves to be surprised by a party of the enemy after their success, 
and lost several killed. Among these last was the Khan^’s chief officer, 
and the Surgeon of the British Agency was called in to attend the 
wounded. At Bandar '’Abbas, at the time of Dr. Ives'’s visit, no 
inhabitants remained except the dependants of the European Factories 
and a few Hindu and Persian merchants. In June the fort of Shamil 
was taken by an enemy of the Khan of Lar and that of ^Isin was 
seized by a party sent by Mulla ‘’Aii Shah ; and these two incidents, 
both disagreeable to the Khan, were celebrated with firing of guns 
and distribution of presents by MuUa •’Ali Shah, who remained 
on Hormuz^ and whose rashly defiant conduct occasioned general 
surprise. Towards the end of the year Muhammad Vali Khan, a com- 
mander in Karim Khan^s army, appeared in Lar and began to plunder 
the country ; he defeated Nasir Khan, killing his principal lieutenant, and 
obliged him to fortify himself in the town of Lar ; and so general was 
the alarm caused by his presence that even Shehryari, the chief of Mlnab, 
thought it time to levy a contribution of Es. 80,000 from his subjects 
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for the purpose of buying off an attack. While Muhammad Vali Khan^s 
intentions remained undeclared^ the ketch Viper was detained at Bandar 
‘^Abbas, in addition to the ordinary guard vessel, for the protection of the 
British Factory j and her detention was subsequently approved by the 
Presidency authorities. 

About the middle of January 1759 Muhammad Vali Khan, who had 
now been appointed Sardar of Garmsir in supersession of Nasir Khan, 
advanced to Minab, and in fifteen days he entirely ruined the place, 
his conduct being still that of a freebooter rather than of a G overnor. 
The Dutch Factory was finally withdrawn from Bandar ''Abbas at this 
juncture, A couple of months later Muhammad Vali Khan approached 
Bandar ''Abbas, and the Linguist of the British Agency, who was sent 
to wait upon him, was received very genteely and presented with a Coat 
of Honour Muhammad Vali Khan then publicly announced his inten- 
tion of reducing Lar and informed Mulla •'Ali Shah that, after bar 
was taken, he would remove him from the government of Bandar ^Abbas, 
but that wily character, who "" seemed regardless of the continent in 
time of troubles, but generally returned as soon as they were blown over, 
behaving with the greatest arrogance/'' appeared less concerned at the 
threats of Karim Khan^s official than at the refusal of the British Agent 
to lend him Bs. 4,000. In April an unpleasant incident occurred, due 
to the town having been deserted by its respectable inhabitants. The 
door, timber, etc., of some of the Agency servants'' houses having been 
carried off by robbers, complaint was made to the Persian Deputy-Governor 
or Naib of Bandar ■'Abbas, who denied that the culprits could be his 
subjects and offered to punish them if produced. Some Arabs were accord- 
ingly arrested by the Agency employes ; but, while they were being con- 
ducted to the Naib, they drew their swords, wounded several men, and 
escaped; and no redress could be obtained for this outrage, as it proved to 
have been committed by dependants of the Qasimi Shaikh who at the time 
were nominally engaged in cruising, in alliance with Arabs of Charak, 
against Mir Mahanna, the piratical chief of Rig. In June Muhammad Vali 
Khan was in the neighbourhood of Lar, where Karim Khan had ordered 
him to remain f 

In October of the following year the British factory at Bandar 
^Ahbas was soddenly attacked, captured, and destroyed by a Preach fleet; 
the whole circumstances of the affair are minutely described in the 
interesting despatches below, which have been taken from the original 
records of the Bombay Presidency.* 


* The liberty has been taken of amending the punctuation, etc., to a slight extent. 
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From the Agent and Council at Gombroon to the President and Governor in 
Council, Bombay. 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

This address your Honour, etc., will receive vid Muscat, and is to give you tke 
disagreeable news of itbe French having taken the Hon ble Company's Factory ; 
they came into the road on the 12th in the evening with four ships under Dutch 
Colours, one of which was a vessel of sixty-four guns, one of twenty -two guns, with 
the Mary belonging to Ghellaby and the Mamoody belonging to Mahomet Soffy, 
On the 13th, early in the morning, they landed to the westward of the Factory with 
two mortars and four pieces of cannon, and began to batter ; we, on our parts, did 
what the few number of Europeans we had would admit of.* As to the Topasses 
and seepoys, few of them would stand to the guns. About 11 o'clock, being high 
water, their ship of twenty-two guns hauled within about one quarter of a mile of 
the Factory and began to play on us ; at the same time they ashore played on us 
with their mortars and guns from the westward. 

At about half an hour past three in the afternoon a summons was sent from 
the French Camp, upon which the Agent called a Council of War consisting of 
himself, William Nash, Lieutenants Bembou (^ic) and Evans and Ensign Johnson, 
wherein the strength of the House was considered, with the people we had to defend 
it, and our being snre of having no succour from Moolah Ally Shaw. The Military 
Gentlemen were of unanimous opinion that the house was not tenable, upon which 
it was unanimously agreed to make the best terms we could ; and that night the same 
was agreed on as per copy of the capitulation herewith enclosed, but sorry we are 
to remark the same has not been observed in the manner we might have expected 
from Europeans. They have gone so far as to take away a few liquors we had for 
our use and many other things, unnecessary at present to trouble your Honour, etc*, 
with 5 to be brief they comply with the articles just as they like. 

The French are at present embarking the old copper and unloading the MamoocLie, 
whose cargoe consisting of Dates they have given to Moolah Ally Shaw, who supplies 
them with every thing in his power ; at present, by what we can perceive, their stsly 
here will be no longer than needs must, and will go to some Port in India. 

The French had on shore, when they took possession of the Factory j according 
to the best accounts we could take, about four hundred and fifty Earopearls and one 
hundred and fifty Coffrees ; they had brought Bamboes with them and made soalliiig 
ladders, and were determined to have scaled the House on the 13th at night. 

On the 12th we had intelligence of the French having been at Muscat and 
were bound further up the Gulph, npon which Lieutenant Bembou was ordered to 
carry the '^Speedwell*' to Loft, but before he could get under weigh the French 
appeared, and prevented his complying with orders ; which being pei'ceived, he was 
told to run the ship ashore, but being pursued very close by the twenty- two gun ship, 
and tiie Tide flowing and having two sails set, she floated ; and the French sfent 
people and took possession of her, so they have now five ships. 

On the 12th, while the French ships were standing into the E>oad, Moolah Ally 
Shaw came to the Factory and gave the Agent all imaginable assurances of his 
affording us assistance, and that if the French attempted to land he would do what 
was in his power to prevent it ; but, on his being sent to in the morning and 

* According to Low, Indian Navy% I. 152, the garrison of iLe factory consisted 
of 10 seamen and some sepoys. 
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acquainted tliafc they were approadiiag the shore in order t > land, instead oE performing 
hie promise he remained quiet, in his Fort ; and, tho* about ten o’clock the Agent 
requested he would send a few men to our assistance, yet not a man could be 
grot. The reason he assigned for not doing it was that one of his ships which 
was at anchor in the anchor (s£c) was in their Power and that, if he afEorded 
us assistance of men, they would certainly carry her away ; tho% to be brief, he was 
really afraid of the French, and not long after their landing sent them such refresh- 
ments of greens and fruits as the season afforded, telling them he would supply them 
with whatever [was] in his Power and the Place afforded. 

Out of the few number of Europeans we had, we beg leave to acquaint your Honour, 
etc.j that Ensign Johnston and Serjeant Ranscommon were so muchjindisposed as to 
be able to do no duty the day we were attacked. 

The French have sent the Europeans and Topasses on board tlieir ships and have 
given liberty to the sepoys to go where they like. 

According to the best Intelligence we can get, the French have positive orders to 
demolish the Factory, saying the English demolished their Settlement at Chandar- 
nagore, tho’ for the present to keep things smoothed with Moolah Ally Shaw they tell 
him they will make him present thereof ^ at the same time they tell our gentlemen 
they have no such design, and that its only done to amuse him for the present, being 
in want of his assistance. Messrs. Pembou, Evans, Jobniatm and Mainwaring now 
repair, at their own particular request, to Bombay. 

The Two French Ships were fitted out from the Islands, and, as they say, on 
purpose for this place, and had been just five weeks from thence when they arrived 
here. 

So soon as the French are gone, we shall endeavour to get down this year’s invest- 
ment of wool and endeavour to procure money to send the Linguist for to pay for the 
same ; and, should any Guard Ship have left Bombay with woolen goods for this 
place e er this reaches your Honour, etc., we shall take those ashore for market and 
afterwards send the vessel to Bussorab ; at present Woolens arc in demand in the 
inland Parts, according to the information we have received. 

At present we reside at the Butch Factory. 

Wo were unable till now to procure a Boat for Muscat, and, so soon as we can get 

one fw Bussorah, we shall write to the Hon’ble Company. A boat was dispatched 
the 12th for Bussorab. 

We have wrote to JSTorotam at Muscat to pay the Freight of this Boat, being 
Rupees Three hundred (300), which we request your Honour etc., will pay to his 
order. 

We are with respect, 

Hon'ble Sir & Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
ALEXANDER BOCJGLAS. 
WILLIAM NASH. 

Gojibsoon 
S3nd October 1769- 

ARTICLES OP CAPITULATION WITH THE FRENCH AT GOMBROON. 

Articles of Capitulation for the English East India Company’s Factory of Gom- 
broon, between Alexander Douglas, Esq., Chief of the said Settlement, and Council, and 
Monsieur Des Essars, Captain of His most Christian Majesty’s Ship Cond^, and 
Ommander-in-Chief of the present Expedition, and Monsieur Charuyau, Captain 
Commandant of the Land Forces. 
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Article 1st* 

So soon as the present Capitulation is signed, a Detachment of French Troops are 
to take I possession of the Factory ; the Keys are to be delivered to the Command- 
ing OflScer ; and no Person is to come in or go out without bis permission, as he will 
take care to prevent Disorders and Thefts. 

Article 2nd* 

All Effects of what kind soever contained in the Factory are to belong to the 
Besiegers, and are to be delivered to the French Commissary with all Books and Papers 
in Possession of the Besieged ; the Besiegers are to be shown the Warehouses that 
they may place the necessary centinels over them ; the Artillery, Arms, Ammunition, 
Provisions, Money, Merchandize and Slaves, in general everything contained within 
the Factory, are comprehended in this article. 

Article 3rd. 

The Chiof, the Garrison, Factors, Writers, and all Europeans in the service of the 
English Bast India Company, in general all the subjects of His Britannick Majesty 
in the Factory, are to be Prisoners of War under the following Clauses only. 

Article 4th 

Whereas Monsieur D’Estaing, Brigadier (of) Foot and formerly a Prisoner of His 
Britannick Majesty, now on Board the ship Conde on bis way to Europe by the way 
of Bussorah, being desirous of rendering more secure the Intelligence received of an 
Exchange having been made in his behalf between Governour Pigot, Esq., of Madrass 
and Monsieur Lally, Lieutenant-General, it is now agreed between the Besiegers and 
Besieged that Alexander Douglas, Esq., Chief of the English East India Company’s 
Factory at Gombroon, with William Nash, Ensign Johnston, Dymoke Lyster, 
Lieutenant George Bemhou, Lieutenant Richard Evans, and Richard Main waring,* are 
lawfully exchanged for Monsieur D’Estaing, and they are at full liberty to go where 
and to what Places they please, in consequence of which Monsieur D’Bsteing is under 
no other Clause than what is specified in the Sixth Article. 

Article 3th* 

V Tho’ the present Exchange of Prisoners is an unnecessary precaution in behalf of 
Monsieur D’Estaing, yet all persons mentioned in the preceding Article are absolutely 
free; but shou'd Monsieur D'Estaing have been already exchanged, as he undoubt- 
edly is, in that case (for) the seven Persons already mentioned, who now enjoy 
their Liberty, a like number and of equal station of His most Christian Majesty’s 
subjects, are to be released, whenever a Castle is made (P taken). 

Article 6th. 

Monsieur D’Estaing, in order to fullfil with the greatest Exactitude the Promise he 
made Governour Pigot that he . would not take arms against the English, on the 
Cormandel Coast only, for the space of eighteen mouths reckoning from the 1st of 
May 1759, desires it may be inserted in the present Capitulation that, notwithstand- 
ing he is now exchanged, yet he will keep the promise made Governour Pigot of not 
taking arms against the English, on the Coast of Cormandel oply for the space of 
eighteen months, but he is at free Liberty in all other Places to take arms. 

Article 7th. 

- If it is possible to agree about the repurchasing of Gombroon Factory, it will be 
looked on as part of the present Capitulation, the Besiegers reserving to themselves 
the Liberty nevertheless to do therewith as they may think fit, should no Agreement 
be concluded with the Besieged* 



Article 8t7i. 

In conclusion of the Exchange of Monsieur D’Esfcaing, and at his particular 
request to Monsieur Des Essarsj Alexander Douglas, Esq., Chief of the English 
East India Company's Settlement of Gombroon and all others mentioned in the 
fourth Article have liberty, and may carry away all their own effects, of what kind 
or sort soever, excepting Ammunition, Provisions, Marine, Military or Warlike 
Stores, or any thing tending thereto, or to the Art of War. 

Gombroon the fourteenth day of October, at six o'clock in the morning and in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and fifty nine. 

Alexaudbb Douglas. 

Des Essaes. William Nash. 

Chaeutau. Eichabd Johnston. 


JBomhay Castle^ 26th December 1759. 

Came in a Dingeywith a letter from the Agent and Council at Gombroon, dated 
the 8th ultimo, acquainting us that the French left that place the 2nd, and they 
believed were really gone to the Islands. That on the 30bh October at night they 
went on board their ships after setting fire to the Factory, wherein they had dug 
mines and placed combustibles, by which means great part of it was destroyed ; but, 
bad it not been for the villainy of Moolah Ally Shaw, they believe much might have 
been saved, for when the French quitted it not a Door of the Compound was touched j 
but no sooner were they gone than he set fire thereto in order to get the Iron Work ; 
and they also left behind upwards of 30,000 maunds of Copper and other Goods, but, 
notwithstanding their repeated applications to him for People to Guard them, he 
gave them up to a general pillage, and was so barefaced as to confess, in a visit he 
made the Agent, that he believed there was none but what had a share in the booty. 
However, they hoped he would be convinced the English could resent an injury, 
which might easily be done. That they concluded he had gained on the whole about 
60,000 Biupees, exclusive of the guns, etc., left him by the French, and his whole 
tribe of Arabs had profited in proportion ; and that he had entered into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with the French, the obligation being signed by Monsieur 
D'Estaing and wrote in French, and his was wrote in PerBian[s]. That they had 
mentioned the little regard shewn to the article of Capitulation and believe, if 
Monsieur D Estaiug had not been there, Des Essars would have deprived them of 
every common necessary, as he publickly avowed his aversion to all Englishmen and 
acted in such a manner as to dishonour the name of a Commander-in-Ohief. That 
they had burnt the Speedwell " and, [as] from what the Agent and Council could 
learn, they (were) hound to the Islands ; and, Serjeant Ranscommon being unable to 
undertake so long a voyage, they had wrote to Monsieur D’Estaing for his being sent 
on shore, which he had granted and only desired one of his countrymen might be 
released in his stead, which they hoped we would comply with.* 


* Low {Indian Navy, I* 162—3) states that d’Estaing virtually commanded 
the expedition and was therefore guilty of breach of parole : he adds that the French 
“ certainly derived more profit than honour from this feat of arms, for we are 
“ told the account of how they laid regular siege to an almost defenceless factory was” 
received with surprise and derision by all military gentlemen in India.” 
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A few months later misfortune overtook Mulla ^Ali Shah. His fleet then 
consisted of two shipsj one large gallivat and one armed Tranti, and he 
had strengthened himself in the preceding November by giving a 
daughter in marriage to a chief of the Persian mainland who disposed 
of about 400 armed menj but his personal following amounted to 200 
men only, and his resources had been drained by the subsidies which he 
paid to his other allies, the Qasimi Arabs. The Mulla'^s subjects now 
rose against him at Hormuz, where they made him a prisoner and confined 
him in the fort ; but, while they repulsed an attempt at rescue made by 
his people and some Arabs, they refused to hand their prisoner over to 
the Khan of Lar, At Bandar Abbas however they delivered up the 
fort, which they had seized, to a brother of Nasir Khan, named 
Ja^far Khto, who happened to be near with a couple of hundred 
men. The Bani Ma'^in tribe thought this a good opportunity to 
recover the island of Qishm and prepared, with assistance from Ja^far 
Khan, to besiege Laft ; but that place was protected by the Eoumania 
one of Mulla '’Ali Shah'^s vessels.* To remove this obstacle, the Khan 
of Lar proposed that the Company's ship Godolphin should be sent to 
take the Eoumania but the Agent declined on the ground that the 
Godolphin drew too much water ; he contemplated, however, lending 
the Khan the services of the smaller vessels Drake and Swallow 
when they should arrive, for the disturbances had brought the trade of the 
Agency to a standstill. One of Mulla -^Ali Shah'^s vessels, the ** Faiz 
Rabbani was given up by the people of Hormuz to some Arabs of 
Charak, who took it to JaTar Khto. On the 24th of June Mulla ■'Ali 
Shah, who had meanwhile regained his freedom, assisted by 1,000 Ras-al- 
Khaimah Arabs under the personal command of their Shaikh, landed 
near Bandar ■’Abbas and seized the town ; but his forces failed to capture 
the fort, and on the 28th, after plundering the town, they re-embarked 
and withdrew to the island of Qishm. Nasir Khan then sent a retalia- 
tory expedition against Lingeh, and in August his people attempted a 
raid upon Ras-al-Khaimah ; but his troops, meeting with no success at 
either j)lace, instead laid waste the island of Qishm. Grave apprehensions 
were now entertained of an attack on the British Agency either by Ja'^far 
Khan or by his brother, the Khto of Lar, who was in the neighbourhood 
with a large force ; and the Agent found himself obliged, by the undefended 
character of the Company's temporary premises, not only to lend the Khan 
the Drake ketch to convey the Bani M a^m from one place to another, 
but also to submit to his repeated denaands for a loan of 1,000 Tumans* 
In September Nasir Khto was encamped at Khamir, where he was engage 
in many schemes ; and to prevent the seizure of Hormuz by the Chief of 


1760. 


* The name is so given, but it may be a mistake for “ Eahmllni.'' 
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1761. 


Minab^ who had been -urging the release of Mulla -’Ali Shah^s family, he 
sent some Bani Ma^in and Cliarak Arabs to garrison that place ; but he 
was now most anxious to come to terms with Karim Khan of Shiraz in 
regard to the government of Garmsir and for this purpose suddenly 
departed toLar, after expressing a desire to clap up a peace with Mulla 
^Ali Shah — yet without doing so — and neglecting an opportunity aflEorded 
by the arrival of a Masqat vessel to his assistance of making an attack 
Upon the Arabs of Ras-al-Khaimah. The loan to the Khan of Lar was 
approved by the Bombay Presidency on the ground that it could not have 
been avoided ; but they remarked that there is no end of those imposi- 
^“^tions when once submitted to, audit is avoid them that we point out 
“ the Agent^s removal to Bussorah or elsewhere, or only going with the 
goods for a time to other ports 

In April 1761 matters were still unsettled between Karim Khan and 
Nasir Khan ; the latter, notwithstanding many promises, had not repaid 
any part of the loan of 1,000 Tumans, and his brother Ja^far Khto, on 
whose attitude the safety of the British depended and whom it was 
therefore necessary to placate, had run up a debt of Rs. 3,718 at the 
Agency. It was now the opinion of the Agent and Council in Persia 
that, the people of that Kingdom and its Coasts being of so bad a 
Disposition, Europeans would find it diSicult to live amongst them as 
formerly, unless they were determined to resent afEronts,*^^ and they 
described them as a race ^^who only regarded the present and had neither 
honour nor honesty, who kept troops at the expense of the industrious, 
and who paid no regard to the fair trade. Matters, so far from improv- 
ing, still grew worse. In May, an attack by Arabs on Bandar ^Abbas 
being apprehended, Ja-’far Khali began to construct defences of smaller 
perimeter than those existing ; and he so arranged matters as to bring the 
Agency building into the new town wall, which he insisted that the British 
should assist in defending. It was feared by Mr, Dymoke Lister, 
who then held charge, that these dispositions might cover some design of 
seizing the Agency, and a month'^s supply of wood and water was laid in, 
while J a^far Khan continued to urge a disagreeable request for the loan of a 
couple of guns. In the autumn Nasir Khan obtained the government of 
Garmsir from Karim Khan on condition of paying 2,000 Tdmans a year 
as revenue, of maintaining 100 musketeers at Shiraz, and of holding all 
his troops at the disposal of the Vakil for operations in Garmsir. 
A temporary improvement in the situation at Bandar '’Abbas followed, 
and the Khan even repaid in cash 50 ot the 1,000 Tumans that were due 
from him and ofEered further payments in kind. On account partly of 
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his general misgovernment and partly of the complaints of the Bani 
Ma^in, Ja^far Khan was now recalled from Bandar ^AbbaSj his place 
there being taken by one Haji ‘^Ali who proved in all respects an excellent 
governor. The Bani Ma^in at Hormuz^ who found it difficult to subsist 
on account of the scarcity of water and whom the perpetual attacks of 
the Qawasim had now reduced to poverty, were permitted to remove, and 
some of them apparently went to Charak. Encouraged probably by 
the partial removal of the Bani Ma^in, Mulla ■’Ali Shah, whose family 
were confined in the Port at Hormuz, now proceeded to the Arabian 
coast and returned with a force of Qawasim j and two assaults were made 
upon Hormuz by him and his allies, but without success, for they were 
repulsed by the natives of Hormuz and by some of the Bani IMa^in who 
remained. In the course of these operations 2,400 bags of rice consigned 
from Masqat to the British Agency at Bandar ^Abbas were seized by the 
Qawasim and converted by Mulla ^Ali Shah to his own use without 
payment of compensation^ whereby the Agent was obliged to apply to 
Nasir Khan for a supply of rice, to be credited as repayment in part of 
the loan due from him. At the end of 1761 the restless Bani Ma^in were 
still on the move ; those of them who had been to Charak had now returned 
to Hormuz ; but a number of the tribe had been induced by Haji ^Ali to 
settle quietly at Bandar^ Abbas with their families. 

Prospects were again altered for the worse by the unexpected return of 
JaTar Khan, on the 3rd of February 1762, to resume the government 
of Bandar ^ Abbas in supersession of Haji ^Ali : his reappointment was a 
disagreeable surprise to the Bani Ma^’in, who had settled there on a distinct 
assurance from the Khto that JaTar would never come back, and who now 
found themselves trepanned. Ja'^far Khan at once resumed his 
oppressions, especially of persons connected with the British Agency ; 
and in a few months the town of Bandar •’Abbas, which under Haji 
^Ali had begun to recover its population and prosperity, was reduced 
to a few date-stick huts. Only a few well-to-do inhabitants remained, 
and there were no longer any customs to be collected. Nasir Khan 
also made so many excuses for not repaying the loan which he had 
taken from the Company that the money began to be regarded as lost ; 
and the Agent and Council were at length forced by various circums- 
tances to believe ^^that former , oppressions, as well as those then practised, 
were with his approbation and consent. •’•’ The general position was 
described as intolerable. 

On the loth of January 1763 JaTar Khan was recalled to Lar ; but 
his father-in-law, an avaricious man, was appointed in his place and it 


1762. 
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was fully expected that the Khan of Lar, after stripping Ja^far Khan of 
his infamously acquired riches, would allow him to return to Bandar 
^ Abbas in order that he might collect more. Peace was at length con- 
cluded between the Bani Ma^in on the one side and iMulla ^Ali Shah and 
the Qawasim on the other, the terms being that the Bani Ma^in should 
keep Hormuz and be placed in possession of the Laft fort, wliile the 
Qasimi Shaikh should retain the ship Rahmani,^' and that the revenues 
of Qishm Island should be equally divided for the future among the three 
parties to the peace. The settlement, however, promised little advantage 
to the general tranquillity, for it set free the Bani Ma'^iii to commit 
depredations in other quarters. Thus in January 1763 they seized 
Kuhistak, a port belonging to the Minab chief, and pretended to hold 
it at the disposal of the Khan of Lar, their real object being to induce the 
Khan to place them in possession of Bandar ^Abbas ; but to this he 
would by- no means consent, and it was reported that on the contrary he 
desired them to enter his service as sailors, bringing their own ships, 
when, on condition of their not carrying on any trade and merely cruising 
according to his directions, he would grant them regular pay. Such an 
arrangement would, it was foreseen by the British Agent at Bandar 
^Abbas, probably lead to the Bani Ma^in becoming common pirates; but 
at this junctm'e the British Agency was suddenly withdrawn, as described 
in an earlier section, and the interest of the Company and their 
servants in Bandar ''Abbas affairs came to an end. 


Affairs on the Persian coast between Big and Kangun, 1722-63. 


Position at 
BUshehr in 
1755. 


Until 1765 events on the Persian coast of the Gulf above Bandar 
■'Abbas possessed almost no interest for the representatives of the East 
India Company in Persia ; and we have consequently little information 
regarding them before that year. 

The government of Bushehr was seized, in the first half of the 18th 
century, by a family belonging to the A^latarish tribe of ^Oman who were 
Sunnis. In the reign of Nadir Shah, however, in hope of being appointed 
to command the fleet which that ruler created and stationed partly at 
Bushehr, the head of the family, whose name was Nasir, became a Shi''ah 
along with the whole of his relations, — an act of apostacy by which he 
incurred the dislike of the other Arabs of Bushehr, and indeed that of 
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nearly all the maritime Arabs of the Persian Gulf.* About 1752 Shaikh 
Nasir of Bushehr in alliance with Mir Nasir, the chief of Rig, reduced 
the island of Bahrain, possession of which during the remainder of the 
period under consideration he apparently retained by means of his fleet, 
consisting of one large vessel and a number of gallivats. In 1755 Shaikh 
Nasir seems to have been imprisoned by Karim Khan, who had req^uired 
him to answer for the ships of the former Persian navy and to pay up 
5,000 Tumans on account of the revenue of Bahrain during the previous 
fhree years. 

The history of the family who in 1756 held possession of Rig was very 
similar to that of the Shaikhs of Bahrain. They were by extraction Za'ab 
Arabs from the coast of what is now Trucial ^Oman ; but the father of 
Mir Nasir, who was chief in 1752 and who in or about that year granted 
the Dutch permission to settle on the island of Kharag, had become a 
Shi'^ah, and Mir Nasir himself had married a Persian, so that the family 
were no longer regarded as genuine Arabs. Mir Nasir was murdered, 
between 1753 and 1 755 at the instance of Mir Mahanna, the younger of his 
two sons ; and this youthful monster, who was present at the crime though 
he did not actually participate in it, soon afterwards in a fit of fury 
killed his own mother also for venturing to reproach him with his father^s 
death. Mir Mahanna-^s proceedings were however arrested by the return 
from Bahrain, where he happened to be at the time, of his elder brother 
Mir Husain ; and the latter took possession of the government of Rig. 

Such was the position of affairs when Mr. Francis Wood, formerly 
Agent at Bandar ^ Abbas, arrived at Rig to establish a British Factory 
there. This project had been sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 
April 1754 j, and Mr. Wood'^s commission as Resident was issued at 
Bombay on the 18th of October in the same year, but he did not start 
from Bandar ^ Abbas until March 1755. His instructions were to 
promote the sale of British woollen manufactures at Rig ; to take all 
proper measures to hinder the merchants there from dealing in French 
or other foreign woollens ; to discourage, so far as possible, the trade 
of the Aleppo Adventurers in the same ; to lend no money or goods to the 
local authorities ; not to deal with native merchants except for ready 
money ; and, finally, to insist upon the privilege of collecting the customs 
on all goods imported or exported by the British being granted him, 
^^as it will be for the Hon^ble Company's Credit and Honour, and a 

means of alleviating their expenses.'^'' All controversy with the Dutch, 


Position at 
Rig in 1765. 


Mr. Wood 
senttoestah- . 
lish a British 
Factory at 
RTg, 1765. 


* So the authorities, but it is not apparent how Nasir could have recommende4 
l^imself to Nadir Shah by becoming Shi'ah j see page 83. 
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Agreement 
with Mir 
Husain, 
Chief cf Rig, 
June 1755. 


Temporary 
withdrawal 
from Rig 
and return 
there under a 
Eaqam from 
Earim Ehan, 
July to 
September 
1765. 

Proceedings 
of the Resi- 
dent at Rig, 
April 1756. 


who had now a great influence in the Gulf and whoee settlement on 
Kharag faced Rig, was to be avoided ; but it is difficult to resist the 
conjecture that the Rig enterprise was in reality directed chiefly against 
them. 

Mr. Wood, though his instructions referred to Rig only, stopped at 
Bushehr on his way and endeavoured to come to an agreement with 
Shaikh Nasir for settling there instead ; but the Shaikh would not agree 
to cede the customs on British goods except on condition of receiving a 
fixed payment of Rs. 1,500 a year. Eventually the Resident, in consequence 
of remonstrances and orders from Bandar ^Ahbas, proceeded to Rig 
where he arrived in June. He found no merchants present at the port, 
but the chief Mir Husain, who had been summoned to Shiraz by Karim 
Khan and was on the point of leaving, postponed his departure for three 
days, readily granted the privileges which Mr. W ood had been directed 
to solicit, and assured him that the credit of the English would very 
soon draw all the merchants hack again to Bunderick and restore the 
place to its former flourishing condition. 

The demeanour of the inhabitants of Rig became so insolent after 
their chief^s departure that the Resident withdrew to Basrah and then to 
Bushehr, where he proposed to remain until Mir Husain^g return to Rig j 
but the receipt of a Raqam from Karim Khan, authorising the establish- 
ment of a Factory at Rig, caused him again to change his mind. He 
returned to Rig in September and, being well received on this occasion 
by the people of the place, proceeded to settle down. 

On the 6th of April 1756 Mr. Wood crossed over in the Neptune 
galley to Khtog Island, where he remained until the 15th, carefully 
observing the methods and proceedings of the Dutch, whose guest he 
was. On the 20th of April Mir Husain and his brother Mir Mahanna 
arrived at Rig from Shiraz, where they had both been imprisoned by 
Karim Khan, and only released ^^in consideration of their known 
* poverty they had performed the journey home on foot in company 
with Qaid Haidar Khan, the ruler of Hayat Davud, and with a great 
number of Bushehr people. Mr. Wood, finding them quite bare of 
provisions, cloths and money, .... was obliged to make them 
a present, consisting chiefly of rice and piece-goods, to the amount of 
nearly three hundred and sixty (860) Rupees, which . . was not 

only necessary hut quite unavoidable.^^ 


* And possibly on account of the straits to which Azad Kban, Afghan, had at this 
time reduced Karip Khan. 
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On the Stli'of June Mr. Wood received a letter from Baron Knip- 
iiausen, the head of the Dutch settlement on Kharag, warning him that 
the chastisement of the Mir had been resolved on by the Dutch and that 
there might therefore be trouble at Rig very shortly. Upon this the 
British K esident^ who believed that a pro-Dutch party had been formed 
in Rig under the leadership of Mir Mahanna with the express object of 
murdering himself and of displacing Mir Husain, thought it prudent to 
retire once more to Basrah. His justification of his conduct was that the 
premises which he was building for the Company were not yet in a 
defensible state, and that the Factory guard were not sufficiently armed ; 
but he left a corporal behind with orders that the British flag should 
continue to be flown during his absence. On his return to Rig, on the 
27th of June, he found that a revolution had occurred ; Mir Husain and 
several others had been killed by Mir Mahanna, who was now in power, 
the unfinished Factory building had been almost levelled with the ground 
and the British flag had been lowered, but no actual injury had been inflict- 
ed on the employes of the Company. He reported these occurrences to 
the Agency at Bandar ^Abbas, added that in his opinion no prospect of 
success at Rig remained, and solicited orders ; and in reply he received the 
scathing letter which follows from his official superior ;■ — 

From Ales. DouaiAS to Feakcis Wood, Resident at Bunderick.*^ 

On tie 21st came to hand your letter of the 29th ultimo, and it gi^es me great 
concern to find that the troubles at Bunderick prevented your taking on shore the 
Consignment of Woolen Goods and Tin, Ship « Betsey ; as, from your former advices 
to this Agency, had the place being in a state of tranquillity, an advantageous sale for 
our Hon*hle Masters might have been expected. 

I observe your greatest motive for going to Bussorah was [on] the receipt of a 
letter from Mynheer Kniphausen, who no doubt (wishes) to engross the trade of Bun- 
derick and Bushire to himself, wherefore our having a settlement at either of those 
places can’t be agreeable to him ; and as much you might expect he would fling all the 
obstacles in his power in your wa,y to prevent it and give you frequent alarms, though 
I see no reason whatever that should induce him to attempt your life, which you 
seemed apprehensive of when you proceeded to Bussorah, nor do I perceive by your 
advices that any violence was committed on the people you Jeft behind ; therefore I 
think that, if your apprehensions had not been so great and that you had stay’d at 
Bunderick, communicating to Meer Hassain the advices which from time to time you 
might get of the designs his Brother or (the) Dutch had against him, in all probability 
he might have avoided the fatal stroke which happened to him, when our Hon’ble 
Master’s House would have been secure ; besides I much doubt whether the Arabs 
would have demolished the House had you been present, but, finding it was left in 
charge of only a corporal, they had the less restraint on them. 

The want of arms for the military and Timber and stores for finishing the house 
ought to have been no inducement for your leaving Bunderick, as you had indentes 
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* In this transcript punctuation, etc., have been slightly amended. 
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hither for the arms, which were sent yon by the first vessel that sailed hence after it 
receipt, and you could have applied to the Kesident at Bussorah to have proenied and 
sent yoa on the Hou’ble Company’s account such materials as yon stood in need of. 

As the Hon’ble the President and Council direct that every proper expedient be 
tryed for making a settlement at Banderiek and conceive great hopes from the promises 
yon formerly wrote were made yon by several merchants at Bnssorah, as also you 
having wrote hither that you doubted not but it wonld answer the Hon’ble the 
President and Council’s expectation.^ (I) shall not give any directions for your quitting 
Bunderiok until I receive their further orders on that head; nor wonld I have yon 
take such a step unless you apprehend your and the people’s lives in danger, or some- 
thing very material happens that I can’t at present foresee. 

You ought to represent to Meer Manna the advantages it will he to Bunderick our 
Hoa’fale Masters having a settlement there; on the other Hand that he may depend 
the Honourable the President and Council of Bombay will take satisfaction for any 
insult offered the Hon’ble Company or their Servants. 

As Hussain Caun Cadjar is now in this Kingdom with a large army, and, having 
taken possession of Spahann some time past and now besieging Shyrash, a revolution 
may soon be expected, and if his designs are to keep possession of the Country he will 
undoubtedly appoint proper persons to reduce these Shaiks to his obedience and give 
encouragement to all merchants whatever, and then it may not be in Meer Manna or 
the Dutch their powers to give any obstructions. A little time will show, (b)is real 
Intentions. 

It’s currently reported here that Meer Manna on your return to Bunderiok from 
Bussorah made an offer of rebuilding the house at his own expense, which, if true, 
I am surprized to find no mention made thereof in your advices. 

I am, 

SlE, 

Yonr Loving Friend, 

Alexander Douglas. 

Gombroon ; 

4th Jul^ 1756, 
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In July fbe Bombay Government^ who were still in ignorance of these 
^vents^ despatched an assistant to Mr. "Wood in the person of a 
Mr. Hughes. 

Meanwhile trouble had arisen between the Company and the Shaikh of 
Kangun, one of the principal ports after Bushehr between Bandar ■'Abbas 
and Big, the cause being aggressions committed on two vessels trading 
under the Company's protection. The authorities at Bombay ordered 
the Agent at Bandar ^Abbas to send the Swallow and Drake/' if 
they could be spared^ to demand satisfaction ; and Mr, W ood at Rigj 
being acquainted with the details of the affair, was to accompany the 
expedition. Orders were accordingly sent to Mr. Wood by the Agent 
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apparently in October^ to meet the ships at Kangnn j and he was further 
authorised^ after matters should have been settled at Kang'un^ to take both 
vessels to K/Ig for the purpose either of re-establishing the Factory or of 
exacting reparation for the destruction of the Company's building. 

These instructions found Mr. Wood in a depressed state of mind. His 
relations with Mir Mahanna^ whom he described as a young indiscreet 
man^ wholly given up to the most destructive vices^ and so extremely 
revengefull that it‘*s dangerous to give him even the slightest occasion of 
offence had been unfortunate from the first ; the chief had begun to 
utilise the debris of the Factory for building a wall round the town^ and 
the Resident could not prevail on him to desist neither by means of 
presents^ nor by conforming to his intemperance in point of drinkings at 
frequent^ nay almost daily visits and the Mir further refused to allow the 

British to collect the customs on British goods^ as his brother had promised 
that they should do, unless they paid him Rs. ^,000 a year. At length, on the 
night of the 6th of November between^lO and 11 p.m., a body of Arabs 
sent by Mir Mahanna appeared at the gate of the caravansarai where the 
Resident lodged and insisted that he and the other Europeans, including 
Mr. Hughes and a Mr. Purnell, should leave the place within half an 
hour, as the chief suspected them to be enemies and in league with the 
Dutch. They at first attempted to parley, but, on the Arabs preparing 
to use force, had to retire on board the Dragon and at their departure 
the Topass * guard were disarmed and Mr. Wood^s effects were plundered. 
The next day Mir Mahanna invited them ashore again, but they refused 
to go. By detaining the Chiefs s messenger Agha Mahmud, and by 
sending two barrels of gunpowder as a present, Mr. Wood in the course of 
ten days succeeded in recovering most of the goods that had been left on 
shore ; but some private losses of his own remained which he proposed to 
charge to the Company in his accounts. In the meanwhile the ^^Swallow 
and *^Drake^* had arrived at Rig, and on those vessels the staff of the Rig 
Factory appear to have returned to Bandar ‘’Abbas, where they arrived 
at the beginning of December 1756. Mr. Wood now strongly dissuaded 
the Agent from undertaking operations against either Kangun or Rig, 
representing that the force available was not nearly suflScient for the 
purpose, that the Arabs would be greatly exasperated, that no real 
satisfaction would be obtained, and that the trade of Rig would be 
thrown completely into the hands of the Dutch; he still, however, 
professed to consider Rig an excellent market for British woollens and a 


* Portuguese soldiers employed by the Company were called Topases. 
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good place for obtaining grain and wine at moderate prices ; bnt he insisted 
strongly on the necessity of providing a defensible house for the Resident^ 
to cover the building of which he thought that a large a vessel with 200 
able-bodied men and two Gallivats would be required. So ended the 
Company's experiment ^ at Rig j and the expedition to Kangun was 
abandoned. Mr. Wood seems to Ijave received compensation from the 
Company, on account of his private losses, to the extent of R.s. 0,000 or more. 

In 1759 there was war between Mir Mahanna and the Shaikh of 
Chtok, and the latter had apparently the support of the Qasimi Shaikh 
of Ras-al-Khaimah. 


Course of British trade in the Persian Gulf, 1722-63. 

The trade of the East India Company in Persia, notwithstanding the 
serious political obstacles- which it had to encounter, the generally 
disturbed state of the countiy, and the depreciation of Persian silver, seems 
to have flourished during this period in a considerable degree; but 
between the years 1726 and 1730 it was at a very low ebb. 

In December 1736 Kirman wool t was despatched from Bandar ’’ Abbas 
to Bombay to the amount of 892 bags ; bnt it was unpacked as for want of 
large timbers, the Company's servants had been nnablc to set up a, press. 
In addition to this consignment a further quantity of 6,000 maunds had 
been sent off from Kirman, which, in consequence of the impressment of 
transport for laying out provisions on the route of Nadir Sliah'*s troops 
marching to Qandahar, did not reach Bandar ^Abbas in time to be shipped 
with the rest. 14,000 maunds more, also, had been ]iurcliasod. The 
Company's establishment at Kirman was at this time in cluargo of a 
Parsi named Seawax in regard to whom the Agent and Council at 
Bandar ^Abbas were of opinion that, tho a very honest man he 
ought not; to be trusted alone in Carmenia, as being a Gaber he is 
“ liable to be flleeced by the Government, who would oblige liim to make 
presents or lend the Company's money on any pretext, by which his 
Expenses might he greater than would be occasioned by the Continuance 

^ In March 1757 the Company still had the establishment of a Factory at Rig in 
view, but no action was taken on account of difficulties which probably arose from the 
war with France. 

t This commodity from Kirman was always described as wool, but it seems to have 
been in reality goats’-hair ; see page 118 Refer also to Oliver’s T oyage^ 11,459. 
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of a Company'^s servant^ which will be necessary if they send any Woollen 
goods up there The chief imports at this time seem to have been broad- 
cloth and perpets^ and a merchant representing* both the Shah and the 
Governor of Fars once arrived at Bandar '’Abbas and wished to buy large 
quantities of these. As^ however^ he proposed to pay for them by means 
of bills on the customs officer, the British Agency refused to supply him ; 
but the Dutch did business with him on his own terms. 

At the beginning of 1737 Mr. Savage, in charge of the Company'^s 1737 
affairs at Kirmto, reported that some Georgians had arrived there 
from Isfahan with cloth from a ^ Factory which had recently been 
established at Astrakhan, and that, in view of this fact, not more 
than 1,000 or 1,200 Tumans ^ worth of the Company's woollen goods 
could be disposed of by him during the coming season. An obstacle to 
trade in Kirmto was the depreciation of the Persian silver coinage, consist- 
ing of ‘’Abbasis and Mahmudis, in consequence of which the Agent and 
Council at Bandar ^ Abbas decided to send not more than one-fifth of the 
yearns woollen goods to Kirman^ and to take payment for the same only in 
■'Abbasis at five Shahis, or in coined copj)er, or in old copper. The other . 
four-fifths were disposed of through the broker at Bandar '’Abbas, for 
the sole alternative was to sell to the local governor, who wou'^d have 
obliged them to take silver money at fifty per cent.’’'^ A little later it 
was reported that the broker found difficulty in getting rid of the 
broadcloth and perpets which he had taken ; that communication with 
Kirman had been interrupted by the impressment of the Agency muleteers 
to carry provisions to the camp of Nadir Shah, who was then besieging rhe 
citadel of Qandahar ; and that four or five foreign merchants had come to 
Kirmto to buy red wool for, it was supposed, the Aleppo market. 

In 174 j 0, notwithstanding the unsettled state of Persia, there was a 1740. 
strong demand for English woollens ; it appeared to be due to a 
prohibition against the importation of woollens from Turkey, The 
price of Kirman wool was however so high, in consequence of its being 
taken to manufactoe coats and caps for Nadir Shahis army, that Mr. 
Savage was unable to purchase any at a reasonable price. 

By the beginning of 1744 the British Factory at Isfahan, for a time 1744. 
in abeyance . had been re-opened, and by this means the trade from Russia 
into that part of Persia had been altogether stopped. Encouraged by this 
success the Agent and Council at Bandar ^ Abbas were inclined to send 

* This must apparently have been a Factory of the (British) Russia Company^ with 
whose operations on the Caspian and in Northern Persia (chiefly in 1742-49) the namw 
of Elfconand Hanway are associated. 
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Mr. Savage^ when the winter should be over, from Kirman to Mashhad, 
as by this means the Russia Company's goods might be driven out of 
Khurasto and their only remaining market in Persia closed and the proposal 
was approved by the Bombay Presidency ; but difficulties connected with 
inland duties and the generally disturbed state of the country prevented 
its execution. Muhammad Taqi Khan was for a time in revolt at Shiraz, 
and it appeared that his proceedings might result in bad debts to the 
Company, notably in the case of the Kalantar of Shiraz, who owed them 
400 Tumans and who was now blinded and despoiled of his goods on 
suspicion of sympathising with the rebellious governor. In this year dates 
to the value of Bs. 2,143 are mentioned as having been sold by the 
Bandar Abbas Agency to an English merchant, and the reference is 
one of the earliest to that commodity. 

1747. After the warehouses at Kirman had been cleared by sales, 14*1 bales 
of broadcloth and 1,000 pieces of perpets were sent there in March ] 747 ; 
this left no broadcloth at all in stock at Bandar ■'Abbas, and the 
Agent and Council requested that a supply might be sent them immediately 
from Bombay. The Presidency having in this year ordered a large 
quantity of Kirmto wool exclusive of previous indents, the Company's 
servants at Bandar ■'Abbas stated that they would endeavour to obtain 
it through Mr. Graves, but that they were not sanguine of success because, 
^^from the oppression of the Government, the people are obliged to sell 

their goats in the market to raise money for their tax, & the villages 
circumjacent had been plundered and their goats destroyed. ■'■' From ’this 
remark it would seem that the so-called ^^wool*'^ of Kitman, at the 
time such an important article of export, was in reality goats^'-hair : 
a supposition which seems to be corroborated by 'the fact that the favour- 
ite quality was neither black nor white, but red.^'' 

1748. At the beginning of 1748 the Agency at Bandar ^ Abbas was so short 
of cash that 2,000 maunds of copper were sent to Barkah * for sale, 
though no advices had been received thence. 

1749. In 1749 the Court of the Company were pleased to order a provision 
of fifty thousand pounds weight of Carmenia M ool, as much of it red as 
may be procurable, and as cheep as possible, without any limitation as to 
price, and orders were given accordingly to the Agent and Council at 

Bandar Abbas. Copper was still a leading export from Persia, but there 
is nothing to show from what source it was obtained. 

1751. In 1751 the prospects of trade were not encouraging, owing to the 
anarchy that then prevailed throughout Persia and to rumourfj of a renewal 


* Sic, but perhai')B the name is a mistake for Basrah. 
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o£ competition from Astrakhan. From Bandar Abbas it was reported that 
the Government in all parts was grown so bad that most of the noted 
merchants were afraid of risquing their lives and effects under it any 
longer, for which reason many of them had invested their money in 
jewels, etc., and were gone with their families to Mecca, where they 
proposed to reside until the country was brought under some regular 
^"authority/'* Wool in Kirman was scarce and very dear ; it could not be 
purchased even in the villages under 60 Shahis a maund, corresponding to 
more than 110 Shahis for the picked and cleaned article, whereas in 
1736 it had apparently been brought to Bandar '^Abbas at 35 Shahis a 
maund, clear of all charges. 

In 1752 there was still a dearth of Kirman wool on account of the 
scarcity of goats ; but news was received that the Russia Company had 
only sent one vessel from Astrakhan to Rasht during the three years 
preceding, and that the agents, not venturing to land, had been obliged to 
sell their goods for ready money on board ship. 

W ool continued scarce in Kirman in 1753, owing to the depredations 
committed upon live-stock by government troops and bands of robbers, but 
in July 900 maunds had been obtained and 1,000 maunds more were ex- 
pected to be purchased ; the price, however, was enhanced by the Dutch, 
who were endeavouring to capture the whole trade, to over Rs. 8 per maund 
for tbe article uncleaned. Communication with the interior from Bandar 
^ Abbas was insecure, and exactions by ofl5cials from merchants were heavy; 
but broadcloth and perpets were goods so adapted to the Persian taste 
and so necessary for their dress in the winter season that they continued 
to seU very well ; and in twelve months 320 bales of cloth were sent to 
Kirman and all the perpets in stock at Bandar ''Abbas were cleared out- 
On an indent from the Agency 500 pieces of perpets were then sent to 
Bandar •'Abbas, but 3,000 more were immediately required. Perpets were 
of the highest value in assisting the disposal of other cloths. The cloth 
goods stored at Bandar ^ Abbas were found to suffer much from the heat, 
from mildew and from a kind of worm. An -attempt was made to find a 
market for cochineal in Persia and Turkish ''Iraq, but it did not succeed. 

The decision in 1754 to open a British Factory at Rig was prompted 
chiefly by a desire to push the trade in British woollen manufactures, 
which was very profitable at this time, and to overcome competition by 
the French and by Aleppo Adventurers, of whom the latter sent their 
goods to Basrah overland* 

At the end of 1765 the trade at Bandar ''Abbas was in a most jdourish* 
ing condition; 1,200 maunds of Kirman wool had been exported to 
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Bombay, 3,240 maunds remained awaiting shipment, 750 maunds were 
expected from up-country, and the funds remitted to Kirman for 
investment during the year amounted to upwards of Rs. 74,000. There 
were also large remains of old copper at Bandar ^ Abbas, and fresh 
consignments of woollen goods were earnestly desired there, before the hot 
weather should put an end to the trade for the season. 

1756. Ill the spring of 1766 wool and copper to tlie value of 1,620,987 
Shahis were shipped to Bombay from Bandar ^Abbas, and the Agent and 
Council explained that silver rupees were required for purchases at 
Kirman, as the merchants there would accept no other coin and bills 
of exchange were difficult to obtain. Between the 29th of September 
and the 7th of December the Agent had remitted Rs. 10,000 to Kirman 
on account of the investment of the current year and Rs. 22,000 for 
that of the coming season ; he had actually received 2,580 maunds of wool ; 
and he hoped that the quantity would reach 10,000 maunds for the year 
then closing. He mentioned his apprehensions that a refusal to take 
^^the black sort of wool wouM be attended with bad consequences, as the 
Dutch made no exceptions to any colour and used every means in their 
power to engross the whole investment/^ 

1766-58, During the years 1756 to 1758 the Court of the Company in London 
seem to have given great attention to suiting the Persian market ; they 
even had cloths designed and manufactured in imitation of Dutch and 
French fabrics which sold well in the Gulf; and they constantly asked 
for samples of their rivals' goods. They wei’e not satisfied, however, 
with the Kirman wool sent them; and in 1758, having lost considerably 
by their sales in that article, they insisted that no more of the black 
sort should be sent them and that an attempt should be made to buy 
red without either black or white ; if wool could be procured at Kirman 
at 70 Shahis per maund, exclusive of charges, 20,000 lbs. of it might 
be purchased, but otherwise only 10,000 lbs. at a price not exceeding 80 
Shahis a maund. The Court also demurred to the building of warehouses 
at Rirmto and ordered that, if extra accommodation were needed, it should 
be hired. Dr. Ives, who visited Bandar ^Abbas in 1758, specifies the 
following as minor articles of export from Persia in which the Company 
did not deal but left the trade to private merchants, — common assafce- 
tida and the superior sort called Hing; dragon'^s blood, opopanax, 
sagopenum,"^ ruinas, cummin-seeds, almonds, seedless raisins, black raisins, 
pistachios, prunes and dates. He adds : I cannot conclude this account 


* Meaning Indian madder/' 
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""of the situation of affairs at Gombroon, without paying a just compli* 

"" ment to the great prudence and sagacity of the English and Dutch 
"" factories established there, who amidst all the shocks and convulsions 
""of a civil war among the Persians, have met with little or no interrup- 
"" tion in their trade from any of the contending parties ; it being a 
"" with them, to side 'bpenly with none of the competitors, and 

"" yet at the same time to keep well with all : for this end, civil letters, 

""and sometimes presents, have been thought indispensably necessary/"' 

The Kirman wool investment of 1760 amounted to 3,000 maunds, of 1760 . 
which 2,82.0 maunds were red, 135 white, and 45 grey ; the last quality 
the Agent and Council at Bandar 'Abbas proposed to sell locally for 
what it would fetch. Disturbances in Khurasan affected the trade of 
the Company, and much less business was done in this year than had 
been anticipated. Wool and copper were still the chief commodities in 
the export trade. 

In 1761 the commercial horizon was overcast. Great oppression 1761, 
was exercised in Kirman by Karim Khan^s governor, and a contribution 
of 30,000 Tumans was demanded from the province which was found, 
when it came to be distributed, to be equal to seven times the ordinary 
annual revenue. The Linguist who represented the Company in Kirman 
was included in the governor's exactions, and he was informed by his superi- 
ors that, if after despatching the annual wool investment he saw no 
prospect of remaining ""in any degree of security he might return to 
Bandar ^ Abbas. The Linguist seems accordingly to have collected the 
wool investment of about 3,000 maunds, after which he obtained per- 
mission from the governor to leave Kirman. There was little sale for 
woollen goods at Bandar ^Abbas in this year ; and the Agent and Coun- 
cil reported that *" the Kingdom seemed to go very fast unto Ruin, the 
"" Great Men paying no regard to the Subject, but only the gratifying 
""their Soldiers and Dependents; and they much feared the Ruin of 
"" Trade would be the consequence.'^ The Bombay Presidency desired 
that, as old copper was now very low, none should be sent them, and that 
remittances should be made in gold or silver. 

Stagnation, due to the same causes, continued in 1762. The total 1762 . 
value of the sales at Bandar 'Abbas from August 1761 to August 1762, 
during which time few traders from the interior visited the place, was 
only Rs. 36,020, This was due largely to the state of affairs in Kirman, 
where Multani merchants dealing largely in woollens had formerlyresided 
and carried on a trade with Mashhad and Qandahar ; but they had now 
been discouraged by the exactions practised on them, their goods from 
Bandar 'Abbas being habitually seized by the local authorities at arbitrary 
rices, and had ceased to trade. 
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The Company's trade, and commercial arrangements in Turkish ^Iraq 
are fully described in the chapter on the history of that country. 


Establishments and general arrangements of the East India 
Company in the Persian Gulf, 1722-63. 

During the first half of the 18th century the words Agent and 
Factor/^ Agency and Factory appear to have been somewhat 
indiscriminately used to describe the Company's servants and stations in 
the Persian Gulf and Persia j but by degrees the head of the Company's 
interests in the whole of that region came to be known as the Agent " 
and Bandar 'Abbas, being his headquarters, as ^Hhe Agency." The 
Isfahan station, before its final closm*e, was frequently described as a 
Kesidency \ " such also was the status of Basrah ; and, as both of these 
places were subordinate to Bandar 'Abbas, we should perhaps under- 
stand that an Agent", after about 1750 , corresponded with the 
Agent to the Governor-General " rather than with the ordinary 
Political Agent " of the present day. The Company's interests 
in Kirman were represented sometimes by a European employe and 
sometimes by a Linguist or native interpreter, and the station there 
did not belong to any particular class. The term H oriourable Com- 
pany," referriug to the East India Company, was in use in the Gulf as 
early as 1737, or perhaps earlier; and the fact that the Company wsLs 
more than a society of merchants must have been tecognized in 1762^ 
when the Shaikh of Bushehr urged that an English Sarkar Factory " 
should be established at his port. That the distinction between ^^covenant- 
ed or superior and other servants of the Company must have been 
introduced before 1750 is shown by the following order issued by the 
Bombay Presidency in that year : And if the cimurnstances of theil^ 

afPaiis at Spahaun absolutely requires a Covenant Servant to continue 
^^there some time longer, Mr. Dalrimple must be appointed to relieve 
Mr. (craves till such time as he can be recalled, for we would have no 
Covenant Servant reside there any longer than the necessity of those 
^ill conducted affairs * may unavoidably require." 

With regard to personnel we may remark on the large number of 
Scotsmen among the Company's employes in the Gulf,— a feature distin- 
guishing this period from the last, which was mostly antecedent to the 


•Apparently the reference is to Messrs. Pierson and Blandey's case— see page 126 post. 
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parliamentary union of England and Scotland. Thus among the civil 
servants of the Company we find such names as Dalrymple, Douglas, 
Geekie, Ross, Shaw and Stuart ; among naval commanders such as Cleugh, 
Crichton, Douglas, Grant, Kerr, Lindsey, Milne and Nesbit; among 
medical officers those of Eorbes and Rose ; and among military officers 
that of Mackenzie. The predominance of Lowland over Highland names 
is remarkable. 

Among the Agents at Bandar 'Abbas during this period the most 
conspicuous were Francis Wood (17 5 a), who was afterwards deputed to 
open the Factory at Rig, and Alexander Douglas, who held charge dming 
the difficult period from 1753 tol76JJ and arranged the withdrawal of 
the Agency from Bandar ^Abbas in the latter year. 

The Company's staff suffered severely from the climate and the follow- 
ing casualties in Persia are recorded in some selected letters ; there were 
probably many others : — 

1735 and 1736. The Agent had to leave Bandar ■'Abbas in both years 
on account of ill-health. 

1739. Mr. Dacres died. 

1740. Mr. Rose, Surgeon, died. 

1743 (19th November). Ensign Mackenzie died intestate and his 
effects were sold at outcry/*' 

1745-46. Messrs. Jones and Science (sic) died. 

1747. Mr. boss and a European gunner died. 

1750 (11th December). Mr. Dalrymple died. 

176^. Messrs. Went and Perceval died, both intestate, also Ensign 
Btirrage (1 1th November), and several Topasses and sepoys ; the 
life of Mr Wood, the Agent, was twice despaired of, but he 
recovered. Between March and September this was a very sickly 
season. 

1753 (9th June). Mr. Sedgwicke died. 

1755. Messrs. Parsons and Seeker died. 

1756. Mr. Pompet died. 

1758. Mr. Holmes died, and the Surgeon was invalided. 

1759. (12th March). Captain Crichton died. 

1760. This was another unhealthy season. Mr. Nash and most of 
the European soldiers died, and Ensign Naok (sic) was invalided. 
More assistants were asked for, and in the following year two 
Writers were sent. 

1761 (7th November). Mr. W. Douglas, apparently one of the new 
Writers, died. 


Staff, etc., in 
Persia. 
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1763. Mr. A. Douglas^ the Ag’ent^ after effecting* the removal of the 
Agency from Bandar ^Abbas reported : ''My constitution being 
"greatly im^^aired thro-" my long residency in tliis unliealthy 
" placcj which I have little prosj)ect of recovering* but in my 
" native climate^ .... these considerations liave induced me to 
"return to my standing at the P residency etc./'" and lie accord- 
sailed for Bombay^ jiresumably on his way to Eurox^e. 

The average strength of the staff at Bandar '"Abbas is not ascertainable/ 
but it was not large^ and this list evidently reiirescnts a very heavy 
mortality t* Regard being had to the ];)olitical and military dangers of 
the situation^ to the difficulties and disapx:)ointinents of trade^ to the 
t isolation of the life, to the hardships of travel and to the unlioalthiness 
of the climate, the manner in which the Company's interests were 
maintained in the Gulf during this jieriod may well be quoted in jiroof of 
British pertinacity. 

* In 1740 the covenanted servants of the Company employed in PcrIia”nJ theh" 
annual salaries were: Mr. N.Whitwell, Agent, £150; Mr. St.G. Pack, Accountant 
and T7arebouse-keepor, £40 ; Mr. H. Savage, at Kirm5.n, £30 ; and Mr. J. Pierson 
Secretary, £16. In 17 51 it was as follows ^ 


Besidence. 

Persons* names and 
employments. 

Time of their 
arrival in India. 

At what 
salary. 

Present 

ealai'y 

per 

annum. 

Ages. 

TitlGd. 

Bandar "Abbas 

Mr. Henry 

Savage, Agent. 

llth Septem- 
ber 1732. 

£ 

5 

£ 

160 

35 

4th in Coun- 
cil, imd 2nd 







Treasurer. 

Ditto. 

Cowan Henry 

Draper, Seore- 
j tary. 

Ist .October 
1743. 

6 

15 

23 

Factor, 

Ditto. 

James Dairy mple. 
Assistant to 

Mr. Graves at 
Isfahan. 

loth Septem- 
ber 1744. 

5 

15 

35 

Do. 

Isfahan 

Danvers Graves, 
Resident. 

9th Juno 1737. 

5 

40 

29 

Senr. Mer* 
chaxii. 


t This mortality may have been due in part to habits of life which prevailed, among 
the Company s servants. See Hamilton’s iVew ^ccoMwif (1.95): “The Europeans 
often hasten death sooner than he would come of his own Accord, by Intemperance and 
Debauche^ of several Kinds ; and they have a Burial-place near the town well stored 
with lombs, but never a Christian Church in this Town,” etc., etc. 


t Between the 17th of September, 1752 and the 22nd of June 1763 no opportunity 
occurred of sending a letter from Bandar ’Abbas to Bombay ; probably, however, this 
was an luterval more than usually long. 
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Sucli amenities of life as were attainable were not neglected by the 
Corof^ny^s servants at Eandar ’Abbas. They lived at a common table, 
which was supplied at their employers’ expense with Madeira and Persian 
wine ; the latter cost about twenty-pence the bottle and was “ the best,’^ 
says Ives, “ I ever tasted except claret.” The Agency had a country 
house and a pleasant garden at ’Isin, ten miles distant ; and it was to this 
place that a son and brother of Muhammad Taqi Khan, Governor of 
Pars, invited themselves as guests at the beginning of 1730. 

Public events of importance were duly celebrated by the British 
community at Bandar ’Abbas. At the end of 1761 the Bombay Presi- 
dency ordered the Agent and Council “ to proclaim his most gracious 
" Majesty George the third, and enclosed them copy of the Form use’d - 
“ on that occasion, and order’d them to take the oath of Allegiance to 
“ him, and to administer both that and the oath of Fidelity to all the 
“ Officers there, both Military and Marine.” 

Full information regarding the Company’s establishments in Turkish Staff, etc., in 
’Iraq is given in the historical chapter dealing with that country. 

The Company’s civil establishments were never without their military Military es- 
guards, whether at Bandar ’Abbas, Basrah or Rig. At the end of 1743 t^'Wishments. 
the military at Bandar ’Abbas applied to be relieved, as they had served 
there for more than two years ; and the Presidency apparently sent in their ' 
place “ a sergeant, drummer and twelve topasses, as a common watch,” 
but declined to replace Ensign M ackenzie,. who had died, on the ground 
that the situation did not warrant the continuance of an Ensign’s com- 
mand. In 1744 the Agent and Council demm-red to a reduction of their 
guard “from the uncertainty of the times,” and requested that an 
Ensign and two or three Europeans for Corporals might be sent; the 
rank and file were apparently Portuguese “ Topasses,” whose pay was 
Rs. 4 a month,* and Indian sepoys. In 1747, the situation being some- 
what critical after the death of Nadir Shah, the Presidency sent the 
Agent and Council at Bandar ’Abbas “ two practical gunners with sundry 
“ stores and permitted them, if absolutely necessary, to detain half a score 
“of men out of the “Drake,” in order to defend their Factory against 
“ any rabble that might insult them.” In 1748 two of the Agency 
Topasses went out to the back of the town to fight, and one of them 
Francis Pereira, killed his adversary, Laurence de Romade, with a stick 
and was sent as aprisonerto India. After 1750 the detachment at Bandar 
’Abbas seems to have been generally an officer’s command, and a guard- 

* In 1761 the Topasses petitioned that their pay might be raised to Rs. 6 as at 
Bombay. 
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Conduct of 
seryants. 


ship was sometimes kept there for the defence of the Agency, as for example 
the Drake/^ which remained for this purpose for about twelve months 
from July 1750, inconsequence of disorders at Isfahan and in other parts 
of the country. At the beginning of 1752 the Subahdar of the sepoys at 
Bandar ''Abbas was ^^much out of order/'' and the Agent and Council 
recommended that he should be relieved, as also the married sepoys, who, 
as their pay was handed to their families at Bombay, were unable to live 
on their rations, and in whose place bachelors would be preferred. In 
this year Lieutenant Wardman and a Sergeant returned to Bombay with a 
detachment ; a sergeant, two corporals and a gunsmith, all Europeans, 
arrived ; and a midshipman was taken on shore from one of the Com- 
pany's ships. On the 5i5th July 1753, the Ensign in command having 
died, the garrison at Bandar ■'Abbas consisted of one Sergeant and one 
corporal, who must have been Europeans, 24 Topass soldiers and 22 
Bombay sepoj^s ; and there was also a European gunner who was inefficient, 
being addicted to drink. In 1 761 the usual detachment of military 
were sent to Bandar ■'Abbas in the Drake, ■'*' ketch ; but the Agent was 
instructed not to land them except in an emergency, as experience had 
shown that residence on shore was injurious to their health ; and he was 
invited to consider whether sepoys might not be substituted for such of 
them as were Europeans. 

Malversation on the part of the Company's servants in the Gulf seems 
to have been rare; but in 1747 grave irregularities came to the notice of 
the Bombay Presidency, the culprits being Messrs. Pierson and Blandey, 
the Company's representatives at Isfahan. Attention was first drawn 
to their proceedings by a bill of exchange which they drew on Basrah 
at the exorbitant premium of 50 per cent. ; further investigation showed 
that they had taken up locally sums amounting to Rs, 14, 300, for which 
they had given bonds, some at 10 and some at 15 per cent, interest per 
mensem ; and they were found to have committed several other gross 
irregularities and to have been “ studiously fallacious in their accounts, 
The case was complicated by conflicting orders sent to the Bandar 
^ Abbas Agency from London and Bombay, and it dragged on until 1750, 
in which year Messrs. Graves and Dalrymple were sent to Isfahan 
apparently to go into the matter on the spot, but were obliged to 
leave hurriedly, as we have seen, in consequence of an attack upon the 
Factory. Towards the end of the year Pierson confessed his guilt at 
Bandar ■'Abbas before Mr. Graves and the Agent and Council, and his 
effects which, being only his wearing apparel and superfluous horse 
ornaments, etc., will not amount to a quarter part of what they deem 
him answerable to the H enable Company ^■')were secured and sent to Indi^l' 
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Another bad case of misconduct, noticed in the history of Turkish 
Traq, occurred at Basrah a few years later. 

Communication with the Company's stations in the Persian Gulf was Oommunica- 
ordinarily maintained by ships from Bombay, but at times vessels with 
^oods were sent direct from England to Bandar ^Abbas and proceeded ence. 
thence to Bombay; such were the Hector in 1756, the Prince 
Edward in 1757, and the Admiral Watson of 400 tons, carrying 
80 men and 24 guns, in 1758. The question of correspondence was one 
of some difficulty during the wars with the French. In 1748 original 
letters from India seem to have been sent overland vid Grand Cairo 
and duplicates by way of the Persian Gulf. In 1755, peace then pre- 
vailing, both original and duplicate letters from Bandar ^Abbas to 
London were forwarded by Basrah and Aleppo, but by different Con- 
veyances ; one of the packets of this year, which was at first supposed 
to have miscarried, was accidentally found in the desert and brought to 
Aleppo by a Turkish subject, and it was concluded that the messenger 
had died or been killed upon the road. In 1756, war with Prance having 
begun, the establishments in the Gulf were ordered to stand well upon 
their guard, and thereafter various precautions in regard to convoys, etc., 
were taken ; but a number of important letters despatched from Aleppo 
apparently failed to reach Basrah, and the Company's Court in London 
could not avoid being in pain, for fear the dispatches sent as well 
^^from His Majesty^s Ministers as Ourselves immediately upon the 
Declaration of War against France”'^ might have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. About the same time the Agency at Bandar ^Abbas were 
ordered by the Directors to be discreet in their correspondence, and to obey 
the orders of the Secret Committee, of whom three were a quorum, as if 
signed by the whole Court. In 1761 correspondence between Bombay 
and London was in duplicate, one set of copies being sent vid Basrah, 
and material passages were, as usual, disguis-'d in the large Cypher. 

In 1762 there were again serious miscarriages of correspondence sent by 
Basrah which were attributed to the negligence of Mr. Shaw, the 
Resident there. 


Extinction of Portuguese influence in the Persian Gulf, 1722 - 63 . 


During this period, or possibly before it began, the Portuguese finally 
disappeared frorn the Gulf. , Direct advices from England - to Baiid^r 
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"Attas showed that in May 1740 the despatch of a Portuguese fleet 
from Europe to the Gulf was expected, hut it never arrived. In March 
1758, when Dr. Ives passed Rung, that place was in ruins and had 
apparently been deserted by the Portuguese. 


Proceedings of the Dutch in the Persian Gulf, 1722-63. 


Proceedings 
of the Dutch 
at Bandar 
’Abbas and 
Bushehr 
before their 
occupation of 
Kbarag 
Island, 1722- 
1752. 


The Dutch, at the beginning of the period now under discussion, had 
factories at Bandar ^Abbas and Basrah. In Persia their attitude towards 
the native powers seems to have been g’enerally more compliant tliaii that 
of the English ; but towards the Afghans, as we have already seen, 
their conduct in 1728 was by no means subservient, and it was only in 
consequence of British mediation that they gave up Hormuz^ which 
they had seized. As has been related in the history of affairs at Bandar 
^Abbas, the Dutch assisted the Persian expedition against '"Oman with 
the loan of a ship, and in 1740 they made a show of helping the Persian 
authorities to suppress a mutiny of the Arab crews of the Persian navy. 
In 1744 they joined a Persian emissary from Shiraz in an attempt to 
arrest the Persian Governor of Bandar ^Abbas ; but tlicir action was 
uentralised by that of the British. In 1747, at the invitation of a 
Sardar, the Dutch re-established a settlement at Busliclir which they liad 
closed; the employe sent to reside there was a Mynheer Bel volt from tlie 
Basrah Residency, who took with him a supply of sugar, sugar-candy, 
eamphire and some spices. In 1748 the Dntch began to talk of aban- 
doning their Factory at Bandar ■’Abbas, which no longer yielded much 
profit ; aud at the beginning of 1751 it was ascertained by the British 
Agent that they had thoughts of seizing Kliarag and removing their 
Bandar "’Abbas Factory to that island. Early in 1752 Nasir Khan of 
Lar visited Bandar ■’Ahhas, where he laid the Dutch and tlieir depen- 
dents under contribution ; and in April of that year a determined effort 
was made by the British to stifle a business in woollens at Basrah which 
the Dutch carried on from Aleppo, the Britisli H csident at Basrah 
receiving ‘‘ particular directions to undersell them and endeavour to render 
this Branch of Trade disadvantageous by all fair means that he could 
'^possibly invent."’"' In 1752 the Dutch still continued to maintain a 
Resident at Bandar ^ Abbas, and it was reported that they intended to raise 
the status of the Factory, which had been reduced, to its former level. These 
circumstnees led the British Agent 1 to oppose suggestion that had been 
made for the remoYal of the British Factory ; and the event justified his 
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expectations, if not his advice, for on the 10th of November 1752 a 
Mynheer Scondeiwoert arrived from Batavia with a large European 
vessel, several assistants and a military guard, and re-established the 
Factory on its former footing. On the 23rd of April the grab 
Nancy/*" belonging to Dutch merchants at Surat, was totally wrecked 
near Old Laft between Qishm Island and the main ; and most of her 
cargo was seized by ^ Abdul Shaikh, the native ruler of Qishm. 

At this juncture, under the advice of Baron Kniphausen,* a Prussian Occupation 
gentleman who had served in the army of his own country and in that of Jsland^by 
France and who was now in the employment of the Dutch Plast India th^Di^ch 
Company, the policy of the Dutch in the Persian Gulf suddenly took a Kniphausen, 
new departm’e. The Baron, on his virtual expulsionf from Basrah, 
where he was Resident, paid a visit to Kharag ; finding the place suitable 
for a commercial settlement he induced Mir Nasir, chief of Big, to give 
him a letter offering the island to the Dutch East India Company ; 
and, armed with this document, he proceeded on his way to Batavia, 
where he succeeded in persuading the Dutch authorities that the 
opportunity of occupying Kharag was one that ought to be embraced. 

These events probably took place in 1752. On the 21st of 
September 1753 a- Dutch vessel, the ^^Fortune,^^ anchored at Bandar 
^Abbas to await Baron Kniphausen, who was now expected from 
Batavia ,• another Dutch ship had passed up the Gulf in the preceding 
month of June and had not returned. On the 6th of October the Baron 
himself arrived at Bandar ^Abbas in the Getrouwt,^^ a very large ship, 
and remained there taking in provisions until the 11th, when he sailed' 


* The chief authorities in regard to Baron Kniphausen's life and character, to his 
expulsion from Basrah and to the Dutch settlement on Kharag are the following ; a 
letter from Mr. Wood, the British Resident at Eig, to the Agent and Council at 
Bandar ’Abbas, dated 3rd May 1766 (Bo. LXX'VI in Mr. J. A. Saldanha's Selections 
from State JPapers, Bombay) ; Ives’s Journey from JPersia to JSnyland, 1773, 
pages 207-26 ; Niebuhr’s de V Arabie^ 1774, pages 278-9, and Voyage en 

Arable, 1776, Vol. II, pages 149-66 ; Five Letters from a Free Merchant in Bengal, 
1777, pages 146-62 *, and The Island of Khar ah or Charrach in the Asiatic Journal 
for September 1838, pages 23-4. The anonymous writer of the last named article 
seems to have confounded Kharag Island with the port of Charak in Shibktih, Of 
Kniphausen it may safely be said that .he was able, versatile and energetic; on the 
other points of his character no decided opinion can he expressed, but it seems probable 
that he was a liar” and a loose liver. The Free Merchant’s estimate of the Baron is 
vindictively depreciatory; that of Ives is friendly and favourable; the judicious 
Biebuhr reserves liis opinion, but is apparently not free from suspicions ; and the other 
authorities are silent on the personal question. 

t The circumstances of his leaving Basrah are described in the History of Turkish 
Iraq, see page 1207, posU " ^ 

18 
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again, oBtensiWy for Bushehr. The Getrouwt and tlie Portnne 
were both full of men, ammunition and timber, and two small Dutch vessels 
which a few days later sailed past Bandar ^ Abbas without calling were 
reported to be laden with warlike stores. The British Agent conjectured 
that the Dutch intended either to attack Basrah or to seize Bahrain • but 
they settled instead on Kharag,* where they began to fortify a position 
on the north-eastern corner of the island. They were shortly joined 
by the Dutch representative from Bushehr, who destroyed his house 
and garden at that port before leaving it, but his action seems to have 
been due to a difference with Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr. Baron 
Kniphausen, not long after his arrival at Kharag, quarrelled with 
Mir Nasir over the question of whether or not rent was j)ayahle 
by the Dutch on account of their occupation of the island ; and open 
hostilities followed and continued almost without intermission for some 
years. 

The Dutch In 1756 Mr. Wood, the British Resident at Rig on the mainland 
on Kh^rag <^PPosite, paid a visit to Kharag, where he remained from the 6th to the 
onder Baron 15th of April, and he sent a lively account of what he bad observed — also a 
17o6-58/^”' Dutch fort, which he had “ leisure and opportunity of taking 

with the greatest exactness*'^ — to the British Agency at Bandar ^Abbas. 
The military guard consisted of 60 Dutch soldiers, who were under the 
strictest discipline, and of 100 African slaves armed with swords and 
targets ; but the only vessels allotted to the station were a sloop of 1 0 
carriage and 6 swivel guns and a gallivat mounting six 3-ponnders 
and 4 swivels. The town was to be defended by a deep fosse without a 
wall, one end of which, upon the sea, would serve as a boat harbour. 
The goods in the warehouses comprised sugar, sugar-candy, pepper, 
rice, leather, spices of all kinds, tin, lead, iron, perpets of a double 
breadth, and broadcloth of all sorts ; the two last were of kinds unsuit- 
able to the Persian market, but some medleys had been indented for of 
which the patterns — Mr. Wood was very sorry to say — seemed to be 
exceedingly well chosen. Eight or ten boats were constantly employed 
in pearling round the island ; but this part of their operations the Dutch 
conducted with great secrecy. The scale on which the Factory had been 
established seemed to Mr. Wood to show a complete disregard of 
expense ; but, if the situation in Persia were to become settled, he 
thought that Kharag might become a populous and flourishing place. 

According to one authority of doubtful value Ihe Dutch did not land on KharSg 
un 1 annary 1754, in which case it is not improbable that they bad spent some time 
m prospecting at other places. 
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The Dutch intended to import 80 families of Chinese aud thereafter to 
drive out the native Arab inhabitants. 

Mr. W ood, as has been shown, was convinced that his own subse- 
quent expulsion from Rig was brought about by the intrigues of the 
Dutch on Kharag, who^ he believed^ were anxious to possess themselves of 
Rig-. 


Dr. Ives and his companions visited Kharag on their way from India 
to Europe in 1758 and were entertained by the Dutch there from the 31st 
of March to the 19th of April. The staff of the Factory at this time 
consisted of Baron Kniphausen, the Chief, who had now reached middle 
age ; Mr. Bosman, the Second, who was accompanied by his *wife j 
Mr. Robingson, an ensign in the Dutch artillery, but of English 
extraction ; Mr. Nicoli, accountant ; and Mr. Binkey, master attendant. 
The fort, which was of stone, was square and mounted 82 guns, and 
before the gate, facing the sea, was a ravelin containing 12 guns, six to 
eighteen pounders ; the garrison of the fort consisted of 100 European 
soldiers. A wall had been begun which was to run from north-west to 
south-east behind the town, and a triangular bastion had been constructed 
at its north-western end. There was a small harbour, protected from 
southerly winds by a stone breakwater, and in it lay two or three armed 
gallivats of 6 to 8 carriage-guns apiece. The Baron showed much 
interest in the British travellers and endeavoured, but without success, to 
arrange for their making the journey to Aleppo by the desert route 
from Kuwait, with the Shaikh of which place he was in relations ; he was 
very inquisitive about the diving-bell and some other late discoveries 
made in England, for enabling men to keep a long while under water ; 
and be commissioned Dr. Ives to buy him in England a library of all 
sorts of books, besides scientific and other instruments, — a task which 
that gentleman duly discharged. 


Baron Kniphausen remained at Kharag till 1758 or 1759, when he 
returned to Batavia and was succeeded by Mr. van der Hnlst, formerly 
his principal assistant at Basrah. Under Mr. van der Huist, who 
governed Kharag for two and a half years, the war between the Dutch 
and the chief of Rig continued. On one occasion Mir Mahanna sent 
over two armed vessels at night, which by the clever device of carrying 
noisy fowls on board and so causing themselves to be mistaken for boats 


The Dutch 
settlement 
on Kharag 
under 

Mr. van der 
Huist, - 
1759-61. 


^ This is the first mention with which the wiiter has met of a European lady in 
the Persian Gulf. Probably the Mr. ** Bosman’' mentioned here is the same as the 
Mr- Busohinan who i^fterwards became Chief ; see page, 132, jpost. 
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1761.63. 


History of 
the Dutch 
Factory at 
Bandar 
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1753 till its 
removal in 
1759, 


■with supplies from Bushelir, succeeded in approacliing, boarding and 
capturing two Dutch gallivats that lay immediately under the gnns 
of the Kharag fort. After this exploit, Mir Mahanna in person made 
a descent on the island with about 100 men and even approached the 
fort j but, on a party of a.5 Europeans with two field guns turning out 
to engage him, he took flight under cover of some rocks and escaped by 
sea. As a precaution against the recmrence of such attempts, the forti- 
fications of Kharag were then added to, and a wall was built to enclose 
some habitations and warehouses that had hitherto stood in the open. 
Mr. van der Hulst did not enjoy the favour of the Dutch Governor of 
Batavia, to whom he was subordinate, and in or about 17 hi he was 
recalled to headquarters ; but '’at Bandar '’Abbas he quitted the ship on 
which he was travelling, placed himself under the protection of the 
British, and retmned to Europe vid Bombay. 

Mr. van derHulst was followed in ofiice by Mr. Buschman, who 
had been one of the original members of the Dutch staff on Kharag, 
and of whose eccentric personality the traveller Niebuhr has left an 
interesting account. His two predecessors had been constantly on bad 
terms, and sometimes at open war, with their Arab neighbours, especially 
Mir Mahanna; but Mr. Buschman was able, by better management, 
to establish more satisfactory relations. On Mir Mahanna deputing a 
principal man with an armed escort to discuss matters with him— and 
perhaps to seize the Dutch settlement if an opportunity of doing so 
should present itself — Mr. Buschman made such a judiciously ostenta- 
tious display of all his military resources as led the envoy to pronounce 
the fort impregnable and to persuade his master to agree to the condi- 
tions desired by the Dutch. 

The Dutch Factory at Bandar ’Abbas continued in existence for about 
five years after the foundation of the settlement on Kharag, and for a 
time the staff there maintained a close competition with the British in the 
TTirmau wool trade, sometimes offering to pay 10 Shahis a maund more 
than the British Linguist would give. The British on their part neglected 
no means of competition but secured specimens of Dutch cloth goods 
which sold well, ascertained the prices, and caused imitations to be manu- 
factured in England and the trade of the Dutch in woollens gradually ceased 
at Bandar ’Abbas, where after 1754 they imported no more goods of that 
kind. At length it became known that the Dutch intended to retire from 
Bandar ’Abbas, and about the end of 1758 a vessel arrived there, on which 
most of their goods and the treasure of their Factory were removed to 
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Kharag ; on the 3rd of February 1759 the staff followed in a second ship ; 
and the Factory building at Bandar A^bbas was apparently left in 
charg-e of* a Linguist. The gentlemen of the British Agency, after 
the destruction of their premises by the French in the autumn of 1759, 
seem to have found a temporary refuge in the old Dutch Factory, 
and at the beginning of 1760 negotiations for leasing or purchasing 
it were opened with the Dutch Chief at Kharag ; but they must either 
have failed or been dropped, for in 1763, as we have seen in another 
place, the Persians had been in occupathm of the building for three 
years. Early in 1760 it was expected that the Dutch would endeavour 
to seize Hormuz, and the British Agent was ordered to take measures 
to forestall them j but they did not move. 


Proceedings of the French in the Persian Gulf, 172 2- 6 3, 


Early in the period with which we are now dealing, or possibly before 
it began, the French Factory at Bandar Abbas was withdrawn. Until 
1739 the superior of the Carmelites at Basrah seems to have discharged 
the duties of French Consul in Turkish "^Iraq ; and for a number of years 
after that, beginning about 1742, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Babylon, 
at Baghdad, was Consul for France there. In 1755 a French Residency, 
which at some previous time had existed at Basrah, was re-established. 
Towards the end of 1735 a French vessel called at Bandar ^Abbas, sold 
-part of her cargo, and then left for Basrah. Her stay having been some- 
what prolonged, and customs at 4| per cent, having been duly paid on 
the goods landed from her, the French before their departure received a 
letter from NMir Shah in which they were urged to re-establish their 
settlement at Bandar ^Abbas, — a turn of events which was viewed with 
some alarm by the British and probably by the Dutch, neither of whom 
paid customs at Bandar ■'Abbas. In 1736 another French ship seems to 
have visited the port ; for in the spring of 1737, on the arrival of the 
French vessel Herene (52 c) at Bandar ^Abbas, her commander, M. 
Beaumont, sent ashore to complain of impositions to which a French 
subject, M. Boisroll, had been subjected in the previous year, and to 
inquire what treatment he might himself expect. The Governor of Fars 
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who happened to be present in the town, made many fair promises ; but in 
the end he only agreed to refund what was due to M. Boisroll by means 
of a rebate on the customs payable by M. Beaunront,— a concession by 
which, as M. Beaumont sold very little of his cargo, the Prench were 
little ^vantaged. In 17 52 a small French ship sailed from the Gulf for 
India in company with the Company's galley “ Rose " and a Bombay 
frigate, the object being mutual defence against Angria, the Indian 
pirate, and other dangers. The establishment of a Factory at Rig was 
approved by the East India Company in 1754 partly for the purpose of 
competing with French woollens, which had apparently obtained some 
hold in the northern part of the Gulf ; and steps were taken, probably 
somewhat later, “ to imitate very exactly the French Fabrick " j but the 
imitation was not despatched from England until 1757, by which time 
hostilities between France and Britain had begun. 

In February 1756, the Seven Years' War being now imminent, the 
TC^ng of France ordered all British subjects to quit his dominions before 
the 1st of March and invited his own people to fit out privateers against 
English commerce, promising to pay 40 livres for every British gun and 
prisoner captured, and to buy the privateering vessels at prime cost if an 
early peace should be concluded; and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in London, though they seem to have anticipated the 
result of the approaching contest with confidence, enjoined extreme 
vigilance upon their servants at Bandar 'Abbas. In 1757, war having 
been declared by Britain on the 18th of May 1756, the Court of Directors 
instructed the Agent and Council at Bandar 'Abbas to be guided in the 
main by such directions as they might receive from Bombay, but at the 
same time to comply most exactly with any orders received direct from 
the Company's Secret Committee in London. 

On the 14th of January 1758 the French frigate of war “ Bristol" 
appeared off Bandar 'Abbas, where for some days she continued to 
cruise between Qishm and Hormuz, eventually leaving for Basrah; 
in April she was lying at Basrah with another French vessel, and civilities 
were exchanged between the French and the British oflScers there ; and 
in June efforts were made by the Bast India Company's ships 
'' Revenge " and “ Drake " to intercept the “ Bristol ", which was 
expected to leave Basrah at the beginning of that month on her way 
down the Gulf ; but they were not, apparently, successful. The capture 
and destrustion by a French naval expedition in the following year of 
the British Agency at Bandar 'Abbas have already been described in an 
earlier section. 
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Affairs of tlie Arabian Coast, 1722-63. 


Events on the Arabian coast during this period are described at length 
ill the separate histories of its divisions, and in this place a brief recapi- 
tulation will suffice. 

The most remarkable occurrence in the '’Oman Sultanate, or Sultanate of 
rather Imamate, was the rise of the two factions known as the Hinawiyah 'Oman, 
and Ghafiriyah, hy which the power of that state was, until the formation 
of a strong central Government under the Al Bu Sa^id, greatly reduced 
for external action, In 1737 the armies of Nadir Shah, the usurper 
of the Persian throne, invaded '’Omto, establishing an occupation which 
was at length overthrown by the Imam Ahmad, founder of the A1 Bu 
Sa'^idi dynasty, in 1744. The attitude of the British in this struggle 
was one of neutrality. In 1758 and 1760 the Imam of '’Oman was at 
war with the Qawasim of Ras-al-Khaimah. 


The Qawasim of the coast known at the present day as Trucial ^Omaii 
played a considerable part about this time in the Persian affairs. In 
172^7 a small British naval expedition exacted compensation from the 
Qasimi Shaikh for losses which he had occasioned to the East India 
Company's Factory at Bandar ^Abbas by establishing a rival port at 
Basidu on the island of Qishm. In 1737, when the Persians invaded 
^Oman, the Qawasim at first submitted to Nadir Sliah^s general ; but by 
1741 their attitude towards the invaders had become doubtful and they 
had incurred the distrust of the Persians By 1747 an alliance had been 
formed between the Qawasim and iMuUa “’Ali Shah, the Persian Governor 
of Bandar ‘’Abbas, which continued to subsist at least until 17 (.>3. 
Probably by means of this alliance, the Qawasim succeeded before 1760 in 
obtaining a foothold on the island of Qishm ; and, by a treaty concluded 
among the parties interested, they obtained in 1763 a third part of the 
revenues of the island. 

Of Qatar nothing is heard during the period now under consideration. 
Bahrain, at the time apparently independent and governed by Huwalah 
Arabs, was seized about 1753 by the Shaikh of Bushehr, assisted by the 
Mir of Rig, and thus became indirectly a dependency of Persia 

The port of Kuwait was as yet obscure and insignificant It was 
governed by an Atbi family, with whom the head of the Dutch settle- 
ment that existed on Kharag Island between 1753 and 1766 maintained 
friendly relations. 
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The compaigns in which Nadir Shah^ during his brief tenure of power^ 
sought to annex Turkish ^Iraq to the Persian empire are the only note- 
worthy feature in the foreign relations of the latter country between 1722 
and 1763. In 1738 Nadir Shah in person endeavoured^ without success, 
to reduce Baghdad; and about 1735 and again in 1743 his troops 
advanced against Basrah, but on both occasions they were repulsed or 
otherwise compelled to retire. A regular Factory of the British East 
Indian Company was first established at Basrah in or about 1723; and 
continuous relations, generally unsatisfactory, between the Company's 
servants and the local Turkish authorities had thus a beginning ; but, during 
the period with which we are at present concerned, there were no transac- 
tions of political importance. The Dutch, who also had established a 
Factory at Basrah, were obliged to leave tha.i place about 1752 in conse- 
quence of differences between their Resident and the Turkish Governor ; 
nor did they again return to "Iraq. A French Residency at Basrah, 
after being for some time in abeyance, was re-opened in 1755. 

The general and internal history of Turkish Iraq is given in detail 
in the chapter devoted to that comitry. 


Affairs of the Persian Coast 'Arabistan and Makran, 1722-63. 


Events on the Persian Coast, within the limits of tlic g'overnment of 
Ears, have already been disposed of in the general sections above : it only 
remains to refer here to the more outlying provinces of "Arabistaii and 
Persian Makran. 

In "Arabistan the period seems to have been devoid of important 
events ; but one of the chiefs of that district came into temporary and 
unenviable prominence at the capture of Isfahan by the Afghans in 1722. 

In 1739 an incursion was made into Persian Makran by Muhammad 
Taqi Khan, Nadir Shah"s governor of Pars ; but it had no permanent 
results ; and at his withdrawal the country became again, as it had been 
before, independent in all but name of the authority of the Shah. 

For further details the reader is referred to the separate histories of 
■'Arabistan and Persian Makran. 
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HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULP FROM THE TEMPOR- 
ARY LOCATION OF THE BRITISH HEAD-QUARTERS 
AT BASRAH TO THE BEGINNING OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1763-97 * 


In dealing, from a British stand-point, with the period from 1768 to 
1797 in the Persian Gulf, it is important not to lose sight of certain 
events which were taking place at the time at a distance from the Gulf 
itself, in India and even in Europe. These we shall notice in passing, 
wherever it may be necessary to do so, in order to explain British activity 
or inaction in the field with which we are particularly concerned. 


General affairs and British interests before the Persian invasion 
of Turkish Iraq, 1763-75. 


lu the Persian Gulf, in 1763, the strongest administration was that 
of Karim Khan, the Vakil of Persia, who was now firmly established at 
Shiraz and had extended his authority over the whole country with the 
exception of a few outlying districts. Among the tracts not yet fully 
subjugated by him, however, were some of those adjoining the Gulf, 
such as ^Arabistan. Turkish Hraq, the second in size and importance of 
the governments in the Gulf, was held at this time by ^Ali Pasha, whose 
position at home was too insecure to allow of his exerting influence 
abroad, and who was fully engaged, daring his short tenure of power, in 
coping with local rebellions. Kuwait already existed, but its ^Atbi 
inhabitants were not prominent in Gulf affairs ; Zubarah in Qatar did 
not come into being until 1766, and for some years after its foundation 
it was not a place of any account ; and the Bahrain Islands were as yet 


* The authorities for this period are mentioned in foot notes in the chapters 
following, which contain separate histories of the different di visions of the Persian 
Gulf. The most important for the Gulf generally are the official Erects of Inform 
mation in regard to the First Connection of the Hon’ hie Fast India Company with 
Turhish Arabia^ 1874, and Mr. J, A. Saldanha*s Selections from ^tate Papers, 
Bombay, regarding the Fast India Company's Connection with the Persian Gulf, 
with Summary of Events, 1600-X800, printed in 1905, 
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dependent on Persia through the Shaikh of Bahrain. The only consider- 
able power in the Gulf besides Persia and Turkey was the Imamate of 
'’Oman^ which, having shaken off the yoke of Persia only a few years 
previously, was still inspired with anti-Persian sentiments and a strong 
feeling of nationality. The naval resources of the Imam, however small 
the military forces of which he disposed on land, were probably not 
inferior to those of all the ports of Persia combined ; but he was seriously 
incommoded, in operations abroad, by the necessity of defending his 
north-western frontier against the Qawasim, with whom he was almost 
always at war. 

The British power in the Persian Gulf was as yet represented, almost 
exclusively, by the East India Company ; and the Company were at this 
time fairly free from embarrassments in other quarters. In India the 
progress of the Marathas had received a temporary check through their 
defeat by the Afghans at Panipat in 1761. After the battle of Baxar 
in 176-i the dangers to be faced by the British in Bengal were no longer 
so great as they had been ; and in 1765 the revenue administration of 
that province passed into their hands. The first Mysore war, however, 
ended unfavourably to the British in 17 69 ; and even the expansion of 
their interests in India, under Clive and Warren Hastings, must have 
tended to withdraw the attention of the East India Company from 
affairs in Persia and Arabia. 


Transference q A gency, or principal British establishment in the Gulf, was 
Gulf Agency removed at the beginning of 1763 from Bandar ^Abbas, where it had 
ceased, from its isolated position and the constant in-evalence of local 
Basrah, 1763. disturbances, to possess a commercial or even a political value. It was 
located instead at Basrah in Turkish ^Iraq, absorbing a Residency, which 
had formerly been subordinate to it; and in 1764 it was expressly recog- 
nised by the Porte as a Consulate under the Capitulations. Mr. Jhdee, 
the Agent specially deputed from India to inaugurate the new arrange- 
ments, was ordered to negotiate for a Residency at Bushehr also, and did 
so with success •, but, in spite of the foot-hold thus retained in Persia, 
the policy of the Agency was dominated for some years from this date 
by sympathy with its new Turkish surroundings, and verged on 
hostility towards Persia. The transference of the British Agency 
from Persian to Turkish soil was thus an event of decided political 
significance. 

Karim Khan, on his part, was anxious enough to maintain friendly 
to the British relations with the representatives of the East India Company, for he 
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saw clearly that without the aid of a naval power it would be difficult to 
bring the tribes of the Persian Coast into thorough subjection ; and he 
therefore granted them^ almost with alacrity, various commercial privi- 
leges in Persia and permission to open a Factory at Bushehi’, which they 
desired. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by this grant in 
1763 to intimate that he would be glad to pay for the services of British 
ships in helping him to reduce Mir Mahanna of Rig^ a predatory chief 
on the coast to the north of Bushehr, who would not submit to his 
authority ; and in 1764 he made a distinct request for the co-operation 
of one or two British vessels against the same rebel, at the same time 
offering to subsidise one or two British cruisers for permanent police 
duty in the Grulf, and even volunteering to hand the town of Rig over 
to the East India Company. The G-overnment of Bombay do not seem 
to have regarded these proposals as in the least attractive ; but they 
authorised the occasional loan of the services of a British vessel to 
the Vakil, provided that it were so managed as to be advantage- 
ous to the Company and not to upset the general arrangements for 
trade. 

In 1765 Karim Khan, who was still engaged in consolidating the Persian 
kingdom by incorporating its more loosely attached dependencies, marched 
in person against the Ka^ab tribe of ^Arabistan^ in subduing whom the 
Turks had promised him their assistance ; and about the same time he 
asked that British ships might be sent to support, along with the 
Bushehr fleet, some operations that his general Amir Kuhneh Khan was 
about to undertake against Mir Mahanna by land. The VakiEs applica- 
tion was addressed to Mr. Jervis, the British Resident at Bushehr, by 
whom it was forwarded to Basrah with a suggestion that the Tartar/^ 
then at Basrah, might be lent under the authority already granted by the 
Bombay Government. Mr, Wrench, the Agent at Basrah, and his 
Council complied with Mr. Jervis’s request; but, whether from jealousy 
of him or for other reasons, they did so most reluctantly ; and, in their 
unwillingness to act as required upon this occasion, there may perhaps be 
traced the first germs of a prejudice against Karim Khan that afterwards 
caused much mischief. Various attacks upon the island of Khargu, to which 
Mir Mahanna retired directly that danger began to threaten him at 
Rig, and upon his fleet, were made by the Tartar and the Bushehr 
vessels during the month of June 1765 ; but the crews of the Persian 
vessels showed extreme caution, or even cowardice. The Tartar alone 
was unable to carry the matter through, and in July the expedition against 
Mir Mahanna was abandoned. Meanwhile Karim Khan had destroyed 
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Doraq, the capital of the Ka^ab country, as well as an important irriga- 
tion work belon.2:ing to the tribe ; but the failure of the Turks to act in 
concert with him^ as they had promised, enabled the rebels to escape 
further punishment at his hands by crossing to the western side of the 
Shatt-al-^Arab. 

In July 1765, only a few days after the Anglo-Persian attack upon 
Mir Mahanna had been discontinued, a new and sudden turn was 
given to political affairs in the Persian Gulf by the seizure in rapid 
succession, by Ka^ab tribesmen, of three British vessels in the Shatt-al- 
^Arab : these were the Sally of two masts, an unnamed yacht 
belonging to the Basrah Eesidency, and the Fort William of three 
masts. There is nothing to show whether the motives of the Ka^ab in 
this case were merely piratical, or whether the tribe had come, in 
consequence of the Khargu operations, to regard the British as 
the allies of their oppressor Karim Khan. The Agent and Council 
at Basrah, though aware that the Vakil had lately claimed the 
Ka^ab as his subjects by overrunning their country, applied to the 
Turks for redress, so manifesting a distinctly anti-Persian bias ,* 
and it was immediately arranged at Basrah that joint operations against 
the Ka^ab should be undertaken by a Turkish army and a British fleet. 
The, Government of Bombay, approving of the scheme, equipped the 
largest expedition that had sailed, at least for very many years, from 
India for the Persian Gulf ; it comprised four vessels of European build 
and small detachments of European infantry and artillery. The Turks 
were not yet ready to move when this armament arrived at Basrah, and 
the’British began operations on their own account from Khor Musa ; but 
in May 1766, they experienced a sharp check, which seems to have 
wanted but little in order to become a serious reverse. At last, after con- 
siderable delay, and under an agreement to pay 1,000 Tumans a month for 
the assistance of the British fleet if continued beyond the end of June, 
the Turks took the field ; and concerted action followed, by land and sea, 
during the months of July, August, and September. On one occasion an 
attempt was made to recapture the Sally and ^^Port William'-’ from 
theKa'ab,bnt it ended in their destruction by fire at their moorings. At 
length, on the 33rd of September 1766, the British attempted to storm 
some Ka^ab redoubts without the help of the Turks, who now pretended 
to be waiting for the assistance from the Persian Government ; but the 
result was a disastrous repulse in which Captain Brewer, the military 
officer commanding, was killed with a number of others, and some field- 
guns and chests of ammunition were lost. 
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At this unfortunate juncture Karim Khan interposed^ asserting the 
Ka^ab to be Persian subjects, and insisting that both the British and the 
Turks should retire from Persian territory ; but he promised that they 
should be compensated for the losses inflicted on them by the Ka'ab. The 
Turks, it should be mentioned, had been much harassed by the Ka^ab in 
recent years and had already taken partial action against them, with 
British support, in 1761-62, 1763 and 1765. In October 1766, in conse- 
quence of the intervention of Karim Khan, the Turks refused to carry 
on the war any longer and retired, notwithstanding the earnest and 
repeated protests of the British Agent and Council at Basrah, within 
their own borders ; and the joint campaign against the Ka^ab came to 
an end. Reinforcements as strong as the original expedition were 
despatched from Bombay at the beginning of 1767 ; but before their 
arrival at Basrah the question had entered on a new phase, and active 
operations could not with propriety be resumed. 


The change in the situation was due to the arrival of a Persian envoy 
at Basrah with proposals, on the part of Karim Khan, for the British 
and the Turks. In consequence of the communication to the British, 
Mr. Skipp of the Basrah Factory proceeded to Shiraz in April 1767 with 
perplexing, if not conflicting, instructions from the Government of 
Bombay and from his immediate superior, Mr. Moore, who had now taken 
the place of Mr. W rench as Agent at Basrah. Mr. Skipp, though the 
visit of a European gentleman to Shiraz had been invited by the Vakil, 
was not at first well received ; but in the end he was able to arrange, 
provisionally, a not unsatisfactory settlement. Mr. Moore, however, who 
had conceived a strong aversion both for Karim Khan and for Mr. Skipp, 
referred the proposed settlement to Bombay instead of immediately rati- 
fying it ; and he even went so far as to suggest a military combination 
against Karim Khan between the East India Company and M ir Mahanna. 
The Bombay Government, on learning how matters stood, authorised a 
second journey by Mr. Skipp to Shiraz for the purpose of accepting the 
offered settlement, or such terms as Karim Khan might still be willing to 
grant ; but, subject to a condition that no hostility should be shown to 
Karim Khan, the Agent was invested with full discretion to make the 
best arrangements that he could. Finally, on the 14th of April 1768, 
Mr. Skipp obtained an agreement from the Vakil, under which, in 
consideration of the British reducing or making a serious effort to 
reduce Mir Mahanna, Karim Khan was to obtain compensation for them 
on account of the outrages committed by the Ka^ab and to transfer to 
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them the island of Kharag, if it were taken in the operations. Mir 
Mahatma, it should be explained, had wrested Kharag from the Dutch 
at the beginning of 1766, and the island was now his place of residence 
instead of Rig. The agreement with Karim Khan contained other 
clauses advantageous to the British besides those specified ; but it did not 
remove certain difficulties in regard to trade of which the Company's 
servants complained. 

While these matters were under discussion it occurred to the Agent 
and Council at Basrah that the services of the reinforced, but still idle, 
British armament in the Gulf might be turned to profitable account ; 
and a part of it wa* accordingly sent against the Shaikh of Hormuz in 
connection with a piracy, accompanied by murder, which had been 
committed on the British ship Islamabad in 1 765, and in the 
proceeds of which the Shaikh was said to have shared. This expedi- 
tion, notwithstanding the pretext alleged for it, was little better than 
a filibustering raid ; but it was stopped, before it reached its destination, 
by an accidental explosion on board the Defiance, the principal vessel 
sent, by which she was destroyed and almost all her crew, including 
about 170 Europeans, were lost. The Agent and Council professed to 
have acted in this case in accordance with the wishes of Karim Khan, 
but Mr. Skipp denied that these had ever been ascertained ; and the 
Vakil, when the circumstances came to his knowledge, expressed his 
displeasure at the attempted interference of the British with a Persian 
vassal . 

This contretemps did not prevent the British from making an attack, 
under their agreement with Karim Khan, upon the island of Kharag ; 
but the operations, which lasted from the ^Oth to the 29th of May 1768, 
were indifferently conducted j and, after a serious accident to a watering 
party, they were ignorainiously abandoned. In August following, 
Karim Khan was prepared to make an effort in conjunction with the 
British against Mir Mahanna ; but the Agent and Council at Basrah 
at this point, summarily broke off negotiations with him, and recalled 
Mr Skipp from Shiraz. Meanwhile Mir Vlahanna, who — though a noted 
pirate — had hitherto respected British vessels, withdrew the exception 
that he had been accustomed to make in their favour, and the Speed- 
well,^^ a trading vessel, was captured by some of his subjects. 

At the beginning of 1769 a revolution took place on Kharag, by 
which Mir Mahanna was deprived of his chiefship and driven into exile ; 
and the Agent and Council at Basrah^ who were anxious to prevent the 
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island from falling into the hands of Karim Khan, made a half-hearted 
attempt to dictate to the new Mir, and even authorised the commander 
of the Company's squadron to destroy his vessels, or those of the Ka'abs 
if a favourable opportunity should occur. Mr Moiiey, the Resident at 
Bushehr, foreseeing trouble with the Persian Government in consequence 
of these and other similar proceedings, then retired from Persia along 
with his whole establishment ; and direct friendly intercourse between 
the British and the Vakil was at an end. The withdrawal from 
Bushehr happened to be consonant with the views of the Court of 
Directors in London, who had allowed themselves to be influenced to a 
great extent by the opinions of Mr. Moore, and who consequently 
regarded Karim Khan as altogether untrustworthy ; but it was strongly 
disapproved by the Government of Bombay, and they ordered the Agent 
to commence negotiations for the re-establish ment of the Bushehr 
Residency. Mr. Moore, however, found means to postpone compliance 
with their instructions until 1770, when a return to Bushehr was 
positively prohibited by the Court. The Directors were at this time 
indignant on account of certain restrictions which the Vakil, in the 
supposed interests of Persia, had imposed on British trade in the country ; 
and they accepted the opinion of Mr. Moore, which was contrary to that 
of the Government of Bombay, that the Company's trade in the Gulf 
could be most conveniently and most profitably carried on from one 
settlement at Basrah* 

In the summer of 1770 some boats from Kharag captured the 
^'Britannia" and another vessel under British colours and carried 
them to Rig, where they were detained. The Agent and Council at 
Basrah, having failed to obtain immediate satisfaction, reported that 
they believed the seizures to have been ordered by Karim Khan and 
suggested, by way of remedy, that a large expedition should be sent to 
the Gulf, carrying 500 European soldiers and 1,500 sepoys at least, to 
punish the Vakil and extirpate piracy, root and branch. But the Court 
of Directors, however unwilling they might be to seek a reconciliation 
with Karim Khan, were still more averse to war with him ; and they 
therefore forbade hostile measures and suggested recourse to the protec- 
tion of the Royal Navy and to a system of convoys in the Gulf. The 
authority of the Vakil was now better established upon the Persian 
littoral than in the beginning ; Tangistan and Dashti had been visited 
by his troops in 1765, Lar and with it Bandar ■'Abbas had been reduced 
in 1766, and symptoms of disregard for his authority at Bushehr a^d 
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Kangun had been repressed in 1767 ; but the Ka^ab were still practi- 
cally independent. 

In April 1778^011 account of an epidemic of plague which had broken 
but at Basrahj Mr. Moore and his staff left that place for Bombay ; but 
on the way down the Shatt-aVArab the Tyger one of their vessels, 
was boarded and captured by Rig pirates, and Messrs. Beaumont and 
Green of the Basrah Bactory, who were on board of her, were taken 
prisoners. This outrage cannot, from the accidental nature of the 
circumstances, have been designed by Karim Khan; but he allowed 
himsef to profit by it to the extent of incorporating the Tyger with 
one of the Persian fleets in the Gulf, and of detaining Messrs. Beaumont 
and Green at Shiraz as hostages for the behaviour of the British, or to 
compel the East India Company to come to an understanding with him. 
Eventually in the spring of 1774, some time after the Agent had returned 
from Bombay to Basrah, the two English gentlemen were allowed to 
leave Shiraz for Bushehr in charge of the Shaikh of the latter place ; but 
there they remained until the September following, when Mr. Beaumont 
was allowed to visit Basrah as hearer of a proposal that, in return 
for his own and his companion's liberation and the restoration of the 
^^Tyger'^ the East India Company should re-establish their settlement at 
Bushehr, 

Agent and Council however, under instructions which they had 
received from Bombay not to treat with the Vakil at all until both 
Messrs. Beaumont and Green should have been released, declined to 
entertain the suggestion j and Mr. Beaumont remained a prisoner. 
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While the relations of Karim Khan with the British followed the 
course above described, difficulties of an acute kind had occurred between 
him and the Imam of ^Oman, the chief cause being a demand by Karim 
Khan in 1769 for the renewal of the tribute which had been paid by 
•^Oman to Persia in the time of Nadir Shah. To this demand the Imam 
Ahmad, himself the deliverer of ^Oman from Persian rule, would by no 
means accede ; and , the result was chronic hostility at sea between the 
two powers, from which the British, though their own relations with 
Karim Khan were unfriendly, held strictly aloof . In 1770 the Imam 
threatened Bushehr with a fleet; and in 1773, helped by his usual 
enemies ^ the Clasimi Shaikh and the Shaikh of Hormuz, he did some 
damage upon the Persian coast. At the end of 1773 a Persian fleet, 
including the captured British vessel Tyger,^’ were got together at 
Kangun for service against the Irnam ; hut the Ka^ab, who had been 
summoned, neglected to appear, and other tribal contingents which had 
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joined refused to put to sea. The Shaikh of Bushehr, whom Karim 
Khan early in 1774 had placed in charge of the negotiations on his partj 
consequently found himself unable to effect any settlement. Shortly 
before this^ overtures for naval co-operation had been made on behalf of 
Karim Khan both to the British and to the Turks ; but the British had 
refused to entertain them^ and the Turks^ though they made fair promises^ 
were careful to do nothing. 


General affairs and British interests during the siege and occupa- 
tion of Basrah by the Persians, 1775-1779. 


At more than one time since the end of 1773 a war between Persia 
and Turkey had been considered imminent; and in March 1776 hosti- 
lities were begun by Karim Khan, who sent his brother Sadiq Khan in 
command of a large force against Basrah. The motives of the Vakil in 
declaring war cannot be stated with certainty. The reason which he 
himself alleged was the ill-treatment by the Turkish Government of 
Persian pilgrims to the Shi^ah shrines in “^Iraq ; but he had also recent 
defeats by the Turks in Kurdistan to avenge, and he may have been 
influenced besides by a not unnatural desire to extend the frontiers of Persia. 
There are also indications of a belief on his part that possession of 
Basrah would enable him to reduce "^Oman, of which the trade was 
largely with that port, to submission, and to defeat a policy which the 
British Agent and Council at Basrah had lately adopted of boycotting 
the Persian Ports and endeavouring to attract all trade to Basrah. 

Basrah was invested by the Persians on the 7th of April 1775 and 
held out gallantly under Sulaiman Agha, the Turkish Mutasallim, until 
the 16th of April 1776, when it surrendered. The conduct of Mr. Moore 
and his associates in connection with the siege, for which event public 
opinion at Basrah seemed to hold them responsible, was as ill- 
considered and erratic as might have been expected from their former 
treatment of Karim Khan They at first gave out that their attitude 
would be strictly neutral, and this would no doubt have been a proper 
line of policy to follow ; but no sooner did a Ka^ab fleet appear in the 
river to assist the Persian army than they sent cruisers to attack them; 
and for a few days they supported the defence so energetically that the 
Mutasallim was encouraged to defy the Persians with what afterwards 
appeared to have been unnecessary vehemence. On the approach of the 
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Bushehr fleet from below Basrah to join that of the Ka^’ab, which had 
already gone above the town, the Agent and Council became alarmed ; 
and on the lltb of April 1775 they quitted Basrah for Bushehr, leaving 
the Company's Factory and the goods in it unprotected. On then 
way to the Gulf they engaged the Bushehr fleet, which was on its way 
up the river, and drove them into the mouth of the Karun. 

More useful assistance was received by the Turks from the Imam of 
■"Oman, whose strong fleet in August 1775 defeated a part of the Persian 
navy, opened the navigation of the Shatt-al-^Arab, and enabled the 
defenders of Basrah to reprovision the town. 

Meanwhile, on the very day that the siege of Basrah began, Mr. 
Garden arrived at Bushehr on a mission from the Government of Bombay 
to Karim Khan. For the sake of restoring good relations, if this could 
not he done in any other way, he was authorised to re-establish a British 
Factory at Bushehr, though this was contrary to the orders of the Court 
of Directors ; and by an intelligent use of his powers he succeeded, not 
only in procuring the release of Mr. Beaumont and the return of the 
Tyger, but also in arranging for the security of the Company's pro- 
perty at Basrah in case the town should be taken by the Persians. But 
he did not so much as refer to the still outstanding claim for damages 
on account of the Ka^ab piracies of 1765, perhaps from a consciousness 
that it was now too old to be revived with decency or any chance of 
success. 

On the capitulation of Basrah the representatives of the East India 
Company were at once replaced in possession of the Factory, which was 
found undamaged; but the form of government established by the 
Persians, — a purely military occupation in face of hostile surroundings, 
— was unfavourable to trade, and the violence of the Persian Governor 
under Sadiq Khan gave frequent cause for complaint. Karim Khan, it 
is true, was always ready to correct abuses when brought to his notice ; 
but the outlook at Basrah was so disheartening that the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company at one time contemplated an 
entire withdrawal from the place, and the Agency there was actually 
reduced to the status of a Residency, 

At Bushehr, where the local administration was as favourably disposed 
as the Vakil himself, everything proceeded smoothly until the end of 
Karim Khan^s reign. 

A noteworthy consequence of the Persian occupation of Basrah was 
the migration of a number of merchants to Kuwait and the removal of 
others, who did not feel themselves secure even there, from Kuwait to 
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Zubarah in Qatar. The trade and general growth of both Arab seaports 
were strongly stimulated by these events ; and the effect upon Zubarah, 
in particular^ was so marked that the attention of the Persians was 
attracted to it; and in 1777 and the following years they tried^ but 
without success^ to obtain possession of the place. 


other parts o£ 
the Gulf, and 
various 
matters, 
1776-79, 


At the end of the period, in 1778-80, the Qawasim of Pas-al- 
Khaimah had already begun to indulge in those indiscriminate piracies by 
which, a few years later, they were to acquire great notoriety ; but it does 
not appear what relation, if any, their lawlessness bore to the general 
political situation in the Gulf. Trouble between the Ka’ab and the 
subjects of the Shaikh of Bushehr in 1777-78, and hostilities at various 
times from 1775 to 1779 between the Imam of 'Oman and the Shaikh of 
the Qawasim and the Shaikh of Hormuz, also figure as detached 
incidents. 


General affairs and British, interests after the retirement of the 
Persians from Basrah, 1779-97. 


^ith the death of Karim Khan in 1779 Persia at once ceased to be 
the predominant state of the Persian Gulf ; and before long it had become 
one of the feeblest and most disorganised. The heirs of Karim Khan 
fought among themselves for the succession to the throne, and no less 
than seven rulers of his family followed one another in eighteen years. 
They had no influence abroad ; and even the proviuces and districts of 
Persia itself passed steadily out of their control, to be recombined under 
the first monarch of the Qajar dynasty, by whom they were succeeded in 
1797. 

Basrah was evacuated by SMiq Khan immediately that he received 
news of his brother's death ; for he wished to assert his claims to the 
throne in i)erson, and the troops forming the Basrah garrison were 
required by him for the purpose. The place thereupon reverted peacefully, 
as Sadiq Khan seems to have intended that it should, to Turkish 
jurisdiction. An important duty was performed by the British Kesideney, 
between the departure of the Persians and the return of the Turks, in 
Arab administration which undertook temporarily the 
management and protection of the town. 


Decline of 
Persia after 
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Loss by 
Persia of 
Basrah in 
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Bahrain in 
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The next aepenclency lost to Persia was Bahrain^ which was first 
attacked by Arabs from the mainland in 178^. Reprisals on the 
adjacent Arab settlement of Zubarah were then attempted by the Shaikh 
of Bushehr, who was governor under Persia of Bahrain ; bnt they failed ; 
and the victorious ^Utub at once crossed over into Bahrain^ followed by a 
horde of other Arabs^ obliged the Shaikh^s garrison to surrender, and took 
poi session themselves. 


The lease of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies was transferred in 
from a Persian vassal to the Sultanate of ’Oman ; and the districts 
and islands which it comprised thus came, for practical purposes, under 
the jurisdiction of a foreign power. 


Internal state 
of Persia 
Turkish *Iraq 
and *Oman. 


In Persia disorders and civil war broke out on the death of the Vakil 
and were as rife in the Gulf districts as in other parts of the country. 
Bushehr was seized and partially plundered in 1779 by the Khto of 
Tangistan, who was quickly destroyed in his turn by a combination of 
the maritime chiefs between Rig and ''Asalu. In 1780 there was fighting 
between the chiefs of Hormuz and Charak, and also between those of 
^ A sail! and Tahiri. In 1791-9S the Mir of Rig and the Khan of 
Khisht espoused the cause of Lutf ^Ali Khan, the rightful ruler of 
Shiraz, and the Shaikh of Bushehr that of his enemies, with the result 
that the districts between them became a scene of raids and counter- 
raids. 


in Turkish ’Ir^ there were one or two rebellions against the Pasha 
of BaghdM, and in 1787 the town of Basrah was for some months 
usurped and governed by the Shaikh of the Muntafik ; but the power of 
Snlaiman Pasha, the governor, gradually became consolidated ; and political 
conditions were on the whole more stable than in Persia. Some annoyance 
was caused by the Ka^ah, from the direction of Persia, in 1784 and 
1791 j but a more disquieting feature was the aggressiveness of the 
Wahhabis upon the western frontier. In 1784, after about a generation 
of growth and expansion in Najd, these fanatics first began to make 
themselves felt upon the borders of the Baghdad Pashaliq ; and between 
1793 and 1795 their raids against Kuwait caused some alarm. By 1795 
they had conquered a part of Hasa from its Bani Khalid rulers. 

The Imamate of ^Oman was broken up in 1793 into three separate 
principalities; but the chief of these, becoming a Sultanate with its 
capiral at Masqat, carried on the naval traditions of the Imamate with 
undiminished prestige. The ruler, Saiyicl Sultan, was even able to add 
the Makran ports of Gv>/adar and Chahbar to his dominions proper, and 
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to extort from Persia a lease of Bandar ^Abbas^ Minab^ and the adjacent 
islands. 

During this period a series of inconclusive wars in India threw a heavy 
and almost continuous strain upon the resources of the East India 
Company^ thus hampering their action in the Persian Gulf. Among 
these contests were the first and second Maratha warS; from 1775 to 
178iJ, by which the British gained little advantage ; the second xMysore 
war; from 1780 to 1784*; which resulted in a mutual restitution of 
conquests; and the third Mysore war, from 1790 to 1792; after which 
Tipu Sultan was stripped of half his dominions; yet remained a dangerous 
enemy. 

At home also the East India Company had to contend with various 
adverse occurrences; such as the movement which produced Fox^s India 
Bill of 1783; and the trial of Warren Hastings on an impeachment by 
FoX; Burke and Sheridan, which opened in 1788 not to close before 1795. 

From 1778 to 1783; in consequence of the Fi’ench having taken the 
side of the British North American colonies; then in revolt against the 
mother country, there was war between Britain and France in the East. 
Pondichery; restored to France by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 on condi- 
tion of remaining unfortified; was again captured by the Biitish in 1778 
and retained until 1783 ; and in 1781; during the progress of the second 
Mysore war, there was severe fighting with the French under Suffren in 
Indian waters. 

In 1793; the French Revolution having taken place in the meanwhile, 
war was declared by Britain against France in .Europe ; and hostilities in 
India followed. Before the end of the year Pondichery once more 
succumbed to a British force; and the other French settlements of 
Chandarnagar; Karikal and Mahe surrendered ; but meanwhile French 
war- vessels and French privateers from the Mauritius had begun to 
ravage British commerce in the eastern seas ; and in the winter of 1793- 
94 a British naval squadron was sent to deal with them in Javan waters* 
In 1795 Holland became a party to the war on the side of France; with 
the result that in 1795-96 a British expedition wrested Ceylon from the 
Dutch. In 1796-97 French agents made their appeai'ance in Persia and 
the Persian Gulf; and in 1797 the British still continued to operate 
against the possessions of the Dutch in the East Indies. 

These difficulties in India with various native powers and with the 
French afford, together with the instability of the Persian Government, 
a sufficient explanation of the British policy in the Persian Gulf at the time, 
which was wanting in strength and decision. The British relations with 
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tlie states in the Gulf were on the whole not unsatisfactory, but the unfavour- 
able circumstances of the time made it impossible that they should be close 
or continuous. Ja'far Khan, who ruled at Shiraz from 1785 to 1789, 
was well disposed to the East India Company and in one year granted two 
Farmans for the protection of British trade in Persia ; and his son, Lutf 
" “^Ali Khan, followed in his footsteps. From 1791 to 1793 there was 
tension between the British Besident at Basrah and the Pasha of 
Baghdad, and in 1793 the Residency was removed to Kuwait, where it 
remained until 1795 ; but the difference was somewhat of the nature of 
a private quarrel, and after its settlement friendship was renewed and 
maintained. A serious symptom for the future was the commission of 
two daring crimes at sea by the Qasimi tribe, who in 1797 captured the 
British vessel ^^Bassein and attacked the British cruiser Viper 
but the significance of these events, which were the xorecursors of a reign 
of terror soon afterwards established by the Qawasim, was not appreciated 
at the time. 


Dutch interests and proceedings in the Persian Gulf, 1763-66. 


Kbarag^ the 
only Dutch 
settlement, 
1763. 


Loss of 
Khai^ag by 
the Dutch, 
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The time had now arrived for Dutch influence and trade to disappear, 
like those of the Portuguese at an earlier date, from the waters and 
coasts of the Persian Gulf. After the withdrawal of the Dutch from 
Basrah about 1752, from Bushehr in 1753 or 1754, and from Bandar 
^ Abbas in 1? 58-59, their only remaining station in the Gulf had been the 
fortified settlement which they established on Kharag in 1753 ; and this 
Factory, though it was maintained on a liberal and even extravagant scale, 
especially in the matter of naval and military defences, does not seem to 
have been commercially of much advantage to the Dutch East India 
Company. 

In 1765 the Dutch on Kharag became involved in hostilities with 
Mir Mahanna of Rig, which they had hitherto carefully avoided ; and at 
the beginning of the following year their fort was captured, and they 
themselves expelled from the island, by that desperate character. Probably 
in view of the unprofitableness of the Kharag settlement, as well as of 
the dangers to which it was exposed, no attempt to re-establish it was 
made by the Government of the Dutch East Indies. 



French interests and proceedings in the Persian Gulf, 1763-1797. 


During the period that elapsed between the end of the Seven Years^ 
War and the French Revolution^ France appears to have been, as before, 
without any official representative in Persia. At Basrah she had in 
1765 a Resident or Consul who did not trade, whose salary was irre- 
gularly paid, and whom the Mutasallim in 1765 decided to treat on 
ceremonial occasions as inferior in rank to the British Resident. The 
Latin Bishop of Baghdad was generally a Frenchman ; and before the 
French Revolution he ordinarily discharged, in addition to his episcopal 
duties, those of French Consul at the headquarters of the Pasha^s 
Government. After the Revolution, at least in 1796-97, the 
French representative at Baghdad was a layman, who was described as 
^He commissaire des relations commerciales but whose position probably 
did not differ in any essential point from that of an ordinary Consul. 

Through their Consul at Baghdad, and through agents in Mauritius, 
the French Government at this time generally maintained a friendly 
intercourse with the ruler of -^Oman ; but mutual amenities were in 
abeyance from 17 81 to 1790 in consequence of the unauthorised seizure by 
a French privateer of a war- vessel belonging to the Imam. In 1785 a 
French mission from Mauritius sought permission to establish a French 
Factory at Masqat, but their efforts met with no better success than 
the similar endeavours of the British about the same time. 

After the declaration of war by Britain against France in 1793 
and the union of Holland with France in 1795, a period of unrest and 
intrigue in the countries adjoining the Persian Gulf began ; but up to 
1797 there was no decided action in this region by the British, Who 
had enough to occupy them in India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. 

The most important political mission sent to the Middle East by 
France at this time was one which consisted of Citizens Bruguiere and 
Olivier, two eminent naturalists. It remained five years, from 1793 to 
1798, in Turkey, Egypt and Persia; and its proceedings are fully 
related by M. 0][ivier in his book * of travels. 

The delegates, who, except during their short visit to Persia, seem 
to have been engaged rather in the study of politics, trade, and natural 

* Dr. G. A. 01ivier*s Voyage dans VEm^pire OtJioman^ VMgy'pte et la Persci 
Paris, 1801-1807. 
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tistory than in practical negotiations^ arrived at Constantinople in May 

1793 and remained there until the following November. A French 
Envoy-Extraordinary, in the person of Citizen Descorches^ was then 
present in the Turkish capital ; but, as a nominee of the revolutionaries, 
he was not recognised by the Porte ; and the French community at 
Constantinople were much divided among themselves by political 
questions. The greater part of 1794 was spent by MM. Bruguiere 
and Olivier on the Turkish islands of the Levant ; and from December 

1794 till May 1795 they were in Egypt. At the end of August 1795 
they left Constantinople, to which they had returned, for Persia * 
they were supplied by Citizen Verninac, the successor of M. Descorches, 
with the necessary funds and with letters for the Pasha of Baghdad 
and the Prime Minister of Persia ; and they were the bearers of a 
verbal co mm unication from the Porte to the Government of Persia. 
The travellers z’emained at Aleppo from the middle of November 1795 
to the end of February 1796, the delay being partly due to warnings 
which they received from their friends that, if they attempted to continue 
their journey otherwise than in company with a regular caravan, they 
might be destroyed by Bedouin hirelings of the British Consul at 
Aleppo ; and the case of * M. Borel du Bourg seems to have been 
cited to them as an instance in point. MM. Bruguiere and Olivier 
reached Baghdad at the beginning of April 1796, stayed there for about 
six weeks, and were brought into contact during their visit with 
Sulaiman Pasha, whom they were fortunate enough to cure of an 
alarming complaint. At Baghdad they had opportunities of con- 
ferring with their fellow-countrymen Citizens Rousseau and Outrey, 
of whom the former was French Commissioner for Commercial 
Relations at Baghdad, while the latter was at once a merchant and 
court physician to the Pasha ; and here too they provided themselves 
with an interpreter in the shape of a young French clerk, named 
Caraman. They left Baghdad again on the 18th of May 1796 and 
reached Tehran on the 2nd of July ; but Agha Muhammad Khan, the 
ruler of Persia, had gone to Khurasan, and they decided to await his 
return in one of the villages near the capital, prosecuting in the mean- 
while their botanical and zoological researches. Agha Muhammad Khan 
ai lived at Tehran on the 20th of September, and two days later the 
French delegates had the first of a series of interviews with Haji Ibrahim, 
his Prime Minister, to whom they presented their letter of introduction 


^ kor the case of M. Borei du Bourg, see the chapter on the history of Kuwait. 
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from M. Verniiiac and one from the Pasha of Baghdad. On the 14th 
of October^ having transacted their business with the minister and 
collected a quantity of valuable materials relating to the recent history of 
Persia, they set out on their homeward 3 ourney ; from the middle of 
December J 796 to the beginning of May 1797 they halted at Baghdad, 
waiting for the formation of a caravan ; and in October 1797, after a 
tour to Cyprus and through part of Asia Minor, they regained Constanti- 
nople. Here they were detained for some time by the necessity of 
collecting their valuable specimens, which had been left in deposit at 
various places ; and the death of the French Ambassador, M . Aubert du 
Bayet, placed a difficulty in the way of their obtaining' a secure means 
of transport by sea to France, which Mr. Smith, in charge of the British 
Embassy, declined to remove by furnishing them with special safe- con- 
ducts. They did not sail from Constantinople until the 30th of May 
1798, and, still loitering by the way, they only reached Ancona on the 
19th of September. On the 3rd of October M. Bruguiere died of fever 
at Ancona, and M. Olivier returned to France alone. 

It is obvious from the leisurely way in which this mission proceeded, 
and from the large amount of attention which it devoted to matters 
only indirectly, or not at all, connected with politics, that it cannot have 
had any immediate or definite task to perform. Its object at first, in 
so far as that object was political, seems to have been to discover in the 
Ottoman Empire some field in which the activities of the French nation 
might be deployed with advantage j and, in this connection, the * occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the French -was strongly recommended by the members 
of the mission. The journey to Tehi’an in 1796 was no part of the 
original scheme, and it was probably made under specific instructions, 
which, from various remarks by M. Olivier in his T oy age ^ we may con- 
jecture to have been : first, to arrange an alliance between Persia and 
Turkey against Russia, and, second to revive French influence in Persia. 
As the French delegates obtained a promise that a Persian Ambassador 
should be sent to Constantinople, they may be considered to have partial- 
ly attained the former of these objects ; but in regard to the other, if it 
were what we assume it to have been, they were not so fortunate. At 
the time of their visit to Tehran two treaties between France and Persia 
already existed, of which the later had been signed at Paris by a Persian 


*Iii one passage in his Voyage (II, 133) M. Olivier seems to claim for the 
reports of his colleague and himself the credit of having brought about the subse- 
quent expedition to Egypt under Bonaparte. 
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Ambassador^ but no steps were taken to have these treaties renewed ; 
nor was anything done towards establishing or re-establishing French 
settlements at Isfahan^ at Shiraz, and in the Persian Gulf, or towai'd 
acquiring the island ot Kharag for France, — measures which it seems 
clear that M. Olivier Lad at least revolved in his mind. M. Olivier* 
explains that his colleague and he deliberately abstained from raising 
these questions on account of the unfavourable impression that they had 
formed of Persia as a state ; but the fact that the t presents for 
the Persian Court had not arrived when they were needed, and the 
further fact that MM. Bruguiere and Olivier had not apparently any 
audience of Agha Muhammad Khan himself, suggest that there may 
have been other reasons f also for the negotiations ending where they 
did. 


Precautions 
taken by 
the British 
against 
French de- 


signs, 

I'zee. 


The British Resident at Basrah had early infoi’mation, probably 
from the British Consul at Aleppo, of the presence of MM. Bruguiere 
and Olivier at the latter place in the beginning of 1796, and he reported to 
the Government of Bombay that the intention of these gentlemen appeared 
to be to penetrate in the assumed character of naturalists and botanists by 
the way of Baghdad through Persia into India/^ Accordingly on the 1st 
of July 1796 Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, wrote to 
Mr. Hankey Smith, the British Resident at Bushehr, ordering him to 
co-operate with the Company's representatives at Basrah in tracing the 
movements of MM. Bruguiere and Olivier and, if possible, in arresting 
them and forwarding them to Bombay along with their papers. That 


^ See his Voyage, Vol. Ill, pages 88—89. 

t The presents consisted of jewels, which should have followed the mission from 
Constantinople, being sent as far as Baghdad in the charge of an Indian nobleinan, and 
beyond it under arrangements to be made by the French Commissioner for Commercial 
relations there. 

J See also a footnote in Kaye’s History of the Wdr in Afghanistan (II. 44 — 45), 
which presumably refers to the mission of MM. Bruguiere and Olivier. The ailthor 
states, apparently on the authority of Sir J. Malcolm, that the objects of the mission 
were (1) to induce Agha Muhammad Khan to seize Baghdad and Basrah, (2) to 
persuade him to help Tipu Sultan against the British, and (3) to obtain his consent to 
tho re-settlement of the French at Bandar Abbas j and he attributes its failure 
chiefly to the non -diplomatic character of the agents to vrhom it was entrusted. M. 
Olivier was a very intelligent man and a deserving public servant, but it must be 
admitted that his arrival at Tehran without suitable and suflScient presents betrayed 
the political novice* 
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other French agents were moving about in the Middle East at this time 
is shown by the instructions given to Lieutenant Skinner^ in whose 
vessel the ox’ders for Mr. Hankey Smith were sent ; for he was directed 
to make close enquiry regarding the presence at Masqat of persons of 
French nationality or in the French service, and, if any such were found, 
he was to try to get them handed over to him by the local authority. 
The three individuals whose arrest was chiefly desired were M. Descor- 
ches, perhaps the former Envoy-Extraordinary of France at the Porte j 
Mr. Humphries, an English renegade, who was his fellow-traveller ; 
and the Abbe de Beauchamp, probably a priest of that name who had 
lately been the representative of France at Baghdad. All of these 
were supposed to be on their way to Mauritius, where the Abbe had been 
designated for an oflScial appointment ; and Lieutenant Skinner was 
authorised to offer the Governor of Masqat a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 8,000 for the surrender of each of them, as well as Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 3,000 a head for the surrender of any other Frenchmen who might 
be there. Nothing seems to have resulted from Lieutenant Skinner^s 
cruise, unless that in January 1797 Saiyid Sultan wrote to Bombay 
that a report which had reached the Governor of the Presidency, 
that three Frenchmen were living in ^Oman territory and supplying their 
Government with information prejudicial to the East India Company, 
was without foundation. In 1797 there were rumours of French and 
Dutch vessels being allowed by Saiyid Sultan to frequent Masqat under 
Arab colours, and the Governor of Bombay seems to have reprimanded 
the native agent of the East India Company there for negligence in 
reporting the fact, and also to have expostulated with the Saiyid himself on 
the subject. In what manner the Saiyid could be supposed to prevent 
Europeans from abusing his flag upon the high seas, which was the real 
cause of inconvenience to the British, is not clear. An American, 
Captain Crouch, whose ship the Latchmi made a voyage from 
Batavia to Masqat, and thence to Mauritius, seems to have come under 
suspicion of helping the French. In 1798, through two sons of Mr. 
Hankey Smith, the British Resident at Bushehr, who were captured 
by the French in the * Lanai and carried to Mauritius, the existence 
of French arrangements for obtaining information by means of Arab 
visitoi's to Masqat was brought to light. The movement of British 
vessels between India and the Persian Gulf was naturally one of the 
princLpar subjects of study of the French spies. 


* Sic : perhaps the ** Latirel. ** 
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Activity of native Indian powers in th.e Persian Gulf, 

1763-97. 
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The rulers of the state of Mysore in India, namely Haidar '’Ali 
until 1782 and his son Tipu Sultto from that year onwards, did not 
neglect the field afforded by the Persian Gulf for the extension of their 
political influence ; and that influence, in view of the fact that they were 
three times at war with Britain during the period, and that on the Iasi 
of these occasions Tipu Sultan was shorn of half his dominions and had 
to pay an indemnity of £3,000,000 besides, cannot but have been hostile 
to British interests. At the beginning of 1774 j an ambassador from 
Haidar ^Ali visited the court of Karim Khan at Shiraz with presents, 
nd tried to obtain for his master, in consideration of naval aid to be 
afforded to Persia, a matrimonial alliance with the family of the Vakil 
and a trading settlement in the Gulf. It was stated that Karim Khan 
in his answer^ while he rejected the proposed intermarriage, offered 
Bandar ^Abbas to the Mysore ruler ; but the proceedings had no visible 
outcome ; and it was thought that, had it been otherwise, the Mysoreans 
would have found the Shaikh of tiormuz a troublesome neighbour to 
their new station. In May 1776 the same or another ambassador from 
Haidar 'Ali was known to be present at Masqat. About the same * 
time, a person described as a Mughal Envoy was sent to Masqat by 
Tipu Sabih, then Governor of Mangalore, and was well received by the 
Imam, who granted him a site for a house. This mission to Masqat was 
evidently intended to be permanent, and it was not withdrawn during 
the period with which we are now concerned ; but by 1797 the Envoy 
had come to be spoken of as ''Tipu Sultanas Wakil,"" which was no doubt 
a more correct description of him. There was evidently some trade 
between the Mysore territories and Masqat, for five or six vessels under 
Mysore colours used, about 1797, to visit the "Omani capital every 
year. 

In this connection we may also notice a visit which was paid to the 
court of Ja^far Khan, the ruler of Southern Persia, about the end of 1 786, 
by two Englishmen, Major John Morrison and Captain George Biggs. 
The Major was an elderly man, formerly on the East India Compan^^s 


* The date is uncertain, and the “ Mughal Envoy ” who thus settled at Masqat 
may have been identical with either (or even both) of the Mysorean ambassadors to 
Persia. 
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Bengal establishment, who represented himself as being in the service of 
the Mughal Emperor, Shah ^Alam, and as having come on his behalf 
to arrange a treaty of commerce with Persia, assisted by one Ghafur 
Baig, whose arrival from Delhi he professed to be expecting. The 
younger officer seemed to be merely the travelling companion of the elder. 
These two gentlemen had left England in August 1785 and had 
journeyed by Constantinople, Baghdad and Isfahan to Shiraz. There 
was evidently something suspicious about their conduct, and they were 
very closely watched by the British Resident at Bushehr, who ascer- 
tained that Major Morrison had made proposals of some kind to Ja^far 
Khan and had supplied him with a list of officers^ names ; but the 
Resident also learned that the Khan, whatever Major Morrison^s scheme, 
*^had made reflections on it by no means advantageous to the understand- 
ing of that gentleman, and had not returned any answer to it.'^ To- 
wards the end of January 1787, Major Morrison, who had at first talked 
of continuing his journey to Delhi by way of Sind or Gujarat, left 
Bushehr for Basrah with Captain Biggs, evidently with the intention 
of returning to England. 


British administrative and official arrangements in the Persian 

Gulf, 1763-97- 


After the reduction of Basrah from an Agency to a Residency in 
1778, as already described, the establishments of the East India 
Company in the Persian Gulf consisted of two Residencies, administra- 
tively independent of one another, at Basrah and Bushehr, and of a 
Native Agency at Masqat, where the institution of a Residency was 
desired by the British authorities but was not permitted by the Masqat 
Government, In 1783 a Native Agency at Baghdad was added. 

Goods imported by British merchants into Turkish ‘’Iraq or Persia 
paid duties to the East India Company, by whose local representatives 
they were collected, exclusive of those taken by the Government of the 
country. In Turkey the right of collecting such duties by way of 
consulage was conceded by the capitulations, and recognition of the 
Company's Agent at Basrah as a Consul was regularly obtained so early 
as 1764. In Persia the right was admitted in practice, or at least not 
contested, by the native authorities. In the Company's accounts the 
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receipts from duties were divided into customs and consulage/^ 
of which the former ordinarily amounted to 3 per cent, ad valorem 
and went into the public treasury; while the latter was at the rate of 2 
per cent, and was equally divided between the Governor of Bombay 
and the * Agent or Kesident at the port of collection. About 1773-75, 
however; the total of the duties taken by the Company at Basrah seems 
to have been 6 and not 5 per cent. ; and from 1784 onwards half of the 
consulage seems to have been carried to the credit of the Company 
themselves, instead of to that of their oflBcers. 

On the 11th of January 1785 the Government of Bombay resolved 
to separate the secret and political part of their work from the rest ; and a 
Secret and Political Department, distinct from the Public Department, 
was on that day established, with Mr. James Beck as its first Secretary, 
Of the signatures appended to the resolution constituting it, one was 
that of the Hon^ble Mr. E. H. Boddam, Eesideut and Governor, proba- 
hly the same whof visited Masqat in 1769, and another that of Brigadier- 
General Nilson, doubtless the officer who commanded the land troops in 
the British attack on Kharag in 1768. All subordinates, including those 
in the Persian Gulf, were immediately informed of the new arrange- 
ment. 

The occasional employment of the Royal Navy in the Persian Gulf, 
in su];)port of the East India Company's marine, seems to have begun 
during this period. The action of the Shaikh of Bushehr in 1770, when 
he invited the Company to re-establish the Residency withdrawn from 
his port in the previous year, was attributed by the Agent and Council 
at Basrah to his apprehensions on hearing of the arrival of one of His 
Majesty^s ships in the Gulph and in 1771, on the Agent and Council 
clamouring for a strong expedition to be sent to the Gulf to chastise 
Karim Khan and suppress piracy, the Court of Directors in London 
passed the following remarkable, because novel, order : If all efforts 
to put an end to the piratical views of the Persians and other powers in 
the Gulph, and to procure reparation of injuries, without having recourse 
to arms, shall prove ineffectual, you are to represent the same to the 
Presidency, that they may lay it before the Commanding Officer of His 
Majesty’s Ships in the East Indies and endeavour to obtain such 
protection and assistance in the circumstances as the case shall require*\ 

* During the time that Bushehr was a Kesideucy under the Basrah Agency, 
however, half of the local share went to the Eesident at Bushehr and half to the Agent 
at Basrah. 

I See chapter on the history of the ’Oman Sultanate. 
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In April 17 73^ a few days before the first temporary withdrawal of the 
Company'^s Factory from Basrah^ that port was visited by the 
Swallow^^, sloop-of-war, which, though she brought some bales of piece- 
goods on freight from Surat, would ajppear from the name of the Com- 
mander (Sir John Clerke) to have been a Royal Navy vessel. But the 
only King’s ship of whose visit to the Gulf at this time full*^ details have 
been preserved was the Seahorse Captain George Farmer, which 
arrived at Bushehr from Bombay and Masqat on the ]^th of May 1775, 
after the commencement of the siege of Basrah by the Persians and 
the second temporary withdrawal of the British Factory from that place* 
Captain Farmer had received orders from his Commodore, Sir Edward 
Hughes, to assist the East India Company in any place where he 
should happen to be, where the Company had any settlement or factory 
^^if it was requested by the Company's servants and, in consequence of 
these instructions he offered his services for convoying British vessels to 
Basrah and protecting them there, notwithstanding the siege ; but the 
offer was declined by the British Agent, who had arrived at Bushehr* 
That there was feeling on the subject of co-operation between the 
officers of the Royal Navy and the Company's representatives seems to 
be indicated by Captain Parmer^s precaution in taking the traveller, 
Mr* Parsons with him to Mr. Moore, as an attesting witness of 
his having obeyed his orders. On the 15th of July the Seahorse 
left Bushehr with several vessels which Captain Farmer had undertaken 
to protect against the Marathas on the voyage to India ; and on the 
3ist she arrived at Masqat, her crew of about 170 men having .suffered 
severely on the way down the Gulf from bad water shipped at Bushehr 
and from extreme heat. The men frequently fell down on deck 
from sheer weakness, and the number on the sick list at one time rose 
to over 50. None died, however ; and^ some days after leaving Masqat, 
Mr. Parsons, who was a passenger on the Seahorse was able to 
remark : It is a great pleasure to see with what alacrity our seamen 
go aloft, and perform their duty, as well as to observe the change of 
“ their complexion, which, from being pale and languid, is become fresh 
and lively : they are so much recovered in strength, as to be able to do 
twice the duty required of them, whereas before' we quitted Muscat, 
we could scarcely find men sufficient to do the ordinary duty on board 


* But a most important detail escaped the knowled^je or notice of contemporaries. 
Horatio Nelson belonged, to the “ Seahorse at this time and probably took part iii 
this cruise. See foot note, page 1260, ^ost. 
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the ship, from the excessive heat ; now eveiy man on hoard can very 
well bear, and indeed does wear a cloth coat or waistcoat/^ 

From the time of the Seven Years^ War with France the rente 
between India and Europe by way of Basrah and Aleppo had been 
highly prized and much used by the East India Company, and even by 
the British Government, as a safe and speedy line of communication. 
This overland post, or Desert MaiP^ as it was called, seems to have 
been managed by the Company's representative at Basrah and the 
British Consul at Aleppo jointly ; and, in the troubled close of the 
eighteenth century, its efficient maintenance was regarded as one of 
the most important duties of the former of those officers. During the 
Persian occupation of Basrah in 1776-79, and again during the 
sojourn of the Basrah Kesidency at Kuwait from 1793 to 1795, the 
eastern terminus of the line was located at Kuwait instead of Basrah ; 
and the working, for various reasons, was not so satisfactory as under 
the ordinary conditions. The friendly relations which were generally 
maintained by the British Agent at Basrah with the chiefs of Arab 
tribes, such as the Muntafik, and even with the Wahhabis of Central 
Arabia, whose rise had already begun to have a politically disturb- 
ing efiEect, sufficed as a rule to ensure the safety of the British des- 
patches. 

The alarming prevalence of piracy in the Gulf in the years that 
followed Mir Mahanna^s successful defiance of the British and the 
Persians in 1765 and the unfortunate expedition by the British and 
the Turks against the marauding Ka^ab tribe in 1766, stimulated after 
1769 by the war between Karim Khan and the Imam of ^Oman, 
obliged the representatives of the East India Company to consider 
various expedients for the protection of sea-borne traffic in general. 

In 1767 the Agent and Council at Basrah, whose heads had been 
turned by the location of a strong squadron in the Gulf under their 
orders, actually introduced, without reference to superior authority, a 
system of granting British colours and passes to all owners of native 
vessels who applied for them and agreed to pay Rs. 100 a year per 
vessel; it was evidently anticipated by the local officers that these 
passes would, without occasioning serious inconvenience to the Company, 
give sufficient protection against the depredations of the subjects of 
petty maritime chiefs and bring in a considerable revenue. The Resi- 
dent at Bushehr, on being ordered to do his part in establishing this 
system, went further and proposed that the duties payable to the 
Company by British merchants should be realised also from such native 
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merchants as took British passes : but his sug*^estion was negatived 
by the Agent in Gounoil, who considered that the native traders^ as 
they already paid 8 or 9 per cent, on the value of their goods in 
customs to the Persian administration, could not reasonably be expected 
to pay anything more. The whole plan of the Agency, however, as soon 
as it came to the knowledge of the Court of Directors^ was condemned 
by them in the following terms : — 

In your letter under date of the 15th November you mention a resolution you 
have taken, and put into execution, o^ giving passes under the Company’s seal to the 
vessels and boats heading in the CJulph, for which they pay one hundred rupees yearly, 
in order to protect them from being plundered by the several Arab Shaiks. This 
may be very veil for them, but with respect to your employers it appears to be a 
destructive and unwarrantable measure; for, though Meer Mabana now says he shall 
have regard to the pas^es, 3^ou may judge he will not long remain in that disposition, 
as the consequence would be fatal to him, his i rineipal dependence being the plunder 
he is to get from those very people whom yon wish to protect ; besides he is only 
one of many others (sic) lower in the Gulph who follow the same trade, and will now 
be more induced to do it than ever, seeing the bad success we have had with our 
forces at Bnssorah, which is the first time they have known sm*h an instance. Yon 
must expect constant complaints that no regard has been paid to the passes, which 
you have no power to redress, unless the fleet was kept whole year(s) in the Gulf ; 
besides this we must be in a general state of war with all Arabs, and, if no notice is 
taken of the insult, our credit is lost. Upon the whole ib appears the most extra- 
ordinaiy transaction that could have occurred to you and (^been) executed without 
any orders from your superiors. 


It can hardly be doubted that in consequence .of these strictures, 
passed on the 2nd of March 1768, the Agency scheme of granting 
colours and passes must have been withdrawn from operation ; but there 
may have beeu some delay in communicating the orders of the Court, for 
in September 1769 the Agent and Council at Basrah themselves enquired 
of the Bombay Government Whether our cruizers were to give 
convoy and protection to the ships and vessels of any power whatever, 
if at variance with the"^ Caun^ unless such ships and vessels were fur- 
nished with English passes and colours ; and how far the furnishing 
such ships and vessels with such passes was compatible with the 
interests of the India Company 

Protection of trade generally, in so far as it was undertaken bv the 
Company at this time^ at length came to depend on a system of convoys. 


* Karim Khan, Vakil of Persia. 


20 
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wMcli was maintained for two or three years while the state of the 
Gulf was at its worst, about 1769-71, and of which the mercantile 
public were allowed to avail themselves. Already in the spring of 1769 
the East India Company’s local squadron was divided into two parts, 
of which one was wholly employed on convoy duty in the waters of the 
Gulf ; and later the Government of Bombay issued instructions that 
the Drahe should be specially stationed at Masqat in the months of 
April and December to protect Indian vessels from that port all the 
way to Basrah. In the autumn of 1769 the Agent and Council at 
Basrah decided not to make special arrangements for convoying the 
annual coffee fleet, then at Masqat, from that place to Basrah, lest 
olfence should be given thereby to Karim Khan, who was at war with 
the Imam ; they thought that the Imam himself was in a position to 
provide proper protection, and that, if this were not the case, the fleet 
might at least wait until the next visit of the Drake to Masqat in 
the ordinary course. In the summer of 1771, after the piracy committed 
on the Britannia, a large number of vessels were employed on convoy 
duty in the Gulf, including the Resolution Expedition 
Bombay Dolphin and Pox and the Expedition and 
it Yqx were once specially sent to Masqat to fetch some upward-bounci 
vessels thence. 

It was during the second Governorship of Clive in Bengal, from 
1765 to 1767, that private trade and the acceptance of presents by the 
East India Company's servants in India were first prohibited, and that 
a large addition was made to their pay out of the proceeds of the salt 
monopoly. These reforms were not immediately extended to the Com- 
pany’s establishments in the Persian Gulf, doubtless because the employes 
in that region had no executive or administrative duties to perform, and 
there was not therefore the same necessity for a change ; and private 
trade continued to be carried on openly by the servants of the Company 
for a number of years after the close of the period. Serious alle- 
gations of corrupt dealing which had been made against Messrs. Shaw 
and Garden and Mr. Skipp of the Basrah Agency were investigated 
in 1761-68 and 1768-69 ; but in both cases it was found that no 
dishonest act had been committed, and that the charges were due to 
private malice. In 1767 the following curious order, originating 
evidently from past abuses, was issued by the Governor and Council at 
Bombay to the Agent and Council at Basrah — 

Great irregularities having been found to arise from the Commanders of the vessels 
in Persia being allowed to keep a table at the Honourable Company’s expense without 
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any limitation, we have determined that they shall be allowed to charge at the rate 
of two rupees per day for every person, whether Europeans, Turks or Persians, they 
may he tinder the necessity of entertaining at their tables, which you are to make 
good to them accordingly, and finally adjust all accounts relative to tbeir vessels before 
their return to India. 


Foreign trade of the Persian Gulf, 1763-97. 

The period now under consideration was distinguished, on the whole, 
by an absence of commercial in'osperity in the Persian Gulf ; but this 
was due largely to political and other causes of a non-permanent 
character. The rise of piracy, in which the Ka"ab, the followers of 
Mir Mahanna and other petty chiefs of the Persian Coast, and the 
Qawasim now indulged ; the extinction of the Dutch trading settlement 
on Kharag ; a great dearth of specie both in Persia and in Turkish 
^Jraq; the ravages of plague in Turkish Traq, in 1773; the siege and 
capture of Basrah by the Perisans and their manner of governing the town 
from 1776 to 1779 ; last but not least the almost continuous civil wars 
which raged in Persia after the death of Karim Khan in 1779 : these 
were all factors of importance in restricting commercial enterprise and 
intercourse. The growth of piracy had the effect, it is true, of increasing 
the freights obtained by ship-owners, but at the same time it tended 
to prevent the navigation of the Gulf by unarmed or weak vessels. The 
scarcity of specie was a more natural phenomenon, but not perhaps 
less detrimental to trade, than piracy ; it was due in part to economic 
causes, such as the non-production locally of exportable goods sufiBcient 
to balance imported goods, and in part doubtless to hoarding, the ordi- 
nary result of political insecurity. Even in the time of Karim Khan 
the deficiency of money in Persia was so serious that he prohibited its 
exportation ; and the results of his policy, shown in a balance of trade 
temporarily less unfavourable to Persia, were considered by some to have 
justified its adoption. At a later date, about 1790, it was reported that* 
nine-tenths of the merchandise imported into Persia from India were 
paid for in specie ; and it was estimated that, through the enormous 


* But Captain J. Halcolm in 1800 estimated the portion paid for by Persia in 
specie or bullion at only eight lakhs of rupees, or four-tenths of the whole. He placed 
the annual export of specie and bullion from Basrah at ten lakhs of rupees out of 
total exports worth 30 lakhs, 
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drain on the monetary resources o£ Persia which this represented, the 
depredations of Nadir Shah in India had been nearly redressed. Turkish 
gold was hardly obtainable ; the exchange was unfavourable to Turkey ; 
and remittances to foreign creditors were made by Turkish and Arabian 
merchants^ to a great extent, in gold of Venetian, Dutch and even 
Hungarian mintage. The misfortunes which affected Basrah from 
1773 to 1779 diminished its trade, and partially altered its commercial 
character, by keepini^ away those up-country merchants who had been 
accustomed to resort to it as a purchasing market and to bring cash with 
them from other parts of the Turkish Empire. Still more impoverish- 
ing, in their effect upon the Gulf region as a whole, were the wars 
which for many years discouraged industry and interrupted communica- 
tions in Persia. The Shi^ah pilgrimages to Najaf and Karbala were 
generally regarded as tending to deplete Persia of wealth without 
bringing in any return ; but it is obvious that, in this case, what was 
lost to Persia was merely transferred to Turkish ^Iraq and not withdrawn 
from the general trade of the Gulf. 

The most precious export of the Persian Gulf consisted at this time, 
as it does still at the present day, in pearls ; but the annual value 
of the proceeds of the fishery, which as yet was almost entirely con- 
centrated in the Bahrain Islands, was estimated in 1790 at only * half a 
million of Bombay rupees. In regard to this branch of trade it was 
remarked : The principal part of the t pearl is conveyed from Bahreeii 
direct to Siirat, and from Bahreen to Moeha [vid Muscat), Bushire, 
Scindy, Surat and Calcutta, from which four last mentioned places it 
circulated through Candabar, Multan, India, Tartary and China, 
^^The remainder supplies the markets in the Persian Gulf, and in 
part finds its way^ through the channels of the Levant, to those of 
^^Europe.^^ 

The true exports of Persia were old copper, drugs, rosewater, 
dried fruits, raw silk, raw cotton, sulphur, and rock-salt. Those of 
Turkish ^Iraq were dates to the value of more than half a million of 
Bombay rupees a year, old and new copper, gall-nuts, tobacco, opium, 
gu]qQ> catgut and pen-reeds, besides many horses to Surat and Gujarat 
in India. There was besides a large transit trade through Basrah, in 


* Captain J. Malcolm, however, writing only ten years later, estimated the annual 
export of pearls at one million rupees. 

7 In old commercial phraseology, by what seems to us a curious affectation, the 
word ** pearl is generally treated as a collective singular. 
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numerous manufactured and other articles^ from Europe and the Turkish 
provinces beyond Baghdad to the countries of the Gulf and to India. 


The leading articles imported by way of the Gulf into both Persia 
and Turkish ^Iraq were Bengal piece-goods, Coromandel chintzes, Madras 
long-cloth, cotton yarn, and various cotton manufactures of Malabar, 
Broach, Cambay, Surat and Gujarat; English woollen goods; silks; 
Arabian coffee; sugar and sugar candy; spices, condiments and perfumes ; 
indigo ; drugs ; china ware ; and metals. Of the Indian goods, muslins 
and fine cotton cloths were from Bengal and Madras, and coarser cloth 
for the use of Arabs was from Surat. The sale of English woollen 
goods at Basrah had declined by 1789 to about one-fourth of what it 
had been twenty years earlier, and by 1796 it had almost entirely ceased, 
the principal * reasons for this being apparently its expensiveness and 
the rivalry of cheaper and equally good French stuffs. The silks of 
Bengal were preferred in Turkish ^Iraq to those of China, and even to 
those of Gilan. The trade in coffee was one of great volume and 
importance; half the produce of Yaman, it was estimated, found 
its way to the Gulf ; and from the Gulf not only the whole of the 
surrounding countries, but even parts of Europe, were supplied 
with the berry. American sugar, when its price was not too high, was 
preferred to East Indian ; but Batavian and Bengal sugars also com- 
manded a certain sale. Indian indigo was at this time expelling the 
American article from the Persian Gulf market, and local production of 
the dye had began at Shtishtar in ^Arabistan. 

Light is thrown on the distribution of the foreign trade about this 
time by a report from the ])en of Captain J. Malcolm, written in 1800, 
not long after the close of the period and before any marked change in 
the situation had taken place. The total trade of the Gulf, export and 
import, was placed by this authority at 160 lakhs of rupees a year, 
mostly with India, 'i'he annual imports from India into Persia were 
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* These are the reasons adduced by the Pi'encb traveller, M. Olivier. He adds 
that the former sale of Kiiglish woollens was only doe to the Britifah East India 
Company being under an obligation to the British Government to dispose of a 6xed 
quantity of British manufactures (See page 51 ani^e), and that to satisfy this obliga- 
tion they took and sold so much woollen cloth at a loss every year. When these 
woollens ceased, in consequence of altered arrangements, to be sold at a loss, they also 
ceased, according to this authority, to be saleable at all in oiposition to French 
woollens. In regard to this explanation the present writer can only siy that he has met 
with nothing to corroborate it in British official or unofficial sources of informatioii. 
According to M. Olivier French woollens, satins, velvets, gold and silver cloth and 
Lyons lace had a good sale in the Gulf region, and most of them went ss fax as Qandahar. 
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estimated at 20 lakhs of rupees^ with return exports of 12 lakhs in goods 
and 8 lakhs in specie and bullion. The Indian imports into Turkish Traq 
amounted to 30 lakhs annually, paid for by merchandise to the value of 
20 lakhs and by specie and bullion to the value of 10 lakhs. Bahrain 
and the rest of the Arabian coast of the Gulf took 10 lakhs^ worth a year 
of Indian goods, and exported pearls to an equal extent. The value of the 
Arabian coffee brought to the Gulf every year was estimated at 20 lakhs 
of rupees. 

The two principal ports of foreign trade were Masqat and Basrah^ 
through one or other of which passed the great bulk of the goods that 
either entered or left the Gulf. It was calculated that more than half 
of the Indian imports at Bushehr and Basrah and the bulk of those into 
Bahrain were received through M asqat ; and, similarly, the goods 
arriving by land from Europe, Asia Minor, etc., were distributed from 
Basrah as a centre. Bushehr was now practically the only port of l^ersia, 
as Basrah was of 'lurkish “^Iraq ; Bahrain served Hasa and Central 
Arabia through Zubarah and Qatif ; and Masqat was almost exclusively 
a port of transit. Bushehr and Kuwait were sometimes used as bases 
from" which to smuggle goods into Turkish ^Iraq and even across Turkish 
‘’Iraq to Europe. 

Th6 transport of goods between India and the Gulf was carried on 
partly by vessels which were the property of European merchants in the 
East, partly by vessels owned by Muhammadan merchants of Surat, and 
partly by vessels belonging to Arab merchants of Masqat, The distribu- 
tion of goods from Masqat was at first conducted by means of Masqat 
shipping ; but, after the Arab occupation of Bahrain in 1783, the ^Utub 
threw themselves successfully into the carrying trade, securing a large 
proportion of that between Masqat and Basrah, and even began to make 
voyages on their own account to and from India. The ^Utub also made 
themselves respected at sea by repelling some piratical attacks of the Ka^ab 
upon their vessels. The mercantile marine of Masqat continued as yet, 
however, to be the most important belonging to any state in the Gulf ; 
it consisted of do ws, - dingies and square-rigged vessels^ belonging to 
Arabs ; and the people of Masqat were reckoned active and enter- 
prising, though not very skillful seamen.**^ 

it was considered, even in these days of sailing shipS) that the 
passage from India to Basrah^ or versa/ wsls one that might be 
safely attemiDted at any season of the year ; but from June to September, 
on account nf the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, a direct passage 
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could not be made from India to Masqat; and the voyage required per- 
severance; skill; and a well-found ship ; and during June and July; owing 
to the persistence of northerly winds; the passage up the Gulf from 
Masqat was likely to be boisterous and tedious 

In 1790 there was a practically fixed tariff for the carriage of goods by 
river boat in Turkish ^Iraq and ^Arabistto, the unit of calculation being 
a bale of 300 to 4 jOO pounds' weight English. The rates per bale from 
Basrah were 1^ Bombay rupees to Baghdad by the Tigris; 15 Bombay 
rupees to Hillah by the Euphrates; and 4 Bombay rupees to Shushtar by 
the Karuu; and they included the customs payable to local authorities by 
the way as well as freight proper. The cost of sending goods from 
Hillah to Baghdad by land; on mules or camels, was 4 Bombay rupees 
per bale. 

Merchandise could at this time be conveniently forwarded from 
Kuwait or Basrah to Aleppo by caravan ; and the charge per camel load 
of 700 English pounds; covering presents to Shaikhs, by the, way; was 130 
Bombay rupees for piece-goods and 90 Bombay rupees for gruff or 
heavy merchandise. The rates for carriage- to| Baghdad were half those 
to Aleppo. The journey from Kuwait to Baghdad by caravan occupied 
about 80; and that from Kuwait to Aleppo about 80 days. 

Our knowledge of the circumstances of Persian Gulf trade at this 
time is derived largely from a report on trade furnished by "Messrs. 
Manesty and Jones of the Basrah Residency in 1790, and a summary of 
their recommendations for increasing British trade may be interesting 
to the reader. 

Some of these referred to specific articles of import and export. The 
compilers of the report did not apparently despair- of the future, of the 
British woollen trade; but they emphasized the necessity for comparative 
cheapness; for absolute suitability of colour; and for the receipt of the 
year'^s consignments on the spot by October at latest. They believed 
that hardware and glass might be imported at a profit; and that a market 
might be found for English carpets of moderate price. Among valuable 
exports they mentioned the drugs of Persia; which they thought had not 
received sufiicient attention j but they did not consider that Kirman wool; 
on account of its increased use for shawl-making and prohibitions against 
its export by J a^far Khan; could now be obtained in a quantity greater? 
than 3;000 Tabriz Mans per annum. They mentioned .the production of 
wine as an industry capable of great development ; and they suggested 
an inquiry into the dyes employed by Persian carpet-makerS; which werO 
more durable than those then known to the manufacturers of Wilton and 
Axminster. 
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In regard to methods of trade^ they proposed that in future the absolute 
rule against allowing credit to native customers^ as also that against 
bartering goods for goods, shotild be relaxed, and that the Company's 
servants in the Gulf should instead be invested with a certain discretion 
in regard to both matters. By this means it would be possible to secm’e 
orders from reliable merchants, who could not afford to pay immediately 
in cash in the great scarcity of specie that prevailed. With respect to 
the consulage of 2 per cent, collected at Bushehr and Basrah, which was 
formerly divided between the local E.esident and the Governor of Bombay, 
but of which half had since 1784 been credited to the Company’s own 
receipts, they suggested an important modification. Consulage had 
hitherto been levied only on the goods of British merchants trading to 
the Gulf, and since 1780 the number of these had become greatly reduced, 
with the result that the consulage revenue had suffered diminution ; 
and Messrs. Manesty and Jones advised that the Armenian and Muham- 
madan merchants residing in the Company’s settlements in India, by 
whom the greater part of the trade under the British flag was carried 
on in vessels commanded and officered by Englishmen, should be 
made liable to consulage. They pointed out that the imports at Basrah 
and Bushehr from ships under British colours had been worth nearly aO 
lakhs of rupees in 1787, and that therefore, especially if peace were to 
revive trade, the Company might derive substantial advantage from the 
extended consulage. 
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The report o£ 1790 also suggested several changes in the Company's 
official establishments. The Eesident at Bushehr, it was recommended, 
should in future be Resident in Persia " with liberty to establish himself 
either at Bushehr or at Shiraz, the capital of the country ; a Writer should 
be given him to carry on routine duties at Bushehr ; and a surgeon shilled 
in drugs should be posted to the Residency as an adviser in the drag 
trade. A British Factory should he established at Masqat, if possible, 
as it was a trade centre of the highest importance and an excellent place 
at which to study the commerce of the whole Persian Gulf. A formerly 
existing Factory in Sind should be reinstituted, and a travelling serv?,nt 
should be attached to it, whose duty it would be to visit Multan and, if 
necessary, Qandahar : this recommendation had reference to a trade 
from Masqat to Afghanistan by way of the Indus valley which had 
recently been opened up with some success by Bushehr merchants, and 
the articles proposed for experiment were woollens and metals. A civil 
servanc fi'om Bombay, it was also advised, should be sent to Persia to study 
at first hand the exportable products and the requirements in imported 
goods of all the provinces of the country, and to report fully thereon. 
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It does not appear to what extent^ if at all^ the recommendations 
of Messrs. Manesty and Jones were accepted by the East India Company. 
Among the concluding remarks of the authors stood the following 
sentence : — 


The framers of the present report begr leave, previous to its conclusion, to give it as 
their decided opinion that the success of the British general commercial intercourse with 
Arabia and Persia, and of the particular plans for its increase which they have 
pointed out, must ever principally depend on the propriety of the conduct of the 
gentlemen under whose management they may be prosecuted ; and to express a hope 
that, as the duties of their stations must necessarily often place them in situations 
replete with delicacy and difficulty, their Hon’ble Employers will fix their intentions, 
not their success, as the criterion by which to judge of their merits. 


HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULP DURING THE NAPO- 
LEONIC ERA IN THE EAST, 1798-1810. 


The Napoleonic era in the East, if we may so term the period at 
the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
during which the policy of Britain in Asia was regulated chiefly with 
reference to France, was of shorter duration than the corresponding period 
in Europe : it lasted only from Bonaparte^s invasion of Egypt in 1798 to 
the expulsion of the French from Mauritius at the end of 1810. During 
its continuance the Government of India, as well as His Majesty's 
Government^ had to cope with very grave difiiculties in the form of 
systematic depredations hy French war vessels and privateers upon 
British sea-borne commerce, and with still greater anxieties arising from 
the supposed designs of the French and from their actual proceedings, 
especially in Persia. They had also to deal with a serious state of local 
affairs in the Gulf, due to the appearance and rapid growth of piracy 
by sea-faring Arab tribes, for which the arrival of the rapacious and 
fanatical Wahhabis of Najd upon the coast-line of the Gulf may have 
been in part responsible. 



Depredations of the French upon British sea-borne commerce in 
the East, and British defensive arrangements, 1798-1810. 


The Persian Gulf was only a small part of the field over which the 
Anglo-French struggle in Eastern waters was fought out^ the base used 
by the French in their operations being the island of Mauritius^ from 
which various important routes of communication by sea were easily 
assailable. One of the earliest seizures made by the French in the 
Persian Gulf was that of the Pearl in 1799^ which is mentioned in 
the history of the ■’Oman Sultanate ; it was attended by an encounter 
between a British and a French war vessel in which both were destroyed 
by fire and the explosion of their magazines ; but the French succeeded 
in carrying their prize to Masqat. In 1803 the East India Company’s 
small cruiser Fly ■” was captured off the island of Qais and brought 
to Bushehr by the French privateer La Fortune/'’ Captain Surcouff, 
d£ much greater strength^ as described in the history of the Persian 
Coast ; and the Fly was not the only vessel taken by this Frenchman 
in the course of his raid in the Gulf. 

There was no want of vigilance on the part of the British Govern- 
ment or of the East India Comi3any ; but their efforts, so long as the 
French retained Mauritius, were by no means completely successful. 
In 1798 a squadron of the Royal Navy watched the straits of Bab- 
al-Mandab, while another was stationed on the Malabar coast In 
1799 a British naval force was sent to cruise in the Red Sea, and the 
island of Perim was occupied from 3rd May to 1st September by 
troops from Bombay, which were afterwards transferred to Aden and 
remained there until March 1800. Later in 1800, however, two armed 
Frendh vessels began to stop and examine native shipping in the 
neighbourhood of Aden, and fears were entertained of their visiting the 
Persian Gulf, for which they were said to be bound, but they did not 
make their appearance in that quarter. The removal of the French army 
from Egypt in 1801 made little difference in the situation in Indian 
waters ; and in 1807 alone the damage caused by the French to Calcutta 
shipping was computed at £300,000. At last, with the surrender of 
Mauritius on the 3rd December 1810 by General de Caen to a naval 
and military force despatched from India under General Abercromby, 
the vexatious activity of the French in the Eastern Seas came to an end. 
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Supposed designs and actual proceedings of tte French in the 
East; and counteractive measures taken by the British and 
Indian Governments^ 1798-1810. 


More disturbing, however, than the real injuries suffered by British 
commerce at sea were the apprehensions aroused by Bonaparte’s insatiable 
ambition, especially after his invasion of Egypt in 1798, when the 
opinion that he meditated^ Asiatic conquests first began to gain ground. 
There were solid indications, in the shape of Trench political missions 
and other circumstances, which showed that the countries of the Middle 
East were included in his designs ; and the audacity and phenomenal 
success of his career in Europe made caution necessary in assigning limits 
to what he might achieve, or at least attempt, in Asia, 

In India, where Tipu Sultan of Mysore was still a dangerous enemy 
to the British Government and other native princes were disaffected, 
circumstances were at the beginning of the period propitious to anti- 
British intrigue. The disquiet in India was intensified by annual threats 
of invasion on the part of Zaman Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan, whose 
incapacity to carry them out and the precariousness of whose own 
position at home were not as yet realised by the British authorities ; and 
it was feared that, should he enter the country, he might be welcomed 
by some of the Muhammadan powers as a deliverer from the British 
and from the Marathas. A letter from Bonaparte to the Sultan of 
’Oman, written at Cairo in January 1799, was intercepted by the British 
at sea ; it contained an enclosure for Tipu Sultan in which hopes of 
Trench assistance against the British were held out to him, Tipu 
Sultan on his part was active in seeking aid against the British where' 
ever he thought that it might be found ; and, shortly before his death, 
he despatched embassies to the courts of Kabul, Tehran and Constanti- 
nople, which all arrived together at Masqat, then the seat of a political 
representative of the Mysore Government, in April 1799. The Kabul 
mission proceeded from Masqat to Sonmiani, and we have no information 


* On the 27th September 1800 Captain Malcolm wrote from Isfahan i “Those 
rascals the French will persuade the Turks that they are their best friends before 
they have done ; and if they succeed in establishing themselves in Egypt on any terms* 
we miist look to e^ery quarter, and to none with more care than the Persian Gulf.’* 


Circumstances 
of the time in 
India and 
Afghanistan, 
1798-1799. 
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as to its farther movements. Those destined for Tehran and Constanti- 
nople were carried in a vessel owned by the Sultan of \>man to Bushehr 
and Basrah^ respectively, where they disembarked ; but the envoys to 
the Porte were persuaded by the British Resident at Basrah to 
return to India on account of the death of their master, which had 
meanwhile occurred at the fall of Seringapatam in May 1799 ; and those 
accredited to the Persian monarch, though apparently received by him 
as a matter of form, were unable for the same reason to enter upon the 
business for which they had been sent. 

Tn the summer of 1798, before any overt step had been taken by the 
French in the Middle East, a British Residency was established at 
Baghdad uuder Mr. (afterwards Sir) Harford Jones of the Bombay civil 
establishment. The object of this measure was, by acquiring an ascen- 
dancy over the Pasha of Baghdad, to check the extension of Bonaparte^s 
influence eastwarils. The British and Turkish Governments were now 
informally united against the French, and in 1799 a regular defensive 
alliance was concluded between them, having as an immediate object the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt. Meanwhile, under orders from 
the Porte, the French Consul and the subjects of the French Govern- 
ment at Basrah were arrested and sent as prisoners to Constantinople ; 
but there is nothing to show that the British were in any way respon- 
sible for this unusual and unjustifiable proceeding on the part of their 
Turkish allies. 

Soon after the creation of the British Residency at Baghdad, a further 
step for the protection of British interests in the Middle Fast was taken 
in the deputation from India to the Persian Gulf of Mehdi ^Ali Khan, 
a Persian protege of the Governor of Bombay. This Envoy, besides 
promoting British trade in the Gulf, was to arrange for the prevention, 
if possible, by means of a Persian military movement upon Hera^t, 
of any attempt at an invasion of India by the ruler of Afghanistan, and 
for the exclusion of French influence from ^Oman and Persia. In so far 
as they related to encouraging hostilities by Persia against Afghanistan, 
the instructions given to Mehdi ^Ali Khan were superfluous, both on 
account of the enmity already existing between the two rulers and of 
the real powerlessness of Zaman Shah ; but they were productive of 
useful results in ■’Oman, where an agreement was obtained from the 
Sultan on the 12th October 1798 binding him to the British side in the 
Anglo-French contest, excluding the French from his territories during 
its continuance, and granting the British a right to settle at Bandar 
^Abbas, which he held on lease from Persia. The Shah of Persia, also 
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was induced to issue an edict for the arrest of any Frenclimen who might 
be found in his dominions. 

The mission of Mehdi ^Ali Khan was immediately followed by 
another under Captain J. Malcolm of the Indian political service^ of 
which the scope and objects were almost precisely similar : its despatch 
was due to the initiative of Lord Mornington, Governor-General of 
India. On the 17th January 18 00^ Captain Malcolm obtained a renewal 
of the agreement given by the Sultan of ^Oman in 1798, as also a further 
concession for the establishment of a political agency in charge of a 
European officer at Masqat, to which Dr. Bogle was immediately 
appointed ; and, very shortly after, the political representative of the late 
Mysore Government disappeared from Masqat. In January 1801 
Captain Malcolm' concluded a political treaty with Persia of which the 
effect, so far as the French were concerned, was to deny them a footing in 
the country and to provide for joint operations against them by the 
British and ih€ Persians in case they should succeed in establishing 
themselves there by force or fraud. A commercial treaty arranged by 
Captain Malcolm at the same time contained no articles of note ; and, 
though he returned to the Persian Gulf by way of Turkish •’Iraq, his 
dealings with the Pasha of Baghdad did not go beyond an exchange of 
formal courtesies. 

In 180^ a Persian merchant named Haji Khalil Khan proceeded to 
India on the part of the Shah of Persia to obtain the ratification by the 
Governor- General, which was still required, of the treaties made with 
Captain Malcolm in the previous year. This Persian Envoy was 
accidentally and most unfortunately killed at Bombay in a brawl between 
his own servants and a native guard of honour supplied by the Bombay 
Government ; and the negotiations, though the Envoy^s death was very 
calmly received by the Persian Government, were interrupted. 

In 1805, another Persian merchant, Muhammad hJabi Khan, was sent 
to India as the successor of his relative the deceased Envoy ; but the 
Government o-P India, of which the head had changed, were no longer 
possessed by the sentiments which had inspired the mission of Captain 
Malcolm; and in 1807, His Majesty's Government to whom the matter 
had been referred having shown themselves equally apathetic, the second 
Persian Envoy returned home leaving the treaties still unratified. 

Meanwhile a correspondence, which ended in the establishment of 
regular diplomatic intercourse, had been opened between France and 
Persia. The first overtures, which proceeded from the French Govern- 
ment, seem to, have been mado through agents of doubtful respectability 
ij,nd to have been regarded in consequence with some degree of suspicion 
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by the Persians. In 1804 a proposal by France for joint action by 
herself and Persia against Russia,, with whom Persia was now at war^ 
was still rejected by the Shah^ although properly authenticated. The 
reason for its rejection may have been a lingering hope of British 
assistance; which he would have preferred; on the part of the Shah. In 
1805 Colonel Romieu visited Tehran on a regular mission from Napoleon ; 
and he was followed in the next year by M. Jaubert; who induced the 
Persian monarch to send a high oiSciai; named Mlrza Muhammad 
Riza; to Europe to treat with Napoleon. The result of MTrza Muham- 
mad Riza^s mission was the treaty of Finkinstein; whereby; in May 
1807; France and Persia became allies on equal terms against their 
common enemy Russia; but in 1807-1808, the Persian Government 
twice took measures to persuade the British Resident at Bushehr that 
their close relations with France did not imply any unfriendliness 
towards Britain. 

Early in 1807 a rupture occurred between Britain and the Porte 
in consequence of an intimacy which had sprung up between the 
Turkish and the French Governments, and in Europe Britain and Turkey;' 
were nominally at war until the beginning of 1809 ; but the Pasha of 
Baghdad; partly perhaps on account of the despatch of a strong British 
naval squadron to the Persian Gulf in 1807, decided to ignore the quarrel 
between his master and the British power, and in Turkish ^Iraq matters 
remained on a perfectly amicable footing. 

In ^Oman also the French entertained political views, which were no 
doubt connected with their larger schemes in Persia ; but their policy 
here was at first frustrated by the steady adherence of Saiyid Sultan to 
his Agreements of 1798 and 1800 with Britain. In 1803 M. de 
Cavaignac was specially deputed to Masqat by General de Caen, the 
French Governor of Mauritius, to establish a French Consulate and 
Political Agency ; hut Saiyid Sultan declined even to discuss the matter, 
and the French emissary returned disappointed to his head-quarters. In 
1807-1808, however, Saiyid Sultan’^s son and successor Saiyid Sa^id 
entered into treaty relations with France, and a French Consular Agency 
was instituted at Masqat under M. Ballons. 

The success of the French with the Shah placed His Majesty^s 
Government and the Government of India both on the alert, and the * 


^ Here we are concerned only with the Persiah Gulf field ; but it may be mentioned 
that in 1808 the Government o£ India sent missions also to the rulers of Laliore, 
Kabul and Sind. All of these had reference, at first, to the supposed French danger *, 
and the treaties concluded by the two last contained anti-French articles. The mifision 
to Sind was begun by Captain Seton, Besident at Masqat, who mismanaged it, and 
was carried through by Mr. N. H. Smith, Besident at Bushehr. The Lahore and 
Kpbul missions were headed by Messrs. Metcalfe and Elphinstone respectively. 
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consequence was the simultaneous organisation of two separate British 
missions to the Persian Gulf and Persia^ which came into virtual 
competition with one another. The prej)arations for the mission 
despatched from England under Sir H. Jones were the earlier begun ; 
but the Indian mission under General Malcolm^ starting from a point 
nearer to the scene of action^ was the first in the field. General Malcolm^ 
after touching at Masqat^ reached Bushehr in May 1808 ; but he had not 
the patience to overcome gradually the adverse influence that a new 
French mission under General Gardanne had by this time established at 
Tehran ; and^ being required to open his negotiations with the Prince- 
Governor of Shirazj he refused to do so and left again for India in July, 
The instructions given to General Malcolm by Lord Minto seem to have 
been of a somewhat indefinite character^ but it was intended that he 
should study the political situation in Persia, arrange for the expulsion 
of the French from the country, should that be possible, and devise 
military measures for frustrating any attempt that might be made by 
them to form a settlement in the Persian Gulf. He was invested, for 
the period of his employment in the Gulf, with full control over all the 
office * and establishments of the Government of India in that region ; 
and he was also accredited to the Pasha of Baghdad. 
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When the news of General Malcolm^s failure reached India, 
Sir H. Jones, who had been waiting at Bombay, was authorised by the 
Governor- General to leave for Persia, which he did without delay. New 
orders to remain at Bombay, which were sent him instantly on General 
Malcolm^s arrival at Calcutta, did not reach Bombay until after he bad 
sailed. The Government of India then turned tbeir attention to a 
scheme, which had already been considered, for the acquisition of an 
island in the Persian Gulf j but, whereas it had formerly been discussed 
with a view to commercial advantage and to an agreement with the 
Persian Government on the subject, it was now treated rather as a 
military question and dispositions were made for carrying it out with a 
high hand. Already in 1799 the Government of Bombay had suggested 
the establishment of a British station on Kharag or Hormuz, and in 
1800-1801 Captain Malcolm had endeavoured, in adjusting the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Persia, to obtain a cession of the islands of Qisbm, 
Han jam and Kharag ; but he had been defeated by the obstinacy of Fat-h 
“^Ali Shah, who regarded the proposal with intense suspicion. It was 


* The egregious Mr. Manesty, British Eesident at Basrah, protested against his 
subjection to General Malcolm in inflated terms. 
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now resolved that Kharag should be occupied hy a force under General 
Malcolm without the consent of Persia^ partly as a precaution against a 
forward movement by France or Russia^ between whom since the pacifica- 
tion of Tilsit in July 1807 instead of war a close political understanding 
had existed^ and partly as a guarantee for observance by the Persian 
Government of a more respectful attitude towards Britain than that 
displayed in their recent treatment of General Malcolm. In the spring 
of 1809 Captain Grant, an officer on General Vlalcolm^s staff who was 
sent in advance of the intended Kharag expedition, explored Persian 
Makran and travelled thence hy land to Bandar ‘’Abbas ; the object of 
his mission was to report on the military aspects of the country traversed 
with reference to the possibility of a European attack on India. 

Meanwhile Sir H. Jones had arrived in Persia, where a change of 
circumstances very favourable to British interests had taken place, for it 
had become evident to the Shah that no decided step would be taken by 
France to restrain her Russian ally~the power which he chiefly dreaded 
and with which he was now at war — from aggression on Persia. The 
influence of General Gardanne at Tehran was rapidly on the wane, and 
Sir H, Jones had little difficulty in reaching the capital and carrying his 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. His chief embarrassments, or 
what he himself esteemed as such, were the projected descent by General 
Malcolm upon Kharag, of which the Persians had by some means become 
aware, and distinct orders to retire from Persia which he received from 
Lord Minto ; but he took measures which would probably have ensured 
provisional submission by the Persians to the British occupation of Kharag, 
even if General Malcolm^s expedition had not in the end been counrer- 
manded by the Government of India in consequence of news oi the 
difficulties in which Napoleon had become involved in the Peninsula, and 
he simply disregarded as %bltra vires the commands of the Governor- 
General to suspend the mission, now fairly entered on, with which he 
had been charged by His Majesty^s Government. Complete success 
rewarded his determined behaviour; and on the 12th March 1809 a 
Preliminary Treaty was concluded with Persia, whereby the Shah 
annulled all his previous arrangements, whatever they might be, with 
other European powers, and undertook to refuse a passage through Persia 
to a European army proceeding against the British dominions in India, 
while Britain on her part engaged to assist the Persian Government 
with troops, or in lieu thereof with a subsidy, individual British officers 
and military stores, against any European invader of Persian territory. 
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The obligation imposed on Britain in case of an invasion of Persia was 
to hold good even if the invading power were at peace with Britain^ but 
in such circumstances Britain might first endeavour to bring about a 
settlement bj friendly intervention between Persia and the aggressor. 
Provision was also made in the Treaty against the worn-out bogey of an 
Afghan invasion of India. Mr. Morier^ the secretary of the mission, 
was at once sent to England to obtain ratification of the Treaty, which 
he carried with him : he was accompanied by a Persian Envoy, Mirza Abul 
Hasan, whose duty it was to inform himself, for his master^s satisfac- 
tion, of the channel through which the subsidy mentioned in the Treaty 
would be paid, in case it became due. About the end of April ISO 9 the 
last of the French diplomatic agents quitted Tehran ; and by the end of 
1810 the French Consular Agency established at Masqat had been with- 
drawn. Notwithstanding the alarm, almost amounting to panic, which 
the activity of the French at first excited in British India, it seems 
probable that Napoleon'’s proceedings, at least after the collapse of his 
Egyptian enterprise, were designed to beep Britain occupied and anxious 
in the East rather than to prepare the way for any serious campaign 
against her Indian possessions. 

Early in 1810 General Malcolm was again deputed to Persia by Lord 
Minto, partly as evidence of the Government of Indians approval of the 
Treaty arranged by Sir H. Jones, partly to restore the credit of the 
Indian Government in Persia, which was supposed to have suffered by the 
repulse of their last mission, followed as ' it immediately was by the 
triumphant success of the rival Envoy, and partly, it would seem, in 
order that the Governor- General might have a representative on the 
spot ready to assume the duties of permanent Envoy at the Persian 
Court, in case, as he had recommended in correspondence with the Home 
Government, the appointment of the Envoy at Tehran should be left to 
himself. General Malcolm was also directed to make a geographical 
study, so far as feasible, of Persia and the countries adjacent to it ; and 
to enable him to carry oht this duty, and also to add to the impressive- 
ness of the mission, he was provided with a large and brilliant staff of 
officers. His Majesty^’s Government had decided, however, that the 
appointment of Envoy at Tehran should for the future be filled from 
England ; and General Malcolm accordingly, after a purely formal visit 
to the Shah, returned to India. On this occasion again he passed 
through Baghdad on his homeward journey, but an internal revolution 
was at the time in progress at the headquarters of the Pashaliq and 
prevented the transaction of any political business with the local 
Government. 
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Disturbed condition of the Persian G-ulf, 1798-1805. 


While Great Britain concentrated her attention on the real or 
imagined schemes of Napoleon in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Arabia, a state of general disorganisation and insecurity was fast coming 
into existence in the Persian Gulf, the remedying of which was destined 
to cost her in the end far more, both in military effort and in 
money, than the short-lived scare of French aggression upon India. 
The causes of unrest were various j but the principal among them seem 
to have been the natural turbulence and rapacity of certain maritime 
Arab tribes, particularly the Qawasim,* the alarmin g growth in Najd 
and ultimate appearance in the Persian Gulf of the Wahhabi power of 
Central Arabia, the ambition and naval resources of the Saiyid of 'Oman, 
and the weakness of the Arab principality of Bahrain. Had the Govern- 
ment of India, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, understood 
the real seriousness of the local situation, had they given more attention 
to the earliest symptoms of maritime disorder in the Persian Gulf and 
less to problems of high policy at the capitals of the Middle East, had 
they in short taken a close leather than a comprehensive survey of the 
position, it is possible that the immediate inWests of the British Empire 
would have been better served by their action. The case, however, was 
probably one in which to be wise before the event required more than 
human foresight ; and it is possible that, if the great political missions of 
the period to the Persian Court had never started, the position of Britain 
in Persia at the present day would have been much less considerable than 
it is. 

The Wahhabi movement, as explained in the chapter on the history 

Wahhabi of Najd, had its beginnings in Central Arabia about the middle of the 

andftee::^n.'^ eighteenth century; and, though it was in its origin religious, it quickly 

sion to the assumed a political and secular shape. The result was the formation of a 
Bed Sea and 
Persian Gulf, 

1798 - 1805 , ^ ^ 

• The term Qawasim” it should be obger red, was at this time used in a wide 
eense to designate all the tribes of the coast of North-Western 'OmSn ( including the 
Qawasim proper ) who engaged in piracy : in other words, apparently, the inhabitants 
of all the ports of that coast except Pibai and Abu Dhabi. 
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fanatical and at the same time aggressive and even predatory state^ which 
found in pious principles a warrant for the plunder and pillage of its 
neighbours, and against which those neighbours, for want of enthusiasm 
and a proper military organisation, were unable effectively to contend, 
Before the opening of the period now under consideration the Wahhabis 
had begun, in opposite directions, to make war on the Sharif of _ Makkah 
and to harass the Shaikh of Kuwait, and had partially conquered the 
principality of Hasa, governed by the Bani Khalid, on the western side 
of the Persian Gulf. An e^ipedit ion despatched against them in 1798 
by the Pasha of Baghdad, whose frontier towards the Arabian desert had 
already for some time been exposed to their ravages, reached the Hasa 
Oasis ; but it was unable to expel the Wahhabi garrisons there, or to 
proceed any further on its way to the Wahhabi capital of Dara^iyah. 
The Turkish commander, in his retirement upon Turkish ^Iraq, was 
beset by a large Wahhabi force and concluded a six years^ truce with 
the son of the Amir : it was afterwards ratified by the Pasha of 
BaghdM but it was not respected by the Wahhabis. In 1800 the capture 
of the port of Qatif completed the conquest of Hasa by the Wahhabis 
and brought them down to the shores of the Persian Gulf; in the same 
year they occupied the oasis of Baraimi, from which they commenced to 
threaten both the Pirate Coast and the ■'Oman Sultanate ; and by 1803 
they had established their supremacy over the whole Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gulf, including Bahrain, between Kuwait and the ''Oman Sultanate, 
on neither of which last, however, they had as yet made any serious 
impression. In 1801 the outlying town of Karbala in Turkish ''Iraq 
was surprised and sacked* in a few hours, with its sacred Shi^ah shrine of 
Husain, by a Wahhabi host, who at the same time perpetrated a frightful 
massacre of the unarmed inhabitants ; and the incident was of some general 
importance, for it provoked deep indignation in Persia against the Pasha 
of Baghdad for his want of vigilance. In 1802, by way of reprisals, 
a second expedition against the Wahhabis in their own territories was 
organised by the Pasha of Baghdad ; but, like the first, it ended abor- 
tively. Meanwhile, in 1801-02, the Wahhabis, whose energy at this 
time was equal to the most distant, diverse, and extraordinary enter- 
prises, had possessed themselves of Makkah ; in 1804 Madinah also 
Submitted to their yoke ; and they then proceeded to subjugate other 
parts of the province of Yam an. Around, upon the circumference of 
the Wahhabi empire thus extended, perpetual terror reigned ; and the 
rulers of Turkish Iraq, Kuwait and no longer knew a moment's 

r^ose. , . 
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There were also dissensions and difficulties among the principal states 
of the Gnlf, notwithstanding the fact that the territorial integrity, 
and even the independence, of most of them except Persia were threatened 
by the progress of the Wahhabis. In 1798 there was tension between 
the Saiyid of ‘’Oman and the Pasha of Baghdad, arising ont of a 
pecuniary claim by the former against the latter, and the Saiyid made 
preparations for blockading Basrah ; but a settlement was in the end 
reached by mutual agreement without the assistance of the British 
Resident at Basrah, whose good offices were at first invoked by the 
Turks. In 1799 the Saiyid of '’Oman, encouraged by the Persian 
Governor of Pars, made an attack upon the shipping of Bahrain, which 
Shaikhdom he was ambitions of subjecting to his own authority ; but 
the ruler of Bahrain was induced by the Shaikh to Bushehr to place him- 
self under the protection of Persia. Saiyid Sultan then proceeded to 
indemnify himself for the deception practised on him by the Persians by 
occupying Kharag Island^ which belonged to Persia and was generally 
beld by the Shaikh of Bushehr as a part of his government ; and he 
contrived to retain possession of it until the next year. In 1800-01 
the ruler of ^Oman successfully seized, and for a time administered, 
the Bahrain Islands ; and in 1802, having been dislodged, he again 
managed to establish himself in possession ; hut he ultimately failed to 
make good his footing, and on his departure the Shaikhdom came under 
the domination of the Wahhabis. At the end of 1 804, on the death 
of Saiyid Sultan of Masqat, the Persian port of Bandar ^ Abbas and its 
dependencies, which he held on lease from the Persian Government^ were 
seized by the Bani Ma'’m, an Arab tribe but Persian subjects ; and 
another dispute, dangerous to the peace of the Gulf, thus came into 
being. 

It was in these circumstances of disturbance and confusion that Arab 
pirates, who may hitherto have been employing themselves quietly in 
harrying native shipping, were emboldened to turn their attention to 
British vessels and so became conspicuous. The seizure of the 
Bassein and the unprovoked attack on the Viper by the Qawasim 
in 1797, already referred to, were premonitory symptoms of trouble; 
and it cannot but be supposed that the negligence with which both 
oases were treated by the British authorities encouraged the commission 
of further offences. The next instances of lawlessness were not precisely 
piratical; they consisted in the plunder, in 1803, of the British ships 
'' Hector and Alert which had gone ashore on the Persian Coast, 
by the Arab Shaikh of Nakhilu and his subjects ; and in these partial 
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redress was obtained^ after the Japse of two years^ through the Persian 
Government and the Shaikh of Bushehr. In 1804 the crew and passen- 
gers of the Ply which had been captured, as already mentioned, by 
a French privateer, were piratically attacked while on their way to 
India in a native vessel that they had purchased at Bushehr and were 
carried off by the Qawasim, who did not readily restore them to liberty. 
In 1805 the Shannon and Trimmer two merchant vessels owned 
by Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah, were taken by Qasimi 
pirates ; and in the same year a fleet of Qasimi vessels attempted to 
seize the East India Company's large cruiser Mornington but were 
beaten off with loss. 


First British expedition against the Qawasim and treaty of peace, 

1805-06. 

The loss of the Shannon and the Trimmer was an affair too 
serious to be ignored ; and the Government of Bombay now directed 
Captain Seton, the British Resident at Masqat, apparently at his own 
suggestion, to assist the Sultan of ‘'Oman, who also had grievances 
against the Qawasim, in chastising that unruly tribe. At the beginning 
of June 1805 Captain Seton, in the Mornington . joined Saiyid 
Badar off Qishm ; but, before taking action against the~ Qawasim, the 
allies recovered by force the Persian leased seaport of Bandar ^Abbas 
and its dependencies, which had been lost to ''Oman, as already mentioned, 
on the death of Saiyid Sultan, This was a proceeding open to 
misconstruction by Persia, and one that made it evident, whatever reasons 
Captain Seton might allege in justification of his conduct, that his 
attention was not so firmly fixed as it ought to have been on the sole 
object of the joint expedition as sanctioned by Government. At length, 
in the beginning of July, an opportunity presented itself, and was 
promptly utilised by the allies, of blockading a considerable flotilla of 
Qasimi vessels in the anchorage of Qishm ; but the Sultan of ''Oman 
appeared indifferent to the advantages of a full and immediate settlement 
with the Qawasim, and the British Resident perhaps gave too much 
weight to their evasive pleas and promises of amendment. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, who probably overestimated -the effect of the lesson on 
the tribe, were at first inclined to insist on a very drastic and comprehensive 
settlement ; but, when it was shown to be impossible of attainment with- 
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out a continuation of hostilities, they allowed themselves to be placated hy 
the restoration of the hulls of the Shannon and Trimmer^^, from which 
everything of value had been removed; abandoned a just claim to 
com^Densation for incidental injuries ; and accepted a bond for future good 
behaviour, volunteered hy the Clawasim, without sureties. The so-called 
treaty embodying these conditions was dated 6th February 1806. A 
serious feature of the case was a doubt as to the connection with it of 
the Wahhabi Amir, whose dictation appears to have been alleged by the 
Qawasim as an excuse for their misdeeds, and to whom Mr. Manesty 
had already appealed in vain for restitution through a special messenger. 
An exaggerated idea of the power of the Amir was at this time current 
in the Persian Gulf, and the Qawasim were evidently acute enough to 
profit by it in prevailing on the British authorities to be satisfied with 
an incomplete settlement. 

The outcome of these perfunctory proceedings, in which the Resident 
was moreover hampered by directions intended to prevent a collision with 
the “Wahhabis, the Persians or the Turks, and even by a conflict of opinion 
with the British Residents at Basrah and Bushehr, was of course only 
to postpone the inevitable reckoning with the tribes until the piratical 
spirit had found a fresh opportunity of asserting itself* 


Temporary cessation of piracy followed by its revival on an 

increased scale, 1806-1809* 

For about two years the QaWasim remained quiescent ; but their 
better conduct was probably due, in part at least, to the stationing of 
a large British squadron in the Gulf in 1807-08 in connection with 
the rupture in Europe between Britain and Turkey. The policy of the 
GovernrUent of Bombay, who under the benevolent Mr. Duncan even 
prohibited the officers of their marine from firing first when the ships 
under their command were approached by Arab vessels in a threatening 
manner, cannot but have encouraged the Qawasim to resume their 
piratical courses; and a series of melancholy and disgraceful affairs 
Was the result of their forbearance. In April 1808 the Lively 
Was attacked off the Gujarat coast by four large Arab vessels, but 
defended herself with success ; and an opportunity of punishing some of 
the offenders, who were afterwards discovered at Surat, was Un- 
accountably 'neglected. During the same year a score of native Indian 
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craft fell victims to Arab pirates in Indian waters. In September 1808 
the Minerva another trading vessel owned hy Mr, Manesty^ the 
British Resident at Basrah, was captured by the Qawasim. Most of 
her oflScers and crew were barbarously put to death, while the wife of 
Lieutenant Taylor, a political officer in the Gulf, was carried into 
captivity and had to be ransomed^ and the second mate and the carpenter, 
who were taken to Ras-al-Khaimah, were never again seen. In October 
1808 the Sylph cruiser, accompanying Sir H. Jones'^s mission to 
Persia, was overpowered and had most of her crew massacred by Arab 
pirates ; but she was almost immediately retaken by H. M. S. 

Nereide which opportunely appeared upon the scene. About 
the same time four pirate vessels fell upon the Company'^s cruiser 

Nautilus proceeding up the Gulf ; but the latter, her commander 
having wisely disregarded the standing orders of the Bombay Govern- 
ment against forestalling attack, proved more than a match for her 
assailants. The Qawasim now possessed 63 large vessels and a huge 
fleet of small ones ; they had, it was reckoned, about 19,000 men afloat ; 
and their Shaikh insolently suggested that the Bombay Government 
should pay him blackmail, in return for which he would guarantee the 
safety of British commerce in the Gulf. In June 1809 the Deria 
Dowlut a British vessel under British command, was taken by the 
Qawasim. Piracies were also freely committed by Rahmah-bin-Jabir, au 
^Atbi freebooter of Qatar, but he showed remarkable prudence in 
abstaining from offences against vessels under the British flag. 


Second British expedition against the Qawasim and its results^ 

1809 - 10 . 


The measure of Qasimi iniquity w&.s now full, and in September 
1809 the Government of India despatched a combined naval and military 
expedition from Bombay under the joint command of^ Captain 
Wainwright, R.N., and Colonel L. Smith of the British military 
service. The chief object of the operations was to put an end to piracy 
by the destruction of all piratical craft and the conclusion of an arrange- 
ment with the piratical tribes Whereby the safety of navigation in the 
Gulf might for the future be assured. The force employed consisted of 
two vessels of the Royal Na^y, ten vessels of the East^ India Company's 
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marine, 1,000 European troops, comprising the 65th and part of the 
47th Foot and some artillery, and an e:iual strength of native sepoys. 
The first point of attack was the Q.asimi capital of Ras-al-Khaimah, 
which was bombarded on the 12th November 1809 and captured the 
next day by house to house fighting with little loss, some thirty large 
war vessels being afterwards destroyed in the harbour. On the 14th, in 
consequence of an alarm that a force of Wahhabis, with whom the 
commanders of the British expedition had been cautioned against coming 
into conflict, was approaching, the troops were hurriedly re-embarked ; 
and the enemy, whose spirit was still unbroken, defiantly re- occupied the 
town. 

A visit was then paid to Lingeh on the Persian Coast, where some 
piratical Arab war vessels were destroyed, after which operations were 
undertaken against the fort of Laft on the island of Qishm and resulted 
in its evacuation by the enemy. The fighting at Laft was the most 
severe in the course of the campaign and involved a loss to the British 
of 11 killed and 55 wounded. 

In January 1810 Colonel Smith at the instance of the Saiyid of 
^Oman, the restoration of whose authority at certain places where it had 
been overthrown was one of the secondary objects of the expedition, made 
a successful attack, with the help of an ^Omani contingent, upon the 
port of Shinas, which was desperately defended by a strong garrison in 
the Wahhabi interest. The Saiyid did not venture to re-occupy the 
position thus recovered ; and, on the withdrawal of the British and 
himself on board ship at the conclusion of the operations, a Wahhabi 
general from Baraimi fell upon and routed some of his forces which 
remained on shore. How Colonel Smith justified his direct action in 
this instance against the V\'ahhabis, which was contrary to his general 
instructions, is not clear : possibly the prohibition applied only to that 
part of his duty which was connected with the Qawasim and with 
piracy. 

After the Shinas affair the British armament revisited both the 
Pirate Coast and the Persian littoral, and some vessels were found and 
destroyed at Rams ; but the fleets of ^Ajmaii and Sharjah eluded 
discovery, except four vessels belonging to the latter which were detected 
and burned at Mughu. The ports of Mughu, Nakhilu, Charak, Kung 
and Band Mu^allun on the Persian side, which all belonged te the 
guilty or suspected class, were apparently found empty of large 
shipping. 

Part of the expedition returned to India in February 1810, imme- 
diately on the conclusion of these proceedings j and the remainder left 
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the Gulf in Aprils after operations against Eahmah-bin-Jabir of Qatar^ 
suggested by the British Resident at Bushehr, had been disallowed by the 
Government of India. No formal admission of defeat or written engage- 
ment for future good conduct was obtained from the piratical tribes j and 
the real work of pacification^ as the event showed^ yet remained to be 
done. The Wahhabi Amir^ to whom a communication was addressed^ in 
reply professed neutrality towards the British and stated that he had 
forbidden his followers to attack their vessels. 


British trade in the Persian Gulf, 1798-1 BIO. 

The subject of British trade in the Persian Gulf during this period 
is dealt with at length in the histories of the Persian Coast and Turkish 
^Iraq, and it is therefore unnecessary to enlarge on it here. In Persia 
especially there was a general revival of commercial activity^ due to the 
establishment of order by the Qajars after many years of virtual 
anarchy j and a not unsuccessful effort was made by the East India 
Company to resuscitate their trade in that country. The mission of 
Mehdi ^Ali Khan to Persia in 1798-99 had an important commercial 
aspect; so also had that of Captain J. Malcolm in 1799-1801 ; and 
exhaustive reports on the Persian Gulf trade were furnished by jMessrs* 
Maister and Fawcett^ two experts at Bombay, in 1799, and by Captain 
Malcolm during his stay in Persia in 1800. Horses, some of them for 
the King^s and the Company's mounted troops in India, were at this time 
a not unimportant export from both Turkish ^Iraq and Persia. The 
trade carried on by native merchants in Turkish ^Iraq was oppressed by 
heavy import; export, and transit duties ; and the Turkish currency 
became hopelessly depreciated, the value of the piastre falling from one- 
tenth of a pound sterling at Basrah in 1783 to one-twenty- fifth at 
Constantinople in 1811. 


British political establishments in the Persian Gulf, 1798-1810. 


There is little to notice in connection with British official matters Employmrnt 

of Mehdi ’All 

in the Persian Gulf, during the period, besides the exceptional employ- Khan in 
ment of Mehdi ^Ali Khan, a Persian gentleman, as Resident at Bushehr 
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and Envoy to the Persian Court, and the naanner in which his services 
were recognised. Mehdi ^Ali Khan was a personal protege of 
Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, and the principal facts of 
his history are related elsewhere in connection with his mission. 
During his tenure of the Bushehr Kesidency he presumably drew the 
ordinary pay of the appointment, and he was allowed in addition a per- 
centage on the increased profits which might accrue to the East India 
Company's trade through his exertions, also commission at the rate of ten 
per cent, on supplies furnished to the Company's cruisers ; but he received 
no special remuneration on accpunt of his mission to the Shah, which 
appears to have been suggested by himself, his actual expenses in connec- 
tion with the same being however refunded. In 1801, while still Kesi- 
dent at Bushehr, he was deputed by the Government of Bombay on a 
mission to Mokha in the Bed Sea ; and during his absence the following 
peculiar dispositions, made by himself and sanctioned by Government, 
took effect at Bushehr 


fie appointed Omdutettejaur Aka Mabomed Jafar, Zubdutettejaur Aka Mohamed 
Hossein, and Khoja Aratoon to take care of and protect the property of the Company 
with instructions to pay the utmost and most nnremitted attention to the details of 
their service, Omdutettejaur being to exercise the duties of Neabufc or of Deputy- 
ship, and Zubdutettejaur those of Wazarut or Stewardship, and Khoja Aratoon 
those of Tehveeldanree, i.e., to hold the immediate charge and custodylof all the 
articles, whether of money or goods. It Was incumbent on them to exert themselves 
in the sales of the latter, as soon as the plague was dissipated, considering the prices 
the same as those of the previous year and not liable to the variation of a single 
Deenar. It would greatly redound to their credit if they should be able to procure the 
vend of a considerable quantity of the goods previous to his return ; and in the event 
of the plague reaching Bushire they were to transpoit the Company's goods to wher- 
ever the propei-ty and families of Mullukettejaur Haji Kbeleel and of Haji Ismail 
might be removed to and remain deposited. With respect to the delivery of the 
goods that should have been sold, it was necessary that the authority and order for all 
issues of this kind be given conjointly to the sepoys from all the three persons above 
named ; and all receipts from the merchants of the prices of the goods, which were to 
he carefully recovered as they fell due, must be immediately lodged under the charge 
of Khoja Aratoon in the Treasury, over which the Company's sepoys must day atid 
night remain constantly stationed as sentinels, and each of the three persons above 
named (was) to keep accounts of the receipt of all sums of money on account of the 
Sarkar- As long as Captain Malcolm remained in Persia, whatever requisition he 
might make or order he noight issue (was) to be considered as (that) of Government 
itself, and every attention paid that not a hair's-hreadth of deviation take place in the 
execution of any of his commands. 
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It was added, no doubt in accordance with the customs o£ the Resi- 
dency, that,— 


Every Sunday, from sunrise to sunset, the flag was to remain hoisted ; and, when- 
ever any ship appeared in the offing displaying the English colours, it was to be 
immediately answered by the hoisting of the Residency (flag); and on the three festival 
days, Christmas, New Year’s Day, and His Majesty the King of Great Britain’s 

Birthday, the nsual ceremonies were to be observed and the accustomed gratuities be 
bestowed on the sepoys, etc. 


In 180S, as mentioned elsewhere, Mehdi^Ali Khan was compulsorily 
retired from the service, his phenomenal mendacity, though faithfully exer- 
cised in his employers^ interest, having become, it would appear, a cause of 
scandal and even of diplomatic difficulties. On his retirement he received 
a pension of H800 a month; and, when he died in July 1804* leaving 
little or no property, it was continued at the reduced rate of H500 a 
month to his heirs. The financial responsibility of sending his corpse 
to Najaf for interment at an estimated expenditure of E20,000 was 
undertaken, in case a grant for the purpose should not be sanctioned by 
Government, by his friend Mr. Duncan, who apparently caused the body 
to be accompanied by a Mr. Henshaw. Mr. Duncan referred to his own 
conduct on this occasion as a mark of attention, which I can never 
regret to have shown to the last solicitations of an extraordinary man, 
whose uncommon talents have during a period of about eighteen years 
“ been in various instances ably applied to the promotion of the British 
interests in that quarter of Asia extending from the Ganges River to 
the Caspian and Red Seas, of which the Company at home have mote than 
once expressed their sense, accompanying their latest mention of the 
subject in relation more particularly to the beneficial operation of his 
“ great proceedings in that quarter and to the increased vend he had made 
‘^such progress in introducing, and was so likely to establish, for our 
British woollens with the expression of a desire that some complimentary 
token of their approbation might be bestowed on him by this Govern- 
^^ment^^; and he added As no good opportunity occurred of carrying this 
part of their orders into effect, they may perhaps he pleased to consider 
it the more allowable to be put to some expenses in procuring for him a 
coveted grave.^^ 

The state of the Residency building at Bushehr in 1798 is sufficiently Miscellaneous 
explained by the following request addressed by Mr. Hankey Smith to 
Government after the local disturbances which occurred in that year ; I 
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leave to iterate my solicitations for reinforcement of sepoys as 
absolutely necessary to defend this old ruin from the attempts its appear- 
*^ance seems to invite with impunity to the beastly rabble which have of 
late inhabited this place, Basrah continued to be^ at the beginning of 
the period; the channel through which the most recent European news 
was received by the British in India; and thus we find the Resident 
remarking; in closing a letter to the Governor and Council of Bombay 
on the 10th October 1799 I have also the honour to transmit you the 
Lloyd^s Evening Post from the 12th to the 29th July and Journal de^^ 
Erancfort from the 22nd J uly to the 9th August, containing very inter- 
esting intelligence; to which I beg leave to make a respectful reference/^ 
In 1806 the Residencies at Baghdad and Bushehr were made in all 
respects subordinate to the Government of Bombay; and the Residents 
were prohibited from corresponding direct with the Government of 
India, which previously, it would seem; they had been at liberty to do. 


HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULF FROM THE END 
OF THE NAPOLEONIC ERA IN THE EAST TO THE 
FINAL ESTABLISHMENT OF MARITIME SECURITY 
IN THE GULF; 1810-1836. 


The next period in the history of the Persian Gulf was distinguished 
by immunity from the disturbing influences of European politics, 
and by the close and beneficial attention which Britain devoted to 
local questions, especially the repression of piracy. The Perso- 
Russian war of 1804^ closed indecisively with the Treaty of Gulistan 
in 1813. Danger from France no longer, existed ; in India, apart from 
the Gurkha war of 1814-1815 and the Pindari and Maratha troubles 
of 1817; peace and security generally prevailed; and it was not until 
towards the close of the period that Russia, having defeated both 
Persia and Turkey in the field, and having obtained by the '1 reaty of 
Turkmanchai in 1828 and that of Unkiar Skelessi in 1833 a command- 
ing influence in those countries, began to be suspected by British 
politicians of designs * on India similar to those formerly attributed 

^ Illustrfttions of the Russophobia which came into existence at this time will be 
found in the works of various contemporary writers, in Wellsted's Travels in 
Arabia (I, 400—04) and Mignan's Winter Journey (II, 144 — 171). 
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to France. A treaty founded on the treaty of 1809, but directed, 
though general in its terms, against Russia rather than against Prance, 
was concluded between Britain and Persia in 1814, the year after the 
treaty of Gulistan between Persia and Russia. This treaty, which 
bound Persia to assist in preventing a European attack upon India 
and Britain to give active support to Persia in repelling an invasion 
of her territory by a European power, underwent a serious modification 
in 18^8, whereby Britain was released from the last-mentioned condition, 
with the consent of Persia, in consideration of a money payment. Finally 
ill 1834, on a change of sovereign taking place in Persia, Britain and 
Russia agreed mutually to respect the independence and territorial inte- 
grity of that country but the understanding was the prelude to a sharp 
and even dangerous crisis between them in Persian affairs. 


Maximum deTelopment, decline, and temporary extinction of the 
Wahhabi power, 1810-1819, 


In 1810, immediately after the second British expedition against 
the Qawasim, the general power of the Wahhabi state and its influence 
in Persian Gulf affairs, reached their highest point; but a decline of 
both, though as yet unforeseen, was near at band. The Wahhabis 
at this time held undisturbed possession not only of all Central Arabia, 
but also of the greater part of Hijaz, including the sacred cities of 
Makkah and Madinah ; and portions, at least, of Yaman were under 
their control. In the direction of Syria they had, it would seem, 
made themselves masters of the oasis of Jauf-al-'Amir ; and their armies 
from time to time still threatened the Pashaliq of Baghdad, 
and even its capital. Kuwait continued to defy their occasional 
efforts for its reduction; hut Hasa, Qatar and Bahrain had fallen 
entirely under their sway and were formed in 1810 into a province of 
the Wahhabi empire, governed by a Wahhabi ofiicial who was stationed 
in Bahrain. The ^ ahhabis had recently strengthened their hold upon 
the ^Oman Promontory by occupying, from their advanced base at 
Baraimi, some forts in the Shamailiyah district; and their local' 
prestige upon the Pirate Coast had been little if at all shaken by 
the British, capture of Ras-al-Khaimah, though it took place almost 
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under their eyes, or even by the expulsion of their own garrison by 
a British and ^Omani force from the port of Shinas, which they 
had lately seized. I'heir attitude towards the Saiyid of ^Oman was 
menacing in the extreme. 


Advance of 
the Egyptians 
in Western 
Arabia and 
gradual 
relaxation of 
Wahhabi 
pressure in 
the Persian 
Gulf, 
1811 - 1815 . 


In 1811 Muhammad ^Ali, Pasha of Egypt, began his operations 
for the recovery of the Turkish Red Sea districts usurped by the 
Wahhabis ; and the effect of his movements was felt at once even on 
the opposite side of Arabia, their hold upon which the Wahhabis found 
themselves obliged partially to relax. Before the end of the year 
Qatar and Bahrain^ attacked by the Saiyid of ^Oman, were evacuated 
by their garrisons ; but Mutlaq, their able and energetic commander at 
Baraimi^ was nevertheless able to invade the ^Oman Sultanate and to 
capture the fort of Samail in the heart of that country. In 1811 or 1812 
a symptom of anxiety, or at least of a willingness to abandon his policy 
of haughty isolation, was shown by the Wahhabi Amir in despatching 
an envoy to the Persian Government of Pars ; hut the mission had no 
visible results. In 1812, after one serious disaster, the Egyptians 
succeeded in expelling the Wahhabis from Madinah ; and in the following 
year they recovered Makkah, Jiddah and Taif; hut an expedition which 
they made against Turabah ended in failure. The Hajj or public 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah, closed by the Wahhabis since 
1802, was now thrown open once more to the Muhammadan world. 
Notwithstanding the reverses sustained by the Wahhabis and some 
military assistance lent by Persia to the Sultan of ^Oman, the Wahhabi 
commander at Baraimi was again able, in 1812-1813, to invade the 
Sultanate with success, to overran the districts of Masqat, Eastern 
Hajar and Ja^alan with fire and sword, and to attach permanently to 
the Wahhabi interest, by their conversion to Wahhabi principles, two of 
the leading tribes in the eastern part of the country. Towards the end 
of 1813, however, after a profitable inroad into the Batinah district, 
Mutlaq was killed in operations against a tribe in the interior 
of ^Oman; and the weakened position of the Wahhabis in Eastern 
Arabia could then no longer be disguised. In 1814 the Wahhabi 
state suffered a still greater loss in the death of the Amir Sa^’ud, a 
chief of diplomatic and administrative ability* and after this their 
affairs, partly for want of his intelligent guidance, and partly on account 
of the obstinate perseverance of the Egyptians in their attacks from 
the west, went steadily from bad to worse. In September 1814 the 
W^ ahhabis, under a local leader achieved a victory over the Egyptians 
in Zahran ; but this ^as then last triumph. In January 1815 the 
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troops of the Amir were overthrown at the decisive battle of Bisal 
a place on the inland confines of the Hijaz district; the capture of 
Turabah followed ; and even the remote settlements of Banyah and Bis hah 
were visited by an expedition. 

The scene of action then shifted to the northwards^ where Tusun 
Pashah^ son of Muhammad ^Ali, considering the opportunity favour- 
able^ advanced from Madinah with a small force of about 1^000 men 
to Bass in Qasim. The movement, which was undertaken in defiance 
of Muhammad ’’Alps orders, was a dangerous one; hut the Wahhabi 
Amir was overawed and agreed, in consideration of the Egyptians 
retiring from Qasim, to relinquish his claims to Makkah and Madinah, 
to acknowledge the Sultan of Turkey as his suzerain in a general sense, 
and to accept a line passing through Hanakiyah as the boundary between 
his dominions and the country under the direct rule of the Egyptians. 
Tusun Pasha*s expedition into Central Arabia lasted from the middle 
of March to the end of June 1815, and his halt in Qasim was' of only 
four weeks^ duration. The treaty arranged with’ the Wahhabis was 
not ratified by Muhammad ^Ali, possibly from pique at his son^s 
disobedience and success, but perhaps because he did not think its 
terms sufficiently favourable. 

In the next year, 1816, Muhammed ^Ali despatched Ibrahim Pasha, 
another of his sons, from Egypt in command of a large force with 
express orders to crush the Wahhabis by advancing to their capital 
of Darah'yah. The operations did not commence until 1817, when 
Ibrahim Pasha reached Hanakiyah and began to act against the hostile 
tribes in that vicinity and in the direction of Jabal Shammar. The 
first regular engagement of the campaign took place at Jabal Mawiyah, 
where the Amir ^Abdullah attacked an Egyptian force and suffered 
a serious defeat. Ibrahim Pasha then pushed on to Bass, which he 
besieged for three or four months, but failed to take, notwithstanding 
heavy losses in killed and wounded and a vast expenditure of ammunition. 
He obtained possession, however, without difficulty, of Khabrah, ■'Anaizah 
and Buraidah ; and Qasim as a whole then submitted to him. 

Shaqrah in Washam was taken in January 1818, after a short siege, 
it being the first place in Southern Najd to fall ; and a massacre was 
committed by the Egyptian troops at Dhrumah, but not without some 
provocation in the shape of an irregular attack which was made upon 
them. On the 6th April 1818 the operations against Dara’iyah were 
begun ; and they continued with varying success, the besieging Egyptian 
force being itself at times reduced to the utmost straits, until the 9th 
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September. The Amir ^Abdullah then surrendered and was sent a 
prisoner to Constantinople, where, contrary to the hopes with which 
he had been amused, he was executed. Dara^yah, after bein^ plundered, 
was razed to the ground ; and fortifications of every sort were destroyed 
throughout the whole of the conquered districts. 

The Egyptians, after the destruction of the Wahhabi capital, 
annexed Hasa, where, as well as in Najd, military posts were established 
by them at various points. They also undertook a number of expeditions 
against refractory tribes ; but they did not establish anything approaching 
to effective control of the country ; and, for the most part, they failed 
even to understand their political environment. The strain of a genera] 
occupation having become too great to be endured, the Egyptian 
troops in July 1819 evacuated Hasa, which was made over to the 
chiefs of the Bani Khalid, the original rulers of the district before 
the Wahhabis, to be held in dependence on the Porte ; and in the 
following month Ibrahim Pasha himself, accompanied by the bulk 
of the Egyptian army of occupation, which never so far as is 
known amounted to more than several thousand men, withdraw from 
Najd to Hijaz. Some Egyptian garrisons, however, seem to have re- 
mained in Najd until 1824, after which none are mentioned ; hut the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey was not expressly repudiated 
after their departure, and a nominal tribute even continued to be paid 
him by the Wahhabi Amir. 


Eevival of piracy and various events in the Persian Gulf, 

181149. 


The effects of the punishment of the Qawasim by the British expedi- 
tion of 1809-10 soon passed away; and the rapid revival of piracy 
thereafter, occurring at a time when the Wahhabis were in a depressed 
condition and when their local influence was weakened to such an extent 
that it had almost ceased to exist, seemed to prove that the innate greed 
and ferocity of the Arab tribes, not Wahhabi instigation or compulsion, 
were the true causes of maritime disorder in the Persian Gulf. 

The only native power in the Gulf which served as a check upon 
either the Wahhabis or the Qawasim was that of the ^Oman Sultanate, 
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tvhich remained almost continuously at war with both. In 1811 Saiyid 
Sa^id took an active part in compelling the Wahhabis to relinquish their 
hold on Qatar and Bahrain ; and the "Wahhabi governor stationed in 
Bahrain was at the same time actually made a prisoner by him^ or by 
his allies the Al Khalifah o£ Bahrain. It is possible that the A1 
Khallfah^ as afterwards asserted by the Sultan of ^Oman, were moved^ 
whether by gratitude or by considerations of expediency, to admit their 
political dependence upon Masqat. From 1813 onwards the ^Omani 
ruler was in correspondence with Muhammad ^Ali Pasha of Egypt in 
regard to measures to be taken against the Wahhabis and the Qawasim; 
and in that year and in the next, having failed to secure the active 
support of the British, he made efforts on bis own account to reduce the 
Qasimi capital of Ras-al-Khnimah ,* but the only result was a treaty, 
soon disregarded, by which the Qawasim bound themselves to refrain 
from preying on the inhabitants of certain coasts claimed by the Sultan 
as under his protection. 

The attitude of the Government of India towards the W ahhabis and 
the Qawasim during the critical rears immediately following the expedi- 
tion of 1S09-10 was undecided; and, largely in consequence of their in- 
decision, the fruits of that considerable effort were in the end altogether 
lost. The Wahhabi envoy who visited Persia in 1811 or 181 2- did not fail 
to make overtures to the British Resident at Bushehr for the establishment 
of mutual amity and commercial relations between their respective states ; 
but the Government of India seemingly hesitated to pronounce on th^ 
question until 1814, when they decided, without prejudice to the mainten^ 
ance and even encouragement of friendly intercourse, to avoid entering into 
a treaty with the Wahhabi Amir. The Sultan of ^Oman, before embarking 
on his expedition of 1814 against Eas-al-Khaimah, tried to persuade the 
British authorities in India to make common cause with him against the 
Qawasim, and argued that the Agreements of 1 798 and 1800 between 
himself and the British power constituted an offensive-defensive alliance 
under which it was impossible for them to ignore his request ; but the 
validity of his contention was not admitted, and no naval or military 
assistance was afforded him. The British Eesident in the Persian Gulf, 
however, under orders from Government, accompanied the ‘’Om&ni fleet 
to Ras-al-Khaimah upon two occasions ; but no opportunity apparently 
presented itself, ns had been hoped, for intervention by him with advam 
tage to British interests. Towards the end of 1814, in connection with 
demands made by the British Eesident for reparation in a particular case, 
an emissary bearing letters from the Wahhabi Amir and the Shaikh of 
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th.ft Qawasim appeared at Bushelir ; and a preliminary agreement for the 
discontinuance by the Qawasim of their attacks upon vessels under the 
British flag, for the restitution by them of certain specific property, and 
for their adoption of a distinguishing flag was executed ; but it remained 
a dead letter. 

In these circumstances, of unsuccessful action by the Sultan of 
^Oman and practical inaction on the part of the British Government, 
piratical offences by the Qawasim recommenced and rapidly multiplied. 
The years 1810 and 1811 passed quietly, but in 181^ signs were 
perceived of a revival of piracy. 

In 1813 several large native vessels belonging to Basrah and Kangun 
were attacked and robbed by Qawasim j some others owned by British 
Indian subjects and flying the British flag met with similar treatment; 
and others again remained confined to port in India, not venturing to 
sail on account of the increasing danger at sea. 

In lSl4i the Ahmad Shah,^'’ a native vessel under British colours, 
was plundered while aground near Qais Island by the Shaikh of Charak, 
and part of the booty was carried to Ras-al-Khaimah by Qawasim who 
were probably concerned in the crime : this was the case which led to the 
correspondence, in the same year, between the British Resident at 
Bushehr and the Wahhabi and Qasimi chiefs. About the same time a 
Persian vessel was captured between Masqat and Bandar Abbas. In 
August 1814 some native craft under the British flag were taken by 
Arab pirates at sea off Porbandar ; and a boat which the Resident sent 
with a communication in this case to the Qasimi Shaikh was actually, 
notwithstanding the preliminary agreement very recently concluded by 
the emissary of that chief at Bushehr, seized in the Ras-al-Khaimah 
harbour and confiscated. 

This last act was virtually a declaration of war, and we are conse- 
quently not surprised to observe that a great increase of maritime 
offences affecting British vessels occurred in 1815 and 1816. In the 
former year a ship belonging to the Sultan of ‘'Oman, and carrying 
property of the East India Company, was seized by the Qawasim at 
Mughu with the assistance, or at least the knowledge, of the inhabitants 
of that place ; half a dozen native Indian vessels were captured in Indian 
waters ; the Sultan of ^Oman^s flag-ship Caroline was all but taken, 
the Saiyid himself being wounded, in an encounter with a large Qasimi 
fleet off Quryat ; and a British Indian vessel was overpowered near 
Masqat, of which the crew were all either killed or kidnapped. In 
January 1816 the East India Company's small armed vessel ^^Deriak 
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Dowlut, with a wholly Indian complement, was captured by Ras-al- 
Khaimah corsairs near Dwarka, and the bulk of her people were either 
slain or wounded ; and in the same month a considerable Qasimi 
squadron engaged the Company's cruiser Aurora while convoying 
a treasure vessel for the Sultan of ^Omto in tlie Persian Gulf, but 
suffered defeat and heavy loss. Attacks winch were next made by 
Qasimi pirates upon the American ship Persia, the Macaulay, and 
the Cintra were unsuccessful ; but a French schooner, on her way 
from Mauritius to Basrah under convoy of a French ship, was 
daringly plundered. Among the victims of Arab lawlessness, which 
now followed one another in i*apid succession, was a ship of unknown 
name under British colours, which was never seen again and of whose 
crew none survived ; also the Company's armed boat Turrarow.'^ 
Later in the year three native Surat merchantmen were taken by 
Qawasim in the Eed Sea, this affair involving a loss to the owners 
of about twelve lakhs of rupees, besides which almost the entire crews 
were massacred. 


The above list of outrages is probably not exhaustive even in regard 
to British and Indian vessels, and it takes almost no account of the 
depredations upon ordinary Arab and Persian shipping, which the British 
authorities did not at this time regard as a matter affecting themselves. 
The spectacle of the offences committed by the Qawasim with profit and 
impunity did not fail to demoralise a number of the Arab Shaikhs upon 
the Persian Coast opposite, and the Bahrain Islands became a great 
market and distributing centre in the Gulf for the stolen property which 
the Qawasim acquired by their violence. 


An expedition by the Sultan of ''Oman against Bahrain provided, 
in the summer of 1816, an interlude in the harrowing drama of Qasimi 
outrages, In 1811 Saiyid Sa'id had taken action in Bahrain as the 
friend of the ^Atbi ruling family and their helper against the Wahhabis ; 
bnt now, on their denying the political allegiance which he claimed from 
them as his due, he appeared once more on the scene as the ally of Persia 
and of their mortal enemy, the pirate Rahmah-bin-Jabir, while they on 
their part sought the aid of their former oppressors the Wahhabis and of 
the piratical Qaw?sim. The Sultan enooilraged the idea that his action 
was countenanced, and would even be supported, by the British Govern- 
ment ; but the Resident in the Persian Gulf, who visited Bahrain while 
the ^Omani attack was impending, found means to convince the Shaikh 
of Bahrain, though not without the execution of an unauthorised agree- 
ment, that the attitude of the British towards him was one of benevolent 
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neutrality, Saiyid Sa^id, disregarding an offer of British mediation, 
soon afterwards made a descent on the island of Muharraq ; but he was 
driven again to his ships with heavy loss. The feebleness of the Bahrain 
principality, however, continued to invite aggression by its stronger 
neighbours. 

The serious Bed Sea case, constituting as it did a warning of the 
extent to which piracy might he expected to spread if it were allowed to 
flourish unchecked in the Persian Gulf, led to an unconditional demand for 
reparation being made on the Qasimi Shaikh, at the end of November 
1816, under orders from the Government of India. The demand was 
presented by the Resident in the Gulf, who took with him to Ras-al- 
Khaimah one vessel of the Royal Navy and three of the East India 
Company's marine, but it was rejected by the Shaikh with such obstinacy 
and even insolence that the Resident was provoked, though uo coercive 
action was sanctioned by his instructions, to undertake an immediate 
naval attack upon Ras-al-Khaimah. This enterprise, however, which 
was carried out on the 1st December 1816, resolved itself into a futile 
long-range cannonade, and was abandoned without any advantage having 
been obtained. Two vessels were then sent with demands for satisfaction 
to the ports of Sharjah, Lingeh and Charak, where it is probable that they 
met with no greater success than had attended the visit of the whole 
squadron to Ras-al-Khaimah. The marauding fleet of Ras-al-Khaimah 
alone consisted at this time of about 60 large vessels, and the piratical 
ports of Sharjah, Rams, Lingeh and Charak boasted some 40 others of a 
smaller size: of all these a great proportion were constantly at sea, and 
they were frequently sighted by the British cruisers, which however were 
seldom able to come up with them on account of their superior sailing 
qualities. 

The demonstration against Ras-al-Khaimah was not, perhaps, 
altogether without effect : at any rate there was a diminution during 
the next two years in the number of attacks committed by the Qawasim 
upon British vessels. Towards the end of 1817, however, a Qasimi 
fleet raided Shaikh Shu^aib Island, and threatened "'Asalu, Kangun, and 
Daiyir in such a manner as to cause a serious panic at Bushehr ; and 
about the same time the Qawasim captured two native ships off Oiu, 
oesides the Mustapha, an Arab vessel under British colours and 
command, at a point only 70 miles from Bombay. At the end of 1818 
the East India Company's cruiser Antelope in a spirited action 
fought with considerable risk to herself, saved the Sultan of ^Oman^s ship 
Rahmany and a Baghlah from capture by a group of Qasimi vessels 
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with which she found them engaged ; and other encounters^ too numerous 
to be mentioned^ took place between the Qawasim and His Majesty^s 
and the East India Company's ships. 


Third British expedition against the Qawasim, settlement, and 
connected occurrences, 1819-20. 


At length, various internal troubles in India having been successfully 
surmounted between 1814 and 1817, it was resolved by the British 
Government of that country to make an end of piracy in the Persian 
Gulf. 


In the spring of 1819 Captain Sadleir was sent in advance from 
Bombay to arrange for the co-operation with the British against the 
Qawasim of the Sultan of ^Oman, and, if possible, of the Egyptian forces 
then occupying Najd and Hasa, to whose commander he was authorised 
to offer possession of Eas-al-Khaimah as an incentive to joint action. 
A satisfactory understanding with Saiyid Sa^id was reached ; but from 
the first there was no chance of an agreement with the Egyptians, who, 
before the season fixed for British action arrived in the autumn of 1819, 
had withdrawn entirely from their acquisitions in Hasa and partially 
even from Najd. Dr, Jukes was sent on a special mission to the 
Persian Governor of Ears to reassure him as to the objects of the British 
expedition, and suitable explanations were also offered to the Shah of 
Persia through the British Envoy at Tehran. 

The British armament, which left India at the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1819 and was under the command and political control of General 
Sir W. Grant Keir, consisted of three vessels of the Royal Navy, six of 
the Bast India Company's marine, and a land force of over 8,000 men, 
including a company of European artillery, the 47th and 65th Eoot, and 
a battalion and some details of native Indian infantry ; and it was 
joined before Ras-al-Khaimah by the Sultan of ^Oman with two ships 
and 600 men. An ^Omani army also marched by land to the scene of 
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operations, but arrived too late to be o£ service. Lieutenant Bruce, the 
British Resident at Bushehr, was attached to General Grant Keir^s stafi 
as his political adviser. A landing was made on the 3rd December 1819, 
and on the 9th the town was occupied without resistance, after a short 
siege in which the artillery played the principal part. The enemy 
suffered heavily in the fighting ; but the British losses were, by compari- 
sion, very slight. The hill fort of Dhayah near Rams was taken on the 
22nd December, when nearly 400 fighting men laid down their arms and 
became prisoners of war ; and serious operations were then at an end. In 
January 1820 a fort having been constructed and a British garrison 
established at Ras-al-Khaimah, the other ports of the Pirate Coast were 
visited, and a clean sweep was made of their military defences and of 
their larger war vessels. A squadron also repaired to Bahrain and 
obtained the surrender and destruction of several piratical craft which 
had found refuge there j and similar measures were taken at Lingeh, 
Mughu, '’Asalu and Kangun upon the Persian side. 

These decisive proceedings quickly resulted in the submission of all 
the Arab chiefs of the Pirate Coast ; and on the 8th January 1820 a 
General Treaty of Peace was framed, to which on various dates they 
severally became parties, and to which the Atbi Shaikhs of Bahrain also 
adhered. By this Treaty the Arab signatories bound themselves and 
their subjects to abstain for the future from plunder and piracy as 
distinguished from lawful and open warfare, by sea; and vaiious 
arrangements were prescribed for ensuring a strict observance by them 
of their new obligations, among these being the adoption by the tribe 
of a common distinctive flag, and the institution of a system of ships’ 
papers for purposes of identification. The Treaty also contained articles 
directed against the inhuman practice, hitherto common, of butchering 
prisoners of war, and against the slave trade. It was clearly recognised, 
however, at least by the commander of the British expedition, that 
security in the future would depend less upon the paper engagements 
subscribed by the Qawasim and other tribes than upon the ability and 
alacrity of the British Government to punish violations of the same. 
The policy involved in this view having fortunately been accepted 
by the British authorities in India, who never again allowed a piratical 
proceeding in the Persian Gulf to pass without instant notice and 
punishment, the old regime of lawlessness and violence at once became 
obsolete ; but for some years vigilance and occasional action continued 
to be required in order to prevents its return. 
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The Sultan of ^Oman did not neglect the opportunity afforded by his 
close association with the British in the expedition of ISIO 20 to 
reassert his claims to suzerainty over the Bahrain Islands ; and the Al 
Khalifah joint Shaikhs of that principality^ though the British authorities 
were careful to avoid even the appearance of supporting Saiyid Sa^id^s 
pretensions^ were eventually intimidated by him into sending a represen- 
tative to Masqat; through whom they promised an annual tribute of 
S30;000. The Persian Government of Fto; on whose support the Saiyid 
had hitherto leaned in his enterprises against Bahrain, were much 
chagrined by this settlement, in which they had no part. 
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Period of special precautions against piracy immediately following 
the expedition, 1820-23. 


It had for some years been regarded as desirable that the British 
Government should possess a permanent base of action in the Persian 
Gulf. This project was first raised in connection with the question of 
trade and the sux^posed designs of European powers in Persia ; but, with 
the rise of piracy, greater stress came to be laid upon its military advan- 
tages in relation to the smaller and more turbulent of the Gulf powers. 
In 1801 an ineffectual effort t was made, as we have seen, to obtain the 
cession of some islands by Persia, which would have made the realisation 
of the scheme possible ; in 1808-09, the seizure of Kharag was contem- 
plated, and all but carried into execution, by the Government of India ; 
and the commanders of the expedition of 1809-10, against the 
Qawasim were ordered J: to select a suitable island for a British settle- 
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* Vied page 193 and page 196 ante, 
t Vide page 175 ante, 

j: The orders on this point, in 1809, were worded as follows : — 

“ The Governor in Council would also be happy to he favoured with your opinioti 
in respect to the most eligible island iu the vicinity of the Joasmee porta whi'ch it 
would be advisable for us to occupy as a maritime station or Residency in preference to 
Muscat, with the view of more effectually commanding the entrance of the Gulph 
and checking the future depredations of the pirates, accompanied by your sentiments 
in respect to the force that may he necessary to maintain [the] possession not only 
against the native powers in the Gulph but also with reference to such European force 
as (may) occasionally visit that quarter, and which it is not to be supposed will ever 
exceed two French frigates at the utm'ost, so long aS we maintain out maritime 
superiority. The removal of the Residency from Muscat is the more desirablip from 
the lamentable casualties that have ocoui red at that insalubrious station, at i^hich 
perhaps every object we have iu view would be attainable through the agency of this 
native broker, controlled by the presence of the Resident at a vicinal port.” 
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inent, but uo action appears to have been taken by them on this part 
of their instructions. The project of a British central station^'’ in the 
Persian Gtilf^ which might ultimately supersede for all purposes^ the East 
India Compaiiy'’s settlements at Bushehr and even Basrah^ was revived 
in connection with the expedition of 1819-2-0 j and General Sir W. 
Grant Keir^ at his departure from India, was instructed to report on the 
question with especial reference to the islands of Qishm and Hanjam. 
In the end, as Ras-al-Khaimah, where arrangements were at first made 
for installing the permanent British garrison, was found to 
be unsuitable, the General recommended the transfer of the troops 
to Qishm j but he deprecated the immediate removal, which 
had been suggested, of the British- Political Residency in the Persian Gulf 
to the same place. Advantage was accordingly taken of a claim asserted 
by the Sultan of '’Oman to possession of Qishm in his own right — and 
not as a leaseholder under the Persian crown, which he was in the case 
of Bandar ^Abbas, — to obtain from him written permission to occupy 
that island ; and in July 1820 the British detachment left at Ras-al- 
Khaimah was transferred to Qishm town. The new station, however, 
proved intolerably hot and unhealthy ; and, after Dairistan and Salagh 
on the south coast of the island had been tried and found unsuitable, 
the garrison, early in 1822, was established at Basidu. 

The occupation of Qishm provoked, as seems to have been foreseen, 
extreme resentment on the part of the Persian Government, who absolutely 
denied the title of the Sultan of ^Omaii to independent sovereignty over 
Qishm, and who even, by way of rejoinder, claimed the Sultan'^s domi- 
nions in Arabia as an appendage of Persia. Dr. Jukes, who was sent 
to Shiraz in the summer of 1821 to explain matters, seems to have 
succeeded in reconciling the Persian Governor of Pars to the accomplished 
fact of the British occupation of Qishm ; but no argument which the 
British representative at Tehran could adduce had any effect on the 
mind of the Shah or his ministers ; and they continued to demand, as 
they had done from the first, the withdrawal of the British detachment. 
Eventually the authorities in India arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be better to evacuate the island than to be constantly at issue 
with Persia in regard to it j but a sudden rupture of relations between 
the Persian monarch and the British Charge Affaires at Tehran, which 
occurred in the spring of 1822, made it inexpedient to appear to comply 
with the wishes of the Persian Government until the end of that year or 
the beginning of 1823. Then at length the Qishm detachment, which 
really served no useful purpose, was removed to India. 
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A small but serious and unnecessary war ,^111011 took place in 1R20- 
2^1 served to illustrate one of the dangers attendant on the presence of a 
moveable British force in the Gulf under the orders of a political oflBcer 
with large discretionary powers. The Bani Bu “’Ali of the Ja^alan 
district in ^Oman^ who were at the time in rebellion against the Sultan^ 
having murdered a messenger sent by Captain Thompson^ the British 
political representative and military commander on Qishm^ to interview 
them in regard to a case of piracy^ that officer was induced to make 
common cause with Saiyid Sa'^id^ and joined him^ with a force of about 
400 Indian sepoyS; in an attack upon the Bani Bu ’’Ali capital^ situated 
in the interior behind the port of Sur. The result was a grave disaster 
in which the small British force was practically destroyed, along with 
its officers, and the Sultan-’s levies were either dispersed or cut up, and 
from which Captain Thompson himself and Saiyid Sa^id were fortunate 
in escaping with their lives . 
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The Government of Bombay, as soon as they became aware of the 
facts, removed Captain Thompson from his appointment ; but at the same 
time, thinking it necessary to vindicate the military reputation of 
Britain in '’Oman, they despatched an expedition to Sur under 
General L. Smith, who had had previous experience of Arab warfare at 
Eas-al-Khaimah in 1809-10. The military force, which consisted of 
about 1,300 Europeans, drawn from the Bombay Artillery, His Majesty'’s 
65th Foot, and the Bombay European Regiment, and of over 1,500 
native sepoys, arrived in ^Oman at the end of January 1 821 and advanced 
in February on the head-quarters of the Bani Bu ^Ali, where, on the 2nd 
March, a bloody engagement was fought upon the very scene of the 
previous encounter. The British casualties in killed and wounded were 
nearly 200, but the loss of the enemy amounted to considerably more 
than that number in killed alone ; and the result was the complete 
submission of the tribe, a number of whom were temporarily deported to 
India. 


While the British were thus engaged, in the lower Persian Gulf and Buptui-e of 
Gulf of ■’Oman, in making secure the pacificatory results of the expedi- tions with the 
tion of 1819-20, a crisis occurred in Turkish ^Iraq which, but for the ^aohdsd 
personal influence of Mr. Rich, the Resident at Baghdad, might have had 1820-23. 
serious consequences. The cause was the arrogant behaviour of the 
Pasha of Baghdad, who persisted in disregarding the treaty rights and 
privileges of British subjects in the Pashaliq, and who ultimately 
presumed so far as to levy double the legitimate duties upon British trade. 

In 1820, in consequence of his arbitrary proceedings, the British Factoiy 
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at Basrali was temporarily transferred to Muhamroareh ; and in tlie 
spring of 1821 the Residency at Baghdad was for a short time besieged 
by Turkish troops with the apparent purpose of intimidating the Resident, 
or even of seizing his person. Mr. Rich was able, however, by firm and 
judicious action, to extricate himself from his dangerous situation at 
Bag'hdadj and retired via Basrah to Persia, where he remained until his 
death from cholera in the autumn of the year. A demand for satis- 
faction and for the removal of grievances was enforced by Mr. Riches 
successor; Captain Taylor, under instructions from the Indian Govern- 
ment; by a transfer of the whole British political establishment from 
Turkish ^Iraq to Kuwait^ where it remained from the end of 1821 until 
April 1822, The settlement secured by these means was such as effectually 
to safeguard British interests in the Pashaliq, and in 1823 a document in 
which it was formally recorded in detail was obtained by Captain Taylor 
from the Pasha. 

Simultaneously with these difEculties in Turkish ^Iracp trouble arose 
between the Persian Government and the British Resident, Lieutenant 
Bruce, at Bushehr : it was due to the success of the Sultan of ^Oman in 
extorting an admission of dependence from the Shaikhs of Bahrain, which 
the Persians wrongly attributed to the exercise of influence by Lieu- 
tenaut Bruce during a visit paid by him to Bahrain in the course of the 
expedition against ths Qawasim. Lieutenant Bruce was able to clear 
himself; to the satisfaction of the British authorities; of the various 
charges upon which the Persian Government demanded his recall; 
and it was decided to maintain him in office without regard to their 
complaints ; but in ] 822; after his return to Persia from a visit to 
Bombay; he allowed himself to be drawn by the Shiraz Government; 
possibly from a hope of conciliating them, into executing a foolish 
and unauthorised agreement which had to be repudiated by the 
Government of Bombay; and which necessitated his own removal from 
Bushehr. This invalid agreement; more fully noticed in the histories of 
the Persian Coast and Bahrain; dealt in a manner contrary to the 
established British policy; and most unfavourable to British interests, 
with questions such as the political status of Bahrain; claims for 
compensation arising out of the British expedition of 1819-20; etc. ; and 
it would have committed the Government of India to assisting* the 
Persian authorities; on their demanding it in certain circumstances; with 
a naval force. 

On the evacuation of Qishm by the British detachment for a time 
stationed there, recourse was had to purely naval precautions against a 
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revival of piracy. The essential feature of the new system was continu- 
ous cruising off the Pirate Coast by three or four vessels of the East 
India Company's marine; of v/hich six in all were now allotted to the 
service of the Gulf. It was ordered that; in cases of piracy committed 
by denizens of the Persian coast; direct action should not be taken in 
future by British political or naval officers; but that application should be 
made to the Persian local authorities; or in case of need to the Persian 
Government; who since the punishment of the Qawasim had professed 
themselves able and willing to deal effectually with such offences when 
committed by their own subjects. Masqat was at first the place of 
rendezvous of the Indian Government vessels employed in; or visiting, the 
Gulf ; but it was found too distant from the principal field of British 
naval activity to be convenient; and a resolution was taken to substitute 
Mughu; where a dep6t of stores would be located and a native political 
agent appointed. The Mughu arrangement possibly came into force for 
a short time ; but in the autumn of 18^3; on account of apprehended 
objections on the part of the Persian Government; Basidu on the island 
of Qishm was adopted instead as the British naval base in the Persian 
Gulf. 

On the withdrawal of the British detachment and its commanding 
officer from Qishni; the political supervision of the whole Persian Gulf 
on the part of the Indian Government devolved on the British Resident 
at Bushehr ; and special instructions were given to Lieutenant 
McLeod; the successor of Captain BrucC; as to the manner in which his 
duties as Resident, particularly under the General Treaty of Peace of 
1820; should be performed. It fell to him to explain the requirements of 
the Treaty, which were not so well known or understood as might have 
been expected, to the signatories j to give effect, so far as possible, to 
certain of its provisions — such as that rendering obligatory the use of a 
distinctive flag — which had been neglected ; and to make it evident that 
-the\ withdrawal of the British military garrison hitherto maintained in 
the Gulf did not proceed from any loss of interest on the part of 
Government in the maintenance of security at sea. He was also directed 
to establish personal touch with the various Shaikhs of the Arab coast, to 
investigate closely the political conditions prevailing, and to make 
arrangements for obtaining regular information of passing events. 
These tasks were admirably discharged by Lieutenant McLeod, who in 
January 1823 made a voyage — almost o£ discovery — along the Arabian 
littoral; visiting the chief ports of the Pirate Coast, Qatar and Bahrain, 
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and wto^ in a full and able report^ explained for the first time the work- 
ing of local politics. Various questions of the interpretation of the 
settlement of 18^0 were raised bj Lieutenant McLeod as a result of his 
tour, and were at once decided by Government; and political business 
may be said to have fallen about this time^ or shortly after, into the 
general course which it has since followed. A Native Agent of the 
Bushehr Residency seems to have been installed at Sharjah in 1823, 
being transferred thither on Lieutenant McLeod^s recommendation from 
Qatif, where he had previously been posted. 


Period of tlie progressive establishment of good order at sea, 

1824-36. 


Later history Piratical offences were still, after this, occasionally committed s but, 
1824-36. as a rule, such mishaps as occurred affected native vessels only, and so 
belonged to a class of which, before the expedition of 1819--20, it had 
not been customary to take account at all. Few of the later cases are of 
sufiicient importance to merit separate notice ; and a number of them, 
though not justifiable as acts of regular warfare, were the less blame- 
worthy in that they were committed by crews which political 
disturbances, not greed of plunder, had induced to put to sea. There were, 
moreover, scarcely any of a serious character in which the culprits 
escaped punishment altogether. 

In 1827 some tribesmen of Qatar and Bahrain perpetrated a piracy, 
accompanied by murder, upon a Bushehr vessel bound for Dilam, which 
they stopped off Ganaveh ; but the ringleader in the affair, having been 
captured in the following year upon the Persian coast, was handed over 
to the British Resident. After he had been transferred to the keeping of 
the Shaikh of Bushehr, however, he unfortunately escaped from custody 
during a political revolution. Another heinous offence was one 
committed in 1828 by a Ras-al-IChaimah Batil upon a Sohar boat, in 
which the crew of the latter, fourteen in number, were drowned by being 
thrown overboard and the boat herself was sunk after being plundered : 
in this instance the Shaikh of the Qawasim was obliged by the British 
political authorities to arrest and punish the criminals — one of whom he 
even caused to be put to death, to deliver up the piratical vessels for 
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destruction^ and to restore as much o£ the stolen property as could he 
recovered. The only crime against a British vessel was the unceremoni- 
ous hoarding of the Sunhury in 18^29 at Sharjah, to the Shaikh of 
which place her cargo had been sold ; hut it was expiated, though due in 
part to a misunderstanding, by the burning of a boat implicated and the 
flogging of a conspicuous offender under orders from the Shaikh. In 
1831 the Shaikh of '^Ajman, who was then at war with the inhabitants 
of Sohar, began to raid indiscriminately vessels from all places in the 
^Oman Sultanate and captured more than a dozen which did not belong 
to Sohar ; but in 188'2 he was called to account by a British naval force 
which visited his port and obliged him to make full reparation to the 
sufferers by his wrongful seizures. In 1834 the British squadron in 
the Persian Gulf was reduced to two vessels ; and, partly no doubt for 
this reason, but partly also in consequence of the passionate excitement 
aroused by a bitter struggle in 1833-34 between Sharjah, the greatest 
of the Pirate Coast Shaikhdoms, and Abu Dhabi, the next in strength, 
the hitherto blameless Bani Y as tribe of the last mentioned principality 
betook themselves to piracy. After committing a series of atrocious 
massacres and robberies at sea, the Bani Yas proclaimed their intention 
of trying conclusions w'ith the slender naval force maintained by the East 
India Company in the Persian Gulf ; but the British were equally 
eager, and with better reason, for the encounter; and on the 16th April 
1835 the Company's sloop-of-war Elphinstone engaged and utterly 
defeated a piratical Yasi fleet of six vessels, severely damaging two, and 
rescuing a large Persian ship which they had recently taken. The humi- 
liation of the tribe was so extreme that they agreed, without further 
coercion, to a most stringent settlement under which they surrendered 
fifteen captured vessels and a considerable amount of cargo, paid up 
$10,000 as compensation in cash, and gave ample security for the pay- 
ment of an additional sum of $1,600. They also released all the pri- 
soners that they had taken, and delivered up two of their own number who 
had been ringleaders in the recent outrages, one of whom was afterwards 
convicted of piracy at Bombay and sentenced to transportation for life. 
Several piracies were committed in 1834-35 by the Bani Yas of Dibai, 
as well as by those of Abu Dhabi ; but in these cases also satisfaction was 
rigorously exacted. 

The stern punishment inflicted on the pirates in 1835 may be xegard-r 
ed as the death-blow to piracy in the Persian Gulf, for it never again 
showed itself there in any formidable shape, 
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No account of events in the Persian Gulf at this period would he 
Eahmah- complete which did not mention the '’Atbi freebooter Rahmah-bin-Jabirj 
and his " 9*11 extraordinary and desperate character to 'w horn more than one reference 

182426^*^^^ has already been made, He narrowly escaped punishment as a pirate^ 

as we have seen before^ during the British expedition of 1809-10, 
against the Qawasim. At that time, and for several years afterwards 
he was closely associated with the Wahhabis ; but his ruling motive was 
enmity towards the A1 Khalifah Shaikhs of Bahrain; and, when in 1816 
the Sultan of ^Oman prepared to attack Bahrain and the Wahhabis took 
the part of the A1 Khalifah, Eahmah broke with his former allies and 
connected himself with the ^Omani ruler. The Wahhabis in consequence, 
in the same year, expelled him from his principal fort of Pammam on the 
coast of Hasa and obliged him to retire to Bushehr, where he remained 
under Persian protection until 1818. Pie then returned to Hasa to help 
the Egyptians in their operations against the Wahhabis, and was reward- 
ed by the latter, when victorious, by being replaced in possession of 
Dammam. In 1819 Eahmabwas expected, both as a political ally of 
the Sultan of ^Oman and as an enemy of the Wahhabite Qawasim^ 
to assist the British expedition which sailed in tha^ year against Eas-al- 
Khaimah ; but instead of doing so he proceeded, early in 1820, to join 
the Persian Governor of Pars in an abortive scheme of forestalling the 
designs of the Sultan of ’Oman upon Bahrain by means of a Persian 
descent ^ on those islands. An order for the destruction of Rahmah^s 
vessels was then passed by the commander of the British expedition, hut 
was recalled on the ground of his being a dependent of Persia ; and in 
April 1820 he declined, on the plea of his connection with Persia, an 
offer of admittance as a party to the General PVeaty of Peace between 
the British Government and the Arab chiefs of the Gulf. In 1822 the 
A1 Khalifah of Bahrain and Rahmah-bin-Jabir submitted their differ- 
ences to the arbitration of the British political representatives in the 
Persian Gulf, and, after ineffectual attempts to reconcile them had been 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel Kennett and Lieutenant McLeod, a settle- 
ment was at last arranged by Colonel Stannus in February 18‘2t. 
Eahmah then turned his attention to the port of Qatif, blockading it and 
' attacking its shipping in order to compel the inhabitants to pay him 

tribute, or rather blackmail ; and these proceedings he continued into the 
year 1825, disregarding the remonstrances and even the threats of the 
British political ofBcers, by whom they were regarded as savouring more 
of piracy than of regular warfare. A new quarrel having broken out at 
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this juncture between Rahmah and the Al Khalifah^ and the British 
Resident having declined to intervene except on a condition — to which 
Rahmah would not agree — that the people of Qatif should be included in 
any peace arranged^ hostilities were resumed and ended with the destruc- 
tion of Rahmah and his vessel in a set combat with a ship commanded 
by one of the Al Khalifah. In his closing years Rahmah was rather a 
petty territorial ruler^ with head-quarters at Dammam^ than a pirate; and 
he had always carefully abstained from offences against the British 
Government and British subjects ; but his death none the less conduced 
to the establishment of a more settled state of affairs in the Persian 
Gulf, 

On the withdrawal; in or about 1 824; of the last of the Egyptian 
garrisons from Najd; the power of the Wahhabis and their influence in 
Persian Gulf affairs began to revive ; but their name no longer inspired 
an almost superstitious terror as formerly; and their policy and aims now 
resembled very closely those of ordinary mundane states. In 1825 the 
Shaikh of Sharjah professed to be seriously alarmed by the progress of 
the Wahhabis and sought British support; but it was not until 1830; 
when, after a contest with the Bam Khalid lasting about six years, the 
Wahhabis recovered possession of Hasa, that they became once more an 
important factor in the Persian Gulf. At the end of 1830 a threatened 
combination between them and the Sultan of ^Oman so alarmed the 
Shaikhs of Bahrain that, after vainly soliciting help from the British 
Government; they made submission to the Wahhabi Amir and undertook 
to pay him tribute in future ; and there was much excitement upon the 
Pirate Coast, where the Shaikhs of ^Ajman and Umm-al-Qaiwain openly 
professed themselves"’ partisans of the Wahhabis, but these latter did not 
make any immediate attempt to profit by the situation. Friendly ad- 
vances, which reflected his moderate and civilised character, were made by 
the Wahhabi Amir Turki-bin-*^ Abdullah to the Bombay Government in 
1831 ; and, though no treaty was concluded in accordance with his sug- 
gestions, he did not fail to receive a courteous answer to his communica- 
tion. In 1883 the Sultan of '’Oman, having failed to enlist the active 
co-operation of the British in resisting the encroachments of the Wahhabis 
upon his dominions, followed the example of the Bahrain Shaikhs by be- 
coming tributary to the Wahhabi Amir, with whom he also entered into 
a compact for mutual aid against rebellious subjects; and in 1834 the 
Wahhabi representative at Baraimi interfered in a struggle which was 
in progress between the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Abu Dhabi, the two 
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leading chiefs of the Pirate Coast. Simultaneously; however; there was 
a decrease of Wahhabi prestige in the direction of Bahrain; the Shaikh 
of which principality in 1833 repudiated his allegiance to the Wahhabi 
Amir and in 1 834 wrested from him the island of Tarut and blockaded 
the ports of the H asa coast. 

At the beginning of the period of Wahhabi revival; a difficulty occurred 
between the Sultan of ^Oman and the Pasha of Baghdad : the cause was 
a subsidy; claimed by the Sultan as having been granted to his grand- 
father for helping the Turks to defend 'Basrah against the Persians in 
1775-76; which was withheld by the Pasha. A naval blockade of Basrah; 
contemplated in 1825; was actually enforced by Saiyid Sa^id in 1826 ; 
and the Pasha; who bad at first denied the claim; and who had refused 
British mediation; found himself obliged to comply with the ^Omani 
ruler^s demands and to pay up considerable arrears of the subsidy which 
were due. 

In 1827 the Pasha of Baghdad, having been directed by the Porte 
(in consequence of the danger to the Turkish Empire from Kussia) to 
organise an efficient army in Turkish '^Ir^; had recourse to the British 
authorities in India, from whom he requested help in the form of a 
loan of British officers and non-commissioned officers to act as instructors 
and as superintendents of technical departments, a supply of arms and 
military stores, and three war vessels of considerable size. The conditions 
which he proposed were such that the Government of India would not, if 
they complied, be involved in any expense. The application of the Pasha 
was strongly supported by the Government of Bombay, but it was rejected 
by the Government of India, partly on the ground of unsatisfactory 
relations which they supposed to exist between the British Government 
and the Porte,— a decision greatly regretted by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, who thought thai; the opportunity, 
except in so far as the Pasha'^s request related to naval matters, ought 
certainly not to have been neglected. The advantages which they con- 
sidered had been foregone by the refusal of the Government of 
India were the establishment of British influence in Turkish '*Iraq and 
the acquisition of a coign of vantage from which the proceedings of 
Russia in the Middle East might have been carefully watched. 
The Pasha did not, as the Directors hoped that he might, renew his 
proposals. 

While the Wahhabis were endeavouring to re-establish their position 
upon the western coasts of the Persian Gulf, the Persian government, 
favoured by hostilities between the Sultan of ^Oman and the ruling Arab 
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family of Bushehr and by dissensions among tbe members of that 
family^ were exerting themselves^ not entirely without success^ to 
obtain direct administrative control of the town of Bushehr and its 
dependencies. 

In September 1826 the Shaikh of Bushehr was captured at sea by the 
Sultan of/Oman^ who kept him a prisoner at Masqat until May 1827 ; and 
during the Shaikh^s detention a conflict took place among the members of 
his family for the Governorship of Bushehr. An accidental consequence 
of this broil was an insult to the British Beside nt, who had attempted to 
mediate among the Shaikh^s relations. The Besidency was withdrawn for 
a short time from the town of Bushehrlto a'pl^c® ^ke neighbourhood ; 
butj on reparation being promised by the Persian Governor of Fars^ it was 
immediately re-established; and in 1827 a Persian, official was deputed by 
the Shah from Tehran to inquire into and redress the grievances of tbe 
British political representative. 

About the end of 1828 Timur Mirza^ a son of the Prince Governor of 
Fars^ was appointed Governor of Bushehr in supersession of the hereditary 
Shaikh and called upon the Sultan of ^Oman, who had recently married his 
sister^ to help him in establishing his authority. In 1830 the Shaikh was 
restored to his former position by the Persian Government, and Saiyid 
Sa^id had then to be restrained by the British authorities from affording 
active assistance to Timur Mirza, who was apparently disposed to resist the 
orders displacing him. In 1832, however, Riza Quli Mirza, a brother 
of Timur Mirza, was sent by his father to assume direct control of i Bushehr ; 
and a naval demonstration subsequently made against the town by the 
Qasimi Shaikh in the interests of the Shaikh of Bushehr was stultified by 
the action of the British Resident, who compelled the Qawasim, by threats 
of force, to withdraw. Eaidy in 1833 the Persian princeling was obliged 
to quit Bushehr by a rising against him, headed by one Jamal Khan of 
Bushehr and the hereditary chiefs of Tangistan and Dashtistan ; but later 
in the year, the insurrectionary combination havingibroken up, tbe royalists 
repossessed themselves of the town without seidous difficulty. The influence 
of the British Resident was exerted, throughout this.contest, to prevent the 
commission of excesses ; and a practical appreciation of the value of British 
support was shown by both sides, — by the Shaikh of Bushehr, who in 1S28 
made overtures for British protection, and by the Persian Governor of Pars, 
who in 1832 advanced an absurd argument, with reference to the Qasimi 
demonstration against Bushehr, that it was the duty of the British Govern- 
ment under treaty with Persia^'' to protect the Persian Coast against 
maritime attacks by whomsoever made. 

23 
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In the autumn of 1828 the Sultan of ''Oman^ unassisted on this occasion 
either by the M'ahhabis or by the Persians^ but accompanied by a conting- 
ent of Bani Yas from A.i>u Dhabi, made a serious attempt to reduce the 
Shaikhs of Bahrain, who had long since repudiated the position of depend- 
ence on Masqat accepted by them in 1820. The A1 Khalifah, however, 
presented a firm front to Saiyid Sa'^id^s attack and repulsed it with a loss to 
the invaders, among whom the Bani Yas were afterwards alleged to have 
acted treacherously towards their allies, of two vessels and about 
500 men. 

The extent to which the powers of the Persian Gulf now depended 
upon British protection against one another in maritime matters was 
illustrated by a complaint which the senior Shaikh of Bahrain, as a party 
to the General Treaty of Peace, immediately brought against the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, who was also a signatory, in respect of the Sultan of 
^Oman'^s descent upon Bahrain. Pie was informed in reply that the incid- 
ent must be regarded as one of legitimate warfare and therefore as not com- 
ing within the scope of the Treaty ; and the result was the equipment by 
him of a fleet for the purpose of making reprisals upon the Sultan of ^Oman. 
As was common in such circumstances, whether from excitement or through 
mistake, actions practically indistinguis.hable from piracy followed, the 
principal being the plundering and sinking of a neutral Murbat vessel by 
the ^Atbi squadron ; and it became necessary for the Resident to enforce, 
by means of armed demonstration, the payment of partial compensation by 
the Shaikh of Bahrain to the sufferers in the case of the Murbat vessel. 
In 1829, not without pressure applied to the Shaikhs of Bahrain by the 
British Resident, a reconciliation took place between them and the Sultan 
of 'Oman, of which a principal condition was the recognition by Saiyid 
Sa'id of the independence of Bahrain, 

Another event by which the security of the Gulf was considerably 
endangered occurred in 1835, when the people of Huwailah in Qatar, then 
a dependency of Bahrain, rebelled and joined with some disaffected mem- 
bers of the Bahrain ruling family and a number of Wahhabi subjects in 
committing maritime irregularities. The immediate consequence was the 
secession of a body of Al Bin 'Ali and Al Bu 'Ainain tribesmen, under a 
daring and energetic leader named 'Isa-bin-Tarif, to Abu Dhabi 
where they came for the time being, under the restrictions of the General 
Treaty of Peace. 

The General Treaty of Peace of 1820, while it prohibited plunder 
and piracy " at sea, was no bar to regular naval hostilities and it was 
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therefore inadequate — in a region v;here warfare between petty Arab 
states was frequent^ and where^ as many examples showed^ fighting of 
any kind was apt to give rise to piratical practices affecting neutrals — to 
ensure the maintenance of security at sea in a full and proper degree. 
The disadvantages of a system of mutual rapine was quickly perceived by 
the more intelligent among the signatories of the Treaty as soon as under 
its provisions they began to enjoy^ in however limited a degree^ the bless- 
ings of peace ; and a desire sprang up, on the part of some of them, for 
further restrictions upon the use of force. When maritime war pre- 
vailed in the summer months, it was apt to disturb, and even to prevent, 
those pearl diving operations which were the principal resource of all 
the sea-faring Arab tribes ; and it was clear that, if hostilities 
could be confined to the pearlers*' off-season, the change would 
be a notable boon to all, even to the combatants. Accordingly 
in 1835, immediately after the final outbreak of piracy' among the 
Bani Yas, the question was taken up by Captain Hennell, the 
Resident at Bushehr ; and he ultimately succeeded in arranging a 
Maritime Truce, to be observed by the leading Shaikhs of the Pirate 
Coast and their subjects, from the 21st May to the 21st November of 
that year. The Truce was received with acclamation by all of those 
whom it principally concerned. It proved to be the first of a series of 
Truces, the enforcement of which, together with that of the Gfeneral 
Treaty against piracy, in the end brought about a state of perfect 
maritime security in the Persian Gulf ; and from the year 1835 the 
tract hitherto described as the Pirate Coast may legitimately, and 
even more appropriately, be referred to as Trucial 'Oman.''*' 

In 1836 an additional limitation was imposed by the British authorities, 
without treaty, upon hostile operations at sea, which the Arab tribes were 
required to conduct for the future, at such times as no Truce existed, exclu- 
sively in certain defined waters adjoining their own coasts. Notwithstand- 
ing an opinion expressed by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company so lately as 1834^, that it could be inexpedient to assume that 
general protectorate over the Arab tribes which would be implied in 
our prohibiting wars and becoming the arbitrators of all their disputes,^*' 
the chiefs adhering to the Truce were given to understand that infringe- 
ments of the same should be reported to the British political authorities, 
by whom they would be punished in the same manner as acts of piracy- 
had hitherto been ; but the success of the measure justified the departure, 
if such it were, from the established policy of the Company. 
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The development of Turkish ^Iraq seems to have become, about this 
time, an object of concern to the British G-overnment. Their motives 
in the matter appear to have been partly economic, but partly also 
political. They were anxious to discover the best line for postal com- 
munication with India, and this they seem to have supposed might he 
afforded by tlte Persian Gulf and the great water-ways of Mesopotamia, 
rather than by the Red Sea and the Egyptian overland route ; but it is 
probable that they were also influenced by considerations connected with 
tlie appi eh ended competition of Russia for political influence in the Middle 
East. A report on the administrative and economic position in Turkish 
^Iraq was submitted to the British Government at the end of 1831 by 
the traveller Mr. J. B. Fraser, who had been commissioned by them to 
investigate it upon the spot. Early in 1835 an expedition under Colonel 
P, R. Chesney, R.A., left England for Turkish Arabia to make an ex- 
periment, for which the permission of the Porte had been obtained, and 
for which the British Parliament had granted £20,000 and the East 
India Company £5,000, in the direction of introducing steam navigation 
upon the Euphrates. Two river steamers were launched upon the upper 
Euphrates in the course of 1835-36 ; but one of them, the Tigris, 
was unfortunately lost in a storm within a few weeks after her 
completion. The remaining vessel, the Euphrates navigated on the 
rivers Euphrates, Shatt-al-^Arab and Tigris, of which surveys were made, 
during the rest of the year ; but in December the expedition was broken 
up, and the Euphrates was then transferred on a valuation from the 
British Government to the East India Company. The experiment, in 
so far as it related to the establishment of rapid and certain communi- 
cation between England and India, cannot be described as a success j 
and in 1 837 the Red Sea route, which was better suited for the cou- 
veyance of passengers and goods, was officially adopted. 


British Trade in the Persian Gulf, 1810-36. 

In regard to commerce, the period with which we are now concerned 
was chiefly remarkable in the Persian Gulf for the cessation of the trade 
hitherto carried on by the servants of the East India Company for the 
Company's benefit, as well as of that in which they had hitherto been 
permitted to engage on their own account. Restrictions upon private 
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trade by the Company’s servants are first mentioned in connection ^nth 
the Residency at Masqat^ where such trade was forbidden as early as 
1805j and where the prohibition was expressly renewed in 1809 on the 
appointment of a new Resident ; but it was not, apparently until 1822 that 
an order for the discontinuance of private trade by Political officers of all 
ranks and descriptions was issued and became applicable to the Bushehr 
Residency, where it had up to this time been permitted. A reasonable 
time was allowed to the officer affected by the new order for closing 
their business transactions, and the official salaries of some of those 
affected by the change were increased by way of compensation. The 
trade monopoly of the East India Company in their corporate capacity 
was abolished, in its application to India and the countries immediately 
dependent thereon, in 1813 ; and, from a quotation in official correspondence, 
it would seem that the trade of the Persian Gulf had then already been 
thrown open to all by a Resolution of the Bombay Government dated 
2nd July 1811. Some business continued, however, to be conducted in 
the name of the Company until 1819, when it was reported that sales 
of their goods were made periodically— instead of day by day, as for- 
merly — at the Bushehr Residency, After 1819 there are no references 
to the East India Company’s trade, and it seems probable that it came 
to an end with the private trade of their servants, after the closing of 
which the company mast frequently have been represented by officers 
without mercantile knowledge or experience. 


Britisb establishments and official organisation in the Persian Gulf^ 

1810-36. 


At the beginning of 1810 four separate' and independent political 
Residencies were maintained by the Government of India at Baghdad, 
Basrah, Bushehr and Masqat, of which those in Turkish •’Iraq and Persia 
had been since 1806, and that at Masqat from an earlier date, entirely 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. The Residency at Masqat, 
however, was vacant at this time, through the recent death of an incum- 
bent. All business of a character in any sense local to the Gulf, such 
as the expedition against the Qawasim in 1809-10, was as yet left to the 
handling of the Bombay Government, 
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The question of a reduction of the British political establishments 
in the Gulf came under consideration in 1809-10 in consequence of 
the cessation of danger from Prance ; and it was resolved by the Govern- 
ment of India that their political representation in the Gulf region 
should ultimately; if it were found possible; be concentrated in one 
Residency j but the desired reduction was obviously too considerable; 
notwithstanding the supposed extirpation of piracy by the late expedition 
against the dawasini; to be effected all at once. Tn January 1810 
General Malcolm, then starting on his third mission to Persia, recom- 
mended that the Residency at Masqat should be abolished, the representa- 
tion of British interest in the “^Oman Sultanate and on the Arab coast 
generally being entrusted thereafter to the Resident at Bushehr^ who 
should be furnished with such assistance as would enable him to under- 
take the work thus imposed on him in addition to his former duties. 
The suggestion seems to have been accepted at once by the Government 
of India ; and Mr. Hankey Smith, Resident at Bushehr, who accom- 
panied General Malcolm on the voyage from Bombay to the Gulf, was 
ordered to take Masqat under his charge and was provided with two 
Assistants, Messrs. Babin gton and Williams of the Civil Service, in 
addition to his existing Assistant (Lieutenant Bruce) at Bushehr ; but he 
was not employed, as had been proposed by General Malcolm, to nego- 
tiate with the Arab tribes on the conclusion of the anti-piratical expedi- 
tion then in progress, the reason, however, probably being that the 
necessity for a regular settlement with the tribes was not as yet properly 
appreciated. On the 1st May 1810 Mr. H, Smith informed the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that ^Hhe pernicious effect of the climate of Maskat 
obliged him to resign all further charge of the duties of that station/^ at 
which — it may perhaps be inferred — he had been instructed 'to reside ; 
but Government, in permitting bim to relinquish -directed bis Assist- 
ants Messrs. Babington and Williams to remain at Bushehr, and exhor- 
ted them to qualify them selves,.. for future employment in the Gulph by 
acquiring a thoiough and practical knowledge both of Persian and 
Arabic,’^ Meanwhile search was to be made for a station more healthy 
than Masqat from which the affairs of '"Oman might be supervised. The 
horror in which Masqat was held at this time by the East India Com- 
pany'^s servants is not difficult to understand if it is remembered that the 
climate had already proved fatal to all the four Residents who had held 
office there since the foundation of the Residency in 1800. On Mr. H. 
Smith'^s withdrawal to Bushehr, where he remained as Resident for 
about a year longer, British concerns in ^Oman were probably left to the 
care of a Native Agent, as formerly. 
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Meanwhile the Eesideney at Baghdad^ instituted in 1798; was done 
away with ; and the Resident at Basrah became responsible for all 
political duties in Turkish ^Iraqj but this change; as the remaining 
Resident made Baghdad his head- quarters; was in effect an abolition 
rather of the Residency at Basrah; where from this time onwards a 
European Political Assistant was generally stationed. 

On the 29th March 1811 Mr. H. Smith, who belonged to the Civil 
Service; resigned the Bushehr Residency j and the question of appointing 
a successor to him had to be faced. The opinion of the Bombay 
Government in 1810; in view at first of General Malcolm^ s presence in 
Persia on his third mission to the Shah and later of the appointment of 
Sir Gore Ouseley to represent the British Government at Tehran, had 
been that the Bushehr appointment might be deprived of its political 
character and reduced to the status of a Commercial Residency, held by 
an oj0Scer on pay lower than that of Mr. Smith. Acting on these 
principles, they at once cut down the military guard at Bushehr on Mr. 
Smithes departure and suggested to Lieutenant Bruce, the Assistant who 
remained there in charge, the propriety of his corresponding with them- 
selves in future instead of with the Government of India,— a hint with 
which that officer did not, apparently, consider it his duty * to comply. 
The Government of India, who intended that Lieutenant Bruce t should 
be appointed to the vacant post on a salary less than that enjoyed by 
Mr. Smith but greater than that allowable to a purely commercial Resi- 
dent — for, they pointed out, a number of political functions must still 
be discharged by the officer at Bushehr— having inculcated the necessity 
of liberal treatment on the Government of Bombay, the latter, 
misunderstanding the intention, proposed a scheme for placing the 
Bushehr Residency upon a basis of equal efficiency and respect- 
ability with the several Political Residencies in India.*^^ The Govern- 
ment of India found themselves compelled to protest against some 
expensive proposals by the Government of Bombay, involving the 
appointment of a Civil Servant to Bushehr, to which this misconception 
gave rise, and to combat an analogy which it had been sought to 
establish between Bushehr and Baghdad, and they continued to urge the 


* From this it would api>ear tlat the orders of 1806 must have been rescinded, 
perhaps in consequence of the general poweis with which General Malcolm, the Envoy of 
the Governor-General, was invested on his Second Mission in 1808 . 

t Lieutenant Bruce had been more than twelve years Assistant at Bushehr and 
had acted, during a great |>art of that time, as Resident. 
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selection of Lieutenant Bruce; but the Government of Bombay, while 
they consented to reduce the emoluments of the post as jproposed by 
themselves, apparently insisted on conferring it on a Mr, Flower of the 
Civil Service, remarking : The orders of the Honourable Court and 

the claims of the * Civil Service are a bar to whatever expectations 
Mr. Bruce may have formed of being advanced beyond the station of 
an assistant at Bushire, and it is only out of consideration to the length 
of his services in that capacity that we are restrained from abolishing the 
situation of assistant at that Residency/*' Mr. Flower, however, did 
not in the end proceed to the Gulf ; and the office of Resident at 
Bushehr appears to have been filled continuously by Lieutenant Bruce 
from the departure of Mr. Smith in 1811 until his own removal in 18^^, 
during which period he had charge of the British political interests in 
every part of the Gulf except Turkish Mraq. With effect from the 
<tth July 1812 the Bushehr Residency came under the control of the 
Bombay Government, to whom the expenses of maintaining it were 
thereafter debited. 

The scale of pay prevailing at this time in the political service in the 
Persian Gulf apj)ear6 from the correspondence in this case between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bombay, and it may be 
quoted for comparison with the rates in force at the present time. The 
regular salary of the Resident at Bushehr in his commercial capacity 
was only Rs. 600 per mensem ; but Mr. Smith, as Political and Commer- 
cial Resident, drew a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month exclusive of allowances 
amounting to Rs. 1,200 monthly ^^for contingencies t and table 
expenses,’' to which a supplementary salary of Rs. 500 a month, making 
Rs. 8,200 in all, was added on the suppression of the Masqat Residency. 
The expenditure originally proposed by the Bombay Government in 1811 
was Rs. 2,950 a month ; but it was subsequently reduced to Rs. 2,300, 
of which Rs. 1,690 represented the salary and personal allowances of the 
Resident. The emoluments solicited by Mr. Bruce were the salary of a 
Commercial Resident, or Rs. 600 per mensem, and allowances at the 
same rate as Mr. Smithy's, or Rs. 1,200 per mensem, making Rs. 1,800 a 
month altogether. The salary of a Political Assistant in the Gulf seems 
to have been ordinarily Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a month ; and the Assistant 
at Bushehr was apparently authorised, while the public trade of the 
Company continued, to charge a commission of two per cent, on Persian 
produce px'ocured through him. 


Lisatenant Bruce was an officer of the East India Company’s maz’ine. 
+ These apparently included house rent, servants, etc. 
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In 1812 the title of ‘^Resident at Basrah/^ being no longer in 
accordance with the facts^ was changed to that of “Political Agent in 
Turkish Arabia/^ and the holder was authorised to reside either at 
Baghdad or at Basrah^ as he might find advisable^ and to station his 
Assistant at whichever place he did not select for his own head-quarters. 
The Political Agent, however, who under these orders made his abode at 
Baghdad, was almost always described as “ Resident at Baghdad/^ 

In May 18^2 orders were issued for carrying into effect the long- 
contemplated economy and reform by which all British concerns in the 
Persian Gulf and in Turkish “^Iraq were to be brought under the control 
of a single officer, Mr. Rich, Resident at Baghdad — or, more correctly. 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia — having died. Captain Bruce, Resident 
at Btishehr, was directed to assume charge of the combined Residencies 
as soon as he should have wound up the commercial business in which, like 
other political officers of the day, he had been engaged on his own account, 
but which, under an order applying to the whole Political Department, 
was prohibited for the future. In consideration of the loss which he 
must suffer in being thus debarred from trade, his salary^ apart from 
allowances, was raised (probably from Rs. 600) to Rs. 1,200 per mensem, 
and Captain Taylor, the acting Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, who 
became his Assistant for affairs in that country, received an increased 
salary of Rs. 600 a month for the same reason. The new “Political 
Agent in the Gulf of Persia,*’^ as he was styled, was authorised to make 
either the island of Qishm, where a British military detachment was at 
the time stationed, or Basrah his head-quarters ; and, in case of his 
removing from Bushehr, as contemplated in his instructions, he was to 
leave a Native Agent at that port. On the 3 st November 1822, how- 
ever, possibly before the arrangements ordered had come into force. 
Captain Bruce was removed from his post on account of an unauthorised 
engagement into which he had recently entered with the Government 
of Shiraz, and the amalgamation of the Residencies was countermanded 
by the Government of Bombay “in consideration of the removal of 
“our troops from Kishm, and the necessity that will exist for 
“ Lieutenant McLeod^s directing his whole attention to the concilia- 
“ tion of the Arab tribes.^^ Political powers were exercised, it should 
be noted, by the military officer in command of the British military 
detachment which was maintained on Qishm from 1820 to 1822. 

The Political Agency in Turkish Arabia (or “ at Basrah/^ as it was 
also called) was then re-established, and Captain Taylor was appointed 
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Agent on a salary of Rs. 800 a months with a table allowance of Es. 600 
a month which in was increased to Rs. 1^000. In 1824 the 

Political Agent in Turkish Arabia was made subordinate in some respects 
to the Resident at Bushehr, with whose instructions in all matters 
affecting the maritime Arabs and the Persian Coast he was directed to 
comply, and whom he was ordered to fnrnish with copies of all his 
despatches 3 but in the affairs of Turkish ^Iraq he retained freedom of 
action, subject to a proviso that without the sanction of the Resident 
at Bushehr he should undertake nothing by which British interests in 
the Gulf generally might be compromised. After 1828 the Political 
Agent in Turkish Arabia sometimes resided at Baghdad, where political 
business could be more easily transacted than at Basrah ; and from 1832 
onwards Baghdad seems to have been his regular head-quarters. The 
actual expenses of the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia were 
Rs. 60,068 for the year from 1 st February 1828 to 31st January 1829, 
when it uas still located at Basrah ; they included the staff and regimental 
allowances of a European military ofiBcer by whom the Residency guard 
was then commanded, and the allowances of a Civil Surgeon. 

The Bushehr Residency, on account of the conspicuous duties which 
tlie Resident had to perform in connection with the repression of piracy, 
enjoyed at this time much higher prestige and consideration than the 
Political Agency in Turkish Arabia, 'which was, as we have seen, in 
some respects subordinate to it ; but the emoluments of the Resident 
at Bushehr did not differ greatly, on the average from those of the oflScer 
at Basrah or Baghdad. For Lieutenant McLeod, who died of fever in 1823 
within a year of his appointment, a fixed travelling allowance at the 
rate of Rs, 500 a month to be drawn by him while absent from head- 
quarters was sanctioned: the object of this allowance was to encourage 
active touring by the Resident, especially to the ports of the chiefs who 
were signatories of the Treaty of 1820. Colonel Stannus, who succeeded 
Lieutenant McLeod, received a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month and a 
table allowance of Rs. 600 per mensem; and in November 1831, in 
consequence of orders from the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company that the Residency should be conferred upon a Civil Servant, 
it was given to Mr. Blane, whose personal allowances while holding 
the appointment aggregated Rs. 2,800 a month. Mr. Blane replaced 
Dr. McNeill of the Bombay medical establishment apparently the same 
officer who afterwards rose to the high j)ost of British Minister at 
Tehran. The cost of maintenance of the Bushehr Residency from let 
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May 1829 to SOtli April 1830 was Rs. and at Busliehr at this 

period^ as in Turkish ^Iraq, the Residency guard was commanded by a 
British ofl&cer^ and there was a Civil Surgeon. From 1823 to 1834^ it 
should be observedj the office of British Envoy at Tehran was filled by 
nominees of the Government of Iiidia^ not of the British Government. — at 
first Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir and then Sir J. Campbell : and^ peiffiaps in 
connection with this change, a scheme was propounded by the Court of 
Directors in 1834 for diminishing the political expenditure in the Persian 
Gulf by reducing the status of their officer at Bushehr from that of Resi- 
dent to that of Assistant to the British Envoy at Tehran ; but the Assistant 
was to be invested with considerable discretion (besides power to refer, 
in an emergency, to the Government of Bombay) in matters concerning 
the Arab powers of the Gulf. The Bombay Government, however, 
protested strongly against this anomalous arrangement, which they 
considered must lead to the nomination of officers of insufficient 
experience to the difficult position of British representative. at Bushehr, — 
a position that was likely to become even more difficult if, as had been 
proposed by the Governoi’- General of India, the duty of watching over 
the maritime peace should hereafter be transferred from the Indian to 
the Royal Navy; they foresaw no advantage from the Arab tribes 
being brought under the surveillance, even indirect, of the British Envoy 
at Tehran ; and they were unwilling to incur the divided responsibility 
which might be forced upon them by a reference from the officer at 
Bushehr upon the occurrence of a crisis in Gulf affairs. In deference 
to their objections, evidently, the project was abandoned. 

The idea of establishing a British station on an island in the Gulf, 
despite the unfortunate experiences of the British detachment on 
Qishm, was not yet dead. In 1827, doubtless in consequence of the 
disturbances which had recently occurred at Bushehr, Major Wilson, the 
Resident, was ordered to visit and report on several places in the Gulf to 
which the Residency might in case of need be transferred. He recom- 
mended Kharag, and his recommendation was supported by the Governor 
of Bombay, Sir J. Malcolm, who had for nearly twenty years strongly 
advocated the British occupation of Kharag. A Civil Finance Com- 
mittee, appointed in 1830 to enquire into the finances of British India, 
however, condemned the Kharag plan as likely to entail an increase, 
rather than to facilitate a reduction, of expenditure ; and their view 
was justified by an estimate framed by the Acting Resident in 1831, 
which showed that, while a saving of half a lakh of rupees a year in civil 
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expenditure would be compatible with the occupation of Kharag^ there 
would be an inevitable increase in the military budget of two lakhs of 
rupees annually^ exclusive of an initial outlay of one lakh upon buildings 
and the cost of periodical repairs to the same. The Kharag scheme, 
therefore, was again quietly laid upon the shelf. 

The possibility of an amalgamation of the Bushehr and Basrah or 
Baghdad appointments, contemplated in 1810 and for a short time 
realised, or all but realised, in 18^2, had meanwhile been kept in view; 
and the Civil Finance Committee of 1830 pronounced in its favour, and 
were apparently supported in this, as in the rest of their recommenda- 
tions, by the Government of India; but the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, when the general question of administrative reorganisation 
in the Persian Gulf finally came before them in 1834, decided that, in view 
of the political situation in the Middle East, the abolition of the separate 
Agency in Turkish Arabia was for the time being impracticable. 

In 1835, in which year the general charge of British interests in Persia 
was retransferred from the Indian to the Home Government and Mr, H. 
Ellis proceeded as British Ambassador to Tehran, the British political repre- 
sentative in Turkish Traq, who since 1806 had been (with an interval, 
perhaps, from 1808 to 1811) subordinate to the Government of Bombay, 
came instead under the direct orders of the Government of India. Such 
being already the position of the Eesident at Bushehr, all the British estab- 
lishment maintained in the Persian Gulf were from this date under the 
immediate control * of the Government of India. It was proposed in 1835, 
to abolish the post of Assistant to the Eesident at Bushehr, but the change 
was at first postponed and then vetoed. 

It was during the period with which we are now concerned that the first 
regular marine survey of the Persian Gulf was made. Charts of a kind 
for the guidance of vessels in the Gulf already existed in 1785, and these 
Lieutenant John McCluer, a self-taught surveyor of the East India Compa- 
ny's Marine, had devoted himself assiduously to correcting during a period 
of three years^ service in the Gulf, the result of his voluntary labours being 
a chart of the whole north-eastern side of that sea and of the Shatt-al-^ Arab 
up to Basrah, accompanied by a memoir, besides plans of the harbours of 
Masqat, Basrah, and other ports. The south-western or Arabian shores of 
the Gulf, however, remained for the most part practically unknown ; and in 
1810,giving the commanders of the British expedition against the Qawasim 

* Correspondence, however, was apparently sent under flying seal through the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, vide page 1339, and complete control was not transferrrd to 
the Government of India until 1873, vide page 265. 
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detailed instructions for the visitation of piratical ports^ the only map with 
which the Grovernment of Bombay could supply them was a topographical 
sketch by one Saiyid Taqi^ showing roughly the positions of eight or 
nine piratical places to the south-west of Ras-al-Khaimah. In 1811 a sur- 
veying officer was placed on board the East India Company's cruiser 
Benares in the Persian Gulf^ but the nature of the duties on which the 
vessel was employed made systematic operations by him impossible. To- 
wards the end of 1815 orders for a regular sui vey were issued by the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company^ but danger from pirates made 
their execution impracticable. In 1817 a memoir on the ports and pearl 
banks of Bahrain^ together with surveys^ was prepared by Lieutenant 
Tanner of the Bombay Marine j but it was not until 1820^ on the conclusion 
of the third expedition against the Qawasim, that a proper survey of the 
southern and western waters of the Gulf, beginning at Kas Musandam, 
w^as undertaken by Captain P. Maughan in the Discovery,*''* assisted 
by Lieutenant J. M. Guy in the Psyche.^'* Lieutenant Guy suc- 
ceeded to the direction of this survey in November 1821, and he had 
carried his operations as far as the promontory of Qatar when, in February 
1823, his place was taken by Lieutenant G. B. Brucks. Lieutenant Brucks 
completed the survey of the Arabian coast, which occupied him until 1825 ; 
and early in 1826 he began work on the Persian coast and islands, to 
which the following two years were devoted. In 1828 operations were 
begun in the Gulf of *Oman under his command, and were continued by 
Lieutenant S. B. Haines, who finished the Makraii coast to Karachi in 
1829 : the ''Oman side had previously been completed down to Masqat. 
This first marine survey of the Persian Gulf, partly from the smallness of 
the vessels employed, was a most arduous and painful service ; and a 
lamentably large proportion of the officers employed on it either died or 
broke down in health from the effects of climate and hardship. 

A survey, for purposes of navigation, of the rivers of Turkish ^Iraq, 
made by Colonel Chesney^'s expedition in 1836, is noticed in another 
place. 

HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULP FROM THE FINAL 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MARITIME SECURITY TO THE 
INSTITUTION OF REGULAR STEAM COMMUNICATION 
AND MAIL SERVICES, 1836-62. 

The period which followed the extirpation of piracy in the Persian Gulf 
was one of transition, during which that sea and its shores emerged from 
the barbarous obscurity that had enshrouded them since the connection of 
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Britain with their affairs began into the comparative civilisation and noto- 
riety which they enjoy to-day. The arts of peace and of war^ the require- 
ments of commerce^ of diplomacy^ of military strategy^ had all a part in 
promoting this great change. 


Conflict of Russian and British policy in Persia and Afghanistan^ 

to 1842. 


Reference has already been made to the concern which the activity of 
Russia beyond the Caucasus and the Caspian had begun to arouse^ at the 
close of the last period^ in those responsible for the defence of British 
India or connected therewith as military or naval officers. 


Objects of 
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The design generally attributed to Russia was one of breaking down the 
Persian and Afghan kingdoms, which formed a barrier athwart all paths 
leading from her territories in the direction of British India. She was 
careful not to proceed too fast or too openly i but to doubt that she really 
entertained some such scheme would be to disregard many palpable indica- 
tions and to impeach of inexcnsahle errors and folly all the statesmen by 
whom British policy in the East was directed. It is probable that neither 
Russian nor British politicians had at this time any adequate conception of 
the difficulties, physical and political, which interference in the vast, rugged, 
uncivilised zone separating the frontiers, as they then were, would involve; 
for of the region in question nothing was as yet known by practical 
experience, save from the standpoint of the isolated traveller. The scheme 
on both sides was to press forward and forestall tlio adversary in the 
acquisition of political influence ; this was with a view on the part of Russia 
to aggressive, on that of Britain to defensive action. 

In 1834 Dr. J. McNeill, the physician of the British Legation at 
Tehran, proceeded to England and there initiated journalistic and literary 
discussions of Russian expansion in Asia which soon attracted general 
attention. He was assisted by Mr. Urquhart and Mr. Bailli Firaser, 
the traveller, the latter of whom remained for some time afterwards 
as a sort of Oriental reporter at Downing Street. Shortly before his 
return to Tehran, where he was at this juncture appointed British Minister, 
Dr. McNeill published a pamphlet entitled The Progress of Russia in the 
Bast/^ in which he argued that it was to the interest of Britain to preserve, 
at all costs, the integrity of Persia, 
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The chief cause to which the Russian question, existing in a latent form 
since 1S2S or even since 1804, owed its appearance in the field or public 
debate was probably the accession to the throne of Persia in 1834 of 
Muhammad Shah, whose conduct gave the impression of his being subser- 
vient, or likely to become so, to Russian policy. Fat-h ^Ali Khan, notwith- 
standing the Treaty of Turkmanchai, resisted successfully to his dying 
day the establishment of a permanent Russian Mission at Tehran ; but his 
grandson was more compliant. The new Shah, after a Russian Minister had 
been definitely established at his Court, seemed to consult him no less freely 
and intimately than he did the British representative. It is possible that 
the Shah's cousins, the sons of the Farmto-Farma of Fars, were counten- 
anced by the British Government as potential rivals to Muhammad Shah ; 
and their reception in England in 1835 probably made an unfavourable 
impression on that ruler and contributed to his estrangement from Britain. 

The relative strength of British and Russian influence at the Persian 
Court and the dissimilar manner in which the designs of the Shah upon 
Herat were viewed by the British and Russian representatives at Tehran are 
described in the chapter on the history of the Persian Coast and Islands. 
Muscovite influence was decidedly in the ascendant, and Russia favoured 
the idea of a Persian attack on Herat. That town and its districts were a 
j)art of Afghanistan, but they formed a principality which was politically 
detached from the rest of the country, being still governed by a branch of 
the Sadozai family ; and they seemed not unlikely to go down before a 
military effort of even such moderate strength as Persia might be expected 
to put forth. If Herat were annexed to Persia, it would come facto 
under Russian influence and might be made the seat of a Russian political 
agent for the prosecution of further designs in Afghanistan. If, on the 
other hand, Persia failed at Herat, she would be weakened and would fall 
more comj)letely into the hands of the foreign power predominant at her 
capital. In any case Britain could not but oppose all acts of Persian inter- 
ference in Afghanistan and must so, of necessity, make herself disagreeable 
to the Shah. British influence was as a matter of fact exerted to prevent 
the Herat enterprise, though without success ; and British representations 
contributed to its abandonment in the end by the Shah, not however until 
weight had been lent them by the occupation * of Kharag Island in 

Sir H. Rawlinson {England and EussiaHn the East^ p. 59) seems to question the 
existence of any real connection between the British occupation of Rharag and the Persian 
withdrawal from Herat ; but in this he seems to stand alone among eminent authorities. 
There can of course be no doubt that the determined character of the defence of Herat, 
inspired by Pottinger, was a more important factor than any other in the failure of the 
Persians, 
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the Persian Gulf by a force from India, and perhaps by rumours that a 
British invasion of Afghanistan was being prepared. 

The development of events on the Afghan (side) had no very direct con- 
nection with Persian Gulf affairs, but it must be mentioned. In 1837 
Lieutenant Burnes, afterwards Sir Alexander Burnes, was deputed to Kabul 
by Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India, chiefly to negotiate an 
understanding with Dost Muhammad Khan, the Barakzai ruler of North- 
Eastern Afghanistan. This British Mission, from various causes, failed in 
its principal object ; while a less formal Eussian Mission to Kabul, conduc- 
ted by one Witkewitch or Vicovitch, who was afterwards disowned by the 
Eussian Government and committed suicide, achieved an apparent but only 
temporary success. Lord Auckland then determined to remove the reigning 
Amir of Kabul from power in the interests of Shah Shuja^, an ex-ruler of 
Afghanistan belonging to the old Sadozai dynasty, who had resided in 
India for many years as a political refugee and pensioner of the British 
authorities. A British invasion of Afghanistan and the First Afghan War 
(1838-42) ensued, resulting in the occupation of Kabul and other points in 
the country, and in the surrender and removal to India of Dost Muhammad 
Khan. The occupation of Kabul, however, ended disastrously, and field 
operations were renewed in order to rehabilitate the prestige of the British 
arms in the East, an object which they in a considerable degree effected. 
The notion of imposing a Sadozai ruler on the Afghan people having been 
abandoned, Afghanistan was ultimately evacuated by the British troops 
and Dost Muhammad Khan replaced in possession of Kabul and its 
dependencies, while Qandahar and its territories continued under the 
government of other members of the Barakzai family, — to be annexed, 
however, some years later by the ruler of Kabul. 

The First Afghan War, which was fought under precarious conditions 
across the whole breadth of the then independent states of the Punjab and 
Sind, has been condemned as a political blunder * of the first magnitude ; and 
it is not impossible that, with reflection, some less dangerous and costly 
expedient for counteracting Eussian intrigue in Afghanistan, on its first 
appearance, might have been found. But the principle on which the war 
was fought, the exclusion of Eussian influence from the vicinity of India, 
must be admitted to have been sound ; and it might also be argued that the 
military experience and political knowledge gained by Britain, to say 


* The Duke of Wellington is said to have been a severe critic of the policy' 
followed. 
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nothing of the plain warning held out to Russia^ formed an adequate 
return for the bloody and expensive eamj)aign of 1888-42. 

To return to Persia : the withdrawal of the Persian army from before 
Herat did not end the tension between Britain and Persia, The British 
Government had other specific grievances against the Government of the 
Shah besides the Herat expedition ; and^ in the undefined state of relations 
between the two countries^ fresh ones quickly came into existence^ of 
which two arose from events at Bushehr. It was not until late in 1839^ 
after the failure of a Persian Mission to Europe by which various Foreign 
Offices besides that in London had been approached^ that the Shah began 
to manifest a conciliatory disposition; and it was only in 1841, that a full 
and satisfactory settlement was arranged, — including the signature of a 
Treaty of Commerce, which had until then been obstinately refused, — or 
that the British Minister was able to return to Tehran, which he had 
quitted. Kharag was evacuated early in 1842, a proposal for its purchase 
by Britain having previously been negatived by Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment on the ground of the pretext which might be afforded to Russia for 
corresponding action in the north. 

As the prospect of success in her designs grew smaller, the hostile 
attitude of Russia towards Britain in Persia and Afghanistan was relaxed. 
In 1838 Russia renewed the pledge, given originally in 1834, to abstain 
from aggression on Persia ; and later a Russian Minister professed that the 
Tsar had counselled the Shah to submit to Britain's demands for a settle- 
ment. Nevertheless the Russian Government feigned to believe that the 
Agha Khan^s rebellion against the Shah in 1888-39 had been instigated 
from Bombay, and that the British traveller Layard was responsible for the 
revolt of a Bakhtiyari chief in 1840-41. The British disaster at Kabul at 
the end of 1841 seemed to offer a good opportunity for the resumption by 
Russia of a forward policy in Persia and Afghanistan ; but the magnitude 
of the British operations in Afghanistan had impressed her, as had also 
their apparent failure, which she took as a lesson to herself; and she had, 
besides, difficulties of her own in the Caucasus and with Khiva. 
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During the remainder of Muhammad Shah^s reign Britain and Russia 
actually co-operated with a view to the delimitation of the Perso-Tnrkish 
frontier ; and at his death their representatives in Persia acted in harmonv 
in order to prevent a dispute over the succession. 
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Ettdeavours to establish communication between the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean, and incidental opening up of Turkish 
’Iraq, 1837-61. 
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46 . 


Towards the close of the last period, as has been mentioned, an expedi- 
tion under Colonel Chesney had been fitted out at the expense of H er 
Majesty^s Government and the Honourable East India Company with a 
view to the institution of eommunication between Europe and India, if 
possible, by means of steamers on Euphrates. It was characteristic of the 
age that one ground on which the undertaking was recommended was that 
it might indirectly strengthen Turkey and Persia against Eussia. Colonel 
Chesney’s great experiment gave disappointing results, but the scheme of 
through communication was not immediately abandoned. 

A steamer surviving from Colonel Chesney’s expedition was made over 
at the beginning of 1837 to the East India Company, by whom in 1840 
three additional steamers for river work, all iron-built and heavily armed, 
were placed on the rivers of Turkish Hraq. The remarkable flotilla 
thus formed, — the existence of which does not seem to have disquieted the 
Porte,— was done away with^in the summer of 18 42-, a thorough examina- 
tion of the Euphrates from Basrah to Maskanah by two of the steamers 
during the previous year having shown that the river was for practical 
purposes unnavigable by vessels of their class. One steamer of the flotilla 
was retained on the Tigris, however, as a stationnaire or yacht for the 
British Political Agency at Baghdad. Before the removal of the bulk of 
the flotilla to India, the lower Karun as well as the Euphrates and Tigris 
had been explored by its vessels. 

The presence of Government steamers on the rivers of Turkish ''Iraq 
suggested the idea of commercial navigation by private steamers, and Bri- 
tish merchants at Baghdad began to study the question. They were not 
able to take practical steps in the matter at once, but their intentions 
gave greater importance to a question which arose in 1845 regarding the 
title of British vessels to navigate the internal waters of Mesopotamia 
under the British flag. In 1846 a Vizirial letter was obtained through 
the exertions of His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople of 
which the meaning, according to the most favourable constructiem, was 
that British-owned vessels, without distinction of class, should continue to 
navigate the Tigris and Euphrates under their national colours, as they 
had done in the past. 
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In 1856-57, with countenance of His Britanmc Majesty's Government 
and the ‘support of the Hon'ble East India Company, a British Company 
was formed for the construction of a Euphrates Valley Railway connect- 
ing the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, and even obtained from the 
Porte a concession for the undertaking. Subsequently the promoters, 
among whom were Mr. Andrew, the originator of the scheme, and Colonel 
Chesney, the leader of the Mesopotamian expedition of 1885-37, sought a 
financial guarantee for the enterprise from the British Government of the 
day; but they failed to secure one, and the concession lapsed. 

This was not, it may be observed, the first project for a Railway to 
connect the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf. Another had been 
propounded previously in or about IStO. 

In 1861 the City of London,''’ the first steamer to ply on the waters 
of Turkish 'Iraq for commercial purposes, was placed on the Tigris by 
Messrs. Lynch & Co., a British firm at Baghdad, but associated in this 
matter with other shareholders under the name of the Euphrates and 
Tigris Steam Navigation Company, Limited. As the Vizirial letter of 
1846 seemed an insufficient basis on which to risk a considerable amount 
of capital, His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople had 
endeavoured in 1859-61 to obtain a regular concession or Farm to for 
steam navigation in the name of the Company. A document was granted, 
but it was not of the sort desired and, while it contained nothing new, 
it added materially to the confusion and uncertainty in which the 
question of British rights of internal navigation was involved. 

The largeness and almost exclusiveness of the part played by Britain in 
the opening up of Turkish 'Iraq by navigation, and by explorations and 
surveys to be mentioned later, begot in the minds of the local British 
officers about this time a habit of regarding the province almost as a 
British protectorate. 
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Disttirbance of the political equilibrium of the Persian Oulf by 
Central Arabian factors^ 1839-53. 


During the period now in question Central Arabia became, during a 
few years, a focus from which disturbing influences radiated to different 
parts of the Persian Gulf. 
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The expansion of Egypt^ a process initiated in I 88 I 3 began in 1839 to 
threaten seriously the districts bordering on the Persian Gulf^ notwith- 
standing an assurance previously given by Muhammad ^Ali to the British 
representative at Cairo that his conquests would not take an easterly 
direction. In 1838 the Egyptian forces had overrun Najd^ installing an 
Amir subservient to EgjrjDt ; and towards the end of that year^ or early in 
the next, the maritime province of Hasa and its ports were occupied by 
them. An Egyptian political agency was established at Kuwait, probably 
as an outpost in the direction of Turkish ^Iraq ; and the j)roceedings of the 
Egyptian Commander-in-Chief in Najd soon showed that it was his aim 
to reduce Bahrain, Trucial ^Oman and the ^Oman Sultanate to dependence 
upon Egypt. 

The Government of India, aware that the encroachments of Muhammad 
^Ali in Western Turkey were regarded unfavourably by Her Majesty's 
Government, at once took steps through the Naval Commander-in-Chief in 
the East Indies and the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf to frustrate 
the Egyptian designs in the Gulf. The defence of the Bahrain Islands 
by a British naval force was authorised ; the Shaikhs and tribes of Trucial 
^Oman were encouraged to combine against the intruders, a British officer 
even visiting Baraimi to infuse courage into the Na'im of that place, 
whose attitude of all the tribes was the most decidedly hostile to the 
Egyptians ; and an alliance was promoted, with a view to resisting 
Egyptian aggression, between the Saiyid of ^Oman and his relative the 
ruler of Sohar, Certain local chiefs, however, among whom the Shaikhs 
of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi were conspicuous, showed a disi)osition to 
submit to the Egyptians, whom they imagined to be irresistible because 
they had defeated the Wahhabis; and the Shaikh of Bahrain even 
entered into a secret agreement with the Egyptian Commander-in-Chief 
and became a tributary of the Cairo Government. 

In the spring of 1840 a British blockade of the Hasa coast was about 
to be enforced, when the Egyptians, alarmed by the prospect of coercion 
at the hands of Britain and other Euroj)ean powers in the Mediterranean, 
suddenly evacuated Hasa and Najd. The excitement which their 
restlessness had caused in Eastern Arabia then at once died away. 

The accumulation of difficulties caused in 1839-40 by uncertain 
relations with Russia, a great war in Afghanistan, a diplomatic crisis in 
Persia, and Egyptian aggression in Syria and the Persian Gulf, must have 
been embarrassing to the British Government ; and it cannot but be 
admitted that they confronted the situation with energy and success. 

After the Egyptians had retired, their policy of dictation towards 
neighbouring Arab principalities in the Persian Gulf was resumed by the 
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WaHHabis; but the proceedings of the latter were less dangerous^ 
on account of their more limited and less organised resources and of their 
ignorance of the politics of Europe^ and were consequently regarded by 
the British Government with equanimity though not with indifference. 
In 184^3 the Na^im of Baraimi were informed that Britain was not 
concerned to support them against the Wahhabis as she had done against 
the Egyptians. British influence was probably exerted^ however^ to 
prevent a civil war in Bahrain (1842-45) from throwing that Shaikhdom 
into the power of the Wahhabis ; but in 1844 the Wahhabi Amir was 
permitted to possess himself of Dammam on the mainland to the detriment 
of Bahrain. In 1845 and 1853 British naval demonstrations were made 
upon the Arabian coast and enabled the representatives of the Saiyid of 
^Oman to obtain better terms from the agents of the Wahhabi Amir^ who 
were demanding increased tribute from Masqat and who seemed inclined 
to proceed to extremities. 

In 1861 it became necessary to restrain the Shaikh of Bahrain by 
forcible means from aggressive action against te Wahhabi coast ; and 
advantage was taken of a semi-rupture which occurred between him and 
Britain to compel the signature by him of a Convention, bringing Bahrain 
within the circle of the petty Arab principalities which looked to Britain 
for protection against attack from without and for adjustment of maritime 
disputes among themselves, and which were bound to abstain from 
disturbing the peace at sea. 


Frontier and other disputes between Turkey and Persia^ and 
European intervention, 1936-52. 

Early in the period now under review the relations of Turkey and 
Persia along their common border became exceedingly tense ; and Britain 
and Eussia, as soon as their mutual distrust arising out of Persian and 
Afghan affairs had been to some extent laid aside, took steps to avert 
a violent collision which seemed to be threatened between the two Oriental 
states. 

Among the principal causes of difficulty were the undefined nature of 
the frontier, a temporary occupation of Muhammareh by the Turks in 
1837, a temporary occupation of Sulaimaniyah by the Persians in 1840, 
reprisals by the Turks in the direction of Ardilan in 1842, a massacre by 
Turkish troops at Karbala in 1843 in which many Persians suffered^ and 
continued ill-treatment of Persian subjects and oppression of Persian 
interests in Turkey. 
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A joint Turko-Persian Commission for the settlement of all 
difficulties^ on which Britain and Russia as mediating powers were also 
to he represented, had jilready been arranged when the massacre at Karbala 
occurred. For a moment war after the massacre seemed imminent j but 
the deputation of a British officer to Karbala, representing the Russian as 
well as his own Government, enabled the crisis to be peacefully surmounted ; 
and the joint Commission held sittings at Erzeroum during 1 843-44, after 
which, on account of the intractibility of the Turkish Commissioner, the 
negotiations were conducted in Europe. In 1847 the Second Treaty of 
Erzeroum was signed. It settled all disputed points in principle, but it 
left most matters of detail for future adjustment, and it had to be amplified 
by assurances on the part of the British and Russian Ambassadors at 
Constantinople before Turkey finally consented to ratify it. 

An attempt was then made, by means of another joint Commission 
formed in 1848, in which British and Russian representatives were again 
included, to define the Turko-Persian frontier on the spot. Very little was 
effected, however, the unreasonableness of the Turkish delegate being 
again the principal obstacle to progress; and in 1852 the Commission 
broke up, not having done much more than collect information and survey 
a belt of territory within which the true frontier line was considered to lie. 


The treatment of Persian subjects by the authorities in Turkish ^Iraq 
remained, notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty of Erzeroum, 
almost as unsatisfactory as before. 


Difficulties between Britain and Persia, Anglo-Persian War, and 
Treaty of Peace, 1853-57. 


Tbe endestvotirs of Britain, in conjunction with Russia, to obtain fair 
treatment of Persia by Turkey were quickly followed by a diplomatic and 
niilitary rupture between Russia and Turkey, leading to one between Russia 
aud England, to which yet a third between Britaiu and Persia succeeded. 
The Crimean The Crimean war, due primarily to excessive Russian demands upon 
66^’ ' Tui'tey, created much excitement in the Middle East. Strong efforts were 

made by Russia, before the entry of Prance and Britain into the fray, to 
induce Persia to act with her against Turkey ; and at one time they pro- 
mised to be successful. Turkey on her part, inspired by hopes of becoming 
master of Mnbammareb, as Persia may have been by dreams of securing 
Karbala and Najaf, would not perhaps have regarded a Russo-Persian coali- 
tion against her with any greater dismay than a war with Russia- only j but 
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a small demonstration by British armed vessels in the Persian Gnlf and 
Shatt-al-'’Arab at the beginning of 1854 availed to keep peace unbroken 
between the two Muhammadan powers. Among the European nations 
engaged in the Crimean struggle war continued until 1856. 

Meanwhile; chiefly in consequence of a revived ambition on the part of 
Persia to annex Herat; — an ambition the realisation of which was still 
regarded by British statesmen as likely to be injurious to British Indian 
interests^ — the relations of the British and Persian Governments were 
deteriorating. In I852r Persia occupied Herat ; but in 1853 she was 
induced by Britain; not without difficulty; to sign an Agreement relinquish- 
ing Herat and undertaking not to interfere with it in future. 

In 1854-55 the conduct of the Persian Government towards the 
British Minister at Tehran; perhaps in consequence of an idea that Britain 
was too much hampered by the Crimean war to resent it; was extremely 
insulting; and at the end of 1855 the British diplomatic representative 
was withdrawn from Persia. In presuming probably on the 

absence of the British Mission and on the supposed difficulties of Britain 
in Europe; the Persians again occupied Herat. 

A short but decisive war followed; in which Persia was quickly 
beaten to her knees. The attitude of the TurkS; who perhaps hoped 
that !one result might be the transfer of Muhammareh to themselveS; 
was neutral; but benevolent towards Britain ; and it was noticed that the 
issue of the operations had a salutary effect in Turkish Traq, where it 
inspired additional respect for the British name. The war was ended 
by a Treaty by which Persia recognised the independence of Afghanistan; 
and in particular of the Herat province; and bound herself to submit 
any future differences which she might have with the ruler of Herat 
to British mediation. All other questions pending between .the British 
and Persian Governments were settled alsO; in principle or in detail, by 
the Treaty. 

At this point occurred the great Indian Mutiny of 1857-58; but, 
except in a very rapid withdrawal of the Persian Field Force to India 
after its work was done, no effect of the Mutiny was perceptible in the 
Persian Gulf. 
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Prench actiyity m the Persian Gulf region, 1836-61* 

The only European power besides Britain and Russia which during 
this period displayed any interest in the countries of the Persian 
Gulf was Prance, and her activity was superficial and mostly confined 
to the years 1839-48. 
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Tbe Frencli Government declined in 1839 to support the Shah in the 
difficulties in which he then found himself with the British Government; 
but they enabled the Shah^s envoy to obtain French in place of British 
military instructors for the Persian army. In the same year^ or in the 
year following, a French diplomatic Mission proceeded to the Persian 
Court ; and in 184^0 representatives of French art and religion, as well as 
of French military science, were much in evidence in Persia, The French 
Mission, though its efforts were continued for some years, failed to secure 
a ratified Treaty of Commerce with Persia, which was its principal 
object : such a Treaty, it will be remembered, was only obtained by 
Britain in 184jl after great difficulties. Most of the French military 
instructors quitted Persia within ten years ; but in 1855 a Franco- 
Persian Ti’eaty of Friendship and Commerce was at last secured. 

In the "Oman Sultanate the efforts of France were more quickly 
successful, and there a Commercial Treaty was carried through in 1844. 

Between 1841 and 1848 the French Consul-General at Baghdad as- 
serted himself somewhat vigorously and showed an interest even in local 
affairs, especially in such as related to Persia ; and there were other 
indications that France aimed at establishing large political and material 
interests in Turkish "Iraq. Perhaps in consequence of the divergence of 
British and French policy in regard to Egypt and Turkey, the attitude 
of the French representatives in Persia and at Baghdad seems to have been 
one of distrust and hostility towards the British ; but their influence, 
except in so far as it was sustained by the interests of Latin Catholicism, 
had no root in actuality, and it quickly withered away. 


British naval arrangements in Persian Gulf, 1836-61. 
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The execution of British naval policy and naval duties in the Persian 
Gulf continued, throughout the period now being dealt with, to he 
confided to the Indian Navy. 

The first steamer seen in the Persian Gulf seems to have been the I. 
N. S. Hugh Lindsay,"" which visited the coast of Trucial "Omah 
on duty in 1838 and caused no small sensation by her novel appearance 
and evolutions. 
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A dispute probably having- arisen in regard to the relative position of 
the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf and the Commander of the 
Indian Naval Squadron there^ instructions on the subject were issued by 
the Government of Bombay at the beginning of 184] to the Superinten- 
dent of the Indian Navy. The most important paragraph of the Govern- 
ment letter ran as follows : In the first place the Honourable the 

Governor in Council declares the authority of the Resident to be para- 
mount in the Persian Gulf j and places the entire Indian Naval Squadron 
which may at anytime be stationed in that quarter at the disposal of the 
Resident for any service which he may deem it advisable to assign to it^ 
either wholly or in part, and this officer is responsible for his acts to no 
other authority than to that of the Government whose representative 
^^heis/" 

On the other hand the Commodore on the Station was to remain 
absolute master of the internal details, discipline, equipment and 
organisation of every vessel under his command/^ 

It was added that there was nothing in the rules laid down derogatory 
to the honour or independence of the Indian Navy, because the Resident 
was the representative of Government, and that it was essential to the 
public interest that a good and perfect understanding should always exist 
between the two officers. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by the Government of 
Bombay to the Resident in the Persian Gulf at the end of 1843 casts 
much light on the difiicult conditions under which naval duties were 
carried on there at the time : 

I am directed to inform you that the Superintendent of the Indian Navy has 
recently brought to the notice of Government the evils which have resulted from the 
practice of detaining vessels of the Indian Navy in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
for the immoderate period of two or three years. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council, having taken this subject into considera- 
tioQ, is satisfied that the practice is destructive of the best interests of the service, 
ruinous to discipline and efficiency, prejudicial to the health of the crews, and a fertile 
source of discontent. 

In illusti’ation of these evils, the case of the H. C. Sloop-of-War “ Elphinstone/* 
lately returned to Bombay, has been cited. This vessel reached Bombay in a most ineffi- 
cient condition, her crew debilitated by her long detention in the Persian Gulf, 
aggravated by her having been injudiciously detained in a sickly port, instead of being 
constantly kept in motion, which in itself is one of the best preservatives of health 
and energy. On her arrival, from the above causes, she appeared more like convalescent 
ship than an effective sloop-of-war. 

The Governor in Council entirely disapproves of the practice which seems noiv to 
prevail of keeping the vessels of war temporarily placed at your disposal stationary in 
port, instead of keeping them constantly in motion and thus securing the chief object for 
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which they are detached— the continued suppression of piracy, and the protection of 
Brit ish commerce. 

Government is further of opinion that, keeping the vessels of war in the Gulf 
constantly moving in a circle, each vessel in its turn should he directed to proceed to 
Bombay for the purpose of refit and the promotion of discipline. 

As a general rule, therefore, the Governor in Council has resolved that a vessel 
detached fiom the Gulf, shall not continue on service there for a longer period than 
twelve months, and that on the expiration of this period, whether relieved or not, she 
slia 11 return t o Bombay, unless under the pressure of some great and overriding emer- 
gency of such a nature as will justify the Resident in the Persian Gulf detaining 
her on his own responsibility, hut with the understanding that the discretion is not 
to be lightly exercised, and shall under all circumstances be immediately reported to 
Government. 


Maintenance and growth of maritime security, 1836-61* 

Maritime security had been definitely established in the Persian 
Gulf at the close of the last period, but it had still to be watched over 
and perfected during the period now under consideration. 

The system of Maritime Truces, happily introduced in 1835, con- 
tinued to develop. These Truces, under which every kind of violence at 
sea by the Shaikhs of Trucial •'Oman and their subjects was prohibited 
and penalised, were at first arranged to cover the pearl fishing season 
only and were a matter of annual arrangement ; later they were made for 
twelve months at a time and were practically continuous ; and finally, in 
1843, a Truce for ten years was concluded among the usual signatories. 

In 1836 successful punitive and deterrent action was taken by an 
Indian Naval Squadron at Dohah, Wakrah, and “'Odaid against Bani 
Yas pirates and their harbourers ; and in 1841 a few shots fired into 
Dohah by another similar squadron brought about the surrender of a 
piratical vessel, which was immediately destroyed. In 1845 an expedition 
to Jinnah Island resulted in the capture of another vessel which had been 
employed for piracy. These were the principal oceasions on which forcible 
action was required ; and notjonly were such offences against good order 
at sea as now occurred confined within Arab circles, but the Shaikhs of the 
Trucial Coast began to show a true appreciation of their responsibilities 
and to co-operate witb the British Government in bringing offenders to 
justice. 

The matter o£ wrecks was one in which progress was slower. The 
settlement of some claims that arose from the plundering of a vessel 
stranded at Haajam in 1838 occupied three years; and it was only com- 
pleted in the end by means of seizures of Qishm vessels in Indian ports. 
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In 1853 the regime of Maritime Truces was made permanent by the Perpetual 
conclusion among the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman of a Perpetual Treaty of PeaceflSoS. 
PeacC; of which the terms were the same as those of the periodical Truces. 

At the end of 1854 the delivery up and destruction of a piratical 
craft was enforced at ^Anik on the coast of Hasaby energetic naval action. 

The owner seems to have been the last of the race of professional pirates 
in the Persian Gulf^ and the disappearance of piracy as a calling is marked 
by the replacement of the word piracy in o6Scial correspondence about 
this time by the milder term maritime irregularity.^^ In 1855 an Arab 
vessel in ditSculties near Khor-al-'Odaid was attacked and one of the crew 
killed ; and an Indian vessel from Bombay met with bad treatment 
at Sharjah; in 1856 there was a technical breach, on a large scale, of 
the maritime rules at Abu Dhabi; and in 1860 a case of wreck, 
worse than that of 1855, occurred at Ras-al-Khaimah. In these cases 
substantial compensation for the injured parties was recovered, and in 
a majority of them severe punishment was inflicted, over and above, on 
the offending places or individuals. The only grave case of the period, 
one in which two Arabs lost their lives, resulted inter alia in the surrender 
of one of the chief criminals, who, being an ^Ommi subject, was executed 
^t Masqat by order of the Sultan of ^Oraan. 


Maritime Surveys, 1836-62. 

In so far as officers and ships permitted, the work of surveying the 
Gulfs of Persia and ‘’Oman was carried on by the Indian Navy con- 
currently with their duties of watch and ward. 

A survey of the south-east coast of Arabia, beguii by Captain Haines 
in 1833, was discontinued in 1837 owing to the exigencies of the service ; 
and from 1839 to 1844, in consequence of the war in Afghanistan and 
Want of money for general purposes, maiine surveys by the Indian NaVy 
were almost entirely in abeyance. In 1839, however, perhaps in con- 
nection with the occupation of Kharag, a report on the harbour of Kuwait 
was made by an officer of the Indian Navy. The survey of the south- 
east coast of Arabia was resumed in 1 844 and completed in 1848. In 1857, 
it having been decided to revise the Persian Gulf survey of 1820-28, in 
winch errors and omissions were known to exist. Captain C. Constable, 
assisted by Lieutenant A. W, Stiff'e, was appointed to carry out the 
work. He completed it in 1860, the vessels employed being at first the 
Euphrates ’’ and later the Marie,’" and the result of the labours of 
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the two officers was a general chart of the Persian Gulf in two sheets^ of 
which the essential features were reliable^ but which Captain Constable 
himself described in 186S as not being on nearly a large enough scale. 
Meanwhile a survey of the harbour of Bahrain was made by Lieutenant 
Whish, I.N., in 1859. 

Land and river surveys and explorations, 1836-61. 

The land and river surveys initiated by the Chesne^r Expedition of 
1835-37 were continued with great energy during more than twenty 
years by the officers of the Indian Navy employed with the British 
Mesopotamian flotilla or the stationnaire of the Baghdad Political Agency ; 
they extended to ^Arabistan and, elsewhei*e, to the confines of Persia 
with ^Iraq. The following is a synopsis of the principal achievements of 
those officers : 

Commander Lynch (1837-43) — the Tigris from Musal to 
Ctesiphon ; the Euphrates below Maskanah ; and connection 
of Nineveh, Baghdad, Ctesiphon and Babylon by triangulation. 

Lieutenant Campbell (1841-432») — ^the Tigris below Baghdad; and 
connection of the upper Euphrates with the Mediterranean 
chronometrically ; 

Commander F. Jones (1843-54) — Zohab ; the oldNahrwan Canal; 
the old course of the Tigris above Baghdad ; the country be- 
tween the Tigris and the Persian hills from Baghdad to Musal 
(trigonometrical) ; and the country from Musaiyib to Najaf 
(lost in the India Office). 

Commander Selby (1841-42- and 1855-61) — the Karun River with 
its branches and affluents ; and the Euphrates district from 
Babylon to vSamawah (trigonometrical, lost in the India 
Office but reconstituted). 

In 1862- the principal survey still required was one of the Shatt-ah 
^ Arab from Basrah to the . sea ; charts of this river had been prepared by 
Commander F. Jones and Lieutenant CoUingwood, but had been lost in 
the offices of Government. 


Archseological research, 1836-61. 

The systematic examination of ancient sites in the Persian Gulf region 
began during this period under British auspices. The most celebrated 
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among the early excavators were Layard, Eawlinsoii; and Loftus ; the 
sites attacked were those of Assyria, Babylonia, and Susiana; and 
the years of most active investigation were those from 1845 to 1850, 


British official organisation and arrangements, 1836-62. 


On the 1st November 1858, under an Act of the British Parliament 
for the Better Government of India passed in the same year, the adminis- 
tration of India r)assed from the Hon^ble East India Company to the 
Crown, and the Governor- General received the new title of Viceroy. 

The right of nominating to the British Legation at Tehrto together 
with the control of its activities, which since 1855 had been vested in 
Her Majesty^s Government instead of the Government of India, was 
transferred in 1859, as a compromise, from the Foreign to the India 
Office. The only incumbent during the continuance of the arrangements 
thus introduced was Sir H. Rawlinson, formerly Political Agent at 
Baghdad, who shortly resigned the post on its being replaced under the 
Foreign OflSce. 

In 1 840, to meet the danger of Egyptian intrigues in '’Oman, a 
British Resident was appointed to Masqat, where there had been 
none for a generation. The emergency had passed, however, almost 
before his arrival at his post ; and, as the Sultan of ^Oman now generally 
resided at Zanzibar, the British political officer with him was transferred 
to that island. 

In 1861, by arbitrament of the Viceroy of India to whom the de facto 
rulers of ’^Oman and Zanzibar had referred some questions in dispute 
between them, ^Oman and Zanzibar became separate Sultanates and a 
subsidy of |40,000 a year was made payable by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and his successors to the Sultan of ^Oman and his successors, as compensa- 
tion to the latter for the smaller pecuniary value of the share assigned to 
them in the family possessions. In consequence of this change a separate 
British political representative was again appointed to Masqat. 

In Turkish ^Iraq, where British interests continued to increase 
throughout the period, a British Vice-Consulate was established at 
Musal at the end of 1839, and the office of Agent at Basrah was 
made a European appointment in 1851. 
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Steamers and 
mails> 1862 - 
68 . 


HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN GULF FROM THE INSTITU- 
TION OF REGULAR STEAM COMMUNICATION AND 
MAILS TO THE ASSUMPTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA OP THE DIRECT CONTROL OF POLITICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS, 1862^73. 


The feature differentiating the period on which we now enter from 
those that preceded it was a great and sudden improvement, due entirely 
to British initiative, in the means of communication within the Persian 
Gulf and between the Gulf and the outside world. No later change in 
the local conditiVns of life and work has been so radical, and it may 
therefore be said that the modern history of the Persian Gulf begins in 
1862. 


Internal and external communications, 1862-73. 


It seems incredible, but it is true, that before 1862 letters from 
Baghdad for India ordinarily passed by Syria, Egyj)t and the Red Sea ; 
and, more extraordinary still, letters for India from ^Bushehr often 
followed the same route after being sent from Bushehr to Baghdad mi 
Tehran. This untoward state of affairs, which was due to the infre- 
quency and irregularity of naval communication between the Gulf and 
Bombay after piracy had been suj)pressed, was remedied by a mail 
steamer service, subsidised by the Government of India and organised by 
the British India Steam Navigation Company in 1862. Bombay and 
Basrah were the terminal ports, and the stipulated number of voyages 
Was at first eight a year, but in 1866 the runs became fortnightly. 
Baghdad was not long in benefiting by the improved conditions ; 
for in 186f3 a mail steamer service between Basrah and Baghdad, 
subsidised by the Government of India, was arranged through the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. The sailings were at 
first six-weekly, then fortnightly, and before long at the rate of three 
a month. 
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To deal with the correspondence for which carriage was thus provi- 
dedj British Indian post ofBces were opened at various places^ the first 
of the series at Masqat and Bushehr in 1864, and the last at Basrah 
and Baghdad in 1868. 

Telegraphs were of slightly earlier inception, but did not become so 
quickly ready for use as passenger and mail services. After the comple- 
tion of a telegraph line between Constantinople and Baghdad in 1861, 
under British auspices, there was a pause in the operations. Land 
lines and cables were carried from Karachi to Gwadur and thence to 
Fao, and from Bushehr by Tehran to Khanaqin in 1862-64; but it was not 
until 1865 that a gap between Basrah and Baghdad was closed, giving 
direct communication between India and Europe vid Fao, Baghdad and 
Constantinople. The whole of the technical and a large part of the 
political arrangements, in both Turkey and Persia, devolved upon 
British officers ; and in 1869 British subsidies were granted to the chief 
of Persian Makran for the protection of the land line passing through 
their districts. 

Schemes for railway communication followed hard upon the improve- 
ments just described. 

Mr. Andrew had not ceased to push his project for a railway between 
the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, which the occurrence of the 
Indian Mutiny and the construction of the Suez Canal had invested 
with greater importance than before. The salvation of Persia from 
Russia was still mentioned as an object recommending the scheme; 
and the Porte were believed to favour it, while regarding a change of 
alignment to the northward desirable. A strong Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, formed by the British Government in 1871, investigated the scheme 
and leported in 1872 in its favour ; but they gave a cautious opinion 
with reference to the desirability of aiding its execution by means of a 
financial guarantee on the part of the British Government ; and in the 
end no effectual action was taken. 

In 1871-73 a suggestion for the construction of a railway from 
Shushtar by Isfahan, or from Dizful by Khurramabad, to Tehran, under 
a guarantee from the Persian Government, was made by a British 
merchant at Bushehr ; but the economic conditions of the day in Southern 
Persia militated against its favourable reception. 

Connected with this last project was a proposal that steam naviga- 
tion should be instituted on the Karun River with the assistance of the 
Persian Government. 
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Persian affairs and relations, 1862-73, 


During the earlier part of the period Persia was visited by scarcity^ 
and the political state of the country, from this cause, was somewhat 
unquiet ; but, by the personal energy of the Shah and his close attention 
to public aflFairs, more settled conditions were by degrees established. 

The result of the Anglo -Persian war continued to influence the 
relations of Britain and Persia, though at times the Shah'^s Government 
seemed in danger of forgetting the salutary lesson that they had 
received. To speak generally, however, the period was one of improving 
relations ; and solid progress was made in eliminating that fertile source 
of discord, — the undefined frontiers of Persia. 

The troublesome question of the Herat province, which had remained 
in virtual vassalage to Persia notwithstanding the Treaty of Peace of 
1857, disappeared on the consolidation of Afghanistan into a single' 
Amirate by Dost Muhammad Khan, the last step in which process was the 
annexation of Herat to Kabul by force of arms in 1863. 

One consequence of the unification of Afghanistan was friction 
between that country and Persia on the border of Sistan, part of which . 
district, formerly belonging to Herat, was effectually occupied by 
Persia between 1864 and 1867. An equitable partition was effected in 
1872 through British mediation. 

But the question of Persian boundaries in which Britain 
was most directly concerned arose in Makran, a region where 
sovereign rights were exceedingly ill-defined, and in regard to the 
geography and conditions of which neither Power at first 
possessed information. In 1861-62 Persia was understood to claim the 
whole of the coast region lying westward of Sind, and in 1868 she 
formulated distinct pretensions to the ports of Chahbar and Gwadur. In 
1864 the attitude of the Shah's Government was aggressive in Makran; 
and in that year, and again in 1868-69, a Persian invasion of Kalat, 
a state under British suzerainty, was apprehended. At length, after 
repeated and thorough investigations by British officers, negotiations were 
initiated at Tehran which resulted, in 1870, in the formation of a mixed 
Boundary Commission including British, Persian, and Kalat representa- 
tives. Finally, in 1871, the proposals of the British Commissioner were 
accepted by the Shah, with one reservation in regard to K6hak. The 
aotu?i»l delimitation of the frontier agreed upon took place in 187^- 
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In 1872, the Persian Government made good their claim to Chahbar 
—which lay to the west of the boundary arranged between Persia and 
Kalat but w^as claimed by the Sultan of ’Oman — by expelling the^Oman 
representative in possession. 

The attitude ot the British Government in regard to Persian affairs 

. . matters. 

generally throughout the greater part of the period was one of indiffer- 
ence and neglect, and more than one request by the Shah'^s Government 
for British aid in reorganising the Persian army was ignored, with the 
result that the direction of Persian military matters passed into other 
hands. In 1 87 0-7 2, however, great efforts were made by private British 
and Indian philanthropists, with the help of the British official establish- 
ments on the spot, to mitigate the effects of a famine prevailing in 
Southern Persia; and in 1872, a Persian Prime Minister very favourably 
disposed to Britain having come into power at Tehran, a gigantic indus- 
trial concession and monopoly, known as ,the Eeuter Concession,'’’ was 
granted to a British capitalist. This concession, unfortunately, besides 
being unworkable, made a very regrettable impression both in Persia 
and in Russia ; and its inevitable revocation left behind a vexatious 
consequence in the shape of a large British claim for compensation, satis- 
faction of which was immediately obtainable. 


Turkish affairs and relations, 1862-73. 


While Persia continued to make moderate progress in the path of 
good order and administration, or at least maintained her position, Turkey, 
in spite of pretended reforms at home and a specious policy of territorial 
expansion abroad, seriously lost ground. 

The Crimean war, of which the]issue was seemingly favourable to ^ ^ 

, " Gendrai stftte 

Turkey, in reality ^injured her. At its close she found herself invested of Turkey 

with a position in Europe which for many reasons she was incapable of 
filling ; and her abuse of the resources of the European money market, 
now open to her, carried her , rapidly along the road to ruin. She was 
led, by the conditions in which she found herself placed, to adopt an 
attitude and a policy that were founded on an over-estimate of her own 
importance and strength ; and before long she fell into dire financial 
straits. By 1866 matters had reached such a pass that even in the 
remote province of Turkish ’Iraq recourse was had to the extreme measure 
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of sequestrating military pay and civil salaries. The unsatisfactory 
character of the local administration throughout the Empire, which in 
most respects remained unimproved, was aggravated by these new 
■financial diflSculties. 

The political state of the province of Turkish ^Iraq was at first hardly 
better— it could not possibly have been worse — than it was during the 
preceding period. The chief cause of disorder was the same as before, 
viz,, the obstinacy of Turkish officials in attempting, with insufficient 
means of compulsion, to govern the Arab tribes with a high hand. In 
1868-64<an ineffectual effort was made to reduce the Muntafik ; in 18G4- 
66 the Khaza'^il were coerced with some success ; in 1865 the Hamawand 
(Kurdish) and Anizah (Arab) tribes defied the authority of the Turkish 
Government with impunity . 

In 1869-72. much better order was temporarily established by Mid- 
hat Pasha, the first‘s Wall of Baghdad, and the whole system of local 
administration was recast in accordance with a system of reform then 
being extensively applied throughout the Ottoman Empire. The improve- 
ments realised, however, though for the moment there was great activity 
in the administration, and though the forms of business introduced 
were destined to become permanent, were mostly superficial. They hardly 
outlasted Mid-hat Pasha^s tenure of power. 

Prom 1863 onwards the Turkish Government possessed steamers on the 
rivers of Turkish Mruq, and after 1867 these seem to have been worked 
chiefly for commercial purposes in imitation of the Euphrates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Company, but under the maTiagement of Ottoman 
officials. 

Notwithstanding strenuous opposition on the ]iart of the Turkish autho- 
rities, the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company succeeded 
about 1864’, with the support of the British Government, in increasing 
their fleet by the addition of a second steamer. The attitude of the Turkish 
Governor of Baghdad towards British interests at this time was uncompro- 
misingly hostile ] it seemed to be prompted largely by a fear that the 
British representative might acquire undue influence with the mismanaged 
Arab tribes ; and it extended to the operations of the British staff 
employed on the construction of the Turkish telegraph lines, as well as to 
British navigation on the Tigris. 

The principle of territorial expansion by which the Turkish Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the precarious state of the Empire, were inspired 
was well illustrated by their restless proceedings with regard to Eastern 
4yp.bxa. One of its chief exponents was Mid-hat Pasha, the reforming 



Wali of Baghdad. In 1866^ there were indications that the Porte intended 
to assert and enforce their authority over Kuwait; in 1869 they intimated 
that they regarded Bahrain as belonging to them ; and early in 1871 it was 
understood that an attempt would presently be made to establish Turkish 
sovereignty over Central Arabia;^ Bahrain, Masqat, and the Arab tribes of 
Southern Arabia generally. An appeal made by a displaced Amir of 
Southern ISTajd to the Turkish Government for restoration to power ia 
dependence upon Turkey quickly provided them with an opportunity for 
open action ; and in the summer of 1871 Hasa was occupied by Turkish 
troops sent by sea from Basrah; while Kuwait, from which armed 
assistance and marine transport had been borrowed for the operations in 
Hasa, was considered to have been incorporated in Turkey on the same 
occasion. Riyadh in Central Arabia had been the original objective of the 
Turkish expedition to Hasa, of which latter province the direct administra- 
tion was undertaken by Turkish oflRcials towards the end of 1871 to the 
disappointment of two contending Wahhabi Amirs ; but no advance was 
made from Hasa to Riyadh- A warning from the British Government, to 
which point was given by the stationing of a British political officer in 
Bahrain in 187 1-7 il, sufficed to prevent actual Turkish aggressions, though 
not Turkish threats, against that principality ; but the Turkish flag was 
hoisted at Dohah in Qatar, a Turkish military detachment later occupying 
that place ; and Mid-hat Pasha, in his official gazette, .included the chief 
towns of Trucial ^Oman in an enumeration of those belonging to the 
conquered province of Najd,^^ a province which his troops had not 
entered at all, though they had taken possession of one of its outlying 
dependencies (Hasa) . About the same time that direct Turkish rule in 
Hasa began, a Turkish Consulate was established at Bushehr in Persia on 
the opposite side of the Gulf, possibly with an eye to Bahrain affairs. 

The British Government did not admit the title of the Porte to any 
territory in Eastern Arabia except Hasa, which had been actually occupied ; 
but the annexation of Hasa, even by such a power as Turkey, was a 
sufficient evil in itself and greatly increased the difficulty of maintaining 
maritime security in the waters of the Persian Gulf. 


Relations of Turkey and Persia, 1861-72. 


The most noteworthy incident in the relations of Turkey and Persia 
during the period under consideration was a visit which the Shah paid to 
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Turkish ’Iraq in the winter'^of 1870-71, as a pilgrim to the shrines of 
Kadhimain, Karbala, ^ Najaf^ and Samarrah. 

No progress was made in defining the Tnrko-Persia,n border^ though 
Britain and B-ussia in 1869 urged the advisability of a settlement upon the 
Turkish and Persian Governments. Meanwhile^ the zone of acute frontier 
differences had begun to extend further southwards ; and a Convention 
prescribing the maintenance of the status quo^ which was itself unknowuj 
was resorted to by the two Powers chiefly concerned as a temporary 
expedient. In 1671, on the occasion of^the Shah's visit to Turkish Traq, 
negotiations took place for the extradition to Turkey of the rebellious 
Hamawand tribCj which had migrated masse to Persia about 1865; but 
they were fxmitless. 


Affairs and relations of the Western Coast of the Persian Gnlf, 

1861-73. 


Until their expulsion from Hasaby the Turks in 1871 the Wahhabis 
were the predominant power on the western side of the Persian Gulf ^ and 
theix” pi’oceedings sometimes caused ti’ouble to the Bi'itish Government^ who 
were intei’ested in the maintenance of general good order in the Gulf and 
along its shores. 

In 1864 the Wahhabis began to harass the ruler of the 'Oman Sultanate 
rapture with demands for increased tribute^ and British mediation was tendered for 

Wahhabis, the purposes of adjusting the difficulty, but the offer was not even 

1866-66. acknowledged by the Wahhabi Amir. In the spring of ] 865 the British 

Resident in the Persian Gulf visited the Wahhabi ruler at his own capital; 
but the position in which Colonel Pelly found himself at Riyadh precluded 
discussion of political business there. After the Resident's return to the Gulf 
the pressure of the Wahhabis on the 'Oman Sultanate was renewed ; and a 
serious affair, attributed to their incitement, in which British Indian sub- 
jects were among the sufferers, occuiTed at Sur. Another W^ahhabi outi’age 
having been committed on the coast of the 'Oman Sultanate, a British 
ultimatum was despatched to the Amir at the beginning of 1866 ; and it 
was arranged that, in default of a satisfactory reply by a given date, 
British naval action should he undertaken upon the coast of Hasa, while the 
Sultan of 'Oman, provided with British guns and ammunition, should 
advance against the Wahhabi outpost of Baraimi. This last movement 
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was prevented by the assassination of the Sultan by one of his own sons 
and the operations of the single British vessel sent to Qatif and Dam- 
mam were inconclusive ; but the local confederates of the W ahhabis at 
Sur itself were severely punished. Later, it appeared that the Amir was 
willing to accept British mediation in the dispute between himself and 
the Sultan of Oman and that the time allowed him for replying had 
been too short. In 18G6, suitable assurances for the future having 
reached the British representative in the Gulf from the Amir, peace was 
re-established. 

In the autumn of 1867 a sudden and treacherous descent was made 
by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi upon Dohah and Wakrah in 
Qatar, places then dependent on the principality of Bahrain. The two 
towns were wholly destroyed, the inhabitants being at the same time 
driven forth and despoiled of all their property. There was some delay 
on the part of the British authorities in taking action, due to the Abyssi- 
nian war and to other causes, during which the injured tribes themselves 
attempted to retaliate upon Bahrain ; but in the latter part of 1868 severe 
if tardy chastisement was inflicted upon the two principal delinquents, the 
Shaikh of Bahrain being deposed in favour of a brother, while his war 
vessels and fort of Abu Mahur were annihilated, and the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi being compelled to pay a fine under threat of bombardment of his 
port. 

At intervals between 1862 and 1869 the Persian Government put 
forward claims to ownership of Bahrain, but they were academic and of 
no political importance. 

In 1869 the ex-Shaikh of Bahrain, aided by several desperate associ- 
ates of mark and a host of Bedouin tribesmen, invaded the main island. 
The reigning Shaikh was defeated and killed in battle, and the princi- 
pality remained in the hands of the usurping coalition for two or three 
months. Towards the end of the year a British naval squadron appeared 
upon the scene and quickly overcame then attempted resistance. Several 
of the ringleaders in the invasion, including the ex-Shaikh, were then 
captured and deported to India ; and Bahrain was left in possession of a 
son of the deceased Shaikh. 

In 1869 the Wahhabis, who had abstained from interference in the 
events in Qatar and Bahrain just described, were expelled from Baraimi, 
an outpost on the border between Trucial ^ Oman and the ^ Oman Sul- 
tanate from which they exercised influence over both, by a new and ener- 
getic Sulfcan of ^ Oman. Civil war in Najd and the subsequent annexa* 
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tion of Hasa by the Turks prevented any effort being made by the Wah- 
habis for its recovery. 

During the two years following the annexation of Hasa by the Turks 
the Wahhabi Amir more than once claimed British assistance on the 
ground that the Turkish descent on his seaboard had been a violation of 
that maritime peace which Britain Avas pledged to maintain ; but in reply 
he was reminded that, not being himself a party to any Treaty with the 
British Government, he was not entitled to expect British intervention on 
his behalf. 


Affairs of the ' Oman Sultanate, 1862-73. 
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The affairs of the Oman Sultanate, no doubt in consequence of the 
appointment of a British political officer to Masqat, received greatly in- 
creased attention from the British Government during this j)eriod. The 
interposition of Britain in the diflBculties between the Sultan and the 
Wahhabi Amir in 1864-66 has already been mentioned. 

On the separation of tbe ^ Oman and Zanzibar Sultanates in 1861 
under an arbitral award by the Viceroy of India, a subsidy of $40,000 a 
year had become payable by the ruler of Zanzibar to the ruler of 'Oman 
in perpetuity ; and the regular discharge of this obligation Avas a matter 
Avhich from time to time called for attention on the part of the British 
Government. Prom 1868 to 1871, ' Oman being then held by a usurping 
ruler whom the British Government did not recognise, payment of the 
subsidy by the Sultan of Zanzibar was excused ; and on the accession of 
an approved candidate to the throne of ^ Oman in 1871 the subsidy was 
made a charge upon the British and Indian Treasuries in equal shares. 

Another matter in which the ruler of ^ Oman received support from 
the representatives of the British Government was that of a fief of 
Bandar ^ Abbas and its dependencies in Persia, to hold which he consi- 
dered himself entitled by custom. In 1866, the existing grant having 
terminated through the death of a Sultan of ^ Oman, the districts were 
resumed by the Persian Government, and it was not until two years later 
that a fresh lease of them for eight years was obtained at Shiraz by the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf. The new lessee being expelled 
almost immediately by a rival, and his successor in the Sultanate not 
being favourably regarded by the British authorities, the lease then 
lapsed and was never renewed. 



Foreign Powers other than Britain, in the Persian Gulf, 1862-71 


liXcept Russia^ whose general influence in Persia and Turkey was 
great and incessant, but whose attention had not yet been turned speci- 
fically to the Persian Gulf, the only foreign power besides Britain hav- 
ing any political interest in the countries adjoining that sea was Prance. 

In 1862, France and Britain signed a joint Declaration binding Aiic^lo- 
themselves to respect the independence of the "Oman and Zanzibar Sul- 
tanates. This instrument, which must have passed almost unnoticed at regarding 
the time of its execution, for the Government of India remained in igno- 
ranee of its existence until 1871, was afterwards to be found an incon- 1862. 
venient restraint by both signatories. 

There is some reason to think that the journey of the British travel- Central 
ler Mr. W. G. Palgrave across Central Arabia in 1862 was undertaken 
at the instance of the Emperor of the French, with political objects. 

In 1864, a French company was understood to have applied for Turkish 
navigation facilities on the rivers of Turkish "Iraq, similar to those 
enjoyed by the (British) Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, and to be claiming equality of treatment with British merchants 
in matters purely commercial. 

A French Vice-Consulate was reinstituted in 1870 at Basrah, where 
there had been no French representative for many years. 


British naval arrangements in the Persian Gulf, 1862-73. 


About the end of 1862 the vessels of the Indian Navy serving in Abolition of 
the Persian Gulf were recalled to India ; this was a measure preparatory ”^'d^ 
to the abolition of the service to which they belonged. On the 30th April difficulties 
1863 the Indian naval flag was hauled down at Bombay, and the Indian therefrom. 
Navy ceased to exist. It was understood at the time of the change that 1862-68. 
the duties performed in the past by the ships of the Indian Navy would 
devolve in future on those of the Royal Navy ; but some years elapsed 
before a practical method of working with the substituted force was 
devised, and in the interval British political interests suffered severely in 
the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, and elsewhere. 
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Tke chief disadvantages of the new system were that^ owing to the 
extent of the East Indian naval station and the relatively small strength 
in shix^s of the East Indian Squadron, it frequently happened that no vessel 
was at hand when required ; that, calls upon ships from different quarters 
being numerous, no vessel could remain long* in one x^lace ; that the officers 
were, by traditions and training, less suitable for the performance of 
political duties than their predecessors of the Indian Navy ; and finally 
that, as the officers and vessels belonged to a Royal instead of a local force, 
their services could not be so freely requisitioned by the political authorities. 
Her Majesty^s Government seem at first to have intended that the Political 
Residents in the Persian Gulf and at Aden should be deprived altogether 
of the use of vessels for general purposes, a change which the Institution 
and improvement of mail steamer services may have seemed to warrant, as 
well as of control over the employment of vessels of war ; and, though the 
Clyde and Hugh Rose,''^ two ships of the Bombay Marine which 
partially supplied the place of the Indian Navy, were left provisionally in 
the Persian Gulf, their withdrawal as soon as the laying of the telegraph 
cables in the Gulf should have been finished, was contemplated. 

In 1 864, the Resident in the Persian Gulf reported that he had reason 
for believing the slave trade to be still in full vigour, but that he no 
longer possessed the means of dealing with slaving craft. 

In 1865, he observed that, while Government had exxu’essly consti- 
tuted the holder of his office arbitrator in all difficulties arising among the 
chiefs of the Arab coast, whether at sea or on land, he was in reality x)ower- 
less to perform his functions in the absence of suitable means of locomo- 
tion ; that in the season of the X)earl fishery, from April to October, when 
disputes were frequent, the shqDsof the Royal Navy 5 were forbidden by the 
standing orders of the Admiralty from cruising in the Gulf ; and that the 
Arabs would not be slow to take advantage of the Resident's inability to 
move about, at will, with the result that the Gulf might in time become as 
insecure as ever it had been in the past. 

The operations against the Wahhabis at Qatif and Dammam were 
Undertaken in haste, with rather disappointing results, because H.M.S. 
'' Highflyer,'"^ the only vessel available, could not remain long in the Gulf. 
The case also brought into prominence the disadvantages under which 
commanders of Her Majesty^s ships cruising in the Persian Gulf labour 
'' for want of officers acquainted with the local politics, the habits and 
'' feelings of the maritime tribes, and the navigation of this difficult arm of 
the sea.^^ A remedy for the first difficulty was sought in the apxt>ointment 
of two Political Assistants in the Bushehr Residency j but it is obvious 
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that they cannot have supplied the deficiency felt in regard to local infor- 
mation of a marine character. 

The crisis at Masqat in 1866 illustrated the dangers inseparable from 
the want of a local naval force. Had the Berenice/^ a ship it would seem 
of the Bombay Marine, not been at hand, it might have been impossible to 
provide in time for the safety of British subjects ; for it was not until the 
'"Berenice with the refugees aboard her had reached Khor-ash-Sham that 
H.M.SS. ""Highflyer*’" and ""Octavia^*’ appeared at Masqat. It being 
contrary to the orders of the Admiralty to employ Royal Navy vessels as 
guardships for telegraph stations, the "" Clyde "" and "" Hugh Rose "" of the 
Bombay Marine were stationed at Gwadur and Khor-ash-Sham to afford 
protection required in consequence of the revolution in "Oman. 

A little later in the same year H.M.S. "" Pantaloon "" was compelled to 
leave the Gulf suddenly, as a demand for her services had arisen on the 
coast of East Africa ; and the progress of peace negotiations with the 
Wahhabis and the investigation of numerous maritime irregularities 
that had occurred were both perforce interrupted. 

These occurrences drew from the Resident, in correspondence with the 
Government of Bombay, the following observations : 

The way to provide for the maritime police of the Gulf is to have an armed vessel at 
the disposal of your representative in the Gulf —such vessel to be adapted for coasting 
work, to he efficiently armed and manned from England, and to be under the orders of 
the Indian Government* Her Majesty’s troops come out to India for long terms, and 
serve under the Indian Government ; work would be much facilitated if the same rule 
obtained in regard to Her Majesty’s ships of War. If this cannot be, then the next best 
tiling might, perhaps, be to have an Indian Naval Staff Corps serving aboard vessels 
built for the Indian Government, but built in England with all the modern fittings and 
improvements of the English Dockyard. 

The great disturbance of the peace which occurred on the coast of 1867-68. 
Qatar in October 1867 exhibited the deficiencies of the new naval system, 
or want of system, in a glaring light. Except the Bombay Marine gun- 
boat “ Hugh Rose,” which could only steam for eight hours at a and 
was manned entirely by natives of India, the first vessel to become avail- 
able was the “ Sind,” also of the Bombay Marine, which arrived on the 
spot in an inefficient condition in May 1868 j and in the following month 
there were symptoms of a renewal of trouble on a large scale. Only at the 
end of July or beginning of August 1868 did H.M.S. " Vigilant ” reach 
the Persian Gulf and make possible those punitive and repressive operations 
which ought to have been undertaken many months earlier. 
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At length in 1869 arrangements facilitating the eo-operation of the 
Royal Navy with the Indian political authorities^ were introduced. In con- 
sideration of the payment of a subsidy of £70,000 a year by the Govern- 
ment of India, and of certain stipulations in regard to expenditure on shore 
and the docking and repair of ships, the British Admiralty undertook to 
appropriate six vessels of the Royal Navy^s East India Squadron to special 
service under that Government. Three of the six were to be steam gun 
vessels or gunboats and were to he detached for constant and exclusive 
service in the Persian Gulf, where they were to perform police duties and 
prevent the Arab chiefs from rendering navigation and commerce insecure 
by piratical expeditions and from engaging in the slave trade. The officer in 
command of the Persian Gulf flotilla was to consider himself at the disposal 
of the Political Resident and the other political oflScers for the support of 
British authority ; and he was not to adopt aggressive measures without the 
sanction of the political representatives, who were better acquainted than 
he with the habits of the people and better qualified to judge of the course 
to be pursued in dealing with native chiefs and their subjects. A general 
rule under which hostilities could not be undertaken wdthout reference to 
the Commander-in- Chief of the Squadron was relaxed with reference to the 
Persian Gulf. 

These arrangements came into force in 187 1-7 2, in which year* H. M.SS, 

Bullfinch,^^ Magpie/'’ Vultui’e,^^ Lynx and Nimble served in 
Persian Gulf, 

During the period that British naval prestige was at its lowest in the Gulf 
the Shah of Persia conceived the idea of taking upon himself a part of the 
duties left derelict, and proposed to acquire several small ships of war 
which would be commanded by British officers and manned by Indian and 
Arab crews. His idea seems at first not to have been discountenanced by 
H.B.M.^s Minister at Tehran, but it encountered opposition from the 
Government of India, and a partial re-creation of the Indian N avy was dis- 
cussed, only to be negatived. It was apprehended that a Persian navy might 
be used for the prosecution of Persian designs upon Bahrain ; but, as it was 
also feared that the Shah, if disappointed of British assistance, might have 
recourse to Prance, it was resolved to give him — if unavoidable — one ship. 
His Persian Majesty, however, did not persevere in his naval projects ; and, 
with the institution of an efficient naval police by means of vessels of the 
British Royal Navy, the matter dropped temporarily into oblivion. 


* A list of the British vessels employed in the Persian Gulf from 1863 to 1905 will 
be found in Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Precis on\ Naval ulrrangements in the Fersian 
Gulf, 1862-1905, piiated in 1906, pages 6-10. 
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British marine surveys in the Persian Gulf, 1861-73. 


The abolition of the Indian Navy caused the same lamentable disorgani- 
sation in the matter of marine surveys as in that of naval arrangements in 
the Persian Gulf. 

It appears to have been deemed a natural corollary of the j)lacing of 
India under the Crown in 1858, as well as of the subsequent abolition of 
the Indian Navy, that the hydrographical w'-ork of the Indian Government 
should be transferred to the British Admiralty, — the India Office and the 
Government of India being retained^ however^ as media of communication 
and control in matters of importance. Some action seems to have been 
taken with this view in ] 861, but it is not clear that the Admiralty were 
ever informed of the decision that in future the surveys of the Indian 
seas would be conducted by the Eoyal Navy at the expense of the Imperial 
Government, though in J 862 the Admiralty Hydrographer was supplied 
with a memorandum by Captain Constable and three other leading 
surveyors of the Indian Navy on the state of the Indian marine surveys 
and a list of such as required to be undertaken. It was shown that large 
scale plans of Masirah Island and Straits (made in 1846)^ of Khor-al- 
Jaramah, Bandar Khairan, and Bandar Jissah (made in 1848-49)^ of 
Bushehr harbour (made in 1857), and of the Daimtoiyat Islands (made 
in 1858) had not been published. There was no survey of the Shatt-al- 
^\rab, and the chart of its entrance from these a was old and inaccurate. 
Outer soundings of the Makrm coast Avere wanting. In the result, 
during the following ten years, no fresh surveys were undertaken, and 
many original drawings and memoirs, the fruit of expensive surveys, were 
lost. 

In 1871 the Government of Bombay, having awakened to the necessity 
for new surveys, consulted Colonel Pelly, the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, and Colonel Herbert, the Political Agent in Turkish Hraq^ 
and a general discussion of the subject was initiated. Both officers drew 
attention to the desirability of surveys being made of Kuwait harbour and 
Khor ^Abdullah, with reference to the contingency, which then appeared 
not remote, of a railway port being required in that quarter ; and the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf also dwelt on the need of a revision of the 
Persian Gulf charts in certain places. The upshot was that Mr. Girdle- 
stone, formerly a midshipman in the Indian Navy, was deputed to the 
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t^ersian Gulf in 1871 to make a survey of Bahrain and Qatar waters, 
apparently under tlie auspices of the Government of Bombay ; and in 
1872-73 operations were in progress in those seas. 


British policy and official matters in the Persian Gulf, 1862-73. 


Colonel 
Felly’s 
Mnsandam 
Scheme, 1803. 


The period was one of great economic and commercial expansion in the 
Persian Gulf, due chiefly to the introduction of steam communication, 
posts and telegraphs ; and the growth of British interests of every sort 
was on a corresponding scale. 

As the Political Residentship of Colonel Pelly in the Persian Gulf 
covered almost the whole of the period, it will not ho amiss to illustrate 
here, by means of somewhat copious extracts from his official despatches, 
the views upon general questions of that able officer and incisive writer. 

In 1863, he propounded a remarkable scheme for the consolidation of 
British influence in the Persian Gulf. It can best be described by repro- 
ducing* tbe ipdsdma verha in which he recommended it to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay-— 


Memorandum enclosed in letter no, dated 12th January 1863, 


The question of the development of the Persian Gulf jline of Steam and Telegraphic 
c'ommunicatioti is under the consideration of Government, and I beg respectfully to 
submit the following remarks bearing on that question in its relations to the Political 
Eesidentship^for the Persian Gulf. In order to avoid occupying the time of Govern- 
ment longer than may be absolutely necessary, I offer what I have to say in the 
form of results of thought. It will be easy for Government, map in hand, to trace the 
feteps which led to these insults. 

1. The principal objects in establishing a Political Residency in the Persian Gulf 
were the suppression of piracy, the suppression of the slave trade, and the development 
of trade. 

2. Piracy on a large scale is now checked, but the maritime Arab chiefs require to be 
constantly watched, and their disputes at sea to be promptly and justly arbitrated : 
otheiwise they would at once resume theii* old habits. 

3. The slave trade still obtains. 

4* Trade, which was in the first instance contemplated on a comparatively limited 
acale, may now be expected on an ever-increasing and extended scale. This trade is, and 
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Will be, composed of goods entering the Gulf hi square-rigged vessels from Eui'ope, from 
temtories to the eastward of India, from India itself, etc.; of goods in Native crafts 
coming from Western India, Muscat, East Africa, and the Aden coast. line of Arabia, of 
goods in caravans coming from Meshed, Herat, and other points in Southern Central Asia, 
down through Seyd, to Bunder Abbas, the natural outlet for all such trade ; of goods com- 
ing in caravans by way of Tehran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, down to Bashire ; of goods com- 
ing down the Tigris, whether by river-steamer or boat, to Basreh, and there being tran-' 
shipped into sea-going steamers or craft for transit down the Gulf of a pearl and fishery 
trade in the Gulf itself, especially along its western and Arab shore ; and of a trade in 
dates and miscellaneous goods coming from and to the ports of the western coast line 
between Khewait or Graine to the northward, and Ras-al-Khyma to the southward. 

5. The Residency was first established at Bushire, probably for political reasons, and 
because it was not then safe to establish it on the opposite Arab shore, which was, 
moreover, reputed of deadly climate. 

6. That Bushire was not geographically considered by any means the most conve- 
nient point for effecting the objects which its establishment had in view, is shown from 
a glance at the map. For it is plain that, as the series of buccaneers to be overawed were 
settled along the lower western coast line of the Gulf between Khuteef, Bahrain, and 
Cape Mussundoom, any point along that shore would have had advantages over Bushire 
provided the climate and political status had admittted of such an establishment. 

7. That Bushire was not a well-selected point, viewed from a navaTpoint of view, ia 
implied in the fact that the squadron had to find a Head Quarter station elsewhere, apart 
from the Political Resident. Bassadore on the unhealthy island of Kishm, was selected 
and has since remained the Naval Head Quarters, although we have, I believe, no title to 
it other than the verbal permission of the Imam of Muscat, who, by a treaty subsequently 
entered into with Persia in 1856, has resigned his own pretensions to sovereignty over 
Eishm, and consented to farm it from the Shah for a tei m of years ; and to hold this 
farm under certain treaty conditions, which may any day bring our occupation of 
Bassadore into question. Again, that Bushire roads are not convenient for shipping is 
equally obvious from the facts that the anchorage is confined, shallow, and exposed, as 
from the facts that communication with the shore by boat is slow, hazardous, sometimes 
impracticable for days together. The distance of the anchorage from the shore is 
nearly four miles. 

8. That Bushire was not well selected for the prevention of the slave trade is shown 
from a glance at the map. The strategic point for throttling this trade, if by force it can 
he suppressed, being {sic) obviously the narrow strait between Capes Jask and Mussun- 
doom, at the entrance of the Gulf. One steam vessel lying there, with hei boats out as 
flanking parties, mi^ht visit every craft entering the Gulf more effectnall\ than could a 
dozen such vessels cruising in the Gulf after craft, which, having once entered it, 
would hug shallow dangerous shores, with slave ports always at hand. 

9. Viewed from a war point of view, a station at Cape Mussundoom would, in respect 
to the naval command of the Gulf, have possessed as many advantages over Bushire, as 
does, in respect to the command of the Mediterranean, Gibraltar possess over an 
anchorage like that of Algiers or Tunis 

10. That the element of a telegraphic communication is now introduced, and that it 
would be convenient to have the main station or the one from which, in the contingency 
of breakage in the line on either side, communication could be most readily supplied 
by steam, at the same point with the Residency and Coal Dep6t. 

11. That a Coal Dep6t is an element which must now be considered on an increased 
^nd an increafeing scale, and that it would be advisable to have this dep6t at the entrance 
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of the Galf for the following reasons : — that the colliers would thereby be saved the 
risk, delay, and cost of working up the Gulf against its prevailing wind, a nor-wester ; 
that CO al taken in at the mouth of the Gulf would be sufficient in every steamer (even 
when well laded) to run her up to her extreme possible terminus of Busreb or Koornah 
and back ; that the entrance of the Gulf is the point first reached by a steamer comin*; 
in from a distant port, and liable therefore to be short of coal ; that the entrance of 
the Gulf is conveniently situate half way between Western India and Busreh ; that the 
great difficulty ship^ coining to the Gulf trade experience, is 7iot arrival at the entrance, 
but the sailing up and down it ; and that, conseq^uently, it may be expected that, as 
trade developes, it might become convenient for it to be carried by sailing craft to Cape 
Mnssundo om, and thence to ^be distributed round the Gulf, and up the ligris line by 
steamers, which, in like manner, would collect goods along the Gulf shores, and bring 
them to the central entrep6t at Mussundoom. 

12. That even {sic) political consideration, Persian territory is not so convenient for 
our purposes of a Residency, a Telegraph Station, a Coal Depot, and a free port of trade, 
as might be some other point in the Gulf. The Persians have some good qualities, but they 
are jealous and small-minded beyond any people I ever came across in the course of my 
twenty-two years travel. Almost any Government in the world affords privileges of 
wholesome lodging to forei^rn representatives, but wbat is tbe fact at JBushire ? They 
would not allow the Resident to build a house, although such a house was essential to 
his health ! When the question was referred to England, the Resident was reluctantly 
allowed to build a house of the dimensions of his tent ! The Physician in charge of the 
Residency venturing to do the same, his house was pulled down by the order of the 
Persian Government, and in contempt of the Resident. I give these facts simply in 
illustration of our political relations \Aith Persia, after forty years* diplomacy and great 
expenditure. The simple truth is, if I may be allowed to judge from my experience in 
the Legation at Tehran, and here in the Residency, there will never be real political 
confidence on the part of Persia towards England, so long as we attack her when she 
aggresses eastward, and so long as we decline a defensive treaty with her to the westward. 
So situate, our relations with Persia may be disturbed suddenly and overawed by Russia, 
or from her own jealous temperament, Persia might interrupt our eastern communication 
via the Gulf in her jurisdiction, before force <r diplomacy could intervene to save them. 

13. That at the present moment, and while all our relations with the Gulf are under 
consideiation, it would perhaps, be worthy the time of Government to solve permanently, 
the following problem : — To 6iid a point somewhere in the Persian Gulf which shall offer 
following advantages ; — 

1st. — as a free port, where trade may concentrate, where re-shipment 
may take place, and where goods transhipped may be most conveniently 
distributed. 

2iid. Which shall possess centrality as a telegraphic station, and most readily afford 

means of maintaining on either hand communication by steamer in tbe event 
of accident to tbe cable. 

3rd. — Which should be the most central and convenient point for a Coal Dep6t. 

4th. — Which should be the most dominating point for keeping the sea police along 
the Pirate Coast, and for settling or preventing quarrels among the maritime 
Arabs with the least possible delay, with the minimum cost of fuel, and 
without taking the Resident to any great distance from his Head Quarters. 

5th.— Which should enable tbe Resident of tbe Gulf to manage, without embai- 
rassment, the relations in^the (sic) Muscat as well as those in the Gulf, for the 
territories of Muscat are so mixed up with those of Persia and the Arabs, and its 
political relations are so interwoven with the politics of the Gulf, that it wop-ld 
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be obviously, and apart even from'reasons of finance, it would be (.<?>>) veiy 
desirable that they should be under one and the same superintendence. 

Cil),— Which might become a colony, or ra^ther the inoculation, with an atom of 
civilized life, in the body of barbarism along the Arab coast, tending to expel 
that diseased barbarism by the wholesome, healthful and slow, buj natural, 
means of introduced civilization- I think you would find such means more 
permanent, and in the long run more successful, both towards suppressing 
piracy and slavery, than you will even find ships of war or menaces, etc., and 
visits of state from your Eesident. 

7th. — Which shall be as secure as practicable from political difiBculties. 

Sth. — Which may afford us an indisputable title to the ground we occupy. 

9th- — Which may be sufficiently healthy, possess good water, and means of supply. 

10th. — ^Which may afford calm and sufficient anchorage. 

11th, — ^Which, in the event of war, should ishow us with .the key of the Gulf in 
our hands. 

My opinion is, that {some point near Cape Mussundoom, under the Sultanate of our ally 
of Muscat, is the spot which all considerations,indicate as that which should be our port, 
our political Uesideuce, our Central Telegraph station, our main Gulf Coal Dep6t, our 
anti-slavery ^station, and ourjfulcrum of general influence over the Gulf, over the Pirate 
Coast, over Western Mekran, and over the Muscat coast, climate being sufficiently 
favourable. 

Lieutenant Stiffe, I.IST., just arrived at Bushire, assures me that such a point is find- 
able just west of Mussundoom ; that a few weeks ago, when on telegraphic duty, he 
visited a headland called, I think, Ras Sheikh, which slopes up in tongue-like shape to 
the height of 1,000 feet, with good water and some cultivable ground at its base, with 
ample and land-locked anchorage, leading to a narrow neck of land some 400 yards wide, 
on the other side of which is a second inlet looking east of Mussundoom. 

I consider such a position, if sufficiently healthy, would he the best possible for your 
Gulf and Muscat Residency, and the Political business of both might thence be more 
efficiently managed than either can he separately from Bushire and Muscat. At all 
events, in the present conjuncture of your Persian Gulf affairs, it would be well, I think, 
for Government to go to some little ti ouble and expense to test accurately the climates 
around Cape Mussundoom during the approaching hot season. And I am sure I am 
ready to aid personally in the experiment. 

Pinally, if the plan now pointed at be adopted, I should consider we did not lose 
much at Bushire, commercially, and when the Gulf and Tigris line shall be fully deve- 
loped Bushire should not drain much trade beyond the arrondissement of Shiraz. 
Politically, it forms part of the charge of Her Majesty’s Mission at Tehran, and I do 
not think that i Government in the least gains much by having the Residency in the 
town of Bushire, where there is little of real importance to transact, and where sub- 
ordinates gossip and have likings and dislikings, and these come to injure the Govern- 
ment business in the long run. 

The Residency at Bushire might be sold or disposed of, as Government please. All 
that would be lost would be some little personal conveniences to the Resident and bis 
establishment, and the possibility of retreat to the neighbouring hills. 

The immediate gains are, I think, obvious on reading the scheme, map in hand 
What the future gains might be would become manifest should a crisis ever occur in oar 
Red Sea line of communications. 



Tetter No, 2-Ay dated 1st T^ehruary 1863^ 


In a memorandum appended fco mj letter No. 1-A, of the 18th January 1863,1 
suggested the concentration of this Political Residency, Main Telegraph Station, and 
Coal Dep6t at some spot near Cape Mussundoom, where a free port and dep6t might be 
developed at a point central between the Slave Channel at the entvan e of the Gulf and 
the Pirate coast. 

2. Some of the principal argumerits recurring to mo in^favour of the scheme were 
summed up in the memorandum itself. And subsequent reflection tends to strengthen 
my conviction that it is possible for Government to create, supposing climate to be 
sufficiently bearable, near Cape Mussundoom, a settlement which, from its geographical 
position, under a f]*ee rule, would, before many years elapse, become of considerable 
importance, and lend to our interest and to our status, whether commercial or political, 
in the Persian Gulf a character and a developement which they do not at present possess, 
and which, perhaps, they would not readily attain unless under some arrangement such 
as that’proposed. 

3. I believe that in a settlement of the nature suggested would be found the best 
means practicable for preventing slaves entering the Gulf ; of preventing piracy and 
disturbance in the Gulf itself; of civilizing the maritime 'Arabs ; of extending a 
healthful influence into Arabia on the one hand, and into Western Mekran on the 
other ; of offering to many Indians and other merchants now scattered round the shores 
of the Gulf aa unmolested refuge for the free prosecution of commerce ; and finally, of 
giving to the ports of the Gulf, in general, an impetus and an example which it might 
be expected, would in the end induce or compel the Governments of these ports either 
to imitate our system or risk the loss of their trade. 

4. If Government should approve the proposal, among matters of detail to come 
under considei'ation would be the following : — 

1st. — A clear and valid written title should be obtained from the Saltau of Muscat 
for the land ; and the conduct of this preliminary measure should, I think, be entrusted 
to cool and [experienced hands : so conducted it would probably be easily arranged. But 
if any eceentrity were committed in this part of the business, much delay might ensue, 

2ad. — The neighbourhood of Mussundoom should be carefully examined, in view 
to selecting a spot suitable to the objects we have in view, in respect of water, extent of 
ground, non-command of position, calm and land-locked harbourage, etc. 

3i*d. — The ground should be laid out with forethought, to meet possible distant 
future requirements ; the public stores mid offices should be as compact as possible, and 
their site uncommanded whether by land or sea. Cuttings or seeds from trees found 
indigenous in the neighbourhood should, without loss of time, be planted along the 
proposed roads and in groups near the watering places and landing points. Emancipated 
slaves, at present ageuted by a 30 Rupees moons liec at Bassidore, might aid in the 
public works as free men. 

4th, — The old scantling of our camp houses at Bushire, still available I am told 
at Bombay, might be sent up for use. 

5th. — Moving buoys should be laid down in the anchorage for the general conveni- 
ence of shipping ; the moorings for Her Majesty’s ships being a little apart from the 
others. 
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6tli. — If Tpracticable, a serviceable road^ should be made from the settlement along 
the coast line to the so-called Pirate Towns and Ports. A goodjoaravansarai should be 
erected at the settlement terminus of this line, for the convenience of all travellers, and 
I believe that the free, frequent, friendly, and beneficial interchange of visits which 
would then ensue, as between the maritime Arabs and the settlement, would do more to 
civilize the former and to open np Arabia to commerce and progress, than would do all 
the menaces that a Resident might fulminate from Bnshire, and than all the annual 
visits of state that could be made before the year 1900 ; a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump ;'and strong healthy life expels disease by its very nature. 

7th. — Notification should be made of the freedom of the port, and all people should 
be invited to settle there without any other condition than that of paying rent or pur- 
chase money for the ground they might secure, and of becoming subject to any munici- 
pal rules which the community might impose on itself. 

8th. — No Turkish wall, no works with plunging fire would |be required. Persons 
entering the settlem ent must come unarmed, and if any outrage occurred, punishment, 
severe but pro mpt, should be administered, and no further altercation or retaliation 
dreamed of. 

9th. — The officer entrusted with the charge of the settlement should have full powers 
until all was settled. He could never have a fair chance of success if subordinates, 
whether afloat or ashore, were allowed to cavil or ofPer the vis inertiae, 

10th. — The Naval force should consist of two handy screw steamers. Vessels on 
the more recent plan as to engines, would be most efficient and cheapest in the long run. 
The title of Commodore or Senior Naval Officer (which in practice is only another 
name for Commodore, with the extra inconven ience of the officer by reason of his real 
want of rank being more than commodorely j ealons of his dignity)lshould have no place 
in this little armament. The vessels should he attached to the chief of the settlement, 
and should be wholly at his disposal whether for anti-slave work, telegraph communi- 
cation, suppression of piracy, conveyance of the chief to other points of Gulf, and for 
miscellaneous cruising and maintenance of peace along the pearl bank. As a general 
rule, one vessel should be on the move, the other in harbour ready to relieve or to meet 
accidents. 

11th. — The functions of Government, and the actions of Government servants in 
the settlement should he limited to the removal of obstacles, to the maintenance of the 
peace, to the protection of commerce, in so far as to render its development really free 
and unmolested, and to the erection of remunerative public works, such as telegraph 
office, a post office, bridges, wells, etc. For the rest, the settlement should be allowed 
to grow of itself. 

12th.“Muscat, whose interests and territories are thoroughly interlaced with those 
of its neighbours about Mussundoom, should form part of the Mussundoom charge j 
there might be a Native Agent in the town of Muscat ; and the one now at Sbarga 
might go there. 

13th. — There should be a Vice-Consul under the Minister at Bushire, and who, 
though directly subordinate to the Foreign Office, might correspond upon Gulf affaiiu 
with the chief at Mussundoom. 

5. The proposed settlement would flourish, I think, under any officer who would use 
common sense on its administration, and leave commerce ahd‘people in general to manage 


* From the hasty glimpse I had of this coast in 1857, I fear that a road could not 
be made between the Elphinstone Inlet and Ras-al-Khyma. But the distance is short 
by sea ; and^from Ras-al-Khyma northward, along the Pirate Coast itself, the coast 
is low and easily traversed. 
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eir own business. Perhaps, however, an officer who had been trained in a good school 
for general administration would be preferable to a mere diplomatist or a pure soldier, 
for the former is, perhaps, a little too prone to fancy work done when he has given the 
last polish to his despatch ; and the latter, perhaps, occasionally forgets that Martial 
Jjaw and the Habeas Corpus Act cannot co-esist^in one and the same jurisdiction. 

It does not appear that Colonel Pelly^s suggestions, ingenious and 
well thought out though they were in many respects, were taken into 
serious consideration^hy superior authority. If they had been, the whole 
subsequent history of the Persian Gulf might have followed a difEerent 
course. 

Colonel Pelly was also the author of a series of striking reports on the 
trade of the Persian Gulf in its political aspects, two interesting extracts 
from which follow below : — 


Zetter No. 55, dated the I2tjh May 1866, 

1 . It is agreeable to me to submit that all is quiet in the Gulf as usual and t?.'ade 
seems thriving. 


2. Nevertheless, at the hazard of being held disproportionately to intrude my local 
chaige on the imperial care of Government, I would venture most respectfully to submit 
that these regions cannot with safety be any longer regarded as they were in years 
gone past. When your interests here were first represented, your frontier was behind 
Sinde and the. Pun jab ; the influences of European Government had scarcely shown 
themselves in Central Asia j steam was unknown 5 and our trade was by native craft on 
our coasts, or between these and England by our own square-rigged vessels. Your 
interests here were considered from this point of view, nor did any radical change in 
this view have ^place, unless for the suppression of piracy, by the detachment of a 
squadron o£ the Indian Navy, 


3. When 1 arrived in the Gulf in November 1862, the Government summarized its 
estimate of its interest in the following paragraph, thus evincing a desire to curtail and 
withdraw, rather than to extend, in this direction ; and this apparently on economic 
grounds ; It appears to His Excellency the Governor in Council that British interests 
*‘on the Persian shores of the Gulf will be amply represented by the appointment of 
«a Political Eesident>t Bushire with Consular powers, in lieu of a Resident and Assistant 
“Resident. The reduction of the Indian Naval Establishments in the Gulf will relieve 
“the Political Officer stationed at Bushire of most part of his duties as a disbursing 
“officer, and the post of.Treasurer.to the Residency (Rs. 120 per mensem) can be abolis- 
“hed, the Accountant being entrusted with the reduced duties in addition to his own.” 

4. Yet events have shown that precisely from that period our interests in the Gulf 

line have taken an unexpected and unprecedented 
start. Trade, which in 1846 was represented in 
the gross by somewhat under half a million 
sterling, is now upwards of five millions. The 
Resident, whose duties were assumed to be limited 
to British interests on the Persian shores of the 
Gulf, has been shown to find his heaviest and 

most responsible duties on the Arab Coast. The 
abolition of the Assistant Residentship has entailed on the Resident those travels which 


& 

To and irom Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta 3,000,000 

lo and from Batavia, Singapore 
and Mauritius 1,600,000 

So and from Knrrachi and Red Sea, 
etc. 600,000 

Grand total . 6,000,000 
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22nd February to 23rd March 1863. 

15th July to 10th September 1863. 

2nd December 1863 to 11th January 1864. 

Srd to 30th September 1864. 

1st November to 23rd Decembor 1864, 

12th January to 2oth Mareh;i865. 

30th March to 22nd April 1865. 

14th October to 21st December 1865 and from 
2Sth December 1865 to 21st April 1866, 


might otherwise have devolved on the Assistant, 
to the end that periods as per margin have 
been passed by me in the open or on boardship. 
The reduction of the Indian ITavy Establish^ 
ment, which was regarded simply as relieving 
the Resident as a disbursing officer, has, in 


fact, given him no option other than to persuade by moral and individual power 
1,600 miles of predatory coastal tribes, who had previously been coerced, or 
lawless at will. The Treasury Department, relieved of i the Naval disbursements, has 
received those of the Telegraph and other miscellaneous items. The Consular powers 
with which it was proposed to endow the Resident were found to be inadmissible under 
our Treaty engagements with Persia ; and in point of fact there is not, in so far as I 
am informed, any Legislative Act or Resolution of Government which would beat me 
out in the exercise of any magisterial authority, or in the practical execution of my 
engagements as Arbiti’ator of the Maritime Truce. Simultaneously with your telegra- 
phic development, the postal and steam communication opened up, and steam, as usual, 
was followed by increased traffic of goods and passengers. The cotton crisis in Bombay 
gave a sudden excitement to the export of cotton in Persia, which suddenly increased 
a hundred-fold. It was further found out'here that, if opium could pay a duty of 
Rs. 1,600 a chest in Bombay, Persia could lay it down of an equally good quality and 
free of duty ; hence a trade through Batavia with China sprung up. The vast 
cultivation of cotton in our own provinces seems to have decreased ; the growth of com 
the littoral of the Gulf found it could supply us ; hence a recent corn trade. Meantime, 
Russia has been pushing on from the northward telegraph lines, and other European 
speculations have been contemplated or executed; and all these material e:ffects of 
civilization are accompanied by European Agents, whose manners and customs awaken 
thought, and with increased vitality inoculate Asiatic despotisms with increased inita* 
tion. The general result at the present moment is oompai’ative restlessness, inquisiti- 
veness, and what we should term radicalism, requiring on the part of all authorities 
concerned a watchfulness and state of preparation, which would have been premature 
so long as these regions remained in a condition of social and political stagnation. 


This is the drift of my argument. 

5. On the other hand, I am sensible of the forcible argument which nsight be 
advanced in favour of the English Government abstaining from foreign relations and 
holding itself fortified within its own Indus Frontier, But I fear that with States, 
as with individuals, it requires almost superhuman wisdom and strength of will to stand 
permanently isolated and alone. An individual, indeed, may, perhaps, succeed, having 
the requisite staffi within himself ; but the life of a I State involves a succession of 
Rulers, and if he who succeed lack those qualities upon which is based the policy of 
his predecessor, there is risk that the State will have to regain by force or convulsion 
the status bo which it would otherwise have naturally grown. 


Fart of letter ISo. 104^ dated the 19th June 1S69- 
m m ^ ^ 

11. Government are probably informed of. the asserted intention on the part t)f the 
French to open a line from Suez to Bussorah so soon as the Lesseps canal shall- admit. 
A French Agent who recently toured from Muscat to the! Shut -ool- Arab reported, I under- 

86 a 
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fttand, very favoTiratly on tlie produc^'ive powers and facilities for trade of tlie regions at 
tlie head of the Gulf. 

12. There is in prospeoti also, the opening of soioe line, whether of rail entire, or of 
rail combined with river and canal communication, between the head of the Gulf and 
the Mediterranean, and I have recently had an interesting conversation on this subject 
with the Turkish Director of Public Works in the Pashalik of Baghdad. 

13. ITo one who has observed and studied the development of trade and progress and 
€)f political events since the time when I first served in Sindh in 1841, can be blind to 
the great potential importance of the line connecting Kurracbee with Europe vicv not 
the so-called Euphrates line without deviation, but vta^ some line connecting tbe Persian 
Gulf with the Mediterranean by the Tigris or Euphrates, or by canals, or by one or other, 
or by all of these combined, with connecting intervals of rail. 

14. I forbear troubling Government with statistical statements, because I know 
how figures mislead, unless they are based on reliable accounts, and such are not at 

present available in these regions for tbe general trade. 

15. But the constant increase in tbe number of steamers, the comparative small 
falling-off in native craft, the contentment of tbe merchants, the increased rate of mule 
hire, the increasing number of solid houses at the ports, and tbe inconvenient rise in 
house-rent and general prices, while they do not constitute statistical statements, are 
yet facts which could not, perhaps, exist, unless the statistics of trade were favourable, 
whether tabulated or not. 

16. On the other hand,' it should never be forgotten that this line is, perhaps, 
singular in one respect, viz*, that while, on the one baud, civilization and trade are in- 
creasing more than we could have expected, we have, on the other hand, constantly to 
watch on the Arab littoral tribes who have immemorially been accustomed to dwell in a 
condition wherein every man's hand was ever prone to be i*aised against his neighbour. 
To keep the maritime peace along the strongholds of these littoral Chieftainships is no 
child’s play. It is not alone by the sudden and occasional appearance of a man-of-war 
that this can be thoroughly done. What is required is uniform vigilance and pressure. 
The position of the Resident as arbitrator of the maritime truce may be aptly compared 
with that of an officer holdingla civilized frontier against lawless borderers. Those bord- 
erers would never be kept quiet oi* reduced to order and industry by intermittent 
sallies from a garrison, accompanied by|tardy retaliation ; what is wanted is the constant 
pressure of watchful outposts ready at any moment to put down raids, and uphold the 
peaceful and well inclined. The tribes so dealt with gradually come to perceive that the 
object of the civilized Power ^ in patrolling is not vengeance, but tbe general good and 
tbe maintenance of peace and progress. The tribes thus come to learn also that raids 
and piracy are unsuccessful in practice. Our light gun -boats are such outposts and 
patrols for the Arab coast ; and my respectful and earnest recommendation to the ^l^ht 
Honourable the Governor in Council is to keep the small sea force available for the 
Gulfs of ’Oman and Persia under one head, and to permit that head to patrol, detach, 
or concentrate it as ho may deem tbe necessities of the moment to dictate. The tele- 
graph runs through these regions, thus giving the Resident instant intelligence of 
whatever happens ; although, as a rule, the littorals of Mekran and Muscat are entirely 
peaceful, and it is only along the ^Lrab Coast of the Persian Gulf, between Cape 
Muasendoom and Koweit, that the maritime Arabs require habitual watching. But all 
that I could write on the principle involved in this agreement (sic) may be found 
better expressed in the writings of the General who first taught to meditate similar 
prchleiqs. J allude to those of the late Colonel John Jacoby 
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Restrictions 
on the action 
of the 
Political 
Resident in 
the Persian 
Gulf, 
1862-71. 


Although loath to trouble Government with petty details, I would venture to 
append a few specimens of the complaints that reach their representative from the 
littoral of the Persian Gulf ; and these should not be considered as selected, specimens, 
for I have taken them one by one as they have to-day turned up, and the records show 
thousands of such cases. 

Formerly, the Resident would have despatched a vessel of the Gulf Squadron, with 
an Assistant or Agent on board, to enquire into the cases, and with instructions, failing 
satisfactory arbitrament, to blockade, fine, or otherwise punish. But under the more 
recent expression of views by the Indian Government, I do not feel at liberty to use 
any coercive measures, or to levy any fine, unless under the explicit instructions of 
Government. 

# * # * 

In the meantime, I most respectfully solicit the instructions of Government as to 
the means by which I ishould proceed, and as to the manner in which I should pro* 
ceed with the particular cases now submitted, 

* * * ^ 

On the whole, I fear that in the long run Government will find it almost necessary 
to maintain peace at sea in the Gulf, and to protect the persons and property of their 
subjects residing in the sea-board trading marts ; and to do this it seems almost essen* 
tial that your representative should be in possession of : — Ist.— The means of enforcing 
his arbitraments and ms^intaining peace ; and 2nd. — Either discretionary power, or else 
clear instructions as to the manner in which he should use the means at his disposal. 


The diflBculty in which the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf was 
placed from 1862 to 1871, through there being no naval force properly 
at his disposal, have been described. As will be apparent from the pas- 
sages quoted above from bis writings, they were severely felt by Colonel 
Pelly, the only Resident to suffer from them ; and in bis opinion they 
were increased by a ruling of the Government of India in 1865, follow- 
ing upon strong action which be bad taken in Bahrain, that the Resi- 
dent 'was not in future to seize vessels belonging to native chiefs on bis 
own responsibility. With reference to this order he reported on 23rd 
April 1866 ; — 


Specimens of complaints from the littoral of the Persian Qulf^ 


Translated purport of a letter from Khumees bin Esau Seyhatee, to the Resident, 
Persian Gulf ; received at Bushire 28th March 1866. 

I beg to inform you that a boat belonging to me was broken up at sea betweeh 
Bahrain and Kateef, and seveu men who were on board of ber were murdered. They 
blame Feysul for this act, as the sail of the boat was found in his possession. Feysul 
Ttftg denied the charge, and has accused Abdoollah Omanee of the deed. Abdoollah 
Omanee, who was with Feysul, hearing of this accusation, sought protectioh with th0 
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Chiefs of Bahrain. The Chiefs of Bahrain now demand blood-money for the murdered 
men. This act was committed on the high seas, and obtainment of reparation for the 
same rests with you. I claim blood-money for the seven men and the value of the boat 
and gear, worth 65 dollars. Ic was my duty to inform you of this occurrence, as obtain- 
j ment of reparation for the deed rests with you, and there is no excuse to be made in 
' the matter. The boat is owned by me, Khumees bin Esau Seyhatee. 


Translated purport of a letter fromKhaled bin Sultan, Chief of Shargah, dated the 
2nd Ramzan 1282 (20th January 1866). Received at Bnshire 28th March 1866. 

Informs that his bugla from Bussorah encountered a storm, and had to put into 
Ejman, and in entering the creek she struck. Her cargo was taken out by the boats of 
the place, and only a portion restored. The owners of the stranded bugla then wished 
to float her, but were hindered from doing so until the waves broke her up, when again 
the owners tried to save portions of the wreck, but were again prevented# This is the 
order at sea now-a-days. If the Sirkar cosnent to our acting in like manner, let us 
know j but if the Sirkar intends doing justice to us, we require all that was taken from 
the bugla, as also all loss that has happened to the bugla since she struck. 


Translated purport of a letter from Mahomed Yacoob, late Shargah 

Agent, without date. Received at Bushire 28th March 18 oo. 

I beg to inform you that the Ahl-Boo Soomait, Saad bin Mahomed, attacked my 
people in three boats on the Pearl Banlss and attacked them, breaking one man stOeth. 
We know that the Siikar has command of the not the Ahl-Boo Soomait ^ Please 
inform Resident of this, for we can act just as the Boo Soomait have done, but it is not 
the part of any but the Sirkar to affc'ord us our rights. 


Translation of a letter from Mahomed Busheer, acting as Shargah Agent, to the 
Resident, Persian Gulf, dated the 13th Shawul 1282 (1st March 1866). Received 28th 
Mareh‘'l866. 

Reports his failure to ^obtain from Ejmau Sheik property taken frOm the Shargah 
bugla stranded at that port, or the wreck of the bugla itself. Property of Lingah people 
5,7 80^ Krs : property of British subjects 2,100|^ Krs* 


Translated purport of a letter from the Chief of Mogoo, to Sheikh ;Mahomed 
Btisheer, Lingah Agent, dated none. Received at Bushire 28th March 1866. 

The Ahl-Boo Soomait attacked my people at sea with firearms, and took from them 
forcibly one diver. Mahomed bin JTair, who is bearer of this letter, will inform you of 
particulars. 


Translated pui’port of a letter from Mahomad Busheer, acting for Shargah A.gbnt, 
to Lingah Chief, dated the I3th Shawul 1282 (1st March 1866). Received 28th March 
1866. 

Demands compensation for one man’s teeth and forcible removal of one diver from 
a Marzoogee boat by the Abl-Boo Soomait, else Resident will be informed of the cir- 
cumstance ; an d if a ship of war be sent to demand redress, he shoitld not feel grieved 
at Agent having reported the matter. 


Translated purport i)f a letter from Bunyas residing at Kishm^ dated the Std April. 
Received 18th April 1866. 
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They are 30 families residing at Kishm, but owing to bad treatment they wished to 
leave and return to tbeir country, but the Sheikh of Kishm prevented them. Beg Besi- 
dent will arrange to get permission for them to leave Kishm, as they are British sub- 
jects, and do not wish to remain any longer in Kishm. 


Translated purport of a letter from Tursoo, Bunya, dated the 29th Zilkaada 1282 
(16th Apiil 1866). Eeceived 16th April 1866. 

Informs that their bugla. with telegraph stores on board suffered from bad weather 
and put into Bahrain for repair, but the Sheik would not permit them to repair their 
bugla at Bahrein, and forced them to put to sea end proceed to Fao : but on their way 
thither were obliged to put the bugla on shore at Ashan Coast, where she broke to pieces, 
and her wreck was taken away by Amaier tribe, 180 planks, and three boats from the 
Boo Pels a tribe took portions of the wreck ; rest has been brought to Koweit. This 
information has been corroborated by one Sheik Mahomed-ul-Mugheyzee of Koweit and 
Abdoollah bin Sleyman Kateef, both of whom are now in Busbire. 

It does not appear, however, that the Government of India thought it 
necessary to modify their former instructions or to issue any new order. 

In 1 870-71 a Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to report Dependency 
on the subject of the British Diplomatic and Consular services, considered ligation 
anew the question of the dependence of the Tehran Legation, which still 
remained in all respects subject to the Foreign Office, though to a large 
extent maintained out of Indian revenues. They inclined to the view that 
the Mission should be placed under the Secretary of State for India, and 
recommended that, if such a change were considered impracticable, its 
members should generally be selected from the Indian services, and that 
the proportion of the cost of the Legation borne by the Government of 
India should be reduced. This resolution had, however, no result in prac- 


tice. 

In 1863, in connection with telegraph construction and the boundary 
dispute pending between Kalat and Persia, a European Assistant Political 
Agent was ‘ stationed at Gwadur. The post was maintained during the 
rest of the period. 


Appointment 
of an Assist* 
ant Political 
Agent at 
Gwad 'ir 
1863. 


British political and official matters in Turkish Iraq, 1862-73* 


The development of civilisation in the Persian Gulf had its counterpart 
on a smaller scale in Turkish Hraq, where, as already shown, British 
commercial navigation continued to make progress, and where, perhaps in 
consequence of the rapid growth of British interests, the attitude of the 
local Turkish authorities was, during the earlier part of the period, ex- 
tremely unfriendly. 
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Station- 
naira of the 
Britieh 
Political 
Agency at 
Baghdid, 
186 &- 70 * 


The Oudh 
Bequest. 


In 1869, the assent of the Porte to the replacement of the stationnaire 
of the British Political Agency, a surviving relic of the British Mesopota- 
mian flotilla though not one of its original vessels, was obtained ; but the 
presence of the stationnaire was believed to be regarded with disfavour 
by the Turkish authorities ; and in 1870 the Government of India were 
inclined, chiefly it would seem from considerations of expense, to acquiesce 
in its disappearance* On the advice of Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, however, it was decided not to abandon the long- 
established British privilege of maintaining an armed Government steam- 
vessel at Baghdad. 

In 1849 a large pecuniary benefaction appropriated to the towns of 
Karbala and Najaf by a deceased King of Oudh under an Agreement with 
the Government of India, of which the founder had directed periodical 
distribution to be made through Mujtahids resident at those places, came 
into operation. The British Political Agency at Baghdad, as representing 
the Government of India in Turkish ^Iraq, became the channel of pay- 
ment ; and the magnitude of the Oudh Bequest, as it was styled, which 
already amounted to Ks. 7,334, a month — some £750 at the rate of ex- 
change then prevailing — and which would be increased later by the falling- 
in of certain life interests in the deceased King^s estate, invested it with 
political importance. At first it was feared that the nature of the Bequest, 
which was to be enjoyed by Persian and Indian Shi'^ahs, might be mis- 
understood by the Sunni Government of Turkey and so lead to friction ; 
but this danger did not marialise. The British Political Agent in 
Turkish ^Iraq, however, chiefly with a view to the avoidance of political 
diflSculties, was authorised by the Government of India to exercise a 
judicious superintendence over the expenditure of the money. 

In the course of time serious embarrassments, to which the loss from 
view of the authentic Agreement sealed by the King of Oudh contributed 
not a little, arose in connection with the practical administration of the 
Bequest. Arrangements were made to secure to destitute Indians at 
fearbala, Najaf and Kadhimain, a share in the proceeds of the Bequest ; 
and these arrangements became interlaced in a highly inconvenient manner 
with certsi.in dispositions for non-official representation and protection of 
British Indian interests at Karbala and Kadhimain. The disbursement of 
the money having been left, apart from the safeguards introduced in the 
interest of Indians, entirely to Mujtahids of Karbala and Najaf, the funds 
were to a large extent misappropriated or wasted. In 1866, the question 
of correcting this abuse was raised by the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah, a 
publicspirited Indian nobleman of the Oudh royal family settled at 
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Baghdad ; and in 1867 the Political Agents in consultation with the 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah, apparently recommended that the whole revenue of the 
Bequest should be made payable in future to Indian Mujtahids, and that 
their distribution of the money should be conducted through a Committee 
of respectable resident Indians, under the supervision of the British Poli- 
tical Agent. The Government of India, however, in view of the wording 
of the Agreement with the King of Oudh, as then known to them, 
negatived these proposals. 


VICEROYALTY OF LORD NORTHBROOK, MAY 1872 TO 

APRIL 1876. 

From this point onwards, conditions in the Gulf having assumed sub- 
stantially their present shape, the most convenient division of time into 
periods will be one agreeing with the terms of office of the successive 
Viceroys and Governors-General of India. 


TraTnsfer of the direction of British political interests in the 
Persian Gulf from ,the Government of Bombay to the Govern- 
ment of India, 1872-73. 

The British Political Agency in Turkish ^Iraq was brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India in 1843'^; but the British 
Political Residency in the Persian Gulf remained for "nearly thirty 
years longer subordinate, as in the past, to the ^Government of Bombay. 
At- length in 1872 the Government of India became desirous that the 
Government of Bombay should be deprived, in their favour, of the direc- 
tion of the relations of the British Government with the foreign powers 
and states to the W est of India, viz-^ Muscat, Zanzibar, those on the coast 
of Arabia, and|those on the littoral of the Persian Gulf In recommend- 
ing the change to Her Majesty^s Government, the Government of India 
observed on the 1st March 1872 : 

In consequence of increased facilities ,of communication, the extension of commerce, 
the closer relations into which the affairs of Asiatic countries have been drawn with 
Europe, and from^other causes, our political relations with these countries have of' late 
years acquired an impoitanoe which they never before possessed, and have given rise to 
questions the most difficult and delicate of all that occupy our attention in- the Poreign 
Department. Wars, revolutions, and dynastic changes have in some of these countries 

^ Vtde page 1394i post, and in this connection see also pages 220 and 1389* 
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Succeeded each, other with great rapidity, and in all of them the march of events has been 
such as to demand a prompt decision on questions of the'greatest international importance. 
We have, indeed, repeatedly found ourselves jsalled'on, in matters which had apparently 
been long settled, to consider questions involving the past, present, and future policy of 
Government, to decide rapidly, and to act promptly. 

Nearly all of these questions have been of a purely imperial character, such as no 
authority but the highest in India could venture to decide. Some of the most mo- 
mentous of them have arisen from the attitude assumed towards neighbouring Powers by 
the Governments of Turkey and Persia in matters closely affecting the [most important 
interests of the British Empire. They have involved correspondence ;with Foreign 
Powers, judgments on the acts and policy of nations represented in the Councils of 
Europe, and action in important international affairs, which no local Government has 
either the knowledge of or the influence to enable them to control, and the settlement of 
which, even if they had, could not, consistently with what is due to powerful indepen- 
dent nations, be left in the hands of any authority subordinate to Her Majesty's 
Government of India. 

In former years, when steam communication was in its infancy and^telegraphs were 
unknown, it may have been thought desirable to leave a larger voice in these, questions 
to the subordinate authorities, with whom communication with those countries could bo 
most rapidly and regularly maintained. But such necessity has long passed away. 
There is no part of the countries 'referred to which cannot be communicated with as 
quickly through the telegraph, and nearly as quickly through the post, by the Gov- 
ernment of India as by the Government of Bombay. The reasons for the [exceptional 
course hitherto followed have therefore ceased, and the control of purely political relations 
with Foreign Independent Powers ought consequently to revert to the authority to which 
they properly belong, and by which alone they can be conducted with safety and 
advantage to the interests of the Empire. Indeed, the necessity for this change has 
been so strongly felt of late, that when matters of extraordinary importance or urgency 
have arisen — such, for instance, as the Turkish expedition to Nejd-T-we have not 
hesitated to communicate instructions direct to the Representative of the British 
Government on the spot, sending a copy to the Government of Bombay for their inform- 
ation. But even on such occasions — still more of course, on other occasions, when the 
entire correspondence, telegraphic or other, is conducted through the medium of the Local 
Government we find that a speedy and full comprehension, by the local British Agents, 
of the line of policy Which the Government of India desires to pursue, and the receipt 
of timely information by ourselves of the state of affairsi are seriously impeded by the 
interposition of a local Government. 

A number of particular cases were cited in the Government of Indians 
despatch to illustrate the inconveniences which they held to be inseparable 
from the interposition of the Government of Bombay between themselves 
and the British political ofllcers in the countries in question. 

Later in the year, a personal change having meanwhile taken place in 
the Governorship of Bombay and no reply having as yet been received 
from Her Majesty^s Government, the Government ^of Bombay of their 
oVm accord proposed that the control of the Political Residency in the 
Persian Gulf and the Political Agency in Zanzibar should be transferred 
from them to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, only 
Such information as they might find of value or urgent importance being 
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communicated to them in future by the local political officers. The 
Government of India on the 23rd January 3873 accepted the pi'oposal, 
subject to the sanction of Her Majesty^s Government ; directed that it 
should be carried into force at once ; and issued the necessary instructions 
to all concerned. At the same time they ordered that copies of all com- 
munications passing between Bushehr and Zanzibar and themselves, or vice 
versdy should be supplied to the Government of Bombay, to such extent as 
that Government might desire, for information and with aView to remarks 
and suggestions being made thereon by the Governor of Bombay. 

The arrangements were duly sanctioned by Her Majesty^s Government 
and, along with the political control of Persian Gulf and Zanzibar relations, 
the patronage of the political posts maintained by Britain in those regions 
passed definitely to the Government of India. 


AflEairs in Persia, 1872-76. 

In Pefsia the power of the central Government, or rather of the 
rdonarch, continued to consolidate ; and in 1873 the Shah was able to 
venture on the striking innovation of absenting himself from his kingdom 
on a tour in Europe. 

Russian policy was eminently hostile to British interests, chiefly in 
the direction of Central Asia, and schemes for promoting the penetration 
of counteractive British influence into Persia from the south were consi- 
dered. In 1875-76 representations were made to the Persian Government 
in the interests of a British firm who were anxious to place steamers on 
the Karun River, '’and whose projects the Government of India were 
inclined to assist with a subsidy \ but neither a special concession nor the 
opening of the river to general navigation, though the latter course was 
discussed by a Persian Commission, could at the time be obtained. 


Affairs in Turkey^ 1872-76. 


In Turkey political conditions steadily deteriorated, owing I to the 
prodigality of the Court and Government of Constantinople and to mis- 
government in the Balkan districts. 

^ The province of Hasa, annexed by the Porte during the last period^ 
was -found difficult and unprofitable to administer ; andin -1874» the, Turks 
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sbuglit relief from the difficulties and expense in which they fouiid them- 
selves involved by appointing a local^Shaikh to be Turkish Governor, and 
by withdrawing the bulk of the Turkish garrison. "W ithin a few months, 
however, a relative of the Wahhabi Amir invaded Itasa and temporarily 
overturned the Turkish administration, besieging the Turkish nominee in 
a fort at the provincial capital. The situation was saved, from the Turkish 
point of view, by the prompt arrival of Nasir Pasha, Shaikh of the Munta- 
fik, from Basrah with a large force. On the Shaikh^s return to Basrah in 
1875, aftera ruthless pacification^^ of the revolted province, a Wilayat of 
Basrah was formed by detaching some districts from the Wilayat of 
Baghdad and adding Hasa to them ; and Nasir Pasha himself became, 
though by birth a tribal Arab, the first Governor of the new charge. 

Ill-success did not deter the Turkish Government of the day from 
prosecuting their fatuous policy of territorial expansion. In 187^ they 
seized Jauf-ah^Amir on the confines of Najd by means of a small force sent 
from Palestine ; but they were able to retain possession of that oasis for two 
years only. Turkish intrigues with “'Odaid on the border of Qatar, but 
situated in Trucial ‘'Oman, began j and during the period the Turkish flag 
was sometimes hoisted at the place, while occasional tribute also was believed 
to be paid by the inhabitants to Turkey, It was about this time that the 
Turks first began to show jealousy of imaginary British influence in Central 
Arabia. 


Relations between Turkey and Persia, 187^-74. 

The epoch now under review seems to have been one of an attempted 
rapprochement between Persia and Turkey. 

The Shah^s pilgrimage on Turkish soil in 1 87 Iwas cast into the shade by 
a personal visit which he paid to the Sultan at Constantinople in 1873; and 
in 1875 certain long-contested points relating to the powers of Persian 
consular officers and the immunities^of Persian subjects in Turkey, as also 
to those of Turkish consular officers and subjects in Persia, were settled by 
a Convention. 

The question of the Turko-Persian frontier, however, still rendamed an 
obstacle to a perfect understanding. To dispose of it, a purely Turko- 
Persian Commission met at Constantinople in the winter of 1874-75 ; but 
the niembers could agree in nothing. A new Commission, including^ 
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British, and Russian representatives, was then formed and sat at Constan- 
tinople during 1876-76 ; its duty, like that of its predecessor, was to trace 
a boundary on the map prepared by the Delimitation Commission of 
1848>»52; but its proceedings were delayed by excessive claims on the part 
of the Turkish delegate in the beginnings and the outbreak of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1876-77 brought them to an end while still unfinished. 


Affairs and relations of the West Coast of the Persian Gulf, 

1872-76, 

Along the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf quietness as a rule pre- 
vailed, the Turks continuing injpossession of Hasa, as already described, 
and Britain maintaining little correspondence and almost no relations with 
any local authority except the Shaikh of Bahrain. Bahrain had fallen 
under the influence of the British Government to such an extent that the 
Shaikh was accustomed to conform to their advice in external affairs and 
looked to them for protection against attack from without. In 1874 a 
Bedouin invasion of Bahrain from Qatar was threatened, but was averted 
by a British naval demonstration ; and in the following year the Shaikh, 
under British advice, dis-severed his interests from those of the people of 
the mainland, where he had until then claimed to exercise authority. 


Affairs of the 'Oman Sultanate, 1872-76. 

In the Sultanate of ^Oman, as in Bahrain, the influence of the British 
Government tended to increase and the relations of their representatives 
with the native Government to become more intimate. British naval aid 
arrived too late to save the Sultan from submission to the demands of a 
rebel force of tribesmen which threatened Masqat at the beginning of 1874, 
but a month or two later a revolt in Batinah was suppressed chiefly by 
British war vessels, which compelled the insurgents to withdraw from 
Masna'ah and Suwaiq. 


Foreign powers other than Britain in the Persian Gulf, 1872-76- 

Russian influence and opposition to British aims in Persia was, as usual, 
a dominant factor in the general situation j but there were still no symptoms, 
of RuiiSsian actiyity in the Persian Gulf region* 
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Interest on the part of Framce was manifested only in an attempt to 
obtain from the Shah a lai*ge concession for irrigation works and industrial 
enterprise in *Arabistan. This movement, which was associated with the 
name of Dr. Tholozan, physician to the Shah, was defeated by a British 
claim of prior right to compensation under the abrogated " Reuter 
Concession.^’ 


British naval arrangements in the Persian Gnlf, 1872-76. 


In 1874 it was arranged by the British naval authorities, with a 
view to the vessels of the Royal Navy detailed for service being kept in an 
eflBlcient state by constant relief and change, that as a rule current duties 
should be carried on by two of the three special ships, the third being 
always'absent on a trip to Indian waters. Each vessel was, if possible, to 
be allowed ten days or a fortnight in port, at Karachi or Bombay every four 
months j on her return to the Gulf she was, as a rule, to call at Gwadnr or 
Chahbar for the purpose' of reporting her arrival and receiving orders as to 
her destination. The Political Resident was to be kept informed of the 
movements of ships ; and it was added in the naval instructions : “ The 

reqnisitions|made by the Political Resident and Agents of course must be 
“ most carefully attended to, but should they materially interfere with the 
system of relief. Commanding Officers should point out to these officers 
what appears to them the best means for meeting both requirements, 
“ informing them that these order's have been given with the view of 
" affording an efficient squadron, and requesting their co-operation in 
" attaining this object.'” 

Eater in the same year, in connection with the threatened descent by 
Arab tribes of the mainland upon Bahrain, the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf telegraphed to the Senior Naval Officer that the presence of a vessel 
of war was urgently required. Ten days passed before the vessel detailed 
for service left and three weeks before she arrived on the spot j 

and meanwhile the crisis had to be met, as best possible, by stationing the 
Bombay Marine vessels “ Hugh Rose ” and " May Erere ” off Bahrain. 
The Resident consequently requested that the cases might be defined in 
which relief routine should be considered to over-ride requisitions by the 
political authorities, and it was ruled by the Government of India that the 
Resident himself must decide in every instance whether the system of 
Relief must give way to political exigencies ; but he was required to report 
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by telegram to tbe Grovernment of India every instance in wHcb he exer- 
cised bis power of interference witb tbe relief programme^ in ordei' that tbe 
justifiability of his action might be reviewed. The Government of India 
attached great importance to the relief of the ships in rotation^ and they 
considered that in the Bahrain case the Resident's estimate of the serious- 
ness of the situation had been exaggerated. It appeared^ moreover^ that 
the delay complained of was due to the vessel at Karachi having had to 
wait for new boats from Bombay, she having recently lost three in a 
cyclone. 

In 1874 the Wali of Baghdad protested against a visit paid by a 
British war vessel to Qurnah, on the ground that the Shatt-ul-*’ Arab above 
Basrah was an internal Turkish water. 


Jljaritime security, 1872-76, 

There was only one serious infraction of maritime security during the 
period# It occurred in the Turkish port of Basrah, where the British mail 
steamer Cashmere was boarded by pirates while at anchor one night 
in June 1872. One of the native crew was killed ; two Europeans were 
seriously injured j and property, chiefly specie, to the value of between 
£4,000 and £5,000 was carried off. The case was prosecuted by the British 
political authorities in Turkish Traq with great energy, both in Turkish 
territory and in the adjoining Persian province of ^Arabistan, with the 
result that in the course of 1872-73 seven of the principal offenders were 
publicly executed at Basrah and about three-quarters of the pecuniary loss 
was made good, nearly half of the recoveries taking place in Persia* 


Suppression of the slave trade, 1872-76. 

"Various agreements in^restraint of the slave trade had been concluded by 
the British Government at different times with the powers and principali- 
ties surrounding the Gulfs of Persia and ^Oman ; but few seizures of slaves 
had been effected by British vessels in those waters. It was only in 1873 
that effective naval arrangements were made in East Africa and the 
Persian Gulf for the forcible suppression of the traflSc ; but by 1876 the 
importation of- African slaves into the countries o£ [the Persian Gulf on a 
large scale, which had hitherto been the rule, had temporarily ceased. 
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Marine Surveys and investigations on land, 187 2-7 6. 

The survey of the "waters of Bahrain and the Hasa coast, resolved on 
in 1871, was carried on during the years 1872-74 hy means of the 
schooner “ Constance. “ The operations began in the neighbourhood of 
Bahrain. On their being subsequently extended towards the mainland, 
some opposition on the part of the local Turkish authorities was expe- 
rienced ; but it was eventually withdrawn in consequence of representations 
made to the Wali of Baghdad, and the sm-vey completed without obstruc- 

tion. . . OT.- - 

In 1875 the Kesident in the Persian Gulf made a journey to Shiraz 

and submitted to the Government of India a valuable statistical and 

administrative description of the Persian province of bars. 


Communications, 1872-7 6. 

The Persian Government in 1875 established an internal postal service 
of their own, which at a later period partly supplemented and partly 
superseded British postal arrangements existing in Persia. 

British interests and official matters in the Persian Gulflaud Turkish 

’Iraq, 1872-76. 


' No change of importance took place in British interests and political 
arrangements in the Persian Gulf or Turkish ^raq during the period. 

Complaints of abuses in the administration of the Oudh Bequest in the 
latter country continued to be received ; but the British authorities on the 
information wHch they then possessed, stiU held that intervention by 
themselves would not be warranted under the terms of the Bequest. 

VICEROYALTY OF LORD LYTTON, APRIL 1876 TO JUNE 1880. 

The years following 1876 were characterised by an acute revival of the 
Afghan difficulty, in other words by a renewal of serious tension between 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia, This crisis followed a war between 
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Russia and Turkey by which the position of the latter power was greatly 
weakened; but which did not otherwise much affect the position in the 
Middle East. On the death in 18(53 of Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul^ 
the consolidator of Afghanistan^ the provinces of Herat and Q^andahar 
again broke away from the central Afghan government ; and five years 
elapsed before Sher Ali Khan; the son and successor of Dost Muhammad 
KhaU; succeeded with British support in re-incorporating them with his 
dominions. Meanwhile the frontiers of Russia in Central Asia were being 
rapidly pushed forward, and at length a political correspondence between 
Tashkend and Kabul came into existence. 

On a breach occurring in 1878 between Britain and the Afghan Amir, 
consequent on the refusal of the latter to receive a Mission from the Gov- 
ernment of India headed by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, formerly Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, the Second Afghan War began. It lasted from 1878 
to 1 879. Sher ^ AH Khan, having fled to the northern part of his dominions, 
died at Mazar-i-Sharif in February 1879 ; his son Ya^qub Khan was 
installed in his place under the Treaty of Gandamak (May 1879) j and a 
British Envoy was established at Kabul in the person of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. This g^w^^e-appropriation of Kabul by the British Government 
ended, like the more pronounced occupation of 1889-41, in a massacre of the 
British representative, his suite and escort. The Third Afghan War 
followed, with the result that Ya^qub Khan became a political ditenu in 
India, while Kabul and Q,andahar were placed temporarily under British 
administration. 

And the end of the Second Afghan War the policy of the Government of 
India was still to maintain the unity of Afghanistan ; but the Third Afghan 
War caused them to change their views and to recommend instead a dis- 
integration of the troublesome Afghan state.* ' The' transfer of Herat and 
Sistan to Persia was contemplated, and negotiations with the Shah for the 
cession of the former to Persia on certain stringent conditions even reached 
an advanced stage. In 1880, Herat being still held by Ayub Khan, a son 
of the late Amir Sher ^Ali Khan, (iandahar was detached from Kabul by 
the British and conferred on a Sardar of the Barakzai family ; and the 
question of constructing a railway from Qandahar to Herat and of affording 
financial aid to Persiawere mooted. Ultimately, however, before any 
irreversible step had been taken, British policy in Afghanistan reverted 
to lines more in accordance with the traditions of the past ; and by the end 
of 1881 ^Abdur Rahman, who had been installed as Amir under an agree- 
ment which subjected him to British political suzerainty, was master of 
Qandahar and Herat as well as of the rest of Afghanistan. 
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Persian affairs and relations, 1876-80. 


Internal 
state of 
Persia. 


British policy 
in regard to 
communica- 
tions in 
Persia. 


1877-79. 


1879-80. 


The Persian throne remained stable, and order was generally maintained 
throughout Persia^ during this period. In 1878 the Shah again visited 
Europe. 

The political interests of Britain in Persia being closely bound up with 
her political interests in Afghanistan, it became an object of British 
policy to acquire means of penetration into Persia from the southward, pre- 
ferably through ^Arabistan and presumably with a view to counteracting 
Russia from a new direction. In the opinion of Sir O. (then Lieutenant- 
Colonel) St. John^ who held political charge at Qandahar as Resident in 
Southern Afghanistan, during 1880 81, the events of the Afghan War 
had so increased British influence and prestige in Persia that the Persian 
Government were at last convinced of Britain'^s being a safer ally than 
Russia ; and the same authority held that the opening of the Shushtar 
route and the construction of roads inland from Bushehr would, while 
they increased the material prosperity of the south of Persia, tend to 
produce stability in Anglo-Persian relations by enabling the British 
Government to exert pressure on the Court of Tehran through the Persian 
Gulf. The possibilities latent in the situation seem to have been perfectly 
comprehended by Russia, whoiopposed the construction of British railways 
in the south of Persia with a tenacity equalled only by that of Britain in 
resisting Russian railway projects in the north. 

Between 1877 and 1879 persevering efforts were made by the British 
Government through Her Britannic Majesty^s Legation at Tehran to secure 
the opening of the Karun River to steam navigation ; but the attitude of the 
Shah on this point was one of obstinate resistance, dictated it would seem 
by a fear lest the growth of Muhaminareh in value ’as a port should lead to 
its seizure by Britain, — a consummation to which close relations between 
the Shaikh of Muhammareh and the British representative at Basrah, to- 
gether with mischievous articles in the European press, appeared in His 
Persian Majesty^s eyes to lend probability. The question of roads was 
at first allowed to slumber ; but schemes for a railway to connect ^ Arabistai\ 
with Central Persia were recommended to notice by the British diplomatic 
representative in Persia with the same total absence of results as that for 
the opening of the Karun. 

These unsuccessful negotiations, it may he observed, all took place 
before the exhibition by Britain of a benevolent attitude towards Persia 
in connection with the proposed partition of Afghanistan, Subse(^uently 
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when the question of Herat was discussed, the Stall, w^ould have been 
willing, in return for the advantages offered hiiai, to concede the free 
navigation of the Karun and the construction of waggon loadls from 
Bushehr to Tehran and from Shusbtar to Isfalito, 


Turkish affairs, 1876-80. 


The disastrous crash towards which Turkejr had for somo y^ears been 
trending along a path of financial extravagance, “territorial a^nlition, in- 
ternal misgovernment and unreal reforms, was rea^ched in 1 87 6. In May 
of that year'the ruling Sultan was deposed by a group of politicians^ among 
whom Mid-hat Pasha, the first ^^Wali^^of Bagbidad, ms a preeminent 
figure ; and the reign of his immediate successor lasted onljr tbiree months. 
At the end of 1876 the grant by the Sultan of a liberal constifcufcion to the 
whole of the Ottoman Empire was suddenly unnomcei, partly,, it would 
seem, by way of evading the demauds of a Uu-Topeao Couference for 
concrete administrative reforms in European Turk:ey. 

Russia, however, unimpressed by the guarantees which thcirew c onstitu- 
tion afforded for the cessation of tyrannical government in tlie Balkans, 
declared war on Turkey in 1877 ; and in less than a year her armies were at 
the gates of Constantinople. In the course of 1 878 an Intexnattioii al Con- 
gress at Berlin detached the greater part of European Tuxrtej more or less 
completely from the Ottoman Empire ; while .Eritjain agreed — on certain 
conditions which Turkey afterwards neglected to ffulfill — tot ake part in 
defending the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan fr’oin. fntuxe aggression, 
and received in return the island of Cyprus, 

The Turkish constitution was revoked ; and the country, des^pite a show 
of reform in finance, military matters and general administratio n, re-mained 
sunk in the abyss of misgovernment from which it had never really emerged. 
The inefficiency and corruption of the official class, which had now for 
about a generation been drawn from a lower social stratum blam f oi:merly, 
were extreme ; and their growing dislike and eveii hatred of Europeans, 
seemed to increase with the degree in which they oollecfcively imitated 
European political methods and individually adopted ETiropea.ii ways- of life. 

The conditions which obtained throughout the Ottomau loapme generally 
were well exemplified at the time in the province off Turkislx Traq, where 
the normal course of events was as little disturbed as anywhere by political 

vicissitudes at the capital and an unsuccessful war. Some j)rogr^ss had been 
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Affairs in 
Hasa, 1876- 
80, 


made during the preceding twenty years in breaking the power of the 
Arab tribes ; and administrative councils, partly elective, had been associat- 
ed everywhere with the executive oflSeials and were not without their uses. 
Nevertheless the state of affairs was still such that Mesopotamia could not 
be described as enjoying the benefits of orderly government. At Karbala 
and Najaf jrehellions occurred in the summer of 1877 ; the rising at the 
former place was not suppressed without recourse to military operations in 
the environs of the town. In the winter of 1877-78 there were grain riots 
at Baghdad itself, and the mob had their way. The large Shammar tribe 
were divided under rival chiefs ; and only a small portion appeared inclined 
to follow the course marked out for them by the Turkish authorities and 
settle down to agriculture. In 1878-79 rival chiefs of the Bani Lam were 
at war with one another, endangering the navigation of the Tigris, and 
could not be reduced to order. The A1 Bu Muhammad, too, were internally 
at feud, and the followers of one of their Shaikhs, who was at variance 
with the Turkish Government, committed serious offences upon the same 
river. The last and most serious of the A1 Bu Muhammad outrages, occur- 
ring in 1880 just after the close of the period, was an attack upon the 
British mail steamer Khalifah ; two natives on board were killed and 
the European officer in command was dangerously wounded. 

The usual Turkish panacea of reorganisation was applied. It took the 
shape, this time, of the formation of a new Musal Wilayat by a reduction 
of the area of the Baghdad Wilayat in 1879, followed by the combination 
in 1880 of the remainder of the Baghdad Wilayat and the whole of the 
Basrah Wilayat into a single charge. 

Steam navigation on the Tigris continued to prosper. Most of the 
vessels of the Turkish navigation flotilla were commanded at this time by 
European captains. 

In the summer of 1878 a serious rising against Turkish rule took place 
in Hasa; it was headed by members of the Wahhabi ruling family and 
continued with partial success until the end of the year, when it was at 
length suppressed by troops from. Turkish ^Iraq. 

At the same time, without regard to the precariousness of the Turkish 
positipn in Hasa, the Porte formally advanced pretensions to the ownership 
of ^Odaid in Trucial ^Oman. 


Turko-Persian relations, 1976-80. 

The period was oue of virtual stagnation in Turko-Persian relations. 





Affairs and relations of the western coast of the Persian Gulf, 

1876-80. 

Cfaieflj; perhaps^ in consequence of the continued exclusion of the 
Wahhabis from the coast-line of the Persian Gulf by the Turks, and of the 
difficulties of the Turks themselves in Hasa, the period was one of political 
inactivity along the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. The capture of 
Zubarahin Qatar by. hostile tribes in 1878 deprived the Shaikh of Bahrain 
of his last foothold of influence on the mainland. This event, while it 
removed a cause of frequent complications, was accompanied by risks to 
the Bahrain principality which British naval vigilance had to be called in 
to parry ; and its accomplishment left Bahrain more exposed for the future 
to the danger of sudden invasion from the mainland. The internal state 
of Bahrain about the same time became so disturbed that in the spring 
of 1879 a British political officer with a military guard was sent to reside 
on the main island for a time. 


Affairs of the Sultanate, 1876-80. 

In 1877 rebels against the authority of the Sultan of ^Oman occupied 
Matrah and invested Masqat, but they were obliged by British naval action 
to retire without having secured any material advantages. They had com- 
mitted some excesses, however, during their stay in Matrah ; and the situa- 
tion at one time appeared so dangerous that all the British Indian subjects 
at that place were embarked and removed from it by water. 


European powers other than BHtain in the Persian Gulf, 1876-80* 

Prance 'maintained consular representatives, as she had done for some 
time past^-'at Baghdad and- Basrah ; and important archseological researches 
were initiated at Tallo in 1877 hy a titulaire of her Basrah Vice-Consulate. 
Otherwise -there were no evidences of French interest in the Persian Gulf 
region; J The concession for irrigation and other purposes in '^Arabistan 
sought by Dr, Tholozan was granted by the Shah in 1878 after his visit 
to Paris ; but the French Government seemed to attach no importance to 
it, and presently it was cancelled by the giver in consequence of British 
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diplomatic representations, with, the assent of the concessionaire himself* 
The French flag began to be employed by slave traders in the Griilf of ^Oman 
as a cover for their operations ; this was a seidous development, though 
almost unnoticed in the beginning^ and was destined to cause much 
trouble at a later time. 


British naval arrangements in the Persian Criilf^ 1876-1880. 

British naval arrangements in the Persian Gulf remained on the same 
footing as in the previous years, but were occasionally defective. During 
the summer of 1879 there was no British war vessel in the Gulf. 


Maritime security in the Persian Gulf, 1876-1880. 

An outbreak of piracy ocemred in the waters adjoining the coasts of 
Hasa and Qatar in 1 87 8 and rapidly attained alarming proportions ; many 
lives were taken, and many boats and much property were carried ofB. The 
pirates were mostly Bani Hajir of the mainland, and their lawlessness 
seemed to he connected in its origin with the Arab rebellion against the 
Turks in Hasa. The suppression of the pirates was a matter of difficulty 
because the coast of Hasa was now nominally under the Turkish flag, 
and because it was uncertain how far to the southward the territorial 
pretensions of the Porte extended or should be admitted. Efforts wete 
made locally and at Constantinople to stimulate the Turkish authorities 
into taking effective action against the piratesj but their feeble endeavours 
to respond soon died away without result. In 1878 a number of piratical 
vessels were captm’ed by a British man of war off Qatif and handed over 
to the Turkish executive oflBcials there j but in 1879, from considerations 
of international comity, it was ordered that action by British vessels on the 
coast of Hasa should be suspended. The disagreeable state of affairs 
which had arisen was thus prolonged, through no fault on the part of the 
British political or naval authorities, into the next period. 

A serious case of river piracy occurred in the Shatt-al-'^Arab in 1880, 
the Superintendent of the British telegraph station at Fao being among 
the sufferers > but it was strenuously followed up by the British authorities, 
and partial reparation and a penalty were extracted in Persian territory 
through the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 
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In 1879 the conclusion of an agreement for the mutual surrender of 
fraudulently absconding debtors was brought about, under British auspices 
among the Shaikhs of Trucial •’Oman. Its effect was greatly to reduce 
uhe number of the disputes from which such maritime irregularities as 
still happened on the pearl banks and in the lower Gulf ordinarily sprang. 


Maritime and other surveys, 1876-1880. 

In 1876 or 1877 the inlet of Khor-al-Hajar on the coast of the ■’Oman 
Sultanate was smweyed by one of Her Majesty’s ships ; but no marine 
survey work of importance seems to have been carried out during the 
period. 


J 

Communications in the Persian Gulf region, 1876-1880* 

Means of communication with and in the Persian Gulf remained 
almost unchanged. In 1878-79 a project for a British railway to connect 
the Persian Gulf ^ with Europe ^ia.Kuwait, Baghdad, Musaland Diyarbakr 
was discussed. This Tigris Valley Railway ■’^ was recommended by the 
Duke of Sutherland and supported by Mr. Andrew, well-known for his 
former strong advocacy of a Euphrates Valley Railway ; but it came to 
nothing, like the project which had preceded it, for want of a financial 
guarantee from the British Government. 

In 1878 opposition on the part of Tiurkey to the existence of Biutish 
post oflSces in Turkish ^Il’aq began to declare itself. 

At the end of 1880 the British telegraph station on Han jam Island 
was abolished, technical improvements in telegraphy having rendered an 
intermediate station between Jashk and Bushehr no longer necessary for 
practical purposes. 


British official matters in the Persian Snlf, 1876-1880. 

Since the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1863, a Government steam 
vessel had generally been held at "the disposal of the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf to carry him on his political tours, as a despatch vessel, and for 
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miscellaneous duties; but in October 1876 the last of the series of these 
ships, which.had included the Berenice ■^'^ and the Hugh Rose, was 
withdrawn, leaving the Resident dependent on the gunboats of the Royal 
Navy as his sole means of locomotion in the Gulf. A steam cutter was 
about the same time added to the establishment of the Bushehr Residency, 
but it -^v^as given for quarantine work, and it was fit only for harbour duties. 
In May 1877, on a request from the OflB.ciating Resident, the Indian Gov- 
ernment steamer Dalhousie was sent to the Persian Gulf j but, being 
required for the transport of troops, she was withdrawn again in the 
following August. The want of a vessel seriously hampered the Resident 
in his political work, and in 1878 it was suggested by him that a steamer 
should be supplied in exchange for one of the three naval vessels detailed 
for service in the Persian Gulf. 

The status of Basidu, commonly regarded as a British possession, was 
subjected to close scrutiny by the Government of India in 1878, but no 
final conclusion as to its nature was drawn by them from their enquiries. 

In 1878 the British telegraph station at Jashk was provided with a 
small military guard ; and in the following year the British military head- 
quarters in the Persian Gulf district was virtually transferred from Basidu 
to J ashk, which thereafter was ordinarily garrisoned by about 9 0 Indian 
infantry. 

In 1879 the European Assistant Political Agent at Gwadur was with- 
drawn and a Native Agent substituted j and in the same year the supervi- 
sion of affairs in the ^Omani dependency of Dhufar, on the southern 
coast of Arabia, was transferred from the British Resident at Aden to the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf. 


British official matters in Turkish ’Iraq, 1876-1880. 

1877, after the post had remained entirely vacant for five years, a 
European officer was appointed for the first time to the British Vice-Con- 
sulate at Mfisal ; and in 18791the consular status of the British representa- 
tive at Basrah was raised from that of Vice-CoDsul to that of Consul. 

A. technical fiaw in the management of the Oudh Bequest was removed 
in 1877 hy the formal transfer to the British Political Agency at Baghdad, 
for the exclusive benefit of Indians, of about one-third of the proceeds of 
the Bequest which had been customarily so applied, but without written 
authority from the Mujtahid-Bistrihutore, for nearly twenty years* 
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VICEBOYALTY OF LORD RIPON, JUNE 1880 TO DECEMBER 

1884. 

The next four years were unmarked by any signal changes in the 
Persian Gulf region, events continuing to move leisurely along lines 
already traced out. 

Affairs in Persia, 1880-84. 

The question of communications in southern Persia became in 1881-82 
the subject of exhaustive study by British experts, but no practical action 
resulted. The general conclusions reached were, apparently, that the open- 
ing of the Karun River to navigation was highly desirable ; that the con- 
struction of a railway from the south coast to the interior was practicable, 
but that the route which such a railway ought to follow was, on existing 
information, doubtful ; and that, if a railway were made from ^Arabistan 
northwards, an alignment by Dizful and Khurramabad would present 
certain technical advantages over, others. In 1881 the Persian Government, 
alarmed by an incursion from Turkish territory into their own, and’ desirous 
of obtaining the support of the British Government, professed willingness 
to consider the desirability of opening the Karun and making a road from 
^Arabistan to Tehran ; but in 1882-83, the danger which had rendered them 
conciliatory having disappeared^ their attitude on the subject of Karto 
navigation again became impracticable. 

Affairs in Turkey, 1880-84. 

For the Ottoman Empire at large an important occurrence was the for- 
mation, in 1881, of a Department of Public Debt by which the finances of 
Turkey were brought, to a large extent, under international control. 

In 1881 a serious revolt against Turkish authority took place on the part 
of the Muntafik, the largest and most important Arab tribe in Turkish 
^Iraq ; it seems eventually to have died out rather than to have been sup- 
pressed. In 1888 the left bank of the Tigris was disturbed, and the safety 
of navigation on that river was for a time endangered. 

The Turkish administration of Hasa, as will become further apparent in 
treating the question of maritime security, was in a state of mere chaos. 
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In 1880 the ^Ajman tribe attacked the Hasa Oasis, but were repulsed ; 
and dissensions among the Turkish officials in Hasa came to a 
with the imprisonment of the civil Govemor by the military Command- 
ant, — an unusual proceeding which was subsequently condemned by 
higher authority. 


Relations between Turkey and Persia, 1880-84. 

Turko-Persian relations presented no salient features during the 
period under review. 

Affairs and political relations on the western coast of the Persian 

Gulf, 1880-84. 

Bahrain was still the only principality on the Arabian side of the 
Gulf of which the affairs demanded serious attention on the part of the 
British Government. At the end of 1880, when Turkey had for some 
years been manifesting a disposition to meddle in Bahrain affairs and 
had in paitieular taken up, though tardily, the cause of the leaders in 
the Bahrain rebellion of 1869, preparations were made by a Bahrain 
refugee, who had become a pensioner of the Ottoman Government, to 
invade the islands. A Bedouin force collected under his leadership Upon 
the coast of Qatar, but was unable to obtain boats in which to cross over to 
Bahrain, and before long British naval vessels arrived upon the scene 
and rendered the situation secure. Advantage was taken of the crisis by 
the Resident in the Persian Gulf to obtain from the Shaikh of Bahrain 
an Exclusive Agreement by which he bound himself to hold no political 
relations with any power but the British Government. 

In 1882 the Shaikh of Hohah, whom the Turks had appointed to 
govern Qatar in their name, hut whose position as a Turkish official was 
not recognised by the British Government, Qatar being in their view 
independent of Turkish authority, expelled a number of British Indian 
traders from Dohah. Direct compulsion having been applied to the Shaikh 
under the orders of the British Government, he allowed the traders to 
return, and paid, as demanded, a substantial indemnity in compensation 
of their losses. A Turkish protest followed, in reply to which the Porte 
were informed that their claims to Qatar were not admitted, and that 
the British Government would continue to hold direct communication 
with the chiefs of that coast, 
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Affairs and political relations of the Sultanate of 'Oman 1880-84. 

In 1888 a determined attack was made upon Masqat hy rebels from 
the interior; but was repulsed by the Sultan of ^Oman with some support 
from a British war vessel in the harbour. A large proportion of the 
British Indian subjects at Masqat and Matrah were obliged to take 
refuge afloat imtil it was clear that the assault had failed. 


I’oreign powers other than Britain in the Persian Gulf and Turkish 

Traq, 1880-84. 

The only European power besides Britain as yet claiming influence in 
the Persian Gulf region was France ; but Eussia now made a first appear- 
ance in that political field. 

In 1881 there was a revival of Dr. Tholozan^s scheme for irrigation France, 
and other enterprises in 'Arabistan ; and, possibly in connection therewith; 
a subsidised line of French steamers began to run between Marseilles 
and Basrah; while French commercial agents, whose antecedents did not 
appear to be commercial, settled at Muhammarah and initiated a trade 
in arms and ammunition at that port besides engaging in speculations in 
grain. There was reason to think that these French undertakings enjoyed 
the countenance of Eussia^ who would gladly have seen British influence 
in ^Arabistan neutralised by any agency whatever. Again in 1883-84 a 
French engineer surveyed the Shiraz-Firuzabad-Bushehr route in con- 
nection with a project for a railway from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf. 

Nothing came, however, of the ^Arabistan irrigation^ scheme; and in 
the course of the next few years the other evidences of French activity 
one by one disappeared. The French Vice-Consulate at Basrah was closed 
in 1883. 

The first and at the same time the only clear sign of Eussia^s atten- Kussid.. 
tion having been drawn to the Persian Gulf was the institution of a 
Kussian Consulate at Baghdad in 1881. , 


Stitisli naval arrangeineiits in tlie Persian Gulf, 1880-84- 


The system of naval arrangements introduced in 1871-72 continued in 
force } but there were Occasional complaints.that the vessels supplied for 
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service in the Persian Gnlf were inefficient. Thus in July 1883^ when a 
British vessel was wrecked in the south coast of Arabia and it was desired 
to send a ship of war to her assistance^ neither of the two vessels then in 
the Persian Gulf could be despatched on this duty because both were in- 
capable of steaming against the south-west monsoon. 

In 1879 the naval regulations in regard to the firing of salutes by 
vessels in the Persian Gulf were changed ; this was in consequence, partly, 
of a general international reduction of saluting which had taken place on 
the introduction of rified artillery, and partly of a want of uniformity in 
practice which had prevailed in the Persian Gulf. About the same time 
the question of the flying of flags by political ofiicers when cruising on 
board men-of-war was also brought under discussion. It seems to have 
been decided in the first instance, after consideration by the departments 
concerned, that naval salutes in honour of British political officers and of 
native rulers or authorities should be practically abolished, but that the 
flying of the Viceroy of Indians flag by political oflBcers holding res- 
ponsible positions should be permitted to continue. The East India sta- 
tion standing orders of 1882 show, however, that the general restrictions 
on saluting were ultimately relaxed in favour of certain native chiefs in 
the Persian Gulf. 

In 1888 the Shah^s scheme for the creation of a Persian navy was 
revived, after having been dormant for many years, and a beginning was 
made by ordering two small vessels from Germany. 


IStaritime security ia the Persian Gulf, 1880-84. 

Disorder at sea in the neighhourhood of the Hasa coast, which had 
become a serious problem during the last priod, was unabated ; and it was 
clear that no co-operation in repressing it was to be looked for by tbe 
British on the part of the Turkish authorities. One of the latter, the 
Wali of Baghdad, whose seat was distant hundreds of miles from the dis- 
turbed waters, finally took refuge in a denial of the fact that piracy existed. 
An effort was then made to secure the adherence of the Porte to arrange* 
ments under which action by British vessels in Turkish territorial waters 
would be regularised ; hut the negotiations were barren of result. Finally 
in 1881 the British Government, finding no alternative, absolved their naval 
commanders in the Persian Gulf from the obligation of respecting the 
three mile limit upon the Turkish coast in their operations for the suppression 
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of piracy ; but a caution was given against raising avoidable disputes witb 
tbe Porte^ and against encroaching more than might be necessary upon the 
sovereign rights of Turkey. After the new order had been issued there 
was, for a time, a considerable diminution in the number of offences 
committed by pirates from Hasa territory. 


The arms trade in the Persian Gulf, 1880-84. 

This period witnessed the commencement of a trade in fire-arms and 
ammunition with the Persian Gulf which was later to attain vast dimen- 
sions and give rise to large political questions. The attention of the 
Government of India was first drawn to the traffic towards the end of the 
wars in Afghanistan, when steps were taken to impede its continuance 
through Indian ports. In 1881 the Shah of Persia took alarm, and the 
entrance of arms and ammunition into Persia was prohibited ; nevertheless 
importations were made at Muhammareh in that year by Prench 
merchants. 


Communications of the Persian Gulf region, 1880-84. 

No improvement was made in the means of communication already 
existing in the Persian Gulf region ; but the Turkish Government insti- 
tuted an overland mail service between Turkish •'Iraq and Syria in 
imitation of and in competition with the British post on that line, and 
their opposition to the British postal services in Turkish ^Iraq became 
more pronounced. During the whole of the period the Porte continued 
to press for the . abolition of the British post offices at Baghdad and 
Basrah, and in some cases their local officials resorted to unseemly 
obstruction of the working of the British post, but without success. 


British official matters in Persia, 1880-84. 


In 1883 the British station of Basidu, continuously occupied for 
marine purposes since 18^3, was practically evacuated for climatic reasons, 
a Native Coal Agent only being left in charge of the settlement, 
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It was at length resolved in 1884^ after an interval of eight years, to 
provide the Bushehr Political Residency once more with a despatch vessel, 
apparently without reducing the number of the Royal Navy vessels in 
the Persian Gulf j but the necessity of building a ship occasioned delay. 


British interests and official matters in Turkish Iraq, 1880-84. 

The period was one of extreme discomfort to British interests in 
Turkish ^Iraq, anti-European feeling in Turkish official circles being now 
characterised by an intensity which it had never before possessed. 

In 1881 an inoffensive British engineer in business at Baghdad was 
murdered in the 3 mblic street, and the local Turkish authorities threw 
every impediment in the way of the criminals being brought to justice. 
Strong and sustained pressure by the British Embassy at Constantinople 
ultimately failed to secure the conviction of the accused, who were 
acquitted again and again by ithe Turkish tribunals to which the case 
was successively transferred. 

In 1888, in connection with steps by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company for adding a new vessel to their fleet, the Wali of 
Baghdad suddenly denied the right of the Company to navigate the Tigris 
at all, as they had been doing for more than twenty years, and took high- 
handed measures to bring about a cessation of their business. Passengers 
and cargo were denied access to the British steamers by Turkish police, 
and the landing of passengers, cargo, and even mails was similarly 
prevented. More than a month passed before the British navigation of 
the Tigris was freed of this arbitrary embargo, the Company in the 
meantime sustaining heavy loss ; and this' result was not attained without 
energetic representations at Constantinople, enforced hy the appearance of 
a British gunboat at Basrah. It was thought not impossible that the 
Russian Consul at Baghdad might have encouraged the W ali in his 
obstruction of the chief British commercial interest then existing in 
Turkish '’Iraq. 

Complaints of maladministration of the Oudh Bequest by unworthy 
Mujtahid-Distributors were received as in the past, and seemed to be well- 
founded, but no remedy was suggested or discussed. 

British official matters of general importance, 1880'-84. 

It remains to mention a British official change of general importance 
which had for some time been gradually approaching, and which was not 
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without importance in the Persian Gulf j though not directly affecting it ; 
this was the transfer of British interests and relations in Zanzibar from 
the care of the Government of India to that of Her Majesty^s Government. 

The origin of the Government of Indians control over British affairs in 
Zanzibar is to be traced in the facts that Zanzibar was at first a dependency 
of the Sultanate of ^Oman, with which that Government were in relations, 
and that the last mler of the undivided state of ^Oman-c?//; 2 -Zanzibar had 
his headquarters in Zanzibar. A certain degree of connection between 
Zanzibar, Aden, and the Persian Gulf always existed ; and in 1881 the 
Government of India expressly permitted its representatives in all three 
places to furnish each other with copies of such letters on matters of common 
interest as they might address to superior authority in India, provided 
that the letters were not of a peculiarly confidential nature. 

But, though the trade of Zanzibar was largely in British Indian hands , 
the mercantile Indian community settled in large numbers in Zanzibar and 
on the East African coast was of older standing than the British Political 
Agency in Zanzibar ; and the principal question of importance in Zanzibar, 
on which many other questions depended^ was that of the slave trade, which 
was an Imperial and in no sense a specially Indian concern. Sir Bartle 
Frere, in 1873 or 1874, severely criticised what he described as ^^the 
^^inherentviceof the present arrangement, which is, that the Government 
of India is called on to control affairs and deal with questions which very 
remotely concern any one east of Aden, 

The Government of India had been for some years disposed to relinquish 
control of the British establishments in Zanzibar ; and in 188^, when the 
cost of representation there and of the suDsidy payable by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to the Sultan of Masqat, which last in the course of negotiation 
concerning the repression of the slave trade had become a charge on the 
British authorities, was boime in equal moieties by the Home and Indian 
Treasuries, the Foreign Office in London proposed a scheme of transfer. It 
was, in outline, that the Imperial Government should assume the patronage, 
control and payment of the Zanzibar establishment, with its incidental costs 
and pension liabilities i i consideration of the Indian Government’s making 
itself responsible for the payment of the subsidy, so long as the subsidy 
should continue to be payable. The proposals of the Foreign Office did 
not commend themselves, in this shape, to the Government of India, who 
pointed out that more than half of the Zanzibar expenditure, at the rate 
then in force, would be thrown upon themselves by the proposed change ; 
they foresaw, moreover, that the subsidy V 9 as not unlikely to be a perpetual 
charge, and that, if it stould be discontinued, it might be necessary to 
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release the Sultan of •’Oman from obligations under which he lay to 
abstain from attempting to recover Zanzibar by force. 

Ultimately, however^ the transfer of Zanzibar to Her Majesty^s 
Government took place, with effect from the 1st September 1888, on 
the basis proposed by the Foreign Office. Decision of the question of 
the perpetuity of the subsidy, and of its incidence in case it should be 
permanently continued, was postponed until the demise of the reigning 
Sultto of ^Oman, 


VICEEOYALTY OF LORD DUFFERIN, DECEMBER 1884 TO 
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The period nest to be entered on was signalised by renewed tension 
in Anglo-Persian relations, arising from Russian progress in Central Asia. 

In February 1884 the Russians occupied Merv; and in March 1885, 
while the Amir of Afghanistan was in India, news was received of a 
serious violation of the Afghan frontier by a Russian force at Panjdeh 
near Herat, — an event which brought Russia and Britain within measur- 
able distance of war. Among the results of the crisis were an addition 
to the Indian Army of 80,000 men, increasing the Indian military 
budget by £3,000,000 per annum; the formation of Imperial Service 
Troops in the Native States of India; and a prompt extension of the 
Indian railway system to and beyond Quetta in Baluchistan, whichhad 
been retained when Qandabar was evacuated in 1881. 

In 1887 Ayub Khan, a member of the Barakzai family that ruled 
Afghanistan who had defeated a British column at Maiwand in 1881, and 
who had been detained under observation in Persia since 1884, escaped 
from surveillance and, after a last unsuccessful attempt to assert his 
pretensions in Afghanistan, threw himself on the mercy of the British 
Government at Mashad and was removed to India, where he remained 
as a British political pensioner. 


Affairs and relations in Persia, 1884-88, 

Russian political jealousy of Britain paralysed, almost until the close 
of the period, the development of communications in Southern Persia, 
There was no longer any talk of constructing roads ; and the only result of a 
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seemingly ill-considered British scheme for a railway from Ahwaz to Tehran 
which was put forw^ard^in 1887^ was the extortion by Russia from the Shah 
in the same year of a promise that he would consult the Tsar before permit- 
ting any foreign company to construct a railway or water-way in Persia. 

In 1888 British diplomacy at last triumphed over RussianI opposition and 
other obstacles to the extent of obtaining, after many years of patient effort, 
the opening of the lower Karun River to general navigation. Prospects 
were at the same time held out by the Persian Government of an arrange- 
ment for the construction of a road for wheeled traffic being made without 
delay to connect the head of navigation on the Karun- with the Persian 
capital. 

Certain measures of administrative reorganisation taken by the Shah^s 
Government in Southern Persia about this time were not devoid of practical 
significance. So early as 1882 a transference had begun to take place of 
ports and districts on the Persian coast from the jurisdiction of the Gover- 
nor-General of Pars to the personal control of the Amin-us-Sultan, a Court 
favourite. In 1887 the- remainder of Pars was conferred upon the same 
official ; but simultaneously the most important towns of the littoral were 
removed from his charge, together with the districts and islands depending 
on them, and formed into a new administrative division styled the Gulf 
Ports, which was placed under a Governor of its own, in the first instance 
a member of the Persian royal family. Probably in the next year, Jashk 
and its districts were detached from the Governor- Generalship of Kirman 
and included in the Gulf Ports division. 

These changes, probably inspired by the Amm-us-Sultan, were accom- 
panied by an outburst of Persian political activity in the Persian Gulf such 
as had never been witnessed there before. In 1887 the Arab port of Lingeh, 
hitherto under tribal government, was made subject to direct Persian 
administration, and the Persian flag was at the same time hoisted on the 
island of Sirri, which had close relations with Lingeh. Persian encroach- 
ments and intrigues in various directions followed. - The withdrawal of the 
British military detachment at the Jashk telegraph station was requested 
and obtained, but not until the immunities of the station and staff had been 
recorded in a formal Agreement between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments. Official support of false allegations against -the, British political 
representatives at Bushehr and Lingeh and vexatious and insulting^ proceed- 
ings in the Bushehr custom house seemed to form part of a set policy for 
the reduction of British prestige, but were checked by sharp diplomatic 
remonstrances at Tehran. In 1887-88 efforts were made to induce the 
Shaikhs of Trpcial ^Oman to place themselves under the suzerainty of Persia, 
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but without success, aud Persian maohinatioiie seem to have been on foot 
even with reference to Qatar and Bahrain. The crop of anti-Bntish mani- 
festations quickly withered away, however, leaving few traces behind. 


Affairs in Turkey, 1884-88. 
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•Ir5q. 


Central 

Arabia. 


There was no change in the general situation in Turkey during the 

^ In Turkish ’Iraq tribal disorder had become less universal than formerly ; 
nevertheless in 1886;the Hamawand were m revolt against the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and infested the roads in their neighbourhood ; and about the 
same time>vage fighting took place between the Dilaim and the Shammar 

at no great distance from Baghdad. 

A disposition to push their influence in Central Arabia was still shown 
by the Turkish Government. In 1886 a Turkish mission visited Hail, the 
capital of the Am ir of Northern Najd, but failed to obtain his consent to 
the establishment there of an Ottoman mosque and school ; and shortly 
afterwards, when the hegemony of Central Arabia began to pass into the 
hands of Ihn Rashid, the relations between him and the Porte had become 
such that rumours were current of a design on the part of the Amir to 
invade Trucial ’Oman in their interest. 


Relations between Turkey and Persia, 1884-88. 
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The only dealings of importance between the Turkish and Persian Gov- 
ernments at this time related to the Shatt-al- Arab. 

The small island of Shalhah towards the Persian side of that river, 
formedabout 1870, occupied by a Turkish subject in 1876, evacuated again 
in. 1877 in consequence of pressure put upon Turkey, and taken possession 
thereafter by cultivators from Persia, came into direct dispute between the 
■Wali’.of Basrah and the.Shaikh of Muhammareh in 1884. The Wali on 
this occasion would have occupied the islet unawares ; but the Shaikh was 
vigilant, and the arrival of a Turkish gunboat was forestalled by a lev/e en 
masse of the tribes on the Persian side. 

It was clearly the object of the Turkish Government to assert their 
authority over the whole breadth of the Shatt-al-’ Arab ; and, having been 
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foiled in their design of seizing Shalhah, they proceeded at the end of 1885 
to construct a fort on the Turkish bank of the river at Fao, below Shalhah, 
commanding the entrance from the sea. Their action in this respect was 
contrary^ if not to the letter, at least to the spirit, of the Second Treaty of 
Erzeroum as amplified by the explanation of the Ambassadors of the mediat- 
^ ing powers, which seemed to imply that the opposing banks of the Shatt-al- 
^Arab would not be fortified by either Persia or Turkey ; and the British 
Government also regarded the erection of the fort with disapproval for 
general reasons. In 1887 diplomatic remonstrances on the subject were 
addressed to the Porte through His Britannic Majesty *s Ambassador at 
Constantinople ; they were founded partly on the British construction of 
the Treaty and partly on considerations affecting British interests. In 1888 
the Turkish Government returned an unsatisfactory reply, and, had it not 
been for the annoyance then recently caused to Russia by the opening of 
the Karun to navigation, a British naval demonstration would probably 
have taken place in the neighbourhood of Fao. 


Affairs and relations of the western coast of the Persian Grulf, 

1884-88. 


Some unrest prevailed during the period upon the western shores of the 
Persian Gulf ; it was due chiefly to misconduct on the part of the principal 
Shaikh of Qatar, but it was intensified by Turkish and Pei’sian intrigues. 

In 1886 the Shaikh connived at excesses by Bedouins at his port of 
Dohah, his object being to bring about by indirect means the removal of 
the British Indian traders settled there ; but a denial of complicity and an 
apology by him were accepted as sufficient amends by^the British political 
authorities. In 1887 there was renewed disorder at Dohah for which the 
Shaikh was responsible; this time the British subjects at Dohah were 
temporarily removed to a place of greater safety, and valuables belonging 
to the Shaikh were sequestrated in Bahrain with the r.esult that he paid 
compensation to the sufferers. These proceedings elicited a protest from 
the Ottoman Government, which His Britannic Majesty ^s Government 
refused to entertain on the ground that they did not recognise the 
existence of any Turkish rights in Qatar. 

In 1887-88 Turkey and Persia both manifested an undue interest in the 
affairs of Bahrain and Trucial ^Oman, the Shah having revived his claim to 
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Bahrain^ possibly at Russian instigation ; as a safeguard an Agreement was 
taken by the British authorities from all the Arab Shaikhs concerned^ by 
which the signatories bound themselves not to enter into relations with 
other powers other than Britain and not to grant concessions to such 
powers. In 1888, when there appeared a danger of foreign intrigues 
assuming a practical shape, a British vessel of war was stationed off 
Bahrain with instructions to repulse, if necessary, any attempt at a landing 
on the islands by Turks, Persians, or Arabs from the mainland. A warning 
on the subject was also addiessed to the Turkish Government ; but in the 
case of Persia, which possessed no means of direct interference with the 
Shaikhdom, none w^as considered to be required. 

Early in the same year the Turkish “Waliof Basrah had visited Dohah 
and established a military garrison and a coal d6p6t there ; and a little 
later, in the course of hostilities which had long been in progress between 
the Shaikh of Qatar and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, a son of the former was 
killed in battle. An anxious period followed, during which an invasion of 
Trucial ^Oman by the Shaikh of Qatar and the Amir of Northern Najd 
under Turkish auspices was apprehended ; but, though some commotion was 
caused among the Trucial Shaikhs, no actual movement of the sort took 
place. The attitude of the local Turkish authorities towards the Shaikh of 
Bahrain at this time was insulting, and they persisted in addressing him in 
terms which implied that he was officially subordinate to themselves ; but 
their vagaries were ignored. 


Affairs and relations the of 'Oman Sultanate, 1884-88. 
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In 1886, in order to prevent rebel attacks on Masqat such as had 
occurred in the past with sei'ious detriment to local British interests as well 
as to those of the Government of the country, the British Government 
caused to he announced a resolution which they had formed of assisting the 
Sultan of Omto to repel unprovoked attacks upon his capital and the 
neighbouring port of Matrah. This guarantee, the duration of which was 
expressly limited to the lifetime of the reigning Sultan, and which was 
qualified by a condition thatlthe Sultan should govern in a manner approved 
by the British Government, emphasised and consolidated the special 
position which Britain had acquired in 'Oman, 
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Foreign powers other than Britain in the Persian Gulf, 1884-88. 

Symptoins o£ ItiissisjH activity at this time became apparent in the 
Persian Gulf region. In the spring of 1887 Captain Vonblumor, a Russian 
officer of Cossacks in the service of the Shah^ visited Isfahan, Shiraz, and 
Bushehr on a tour of inspection. In the winter of 1887-88 a Russian 
Cossack ex-officer appeared at Bushehr and caused some excitement in 
Persian circles by openly discussing the anti-British policy of his country, 
and an alleged arrangement between Russia and Persia to make common 
cause against Britain in the Persian Gulf ; his presence at Bushehr synchro- 
nised with a shore period during which, as has been shown, the activity of 
the Persian Government in the Gulf was imusually great and was charac- 
terised by hostility to Britain. 

French undertakings weredimited during the period to a continuation of 
the archseological investigations already begun at Tallo in Turkish “'Iraq, 
and to the excavation of Shush in ■’Arabistan in 1885-86, where nothing 
had been done since the British operations in 1852, 

American archseologists began work at Nifar in Turkish ^ Iraq in 1888, 
and in the following year an American Consulate was established at 
Baghdad* 

Evidence that the attention of European nations generally was now 
engaged by the Persian Gulf in a greater degree than formerly was 
afforded by the visits of American, Italian, and Austro-Hungarian public 
vessels between 1886 and 1888. 


British naval arrangements, 1884-88. 


In 1884 a discussion arose as to the possibility of a reduction in the num- 
ber of the six vessels of the Royal Navy allotted by the Admiralty for 
particular services under the Indian Government in accordance with the 
arrangement of 1869. The question seems to have been complicated by 
the fact that the Sphinx/^ a Royal Navy gunboat specially designed for 
duty in the Persian Gulf, as also the Lawrence, a despatch vessel for 
the Persian Gulf Residency, were under construction at the time, and that 
the Royal Navy vessels in the Persian Gulf were frequently all employed 
for four months in the year in operations for the suppression of the slave 
trade, which was not a special service under the Government of India. An 
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additional element of uncertainty seems also to have been imported into the 
calculations by an at first imperfect understanding on the point whether the 
Lawrence was to be armed or not. The Government of India were in 
the beginning of opinion that five vessels of the Royal Navy^ besides the 
new political despatch vessel^ would be required for performing the 
necessary services ; but other authorities inclined to the view that a smaller 
number would suffice. 


Eventually in 1887^ by which time it had been decided* ** that the 
Persian Gulf despatch vessel should be practically unarmed, though fitted 
for receiving an armament in case of war, when she might, under the 
Indian Marine Service Act of 1884, be attached to the Royal Navy, the 
Government of India arrived at the conclusion that the number of the Royal 
Navy Vessels at their disposal might be reduced to four, of which one should 
always be on duty in the Persian Gulf and one in reserve at Bombay, 
chiefly to meet demands in the Persian Gulf. 
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This arrangement was accepted by the Admiralty in 1888," together with 
a reduction of the ordinary naval subsidy paid by the Government of India 
from £70,000 to £35,500 a year ; hut the Government of India were made 
responsible for the payment of certain minor charges in addition to the 
reduced subsidy, and the whole agreement was treated as provisional in view 
of the possibility that newer vessels carrying more expensive complements 
might before long be assigned to the East India Station. The practical 
result was the substitution in the Persian Gulf of a modern gunboat of 
the Royal Navy (the Sphinx ’’) and a political despatch vessel (the 
Lawrence ’0, both steaming 12 knots, for three obsolete naval gunboats 


of the inefficiency and slowness of which there were constant complaints. 


Persian A Persian naval force came into existence in the Persian Gulf in 1 885 

Navy, 

with the arrival of the Persepolis'^ and Susa, ’’ which had been built 
to the order of the Persian Government in Germany. The latter, which 
was a very small craft, was appropriated to service on the Karun River, and 
the possession of the ^‘Persepolis^* was of advantage to Persia only within 
her own territorial waters. 


*Her Majesty’s Government ruled that, “ should any fighting be necessary in ordinary 
times in the Persian Gulf, it must be done by Her Majesty’s ships of war stationed 
there. It would be almost certain to produce complications if the civil officer were 
“ placed in a position to make war, as it were, from his own yacht. On the other hand 

** it will be advontageous that vessels should be so constructed as to be capable of being 
“ useful in time of war.” 
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Maritime security, 1884-88. 

Piracy continued, to some extent along the coast of Hasa^ and the year 
1887 in particular was distinguished by numerous offences, but of no great 
gravity. 


The arms trade, 1884-88. 

In 1884, disregarding a previous warning, a native firm under British 
protection at Bushehr embarked in the illegal arms and ammunition traffic, 
which had begun to be remunerative; and in 1887 a Parsi-English firm 
doing no other business imitated their example and opened an agency 
at Bushehr. 


British marine surireys, 1884-88. 


No systematic marine surveys were undertaken- in the Persian Gulf 
during the period under review. In 188fi or 1887 the inlet of ELhor 
Bani Bu ^Ali was discovered by a British naval vessel ; and at the end of 
1888, in connection with the opening of the Karun- to navigation, the 
Babmanshir was partially examined by the Persian Gtdf E.esidency steamer 
Lavri’ence/*' 


Communications, 1884-88. 

The only feature of the period in respect of communications was the 
abolition, in 1886, of the old established British overland post between 
Baghdad and Damascus, which had ceased to be of practical importance. 
The Turkish Government mail service on the same route was suppressed in 
1887,Tbut re-instituted in 1889. The Turkish line of communication 
between Baghdad and Constantinople when the Syrian route„ was not in 
use seems to have lain by Musal and Diyarbakr. 
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British official matters in Persia^ 1884-88. ' 


' The R* I. M. S. Lawrence provided as a despatch vessel for the 
Persian Gulf Residency arrived in 1887; removing a serious difficulty under 
which the Resident had laboured in the discharge of his political duties 
during more than ten years. 

The total removal of an Indian military detachment from the British 
telegraph station at Jashk in 1887 has already been mentioned. 


British official matters in Turkish 1884-88. 


Turkish 

official 

dbstruction, 

1885 - 86 . 


Abblition of 
Mnsal Vice- 
Consulate, 

1887 . 

Oudh 

Bequest. 


Official obstruction of British activity in Turkish '^Iraq still continued, 
but it bad diminished in intensity. 

In 1885 the Porte protested against a tour made by the British Resident 
on the Tigris above Baghdad in the Residency stationnaire Comet ; but, 
when it was pointed out that he had merely gone to visit a part of his con- 
sular district; they made no rejoinder. Later in the same year; however, the 
Turkish Governnlent raised objections to a tour which the Resident intended 
to make, for official purposes, to Karbala and Najaf ; and it was not until 
1886 that their objections were - withdrawn and that the Resident regained 
freedom of movement within the bounds, of the province. 

In 1887 the British Vice-Consulate at Musal, where British subjects 
and interests were few or did not exist; was abolished. 

After the death of the Iqbal-ud-Daulah, at the end of 1887, abuses on 
the part of i;he Mujtahid- Distributors under the Oudh Bequest at Karbala 
and Najaf increased with the cessation of his salutary influence. 


British official matters in general; 1884-88. 


jubilee of 

Her 

Majesty 

Queeu 

Victoria, 

] 887 . 


In 1887 the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen- Empress Victoria was 
celebrated at difEerent poiats ia the Persian Gulf with gratifying indications, 
in many instances, of good wiU on the part of the local authorities and of 
the Arab or Persian population, as well as of loyal enthusiasm among 
European and Indian British subjects. 
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VICEROYALTY OF LORD LANSDOWNE, DECEMBER 1888 

TO JANUARY 1894^. 

The dominant note in political affairs during the period about to be 
entered on was still opposition between Russia and Britain ; but its prin- 
cipal manifestations were transferred from the region of Afghanistan^ 
where a strong administration had been established bj the Amir “’Abdur 
Rahman^ to that of Persia, The removal of the Afghan pretender Ayub 
Khan from Persia Baghdad to India in 1888 may be taken as marking 
the time of this change. 


Affairs in Persia, 1888-94. 


In Persia political interest turned chiefly on the duel between British 
and Russian influence, in which railway construction and other ostensibly 
economic matters, such as commercial concessions, were utilised as fighting 
ground. The advantage, except in regard to railways, seemed to rest with 
Britain, who had also been successful at the close of the last period in 
enforcing her wishes for the opening of the Karun River to navigation. 

The immediate rejoinder of Russia to the success of Britain on the 
Karun was to wring from the Shah, in March 1889, an agreement reserving 
1 ail way construction in Persia for the next five years to a Russian coni" 
pany ; this was countered by an engagement obtained by Her Majesty^e 
Government, ante-dated for obvious reasons Sej^tember 1888, by which 
preferential rights of railway construction in South Persia were conferred 
on Britain. A copy of this engagement having been communicated by the 
British to the Russian Legation at Tehrto in 1890, the Russian Minister 
in the following month induced the Shah to give another agreement pre- 
venting railway construction in Persia altogether for the next ten years. 
Even this move, however, did not remain unanswered. Britain secured as 
a set-off a preference over other powers in regard to tramway construction 
in Southern Persia. 

In matters purely commercial, British successes were rapid and consi- 
derable. In 1889 a British Bank— the Imperial Bank ' of Persia— was 
established with a monopoly of issuing bank notes, and with'certain mih-' 
ing rights, under a concession of 60 years' duration. This Bank in the next 


Politico-eco- 
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year acquired a concession for constructing and exploiting a road between 
Tehran and Ahwaz which also was to hold good for a period of 60 years. 
A monopoly of lotteries and another for the sale of tobacco passed into the 
hands of British capitalists in 1891 j but both of these were subsequently 
cancelled, — in the one case without, in the other case subject to, payment 
of compensation by the Persian Government. 

Piiblic order Order in Persia was generally well maintained j but in 1888-91 there 
was some unsettlement of conditions in Northern ^ ArabistaU, due originally 
to trouble in the adjoining Bakhtiyari country. 

In 1892.-93 a state almost of war prevailed between the inhabitants of 
the Persian coast and those of the peninsula of Qatar on the Arabian side 
of the Gulf ; but no cognisance was taken of it by the Persian Government, 
and after a time it ceased. 


Affairs in Turkey, 1888-94. 

The Turkish Empire, Uotvathstanding the absolute and centralised rule 
to wHch it was now subject, exhibited symptoms of increasing disorganisa- 
tion. Albania and Yaman became, after 1892, seats of frequently renewed 

trouble. -i 

Tu,kUh 'Ifiuj. In Turkish ^Iraq, iu 1892, the ll Bu Muhammad tribe on the lower 

Tigris rose once more in insurrection, and the navigation of the river became 
for a time uncertain and unsafe. There were signs, however, of increased 
attention to economic questions. In 1890 a barrage built by a foreign engi- 
neer in the seiwice of the Tui-kish Government for the purpose of obliging 
the Euphrates to return partially to its Hillah channel, which it had entirely 
deserted for that of the Hindiyah, was completed ■, and the object in view 
was to some extent attained. Again in 1 892 the formation of an Ottoman 
Company for the prosecution of steam navigation on the Tigris was an- 
nounced and an Imperial Iradd on the subject appeared ; but obstacles 
delayed, or even prevented the commencement of operations by the company. 
Hasa and The difficulties of the Turkish administration in H asa, which for a while 

had not been serious, were suddenly augmented at this time. About 1890 

petty disturbances became rife, and in 1 b92 a savage attack was made by 
Bedouins on a valuable caravan proceeding from HofOf to. the coast under 
a Turkish military escort ; in the latter affair many lives were lost and much 
property was plundered. In the autumn of 1892 the Wali of Basrah arrived 
in Haea to restore order but his proceedings, though help was obtained 
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from the Shaikh of Kuwait^ seem to have been ineffectual. In the spring 
of 1893 the Wall moved to Qatar^ the principal Shaikh of which district it 
had evidently been resolved to coerce into greater submissiveness towards 
the Turkish Government ; but an[attempt to capture that chief by surprise 
ended’in a Turkish military disaster, the force employed being driven back 
with loss upon the town of Dohah^ while the Wali sought safety on board 
a Turkish man-of-war in the harbour. British mediation between the Turks 
and the Shaikh was proffered and was readily accepted by the latter ; but 
the Turkish authorities declined to avail themselves of it. In the end the 
Wali returned to his headquarters at Basrah leaving the affairs of Hasa 
and Qatar in no better state than he found them ; and ultimately, in 
Qatar, a settlement by no means favourable to Turkish prestige was 
patched up through an influential Ottoman subject from Basrah. 


Relations of Turkey and Persia, 1888-94. 


The years 1891-93, in spite of the embarrassments which weighed upon 
Turkey in Hasa, were marked by a renewal of Turkish aggressiveness 
towards Persia over the question of Muhammareh and the Shatt-a^Arab, 
— in other words the question of their common boundary at its southern 
end. In 1891 there were signs that the pretensions of Turkey to Muham- 
mareh were about to be revived, but it was only in 1893 that Turkish 
oflBcers at Pao suddenly began to collect customs duty on the cargo of 
vessels from abroad bound up the river to Muhammareh. The Turkish 
authorities at Basrah, so far from disavowing the action of their subordi- 
nates at Fao, declared that they had received orders to treat Muhammareh 
as a Turkish port. At the request of the Shah, and apparently after 
consultation with Russia, His Britannic Majesty^s Government caused 
a strong protest to be made at Constantinople, and the result was in- 
stant cessation of interference by the Turks with freedom of navigation. 

In the matter of the fort which they had begun at Fao some years 
before, the Porte showed themselves less pliable, while the Persian 
Government displayed inexplicable nonchalance. In 1889, after the 
failure of a British protest in the previous year, the Persian Ambassador 
addressed the Turkish Government on the subject j but his remonstrances 
were unheeded. In 1890, when three British vessels of war were assembled 
at Fao, a British naval party, including officers, was fired upon from the 
fort when landing ; but the British Officer Commanding was subse- 
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qtiently admitted to the f ort^ and punishment was asserted to have been 
inflicted on the author of the insult. In 1892-93, after an interval, work 
on the fort was resumed by the Turkish military authorities with the 
result that, in 1893, a very strongly worded request for its discontinu- 
ance was addressed to the Porte. In reply satisfactory assurances were 
received, hut work on the fort did not actually cease until the middle of 
the next year. 

Meanwhile in 1891 or 1892, the Turkish G-overnment bad appointed 
a Consular Agent at Lingeh on the Persian coast, but he was not oflScially 
recognised by the Persian authorities. 


Foreign powers other than Britain in the Persian Gulf, 1888-94. 


Pranco- 
Eiissian joint 
activity. 


America* 


A sudden revival of French activity in the Persian Gulf region distin- 
guished the period, and there were indications of the adoption of a joint 
policy adverse to Britain in the Middle East by France and Russia, between 
whom close relations existed from 1891 onwards, though they were not 
described as an alliance till 1895. In the Persian Gulf the execution 
of the supposed common designs of the two Governments devolved atjfirst 
on France alone, and there was no increase, for the time being, of direct 
Russian interference. 

The use of the French flag by slave-traders had become not unfre- 
quent in the Gulfs of Persia and ^Oman, and the immunity from search by 
British men-of-war which it conferred caused it to be eagerly sought after 
by native ship-owners. France was thus provided with a valuable instru- 
ment for the extension of her local influence. A French Vice-Consulate 
was also established at Bushehr. 

- - The role of America, the only remaining power as yet possessing fixed 
interests in the Persian Gulf region, continued to be pacific and non-politi- 
cal. The American excavations at Nifar in Turkish ^Iraq were still being 
prosecuted ; andin 1891 the Arabian Mission, a Protestant body affiliated 
to the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America, opened a station at Basrah, 
to which was added in 1893 another in Bahrain. 


Affairs and relations of the principalities on the western coast of 

the Persian Gulf, 1888-94. 


The principalities on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf became ex- 
posed at this time to unwonted threats or solicitations on the part of foreign 
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powers^ but the final result was that they were drawn into closer relations 
with the British Government than before. 

In 1890 an attempt was made by the Turkish Government to establish 
a Turkish official at "Odaid in Trucial ^Oman ; but their designs in 
that direction were not fully realised. In 1891 two Frenchmen, one 
a well-known intriguer, frequented the Trucial Coast for a time and recom- 
mended the French flag to the notice of the Trucial Shaikhs, from whom 
they also seemed to be trying to obtain concessions. In the winter of 1892- 
93, or about the time that the Turkish pretensions to ownership of Muham- 
mareh and control of the Shatt-al-'^Arab were advanced, it was said that 
the Porte had finally decided on the annexation of Bahrain to the Turkish 
Empire. The reversion^^ of Bahrain — and also of ^Oman — ^to dependence 
on Turkey was officially proclaimed at Qatif, where Turkish flags were 
forced upon the acceptance of Bahrain boat-owners ; but British diplomatic 
representations availed to secure the withdrawal of the proclamation and 
the abatement of other annoyances. The British Government also, in a con- 
troversy regarding the status of Bahi’ainis in the Ottoman dominions, 
informed the Porte that Bahrain was under British protection and firmly 
maintained the right of Bahrainis to British protection in Turkey. But the 
principal outcome of the Turkish intrigues described was an Exclusive 
Agreement with the British Government signed by the Shaikhs of Trucial 
■’Oman and Bahrain, by which the establishment of any sort of relations 
between the Shaikhs and foreign powers was rendered impossible. 


Affairs and relations of the ’Oman Sultanate, 1888-94. 


When French influence began, as already explained, torevive in the 
Persian Gulf, the '’Oman Sultanate was the chief field of its manifestation* 
In 1891 the French Embassy in London complained, under a misappre- 
hension of the facts, that pressure had lately been employed by Britain to 
obtain a modification of the rule of succession to the throne of ’Oman. In 
1893 a guarantee was given by the French Government, at the instance of 
the French Colonial party, that a French Vice-Consulate would be estab- 
lished at Masqat ; and ministerial silence confirmed an impression that the 
principal duties of the new post would be to promote the use of the French 
flag and support Russian policy in the Persian Gulf. Also in 1893, one of 
the French adventurers whose presence in Trucial ■’Omto had contributed 
to the conclusion by the Shaikhs of the Exclusive Agreement with Britain 
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endeavoured to obtain a footing on shore at the port of Sur. In the same 
year a Russian volunteer cruiser visited Masqat^ and reports of secret 
Russian negotiations with the Sultan became current. 

Meanwhile the adoption of measures to prevent the intrusion of disturb- 
ing foreign influences into ^Oman had been considered by the British Gov- 
ernment ; and it seems not improbable that^ but for the Anglo-French 
Declaration of 1862^ which placed such a step out of the question, the 
Sultanate of ^Oman might in 1890 have been declared a British protector- 
ate. Instead, in 1891, an agreement with the British Government was 
signed by the Sultan under which he bound himself and his successors 
never to make any alienation of territory, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, in favour of any power but Britain. 


British naval arrangements, 1888*94, 


In 1892, notwithstanding the decision that her ordinary character 
should be non-combatant, the R. I. M. S. Lawrence,^^ the despatch vessel 
of the Bushehr Residency, [seems to have carried a part if not the whole of 
the armament for which she had been fitted. The Indian Marine Act, passed 
in 1887, had been construed by the Government of India as a warrant for 
arming the Lawrence for particular service ; but the question of the 
actual use of the Lawrence for combatant purposes seems not to have 
been raised until 1892. In that year the Resident in the Persian Gulf 
wrote : 

The fullest possible advantage of the Lawrence's presence in the G-ulf is not taken 
so long as she is considered to be a non-combatant vessel. With only one man-of-war 
on the station, often for considerable periods outside the Gulf, it is evident that the police 
duties of. the upper waters must be inadequately performed, especially during the hot 
weather when they are most likely to be required, and when Her Majesty’s ships require 
a cooler climate. The piracies committed by the Beni Hajir are petty it is true ; but they 
require watching lest they should develop into something more serious, and patrolling the 
neighbourhood of Bahrain would no doubt act as a check upon them. A patrolling ship, 
however, must have the power to act if necessary, and his under present conditions the 
^‘Lawrence ’! legally has not. 

After discussion of the circumstances of the case, in obedience to the 
principle that no|sea-going armed vessel belonging tolthe State should be 
in commission unless she is under the control of the Admiralty,^^ the dis- 
armament of the Lawrence was ordered by Her Majesty^s Governiaent 
and duly carried into effect. 
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Maritime security, I888-94, 


During this period there was a considerable diminution in the number 
of piratical offences off the coast of Hasa^ but in 1883-90 attacks upon 
vessels in the Shatt-al-^Arab became a serious evil. 


The arms trade, 1888-94. 


About 1890 there was an influx of arms and ammunition from Zanzibar 
into the Persian Gulf^ due to restrictions imposed on the traffic in East 
Africa ; and a direct trade in fire-arms between Europe and the dominions 
of the Sultan of ^Omto was initiated. This was the beginning of the 
growth of Masqat into the greatest market of arms of precision in the 
Middle East, which it afterwards became ; and from the first a large propor- 
tion of the arms imported at Masqat were re-exported to other places in the 
Persian Gulf. The traffic was not yet I’egarded as of political importance ; 
but the Government of Jndia^ for special reasons, induced the Sultan of 
^Oman to prohibit importation at Gwadur in 1891 ; and in;the same year 
the Shah^s edict of 1881 against the introduction of arms and ammunition 
into Persia was re-enacted. 

British marine surveys, 1888-94. 

In 1890 the approaches of the Shatt-al-^Arab and Bahmanshir from the 
sea were surveyed by British vessels. With the assent of the Persian 
Government, the Bahmanshir was examined and sketched in the same 
year and its impracticability for ocean steamers demonstrated. By per- 
mission of the Shah and of the Sultan of "'Oman British tidal observa- 
tories were established at Bushehr and Masqat in 139^ and 1893. 


British official matters and interests in Persia, 1888-94. 

In Persia the attention of the British officials in the south was occu- British enter- 
pied chiefly by operations of British subjects which the opening of the lower 
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Karun to navigation had invited. The only British firm which seriously 
took advantage of the concession was the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company (Messrs. Lynch), whose steamers had plied for more 
than a quarter of a century on the Tigris ; and a subsidy was presently 
granted at the joint cost of Her Majesty^s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India to enable them to persevere with their enterprise in the face 
of difficulties which existed. These difficulties were great and varied. They 
included official obstruction on the part of the Persian Government, espe- 
cially by imposing arbitrary embargoes on the exportation of grain and 
withholding the means of obtaining ordinary accommodation and business 
facilities ; unfair competition by native merchants and local authorities ; an 
obligation to maintain a service on the upper Karun, which proved unprofit- 
able, in the name of the Shah ; and p)opular prejudice and fanaticism. The 
export trade of the country, however, rapidly increased ; and, from the fact 
that Messrs. Lynch did not abandon their enterprise, it may be inferred 
that their gains in ordinary trade more than compensated for the steady 
loss which, in spite of the British subsidy, was understood to be the result 
of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company's operations. 

In connection with the development of navigation and trade there were 
established at Mnhammareh a British Vice-Consulate in 1890 and a 
British Indian Post Office in 189^. 


British official matters in Turkish Iraq, 1888-94. 


The usual disfavour towards British enterprise in Turkish ^Iraq conti- 
nued to he manifested by the local authorities ; and in 1893-94, when the 
Porte were endeavouring to assert undivided authority over the whole 
waterway of the Shatt-al-^Axab, vexatious interference with British Indiau 
sailing vessels and blackmailing of the crews on various pretexts became 
common, especially at Fao. This matter had some connection with, but 
did not entirely depend on, the Turkish claim to Muhammareh ; conse- 
quently the annoyances in question did not entirely cease with the aban- 
donment of that claim. 

Attempts were made to interfere with the movements of the Baghdad 
Eesidency steamer Comet even on the lower Tigris ; and in 1894, 
shortly after the close of the period, a voyage!which she made to Samarrah 
on the upper Tigris formed the subject of an official protest by the Porte, 
who now formally denied her right to navigate the river above Baghd ad. 
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Additions were made to the BidtisE establishments in Turkish “^Iraq, 
the consular post at Musal being revived in 1893 in the shape of a Consular 
Agency^ while a Consular Agency was also created at Karbala in the 
same year in order to regularise and render more efficient the protection 
of the British Indian community there and at Najaf. 

The period was a stormy one in the history of the Oudh Bequest. 
Very great abuses in its administration by the Mu jtahid- Distributors 
came to light ; and strenuous efforts were made by more than one British 
Resident at Baghdad to rectify them^ but in vain. Admonitions to the 
Mujtahids concerned^ exaction from them of accounts, finally the insti- 
tution of committees of supervision — the two last of which measures were 
held to require the concurrence of the Mujtahids themselves — were among 
the expedients unsuccessfully tried. The proceeds of the Bequest still 
continued to be dissipated without benefit to those whose misery should 
have been relieved by it. The state of matters having been represented to 
the Government of ^ India, the terms of the Bequest were brought under 
careful examination. The only conclusion reached, however, was that 
intervention was impracticable, or at least undesirable, for the time being ; 
but that it would probably be well that the appropriation of a separate 
share of the revenue of the Bequest to Indian beneficiaries, which had 
been customary, should cease. 


British con- 
sular appoint' 
ments, 


The Oudh 
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VICEROYALTY OF LORD ELGIN, 1894-99. 


The period next to be considered was one of incipient movements, 
gathering force, which were after its close to invest the Persian Gulf with 
a prominence that it had never before enjoyed in general politics. The 
chief factors were the understanding between Russia and France, which 
eventually became an alliance ; strained relations between France and 
Britain ; and foreign schemes for a railway to connect the Mediterranean 
with the Persian Gulf. Towards the end of the period the j)ower of the 
Government of India to observe and deal with developments in the Persian 
Gulf, where the security of British interests depended upon their vigilance 
and foresight, was somewhat impaired by difficulties in India, among 
which were the appearance of bubonic plague in a deadly form in 1896; 
sedition, due partly to the enforcement of sanitary measures against 
plague ; and a tribal rising of unprecedented extent and seriousness on 
the North-Western Frontier in 1897. 

29 
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ft will be convenient to deal with the history of the period under the 
foilovdng main heads, rather more detailed than were required in earlier 

and less eventful periods : — affairs in Persia and Turkish '’Iraq and general 
British relations with those countries ; activity in the Gulf region of 
foreign powers other than Britain; affairs in the Arab states and princi- 
palities of the Persian Gulf se^Darately, and British relations with each ; 
finally questions of an administrative and official order chiefly concern- 
ing Britain. 


Affairs in Persia and relations with Britain, 1894-99, 


Decadence of 
Persia under 
Muzaffar-ud-^ 
-Dni Shah, 
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With the accession of a new Shah to the throne injlSOG Persia entered 
on a path of decline not altogether unlike that which Turkey had already 
been following for more than a generation, one of the causes being financial 
extravagance. In Muzaffar-ud-Dln Shah those qualities of intelligence 
and character weie lacking, the possession of which had enabled his father 
to maintain general good order throughout Persia, to accumulate treasure 
instead of incurring public debt, and to preserve a fair measure of inde- 
pendence v%a a vis of foreign powers. Individual ambitions and minis- 
terial factions, almost unknown under a Shah who had been generally his 
own Prime Minister, now became a serious danger to the country. 

In foreign relations the ruling note was still the familiar one of discord 
between Russian and British policy in Persia ; and the conflict was in 
process of extending to new areas. The question of railways had been 
postponed by Russian action, as before explained ; but a fresh success was 
gained by Britain in the matter of road construction, a concession for a 
road to connect Ahwaz with Isfahan via the Bakhtiyari country being 
turned into account by the native concessionnaires in 1897 through a 
British company, not however without corresponding advantages being 
obtained by Russia in the north. 

Entirely new was the question of financial loans. Some money for 
public purposes had been borrowed in the European market before the 
assassination of Nasir-ud -Din Shah ; but it was only in 1898 that the 
requirements of the new sovereign obliged bis Ministers to seek a large 
supply of money wherever it could be found. 

The question of loans brought up the question of guarantees for repay- 
ment ; and in this manner the state of the Persian Customs came under 
examination, with the result that in 1898 Belgian experts were obtained for 
the purpose of reorganising them. A matter closely connected with loan^ 
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and guarantees was that of utilising as a financial pledge the customs of 
Southern Persia^ which from the British point of view it was essential 
should not in any circumstances be alienated to Jlussia. Steps for guarding 
against this danger had been taken by the British Government as early as 
lS92j when first the possibility of a loan being made by Russia to Persia 
had been foreseen ; and in 1898^ when an advance was drawn by Persia 
against the intended British loan of that year_, the custom house of Bushehr 
was actually placed for a short time under British* control. During this 
period local contests were waged between British and Russian political 
influence in various provinces, — in Khurasan and Sistan, and even in 
Central and Western Persia, — which are described more particularly in 
another place. 

With these preliminary remarks we pass to local questions in the 
Persian provinces adjoining the Gulf. 

In Northern '’Arabistan there was some failure of good order even Northetii 
before the end of Nasir-ud-Din Shah'^s reign, and in the first years of his 
successor the state of matters there grew worse. In 1894 the Dizful- 
Khurramabad road was closed, and in 1895-96 the surroundings of Dizful 
ifcself were disturbed. Prom 1896 to 1898, with one brief interval, the 
districts of Northern ^Arabistan lay at the mercy of Arabs and Bakhti- 
yaris, and even in the towns of Dizful and Shushtar the rule was 
that of armed and disorderly elements. 

In Southern ^Arabistan the period was characterised by the final dis- Southern 
appearance of the Ka^ab Shaikhdoin of Pallahiyeh, which was absorbed in ^*^a,bistan. 
the Muhaisin Shaikhdom of Muhammareh, the latter thus becoming co- 
extensive with the sub-province. The attitude of the Shaikh of Muham- 
march had, for various reasons, been one of hostility to the British since 
the opening of the Karun to navigation in 1888; but in 1897, on the 
assassination of Shaikh Miz^al and the accession of Shaikh Khaz'al to 
power, there was a change. The new Shaikh not only showed himself 
very well disposed towards British interests and representatives, but pre- 
sently, made anxious by the general course of events in Persia and still 
more so by an obvious intention on the part of the central Government to 
do away with h^s local autonomy^, secretly endeavoured to place himself 
under British protection. In response to his overtures he was informed 
that the British Government could not undertake to maintain his indepen- 
dence eBher against Persia or in the case of a dissolution of Persia; but 
promises of friendly advice and support were given him. 

The general weakening of authoiity throughout Persia extended to the Persian Coast 
Peisian Coast and Islands. In 1897-98 nine different Governors of the ^ 
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Gulf Ports succeeded one another in the brief space of fifteen months. 
In 1897 there was a riot, due to superstition, in which British survey 
apparatus was destroyed at Bishehr ; and in the following year a murd- 
erous outrage was committed there^ by followers of the chief of Tangistan, 
at the house of a British protdg^. These incidents necessitated special 
arrangements for the protection of British life and property at Bishehr ; 
and it does not appear that adequate satisfaction was obtained in either 
case. In 1898 a member of the ex-ruling family of Lingeh repossessed 
himself of that place in defiance of the Persian Government, which had 
been administering the port and district through their own officers ; but 
he was ejected again early in 1899, after the close of the period. 

Of all the provinces in Persia with which we are concerned, however, 
Makran was the most disturbed. There absolute anarchy prevailed ; and 
at the end of 1897 a series of offences committed by bad characters against 
British subjects came to a climax with the murder of Mr. Graves, a 
British telegraph oflScial, by a gang of Baluch robbers. A punitive ex- 
pedition followed, conducted by a Persian commander with Persian forces, 
but under the supervision of British oflScers and with the backing of a 
small naval party and Indian military detachment, neither of which how- 
ever took an active part in the operations. No serious fighting took 
place; but in the end the murderer of Mr. Graves was killed and two of 
his other assailants were captured, one of whom was punished. 


Affairs in Turkey and relations with Britain, 1894-99. 

In Turkey disorganisation proceeded apace. Persecutions and mas- 
sacres of the Armenian subjects orthe Sultan began, and in 1894-96 were 
at their height. Crete became refractory, and Cretan affairs led to a 
war between Turkey and Greece in which Turkey was easily victorious, 
but derived no real permanent advantages from her victory. 

In Turkish '’Iraq quiet generally prevailed ; and Turkish schemes of 
aggrandisement in Central Arabia and the Persian Gulf seemed, with 
certain exception to be noted later, to have been laid aside. 


Relations of Turkey with Persia, 1894-99, 

Turko-Perslan relations weye stagnant. 
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Activity of foreign powers other than Britain in the Persian Gulf 

region, 1894-99. 

As political paralysis gradually overspread Persia and Turkey there was 
a notable increase in'^ the activity of foreign powers besides Britain in the 
Persian Gulf region, especially France and Eussia. 

In November 1894 a French Vice-Consulate was established at Mas- prance 
qat ; and the function of the new French representative was clearly to 
undermine British influence in the Sultanate of '^Oman and to create French 
interests which it should be beyond the power of the native ruler to con- 
trol. The chief means resorted to was the grant of the French flag to 
vessels owned by subjects of the Sultan ; it was contended by the French 
authorities that the possession of the flag placed the vessels to which it 
was granted and all persons connected with them under French protection 
even as against the Sultan. In 1894 there were more than a score of 
^ Omani vessels flying the French flag, and Sur, the port to which they 
belonged, was becoming a focus of French influence. In 1897 the French 
Vice-Consul at Masqat successfully enforced against the Sultto the extreme 
rights which he claimed of protecting French flag holders. 

In 1895 visits of French war vessels to the Gulf began, the first being 
that of the Troude,^^ which called at Masqat. 

Commercial enterprises were also utilised to push French influence, but 
with less considerable results. In 1896 the Messageries Maritimes Com- 
pany instituted a subsidised steamer service between Bombay and the ports 
of the Persian Gulf ; but, owing to vessels of unsuitable draft being em- 
ployed, the venture was not a success. In 1898 the French Vice-Consul 
at Bushehr visited Muhammareh, and the re-institution of a French sub- 
sidised line calling at that port, which had been* withdrawn some fifteen 
years before, appeared to be contemplated ; but nothing came of the sup- 
posed project. 

In 1895 a monopoly of antiquarian research in Persia was obtained by 
France, and under it operations at Shush were renewed in 1897. 

Eussian proceedings in the Persian Gulf and its neighbourhood were Russia 
still of a tentative character; but their scope was evidently wide. In 1898 
an officer of special ability, Mr. Erougloff, was appointed to Baghdad, 
where a Eussian Consulate, after being abolished in 1886 in favour of 
representation through France, had been re-established in 1889. In 1897 
a Eussian Consul-General was appointed to Isfahan, where Eussia had 
no material interests. 


* See page 283 ante. 
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Q-ermany. 


A first indication of the strategical importance attached by Russia to 
the straits forming the entrance of the Persian Gulf was afforded by the 
journey of a Russian engineer oflScer^ who came by Kirnian and Bandar 
’Abbas^ to Hormuz in the spring of 1895 ; he remained for two days, 
made a survey of Hormuz, and at his departure gave it to be under- 
stood that the island would be made a Russian coaling station. 

After 1896 the existence of bubonic plague in India provided Russia 
with a new pretext for intervention in Gulf affairs. In 1897, in pur- 
suance, it cannot be doubted, of a plan which in other parts of Persia 
served admirably to obstruct British interests, two Russian medical agents, 
MM. Ost and Mare, the latter being the physician of the Russian Legation 
at Tehran, were deputed to study plague at Bushehr, where the disease did 
not then exist, and where it did not appear until two years later. In 1898 
these doctors were followed by two others, MM. Rodzewitz and Korna- 
jewski; and they in their turn were succeeded by M. Paschkowski^ who 
made Bushehr his headquarters in 1898 and 1899, and who disx3layed 
considerable professional activity during a slight outbreak of plague there 
in the latter year. It was a significant fact in connection with the designs 
of Russia at the mouth of the Gulf that all these medical men i)aid visits 
to Bander ^Abbas as well as Bushehr; and MM, Rodzewitz and Korna- 
jewski visited Basrah also. The fact that the sanitary precautions on the 
southern coast of Persia against the introduction of X)lague had been offici- 
ally entrusted by the Persian Government to British agency, together with 
the short duration of the single small epidemic that occurred at Bushehr, 
rendered the Russian medical missions inefficacious for the purposes which 
they were really intended to serve ; and a threat made by the Russian 
Legation at Tehran in 1899, that Cossacks vrould be sent to Bushehr — as 
they had been to Sistan --to form a plague cordon, remained unexecuted. 

The action taken at Baghdad in 1 898 was connected with a scheme for 
the establishment of a Russian port in the Persian Gulf, on Avhich subject 
the new Russian Consul at Baghdad had orders to report ; and the fact 
that in 1898 Count Kapnist, a Russian of good family, applied to the 
Porte for a concession to construct a railway from Tripoli in Syria to 
Kuwait in the Persian Gulf seemed to show that Kuwait was the point 
then specially in view. 

During this period Germany for the first time made an appearance in 
Persian Gulf affairs. She had, though the fact was not yet known abroad, 
railway designs on the country between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf. In 1894, in which year the German war vessel Cormoran visited 
Masqat, a German Consulate was established at Baghdad by means of a 
German resident of private means ; and in 1897 a German ’Vice-Consul was 
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appointed to Bushehr, the total number of German subjects in the G aif 
ports being at the time only six. A Bremen firm also commenced opera- 
tions at Bushehr ; but the voyages of some specially chartered steamers 
which were sent out from Germany were unsuccessful. In 1898 formal 
confirmation was granted of a preferential right already conferred by the 
Porte on the (German) Anatolian Railway Company to construct a rail- 
way from Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf ; but the fact did not immedia- 
tely become public. 

American activity remained non-political in its character. 

Affairs in the Sultanate of 'Oman and relations with Britain, 

1894-99. 

The period was marked in the Sultanate of 'Oman by the beginning 
of a crisis in the relations between the Sultan and the British Govern- 
ment, due 2 ^artly to internal events, 2 >artly to the non-renewal in favour 
of the new ruler of the policy of armed support which Britain had main- 
tained from 1886 to 1888, and partly to French intrigues. 

In February 1895 the Sultan's capital of Masqat was treacherously 
seized and occupied by armed rebels, who remained in possession of it for 
three weeks, while the British representative observed an attitude of virtual 
neutrality ; but they were in the end ejected by a process of fighting, of 
negotiation, and finally of concession. This unfortunate occurrence great- 
ly embittered the Sultan against the British Government, whom he consi- 
dered as having deserted him in the hour of need, and whose claims for 
compensation to British subjects on account of injuries suffered in the 
rebellion he regarded as vexatious ; and it greatly undermined his authority 
throughout his dominions. The continuance to him of the Zanzibar 
subsidy, which had not been withdrawn as it might have been on his 
failing to govern in a manner approved by the British Government, a 
small gift of artillery, and offers of British naval assistance for the reco- 
very of the revolted district of Dhufar in Southern Arabia seemed to have 
no effect in mollifying his resentment. Indeed the situation after the 
rebellion of 1895 was so unsatisfactory that proposals for the annexation 
of Masqat and Matrah, or the declaration of a British protectorate over 
the whole Sultanate, or an intimation to the leading Shaikhs of the country 
that they would not be allowed upon any pretext to attack Masqat or 
.Matrah were discussed; and the third course, that of giving a modified 
assurance of support, which did not involve any princij^ie inconsistent 
with the Anglo-French Declaration of 1862, was adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government. In 1896 the question of arranging for a modi- 
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fication of the declaration 1862 with a view to the establishment of a 
British protectorate was further discussed, hut the time was held by Her 
Majesty^s Government to be unpropitious for negotiations with France 
on the subject. 

In 1895-97 loans were granted to the Sultan by the Government of 
India on the security of the Zanzibar subsidy ; it was held that to 
require him to place his customs department under British management 
would be a violation of the Declaration of 1862* 

In 1898 visits were paid to Masqat by the French gunboats Gabes 
and '^Scorpion^** in succession ; and in the course of the year, in disregard 
of his Agreement of 1891 with the British Government, the Sultan made 
a grant of a coaling station to France, but without assigning any parti- 
cular place. The spot most likely to be occupied appeared to be Bandar 
Jissah, a harbour not far from Masqat ; and naval dispositions were made 
there by the British Government to anticipate, if necessary, a French 
attempt at occupation. French influence was now powerful in the 
Sultanate, the port of Sur being one of its principal seats ; and the Sultan'^s 
attitude towards the interests of British subjects, and towards the British 
representative, was little short of insulting. 


Affairs in Trucial ^Oman and relations with Britain, 1894-99, 

In consequence of the Exclusive Agreement of the Shaikhs with 
Britain formed in 1892, of the well-established supremacy of British in- 
fluence, and of the remoteness and general political unimportance of the 
tract, there was no unsettlement of conditions in Trucial ^Oman during 
this pereiod. 

Affairs in Qatar and relations with Britain, 1894-99. 

In Qatar there were no developments worthy of note, if we exclude an 
attempt to invade the Bahrain Islands from Zubarah, which was frustrat- 
ed hy British naval action and will be noticed in connection with Bahrain 
afBairs. Eespect for the authority irregularly exercised by the Turks in 
Qatar was at an end among the inhabitants of the peninsula in consequ- 
ence of the successful local rebellion of 1893. In 1894 a Turkish repre- 
sentative at Dohah was murdered, and in 1898 there was a rising at that 
place in which several Turks were killed. The Shaikhs of Qatar in 1898 
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intimated their willingness to be included in the same political circle as 
the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman who had treaty relations with the British 
Government ; but no steps for their admission to it were taken in response. 


Affairs in Bahrain and relations with Britain, 189 4-9 9* 


In Bahrain affairs the harbouring of aggressive designs by Turkey 
and the maintenance of a protective attitude towards the Shaikhdom by 
Britain continued to characterise the situation. The secession of a mal- 
content tribe from Bahrain to Zubarah in Qatar was followed by the 
establishment of a hostile settlement at that place with the active assistance 
of the principal Shaikh of Qatar and of the Turkish authorities in 
Hasa. In 1895 preparations on a large scale for the invasion of Bahrain 
were begun at Zubarah and were actively promoted by a Turkish official 
who had recently appeared there. A Turkish gunboat also arrived upon 
the coast for the purpose of covering the tribal operations. A British 
naval force was then concentrated in Bahrain waters, and, after ineffectual 
remonstrances had been addressed to the Porte, proceeded to forcible action. 
Over 40 vessels of the native fleet assembled for the invasion were disabled 
or destroyed, and 12»0 others were seized and carried over to Bahrain, 
where most of them were subsequently burned as the owners neglected to 
ransom them by paying a fine. This striking demonstration completely 
assured the safety of the islands, ’and a protest made by the Turkish 
Government only provided the British Government with an opportunity of 
emphatically re-stating their views in regard to Turkish pretensions in 
Qatar and Bahrain. 

In 1897 a proposal to establish a sanitary post of the Constantinople 
Board of Health in Bahrain was rejected at the instance of Her Majesty^s 
Government ; and in 1898 a request by the Porte that a Turkish exequatur 
should be obtained for any British representative appointed in Bahrain 
was refused by the British Government. 
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Affairs in Kuwait and relations with Britain, 1894-99. 


Several causes conduced to the sudden rise of Kuwait into political 
importance during this period. 
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In 1896 an internal revolution occurred at Kuwait resulting in the 
accession of Mubarak^ a new Shaikh^ to power ; the circumstances] were such 
as to place hitter enmity between him and some members of his own family 
and to render his position at first extremely insecure. The attitude of the 
Turkish authorities^ who regarded Kuwait as a Turkish possession, towards 
Mubarak was at first neutral or equivocal ; they acquiesced in, and subse- 
quently recognised, his usurpation of the chief power, but seemed inclined 
to attribute it to British machinations ; and ultimately they endeavoured to 
profit by the Shaikh’s weakness in order to substitute authoritative control 
over him for the indefinite infiuence which was all that they had previously 
wielded at Kuwait. In 1897 a sanitary official representing the Constanti- 
nople Board of Health was appointed to Kuwait ; and the Shaikh at once 
made overtures to the British Government for political protection, but they 
were at first rej)ulsed. 

The original suspicions of the Porte in regard to the existence of an 
understanding between the Shaikh and the British Government were 
indeed perfectly without foundation. It was only upon the Shaikh^s 
addressing them that that Government began to debate the possibility and 
desirability of entering into relations with him. Up to this time Her 
Majesty^s Government, in so far as they had considered the question at 
all, had been inclined to regard Kuwait as a dependency of the Turkish 
Emj)ire, and an admission to this effect seems even to have been made by 
their Ambassador at Constantinople in 1893 ; but they now found it 
necessary to reconsider their impressions in this respect on account, firstly, 
of some of the Shaikhs^ subjects being charged with participation in piracies 
on the Shatt-al-’Arab and, secondly, of supposed Russian design on 
Kuwait in connection with a projected Mediterranean railway. Their 
decision was hastened by seeming preparations on the part of the l^urks 
for military action against Kuwait, the grounds of which were unknown ; 
and it was decided to obtain from Shaikh Mubarak an Agreement, similar 
to that signed by the Sultan of ’^Oman in 1891, which would preclude 
any cession of territory by him to a foreign power without British consent. 


British naval arrangements, 1894-99. 


In 1895 the arrangement between Her Majesty^s Government and the 
Government of India in regard to the vessels of the Royal Navy placed by 
the Admiralty at the disposal of the latter Government was revised, the 
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number of vessels being retained at four, but the amount of the annual 
subsidy paid for their services being enhanced to £100,000. In addition 
to the subsidy, the cost of coal and repairs for H.M.S. Sphinx was in 
future to be borne by the Government of India and that vessel conti- 
nuously employed in the Persian Gulf. The coal of the other ships, also, 
was to be paid for by the Government of India whenever they were 
employed on special services. The vessels allotted for work under the 
Government of India were H.M.S. Marathon/^ 2-, 960 tons, Brisk, 
1,770 tons, ‘^Pigeon,^^ ?75 tons, and Sphinx, 1,130 tons, of which only 
the first was at all heavily armed. 

In 1S9S Commander Baker, H.M S. Sphinx,^*^ landed a force in 
Makran during the Persian operations there witout the approval of the 
British political representative ; and later in the year the same officer 
attempted to pursue suspected slave traders on land on the coast of ^Oman 
by means of a boat party, whereby a protest was elicited from the Sultan. 
Commander Baker^s proceedings were in the first instance approved by the 
Admiralty ; but eventually Her Majesty'^s Government ruled that naval 
ofiicers should take no active measures on land without the previous ap- 
proval of the responsible political officers, and that — save in exceptional 
circumstances— all intercourse between naval officers and native chiefs or 
officials should be carried on through the medium or with the knowledge 
of the political officers. 

In 1896 the question of the salutes to be fired by ships of the Royal 
Navy ill honour of native rulers was examined and the existing general 
rule re-affirmed that only vessels classed as saluting vessels, of which kind 
the Marathon and the Brisk were the sole examples among the 
ships at the disposal of the Government of India, might fire salutes ; but it 
was added that two exceptions to the rule, especially authorised for the 
Persian Gulf, were still in force,— that s nailer vessels might fire any 
salute on a particular requisition by apolitical officer, and that they might 
fire salutes not exceeding five guns without a requisition. 
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Maritime security, 1894-99. 


Piracy at sea, even off the coast of Hasa, and maritime irregularities in 
the Gulf as a whole had now almost entirely ceased ; but in 1895 some 
atrocious offences of a piratical character were committed in the Shat t-al- 
’Arab or near its mouth. In 1896 the Persian and Turkish authorities at 
Muhammareh aud Basrah were stimulated through the British representa- 
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tives at those places to take action for assuring the safety of the river^ and 
there was an immediate and satisfactory improvement in the state of affairs. 
In 1897 a relapse into insecurity occurred, to remedy which a system of 
water police was instituted on both banks by the local authorities under 
British pressure, a British gunboat being moreover stationed in the river 
during the winter of 1898-99 with excellent results. 


The arms trade, 1894-99. 
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The arms and ammunition trade continued to expand ; and the Persian 
Gulf finally became a market to which the tribesmen of Afghanistan and 
the North-Western Frontier of India resorted in order to sup];)ly them- 
selves with the means of fighting each other and of resisting constituted 
authority. This fact was conclusively established for the first time in 1898. 

About 1896 the growth of the traffic became alarming. In 1895-96 
the estimated number of rifles imported at Masqat was only 4,850, in 
1896-97 it was 20,000 ; and in 1897 no less than 30,000 rifles were 
believed to have been landed at Bushehr. All the weapons brought to the 
Gulf were now breech-loaders ; and in Southern Persia, in particular, nearly 
the whole male adult population were armed with weapons of precision and 
made free use of them. It was ascertained that in 1896 the proportion of 
the arms and ammunition entering the Gulf and absorbed by Persia was 
about three- fifths of the whole, while about a quarter was taken by 
countries under Turkish domination and the remainder was disposed of in 
Arab states and principalities. The great majority of the imports were of 
British manufacture. 

In 1897, as a preparation for dealing with the evil, the British Govern- 
ment armed themselves by formal agreement with power to search vessels 
navigating under the flags of Persia and the Sultanate of ^Oman for arms 
destined for Persia and to seize and confiscate such as might he found ; and 
early in 1898, under this arrangement, a British steamer was stopped near 
Masqat and a large consignment of rifles and cartridges removed from 
her. The action of the British authorities was contested, by the British 
firm who suffered, in a court of law in the United Kingdom ; but without 
success. About the same time the Shaikh of Bahrain sequestrated a large 
stock of rifles and ammunition belonging to the same firm in the island of 
Bahrain ; and his action was upheld, though it had not been suggested, 
by the British Resident in the Persian Gulf. In this case also the firm 
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failed to establish any claim to compensation ; but after great delay the 
arms seized were voluntarily returned to them by the Shaikh in a 
damaged condition. Ultimately the firm became bankrupt. 

In 1898^ after the case just mentioned,, the Shaikh of Bahrain was in- 
duced to prohibit the arms and ammunition trade in his dominions under 
pain of confiscation^ and to authorise action by British men-of-war against 
Bahrain vessels suspected of carrying consignments. 


Sanitary organisation in the Persian Gulf, 1894-99. 


The appearance of bubonic plague in India in 1896, which was the 
principal cause of the assembling of an mternational Sanitary Conference 
at Venice in 1897, having been held to necessitate the institution of 
quarantine in the Persian Gulf, various measures were taken there which 
the jealousies of rival powers invested with political significance. The 
Convention of Venice, ratified by Britain and Persia but not by Turkey, 
contemplated the establishment of a sanitary station at the entrance of the 
Gulf and of another at Basrah. Turkey had vainly urged the substitu- 
tion of Kuwait for the station which it was intended to create at the 
mouth of the Gulf ; and the Constantinople Board of Health, immediately 
after the Conference, proposed a scheme by which posts under their control 
would come into being in Bahrain and Qatar, as well as at Kuwait, Qatif, 
and Oqair ; but its execution was prevented except at Kuwait, and at 
Qatif and '’Oqair which were admittedly Turkish possessions. A further 
effort was made by Turkey to secure, for political reasons, the transfer of 
the Basrah lazaret to Pao j but it failed. In 1899 a Turkish suggestion 
for establishing in Bahrain a sanitary station to be controlled from Cons- 
tantinople was again rejected. 

The Persian Government, by an agreement with Britain, confided all 
quarantine arrangements at their ports to British agency ; and British 
medical subordinates were immediately posted to Bandar '’Abbas, Lingeh, 
and Muhammareh. There was already a commissioned British medical 
officer at Bushehr, to whom was entmsted the management of the quaran- 
tine at that place and the direction of the sanitary operations elsewhere 
upon the coast of Persia. The activity of the British medical staff gave 
rise to slight popular disturbances at Bushehr in 1899. 

The Sultan of Oman and the Shaikh of Bahrain at first rejected 
British assistance and made, or proposed to make, quarantine arrange- 
ments of their ow4- 
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Britisli maritime surveys, 1894-99. 

In 1894) telegraphic observations were undertaken at the Bushehr and 
Jashk telegraph stations with a view to the determination of longitudes. 


British, interests and official matters in Persia, 1894-99. 
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. British enterprise in ^Arabistan continued to be hampered by different 
obstacles, o£ which the greatest was now the disordered state of the 
country. In 1895 Messrs. Lynch'^s representatives at Nasiriwere 
seriously assaulted by Persian soldiers; in 1896 an employe of theirs at 
Shushtar was the victim of a ferocious attack by a Persian subject ; and in 
1897 a mob, after pillaging a caravan belonging to Messrs. Lynch near 
Shushtar, looted the offices of a Dutch firm under British protection there. 
No compensation could he obtained for any of these outrages. The profits 
of British navigation continued to be affected by corrupt or malicious 
interference with the exportation of grain and by the unfair competition 
of Persian associations , and in 1894 the subsidy from the British and 
Indian Governments enjoyed by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navi- 
gation Company was renewed to them, as they professed that in its 
absence they would be obliged to withdraw from the Karun. 


The murder of a British telegraph official in Persian Makran and the 
proceedings which resulted from it have been mentioned already under the 
head of Persian relations with Britriin. In consequence of the disturbed 
state of the province the Indian military guard withdrawn in 1887 was 
reinstituted at Jashk in 1898, and another was at the same tiine located 
at Chahbar. 


British interests and official matters in Turkish ’Iraq, 1894-99. 
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The attitude of the Turkish Government in regard to interference with 
British Indian sailing vessels at Fao, which began during the last period, 
was extremely obstinate. British representations having been disregard- 
ed and British remonstrances defied by the Porte, arrangements for 
the appointment of a British Consular representative at Fao were made by 
Her Majesty^s Government ; but the Porte intimated that no such official 
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would be recognised by them. A British war vessel was then sent to Bao 
whereupon the aggressions complained of ceased ; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment tardily admitted the principle that British vessels from the open sea 
bound for Muhammareh or any other place in Persia must be allowed to 
pass Fao without Turkish interference. The understanding thus arrived at 
was violated by the local Turkish authorities in 1893 ; but threats of a 
renewal of the demand for British consular representation at Fao induced 
the Porte to order a discontinuance of the annoyances, which were made 
this time on sanitary pretexts. 

In 1898 the Government of India, finding difficulty in providing a 
permanent representative at Basrah, voluntarily transferred the patronage 
of the post to Her Majesty*’ s Government ; but its charges continued to 
be defrayed by the Indian Treasury. 
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The question of the Oudh Bequest disappeared temporarily from view The Oadh 
at this time, a system having been introduced at the beginning of the period 
with the sanction of the Government of India, under which Supervisors 
were appointed by the Resident at Baghdad as a check upon the proceedings 
of the Mu j tabid- Distributors. 


British official matters in general, 1894-99. 

The Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen Empress Victoria 
was celebrated by the British officials and subjects at Bushehr, Shiraz 
Muhammareh. Masqat, and other places in the Persian Gulf on the 22iid 
June 1897. 


VICEROY ALTIES OP LORD C RZON, JANUARY 1899 TO 
NOVEMBER 1905 (DIVIDED BY THE TEMPORARY 
VICEROYALTY OP LORD AMPTHILL, APRIL TO DEC- 
EMBER 1904). 

A critical period in the history of the Persian Gulf began in 1899 
almost simultaneously with the first Viceroyalty and Governor-Generalship nature of the 
in India of Lord Curzon, whose control of affairs continued, with an 
interval of a few months in 1904, until late in the year 1905. The 
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activity and ambition of France and Russia in the Persian Gulf, which 
had been increasing for some years^ received strong encouragement from 
the diplomatic embarrassments and military difBculties in which Britain 
seemed to be involved by war in South Africa from 1899 to 1902. 

The crisis was in one respect well-timed from the stand-point of 
British interests^ for Lord Curzon at the tim.e of his appointment to the 
Indian V iceroyalty was already an expert in Persian affairs, had travelled 
in Persia, and had made a particular study of the question of the Persian 
Gulf, the importance of which he recognised. His personality, more- 
over, was forceful in a rare degree ; he courted rather than feared respon- 
sibility ; and his methods were rapid and energetic. In a book entitled 

Persia and the Persian Question, published in 1892, Lord Curzon 

then the Hon^ble George Curzon, M.P. — had expounded his views on the 
Persian Gulf and epitomised them as follows : — 

I have now completed the entke periplas of the Persian Gulf, and have shown the 
Persian Government along its northern shores exercising a more vigorous and undisputed 
sovereignty than at any period since the reign of Shah Abbas ; upon its southern coast 
the Turks endeavouring! to extend a precarious influence over Arabia ; and small Arab 
states, retaining either wholly or only in pait their original independence ; while between 
all parties intervenes the sworded figure of Great Britain, with firm and just hand holding 
the scales. It is no exaggeration to say that the lives and properties of hundreds of 
thousands of human beings are secured by this British Protectorate of the Persian Gulf, 
and that were it either withdrawn or deslroyed both sea and shore would relapselinto the 
anarchical chaos from which they have so laboriously been reclaimed. That the Persian 
Government has been enabled to reassert its authority upon the north littoral ; that the 
pirates of the opposite coast have been taught that rapine is not a safe religion, and, 
where they once swept the sea with laden slave-dhows now dive harmlessly for pearls ; 
that the Arab tribes, instead of being subjected to the curse of pashas, retain the 
liberty they so dearly prize, is due to the British Government alone. The very 
soundings of the channels and surveys of the shores, by which navigation has been 
rendered easy for the vessels of the world, were the work of the officers of the old Indian 
Navy, and have been transferred without acknowledgment to the charts of other 
countries navigating these seas. These considerations, to which I draw special attention 
from a belief that they are not generally recognised in England, are essential to an 
understanding of the attitude taken up by this country with regard to the future control 
of the Persian Gnlf, and of her resistance to the possible intrusion of an enemy into 
the waters for whose security she has, both in treasure and in life-blood, spent so much. 

Every claim that can be advanced by Russia for the exclusive control of the Caspian 
sea could he urged with tenfold greater force by Great Britain fora similar monopoly of 
the Persian Gulf. Hundreds of British lives and millions of British money have been 
spent in the pacification of these troublous waters. Where the Russians in the north have 
scared a few penniless buccaneers, the British in the south have effectively destroyed a 
pirate combination and fleet that recall the last century of the Roman Republic and the 
exploits of Pompey. A commerce has been fostered and multiplied that, if it is advanta- 
geous to Great Britain and India, is also the source of great wealth, and Umust of liveli- 
hood, to Persia, to Arabia, and to Turkey. Thousands of British subjects peacefully ply 
their trade under the armed protection of the Union Jack. England, howeyer, makes no 
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an’ogant pretcniion a«? Russia has insisted upon in the case of the Northern lake. She 
does not demand that the Persian Gulf should he a mare clausum against foreign trade. 
She does not impose treaties upon humiliated foes, wresting from them the right to fly 
their own flag in thoir own waters. The merchant navies of the world are free to 
plough tiiese waies, and to fill their holds with incoming or ontgoing treasures- But 
at least she must and does claim, in return for the sacrifices to which she has submitted, 
and the capital which she has sunk, and for the sake of the peace which she is here to 
guard, that no hostile political influence shall introduce its discordant features upon the 
scene. A Russian port in the Persian Gulf, that dear dream of so many a patriot from 
the Neva or the Volga, would, even in times of peace, import an element of unrest into 
the life of the Gulf that would shake the delicate equilibrium so laboriously established, 
would wreck a commerce that is valued at many millions sterling, and would let loose 
again the passions of jarring nationalities only too ready to. fly at each others* throat^’. 
Let Great Britain and Russia fight their battles or compose their differences elsewhere, 
but let them not turn into a scene of sanguinary conflict the peaceful field of a hard- 
won trade. I should regard the concession of a port upon, the Persian Gulf to Russia 
b.y any power as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture of the status 
^260, and as an intentional provocation to war ; and I should impeach the British 
minister, who was guilty of acquiescing in such a surrender, as a traitor to his country. 

In the first year of his Viceroyalty^ in a monumental despatch dated 
the 21st September 1899 which dealt exhaustively with the whole’ Persian 
problem^ Lord Curzon, a.fter describing the interests and position of 
Britain in the Persian Gulf in terms similar to those used in his book, 
submitted to Her Majesty^s Government proposals in regard to the policy 
which should be jointly pursued by the Home and Indian Governments 
in Persia^ especially in Southern Persia and in the Gulf. It was evident 
from his recommendations that closer and more responsible contact with 
the problem and increased experience had only confirmed him in the 
opinion that the maintenance of British political supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf was a matter of vital importance to the British. Empire, 

In relating the events of the next seven years we shall deal in succes- 
sion with the following matters : the internal affairs^ both general and 
local, of Persia and Turkey ; the nature and objects of foreign activity in 
the Gulf, principally Russian^ French^ and German ; the significance of 
certain Muhammadan forces and movements ; the affairs of the Arab 
principalities and other territorial divisions in the Persian Gulf and Gulf 
of ^Oman with special reference to British and foreign interests and rela- 
tions ; the response of Britain^ in its more purely diplomatic and military 
aspects^ to foreign activity ; and^ finally^ British official arrangements^ 
dispositions and undertakings in the Persian Gulf^ many of which were 
influenced, stimulated, even suggested^ at this time by the competition 
of foreign powers. Such an arrangement of the subject seems to be that 
best lending itself to orderly and logical exposition. 

SO 


Division of 
the subject 
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Persian Internal Affairs, 1899-1905. 

The decline of Persia under the unworthy successor of Nasir-ud-Din 
Shahj proceeded apace. Prom 1898 to 1903 an able though unscrupulous 
minister virtually ruled the country in the person of the Amin-us-Sultau 
or Atabaig-i-A^zam ; but his position was precarious from the firsts in 
consequence of strong political combinations against him ; and at length 
he was driven into exile by adverse influences at courts religious opposi- 
tion^ and popular discontent. The year of his downfall^ 1903^ was charac- 
terised by widespread disorder in Persia^ accompanied in places by 
massacres of Babis^ a sect whose progress the distressed state of the 
country seemed to favour. Financial diflBculties, attributable largely to 
the extravagance of the Shah and his Courts had become the chief bane 
of Persian Polities. In f 1900^ in 1902^ and again in 1905^ the Shah 
visited Europe j and the loans to which his ministers were obliged to 
resort reduced Persia to a state of serious indebtedness^ mainly to Russia 
but partly also to Britain^ beginning in the year 1900. Towards the end 
of the period doctrines of representative Gfovernment began to gain a 
footing in Persia and completed, however excellent in themselves, the 
disorganisation of the political life of the country. 

"While most branches of the administration decayed, if decay may be 
predicated of things already rotten, the department of Customs, placed 
under the management of Belgian officials in 1899, rapidly became more 
efficient and successful in its working. Such hopes of the regeneration of 
Persia as could reasonably be entertained seemed, indeed, to depend upon 
that department. The Persian customs of the Persian Gulf, previously 
farmed out and execrably mismanaged, began to come under Belgian 
control in 1900 ; but the process of transfer was not completed until two 
years later. The reform of the customs was not, however, free from 
drawbacks. Its execution by foreign agency, the only manner in which 
it was possible, made it unpopular with Persians ; the centralising and 
levelling tendencies of the department as re-organised inspired local 
officials and hereditary governors, whose authority it curtailed or threat- 
ened, with feai’ and distrust of the Tehran Government ; and, last but 
not least, it furnished fresh subjects of controversy between rival foreign 
powers in Persia. The behaviour of the Belgian officials employed was 
often arrogant and highhanded ; and the transfer to them of administra- 
tive functions not properly belonging to customs employes gave some 
ground for apprehending that the department might in the end become 
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too powerful and even^ to state an extreme view, absorb into itself tbe whole 
executive government. 


In the districts of Northern ^Arabistan disorders which had their 
beginning in the last period remained unabated, and were even intensified, 
until the arrival in 1905 of a strong Governor, the Salar-i-Mukarram, by 
whom they were suppressed. The steamer Shushan run on the upper 
Karun by a British company on behalf of the Persian Government, was 
attacked by raiders in 1902, in 1903, and again in 1904 ; and it was only 
by the efforts of the Shaikh of Muhammareh, whom the central Persian 
Government persuaded to intervene , that navigation was kept open until 
the appearance of the Salar-i-Mukarram upon the scene. 

The Hawizeh distinct, occupying a doubtful position between Northern 
and Southern ^Arabistan, defied the authority of the Shah until 1904, when 
its reduction was undertaken by the Shaikh of Muhammareh, to be com- 
pleted in the following year by the Shaikh and the Salar acting in concert, 
Southern ^Arabistto, under the rule of Shaikh Khaz^al of Muhammareh, 
continued undisturbed ; but difllculties were threatened from time to time 
between that powerful chief and his neighbours the Bakhtiyari Khans, 

The Governments of Pars and the Gulf Ports changed hands frequently 
during the period; and, in the prevalence of unsettled conditions, the 
Persian Coast and Islands reflected the state of Persia at large. Early 
in 1899, before the Persian administration had grown so weak as it after- 
wards became, the hereditary Arab Shaikh who had repossessed himself of 
Lingeh was again expelled to make way for a Persian official ; but elsewhere 
Persian authority was to a great extent in abeyance and anarchy prevailed, 
especially in the districts of Tangistan, Shamil, Minab, and Biyaban, where 
local power was in dispute among rival chiefs. 

The state of Persian Makran was even worse than that of the Persian 
Coast and Islands ; and petty wars between unimportant rulers, internal 
revolutions in their principalities, racking taxation, scarcity, and depopula- 
tion were the order of the day. 
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Turkish Internal Affairs, 1899-1905. 

The political course of Turkey still tended downwards. By 1903 Misgovero- 
the state of Macedonia had become critical, and everywhere throughout approaching 
the Ottoman Empire discontent due to maladministration prevailed. The 
evils of the day were at the time generally attributed to the administrative 
methods of the reigning Sultta, ^ Abdul Hamid, which were arbitrary and 
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secret ; and towards the close of the period a political party had begun 
to take shape in Turkey whose object was the establishment of represen- 
tative government. It was not apparent then that, as later events 
demonstrated, the causes of Turkish decline lay deeper than in the abso- 
lutism of the administration. 

In Turkish Traq there was a recrudescence of the tribal disorders which 
had temporarily ceased, for no ascertainable reason, during the last period. 
In 1899-1900 the lower Tigris was disturbed by the depredations of the 
Bani Asad. In 1903 the A1 Bu Muhammad tribe in the same neighbour- 
hood came into conflict with the Government, and a massacre was 
committed among them by Turkish troops. Prom 1900 to 1905 Sa^dun 
Pasha, the Shaikh of the great Muntafik tribe on the lower Euphrates, 
was almost continuously in rebellion against the Porte, whom he successfully 
defied. Three military expeditions were launched against him in vain, 
with serious consequences on one occasion to a detachment of Turkish 
troops. 

The economic condition of the province, however, continued to improve, 
—chiefly it is true in consequence of the slow, natural, inexplicable process 
by which commercial interests assert themselves amidst military and 
unsettled surroundings. Direct ofiicial efforts at amelioration were also 
not entirely wanting. In 1904 a great impulse was given to steam 
navigation on the Tigris through the acquisition by the Administration of 
the Sultan s Civil List of all the Turkish steamers on the rivers of 
Mesopotamia ; a new department, styled the Hamidiyah Navigation 
Ofllce, came into existence ; and effective competition with the operation 
of the (British) Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company was 
created, by which general trade did not fail to benefit. Sir William 
Willcocks, a British irrigation engineer who had gained a high rejiutation 
in Egypt, about the same time turned his attention to the problem of 
irrigating Mesopotamia. A vast scheme elaborated by him was brought 
to the notice of the Turkish Government in 1905, but failed to obtain 
immediately their practical support. The need for action in irrigation 
matters had been emphasized by the failure of the original Hindiyah 
barrage, with results disastrous to a large tract of country, in 1903. 

^ Hasa showed no signs of progress in security or civilisation, though 
it had now been under Turkish administration for thirty years. In 1902 
a large ca.ravan moving from, the interior to a port on the coast was 
captured by Bedouins when one march short of its destination ; a consider- 
able military escort which accompanied it waswirtually annihilated ; and 
the value of , the booty that fell into the hands of the raiders was estimated 
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at thousands of pounds. Reprisals were made on the Arabs, and the 
Turkish garrison of the province was increased, but without lasting results. 
In 1906; after the close of the period, alarming attacks upon caravans 
and military guards were renewed, and eventually Arab tribesmen assailed 
the provincial capital and inflicted much loss on the troops holding it. 
Trade by British Indian merchants in Hasa, which had flourished before 
the Turkish occupation, had by this time been practically extinguished 
by insecurity and oflScial interference. 

Turkish affairs in Najd and Kuwait, being really external to the 
Ottoman Empire; are dealt with further on. 


Russian activity in the Persian G-ulf, 1899-1905. 

We now approach the subject of foreign activity in the Persian Gulf. 
It may be remarked at the outset that the operations of Russia, — who, 
though from of old she was the chief rival of Britain in the Middle East, 
had previously confined her opposition to remote parts of Persia, — were 
those which now most seriously menaced the established position of Britain 
in that sea. 

But first it is necessary to examine the situation, as between Britain and 
Russia, in Persia as a whole. When Persia fell into financial difficulties 
early in the reign of Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah, negotiations were set on foot 
for a joint British and Russian loan to the Shah^^s Government ; but in 
1900 they were stultified by a separate Russian loan of large amount which 
was obtained by Persia on conditions that freed her from her obligations 
to other foreign creditors, only to bring her into strict financial bondage 
to Russia. Further Russian loans followed and were the means of securing 
for Russia important advantages in various political questions between 
her and Britain in Persia. In 1903 the liabilities of Persia to Russia were 
estimated at four million pounds sterling ; and, though in 1903 and 1904 
Persia was persuaded to accept considerable advances of British money, a 
vast superiority in the matter of financial obligation remained on the side 
of Russia. 

In 1899 Russia obtained an extension for ten years of the arrangement 
by which railway construction in Persia was blocked ; and meanwhile her 
own railway system was being extended towards the Russo-Persian 
frontier, which it eventually reached at Julfah in 1904. ■ 

Russian influence was also in process of consolidation or extension in 
various parts of Persia. A quarantine cordon established in Khurasan in 
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1897j on the pretext of plague being prevalent in India, provided Russia 
with an excuse for introducing Russian sanitary officials and even Russian 
troops into the province, and by this means her political influence at 
Mashad was greatly enhanced. In 1900 a Russian Vice- Consulate was 
established in Sistan, and its establishment was followed by strong efiEorts 
on the part of Russia to overthrow British prestige in that district, so 
important to the safety of India ; but, though persisted in for some 
years, their end was failure. On the frontier between Khurasan and 
Afghanistan, on that between Sistan and Afghanistan, and even on that 
between Persia and the state of Kalat, Russia laboured between 1902 and 
1905 to create difficulties for Britain by fomenting boundary disputes, 
but without success. 

Even in Central and Western Persia Russian influence was being 
pushed, in opposition to British, from consular bases at Isfahan and 
Kirmanshah. 


In 1901 a bold attempt was made by Russia, by means of a Trade 
Declaration, to procure permanent advantages for her trade in Persia over 
that of all rivals. A new Persian Customs Tariff, which needless to say 
favoured Russian trade, was arranged by Russia and Persia in consultation 
without the knowledge of Britain ; and, but for a satisfactory Counter- 
Declaration between Britain and Persia which followed in 1903, the 
Tariff would have been liable to subsequent revision by agreement 
between Russia and Persia alone. 
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In the Persian Gulf region, to which we again turn, the principal ob- 
jects of Russia were the creation of a naval base in the Gulf and the con- 
struction of a railway across]Persia by which the military resources of the 
Russian Empire could he brought to bear for its support. The advantages 
to be derived by Russia from the establishment in such a manner of a 
strong position in the Gulf were obvious : besides enhancing her prestige 
and giving her access to another ocean it would greatly extend and con- 
solidate her hold on Persia and increase her power of offensive action 
against the British Empire in the East. The design was bold and entirely 
new, going far beyond anything that Russia in the , past had seemed 
actually^to contemplate ; but the moment appeared favourable for its ex- 
ecution, The position of Russia in Manchuria was supposed to be secure, 
and presently the commitments of Britain in South Africa furnished the 
partisans of a Russian forward policy in Persia with specious arguments 
in favour of immediate action. 

During the year 1899 warnings of impending danger reached the 
British Government from divers quarters. In M arch the "" vServet a 
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Turkish newspaper at Constantinople, announced that iRussIa was about 
to seize Qishm Island in order to forestall Britain. In August His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Tehran reported the existence of reasons 
for believing that Russia had acquired, in regard to a port in the Persian 
Gulf, certain rights which it might not suit her to enforce immediately ; 
and in October the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs informed the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople confidentially that there was ground 
to suppose that the Russian Government were negotiating with the 
Persian Government for a port in the Persian Gulf to form the terminus 
of a trans-Persian Russian railway, or even that the two Governments had 
already reached an understanding on the subject. Almost simultaneously 
a striking article appeared in the St. Petersburg Viedomosti,^’ edited by 
Prince Ukhtomski ; it advocated the acquisition of the port of Bandar 
Abbas, together with the islands of Qishm, Hanjam, Larak and Hormuz, 
in order to provide a terminus for a Russian railway across Persia ; and 
special reference to the excellent but little-known anchorage off liaft on 
the island of Qishm proved that the scheme was based upon good local 
information. In this article a scheme for a trans- Persian railway to 
Chahbar Bay was also mentioned, but was treated as of secondary impor- 
tance. The Persian Government stremiously denied the existence of 
negotiations between themselves and Russia on the subject of any port in 
the Persian Gulf ; but later developments, as will be seen, made the 
truthfulness of their disclaimer appear very doubtful. 

lu 1900 the Russian cruiser Gilyak visited the Persian Gulf, and 
the circumstances of her visit seemed to point to an intention on the part 
of the Russian Govemrnent to establish a coaling station at Bandar ’Abbas. 
This vessel, which was en route to the China station, left Aden for the 
Persian Gulf on the 7th February 1900 after a voluminous telegraphic 
correspondence between her commander and the Russian Government. 
She arrived at Bandar ’Abbas on the I4th February and was joined there 
by the ^‘'Waddon”, a British merchant vessel which had been specially 
chartered at Suez to carry coal for her to Bandar ’Abbas, and which left 
Aden two days after she did. The object of these peculiar arrangements, 
which might have been obviated by coaling at Bombay or Karachi, can 
only be conjectured. The SOO tons of coal brought by the Waddon ” 
was more than the Gilyak ” could receive into her bunkers, and, after the 
greater part of the surplus had been piled^on her deck, a small residue of 
about 1 6 tons remained ; this small quantity, insignificant in itself but 
sufficient for the foundation of a dep6tj the commander of the Gilyak 
would, with the permission of the Persian Deputy- Governor of Bandar 
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^Abbas^ have deposited on shore. But the British Government^ apprised 
beforehand of the Gilyak^’s probable intentions^ had arranged that 
wherever she went in the Gulf she should be preceded by a British vessel 
of superior force^ though in no ostentatious or oflpensive manner ; and in 
conformity with these orders H. M. S. Pomone was lying at Bandar 
^ Abbas before the Gilyak^s arrival and remained there until she left. 
Secret instructions for action had also been prepared by the Admiralty for 
the guidance^ in the crisis which was feared^ of the British Senior Naval 
Officer in the Persian Gulf. The presence of the British ship of war at 
Bandar ^Abbas^ however^ possibly caused the situation to develop along 
lines which it might not otherwise have followed ; for the Russian coalj 
instead of being landed^ was eventually transferred to two native boats. 
This averted the principal danger. The secret instructions prepared for the 
guidance of the British naval commander were not issued ; and on the 24th 
February, the Gilyak having left Bandar ^Abbas and arrived at 
Bushehr, the orders for shadowing her were cancelled. On the 23rd of 
February M. Muravieff assured the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Government had not the slightest desire or intention of 
acquiring a coaling or other station in the Persian Gulf ; but he added that 
the commander of the Gilyak had been warned not to entertain any 
such idea, a remark which seemed to betray the previous existence of 
some project. In any case the belated assurance^ given after au attempt 
to land the coal had been frustrated, cannot be regarded as of much value. 
The Gilyak did not call at Bandar ^ Abbas on her return voyage, and 
after some time had elapsed the coal was taken in charge by the Persian 
Deputy- Governor who sealed it up in a small warehouse connected with 
the Kulah-i-Firangi his own official residence. 

The tour of the Gilyak in the Persian Gulf was the first of what 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a series of Bjussian naval demon- 
strations made with a political object, for Russia had no material interests 

in the Gulf, and the Gulf lay off the track of her men-of-war proceedin g 
to the Far East. 

The Gilyak which was a sloop of war with a convenient draught 
of only 10 feet, but lieavay armed, proceeded from Bushebr to Basrah, 
where she lay from the 5th to the 17th of March. She had been met at 
Muhammareh by the Russian Consul from Baghdad, who obtained a 
relaxation of the quarantine rules of the Basrah port in her favour and 
arranged a display in honour of her visit. On - her return voyage she 
e^led at Kuwait, reached Biishehr again on the I9th March, and left that 
place on the 21st for the China station. At Basrah and at Kuwait she 
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was antieijpated by a British vessel of war^ and on her way down the 
Gulf she did not call at any place below Bushehr. 

The next demonstration was made by the Varyag a new protected 
first-class cruiser of 6,460 tons built in Amei’ica. On her way to the 
Gulf she called at Aden^ where she caused annoyance by an unmannerly 
use of her search-lights in harbour. On the 10th December 1901 the 
Varyag arrived at Masqat ; and on the following two days ceremonial 
visits were exchanged^ under the auspices of the French Consul^ between 
her officer and the Sultan. On her departure from Masqat ^ on the 12-th 
of December^ trace of her was temporarily lost ; it had been given out 
that she was returning direct to Aden^ but on leaving harbour she 
headed northwards and on the 16th December made her appearance at 
Bushehr. On the 21st December she left Bushehr southward bounds 
carrying the Russian Consul-General,, and touched at Lingeh and Bandar 
^ Abbas 3 slie remained at the former place from the 26th to the 27th^ 
and at the latter from the 28th to 31st December. 

The Russian flag was shown in the Gulf for a third time by the 
Askold a protected first-class cruiser of 5,905 tons. As the natives 
of the Persian Gulf then imagined that the strength of a ship depended 
on the number of her funnels, and as the Askold had five, her appear- 
ance made a strong impression. This ship arrived at Masqat on the 3rd 
December 1902 and sailed for the Persian Gulf on the next day. M. 
Adamoff, the Russian Consul from Basrah, was present on board during 
a part of the cruise. On the 14th of December the Askold was at 
Kuwait, and on the i7th at Lingeh^ which she left the same evening for 
Bandar ^ Abbas. 

A fourth trip was made in the Persian Gulf by the second-class pro- 
tected cruiser Boyarin of 3,200 tons, in company^with the French ship 
Infernet of 2,452 tons. This demonstration was intended, apparently, 
to prove the solidarity of Russian and !<^rench policy in the Gulf. Both 
ships arrived at Masqat from Jibuti, but independently, the Infernet 
on the 21st and the Boyarin on the 23rd February 1903. During 
their stay at Masqat the French and Russian naval officers had aud- 
iences of the Sultan. The two vessels left Masqat together on the 24th 
of February and arrived on the 28th at Bushehr, where M. Passek, ,the 
Russian Consul-General, after civilities had been interchanged with the 
local Persian authorities, embarked on the Boyarin.’*’ From Bushehr the 
Gulf was crossed to Kuwait,, where the Boyarin and Infernet 
remained from the 5th to the 8th March j and on the I 4th, after a visit to 
Lingeh, they returned to Masqat, the Russian Consul-General being still 
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on board. The Sultan visited both ships in harbour on the 1 bth^ after 
which they took their departure separately. 

The visits of these ships to the ports of the Persian Gulf were generally 
characterised by much ceremony ; profuse salutes and formal courtesies 
were resorted to to give eclat to the proceedings ; and on more than one 
occasion the ship herself was thrown open to inspection by the riff-raff of 
the Arab or Persian populace. A little more reserve/^ the British Consul 
at Basrah remarked, would have produced a greater impression on the 
Oriental mind.'*'^ 

In 1900 a Russian railway reconuaissance was carried southwards 
from Central Persia to several points on the coast of the Gulf, a proceeding 
in itself sufficient to explain the nature of Russian designs in southern Persia 
and the manner in which the Russians hoped to support the naval base of 
which they were in search. The expedition by which the reconnaissance 
was carried out consisted of neatly a dozen Russians, not including some 
Russian or Russian-speaking servants. They reached Tehran in March 
1900 and left again for Isfahan about the 6th of April, accompanied by 
the Secretary of the Russian Legation in Persia and by some 60 Persian 
Cossacks. On arrival at Isfahan, on the 18th of April, the expedition 
was found to have diminished in numbers, some of the members having 
evidently been detached to examine branch routes. Of those who reached 
Isfahan all but one left again on the 24th of April in the direction of 
Shitaz, while the remaining member, M. Tomiloff, started alone for 
Shushtar vid the Bakhtiyari country upon the following day. 

The scattered party eventually reached the coast at four different 
places. The first to emerge were M. Sakhanski, in charge of the whole 
expedition, who reached Bushehr before the end of May, and M. Tomiloff, 
who arrived at Mnhammareh from Nasiri on the 18th of that month. 
M. Sakhanski remained at Bushehr until the 8rd of June, when he 
returned to Europe hy sea. M. Tomiloff made his way by sea from 
Muhammareh to BUshehr, whence he travelled by road to Shirgz and back 
again, returning to Bushehr on the 12th of June; he was then conveyed 
by the iDarya Baigi in the Persian steamer Persepolis to Muham- 
mareh and returned northwards by Nasiri. The third party to complete 
their work arrived at Bandar ^ Abbas on the 7th of June, having travelled 
thither- from Shiraz vid FirUzbad; on arrival it consisted of three 
Russians, one of whom was Dr. Sakhanski, a nephew of the leader of 
^the expedition ; another Russian who had started with them from Isfahan 
had shot himself accidentally in the course of the journey and had been 
sent back from Gumisheh to Tehran for medical treatment The fourth 
party, composed originally of three Europeans, was the last to arrive at 
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the coast and suffered severely from the heat ; they left Kirman about 
the 12.th of June and made vid Bampur, Qasrkand and Dashtyari for 
Chahbar/where two of them; Captain Eittich and M. Palmgreu; arrived 
on the 27th of June; preceded on the 26th by the corpse of their com- 
panion; M. Iliin; who had succumbed to the heat ; M. PalmgreU; a Swede 
by race and an elderly maU; was much exhausted. The two unfortu- 
nate explorers were succoured by the British Telegraph officials at Chahbar 
and eventually reached Masq^at in safety in a native boat. 

The expedition which carried out this extensive reconnaissance was 
described by the Russian Consular officials in Persia as a geographical 
mission;'^ but the head of it; M. Sakhanski; was referred to in the Russian 
press as '' Director of Persian Railways.*"^ Some doubt prevailed at the 
time as to the nature of the Russian Government's connection with 
the undertaking; but it was in part removed by later information which 
came into the possession of His Majesty's Government in 1903. The ex- 
pedition was then proved to have been a Railway Commission; charged 
with ascertaining the best route for a Russian railway from Transcaucasia 
across Persia to the sea ; and it was found that the leader of the Chahbar 
party had been Captain P. A. Rittich of the Russian General Staff; the 
author of a pamphlet on Railways in Persia which had made some 
stir in Russia in the early part of 1900; when the Russian press was full 
of Persian railw^ay projects and was apprehensive lest the access of Russia 
to the sea should be barred by a junction between a German railway to 
Baghdad and the Indian railway system. It seemed that the Clommission 
-^or at least Captain Rittich — had condemned the Bushehr and Bandar 
'Abbas routes as ending in the Persian Gulf; where the power of Britain 
was for naval reasons supreme; and at places which were incapable of con- 
version into portS; and that Captain Rittich had recommended the con- 
struction of a railway by way of Rasht; Qazvin, Tehran; Qum, Kashan; 
Yazd; Kirman; Bam and Bampur to Chahbar Bay at an estimated cost of 
£19;696;000 of which £1;575;000 was for the construction and armament 
of a port at Chahbar. The fact that the railway could not be supported 
by local; and must depend upon intercontinental, traffic had been clearly 
realised ; and it had been proposed that special customs duties should be 
applied in Persia — presumably after the establishment of exclusive influ- 
ence there by Russia — to prevent the railway from becoming subservient 
to British commercial interests. 

Chiefly no doubt with a view to the creation of solid interests in the 
Persian Gulf; but partly perhaps with the object of providing colourable 
grounds for political interference there; resort was next had by Russia to 
subsidised commercial enterprises. The first hint that Russian commercial 
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commercial operations were about to be undertaken with official support was given by 
inthe Persian ^ Kusaian doctor at Bushehr who stated^ at the beginning of July 1900, 
Gulf, 1900- that a Russian line of steamers would begin to run to the G ulf in the 
following autumn. 

The actual execution of this scheme was preceded, however, by a tour 
of enquiry made by MM. Siromiatnikoff and Pellenberg, who arrived at 
Bushehr from Bombay on the 19th of June 1900, and from whom the 
information of the Russian doctor at Bushehr was probably derived. 
M. Siromiatnikoff was afterwards found to be a member of the 
editorial staff of the St. Petersburg newspaper Novoe Vremya/^ M. 
Pellenberg travelled from Bushehr Bandar Dilam, Pallahiyeh, and the 
Pallahiyeh canal to Muhammareh, which he reached on the 18th of July 
and subsequently proceeded to Ahwaz. M. Siromiatnikoff meanwhile 
visited Basrah and Baghdad and, like M. Pellenberg, devoted himself to 
genuine commercial enquiries. In the course of his tour, however, 
M, Siromiatnikoff managed to visit Kuwait and proffered his services to 
Shaikh Mubarak for the purpose of obtaining a Russian decoration, but 
the proposal was courteously declined. Towards the end of August the 
travellers met again at Bushehr ; they then passed a week at Bandar 
^ Abbas; and from Bandar^ Abbas they made their way io Lingeh, where 
they embarked for Europe towards the end of September. 

On his return to St. Petersburg M. Siromiatnikoff was ordered by the 
Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch to draw up a report of his mission 
and did so ; the report was submitted for consideration to M. de Witte, the 
Russian Minister of Finance. M. Siromiatnikoff stated that there was a 
good opening for Russian products in Southern Persia, chiefly for sugar, 
but also for cotton and woollen goods, grain, spirits, and other Russian 
merchandise ; but in his opinion the trade could only be started by means 
of a . Russian line of steam-ships, which it would be necessary to subsidise 
in view of the strong position of the existing British lines. Return 
cargoes of rice and dates would be obtainable. M. Siromiatnikoff 
advocated the opening of a Russian bank at one of the Persian Gulf ports, 
the establishment of coal depdts at Bushehr and Basrah, and the inaugura- 
tion at those places of a Russian Consulate and Vice-Consulate respectively, 
protected by strong guards of Cossacks. He also urged that at least one 
Russian war-vessel should be constantly present in the Gulf. A special 
committee was appointed by the Minister of Finance to examine the report, 
including representatives of various administrative Departments and com- 
mercial bodies : it met at St. Petersburg on the llth December 1900. 
The Committee adopted M. Siromiatnikoff^s proposals almost without 
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modification. They recommended that a regular line of steamers should 
be established^ subsidised at the rate of 3 roubles per sea mile^ to 
run at intervals of two months from Odessa to Bushehr and Basrah ; that 
the Russian Black Sea Navigation Company should be charged with the 
maintenance of the line ; and that the Company should be bound to establish 
coal dep6ts at Bushehr and Basrah. The Russian duties on rice should 
be lowered in the case of rice imported from Persia by the Persian Gulf 
route. A Russian Commercial Bank and a Russian Consulate should be 
established at Bushehr and a Russian Vice- Consulate at Basrah. Finallr 
the Minister of War should be requested to provide a military guard at 
both places for the protection of the Consular establish ments^ and the 
Minister of Marine to station a vessel of war in Persian waters for per- 
manent service. The recommendations of the (Committee appear to have 
met with immediate if provisional acceptance, for the Exchange Gazette 
of the 15th (28th) December 1900 announced that an experimental run 
from Odessa to the Persian Gulf would be made early in the following 
month by a steamer of the Russian Steam Navigation and Trading 
Company,^ ^ and that favourable rates had been arranged for the conveyance 
by rail of goods, destined for this route, from the commercial and industrial 
centres of Russia to Odessa. Reductions in the railway tariff were subse- 
quently notified in the Messager OflBciel of the 12th (25th) January 
1901. 

The first steamer of the new Russian line to visit the Persian Gulf 
was the Korniloff.^^ She was an antiquated vessel built in 1869, of small 
carrying capacity, and unsuited by her draught for work in the Persian 
Gulf, On her first cruise in the Gulf she mounted six machine guns for 
defence against pirates/^ and the crew were said to receive instraction in 
their use. After touching at Masqat, Jashk; Bandar ''Abbas, and Lingeh 
the ^^KornilofE arrived at Bushehr on the 21st of March 1901. At 
Masqat she saluted the Sultanas flag with three guns, and the salute 
was returned gun for gun with an intimation that, as she was a merchant 
vessel, the compliment could not be repaid on any future occasion. 
At Bushehr she was met by Prince Dabija, the Russian Clonsul-General 
from Isfahan, who had come there on the 4^th of March to await her 
arrival and had been received by the Persian Governor, acting under 
instructions from Tehran, with much distinction at his entry into the 
town. From Bushehr the KomilofE " proceeded to Basrah, where she 
arrived on the 4th and remained till the 15th of April; she then began her 
return voyage down the Gulf. At the beginning of April the Dutch firm 
of Messrs. Hotz & Son at Bushehr, which had enjoyed British protectioii 
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there for 15 years^ transferred themselves to Russian protection and became 
the local agents of the new Russian line. The cargo of the KornilofE "" 
consisted on this occasion of about 1,000 tons of general cargo, and she 
brought ten passengers from Europe. At Bandar '’Abbas she discharged 
600 bags of sugar^ and at Bushehr 7,500 cases of kerosine oil, besides a 
quantity of sugar, cotton, silk, piece-goods and crockery, which two Russian 
agents remained on shore to sell. At Basrah were landed about 5,000 cases 
of oil, wood ready sawn for about 50,000 date boxes, also some piece-goods 
and sugar ; the two last-named commodities did not meet with a ready sale. 
At Basrah the Korniloff might have obtained a return cargo of grain for 
Jiddah, but her excessive draught prevented her accepting it as it would 
have had to be lightered over the bar of the Shatt-al-"Arab. On his return 
to Europe the commander, M. Klassing, was summoned to St. Petersburg 
to give an account of the voyage. The results were evidently regarded as 
inconclusive, for the drawing up of a contract between the Company and 
the Russian Government was deferred. A subsidy for the voyage was paid 
at the rate, it is believed, of 4 roubles per sea mile. In July 1901 the 
organ of the Russian sugar industry at Kieff drew attention to the new 
opening in the Persian Gulf, aud announced that the IMinistry of Finance 
would shortly publish a practical guide book to the Gulf compiled by a 
person who had been specially deputed to study the conditions of trade on 
the spot. 

The Korniloff sailed from Odessa for the second time on the 1 1th of 
September 1901 and reached Masqat on the 4th of October. Here, dis- 
regarding the intimation made by the Sultan on the last occasion, she 
proceeded to fire a salute of 9 guns and demanded that it should be 
returned on the ground that she was a Government vessel.*’^ The Sultan 
was inclined to refuse, hut gave way upon a second salute of ^1 guns 
being fired and the Russian flag sent ashore for a I’eturn of the compliment. 
This matter having been arranged to the satisfaction of the Russian 
commander, he weighed anchor and left Masqat precipitately without 
discharging any cargo. The Korniloff subsequently called at Bstndar 
•’Abbas, Lingeh, Bushehr, Failiyeh (near Muhammareh), and Basrah; she 
left liingeh homeward hound on the 23rd of November. At Bushehr the 
newly constituted Russian Consulate-General, which owed its creation in 
part at least to the Russian Steam Navigation and Trading Company's 
venture, was now in existence, having been opened in September 1901, and 
was able to assist tbe KornilofE in her operations. On this second voyage 
the KornilofE obtained a full cargo at Odessa and was obliged to decline 
further offers at Constantinople and Port Said ; she carried six passengers 
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and her cargo consisted of about 650 tons of timber and planks, besides 
about 1,000 tons of kerosine in cases, sugar, flour, and manufactured goods. 
At Bandar ^Abbas she discharged about 5,000 cases of kerosine, at Lingeh 
a small quantity of cotton goods, at Bushehr 12,000 cases of kerosine and 
100 cases of glassware, at Basrah 16,500 cases of oil and about £1,500 
worth of wood, chiefly beams for building which were intended to compete 
with the J awi wood ordinarily imported at Basrah from Singapore. This 
time she secured a good retuim of cai’go at Basrah, chiefly of dates in skins 
and bags, consigned to the Levant and Constantinople ; at Bushehr she 
obtained 4,600 bags of tobacco for Bairut, 60 cases of gum-tragacanth for 
London and Odessa, some bales of raw cotton for Odessa, and a small 
quantity of opium for Alexandria; to these were added at Lingeh 3,500 
bags of tobacco for Jiddah and 20 bales of Persian carpets. Passages 
boobed at Basi’ah by native passengers for Jiddah, Egypt and Constanti- 
nople brought in about £230 and over 30 Muhammadan pilgrims were 
embarked at Lingeh. It is probable that on this voyage the KornilofE’s 
expenses were more than covered by her eaxruingS:, in which case the sub- 
sidy, understood to be now fixed at 50^000 roubles for the round trip, re- 
presented a clear gain to the owners. The cruise was thus not unprofit- 
able, but an immense amount of time had been wasted in discharging and 
collecting cargo. 

While the Korniloff was making her second voyage in the Gulf 
another Russian vessel, having apparently no connection with the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company, was also engaged there. This 
was the Sigrid from Batoum, an English-built vessel of 1,300 tons 
and 16 1 feet draught ; she was understood to belong to a Company which 
owned 13 other similar vessels and received no subsidy, but was reimbursed 
by the Russian Government the amount of the dues paid by their ships in 
passing through the Suez Canal. The Sigrid discharged 18,000 cases 
of kerosine oil at Bushehr and 45,000 at Basrah. On her return voyage 
she obtained about 3,000 tons of grain and general cargo at Basrah at a 
low freight, and a small quantity at better terms at Bushehr ; she complet- 
ed her cargo with 620 tons of red oxide for London, which she loaded at 
Bu Musa Island. For at least part of her cruise the Sigrid appears to 
have been chartered by Haji Allana, a merchant of Bombay. An agency 
for the Company owning the Sigrid was accepted by an Armenian 
merchant at Biushehr, but the Gulf was not again visited by any of their 
steamers. 

The first cruises of the Kornilog,^^ being of special interest, have been 
described in some detail ; but her subsequent voyages and those of the 
Azoff and Truvor which followed her, call for no remarks. The 
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new line secured without difficulty the date and passenger traffic between 
the ports of the Persian Gulf and those of the Levant and Black Sea, for 
on this run there was no com]peting company ; but the trade thus obtained 
was limited in amount and was restricted to certain seasons of the year. 
Tn the general carrying trade between Europe and the Gulf the new line 
made little headway, and after the first some difficulty seemed to be experi- 
enced in obtaining full cargoes for the outward voyage. W ood, kerosine 
and sugar continued to be the chief exports brought out by the Russian 
steamers ; for their other cargo there was little sale, their cottons being 
undersold by Indian manufactures and their chintzes outclassed by others. 
In January 1903 there was still no regular contract between the Company 
and the Russian Government, but under an informal agreement with M. de 
Witte the Company continued to send out four ships a year and to receive 
an annual subsidy of 200,000 roubles (£21,000) . At this time negotiations 
were on foot for the establishment of a regular contract for 20 years, but 
the matter was held over for consideration by the Department of Merchant 
Shipping then in course of formation under the Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovich. At length, at the- end of March 1903, it became known 
that the relations of the Company and the Russian Government had been 
placed on a clear footing by a contract. Under the agreement an annual 
subsidy of 200,000 roubles was granted by the Government for 12 years in 
consideration of the despatch of four steamers to the Gulf in each year by 
the Company. The Suez Canal dues paid by the Company were also to be 
reimbursed by the Russian Government. Control over the selection of the 
Company's principal representative in the Gulf was reserved by the Russian 
Government to themselves. This contract, recommended by the Council of 
the Empire, was sanctioned by the Tsar in April 1903, and shortly after- 
wards it was announced in the Odesski Listok of 25th April (8th May) 
that two new steamers would be specially built for the Persian Gulf service 
in Russian yards. A notice issued from the head office of the Russian Steam 
Navigation and Trading Company at Odessa which reached Bushehr in 
June 1903 explained the local organisation and working of the Company. 
The chief office in the Gulf had been established [at Bushehr under a 
M. Pavloff, and subordinate agencies had been^ or would shortly be, created 
at Masqat, Jashk, Bandar 'Abbas, Lingeh, Muhammareh and Basrah. 
Cargo and passengers would be carried direct by the steamers of the 
Company's line to and between these ports, also to Aden, Jibuti,, Jiddah, 
Suez, Port Said, J afia, Bairut, Smyrna, the Dardanelles and Constantinople, 
and would he accepted for transhipment to other places in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas. In consequence of the reorganisation Messrs. Hotz 
& Son lost their position as the Company's agents at Bushehr, and 
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further information showed that the new staff in the Gulf was likely to be 
entirely of Russian nationality. In 1903 some Batoum firms sent travellers 
to the Persian Gulf and steps were taken for the establishment of museums 
of Russian products and manufactures at Bushehr and Basrah. In 
November 1903 the Russian Government decided to station a war vessel 
permanently in the Persian Gulf^ and the construction of a gunboat was 
subsequently provided for in the Russian naval programme of 1906. 

Towards the end of 1904 the Russian Government^ in order to assist the 
operations of the Company, annulled their general prohibition of trade 
between Europe and Persia by the Batoum-Baku route in respect of certain 
kinds of British merchandise, notably Indian tea, if carried by the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company's steamers from Odessa to 
Batoum, and certain reductions of custom duty were granted in favour of 
the same articles. 

Further aid was rendered to Russian trade in Southern Persia and the 
Gulf by the despatch of two Russian commercial missions to those parts in 
1904 and 1905, the second under the auspices of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Mercantile Shipping. The first mission consisted of five members, 
and both were headed by Prince Anatouni, a Caucasian Armenian of good 
birth. Members of the first mission were seen at Shiraz, Bushehr, 
Muhammareh, Shushtar, and other places, the Prince himself visiting the 
two last in person in August 1904 ; the chief object then aj)peared to be the 
establishment of Russian Banks at Bushehr and Shiraz, On the second 
occasion Prince Anatouni was still described as Secretary of the Russian 
Bank,^^ but he was also charged with the inspection of the Russian Steam 
Navigation and Trading Company's staff, which now consisted of one 
senior and seven junior agents stationed at the Persian Gulf ports enu- 
merated in the Company's prospectus of 1903. This duty cannot have 
been very thoroughly performed, for the Prince, who arrived at Bushehr 
on the 27th of September 1905 in the Company's steamer Truvor,^*’ left 
in the beginning of October for Shiraz, where he remained till the end 
of the month, and then departed for Isfahan and Tehran. 

Concurrently with the development of the Russian naval, military, and Increased 
commercial schemes described above, there were additions to and improve- 
ments in the consular staff maintained by Russia in the countries adjoin- presentatiou 
ing the Persian Gulf. These will be noted in their proper places in Gulf 
dealing with the detailed political history of the Gulf. region. 

Little political advantage was derived by Russia from the plague mis- Russian sani- 
sions which, as mentioned in the history of the last period, she occasion- 
ally sent to the shores of the Persian Gulf. The fact that the sanitary the Persian 
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measures at Persian ports had been committed by the Persian Govern- 
ment to British management^ together with the short duration of a, single 
s mal l epidemic of plague that occurred at Bushehr^ defeated the real 
purpose of these Bussian deputations; and a threat made by the Russian 
Legation at Tehrto in 1899, that Cossacks would be sent to Bushehr as 
they had been to Sistan to form a plague cordon, remained merely a 
threat. When attempts were made in 1903 and 1904 to encroach upon 
the powers of the British sanitary executive, they appeared to proceed 
from the Persian Government and the doctor of the French Vice-Consulate 
at Bushehr, nor is there any proof that they were instigated by the 
representatives of Russia at Tehran or elsewhere. Russia, however, still 
continued to regard the sanitary organisation of the Gulf as a field in 
which the predominant influence of England might advantageously be 
challenged ; and in 1905 the Russian delegate on the Board of Health at 
Constantinople unsuccessfully urged the creation of a sanitary station, 
under the authority of the Board, near the Straits of Hormuz, a. project 
of the Paris Conference of 1903 which Great Britain had accepted subject 
to conditions but was known to regard with disfavour. 


French activity in the Persian Gulf, 1899-1905. 
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While Russia was striving to create for herself a naval and commercial 
position in the Persian Gulf, the French Republic, though its schemes 
were of a less grandiose character, was somewhat similarly employed. 

A local understanding between the two powers had early been detected 
by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehrto, who on the 7th June 1899 
placed the Political Resident at Bushehr in possession, by telegram, of his 
views on this subject. Co-operation between Russia and France in the 
Persian Gulf was recommended in an article which appeared in the St. 
Petersburg Novoe Vremya^*^ of the 13th (26th) September 1901; and 
the amenities exchanged between French and Russian naval officers in the 
Gulf itself pointed, on more than one occasion afterwards, to the existence 
of a common policy. The joint tour of the Russian cruiser Boyarin 
and the French cruiser Internet to Masqat, Bushehr, Kuwait and 
Lingeh in 1903 was obviously intended as a display of united action. 

At the same time it would he a mistake to suppose that Prance had no 
separate ambitions of her own in the Persian Q iilf . The facts on the con- 
trary indicated that she aimed at the establishment of a French protectorate 
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or quasi-prot-ectorate in some part of eastern ^Oman, and that she was in 
search of a naval point d* appui in the same neighbourhood. Persevering 
endeavours were made^ as in the past^ to create by wholesale grants of the 
French flag^ especially to natives of Sur, a class of maritime Arabs depen- 
dent on French protection and subject to French authority ; and an attempt 
by France to obtain the valuable harbour of Bandar Jissah near Masqat 
for occupation was very nearly successful. Both of these important 
questions are dealt with at length elsewhere ; and here it is enough to 
remark that the flag question became so acute in 1903 as to bring France 
and Britain, — a fact which fortunately did not become public, — within 
measurable distance of a rupture. There is, indeed, no reason to doubt 
that France entertained designs, unconnected with the furtherance of 
Russian policy, upon the ^Oman coast between Masqat and Ras-al-Hadd, 
and possibly upon the hinterland as well, for the French Vice-Consul 
during a period of years maintained intimate relations at Sur ^vith the 
Bani Bu ^Ali and Jannabah tribes who occupy also a large part of the 
interior. 

A free use of war vessels w^as made in the Gulf by Prance durhig the 
time of her greatest political activity there. In 1900-01 the French 
men-of-war Drome, Catinat,^^ and Acheron,^-’ in 1901-02 the 
Catinat,^^ Jean Bart,^'* Internet, and Chasseloup Loubat,^^ in 
1902-03 the Infernet,^^ and ^^Friand,^^ and in 1904 the Infernet 
were seen in the Gulf of ^Oman, some of them visiting the Persian Gulf 
also. Lieutenant Jules Viaud of the French Navy, better known as 
Pierre Loti,^*' Academician, sentimental politician, and author of 
L'^Inde sans les Anglais, was in the Persian Gulf in April 1900 ; he 
spent a day at Masqat, where he had an inteiwiew with the Sultan, and 
thence went to Bushehr. 

A malicious press campaign against British proceedings in the Persian 
Gulf, conducted in Arabic as well as in French and Russian journals, was 
a singular accompaniment of the contest between Prance and Britain. 

Eaxdy in 1899 there settled at Masqat a certain Antoine Goguyer, a 
Frenchman of energy and ability, to whose manoeuvres some reference 
must be made. The antecedents of M. Goguyer, who spoke Arabic like a 
native, were shady ; he was an inveterate mecontent ^ and in the past he 
had had trouble with the French Foreign Ofllce, At one time he was 
obliged to leave Tunis on account of his misdeeds, and at another he was 
imprisoned by M. Lagarde, the French representative in Abyssinia, 
doubtless not without cause. M. Goguyer^s a:Sairs at Masqat, in so far 
as they relate to his dealings in arms, are dealt with elsewhere ; in this 
place we are only concerned with the political side of his conduct. 

M. Goguyer had not been long at Masqat when he opened an attack 
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upon Britain in the French newspapers^ his favourite organ being the 
D6p6che Coloniale/^ in which one article was even printed over his 
signature ; virulent communications clearly traceable to the same source 
appeared also in Eussian journals and in the Arabic press of Egypt. M. 
Goguyer^s tirades showed bitter animus and an unscrupulous disregard of 
truth, but their style was pungent and some of them were undeniably 
witty ; they were chiefly directed against British policy as personified in 
the British Political Agent at Masqat ; but the Sultan of '’Oman also 
came in for a share of ridicule and abuse* Two British coal-prospecting 
expeditions made from Sur in 1901 and a speech delivered by Lord Curzon 
in Darhar at Sharjah in 1903 were savagely reviewed in French prints, 
and an Arabic article on British policy in Central Arabia which appeared 
in the Abram of Cairo in September 1904. showed that M. Goguyer 
had not neglected to 'niCquire information during a then recent visit to 
Kuwait ; an earlier article in the same Egyptian newspaper in 1902r had 
dwelt on the insolence of the English and their slaves the Hindus at 
Masqat. The object of the writer was obviously to create strong feeling 
in France and elsewhere, partly, it may be, as a means of forcing the hand 
of the French Foreign Office. In the circumstances it was not wonderful 
that in 1903, after M. Goguyer had been at work for three years, a report 
that Britain was about to annex Masqat caused disquietude in France and 
provoked an interpellation in the French Chamber. 

The Sultan of ^Oman was not allowed to remain in ignorance of 
M. Goguyer^s attacks ; on the contrary he was regularly supplied with 
translations or copies of the same by unknown correspondents in Europe, 
In the beginning of 1901 the Sultan consulted the British representative 
at Masqat as to the possibility of action being taken against M. Goguyer, 
and the matter was referred to His Majesty’s Government, who decided 
to ascertain in the first instance whether M. Goguyer possessed any official 
status at Masqat. The reply of the French Ambassador was somewhat 
ambiguous, for he merely stated that M. Goguyer was believed to be the 
representative of a shipping agency, and that there was no reason for 
thinking that he had any official position, although he might have been 
employed by the French Vice-Consulate as a clerk/^ In 1902 M. Laronce^ 
who in the previous year had succeeded M. Ottavi as French Vice-Consul 
at Masqat, — an estimable gentleman but one who stood in awe of 
M* Goguyer’s scurrilous pen — was persuaded by the British Political Agent 
to ask his Government whether he might agree to M. Goguyer ^s deportation 
from Masqat by the Sultan. The reply of the French P’oreign Office was 
unfavourable, but a warning to M. Goguyer that he should exercise more 
circumspection in his writings was authorised.. Soon after he had repelled 
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this mild rebuke with open defiance of the Viee-Consurs authority 
M. Goguyer proposed to fly the Russian commercial flag over his premises 
in virtue of his connection with the Russian Steam Navigation and Trad- 
ing Company^ but he was interdicted from doing so by M. Laronce. 

Meanwhile a case had occurred between M. Goguyer and an Arab mer- 
chant, ‘Abdullah-bin-’Ali of Bandar Jissah, from whom M. Goguyer 
claimed Rs. 20,000 on account of joint transactions in arms and ammuni- 
tion ; the claim was urged upon the Sultan by the French Vice-Consul ; and 
in the end, supported by the presence of a second-class cruiser, the 
^^Priand,*^^ which called at Masqat towards the end of October 1902, the 
French arguments prevailed and the money was paid. Subsequently it 
was discovered that M. Goguyer had received in this way Rs. 7,500 more 
than his due, and M. Laronce, under a decision of the French Court of 
Appeal in Bourbon, called on him to refund the amount. This M. Goguyer 
at first refused to do, nor did he submit until a month after the Vice- 
Consul had attached a large portion of his stock in trade. 

In April 1904, M. Goguyer ^s newspaper attacks still continuing, the 
Sultan with the approval and assistance of M. Laronce wrote to 
M, Delcasse, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, requesting that Masqat 
might be relieved of M. Goguyer^s presence. M. Delcasse^s reply, dated 
the 26th of May 1904, was that M, Goguyer was not a man of violence 
but an honest trader, that he had influential employers who had formally 
made themselves answerable for his conduct, and that in future he would 
be restrained from writing against the Sultan and from interesting 
himself in the internal affairs of “^Oman ; for the present M. Delcasse was 
not prepared to go further. M. Goguyer thus remained at Masqat and his 
anti-British fulminations continued. 

Another and by no means creditable feature in the French campaign 
against British influence in the Gulf remains to be described. It con- 
sisted in the systematic dissemination throughout the Muhammadan world 
of intelligence and opinions politically injurious to Great Britain by means 
of an Arabic newspaper purporting to be written by Muhammadans for 
Muhammadans. The title of this print, originally the Fath-al-Basair 
or Opening of Eyes,*^^ was changed in 1902 to the Murshid-al-Albab 
or Preceptor of Hearts. 

About April 1900 the paper in question began to reach Masqat, where 
it was delivered gratuitously and post paid to several of the leading Arab 
residents ; and the fact that some of the copies were addressed by name to 
leading Shaikhs in the interior of ^Oman betrayed a command of local in- 
formation by those engaged in the enterprise. In May 1900 copies were 
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received by Muhammadan inhabitants of Aden, and the mail which reached 
Bombay on the 7th of July contained copies for Lingeh^ Bushehr and 
Bahrain. Eventually in 1905 it was ascertained that nine copies of the paper 
were then being regularly sent to the French possessions in the Comoros^ 
Reunion and Madagascar^ 21 to East Africa, 20 to Masqat, 1 to Dibai, 3 to 
Bahrain, 2 to Kuwait, 3 to Basrah, 7 to Tehran, 6 to Bushehr, 2 to Bandar 
"" Abbas, 7 toLingeh and 17 to British India, the last including four which 
were addressed to Aden. Among the addressees at Masqat were the Sultan, 
his eldest son, some of his principal officials, and the members of a rebel- 
lious family in Sharqiyah ; the addressee at Dibai was the Shaikh of that 
place ; two of the Bahrain copies were destined for the Shaikh of Bahrain 
and the notorious Muhammad-bin-^ Abdul ^'ahhab, who was an acquaint- 
ance of M. Goguyer; the copies posted to Kuwait were for Shaikh Muba- 
rak and Ibn Sa^ud, the chiefs respectively of Kuwait and Central Arabia ; 
at Basrah two of the intended recipients were connected with the Naqib of 
that place ; the addressees at Tehran were principally high officials of the 
Persian Government ; those at Bushehr included the Governor and the 
Karguzar ; at Lingeh and Bandar ■’Abbas the Persian Deputy Governors 
were among those to whom copies were sent. The postmark was almost 
invariably that of the French post office at Bairut in Syria, but one issue 
of the paper which reached Bombay on the lljth of July 1900 had been 
posted at Tangier. 

The tone of the Fath-al-Basair was calculated to inflame Muham- 
madan feelings everywhere against Britain, whose policy was represented 
in an odious light. Such phrases as The greatest of all sedition-mongers 
are the English ’’ and ^^The devils of this epoch are the English were of 
frequent occurrence in its columns. The paper dwelt exultantly on British 
discomfitures in any part of the world, from whatever cause proceeding ; 
the South African war, while it lasted, provided a favourite topic. Some 
brochures of similar appearance and tendency to the Fath-al-Basair/^ 
but differently entitled, also reached the Gulf from time to time. 

In June 1900 the Sultan of ^ Oman signified a wish that the Fath-al- 
Basair should be prevented from circulating in his territories, and the 
Government of India immediately arranged for its elimination at Bombay 
from the Masqat mail. Eventually in 1901 special treatment of copies 
intended for Aden was authorised, and in 1903 arrangements were made 
both at Aden and Bombay for dealing with all copies contained in the mails 
transhipped at those places or destined for Indian ports. The adoption of 
closed covers in September 1900 by the managers of the journal, the 
occasional despatch of the paper by French or Italian mail steamers in 1901, 
and the change of title in 1902, were all difficulties in the way of effective 
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interception^ and at tlie beginning of 1904, a few copies still occasioilally 
found their way to Masqat. 

The origin of the ^^Fath-al-Basair was discovered in 190*2, through 
the strange experiences of an Arab named Salim Qamri, the son of a 
Zanzibar m.erchant. Salim Qamri, who in 1902 was about 30 years of age, 
had been at one time employed as a clerk in the service of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and had subsequently visited Jibuti, Hodaidah and the Persian 
Gulf on his own account. Eventually in 1900 he settled at Lahaj near 
Aden under the protection of the Sultan of that place, and in 1901, he 
became a student in the school of the United Free Church of Scotland'^s 
Mission at Shaikh ^Othmto ; here he was converted to Christianity and 
in 1902 was baptised. In March 1902 he received through the French 
Consul at Aden an advantageous offer of employment at Paris, which he 
accepted j it emanated from a M. Piat, formerly French Consul at Bushehr. 
Salim Qamri reached Paris about the beginning of, June and found that he 
was to be employed there as native editor of the Fath-al-Basair under 
. Piat, who was then working in the French Foreign Ofl&ce. The minute 
account which he gave of the modus operancli and of the contents and 
distribution of the paper, tallying as it did in every resjpect with what was 
already known from other sources, was enough in itself to place his vei^acity 
beyond suspicion. After falling in for a short time with the wishes of his 
employers, who kept him under close surveillance, Salim Qamri struck work 
from conscientious motives ; and on his persisting in his refusal to assist in 
the production of the paper, he was medically examined, pronounced insane, 
and consigned about the middle of July to the Sainte Anne Lunatic 
Asylum in Paris. Meanwhile, however, he had succeeded in communicat- 
ing by post with the Revd. Dr. Yoimg, head of the Scottish Mission at 
Aden, and with the Revd. Mr. Brechin, a Scottish clergyman in Paris ; 
and in August he addressed an apjieal for helj) to the British Embassy in 
Paris. Eventually Dr. Young, who came to Paris for the purpose, succeeded 
with official assistance in obtaining Salim Qamri'^s release from the asylum 
— where he had been confined on the ground of erotic mania, prostration 
and depression — and brought him back to Aden. 

His formal deposition taken by a Magistrate at Aden on the 15th and 
16th of December 1902, added something to what was known of the 
Fath-al-Basair bureau and its operations. According to his statement 
a letter had been issued to the Somali Mulla in the name all Muhamma- 
dans and their teachers promising him aid in arms and ammunition, from 
Jibuti, in his struggle against the English j a second from all Muslim 
teachers had been sent to the Shaikh of Kuwait, urging him to break off 
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relations witk England and submit to tbe Sultan of Turkey ; and a third 
had been addressed to Najm-ud-Din, the Addah Mullah of Afghanistan, 
on the part of ^^all Muhammadans/^ which promised support in a war 
with England and counselled him to side with Eussia. 

Independent confirmation of Salim Glamri^s story was also forthcoming, 
inasmuch as envelopes containing the Fath-al-Basair which had been 
seized by the Indian Post Office were identified by Mr, J. Bolton, stationer, 
of 39, St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge, whose trademark they bore, as 
having been specially made for the French Embassy in London, whence, 
according to Mr. Bolton’s information, they had been forwarded to Paris. 
In 1902, it may be remarked, M. Piat was shown in the official directory 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs as employed on special 
service.” The opinion of Sir E. Monson, British Ambassador at Paris, 
on Salim Qamri’s case is worth quoting : it ran as follows : — 

From enquiries which I have caused to be made at the Cons alate- General as to tbe 
circumstances under which Mr. Atlee visited and succeeded ia rescuing this unfortunate 
man, I have come to the conclusion that his story, romantic and unusual as it appears, is 
no invention or hallucination ; and, with the knowledge that his Majesty’s Government 
possess of the unscrupulous character of many of the men employed by France on official 
foreign service in the East, it is not difficult to believe that M. PiaPs action, reci>lesslj 
cruel as it undoubtedly was, has not been exaggerated in the description given by his 
victim # ♦ * # * I am at tbe 

same time quite ready to believe that some of tbe high officials of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs would not be disposed to close their eyes to the commission of grave 
irregularities to the preiudic3 of British interests in the East. 

It is not apparent that tbe proceedings of M. Goguyer or M. Piat in 
any way advanced French interests or undermined British influence in the 
Persian Gulf ; and their campaigns had the tendency, common to all cam- 
paigns of such a nature, to become less and less effective the longer they 
were maintained. It has been thought well to describe them, however, to 
show in what spirit and with what weapons the contest with Britain was 
waged on the part of France. In 1905 the circulation of the Murshid- 
al-Albab ” still continued, notwithstanding an improvement in the relations 
between Britain and France, which took place about 1904 and effaced the 
bitter memories of Fashoda which had inspired French policy at the begin- 
ning of the period. 

Some efforts by French representatives to establish French trade in the 
Persian Gulf may be mentioned, but they were of little importance. An 
article by M. Ottavi, the French 'V ice-Gonsul at Masqat, in the '' Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce ” of the 29th of March 1900 advocated th establish- 
ment by French enterprise >t Masqat of a grand magasin de nouveaut6s 
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ou bazar/^ having a branch at Paris ortMarseilles ; the object of the prox^o- 
sal was to create direct trade between France and the Persian Gulf which, 
the writer argued, would compete on favourable terms with existing British 
trade through Bombay, inasmuch as the sea voyage would be shorter and 
the j)ayment of customs and middlemen's at Bombay would be 

avoided ; nothing, however, resulted from the suggestion. In March 1903 
M. M. Dumas and Castlelin, the former a partner in a Marseilles firm, came 
provided with letters of recommendation by the French Ministries of Com- 
merce and Foreign Affairs, to Bahrain and made j)reparations for settling 
there ; in consequence, however, of an outbreak of plague they hurriedly 
quitted the place in the month of May following. They had brought with 
them numerous samples of French manufactures, and M. Dumas during his 
sojourn made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a concession for pearl-fishing 
from the Shaikh. Again, at the beginning of August 1903 M. Jouannin, 
General Secretary of the Comite de PAsie Fran^aise,^*^ arrived at Masqat 
with an assistant and remained for about a month exhibiting French goods 
and making commercial inquiries. Early in September M. J ouannin visited 
Bahrain, where he stayed for three weeks, employing his time in the same 
manner as at Masqat j during his stay he mooted the foundation of a Bank 
in Bahrain, but his overtures were rejected by the Shaikh. After an un- 
successful endeavour to arrange for a journey to Central Arabia he left 
Bahrain and xproceeded to Basrah and Baghdad. No political character was 
attributed to a visit which was paid to Bahrain in August and September 
1905 by Mme. Nattan, the widow of a Paris jeweller, accompanied by a 
daughter and a nephew. The party were accompanied by a son of the 
notorious Anglophobe M, Goguyer, and they were subsequently joined by 
M. Goguyer himself, but it appeared that they had no serious object 
beyond the purchase of pearls. 

The French archseological excavations at Tallo in Turkish 'Iraq ceased 
in 1900, but those at Shush in Arabistan continued throughout the period. 


German activity in the Persian Gulf> 1899-1905. 

To the circle of European powers taking an active interest in the Per- 
sian Gulf was added, about this time, the German Empire. Germany stood 
in high favour at Constantinople, partly on account of her having abstain- 
ed — which other powers did not — from remonstrances with Turkey on the 
subject of the Armenian massacres of 1895, partly on account of a visit 
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paid by the German Emperor^ William II, to the Turkish dominions and 
capital in 1898 ; and during the period her influence was in the ascendant 
in the innermost and most infliuential Ottoman circles. 

A concession for the construction of an Ottoman Railway from Konia 
in Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf Baghdad was definitely secured by 
Germans in 1899 ,* and in 1900 a German technical commission, headed by 
the German Consul-General at Constantinople, travelled along the propos- 
ed alignment of the railway in Turkish ^Iraq and reported upon all ques- 
tions connected therewith. The original idea of the concessionaires was to 
bring the line down to the coast in Kuwait Bay ; but eventually the choice 
of a terminus in the Persian Gulf was postponed, as the selection of 
Kuwait was opposed by Britain, whose interest was then popularly supposed 
to lie in obstructing the whole project until she had been admitted to a large 
share in it, and who could not in any case have agreed to the formation of 
a railway port in the Gulf except under conditions ensuring its innocuous- 
ness to her own military position. A final Convention for the building 
of the Konia-Persian Gulf line by a new Baghdad Railway Company, 
to be formed by the existing Anatolian Railway Company, was signed in 
1903 ; but nothing was done under it in the Persian Gulf region up to the 
end of the period with which we are concerned. 

Possibly in connection with the Baghdad Railway j)roject, the German 
war vessel Arcona,^^ in returning from the Far East in 1899, was ordered 
to visit Basrah. She called at Masqat, Lingeh, and Bushehr, arriving at 
the last-named place at the end of March 1; but from there, having learned 
that her draught was too great to allow of her crossing the bar of the 
Shatt-Al-^Arab, she returned southwards leaving the cruise uncompleted. 

German trade in and with the Persian Gulf may be said to have had its 
real beginning about this time. In 1899 a party of Germans visited 
Bandar ^Abbas to study the commercial situation there. A German named 
Toeppen, who became a convert to Muhammadanism, sometimes suspected 
of being a political intriguer but really a mercantile adventurer, was in evi- 
dence at various places in the Gulf from 1899 to I904i. A representative 
of a Hamburgfirm who had traded in mother-of-pearl shells at Lingeh for 
some years established himself in Bahrain in 1901 ; he had also business 
relations with Trucial ^Oman, and his dealings with the Trucial Shaikhs 
were considered to have some political significance. In 1906 the 
(German) Hamburg- America line began a service of steamers between 
Europe and the Persian Gulf, and the German merchant already men- 
tioned was appointed their Agent in Bahrain. 

In Turkish ’Iraq Germany had secured a practical monopoly for the 
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excavation of ancient sites ; and work at Babylon, begun in 1898 by a 
German mission, continued throughout the period. 

The actual interests of Germany in the Persian Gulf were thus, it will 
be seen, small as yet ; but her prospective interests, dependent on the 
Baghdad Railway and on an expansion of trade, were very considerable. 


Belgian activity in the Persian Gulf, 1899-1905. 


A small Belgian enterprise in the Gulf deserves mention as showing the 
readiness of all nations to participate, if a profitable opening could be found, 
in business operations there. M. Simais, formerly Commercial Attache of 
the Belgian Legation at Tehran and in 1901 Director-General of the Per- 
sian Customs of the South, was undoubtedly interested in tine proceedings ; 
he had visions of a Belgian trading syndicate which would establish a bank 
in Persia and a line of steamers in the Gulf in competition with existing 
British institutions. 

The prospecting operations of M. Simais' friends were carried out by a 
small Belgian steam yacht, the Selika'' of Antwerp, commanded by 
M. Adrien de Gerlache, who had once led a Belgian expedition of discovery 
in the antartic regions. The party consisted, besides M . de Gerlache, of a 
military oflScer, an artist, a doctor and two men of science, the last being, it 
was said, of French nationality. After leaving Masqat, where she arrived 
on the 7th of March, the Selika '' cruised along the coast of Ruus-al- 
Jibal and was not seen again until she appeared at Bahrain on the 11th 
April. According to statements by the party travelling on her she had 
called at Dibai, had been detained a fortnight by an accident to her machi- 
nery at the island of Arzanah, and had spent two days at Dohah ; but the 
length of time during which she had lingered in the neighbourhood of the 
pearls banks appeared suspicious, especially as the remainder of her cruise 
was short and as M. Simais stated that she came in connection with a pearl 
fishing concession granted by the Persian Government two years previously. 
On the ^Ist of April the Selika left Bahrain for Qatif, and on the 
^28rd she reached Bushehr, whence she took her departure for Bombay. It 
was subsequently ascertained that the travellers in the Selika " had 
purchased or otherwise obtained about 3,000 francs' worth of small pearls 
which they sold at a high profit on their return to Europe. 

In November 1901 M, de Gerlache reappeared at Bahrain, but without 
the Selika," and his pearl-dealing operations were this time unsuccessful.’" 
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M. Simais died; and the project of a syndicate were abandoned. The 
Selika was subsequently purchased* in Europe by the Persian Govern- 
ment for their Customs service and became the MuzafEari. 


American activity in the Persian Gulf, 1899-1905. 

The form of American activity in the Persian Gulf remained unchanged. 
Archaeological work was prosecuted by Americans at Nifar in Turkish ^Iraq 
until 1900. In that year an American Consular Agent was appointed at 
Basrah. At one time the affairs of the (American) Arabian Mission in 
Bahrain gave some trouble to the British authorities; who were responsible 
for the safety of the missionaries; and the Government of India would 
gladly have seen the latter withdrawn ; but ultimately the dangers due to 
the presence of the Mission; such as they were; passed away. 


Muhammadan forces and movements, 1899-1905. 
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Certain Muhammadan forces and movements; chiefly religious and 
journalistic; claim attention as having had at this time points of contact 
with British policy in the Persian Gulf. 

The most important of these were the proceedings of the Mu j tabid 
fraternity of Karbala and Najaf, who then were, and for some years longer 
remained; a political factor of no mean power in politics. In 1903, when 
the state of Persia became troubled, certain of the Mujtahids threw in their 
lot with the critics of the Persian Government and by their pronouncements 
encouraged; to some extent, opposition to the Shah and his chief minister, 
the Atabaig-i-A^zam. The immense prestige which the Mujtahids enjoyed 
in Persia and the authority with which the masses invested their opinion, 
even in purely secular and political affairs, made this development a matter 
of serious anxiety to the Persian Government. Steps were first taken to 
conciliate them, hut without success. At length in 1904 measures for 
repressing their activity were adopted by the Porte at the instance of 
Persia, and the desired effect was produced. 

Through the Oudh Bequest, of which certain of their number were 
Distributors, the British Government were to some extent in relations with 
the Mujtahid body ; and his Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran thought 

* Vide page 2604, 
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that the circumstance might be turned to account to moderate their interfer- 
ence in Persian politics, to render them less hostile to Christians and Euro- 
peans as suchj and even to draw them into a sort of alliance with the British 
Government for defeating Eussian designs in Persia. Steps were taken 
in 1903 in the direction suggested, but they were ineffectual, the Mujtahids 
showing no inclination to enter into cordial dealings with the British politi- 
cal representatives ; and in the following year advantage seems to have been 
taken by the Persian Government of the British negotiations with some of 
the Mujtahids to prejudice the Porte against them as persons holding rela- 
tions with a European power : hence the action, already mentioned, of the 
Turkish Government, 

Manifestations of hostility to British policy in the Persian Gulf were from 
time to time remarked in the press of more than one Muhammadan country, 
and some of them were genuine, being inspired by genuine religious or 
racial feeling ; but such were difficult to distinguish from the emanations 
of the pseudo-Islamic bureau maintained in the French Foreign OfBee. This 
difficulty was felt especially in regard to an Arabic anti-British leaflet, 
posted at Cairo, which reached Bombay on the 12th of December 1903 ; 
copies were found addressed to Masqat, Dibai, Kuwait, Basrah, Muham- 
mareh, Bushehr and Lingeh ; and its interception by the Indian Post Office 
was authorised. The tract purported to be the work'of one ^Abdul Muham- 
mad-bin-^ Abdullah ; it related to a tour by Lord Curzon as Viceroy of 
India in the Persian Gulf ; and its object was to dissuade the inhabitants 
of the Gulf from attaching importance to the demonstration, and from 
putting faith in the British Government. 

The Liwa,'' Muaiyid,’^ and other newspapers published in Egypt 
set themselves in ]904 j- 05 to disseminate mendacious accounts of Bz’itish 
action in the Persian Gulf and North-Eastern Arabia, and the effects, 
as they had ^ome influence, were unfortunate. These papers were believed 
to be largely responsible for a strongly Anglophobe attitude exhibited by 
most of the Turkish officials in the Basrah Wilayat in 1905 ,* and, on the 
other hand, it was suspected that the Egyptian journals were themselves 
directly inspired from Constantinople. 

Belonging to a somewhat different class was the Habl-ul-Matin,^'’ a 
Persian newspaper published at Calcutta, which frequently took advantage 
of the freedom of the press in British India to disparage the Government 
whose protection it enjoyed. In this print there appeared a false and anti- 
British account of a crisis in Bahrain in. 1904} which made it necessary to 
arrange for a dementi by a respectable newspaper at Tehran. The Habl- 
ul-Matm offended upon other occasions also, but its attacks had not the 
importance attaching to those of the Cairo press. 
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Affairs and foreign relations of the 'Oman Sultanate, 1899-1905. 
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The general affairs and foreign relations of the different territorial 
divisions of the Persian Gulf region call next for notice. 

The period opened with a serious rupture between the British Govern- 
ment and the Sultan of ^Oman^ of which the general causes, though specific 
reasons were not wanting, were the generally hostile attitude of the Sultan 
to Britain and his increasing intimacy with France. The presentation of 
an ultimatum requiring him to settle certain claims of British subjects and 
give satisfaction on various other points had already been authorised when 
the discovery, mentioned in the history of the last period, was made — that 
in disregard of his Agreement of 1891 with the British Government the 
Sultan had granted a coaling station to the French ; and the cancellation 
of this grant was added to the other demands embodied in the ultimatum. 
After a week of unsatisfactory discussions, following its presentation, the 
Sultan on the 16th February 1899 at last submitted, but not until actual 
dispositions had been made for an immediate bombardment of his palace 
and forts hy a British man-of-war, A French coalingistation was ulti- 
mately provided at Masqat itself by dividing, in accordance with a sugges- 
tion made by the British Government, the site used by British vessels for 
storage of coal there into two portion either of which the French authori- 
ties were at liberty to choose. This was the end of the French scheme for 
a naval base in the Gulf of ^Oman. 

The question of the French flag in the ''Oman Sultanate, though its 
importance had been greatly diminished by the frustration of the project 
for a French naval base, continued to give trouble for some years. Encour- 
aged by British support the Sultan, from 1899 onwards, strenuously resisted 
the conferment of French flags on subjects of his and denied the validity of 
such grants when made without his concurrence. Contrary views were 
maintained^by the French authorities with great pertinacity ; and in 1903, 
in consequence of an attack on a vessel flying the French flag at Siir and 
the punishment hy the Sultan for a quarantine offence of some individuals 
connected with another vessel of similar status, matters took a grave turn. 
Two of Her Majesty’s ships and a French man-of-war were presently 
collected in Masqat harbour, and, while the British Government sustained 
the action of the Sultan in regard to the quarantine breakers the French 
authorities sought to intimidate him into reversing it. A crisis not devoid 
of danger was at length terminated by an agreement between Britain and 
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France to refer the question of the Franch flag in ^Oman to the arbitration 
of the Hague Tribunal j and that Court at lengthy in 1905; arrived at a 
finding by which such restrictions were imposed on the grant and continued 
use of French flags as robbed the tricolor of its value as an instrument of 
French political aggression in '’Oman. 

After the mpture of 1 899 the relations of the Sultan with the British 
Government became satisfactory; and the smoothness of their course was 
not again disturbed. In 1902; the Sultan gave an undertaking that he 
would not permit certain coal fields in the hinterland of Sur to be worked by 
any foreign Government or company until the British Government had 
been allowed an option of working them in conjunction with himself. In 
1905; after two years^ consideration; it w^as decided that negotiations 
should be undertaken for the conclusion of a new British Commercial 
Treaty -with the Masqat Government to take the place of that of 1891. 

In 1904; in the course of a general adjustment of political differences 
which took place between Britain and France; the question of a British 
protectorate over the Sultanate of ^Oman was again considered ; but France 
was unwilling to relinquish any of her rights under the Declaration 
of 1862. 

Russia seems to have recognised that she did not possess any vital in- 
terests in the Sultanate of '’Oman; and consequently to have left the further- 
ance of any policy there in which she may have been a partner entirely to 
her French ally. In 1901; however; tw^o Russians arrived at Masqat on 
the 9th March and remained a week ; one of them was a brother of Count 
Leontieff of Abyssinian fame and had made the voyage from Marseilles to 
Aden with his better known relation ; his companion at Masqat was a 
M. Ermtei’e. The pair paid several visits to the French Vice-Consulate and 
had more than one interview with the Sultan, but their conversation was 
so mysterious that the SultaU; an intelligent mau; was unable to understand 
the drift of it. Eventually, the day before their departure, they petitioned 
His Highness for written permission to deal in arms at Masqat, and were 
informed in reply that the trade was free to all, and that no w^ritten permis- 
sion to engage in it was required. 

A few months later a rumour, current once before in 1899, became 
rife, that the Russian Government intended to establish a consulate 
at Masqat; and the Government of India recommended that definite instruc- 
tions should be given to the British Political Agent at Masqat as to his 
attitude in regard to this question. His Majesty^s Government accordingly 
directed that the Sultan, in case of his applying for advice, should be coun- 
selled to discourage the project upon commercial grounds. 
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The Uussian cruiser ^^Varyag^’ arrived at Masqat on the 10th of 
December 1901^ and on the following day complimentary visits were ex- 
changed between the officers and the Sultan^ the French Consul acting as 
intermediary. The Sultan was much impressed by the appearance of the 
Varyag^*’ and subsequently remarked that it was the finest war- vessel 
that he had seen in the Gulf. At the farewell visit of^the Boyarin to 
Masqat about the middle of March 1903^ M. Passek, the Russian Consul- 
General from Bushehi'^ in conversation with the Sultan broached the topic 
of a Russian consular officer for Masqat ; the Sultto however ignored his 
remarks and M. Passek did not attempt to return to the subject. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Trucial ’Oman, 1899-1905. 
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During this period the right of the British G overnment to represent the 
Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman in external affairs was clearly affirmed and ad- 
mitted upon more than one occasion. 

In 1903 a native vessel flying the French flag was wrecked at Dibai, 
and the French representative at Masqat at first took steps for a settlement 
of the case, in which compensation was claimed, between the Shaikh and 
himself direct. However^ on the special relations of the Trucial Shaikhs 
with Britain being explained and the Exclusive Agreement of 1892 commu- 
nicated to the French Government, the latter in 1904 agreed that the case 
of their ‘protege should be disposed of through the British political represen- 
tative in the Gulf, and action was taken accordingly. 

But it was chiefly through matters affecting Persia that the virtual 
suzerainty of Britain over Trucial ’Omta was brought into prominence. In 
1899 the Persian Government, being apprehensive of an Arab descent on 
Lingeh from the ports of Trucial ’Oman, appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to prevent the movement they feared, and the requisite steps were 
taken by the British political authorities ; hut this did not prevent Persian 
intrigues with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in 1900-01, in which however 
the chief object on the Persian side was probably to assure the safety of 
Lingeh. In 1903 the title of Britain to present claims which the 
Trucial Shaikhs entertained against the Persian administration of the coast 
opposite to their own was affirmed by His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
Tehran, and appears to have been admitted by the Persian Government on 
their being made aware of the Exclusive Agreement, 
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The most significant instance of British political intervention with a 
foreign power in the interests of a Trncial Shaikh occurred however in 
1904^ when an attempt was made by Persia to annex the islands of Bu 
Musa and Tunb. The decline of trade at Lingeh after the establishment 
of a post of the reorganised Persian Customs there in 1903, leading as it 
did to suggestions by merchants that a new entrej^ot of trade should be 
established on Bu Musa, caused the Persian Government to castjcovetous 
eyes on that island and on the island of Tunb. Russian, incitement also may 
have been at work, for Russia, after a visit paid by the Viceroy of India to 
the Persian Gulf in 1903, seemed to apprehend the creation by Britain of 
a naval station or stations at the entrance of the Gulf. In the spring of 
1904 a Belgian officer of the Persian Customs visited Bu Musa and Tunb, 
removed flags which had been hoisted there by the Shaikh of Sharjah under 
the advice of the Government of India in the previous summer, substituted 
Persian flags, and installed Persian custom guards on both islands. Diplo- 
matic remonstrances by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran 
resulted, however, in the removal of the Persian flags and the replacement 
of the Sharjah colours. One of the inducements employed by the British 
Legation in this case was a hint that the ownership of Sirri Island, which 
had been annexed by Persia in 1897 but was claimed by the Shaikh of 
Sharjah, would be called in question by Britain if Persia claimed Bu 
M usa and Tunb. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Qatar, 1899-1905. 


The political position of the Qatar promontory remained indeterminate 
throughout the period, the Turks still affecting to treat it as a part of tlie 
Ottoman dominions, whilst the British Government regarded it as an inde- 
pendent Arab territory and themselves, consequently, as entitled to main- 
tain direct relations with its Shaikhs. 

At the end of 1902- the Porte attempted to assert their authority over 
Qatar by appointing Turkish administrative officials to Wakrah and 
Zubarah, as well as to ^Odaid, which place, though situated in Trucial 
^Oman, they persisted in treating as a dependency of Qatar ; the new 
Ottoman oflBcials were in addition to a representative whom the Turkish 
Government already maintained at Dohah. A Turkish Mudir actually 
made his appearance at Wakrah in the spring of 1908 ; but later, on 
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representations being made by His Britannic Majesty^s Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, the Porte undertook to maintain the status quo in Qatar can- 
celled the appointment, and withdrew from other projected encroachments. 

Meanwhile, since 1900, Ahmad, one of the Shaikhs of Qatar, had been 
in correspondence with the British representative in Bahrain, his object 
being to obtain British protection in return for an undertaking on his 
part to maintain maritime security near the coast and co-operate generally 
with the British Grovernment. It was considered, however, in 1903, that 
the promise given by the Porte to abstain from disturbing the status quo 
in Qatar involved a corresponding obligation on the part of Britain not to 
enter into a fresh agreement with any Qatar Shaikh ; and the negotiations 
ended in nothing. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Bahrain, 1899-1905. 
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The principal event in Bahrain affairs during the period was a rupture 
between the ruling Shaikh and the British Grovernment, which various 
causes contributed to bring about. 

In 1899 it was calculated that the trade of Bahrain had increased in less 
than ten years, under the fostering protection of Britain, by 40 per cent. ; 
but the Shaikh owing to mismanagement of the Bahrain customs, which he 
invariably farmed out to merchants, had benefited little by the prosperity 
of the port. He was strongly and repeatedly advised to adopt a better 
system but obstinately evaded doing so, and his pecuniary difficulties, by 
which the administration of his principality suffered more than he did per- 
sonally, remained unrelieved. 

This controversy somewhat disturbed the relations of the Shaikh with 
the British political representative in Bahrain ; but the open breach, which 
occurred in 1904, had nothing to do with the customs question. For some 
years the Shaikh had been on bad terms with one of his nephews, named 
'’Ali ; and the latter, of whom the Shaikh was really afraid, had taken to 
evil courses and began to trouble the public peace by his behaviour. At 
length, in September 1904, a serious aggression was committed by ^ Ali on 
a German firm at Bahrain ; and in November a riot and sceneral attack 
upon the Persians in Manamah town occurred, for which his servants and 
dependents were responsible. The Shaikh was at once called to account for 
these outrages, and in the case of the German firm a satisfactory settle- 
ment was reached without serious difficulty or delay. But in the case of 
the Persians the course in which the Shaikh persisted showed that he had 
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no intention of doing them justice. Ultimately, on the 25th Febniary 
1905, the Shaikh was presented wlth^an ultimatum, made effective by the 
presence of three British vessels of war, which required him to arrange 
for the infliction of certain punishments, the payment of certain compen- 
sation, and, among other matters, the surrender of ^Ali, for deportation by 
the British authorities. The Shaikh complied on the following day with 
most of the conditions ; but ^Ali, whether with or without the Shaikh-’s 
connivance, had escaped to the mainland and was consequently not 
surrendered. The submission made by the Shaikh being regarded as 
suflBeient, however, the incident was declared closed and official relations 
returned to a normal footing. A few’^ months later ^Ali voluntarily came 
in and was removed to Bombay for a term of years. 

After this crisis the relations of the Shaikh with the British Govern- 
ment, though his internal administration remained in many respects un- 
satisfactory, were very much better than .they had been ; and trade expand- 
ed in an extraordinary manner, attaining in 1905-06 the unheard of value 
of £3,000,000 sterling. 

An Assistant Political Agent, a European ofllcer, was appointed to 

Bahrain in 1900, and in 1904 a Political Agent was substituted as the 
British representative. 

A.mong foreign powers having relations with or interests in Bahrain, 
Turkey must — on account of her proximity, traditions, and claims to 
ownership — - be given the first place. In 1900 Bedouins massacred on the 
mainland a member of the Bahrain ruling family and a number of persons 
who accompanied him. As the offenders were nominal Turkish subjects, 
the Shaikh of Bahrain^^s demands for satisfaction were ressed by the 
British Government on the attention of the Porte ; but it soon became 
evident that the local Turkish authorities in Hasa could or would do no- 
thing against the guilty Arab tribe to enforce a settlement ; and eventually 
the case dropped. The Turkish Government, by way of reminding the 
British Government of their own pretensions to sovereignty over Bahrain, 
made frequent requests for information concerning the crif?is between the 
Shaikh and Britain in 1904-05, and in the end it was intimated to them 
that discussion of the subject could not be continued by His Majesty^s 
Government. 

The Persian Government, while they concurred in the steps taken by 
the British authorities in Bahrain to obtain redress for their subjects 
injured in 1904-05, and even expressed gratitude, soon afterwards renewed 
their claims to possession of Bahrain. Arguments on the subject con- 
tinued until after the close of the period at Tehran, where the pretensions 
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of Persia were firmly’declared by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister to be 
inadmissible, and where the principal argument used by the Persian Gov- 
ernment was conclusively refuted. 

The only European power besides Britain possessed of fixed interests 
in Bahrain was Germany ; and the only local representatives of her trade 
were a single German firm who began business there in 1901. The firm 
have been mentioned already in connection with the crisis of 1904-05, 
when satisfaction for the aggression committed on them was obtained by 
the British political authorities. Later, in 1905, when the German Vice- 
Consul at Bushehr sounded the Resident there on the subject of German 
representation in Bahrain, he said he understood that the foreign relations 
of Bahrain were in the hands of Britain and that direct communication 
between himself and the Shaikh was open to objection ; in reply he was 
told that such were the facts, and that the good offices and, if necessary, 
the protection of the British Government would be extended to German 
subjects in Bahrain. Previously, in 1902., when the firm proposed to 
acquire premises in Bahrain, it had been held by the Government of India 
that the Exclusive Agreement of 1892 was no bar to their doing so ; but 
it had been explained to the firm^s manager, and also to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain, that no claim to extra-territorial rights or to the intervention of 
a non-British consular representative could be founded on the possession 
of immoveable property in Bahrain. 
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Visits of French merchants to Bahrain have already been mentioned 
above, but no political interest in the principality was ever shown by 
France. In 1904, apparently in connection with a project on the part of 
some French subjects of engaging in the pearl fisheries of the Gulf, the 
French Government enquired of His Majesty^s Government whether 
Bahrain might belconsidered as included in the French Vice-Consular 
district of Bushehr ; but the question seems to have remained unanswered, 
owing to its not having been pressed by the French Government. 

Bahrain was not unvisited by Russian travellers, but it appeared to 
be regarded by the Russian Government with less solicitude than even 
Masqat. In October 1899 two Russian travellers were ascertained to be 
present in Bahrain and their stay was prolonged into the month of Decem- 
ber. In May 1902 a Russian marine zoologist visited Bahrain, spent 
about a fortnight in collecting specimens there, and had an ordinary in- 
terview before his departure with the Shaikh to whom he had brought a 
letter of introduction from ^the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr. This 
traveller, whose name was M. Bogoyavlevski, appears to have been really 
a scientist without political interests ; he also visited Kuwait. About a 
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year later tlie thanks of the Imperial Natural History Society of Moscow 
for the courtesy shown to their representative were conveyed to the 
Shaikh of Bahrain by the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr, who pro- 
bably welcomed the opportunity afforded of entering into friendly corre- 
spondence with the Shaikh. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Central Arabia, 1899-1905* 


Events in Central Arabia, which since the Turkish occupation of Hasa 
in 1S71 had very little affected the course of Persian Gulf ^affairs, at length 
began to make their influence felt again in the Gulf. 

About 1891 a great internal revolution had taken place in Central 
Arabia by which the whole of Najd had been brought into subjection to 
Ibn Rashid, the northern or Shammar Amir, not excluding even the terri- 
tories of Ibn Sa^ud, the southern or Wahhabi Amir, his former over- 
lord. About 1900 the power of the Wahhabi began to revive, and a 
struggle followed into which the Shaikh of Kuwait and the Turkish 
Government were drawn, with perceptible and even conspicuous results on 
the coast of the Gulf itself. Early in 1901 the Shaikh of Kuwait joined 
Ibn Sa^ud in an invasion of the debatable district of Qasim, between 
Southern and Northern Najd, which the Wahhabi Amirlwas endeavouring 
to wrest from his Shammar rival. The invasion in the end failed ; but 
the Shammar Amir, alarmed by its partial success, sought help of the 
Porte, whose vassal he professed himself to be. He also applied to the 
British Government for protection. The Government of Turkey were in no 
wise loath to interfere, and they began by trying to intimidate the Shaikh 
of Kuwait into abandonment of Ibn Sa^ud^s cause and into submission to 
themselves ; but their efforts were foiled by British support of the Shaikh. 
It was arranged that the Turks should restrain Ibn Rashid from fighting 
with Ibn Sa"ud on condition that the British Government on their part 
should oblige the Shaikh of Kuwait to remain quiet. 

Meanwhile the Wahhabi arms were making rapid progress in Najd, aud 
by the end of March 1904 Ibn Sa^ud had not only recovered his hereditary 
dominions proper but had also possessed himself of Qasim. The Turks 
were then tempted into marching from Turkish ‘TrSq to the assistance of 
Ibn Rashid j but shortly after their arrival in Qasim they were defeated 
by the Wahhabis and retired northwards. Early in 1905 a Turkish force 
larger than the first penetrated from Turkish “’Iraq into the neighbourhood 
of Qasim ; and in the meantime it had been amicably arranged between the 
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Porte and Ibn Sa^ud, in negotiations at Basrah^ that each of the two Amirs 
should in future govern his ancestral dominions as a vassal and official of 
the Sultan^ while the intervening district of Clasim should be occupied by 
Turkish troops with the free consent of all concerned and so brought under 
direct Turkish control. This scheme was actually carried into effect ; small 
Turkish garrisons were established in Clasim ; and an imaginary partition 
of the country into Turkish administrative districts took place. But Ihn 
Sa^udj who was now much stronger than Ibn Rashid^ had no intention of 
allowing himself to be restrained by the Turks from further victories. 
After the end of the period with which we are concerned Ibn Rashid fell 
in battle with the Wahhabis^ and the Turkish pacific occupation of 
Qasim^ which depended on an exact balance of power between Northern 
and Southern Najd^ came to an ignominious end. 

In the summer of 1905, while the Wahhabis, probably impressed to 
some extent by the Turkish annexation of Clasim, were militarily inactive, 
the son of their Amir appeared in the deserts of Hasa and Qatar and wrote 
thence to the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman to apprise them of his intention of 
visiting their country in the following year. His letters seemed to reawaken 
a danger that had lain dormant for fully a generation, and there was some 
consternation among the Trucial Shaikhs ; but remonstrances were 
addressed to him indirectly through the Shaikh of Kuwait, and no action 
followed his correspondence. 

Chiefly through their effects at Kuwait, the stirring changes in Central 
Arabia drew the attention of the Government of India to Najd for the 
first time in many years, and there was some renewal of the occasional 
intercourse with that country which had taken place in earlier times. In 
1901 it was proposed to send Muhammadan agents from India to Central 
Arabia to study the conditions prevailing there ; but the time was held to 
be inopportune. In the following year Ibn Sa'ud attempted to enter into 
correspondence with the British authorities, but his advances met with no 
encouragement. In 1904, for reasons of policy at Kuwait, the British 
Government requested the Porte not to send the Shammar Amir against 
the W ahhabis ; but their dissuasion was ignored. Ibn Sa^ud again sought 
British protection, and the idea of sending a British officer to the Wahhabi 
capital to discuss the situation with Ihn Sa'^ud himself was considered, but 
only to be rejected, for His Majesty "^s Government saw clearly how 
undesirable it was that they should be involved in any degree in Central 
Arabian politics. 

No other European power showed the slightest interest in the affairs 
of N&jd, if we except Russia, whose Consul-General at Bushehr had an 
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interview witli a son of the Wahhabi Amir at Kuwait during* a visit to 
that port in 1903. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Kuwait, 1899-1905. 


As has already been explained^ the principality of Kuwait was brought 
within the political purview of Britain by the prosj)ect of its becoming the 
terminus of a railway from the Mediterranean. During the period under 
consideration the importance of Kuwait to the British Government was still 
the same ; and eagerness to make themselves masters of the place^ which 
may or may not have been due to its value for railway purposes^ began to be 
evinced by the Turks. At the beginning of 1899 Shaikh Mubarak, the ruler 
of Kuwait, signed an Exclusive Agreement which debarred him in the 
same manner as the Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman were debarred) from 
receiving representatives of foreign powers other than Britain, and also (like 
the Sultan of ’Oman) from alienating any part of his territory to foreign 
governments or subjects without the previous approval of Britain. 
He received in return a written assurance of the continued exercise, on 
certain conditions, of British good otBces in his favour. Both documents 
were so drawn up as to bind, and apply to, the Shaikh’s heirs and success- 
ors as well as himself. 

The Agreement, which was in the first instance secret, had no sooner 
been concluded than the Turks endeavoured to assert their authority over 
Kuwait by various means. One -expedient was the despatch of a harbour 
master from Basrah with a small military guard to take charge of the port 
of Kuwait, hut the Shaikh did not suffer him to remain in the place. There 
was talk of forcible Turkish action against Ktxwait, and a strong warning 
was addressed to the Porte through His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, which elicited an amj)le disclaimer, accompanied, however, 
by assertions that Kuwait belonged to Turkey. A few months later, in 
1900, the Turkish Government were given to understand in unmistakeable 
terms that Britain could not consent to any alterations of the status quo, or 
cession of territory to foreigners, at Kuwait. In 1901, after the Shaikh^s 
return from his unsuccessful expedition into Najd, the Turkish Wali of 
Basrah visited Kuwait and endeavoured to cajole the dispirited ruler into 
accepting a Turkish garrison at Kuwait ; but Muharak had sufiicient firm- 
ness of mind left to refuse. The attempt was renewed later in the year 
through the commander of a Turkish gunboat, but again it failed, a British 
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vessel being present in the harbour ; and the Porte and the British Govern- 
ment then mutually agreed that the status quo at Kuwait should be respec- 
ted;. Before the end of the year^ in disregard of this agreement^ an attempt 
was made by the Turks, by means of an ultimatum, to compel the Shaikh 
to receive their troops. This time the Shaikh wavered, but in the end, 
supported by the presence of British vessels of war, returned a negative 
reply. The Porte then asserted that the ultimatum had not been authorised 
by themselves ; but a few weeks later there were various indications that a 
combined attack upon Kuwait by the Turks and Ibn Rashid was imminent. 
Ibn Rashid had already, for some time, been threatening the place from a, 
distance. A British naval force of five vessels was accordingly concentrated 
in Kuwait Bay, and arrangements were made to assist the Shaikh, both on 
sea and land, to repel the expected assault. This crisis, which happened 
at the beginning of the year 190*2, passed harmlessly over. 

Foiled in their design of seizing Kuwait town, the Turks resorted to 
piecemeal encroachments on Kuwait territory. Early in 1902 they estab- 
lished military posts at Safwanand Umm Qasr and on Bubiyan Island, 
their object being clearly to secure possession of Khor “^Abdullah and its 
branches \ nor could their withdrawal from these places be obtained. In the 
summer of 1902 arrangements were made at a base in Turkish territory for 
a piratical descent on the town of Kuwait from the sea, but they were 
divulged, and the vessels of the expedition were scattered by a British gun- 
boat at the mouth of the Shatt-al-^Arab. In the winter of 1902-03 a 
demonstration was made against Kuwait by Ibn Rashid, after which exter- 
nal alarms ceased ^ but the Shaikh had still to endure various persecutions 
at the hands of the Turks which his ownership of large estates in Turkish 
^Ira<j enabled them to inflict on him. 

In 1904 j, after a visit paid by the Viceroy of India to Kuwait at the end 
of 1903, it was decided to appoint a British political officer to Kuwait to 
watch Kuwait and Turkish and Central Arabian affairs, but, in consequence 
of a complaint by the Porte that the creation of this post amounted to a 
violation by Britain of the status quo^ it was, after the lapse of some 
months, left temporarily vacant. 

It should be observed that Germany, on account of her railway schemes, 
took almost as close an interest as Turkey in Kuwait, The visit of a 
German railway commission to Kuwait early in 1900 was the occasion of 
one of the warnings addressed by Britain to Turkey in regard to interfer- 
ence with the Shaikh \ and the German Ambassador at Constantinople was 
plainly informed, at the same time, that the Shaikh was not free to grant 
lands to the Baghdad Railway Company without the^ permission of the 
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British Government. Again in 1901 a German diplomatic protest was 
made in London, in support of one by Turkey^ on the subject of British 
intervention in Kuwait, The shifting of the focus of interest in Kuwaito- 
Turkish relations in 1902 from Kuwait Bay to Khor ’Abdullah may plau- 
sibly be ascribed to changed advice given by Germany to Turkey in 
regard to the site of the Gulf terminus of the railway. 

At the opening of the period the Russian Government were believed to 
entertain designs of establishing a port at Kuwait, and early in 1899 
several Armenians of Russian nationality were sent to Kuwait by the 
Russian Consul at Baghdad, who seemed to be the chosen instrument of 
Russian policy in this part of the world. A month later M. Krouglow 
visited Kuwait himself in the Gilyak ” and interviewed the Shaikh, but 
the door had already been closed to foreign political enterprise at Kuwait 
by the Shaikh’s Exclusive Agreement with Britain ; and the Persian side of 
the Gulf after this claimed most of Russia’s attention* During the crisis 
between himself and the Turkish authorities in 1901, the Shaikh of Kuwait 
communicated with the Russian representative at Baghdad, to what effect 
is not known j and at the end of the year the Russian man-of-war 
Varyag ” visited Kuwait. Her help was offered to the Shaikh for the 
purpose of maintaining his independence, which was then still threatened, 
but it was not accepted. In 1902 the Russian Vice-Consul at Bushehr 
came to Kuwait in the Russian war vessel Askold;” and in 
1908, when the Russian cruiser ^^Boyarin” and the French cruiser 
^^Infernet ” visited the port in company, the Russian Consul-General was 
on board the former ; but the interest of Russia in Kuwait had by that 
time become platonic. 


Affairs and foreign relations of Turkish 'Iraq^, 1899-1905. 


Affairs in Turkish ’Iraq have been anticipated in dealing with the 
internal affairs of Turkey above, and the foreign relations of the province 
were confined to commercial and ordinary matters. 

Consular representation underwent some expansion, the most important 
changes being made, among foreign nations, by Russia, who in 1899 estab- 
lished a Vice-Consulate at Basrah, charged with the protection of French 
as well as of Russian interests, and in 1 901 raised the status of the Russian 
post at Baghdad to that of a Consulate-General, British representation 
was strengthened also, but for independent reasons, not by way of rejoin- 
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der. In 1903 a British Vice-Consul was substituted for the British Con- 
sular Agent at Karbala ; and in 1905 an Assistant for, Trade and Commerce 
was added to the staff of the Political Resident at Baghdad. In 1905 a 
new Residency built and owned by the British Govormnent^j came under 
occupation by the British estahlishments at Baghdad. 


Affairs and foreign relations of ’Arabistan, 1899-1905. 
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Some of the events of the i^eriod in Arabistan have already been 
described in relating the internal history of Persia^ and it only remains to 
notice those which were specially connected with external politics. 

Interest centred chiefly in an effort made by the central Persian 
Government^ possibly at Russian instigation, to reduce the power of the 
Shaikh of Muhammareh, — a design which was frustrated principally 
through support lent by the British Government to the Shaikh. In 1900 
it became known that the Shah’s Government intended to place the customs 
of ’Arabistan, hitherto farmed to the Shaikh, under the direct administra- 
tion of the reorganised Customs Department ; and the Shaikh was greatly 
alarmed at the prospect, mostly because of the further inroads on his 
executive authority which it seemed to him to portend. In 1901 the 
transfer of the customs was actually ordered, but Shaikh Khaz’al was 
successful in obtaining a respite and sent an agent to Tehran to negotiate 
there on his behalf in consultation with British Legation. At 
length an arrangement was effected whereby the Shaikh retained' the 
nominal headship of the customs, while their technical administration was 
placed in Belgian hands, and various financial advantages and the continu- 
ance of certain traditional immunities enjoyed by the Shaikh and his 
subjects in regard to customs were conceded to him. In 1903 and 1904; 
the Persian Government showed a tendency to encroach on the position 
which they had granted to the Shaikh with reference to the Customs ; 
but the Shaikh, with British diplomatic encouragement, successfully 
opposed their moves. 

The customs question was only one asi)ect of a larger one, — that of the 
Shaikh’s political position ma a vis of the central Government ; and it was 
in the wider field of conflict that he benefited most by British support. At 
the end of 1903, in view of the aggressive action of Tehran, His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Minister in Persia was authorised to inform the Shaikh, who 
was much dismayed by threatened Russian interference in the case, that the 
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British Government would protect Muhammareh from naval attack by a 
foreign power, and would afford him their general good offices and support, 
so long as he continued loyal to the Shah^s Government and conformed to 
such advice as might he given him by Britain. The British Minister also 
entered into communication with the Persian Government on the subject of 
Southern ^Arabistan and intimated to them that Britain, while she fully 
recognised the sovereignty of Persia over Muhammareh and its dependen- 
cies, could not regard with indifference any political changes there which 
might prejudicially affect British interests or afford foreign powers an 
opportunity of interfering in local affairs. A satisfactory reply was 
received, at the beginning of 1903, from the Persian Government ; and a 
little later the favourable arrangements arrived at in regard to the 
■’Arabistan customs was made public^ the ShaikVs chief anxiety being at 
the same time set at rest by a formal grant to him and his subjects from 
the Shah, in proprietary right, of the districts of Muhammareh, Pallahiyeh 
and Hindiyan, of which he had feared that he and they might be arbitrarily 
deprived ^by the Government. Renewed apprehensions on the part of 
the Shaikh were relieved at the end of 1903 by fresh assurances from His 
Britannic Majesty^s Minister in Persia, who had then lately visited 
M uhammareh . 

The attitude of Russia during the contest, thus happily^ concluded, had Russian 
been consistently adverse to the Shaikh. In 1899, not long after the visit 
of the Gilyak to the Shatt-al-'^Arab, the Russian Consul-General at 
Isfahta had come to Muhammareh and endeavoured to intimidate the 
Shaikh, whom he informed that Russia was about to acquire a port in the 
Persian Gulf and would enter into political competition wuth Britain in 
that part of the world. In 1902 the Russian I'epresentative at Tehran had 
actively supported the displacement of the Shaikh by the Belgian customs 
administration, and during the progress of the negotiations at the capital 
the Shaikh^ s agent there had been bullied by the Russians to such an 
extent as to cause fears of his master’s succumbing entirely to Russian 
influence, — a prospect which was the immediate reason of the important 
assurance given by Britain at the close of that year. A Russian Consular 
Agent was appointed in ^Arabistan in 1902 in the person of a Dutch 
merchant at Nasiri (Ahwaz). In 1904 Russian travellers made a tour 
in Southern '’Ai’abistan, a Russian decoration was conferred on the Shaikh 
through the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr, and a Russian trade 
commissioner visited Muhammareh and the Karun 3 but Russian policy in 
■’Arabist to had by this time been decisively checked. 

The Shaikh’s relations with Turkey, in which country he had great Th& Shaikh 
possessions on the western bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab, were characterised Taihey, 
by dignity and reserve ; they were not entirely friendly. 
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The principal British interests in ^Arabistan were stilly as in the past^ 
those represented by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company 
and Messrs. Lynch. There was a continuance of vexatious opposition to 
British steam navigation and of arbitrary grain embargoes. The British 
subsidy of the Company was renewed^ on the expiration of the period for 
which it was granted^ in 1899 ; but the Government of India decided to 
contribute to it for only one year longer^ their decision being dictated by 
principles in regard to a division of financial burdens in the Middle East 
between themselves and Her Majesty^s Government^ not by any doubt of 
the importance of British interests on the Karun. In 1902 the Persian 
Government^ to the detriment of British trade^ closed custom houses which 
existed at Nasiri and Shushtar and insisted on the payment of all duties at 
Muhammareh j but in 1903 they were persuaded to reconsider and reverse 
this step. 

At the end of 1899 the road connecting Ahwaz with Isfahan vid the 
Bakhtiyari country^ work on which had been begun during the last period, 
was opened for traffic and materially facilitated trade. In 1904 efforts 
were made to arrange for the opening of the Khurramabad- Ahwaz road, a 
concession for which was held by a British corporation ; but they wefe 
brought to a standstill by an attack in the Dirakwand Lur country upon 
two British officers engaged in studying on the spot the political conditions 
of the enterprise. 

In 1905 arrangements were concluded between an important British 
Oil Company and the Bakhtiyari Khans for the exploitation, on the 
borders of Northern ^Arabistan, of a concession which the former had 
obtained for working mineral oil in Persia. 

In 1903-04 the question of irrigating a portion of ^Arabistan from the 
Karun, of which nothing had been heard for some years, was resuscitated 
by a Dutch engineer. It was followed with close attention by the British 
authorities who foresaw that, if the scheme were carried out under foreign 
auspices, it might put an end to British navigation on the Karun without 
any compensating advantage to British interests ; and eventually in 1905 
it was investigated on the ground by a British Irrigation engineer from 
India, who found it to be unpractical, and who was charged with the 
preparation of a more satisfactory project in case one should be required. 

The visit of the British Minister in Persia to ^Arabistan in 1903 has 
already been mentioned ; another, to Northern “^Arabistan only, had been 
paid by his predecessor in 1899. In 1904, to meet a need for improved 
British representation in the country, the British Vice-Consulate at 
Muhammareh was made a Consulate, and a British Vice-Consul for 
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Northern ^Arabistan^ to whom an Indian military egcort was allowed^ was 
appointed to Nasiri (Ahwaz), 


Affairs and foreign relations of the Persian Coast and Islands, 

X899-1905, 


The history of the period in the Persian Coast and Islands has already 
been noticed, in more than one of its aspects, in what precedes. Only a 
few matters of external interest connected with it remain to be mentioned* 

Eussian attention was for some time directed to the lower part of the 
Persian coast and its islands. In September 1900 M. Siromiatnikoff, 
whose commercial mission will engage attention later on, arrived at Bandar 
^ Abbas in a native boat from Lingeh along with some; other Russians and 
asked to see the coal left behind by the Gilyak,^^ but the Persian 
Deputy-Governor feigned to be ignorant of its existence. The coal 
remained in the same place until 1904, notwithstanding a proposal} for its 
removal by “^e Belgian Director of Customs, and it was locally regarded 
as being still Russian property. 

On the 26th of December 1901 the Russian cruiser Varyag,^^ on 
return from her cruise in the Persian Gulf, called at Lingeh and ex- 
changed salutes with the Persian battery * on the 27th the Russian Consul- 
General from Bushehr, who was on board, disembarked and insjDected the 
town and its environs ; and on the same evening the Varyag left again 
for Bandar ^Abbas. At Bandar Abbas salutes and oflScial visits were 
exchanged and the public were freely admitted to the ship. On the last 
day of the year the Varyag left Bandar ^Abbas for Karachi, but the 
Russian Consul-General remained behind and occupied himself in 
visiting Qishm and in collecting information at the Bandar ^Abbas custom 
house until the arrival of the up-mail enabled him to return to Bushehr. 

In February 1902 a Russian, M. Ritman, who appeared to be a 
military officer, arrived at Lingeh from Bushehr, having apparently made 
the journey between the two places by land ; from Lingeh he proceeded to 
Bandar ’Abbas, visiting Basidu, Laft and Qishm town on the way, and 
on the 19th of March he left Bandar 'Abbas for Kirman. In March 
1903 the Russian Consul-General at Bushehr again visited Lingeh, this 
time in the Russian cruiser Boyarin," and made enquiries about the 
representation of the British Government at Basidu and the flying of the 
British flag there. 
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Claims for compensation on the part of British subjects and British 
protected persons had been accumulating for a number of years when, in 
1900, an attempt was made to bring them to a settlement. Including 
some which had arisen in ^Arabistan and Persian Makran as well a,s in the 
Persian Coast and Islands, more than a hundred claims were found to 
exist, and their aggregate value was between £2/5,000 and £30,000. Pro- 
ceedings between the British and Persian authorities continued until 1905, 
but no progress was made towards a settlement, the reason being the 
adoption of dilatory tactics by the Persian Government. 

Careful supervision was exercised by the British authorities over the 
affairs of the British coal station and settlement at Basidu, whicdi was to 
some extent utilised as an asylum by refugees from Persian territory ; 
and in 1904 the island of Hanjam was re-occupied, ostensibly for tele- 
graphic but really for political reasons, with the result that in the follow- 
ing year the Persian authorities took steps, which the Arab inhabitants 
at first found alarming and seemed inclined to resist, for strengthening 
their position there. In 1905 a serious demonstration was made by a 
mob against the British Agency at Lingeh, but satisfactory reparation 
was obtained. 
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Foreignlactivity on the Persian Coast was manifested chiefly in the 
creation of new consular posts. In 1901 a Russian Consnlate-Genera.1 was 
instituted at Bushehr ; and in 1904 a Rtissian Consular Agency, subse- 
quently raised to the rank of a Consulate, was opened at Bandar Abbas. 
The French Vice-Consulate founded at Bushehr in 1889 was still main- 
tained, as was also a German Vice-Consulate which had. existed there 
since 1897. In 1905 there was a Consular Agency a.t Lingeh which 
represented both Russia and France ; as a French institution it dated from 
1899, when an attempt had been made at Lingeh to promote the use 
by native vessels of the French flag. 

There was a corresponding expansion of British political representation, 
necessitated chiefly by the activity of foreign powers. In 1900 a British 
Vice-Consul (and Assistant to the Resident) was appointed at Bandar 
^ Abbas ; and in 1904 the post there was made a Consulaite and its consular 
district extended, certain tracts on the Arabian side of the Gulf beinsr at 
the same time placed under the political supervision of the incumbent. In 
1903 a British Consulate was established at Shiraz under a European 
officer. In 1904 consular status was conferred on certain members of the 
British Residency staff at Bushehr ; a Commercial Assistant was at the 
same time added ; and in 1905 the Resident was provided with a Second 
Assistant. 
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Affairs and foreign relations of Persian Makran, 1899-1905. 

Even Persian Makran was affected by the political activity o£ tlie 
period. In 1900 a Russian, described in the Russian press as a professor of 
natural science in the College of the Cadet Corps at Moscow, an individual 
whose scientific curiosity invariably carried hina to fields of political interest 
and who had already visited Bampur and Persian Baluchistan in 1898, 
attempted to penetrate from Sistan into British Baluchistan, but did not 
succeed. After 1900 Chahbar became a principal objective of Russian 
railway policy in Persia ; and in 1901 the' Russian representative at Lingeh 
was engaged in enquiries regarding the customs of Gwadur. 

A British Vice-Consulate was established at Bam in 1905, but was not 
long maintained. Some progress was made in Persian Makran during this 
period, at meetings between British and Persian officials, in the settlement 
of numerous claims of British subjects to compensation for injuries and 
crimes against them. The proceedings held in the years 1901 and 1905 
were the most satisfactory. 

British response to the activity of foreign powers iu the Persian 
Quit region, 1899-1905. 

From what has gone before it will be clear that in 1899-1900 the 
predominance of Britain in the Persian Gulf, between which and the 
security of British India an intimate connection existed, w’as seriously 
threatened by the policy of foreign powers, especially by that of Russia, 
Prance, and Germany. The naval designs of Russia in the Persian Gulf 
and her railAvay schemes in Persia, the French project of a naval base in the 
Gulf of ■’Oman, and the powers acquired by Germany for constructing a- 
railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf were all circumstances 
of serious import, though the full significance of the last was not as yet 
generally realised. To guard against the possible consequences to herself 

these developments Britain had recourse to precautions, some of a 
diplomatic or parliamentary, some of a naval or military order, which we 
now proceed to describe. 

The first diplomatic measure taken by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government was the delivery to the Persian Government in April 1900 of a 
reminder concerning the priority of British railway rights in Southern 
Persia under the Shah-’s assurance* of 1 889 ; it was prompted by the 
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* Vide page 2036, ^ost. 
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assembling at Tehran of the Russian survey mission which in 1900 overran 
the whole of Southern Persia^ headed by an official who in the Russian 
press was described as Director of Persian Railways.’^^ In carrying out 
the instructions of Her Majesty^s Government the British representative at 
Tehran forwarded to the Persian Minister for Foreign A airs a copy of the 
autograph letter of the late Nasir-ud-Din Shah to which his reminder 
referred ; a translation of that document will be found elsewhere in this 
Gazetteer. The authenticity of the promise was readily admitted by both 
the Sadr-i-A^zam and the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. It was 
not possible^ in consequence of the weak health at the time of the reigning 
Shahj that the British representative at Tehran should bring the question 
personally to His Persian Majesty^s notice ; but various steps were taken to 
ensure that he should be made aware of the existence of the document^ and 
they were such that in the end no doubt remained that Muzaffar-ud-Din 
Shah had both seen it and admitted its binding force. The Russian 
Minister at Tehran also^ in conversation with the British Charge d^ Affaires^ 
stated that he was avrare of the Shah'^s promise regarding railways in the 
south. If the Russians were at that time inclined to attempt a practical 
encroachment on the railway rights of Great Britain in Southern Persia^ 
the production of Nasir-ud-Dm’s written promise and its recognition by 
his son and successor may have operated as a deterrent^ and may have 
been the cause of their ultimately taking no action. 

The second British diplomatic measure related to the control of the 
customs of Southern Persia^ upon which there was a danger that Russia 
might establish some lien. Discussion of the subject began in 1899 on the 
basis of a pledge given by Persia to Britain in 1897 that the Southern 
Customs would never be placed under foreign supervision or control. It 
was prolonged until 1904 when the Persian Government with apparent 
reluctance at length’admitted that in pledging part of their customs 
revenue as security for Russian loans in 1900 and 1902 they had not 
consciously contravened the guarantee of 1897 in any particular, The 
British Government in taking no^of this admission^ which they did not 
regard as satisfactory, officially informed the Shah^s Ministers that the 
assurance of 1897 must still be considered as valid, and that in the event 
of any attempt on the part of Persia to ignore the rights of Britain 
thereunder, the necessary steps would be taken by the British Government 
to ensure that they were respected. The firm attitude which the British 
Government maintained throughout the long controversy on this question 
had undoubtedly a salutary effect j and it is not impossible that, if that 
attitude had been less inflexible, some alienation of the Southern Customs, 
including those of the Gulf, might actually have occurred in favour of 
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Russia or of Russian creditors of Persia. In the result the customs of 


Pars and of the Persian Gulf were specifically excluded from those 
pledged as security for the Russian loans^ and the q[uestion which remained 
was that of the precise meaning of the phrase Pars and the Persian 
Gulf/^ — an expression which His Majesty^s Government contended must, 
under the guarantee of 1897, be regarded as synonymous with Southern 
Persia and as including Muhammareh. 

A third British diplomatic measure, already referred to above, was the 
signing of a Trade Declaration between Britain and Persia early in 1903, 
thereby the new Persian tariff secretly arranged between Russia and 
Persia in 1901 was made inalterable without British consent. This step 
prevented the continuance of a procedure which might otherwise have 
been maintained to the increasing disadvantage of British trade. 

The fourth measure was of a parliamentary character. It consisted in 
an announcement made on the 5th May 1908 by Lord Lansdowne, speak- 
ing as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in reply to a question by 
Lord Lamington. The passage referring to the Persian Gulf was report- 
ed as follows in the Times of the 6th of May ; — 

I now'pass to the closely-connected subject of the Persian Gulf. I feel sure that the 
noble lord’s interest in the Baghdad railway scheme was because he felt it did closely 
affect our interest in the Persian Gulf. I do not yield to the noble lord in the interest 
which I take in the Persian Gulf, or in the feeling that this country stands with regard 
to the navigation of the Persian Gul E in a position different from that of any other 
Power. The noble lord told your lordships with absolute truth that it was owing to 
British enterprise, to the expenditure of British lives and money, that the Persian Gulf 
is at this moment open to the navigation of the world. It was our ships that cleared 
those waters of pirates ; it was we who put down the slave trade ; it was we who buoyed 
and beaconed those intricate waters. Well, at this moment, out of a total trade in the 
Gulf ports of £3,600,000— the figures are those for 1901 ; we have none later— 
£2,300,000 represents the commeice of this country ; so that it is clear that, up to the 
present, at all events, we have succeeded in preserving a liberal share of that commerce. 
But there is no doubt that in the Gulf, as in other parts of Persia, we are feeling very 
keenly the competition of other Powers. That, I am afraid, is our fate not only in 
Persian waters; nor can we expect, because we have been in the development , of 
commerce throughout the world the pioneers of that form of civilisation, that we shall 
always be able to maintain the position of superiority which we at first enjoyed. The 
noble lord asked me for a statement of our policy with regard to the Persian Gulf. I 
think I can give him one in a few simple words. It seems to me that our policy 
should be directed in the first place to protect and promote British trade in these waters 
In the next place I do not think that he suggests, or that we should suggest, that these 
efforts should be directed towards the exclusion of the legitimate trade of other Powers. 
(Hear, Hear,) In the third place — I say it without hesitation — we should regard the 
establishment of a naval base or a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other 
Power as a very grave menace to British interests, and we should certainly resist it with 
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all the means at our disposal. (Cheers.) I say that in no minatory spirit, because, so 
far as I am aware, no proposals are on footforthe establishment of a foreign naval base 
in the Persian Gulf. I at least have heard of none ; and I cannot help thinking 
that the noble lord waxed almost unnecessarily warm at the idea of such a foreign 
intrusion, with which, so far as I ana aware, we are not at present threatened. 

More than a year before, at an informal interview which he had on 
che 19th of March 1902 with the French Ambassador in London, Lord 
Lansdowne had remarked with reference to the Persian Gnlf that Great 
Britain ^'entertained the strongest objection to, and would certainly 
oppose, any attempt on the part of other Powers to create strategical 
bases or fortified harbours in those waters/’’ and his statement of the 
5th May 1908 was therefore the expression, not of sudden resolve, but 
of the deliberate and fixed policy of His Majesty’s Government. The 
statement did not escape notice in the quarter to which, doubtless, it 
was principally addressed. On the 6th of May the Russian Ambassador 
remarked to Lord Lansdowne that he had read it with interest, and 
that he saw nothing in it to which exception could be taken. He added 
that Lord Lansdowne probably had Russia in his mind when he spoke, 
hut that Russia had no idea of establishing a naval base in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Selecbiou of The apparent intention of the Russian Government in 1899 to establish 
Biitiab iwal ^ ^aval station in the Persian Gulf together ’with the jproceedings of the 
Persian Gulf French in regard to Bandar Jissah in the same year, obliged the British 
Government to consider what counteractive measures would be required 
in case of a Russian, or of a combined Russain and French, scheme being 
carried into effect. 

To enter in detail on the inquiries which were held, on the discussions 
which followed, or on the decisions which were finally reached would be 
inexpedient ; suffice it to say that the attention of the British Government 
was directed to harbours, anchorages and land positions near the entrance 
of the Gulf, and especially to certain points on the islands opposite Bandar 
'Abbas and on the Ruus-al-Jibal promontory, between which lie the 
Straits of Hormuz. In 1902 the situation was considered in its strategical 
bearings at a conference between representatives of the Admiralty, War 
Office, Foreign Office and India Office in London ; and at a later date 
the military policy of His Majesty's Government was finally laid down 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence. We shall confine ourselves to 
describing some more or less overt naval precautions which were taken, 
chiefly through the agency of the Government of India, between the 
years 1900 and 1905, 
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In ID 00 preliminary reports upon a number of the principal harbours 
and anchorages of the Gulf were submitted by Commander H. A, 
Phillipps^ R.N.^ Senior Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf^ and were duly 
considered by the Admiralty and India Office. In 1903 a survey was 
made of the whole Persian coast of the Gulf and of a part of the coast of 
Persian Makrto ; it was conducted by commander H. B. T. Somervillej 
B.N.j specially deputed from England for the duty^ in conjunction with 
commander T. W. ICemp^ R.N., Senior Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf. 
The object of the survey was to ascertain the points offering the greatest 
advantages for the establishment of a defended port on the eastern shores 
of the Persian Gulf by a foreign power strong upon land ; and special 
notice was given to the facilities that existed at each place for connecting 
the portj when established^ by rail with the interior of Persia. At the end 
of 1903, during the tour of His Excellency Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, 
in the Persian Gulf, much time and attention were devoted by the Viceroy 
in person and by Rear Admiral G. L. Atkinson- Willes, the Naval Com*- 
mander-in-Chief who accompanied him^, to the study of the strategical 
problem uj)on the spot ; remarks on the places visited were embodied by 
the Admiral in a report ; and early in 1904* the views of the Government 
of India were placed before His Majesty'^s Government in a special des^ 
patch. These proceedings related particularly to the defensive measures 
which it might be necessary to take at the mouth of the Gulf ; but in 
the course of the cruise Khor Musa and Khor ^Abdullah, which were 
important for reasons of a different order, were visited, and subsequently 
formed the subjects of separate despatches addressed by the Government 
of India to his Majesty^s Government. Khor Musa had been roughly 
surveyed by H. M, S. Sphinx’’^ in May 1903, and Khor ^Abdullah was 
similarly surveyed by the same vessel in July of the next year— -without 
landing of shore parties, but not without protests on the part of the 
Turkish Government. A more exact survey of Khor •'Abdullah, proposed 
by His Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief in 1904 and sanc- 
tioned hy His Majesty^s Government in the same year, was placed on the 
programme of the Royal Indian Marine Surveying Ship Investigator 
for 1905-06. 

A survey less important, but political rather than commercial in 
motive, was one of the waters between Bahrain, Hasa and Qatar which was 
made by the Investigator in 1901-02. In the course of the operations 
poles were erected on the mainland and a party landed to connect the 
triangulation with that of Bahrain, — proceedings which came to the 
^owledge of the Porte and which provoked remonstrances on their part. 

33 A 
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Interest in the British settlement of Basidu on Qishm Island was 
revived by the situation which now existed. Enquiry in 1901 showed 
that the relies of former British military and naval occupation comprised 
the remains of two double-storeyed dwelling-houses, an Assistant Sur* 
geon^s house, the house and store-room of a contractor, a workshop, a 
small barrack, a small caravanserai^ a cemetery, and three water-tanks ; 
but all of these were in bad repair, and all the buildings, except one of 
the dwelling-houses, were unrepairable. The Coal Agent in charge of the 
British flag-stafE and flag and his assistant were found to be occupying 
quarters of their own in the neighbourhood which were not the property 
of Government. It was decided that, as the Government buildings were 
not required, no attempt should be made to repair them. In order, 
however, to emphasize the British position at BajSidu it was ordered that 
the flag, which hitherto it had been customary to hoist only on Sundays, 
on holidays, and on the arrival of a ship, -should be flown in future every 
day from sunrise to sunset. 

In 1902 the extent of the British station at Basidu was investigated, 
audit appeared that the limits had never been defined. The adjoining 
villages of Singau and Old Basidu (the former uninhabited since 1883, 
the latter known also by the alternative name of Nakhlistan) had at one 
time, it was believed, formed part of the British station ; but they had 
at a later period come to be regarded as situated outside — Singau since 
1864, and Old Basidu since 1874 at least— and taxes had been collected 
at both by the Persian Zabit of Qishm. The Government of India, on 
consideration of the evidence, directed that Singau should be treated as 
included in, and Old Basidu— where revenue was still taken by the 
Persian authorities— as excluded from, the British station ; they suggested 
however to the Secretary of State for India that it was possible, and might 
be advisable, to claim for the British station the same limits as had 
belonged to the earlier Portuguese settlement, which apparently included 
Nakhlistan and QaPeh Haji Karim. 

In 1901 attention was directed to a channel which leads from the open 
sea to Basidu along the southern and western coasts of Qishm and which, 
it was thought, might be found deeper and more convenient for steam 
vessels than the ordinary direct approach. A survey of this channel 
was accordingly ordered^ but want of time prevented its execution in the 
season 1901-02, and, though it was examined by the Eoyal Indian 
Marine Ship Lawrence, and traversed by Lord Curzon in 1903, it was 
not included in the survey programme of 1904-05. Eventually it was 
arranged that, unless more important work interfered, it should be carried 
out in the cold weather of 19(i5'*06. 
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The possibility of immigration into Basidu, especially from Lingeh 
where the regime of the Imperial Persian Customs was now pressing heavily 
upon trade, began in 1902; to demand consideration. A merchant of 
Qishm town, agent for a Hindu rice-exporting firm at Calcutta, applied for 
permission to land 10,000 bags of rice at Basidu and build a godown 
near the landing place ; and similar enquiries, made from time to time by 
inhabitants of Lingeh and others, some of which are mentioned in the his- 
tory of the coast of FSrs, indicated that Basidu, if the British Government 
were prepared to countenance the scheme, might possibly develop into a 
customs-free trade distributing centre of considerable importance. The 
opinion of a meeting of representatives of the Admiralty and India and 
Foreign Offices, held in London in July 1902 to consider questions con- 
Uected with Basidu and other places, was, however, adverse to the 
encouragement of immigration on account of the political complications 
which it might entail. Orders had already been issued by Colonel 
Kemball, the Political Kesident in the Persian Gulf, and had been 
confirmed by the Government of India, that British subjects should 
not be prevented from settling at Basidu if they wished to do so, 
but that any buildings erected by them should be temporary only, and 
that the sites should be allotted by the Residents In May 1905 the 
Government of jlndia further directed that the immigration of non-British 
settlers should be discouraged so far as possible, and that the Resident 
should keep a watch upon the arrival of new settlers, British or foreign, 
who might erect huts or appear to be more than passing visitors. These 
instructions sufficed to prevent, if prevention was really required, an 
influx of merchants and others into Basidu, 

Basidu was visited in April and May 1901 by a native official of the 

Persian Imperial Customs who stated that a Customs employ^ would 
shortly be posted at Old Basidu for the prevention of the arms trade. 
No action followed his visits, but it was laid down by the Indian 
authorities that no- Persian official should be allowed to reside in the 
British statiouiwithout the express consent of the British Government* 

M. Ritman^s visit to Basidu in 1902 and the enquiries of M. -Pa^sek 
in 1903 about the British position there have already been mentioned 
as evidences of Russian activity near the entrance of the Gulf. 

In 1904 the British telegraph station on Hanjam Island, abandoned 
since 1880, was re-established ; and an extension of telegraphic communica*- 
tion was arranged, partly by cable and partly by land line across Qishm 
Island, from Hanjam to Bandar Abbas, At one time it was proposed by 
the naval authorities to locate the new telegraph station at Basidu, but 
Hanjam was ultimately preferred. 
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The attention of the British authorities was necessarily engaged^, from 
an early stage of the strategical discussion^ by the great inlets of the Ruus- 
al-Jibal headland. The i[uestion of practical measures was in this instance 
complicated by an uncertainty, not finally dispelled until 1905, as to the 
political status of the territories concerned and the action taken was in 
consequence not free from inconsistency. 

The principal indentation in Ruus-al-Jibal is Khor-ash-Sham or Elphin- 
sfcone Inlet, which opens into the peninsula from the Persian Gulf and is 
divided from Malcolm Inlet, a corresponding arm of the Gulf of ^Oman, 
only by a slender isthmus known as Maqlab. Prom 1864 until 1868, 
under the Masqat telegraph conventions of 1864 and 1865, a land line of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department had traversed the isthmus of 
Maqlab and a British telegraph station had existed upon a small island in 
Khor-ash-Sham. In 1902 it was regarded by the Government of India as 
uncertain whether the Ruus-al-Jibd tract pertained to the Sultanate of 
Masqat or was connected with Trucial ^Oman, and whether its rude inhabit- 
ants, the Shihuh and Dhahuriyin, were legally as well as virtually 
autonomous. If Ruus-al-Jibal were a part of the Sultan of ^Oman^s 
dominions, it must be treated as subject to the Anglo-French Declaration 
of 1862 and action by Great Britain inconsistent with that declaration must 
be avoided ; if, on the other hand, it belonged to one or more of the Trucial 
Shaikhs, or were completely independent, the British Government would 
be free to take such steps as they wished without risk of international 
complications. 

The first recommendations of the Government of India, made in 1902, 
Were compatible with all j)ossible views as to the ownership of Ruus-al- Jibal. 
They were that Telegraph Islet in Khor-ash-Sham should be re-oecupied, 
the British flag being hoisted and a Native Agent stationed there as at 
Basidu, and that the strip of littoral from Dibah to Khor Kalba on the 
eastern side of the ^Oman promontory should be recognised by the British 
Government as a dependency of Sharjah, and therefore afe' subject' to the 
agreements existing between the Shaikh of Sharjah and the British 
Government. Both recommendations were accepted by His Majesty's 
Government. 

In 1904}, shortly after Lord Curzon^s cruise in the Persian Gulf and 
examination of the various inlets of Ruus-al-Jibal, the Government of 
India, who at this time inclined to the view that the district did not belong 
to the Sultan of 'Oman, suggested that, under arrangements with the 
neighbouring tribes, flagstaffs should be planted on the Maqlab isthmus 
and on Ghanam Island as weU as on Telegraph Islet, the British flag be- 
ing hoisted on them when required. The proposal was in the first instance 
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approved by His Majesty'^s G-overnment^ and the flagstaffs^ consisting of 
tubular iron poles 38 feet in height, were erected by H. M. S. Sphinx 
in the positions selected for them on the 21st and 22nd of November 
1904. 

Early in 190 5, however, in connection with the French flag arbitration 
proceedings at the Hague, fresh facts came to light which made it impos- 
sible to regard the Euus-al-Jibal promontory otherwise than as a part of 
the Sultanate of ^Oman» This in itself might |^not have necessitated the 
abandonment of the new flagstaffs, but a further difficulty had arisen"at the 
end of 1904 in regard to the pattern of flag to be flown ; and the Admir- 
alty, influenced chiefly by the consideration that the protection of the flags 
would devolve on the Royal Navy ; and that their presence, unaccompanied 
by the proclamation of a protectorate or by formal annexation, would not 
avail to prevent foreign powers from hoisting similar flags in adjoining 
positions, opposed the retention of the fiagstaffis. Meanwhile the erection 
of the staffs, though carried out with all possible secrecy, had not escaped 
notice, and an article referring to that on Ghanam Island, — probably from 
the pen of M. Goguyer at Masqat, — appeared in the Ahram,^^ an 
Arabic newspaper at Cairo, on the 21st June 1905. The removal of the 
flagstaffs was decided on, but was deferred until the conclusion of the 
proceedings at the Hague ; it was eventually carried out in part on the 
18th October 1905 by the telegraph steamer Patrick Stewart.''^ The 
staff on Ghanam Islanc^ was found intact, but that on Maqlab had beeii 
thrown down and stripped of its fittings by the Arabs of the neighbour- 
hood. The staff on Telegraph Islet was left in ntn pending further 
consideration of the question. 

In 1904 it was proposed by the Government of India to establish a 
light-house, partly in the interests of navigation and partly in order to 
strengthen the political position of Britain in the Ruus-al-Jibal district, 
either upon the extremity of the Ruus-al-Jibal promontory or upon 
one of the three islands known as the Quoins (Salamah wa Binat-ha) . 
Preparations were even made for proceeding with the work ; but in con- 
sequence, it would seem, of the altered views of the British Government 
as to the ownership of Ruus-al-Jibal, the scheme w^as not pursued, 
though it was still strongly advocated by shipping interests in the Gulf. 

British naval demonstrations. 

An effective rejoinder to Russian and French displays of naval force 
was made on various occasions, at the instance of the Government o£ 
India, by the despatch of British vessels of superior stren?^th to the Gulf; 
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atid the tear of Lord Curzon^ as Viceroy of India, at the end of 1903, 
constituted a demonstration of power and splendour which no foreign 
nation could hope to rival in Persian Gulf waters. 

In 1901 H. M. S. Higliflyer^^^ the flagship of Rear-Admiral Bosan- 
quet, commanding the East India Squadron, made a cruise in the Gulf, 
visiting Sur, Masqat, Bushehr, and Bandar ^Abbas ; she was the largest 
ship and carried the heaviest guns yet seen in the Gulf. 

The cruise of the Russian Varyag^^ in December 1901 was answered 
by a visit from H.M.S. Amphitrite, Captain Windham, a first-class 
cruiser of 11,000 tons, which was diverted to the Persian Gulf on her 
way from England to China. The Amphitrite,’^ which arrived at 
Aden on the 1st of June 190^, anchored in Risut bay on the evening 
of the 4jth J une and made use of her electric lights after dark ; on the 
5th of June she coasted along the district of Dhufar and halted for the 
night ofi one of the 'Kuria Muria islands ; on the 6th she stopped off 
Ras Madrakah and landed a party for musketry practice. On the 8th of 
J une the Amphitrite arrived at Masqat and saluted the Sultanas flag 

with ^1 guns, and on the following day a visit was paid by her officers to 
the Sultan. On the 10th the Sultan made a return visit and was shown 
heavy gun practice at sea outside the harbour ; the firing was good and 
he was greatly impressed. Some of the inhabitants of Masqat were allow- 
ed to come on board and were shown over the ship. The same afternoon, 
after landing the Sultan, the Amphitrite proceeded to Sur carrying 
Major Cox, the Political Agent at Masqat, who remained on board during 
the rest of the tour. Prom Sur the Amphitrite returned to Masqat, 
touched at Sib and Barkah, and on the 13th of June reached Bandar 
Abbas; the following day a salute of 21 guns was fired and visits were 
exchanged with the Persian Deputy- Governor of the place. On the night 
of the 14th the Amphitrite anchored off Hanjam, and on the 17th she 
reached Bushehr. A visit to Bahrain, which had been contemplated, was 
abandoned on account of the dangerousness of the approach for a ship of 
the Amphitrite's draught. At Bushehr, on the 18th, the Persian flag 
was saluted and a visit paid to the Governor. The Amphitrite then 
crossed to Kuwait, where a cordial reception was given her in the 
Shaikh s absence by Shaikh Jabir, his eldest son. On her way down the 
Gulf the "" Amphitrite anchored within sight of Dohah in Qatar, visited 
the coast of Trucial "Oman on the 22nd of June, and rounded Musandam 
on the evening of the 23rd. In the Gulf of "Oman she anchored off 
Bidyah in the Shamailiyah district, and on the - 25th she concluded her 
cruise, by disembarking Major Cox at Masqat. The sight of this fine 
ship made everywhere a prof ound- impression* 
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the iiiimediate reply to the croise of the Russian Askold iu Decem- 
ber 1902 was the despatch to the Gulf, in the following month, of His 
Majesty^ s first-class battleship Renown/^ which had brought His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught to India for the Coronation Darbar at 
Delhi and was for the moment unemployed. This was by far the largest 
and most powerful vessel which had ever been seen in the Persian Gulf. 
The Renown left Bombay on the 25th of January 1903 and visited 
Masqat, Bushehr, Lingeh, Bandar Abbas and Jashk, but her great 
draught rendered a visit to Kuwait impossible. At Masqat the Sultan, 
and at Bandar Abbas the Persian Deputy-Govemor, with a number of 
officials were entertained on board. 

The incidents of Lord Curzon^s historic cruise in the Gulf in 1903 are 
fully recorded elsewhere. 


British Naval and Military Arrangements, 1899-1905. 

While the question of permanent dispositions for naval action in the 
Gulf, in case of certain contingencies, was attentively studied by the 
British and Indian Governments, the important matters of ordinary orga- 
nisation and of material and personnel in time of peace were also brought 
under examination. 

Under the arrangement concluded in 1895 for a period of ten years 
expiring on the 31st March 1906, and in consideration of the payment by 
the Government of India of an annual subsidy of £100,000., four vessels of 
the Royal Navy, of which two were cruisers and two were gunboats, had 
been placed at the disposal of India for special duty in local waters ; but 
of these one only, the gunboat Sphinx," was permanently affected to the 
Persian Gulf, for service in which she had been particularly constructed. 
In practice, however, it was found that one vessel was insufficient for the 
work of the Persian Gulf, and from 1897 to 1902 inclusive the number 
of His Majesty^s ships present in the Gulf at all seasons of the year was 
ordinarily either two or three. In 1902, with a view especially to more 
effective patrolling of the Gulf of "^Oman as a check on the exportation 
of arms and ammunition from Masqat to the Persian side, the Government 
of India recommended that the Royal Indian Marine Ship Lawrence " 
should be armed for employment, when required, as an auxiliary to H.M.S. 

Sphinx " and other vessels of the Royal Navy, and should be placed 
for combatant purposes under the orders of the naval authorities ; but 
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the scheme was considered by His Majesty^s Government to involve legal 
and other difficulties and was not carried into execution. 

In 1903 the Admiralty, in the interests of British naval .efficiency in 
general, proposed a change which was accepted by the Secretary of State 
for India and by the Government of India on an understanding that there 
should be no increase in the naval subsidy payable by India. The change 
involved the formation of a flotilla of three gunboats for constant service in 
the Persian Gulf ; the exemption of larger vessels from regular' service in 
the Gulf, where their usefulness was restricted by their greater draught ; 
and an annual cold weather cruise of the East Indies Squadron in Persian 
Gulf waters, during which the permanent gunboats should be withdrawn 
to India to refit and in order that leave might be given to their crews. One 
result was a reduction of the number of vessels supplied in return for the 
Indian subsidy from four, of which two were large and two small, to three, 
all small 3 but, in the view of the Government of India, the increase of 
suitable vessels fin the Persian Gulf was of enough importance to. justify 
the abolition of si^ecial service vessels elsewhere. In October 1904 the 
new arrangement was brought into effect with the gunboats Sphinx/' 
1,130 tons, Lapwing," 805 tons, and Merlin," the last of these being 
a temporary substitute for H.M.S. Redbreast," 805 tons ; and the 
Fox," 4,360 .tons, and Perseus," 2,185 tons, were removed from the 
Gulf. The number of European officers and men serving on board ships 
of war in the Persian Gulf was at the same time reduced from about 
716 to about 124, the reduction being due largely, however, to the sub*- 
stitution of Asiatics for Europ)eans in resjpect of stoker ratings. The limits 
of the waters within which the subsidised ships might be employed was 
defined as an imaginary line I running from Aden south of Soqotrah to 
Bombay, and it was arranged that during the five summer months each 
of them should proceed in turn to Colombo for change and musketry prac- 
tice. The assent of the Government of India to these modifications, pro- 
posed by the Naval Commander-in- Chief was provisional only ; and it was 
represented to the Secretary of State that the Gulf of Aden (but not 
Soqotrah) should be excluded from the beat of the Indian special service 
vessels, and that the reduction of the gunboats by one in summer should 
be countervailed by the addition of a special light draught vessel for work 
in the neighbourhood of Bahrain and in the shallow creeks and inlets at 
the head of the Gulf. In making the last suggestion the Government of 
India dwelt on the fact that three ships were ordinarily required in the 
Gulf, — one to check piracy at the head of the Gulf in the date season, 
another to police the pearl banks and the shallow waters round Bahrain, 
and a third to patrol the seas between Masqat and Bandar Abbas. 
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In April 1905 a new project was brouglit forward by tbe Admiralty. 

It was that the existing arrangements should be terminated^ that the duties 
carried on in Indian waters by ships of His Majesty^s Navy should be 
made to devolve on ships of the Royal Indian Marine^ and that the 
Sj)hinx/'’ Lapwing/^ and Redbreast should be handed over to the 
Government of India for incoi'poration with that hlarine. The plan was 
not acceptable to the Government of India. They foresaw certain advan- 
tages from it in the shape of more immediate control by themselves over 
a portion of the Naval force in Indian waters, in the formation of a body 
of officers possessing special local qualifications, and in an enhancement of 
the status of the Royal Indian Marine ; but they held that these would be 
outweighed by loss of prestige in the Persian Gulf, where the regular war 
vessels of other European nations were now frequently seen, by decreased 
naval efficiency, by a serious sacrifice of economy, by imperfect cooperation 
between the Royal Navy and the Royal Indian Marine, by the difficulty 
of arranging reliefs and consequent prejudice to the health of crews, and 
by a cessation of direct interest in the Persian Gulf on the part of the 
British Admiralty. They therefore adhered to the opinion which they had 
expressed in 1902, that the true remedy for the difficulties of the situation 
was to arm particular ships of the Royal Indian Marine, when necessary, 
as auxiliaries to, but not as substitutes for, ships of the Royal Navy. 

The scheme of the Admiralty was not in the end adopted, and the arrange- 
ments introduced in 1904 consequently continued in force. The special 
light-draught vessel suggested by the Government of India Was not, 
however, provided. 

In June 1903 the British political representatives at Bushehr, Masqat, 

Bandar Abbas and Lingeh were made responsible for informing the 
Admiralty by telegram in future of the arrival, depai’ture and destination 
of foreign men-of-war and transports which might touch at their ports. 

The question of the official salutes to be fired by vessels of the Royal Salutes. 
Navy in the Persian Gulf was settled in 1900, the following scale 
receiving the sanction of His Majesty^s Government ; — 


Occasion. 

i 

Tiine. 

Number of 
guns. 

i 

Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen (every- 
where in the Persian Gulf). 

At -noon on the 24.th 
May in each year. 

31 

Proclamation day of Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India -(everywhere in the 
Persian Gulf). 

At noon on the 1st 
January in each year. 

31 

! 
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Occasion. 

Time, 


Number of 

gnQS. 

Birthday of His Imperial Majesty the 8hS.h of . 
Persia (in Persian ports only). 



21 

Official visit 
Masqat. 

by His Highness tbe SultSn of 

At termination 
visit. 

of 

21 

Do. 

by His Excellency the Governor of 
BtLshebr. 

Do. 


17 

Do. 

by the Political Resident in tbe 
Persian Gulf. 

Do. 


la 

Do. 

by tbe Political Agent at Masqat . 

Do. 


11 

Do. 

by the Agents, Consuls-General and 
Commissioners and Consuls- 
General. 

Do. • 


11 

Do. 

by Consuls-General 

Do. 


9 

Do. 

by Consuls ..... 

Do. . 


• 7 

Do. 

by tbe Shaikh of Kuwait . . 

Do. • 


5 

Do. 

by tbe Shaikh of Bahrain . • 

Do. • 


5 

Do. 

by tbe Shaikh of Abu Dhabi ^ 

Do. 


5 

Do. 

V ^ 

by the Shaikh of Dibai . 

Do. 


3 

Do. 

by tbe Shaikh of ShSrjah . • ^ 

Do. 


3 

Do. 

by the Shaikh of 'Ajman • • 

Do. , 


3 

Do. 

by the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain 

Do. 


3 

Do. 

by the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah . 

Do. 


3 


The salutes of the Persian Governors of Muhammareh, Lingeh, and 


Bandar ^Abbas were fixed on this occasion at five guns each. 

In 1902 f it was decided that the British Assistant Resident at Bandar 
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^AbbSSj though as a Vice-Consul he wa/s not entitled to any salute^ should 
be saluted for local reasons with seven guns. The salute of the British 
representative at Masqat, as a Consul, was only seven guns, but as a 
Political Agent of the Government of India he was accustomed to receive 
eleven ; and in 1903 it was decided, notwithstanding certain difficulties 
with foreign consular representatives to which the practice had given rise, 
that his customary salute should not be reduced. 

A statement of the Indian Army and^oyal Indian Marine establish- 
ments maintained in the Persian Gulf in 1905, with their cost, will be 
found in Annexure No. 1 to this Chapter. In 1904 the British consular 
'guards in Persia were increased, about 130 Indian cavalry being distributed 
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among 3.2 British Consulate^; the Indian infantry guards at various 
consular and telegraph stations in the Gulf were maintained* 


British official undertakings of a general or commercial character 
in the Persian Gulf, 1899-1905- 


Some marine surveys of which the objects were naval rather than 
commercial have already been mentioned ; but others of a more ordinary 
character were undertaken also. The principal points in the Gulf at 
which it was sought to increase the conveniences for merchant shipping 
were Bushehr^ Kuwait^ Bahrain, and the mouth of the Shatt-ah^Arab. 
The survey of the southern approach to Basidu, already alluded to under 
another head, was in part commercial in its object. 

A resurvey of Bushehr harbour was recommended by the Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf in 1902, chiefly for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether large vessels could not be brought into the inner harbour 
(Khor Dairah) and the necessity of coaling at a distance of seven miles 
from land obviated. In September 190S Persia consented to the proposed 
resurvey on condition that a Persian representative should be admitted to 
watch the proceedings, and that any marks which might be required on 
shore should be erected by employes of the Persian Government. In Sep- 
tember 1904, before the operations had commenced, the Persian Govern- 
ment were seized with sudden apprehensions and enquired whether they 
were expected to contribute to the cost of the work. They received a 
reassuring reply ; but in the following month they intimated that, what- 
ever the result of the investigations might be, they would neither arrange 
to deepen the Bushehr harbour themselves nor permit it to be deepened by 
the Government of India. The Royal Indian Marine surveying vessel 
Investigator,^^ Commander Heming, was selected for the duty ; she left 
Bombay in October 1904 and finished her work at Bushehr on the 22nd 
November. The soundings showed that the configuration of the harbour 
had changed very little since 1857, and that, while the deepening of the 
inner anchorage and the approach to it from seawards for ships of heavy 
draught would be of little use so long as the bar of the Shatt-al-^Arab 
continued to regulate the size of vessels employed in the Persian Gulf, 
the dredging of a channel for vessels of moderate size from the inner 
anchorage to the wharves on Khor Sultani would be an advantageous and 
probably not a difficult operation. The portion of the harbour between 
]|^hor Dairah and Khor Sultani was surveyed in greater detail than the. 
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Kuwait 
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*Arab. 


rest j but; to avoid exciting tbe suspicions of the Persian delegate, no 
separate large scale plan of it was made. 

Early in 1903 a resurvey of Kuwait harbour was advised by Com- 
mander Kemp, Senior Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf, and his proposals 
having received the support of the Government of India, were sanctioned 
by His Majesty^s Government. In the summer of 1904?, under a new 
mail contract, British steamers began to call at Kuwait ; and in November 
of the same year the survey there was begun by the Royal Indian Marine 
Ship ^^Investigator,” immediately after she had finished her work at 
Bushehr. The operations were interrupted, however, by an outbreak of 
beriberi on board, which attacked 34? out of a crew of 70 and necessitated 
the return of the vessel to Bombay on the l^th December. The Investi- 
gator was at Kuwait again at the end of February 1905, but the survey 
of the harbour could not be finished before the end of the season, nor was 
it finally eomj)leted till two years later. In the course of the survey steps 
were taken to ascertain whether the boat harbours of the town, which were 
dry at low water, could be improved ; but it was found that no improve- 
ment could be made without extending the existing breakwaters for a 
distance of a quarter of a mile seawards, a process of which the results 
could not be expected to justify the expenditure involved. The operations 
led, however, to a fuller knowledge of the advantages of Bandar Shuwaikh, 
a well sheltered anchorage about 3 miles west of the town. In May 1905 
the Government of India sanctioned the construction at their own expense 
of an improved beacon on Ras-al-Ardh, to serve as a guide to vessels 
entering Kuwait Bay, in replacement of a private beacon which had been 
erected there by the British India Steam Navigation Company. The 
British survey of Kuwait harbour was not allowed by the Turks to pass 
without objection, and their protests in this case were accompanied by 
reckless misstatements of fact and by imputations of political intrigue. 

In July 1904? it was suggested by the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
that the positions of some buoys laid down by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, to mark the entrance o£ the Shatt-al-"Arab should 
be altered, and that the charge of the buoys should be undertaken for the 
future by the Government of India. Accordingly, in April 1905, the 
buoy on the bar and two inner buoys were moved by the Investigator 
further, to .the eastward to indicate the actual deepest channel j but the 
Government of India, fearing international complications, declined to 
take over the buoys from the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
though the latter were willing, and even anxious, to transfer them to 
Government on certain conditions. 
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H. M. S. Eedbreast/^ Commander H. B. T. Somerville; was 
employed during tlie winter of 1904-05 in examining tlie Klior-al- 
Qalai^ah. islet of Bahrain Island; which it was hoped might afford harbour 
facilities superior to those of the exposed anchorage off Manamah. The 
survey; however; showed that the entrance was difficult and the holdings 
ground poor; and no steps were taken for the utilisation of the inlet 
beyond the erection of a permanent beacon to mark the entrance. A fresh 
survey of Manamah harbour and its approaches had already been made by 
the Eoyal Indian Marine Ship Investigator in 1901-0^. 

The increased importance of the Persian Gulf after 1899 caused the 
need of a geographical and historical handbook of that region for the use 
of political officers to be felt. The eomiDilation of the present Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf; '’OmaU; and Central Arabia was accordingly ordered 
by Lord Curzon in 1903 and begun in the following year. In the winter 
of 1904-05 the writer, assisted by Mr. J. C. Gaskin, afterwards Commer- 
cial Assistant to the Resident at Baghdad, and by Lieutenant C. H. 
Gabriel; a candidate for the Political Department of the Government of 
India, to which he was subsequently appointed, toured in the Gulf and 
collected information for the Gazetteer. Among the places visited by the 
writer at this time were Masqat, Sohar, Sharjah, Bahrain, Kuwait, Basrah, 
Baghdad, Karbala, Hillah, Muhammareh, Bushehr, Bandar ^ Abbas, and 
J ashk ; he had previously accomj)anied the cruise of Lord Curzon in the 
Persian Gulf at the end of 1903. Detailed surveys of different districts 
in the Gulf were made during the cold weather of 19U4-05, in connection 
with the Gazetteer operations, by a party from India under Surveyor Sher 
Jang, K.B. ; they resulted in large scale maps of the Bahrain Islands, of 
the country about Kuwait and between Kuwait and the Turkish frontier, 
of the Bushehr peninsula, and of the tract in ’Oman forming the imme- 
diate hinterland of the towns of Masqat and Matrah. 

Various other explorations were made, both independently of and in 
connection with the Gazetteer. In 1901 Captain P. Z. Cox, then 
Political Agent at Masqat, with Captain H. H. Dowding of the Military 
Intelligence Branch, Simla, ascended W adi Tayin in the ’Oman Sultanate 
from the sea to its head, returning to Masqat via Wadi Samail; and in 
1902 Major P. Z. Cox, unaccompanied by any European, made a tour 
of 400 miles across the whole breadth of ’Oman from Abu Dhabi 
to Masqat and obtained much new information regarding the dis- 
tricts of Dhahirah and ’Oman Proper. The course of the Jarrahi 
Eiver in ’Arabistan, i:]\ then very imperfectly known, was observed 
in 1904 by Major Burton, His Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
at Muhammareh, who also investigated the geography of the 
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Pallahiyeh district and the nature of principal land approaches to 

ELhor Musa. In the following year two British naturalists^ Colonel 
Bailward and Mr. Woosnam, travelled in •’Arahistan. Valuable explora- 
tions were made in '^Arabistan by Lieutenant D. L. R. Lorimer^ His 
Britannic Majesty^s first Vice-Consul at Ahwaz in 1904 and the following 
years. In the cold season of 1905-06 a number of most productive journeys 
were undertaken by Major P. Z. Cox^ as resident in the Persian Gulf, 
chiefly for the purpose of solving topographical problems connected with 
the Gazetteer. In ^Arabistan Major Cox visited Dilam^ Behbehan^ the 
Hindiyan River^ Ma^shur, the J arrahi Rl'^r, Buziyeh, Fallahiyeh, the 
Bahmanshir, and Qubban, determining carefully the course of the 
Hindiym and casting much light on the connection of the important inlet 
of Khor Musa with the Karun River and Bahmanshir, which till his 
journey had been very imperfectly understood. In ^Oman he travelled by 
land from Ras-al-Khaimah to Sohar vid Baraimi^ Lieutenant C. A. Scott of 
the Royal Indian Marine accompanying him to determine accurately the 
position of the Earaimi Oasis^ which was found to be misplaced in all 
existing maps. In 1905 Captain Knox^ the Political Agent at Kuwait, 
made a tour to the southward from that place ; and in the next year, soon 
after the close of the period, the same officer reached Haf ar, a famous 
landmark, in the interior distant 160 miles from Kuwait, which. thouo*h 
mentioned by previous European travellers in Arabia, had not been reached 
by any of them. Between 1903 and 1905 the geography of many large 
and almost unknovm tracts in Eastern Arabia was elucidated by political 
officers through native information, the largest shares in this very difficult 
work being taken by Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent in Bahrain, 
and by Major Cox, the Political Resident in the Gulf. 

A general geological reconnaissance of both sides of the Gulf, com- 
bined with a closer examination of localities where the existence of minerals 
was suspected, was carried out in the winter of 1904-05 by Mr. G. Pilgrim 
of the Indian Geological Survey, the results of whose expedition are 
summarised by himself in an Appendix to the Gazetteer. Some coal 
seams in the country behind Sur in ^Oman had previously been scientific- 
ally examined in 1901 by Drs. von KrafEt and Oldham of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

The attention of the Government of India was drawn in 1904 to the 
prehistoric tumuli of the Bahrain Islands, and arrangements were made 
for the excavation of some of the mounds. A cursory inspection was also 
made, through native agency, of ancient sites near Ganayeh on the 
Persian coast. 
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The acceleration of the Persian Gulf mail steamer service in 1904 was 
a notable achievement of the j)eriocl ; it resulted from the establishment by 
the British India Steam Navigation Company in return for an increased 
subsidy^ of a fast mail line in addition to an existing slow cargo and mail 
line. The extra subsidy on account of the rapid service^ borne entirely by 
the Government of India^ was Es. 3^00^000 per annum ; and the average 
speed of the fast line was fixed at 13_, and of the slow line at 8 knots an hour. 
Kuwait was for the first time definitely included among the Company's 
ports of call^ and Dibai^ though not entered in the schedule of the contract, 
was henceforth regularly visited by tlie Com]oany^s vessels. 

A postal subsidy of Rs. 24,000 a year paid by the Government of 
India to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company for a 
weekly mail service in both directions between Basrah and Baghdad was 
renewed for ten years with effect from 1904. 

The period was also remarkable for the first considerable extensions of 
the telegraph system of the Persian Gulf made since 1869 ; they were 
dictated by considerations of policy and sti*ategy as well as of commercial 
advantage. 

The inadequacy of the communications between Masqat and the out- 
side world was remedied, first of all, by the laying of a cable from Jashk 
to Masqat which was opened for tra63LC in November 1901 ; in this enter- 
prise, approved though it was in principle by His Majesty^s Government, 

. no financial assistance was rendered to the Government of India by the 
British Treasury. 

A second and perhaps more important scheme was propounded by the 
Government of India in 1900 along with the first, but its realisation was 
delayed by the refusal of the Home Government to undertake a share of 
the cost and by doubts of a technical nature as to the best means of carry- 
ing it into effect ; its object was the inclusion of the port of Bandar 
^ Abbas in the circuit of the Persian Gulf cables. Tliis it w^as originally 
intended to arrange by looping one of the existing cables between Jashk 
and Bushehr into the bay of Bandar “’Abbas ; but in 1902 a proposarby 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, that telegraphic communication should 
be extended to Basidu, suggested the alternative of landing a cable on 
Han jam, where a British telegraph station had existed from 1869 to 1880, 
and of constructing a branch thence to Bandar ^Abbas. This alternative 
project “was finally accepted by His Majesty^s Government on the advice of 
Lord Curzon after he had personally visited Han jam in 1908 ; and in April 
1904 one of the Bushehr cables was relanded on the island and the tele- 
graph station there re-oceupied without notice to the Persian Government, 
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under a former concession whicli had never been revoked. Subsequently 
in May 1905 the permission of the Shah was obtained by His Britannic 
Majesty^s Minister at Tehran for the construction of a line from Hanjam, 
partly aerial (across Qishm Island) and partly submarine, to Bandar 
^Abbas. This line, which was to be worked by Persian operatives and on 
repayment of the cost of construction was to become the property of the 
Persian Government, was completed before the close of the year. 

An addition to the means of telegraphic communication between Persia 
and India was undertaken in 190a in the shape of a Central Persian tele- 
graph line ; but its bearing on the Persian Gulf was slight. 

In 1899 an important change was made in connection with the tele- 
graph subsidies paid to local chiefs in Persian Makran for the protection 
of the land line traversing their districts. It consisted generally in a 
redistribution of the money among a greater number of recipients than 
before, some of the small chiefs in the immediate vicinity of the coast 
from whom services were mostly required being now included^ while the 
shares of larger chiefs in the interior were correspondingly reduced. 

In view of the increased mercantile activity of foreign nations in 
Persia and the Persian Gulf region, special attention was devoted by His 
Majesty^s Government and the Government of India to British and 
Indian trade in those parts, and two commercial missions were charged 
with the study of trade questions on the spot. 

The first involved the despatch from England by the Board of Traders 
Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence, of Mr. H. W. Maclean, 
who had been not long before Manager of the Imperial Bank of Persia at 
Tehran and Honorary Attache of His Britannic Majesty ‘'s Legation in 
Persia, and who by his exj)erience of Persia and intimate acquaintance with 
its trade was admirably qualified for the part he had to perform. Mr. 
Maclean left England.at the beginning of 1903 and called at Bombay on 
his way to Persia. The Government of India, who had been asked, and who 
had willingly agreed, to grant him all the facilities and aid in their power, 
suggested that he should study with special care the trade in tea, cofEee, 
indigo, and Indian cotton manufactures, as well as the general effect of the 
new Persian customs tariff, and should work out the rates adt valorem on 
the products of various countries when, as in the ease of cotton textiles, 
there was hut one specific duty for grades and kinds differing much in 
price. In the course of the enquiries made under his original instructions 
Mr. Maclean visited the principal trade centres of Turkish Arabia and 
Persia including, it would seem. Bandar ^ Abbas, Bushehr, Basrah, Baghdad, 
Kermanshah, Hamadan, Tabriz, Mashhad, Tehran and Isfahan ; and, when 
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he was about to leave Tehran for London in November 1903, his orders 
were changed and he was directed to return by way of Masqat, where a 
commercial mission of the Comite deFAsie Pran^aise had in the mean- 
while made a rather prolonged stay. Mr. Maclean submitted in all three 
valuable reports. The first, dated 5th December 1903, from Tehrto, consist- 
ed of a note on the new Persian customs tariff ; the second, completed at 
Rasht on the 20th December 1903, dealt with the whole subject of British 
trade in Persia ; the third, which related to ^Oman, Trucial ^Oman, Bahrain, 
and Kuwait, and which embodied the result of the enquiries made by Mr. 
Maclean after the extension of his tour, was submitted in London on 
the 12th April 1904. 

The second British commercial mission was sent from India under the 
auspices of the Indian Government. It was supplementary to that of 
Mr. Maclean, and the particular field of its labours was South-Eastern 
Persia, which lay outside the scope of Mr, Maclean^ s investigations, but 
which was a region of special importance to Indian trade. 

The despatch of this Indian mission was originally suggested by Major 
P, M. Sykes, His Britannic Majesty ^s Consul at Kirman, who himself 
decided the routes to be followed, made all the ai’rangements in Persia, and 
X^ostponed taking leave which was due to him in order that the mission 
might be rendered a success. The cost of the mission was undertaken by 
the Government of India and by the Chambers of Commerce of Upper 
India and Bengal. The Chambers of Commerce of Bombay and Karachi 
were consulted also in regard to the duties of the mission, but they declined 
active particixmtion in the arrangements. As finally constituted the mis- 
sion consisted of Mr. A. Gleadowe-Newcomen of Cawmpore, assisted by 
Messrs. Luffman and Ryan. Mr. Newcomen, who besides having seven 
years^ practical experience of tea-planting was well versed in other 
branches of Oriental trade, was formally recognised by the Government of 
India on the 8th October 1904 as President of the mission and as represen- 
tative of the Bengal and Ux^per India Chambers of Commerce and of the 
Indian Tea Cess Committee. The arrangement as to expenditure was that 
the salaries of the delegates for a period of six months and the cost of 
samples should be borne by the commercial bodies in whose interests they 
were sent, while the cost of the journey to and from Persia, the actual 
travelling expenses in Persia, and the price of outfit, including tents, 
fmniture and horses, should be defrayed by the Government of India. 

'The mission sailed from Bombay on the 13th October 1904, and on the 
21st reached Bandar ^ Abbas, where they were detained in quarantine until 
the evening of the 25th. Notwithstanding that arrangements had been 
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made witli the Persian Government for facilitating their journey in Persia, 
they experienced incivility and obstruction at the hands of M. Cattersel^ 
the Belgian Director of Customs at Bandar ’Abbas. This was, however, 
the sole instance of discourteous treatment of which they had to complain 
in the course of their tour, and suitable notice was taken of M. Cattersehs 
conduct by the Persian Government, who shortly afterwards, on the com- 
plaint of the British Minister, removed him from Bandar ^Abbas to another 
appointment. At Bandar ^Abbas the mission were met by Khan Bahadur 
Asghar 'Ali, the British Consular Agent, designate for Bam. They were 
accompanied on the march by Hospital Assistant Tafazzul Husain, placed 
on duty with them by the Government of India, and by a small escort of 
Indian cavalry who were proceeding on relief to Kirman, as well as by a 
Persian military escort. From Bandar '’Abbas the mission journeyed to 
Saidabad, where they arrived on the 25th November ; they were met near 
that place by Sartip Mirza Riza Khan, whom the Persian Government 
had sent from Tehran to receive them. On the 27th November they were 
joined by Major Sykes, and on the 16th December the whole i^arty arrived 
at Kirman. 

It had been intended that from Kirman the mission should ti’avel to 
Sistan, returning to the coast at Gwadur vid Magas and Kohak; but, as 
it appeared that this’route would be unprofitable, the programme was modi- 
fied with the assent of the Government of India, and operations in Persian 
Baluchistan were restricted to a tour from Kirman to Bam and Jiruft. 
Bam was reached on the 14th January 1905, and on the 20th February the 
mission returned to Kirman. From Kirman the mission marched to Yazd 
arriving there on the 16th March ; Shiraz was reached on the ISth April • 
and from Shiraz Mr. Newcomen and his companions travelled by the 
ordinary route to Bushehr, whence they sailed for India on the 19th May. 

At Kirman Messrs. LufEman and Ryan were laid up with fever, and at 
Yazd Mr. Newcomen had the misfortune to fracture one of his legs above 
the ankle. On the 31st March the advanced party of the mission escort, 
was fired on at Mihrabad, between Yazd and Shiraz, and one of the Persian 
cavahy guard received a severe fiesh wound through the thigh. These 
were the principal difficulties which attended the work of Mr* Newcomen 
and his associates. 

In their jonmey the mission confined ■ themselves strictly to commer- 
cial enqniries, in which they were aided by the British consular officials. 

' Their relations with the local Persian representatives were everywhere most 
friendly^ and m more than one place they were received with considerable 
distinction. The representatives of Russia in Persia did their best, however. 
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to let it be tboiiglit that the mission was a political one^ inspired by sinister 
motives ; and a complaint was on one occasion received by His Britannic 
Majesty^’s Minister at Tehrto that the members took j)hotographs and 
made sketches^ that they showed too much interest in the strength of 
Persian military garrison s^ and that they were themselves military officers. 
The uneasiness of the Persian Government was easily removed^ however^ 
by assurances from the British Legation. 

The tour was in every resjDeet a success. A very large amount of 
valuable commercial information was collected by the indefatigable energy 
and industry of Mr. Newcomen. British goods^ especially tea^ were exhibit* 
ed and advertised in some entirely new markets. A careful itinerary also, 
maintained during the whole arduous journey of 1,790 miles, threw much 
new ligdit on the state of commercial communication in Southern Persia. 


Miscellaneous British proceedings in the Persian Gulf, 1899-1905. 


The peace of the seas was practically undisturbed during the period 
except on the coasts of Qatar and Hasa and in the Shatt-aVArab, in other 
words except in those parts of the Gulf where the shore was actually 
under Turkish jurisdiction or Turkish jurisdiction was claimed. 

A number of piratical offences occurred off Qatar, where tranquillity 
had prevailed for several years, in 1899 and 1900 j but pressure by the 
British authorities upon the principal Shaikh of Qatar, though he 
pleaded helplessness on account of the Turkish occupation of Dohah, 
resulted in their cessation. 

Along the Hasa coast, which also had been unusually quiet for some 
time, there was in 1899 a serious recrudescence of piracy; and from then 
until the end of the period the state of matters in that quarter grew pro- 
gressively worse. The principal pirate was an exiled member of the Bahrain 
ruling family who was also connected by blood relationship with a 
marauding Arab tribe on the mainland, and whose bases of operation 
were, after the first, places in Turkish territory. Remonstrances by the 
British authorities proved entirely ineffectual, being either disregarded or 
rudely repulsed by the local Turkish officials to whom they were addressed* 
H.M.S. Sphinx visited Qatif in 1902, but without satisfactory results ; 
and later in the year the Turks, after capturing the pirate leader aheady 
mentioned, negligently or intentionally allowed him to escape ; and his 
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activity was renewed with lamentable results. In 19 05^ the British 
Political Agent in Bahrain twice visited Qatif and interviewed the Turkish 
representative there^ but could obtain no satisfactory assurances. 

In the Shatt-al-'’Arab, after an interval of two years^ quiescence^ piracy 
in 1900 again became a scourge in the river and about its mouth. Nume- 
rous cases, some of them very serious^ occurred ; the sufferers were chiefly 
British Indian, Bahraini^ and Persian vessels. Efforts were made to induce 
the Turkish and Persian authorities to co-operate for the restoration of 
security, and direct action was on some occasions taken by British vessels. 
The Shaikh of Muhammareh made some response to the appeal of the 
British authorities ; and in 1905, principally in consequence of action taken 
by him, there were signs of improvement. No compensation was obtained, 
however, for numerous injuries to British subjects navigating the river. 

The trade in arms and ammunition showed an alarming increase, and 
its evil effects began to appear not only in the Persian Gulf, where the 
possession of rifles by their subjects was rapidly undermining the authority 
of the Persian and Turkish Governments in their own territories, but also 
on the North-West Frontier of British India, where arms and ammunition 
obtained from the Persian Gulf made their appearance in large quantities 
among the hill tribes, greatly increasing the diflSculty of an already difficult 
border administration. From time to time changes were remarked in the 
course of the trade ; and it may perhaps be reckoned an advantage that the 
methods of those engaged in it became by degrees more systematic, and con- 
sequently more easily followed and understood. The greatest place of 
importation was Masqat, where the trade, under treaties with European 
nations and America, was free; and it was considered impracticable to secure 
the assent of France, the power after Britain chiefly interested, to any 
revision of the Sultan of ^Oman^s commercial engagements which would 
enable that ruler to exclude the trade from' his dominions. A secolidary 
base of the traflUc had been formed at Kuwait, where a nominal — but only 
nominal — prohibition of it was enacted by the Shaikh under British advice 
in 1900 : Kuwait was the market from which the warring powers in Central 
Arabia and the Arabs of Turkish ^Iraq principally obtained their supplies 
of rifles and ca,rtridges, An interdict of the trade in Trucial ^Oman, 
arranged in 1902, narrowed the question to one of preventing the exit 
from Masqat of the arms and ammunition which could not after 1902 be 
lawfully landed at any other place in the Persian Gulf or Gulf of ^Oman 
except Qatar, which was unimportant and where there was no ruling 
chef in relations with the British Government. Dispositions were made, 
in consultation with the Sultan of *Oman, for checking the export of arms 
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from Masqat ; but the task seemed hopeless. On the Persian coast^ 
however^ preventire action was not altogether impossible ; seizures of 
contraband arms were occasionally made by the Turkish Government j 
and the establishment of a British Vice-Consul at Bandar ^ Abbas in 1900 
had some effect in discouraging the operations of the Afghan arms 
dealers who had begun to make use of that port. About 1901 Persian 
Makran showed signs of becoming the chief thoroughfare of the Afghan 
trade, and in the nest year an arrangement was formed between the Persian 
Governor- General and the British Political Agent in Kalat for preventing 
the introduction of rifles and ammunition into the Makran districts, 
where the local market was already glutted and continued imj)ortation 
implied the existence of a transit trade to the countries beyond. The 
development of the trade across Persian Makran appeared so serious, 
regard being had to the facilities which it afforded the Afghan tribes of 
the North-West Frontier of India for providing themselves to an unlimited 
extent with war material, that in 1905 a discussion arose as to whether 
exportation from Masqat should not be combated by British naval agency. 
The discussion did not bear fruit during the period with which we are con- 
cerned j but it resulted in the establishment, at a later time, of a British 
naval blockade of the arms trade in the Gulf of ^Oman. 

A great blow was dealt to the slave trade, which still lingered in a 
reduced shape, through successful anti-slaving operations by the Portuguese 
authorities in East Africa in 1902 ; and it had a powerful indirect effect 
in the Persian Gulf region, where the ^Omani town of Sur, the home 
of a large number of the slave-traders captured in East Africa, was 
plunged into mourning. 

Bubonic plague still continuing in India, responsibility for sanitary 
arrangements in the Persian Gulf continued to devolve on the British poli- 
tical authorities there, especially in Persia where full control of the neces- 
sary arrangements had been conferred on them by the Persian Government. 

In 1899 a British medical expert was deputed from India to deal with 
a small outbreak of plague which occurred at Bushehr, but his proceedings 
or proposals caused a tumult among the ignorant and excitable populace, and 
no measures could be enforced. The epidemic, fortunately, scon died away. 
In 1903 the Persian Government, influenced by Russian advice, suddenly 
became desirous of transferring the sanitary control of their ports from the 
British medical staff hitherto employed to their own Customs Department j 
and in lOO^, chiefly through the physician of the French Vice-Consulate 
at Bushehr, strong efforts were made to undermine the authority of the 
British Residency Surgeon at Bushehr in sanitary matters. Kepeated 
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vigorous protests made by the British Legation at Tehraa resulted^ 
however^ in the Customs being prohibited from interfering with the work 
of the British sanitary agents at the various ports. 

The attitude of the Sultan of ^Oman in sanitary questions was at firsts 
on account of other difficulties between him and the British Government^ 
extremely unsatisfactory; but in autumn 1900^ he at length handed over 
the sanitary administration of the port of Masqat to the British Agency 
Surgeon^ at the same time placing under him qualified subordinates whom 
he had brought from India on his own account. 

The Shaikh of Bahrain continued to resist the introduction of proper 
measures against plague in his dominions ; and in 1900 the abuses of a 
sanitary system which he had set up were so much greater than its advan- 
tages that the Government of India found themselves obliged to insist upon 
its abolition. In 1905^ had -an epidemic of plague which appeared in 
Bahrain not suddenly ceased^ the necessary steps would have been taken 
there by the Government of India through an agent of their own. 

In 1904 a dispensary was opened at Kuwait in connection with, the 
British PoMcal Agency established there ; and in 1905 the maintenance of 
a Victoria Memorial Hospital in Bahrain- which had been founded by 
private subscription in 1901^ was undertaken by the Government of India. 
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British official matters, 1899-1905. 

The news of the decease of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria 
on the 32nd January 1901 occasioned universal demonstrations of grief and 
sympathy at all stations in the Persian Gulf. At Bushehr most of the 
British subjects, European and Indian, paid special visits of condolence at 
the Kesidency, and expressions of sorrow were transmitted to the Resident 
by the Shaikh of Bahrain. At Mas(jat, where the Sultan put an end to the 
1’ d rejoicings and caused the shops to be closed and 101 minute guns tobe 
fired, the general feeling seemed akin to consternation. The Coronation 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor Edward VII was celebrated at all places 
inthe jurisdiction of the Persian Gulf Residency on the 1st January 1903. 

In 1900 the financial relations between Her Majesty^s Government and 
the Government of India arising from political and consular representation 
in Persia were readjusted, and a rule was established that future increases 
in expenditure should be divided equally between the two Governments. 
In 1904 Sir Moi timer Durand of the Indian Civil Service relinquished 
charge of His Britannic Majesty’s Legation in Persia, which he had held 
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for six years. Prom 1899 to 1901 the functions of Military Attache and 
Oriental Secretary in the Legation were combined in a British officer of 
the Indian Army; but after 1901 the Military Attacheshij) was the only 
post at Tehran filled by an officer from India. 


Conclusion. 


To resume. An attack on the political j>redominance of Britain in the 
Persian Gulf may be considered to have begun with the first visit of a 
Russian surveyor to Hormuz in 1895, but it did not become serious until 
1 899, when the French sought to secure a naval base in ^Oman. A great 
impetus was given to foreign activity by the South African war of 3 899- 
1902»^ esjiecially in its earlier stages, when a false appreciation of Britain's 
future place in the world became current. Those years accordingly 
witnessed preparations by Russia for establishing a naval station in the 
Persian Gulf and for constructing a railway across Persia to the sea, as 
well as the foundation of a Russian line of steamers and tradings company 
for ojierations in the Gulf, and intensified efforts by France to push her 
influence in ^Omaii. Unmistakable symptoms at the same time showed 
that, in the Gulf, Russia and France were actuated to some extent by a 
common policy. The more serious manifestations of foreign ambition 
were accompanied by Russian and French displays of naval force and were 
attended by an increase of Russian consular representation- in the Gulf 
region. 

As the British Empire gradually and without loss of stability emerged 
from the South African difficulty, some revulsion of feeling and change of 
policy on the part of foreign nations became perceptible. The more 
dangerous enterprises of Russia were susi^ended, and eventually little 
remained to differentiate the situation in the Gulf from that which had 
existed before the crisis, except the mercantile undertaking to which the 
Russian Government had committed themselves and their inflated consular 
establishments. By the end of 1903 political tension between European 
nations in the Persian Gulf had entirely ceased. 

The assault on British predominance was energetically met and repelled 
at every point. Nothing was conceded even at the period when the state 
of international politics was most favourable to the adversaries of Britain, 
and British activity continued unabated even after the causes which pro- 
voked it had been withdrawn. Effective diplomatic barriers were raised 
against dangers from Russia which threatened in Persia. French intrigue 
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In ^Oman was cheeked by firm action at Masqat, and the question of the 
French flag in ''Oman was carried before the Hague Tribunal, by which 
it was ultimately decided in favour of Britain. In Bahrain the authority 
of the British Government was proved and emphasised by strong and 
successful measures for the protection of foreign subjects, and trade 
flourished in an unprecedented degree. Kuwait was saved (from falling 
under Turkish domination, was defended against the menaces of the Amir 
of Northern Najd, and became for the time being a British protectorate 
except in name. In ''Arabistan intimate relations were formed with the 
Shaikh of Muhammareh which assured the predominance of British 
influence in his councils. On the coast of Persia throughout its length 
British interests were maintained with success, and an important position 
was secured at Hanjarn; while in Persian Makran, notwithstanding 
internal anarchy, British subjects and property were adequately protected, 
^he strategical position was examined from the British and Indian points 
of view, and dispositions were made for meeting every emergency. The 
British naval arrangements in the Gulf were reorganised ; new marine 
surveys were carried out ; foreign demonstrations were answered by 
counter-demonstrations of suj)erior force. The number of the British 
political representatives in the Gulf was increased, and steps were taken 
simultaneously to add to their dignity and prestige. At the same time 
the general efficiency of British action in the Gulf was enhanced by 
improvements in passenger, postal, and telegraphic communications ; the 
interests of British and Indian trade were promoted by the despatch of 
commercial missions ; and the political history and geography of the Gulf 
region were brought under close investigation. 

It is not possible, by any analytical process, to separate the effects of 
these measures from other factors by which the cessation of the assault on 
the British position in the Gulf was brought about ; and it is hardly easier 
to distinguish the policy of the Government of India from that of His 
Majesty^s Government, with which it was blended and in which it was 
absorbed. Changes in the international situation in Europe and elsewhere 
were undoubtedly elements of first-rate importance ; but had British policy 
in the Gulf been supine during the time of crisis, such changes, coming as 
they did too late, would not have prevented serious permanent injury to 
British interests. In the defensive political campaign of this arduous 
period it was ordinarily the part of the Government of India to suggest and 
to execute, of the British Government to control and to direct : the conduct 
of operations in the diplomatic field devolved upon His Britannic Majesty's 
Government, while the political contest in the Gulf itself was waged for 
the most part by officers of the Indian services and with Indian resources. 
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Lord Curzoii, among whose first political acts as Viceroy was a deadly 
blow to French influence in ‘’Oman, and whose progress round the Gulf 
at the end of 1903 marked the real conclusion of the troubled epoch, was 
entitled at his departure from India in November 1905 to regard with 
satisfaction both the issue of the struggle and the part that had been 
played in it by his own Government. The results attained were satisfac- 
tory, for disaster had been averted ; but they cannot, in prudence, be 
regarded as perpetual. 


ANNBXtTEE NO. l.-INDIAN ARMY AND ROYAL INDIAN 
MARINE ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF, 
1905. 


Indian Army Establishments* 

Stations^ — Chahbar, Jashk, Masqat^ Bahrain, Bushehr, and Baghdad, 

Strength. — Three Subadars, 3 Jamadars, 11 Havaldars, 15 Naiks, 4 
Buglers, *210 Sepoys, 2 Hospital Assistants, and 10 followers; total 258 
troops. 

JDutrihution of Sepoys — Chahbar, 45; Jashk, -15,* Masqat, 17; 
Bahrain, 24; Bushehr, 49; Baghdad, 30. 

Pay, Rs. 38,525 ; clothing, Rs. 2,266 ; rations, Rs. 30,735 ; 
batta, Rs. 6,258 ; repairs to arms, Rs. 5,219; medicines and diet, 
Rs. 600 ; postage, Rs. 125 ; water supply, Rs, 961 ; conservancy, Rs. 48 ; 
lighting and heating, Rs. 45 ; total Rs. 84,782 per annum. 


Royal Indian Marine Establishments. 

Hogal Indian Marine Skip Lawrence.^^ — A steel paddle steamer, 
built in 1886, stationed at Bushehr, at the disposal of the Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. Gross tonnage, 902 ; I. H. P., 1,277; 
speed, 12 knots. Armament ; four 4-inch B. L. g'uns, not mounted ; four 
6-pr. Nordenfelts and four '45 inch five-barrel Nordenfelts, mounted. 
Com]plement ; 4 Officers, 2 Engineers, 3 Warrant Officers, and 80 Petty 
Officers and men. Average cost for three years, Rs. 1,45,656 per annum. 

Jtogal Iiidian Marine Ship Comet, — A steel paddle steamer, built 
in 1884, stationed at Baghdad, at the disposal of the Political Resident, 



Baghdad. Gross tonnage^ 182 ; I. H. P.^ 190 ; speedy 9 knots. Armament : 
two *45 inch five-barrel Nordenfelts^ mounted. Complement; 1 Officer^ 4 
Warrant Officers, and 33 Petty Officers and men. Average cost for three 
years, Rs. 42,423 per annum. 

Masq^at Coal Depot , — In two places, both occupied rent free. Estab- 
lishment : 1 Eireman and Coal Tindal, 2 Peons, and 1 night watchman. 
Cost, Rs. 6,200 per annum. 

Bdsicho Coal Depot , — No buildings. Establishment : 1 Coal Agent, 
1 Peon, and 1 fire-engine man. Cost, Rs. 7 50 per annum. 

BdsheJir Coal Depot . — Fifteen godowns, rented at Rs. 1,100 per 
annum. Establishment ; 1 Coal Tindal, 2 Weighmen, and 1 fire-engine 
man. Cost, including rent, Rs. 9,728 per annum. 

Baghdad Coal (Since abolished, coal for the Comet 

being stored in a godown in the Residency grounds.) 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THE ’OMAN SULTANATE.^ 

The modem history of ^Omaii^ as that of the Persian Gulf in general, 
may be considered to begin at the close of the 16th century of the 
Christian era. 

RULE OF THE NABAHINAH, 1566-1624. 


Internal history of ’Omaa, 1600-24. 

In the year 1600 ^Oman was governed, as it had been generally since 
751 A.D., by an elective Imam t or ruler possessing in name supreme 
religious, military and political authority ; but the real power was at this 
time in the hands of the Nabahinah or Bani Nabhan, a clan who had 


^ This account of the history of the 'Oman Sultanate is founded chiefly upon the 
materials of which an account follows. 

The only authorit^^ relating to *Oinan and extending back to very early times is 
the Kashf-ahGrhammah of Sirhan-bin-Sa’id of Izki ; a part of it has been translated 
by Colonel E. C. Ross under the title Annals qf*07ndfi, 1874, and brings the history 
of events down to the year 1728. The most general historical work on *Oman is the 
Reverend G.V. Bad gev* s l7?idms and Se;yj/ids of *0/nd7i, 1S70, which consists of a 
translation of the Arabic chronicle of Salil-ibn-Razig. and others, covering the period 
661 to 1856 A.D., and of an analysis and a continuation by the translator extending 
to 1870. The authorities for the period 1600-180'J are those cited for the Gulf 
generally in the footnote to the title of Chapter I of this Volume ; and some 
information regarding *Oman at the beginning of the 19th century is given by 
Vincenzo Maurizi (alias Shaikh Manstir) in his History of Seyd Said, 1819, 
referring to the years 1807 and 1814. 

Captain R. Mignan's Winter Journey^ 1839, gives particulars of the Ras-al- 
Khaimah expedition of 1819 and of the Bani Bu 'Ali expedition, both British ; and 
Lieutenant C. R. Low's History of the Indian Havy^ 1877, deals fully with all 
marine and military mafters in which Britain was concerned down to 1863. 

The most valuable and trustworthy sources of information for the recent period 
initiated by the establishment, at the end of the 18th century, of political relations 
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their hereditary seat in the hilly Hajar country at the villages of 
Mac[myat and Yanqul^ and whose influence first became predominant 
about the year 1566. 

Opposed to the Nabahinah there was^ however^ a strong coalition which 
embraced the Bani Hina tribe^ the ruler of the Samail Valley^ and the 
chief of Rustaq. Bahlah^ still an important town of the inner tableland 
of ^Oman^ was in those days the political caxrital of the whole country, 
and it was more than once lost and recovered by the Nabahinah and 
their adversaries. 

between Britain and ’Oman are, however, the records of the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India, and a number of summaries and precis which 
have been compiled from the same. The JPrecis of Information in regard to the 
first Connection of the Ron*hle Mast India Company with Turkish Arabia covers 
the period from 1646 to 1846 and contains scattered references to ’Oman affairs, 
Bombay Selections No. comprises a summary of events from the end of the 

18th century down to 1853, and is supplemented, where it is deficient, by Mr, J. A. 
Saldanha’s Mrecis of Correspondence regarding the Affairs of the Tersian Gulf, 
180I53. Mr, Saldauha’s Precis on Maskat Affairs^ 18S6^72, continues the story, 
und is partially overlapped by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler’s Summary of Affairs 
of the Go'vernment of India in the Foreign Department from 1864 to 1869 by 
Mr. C* Girdlestone’s Note on Mvents in 'Oman subsequent to the Mxpulsion of Syud 
Salim, written in 1869 ; and by Mr. 0. B. Buckland’s Precis of Muscat Affairs from 
October 1869 to March 1872. Mr. Buckland’s Precis was carried on by himself to 
June 1873 ; by ** P- 0. D.” to July 1874 ; by an anonymous summarist to July 1875 ; 
by Mr, P. J. C. Bobertson, Assistant Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, from 
August 1876 to December 1884, inclusive ; by lieutenant W. Stratton, First Assistant 
Political Resident, to the end of 1888 ; and by Captain S. H. Godfrey, First Assistant 
Political Resident, to the end of 1892. Another Precis of Maskat Affairs, by 
Mr. J. A. Saldanha, completes the series down to 1906. 

The Persian Gulf Administration Reports, beginning with one for 1871-72, 
supply a concise chronicle of events in ’Oman from year to year and contain 
three valuable monographs, Outlines of the BListory of 'Oman from A. D. 
1728 to 1883, by Captain E. C. Ross, in the Report for 1882-'83 ; and a Biographical 
Sketch of the late Seyyid S a* eed^bin- Sultan and a Sketch of the Career of Seyyid 
Suit an-bin~ Ahmad, by Colonel S. B. Miles, in the Reports for 1883-84 and 1887-88 
respectively. 

The work known as Aitchison’s Treaties disposes fully and conclusively, in ’Oman 
as elsewhere, of the subject with which it is concerned. 

Zanzibar affairs, which until 1866 were interwoven with (and even now are not 
entirely divorced from) those of Masqat may he studied in Captain P. D. Henderson’s 
PrMs of Correspondence relating to Zan%ibar Affairs from 1856 to 1872, in 
Ijieutenant M. Ij. Ramsay’s Precis of Zanzibar Affairs from 1672-1678, and in 
Mr. R, N. Lyne’s book, Zanzibar in Contemporary Times. 

The latest portion of this history, that referring to events since 1899, was care- 
fully revised by Major P. Z. Cox, Political Resident, Bushehr, and Major W. Grey, 
Political Agent, Masqat. 

t The origin and nature of the Imamate of 'Oman are explained ip the Appendix 
on Religions. 
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At the close of the period now under consideration the Nabahinah were 
overthrown, and even expelled from their original location in Hajar, by 
the Ya^aribah, another indigenous family, who seem to have been 
connected with the chief of Eustaq . 


Overthrow o£ 
the Naha- 
hinah 

by the Ya a* 
rihah. 


Affairs of the Portuguese in 'Oman, 1600-24, 


On the coastj at this time somewhat neglected by the native powers^ 
whose internecine struggles were carried on chiefly in the interior, the 
Portuguese had long held sway j but their authority was on the decline. 
They still occupied Masqat^ where they had first appeared in 1507 ; and 
that place was^ next to Hormuz, their principal military station in the 
Gulf. There were probably Portuguese posts at Quryat and Sur also, 
but this is uncertain. 

In 1616, probably at the invitation, and certainly with the assistance, 
of a native chief named ^Omair-bin-Himyar, the Portuguese attacked and 
captured the Batinah seaport of Sohar, of which the increasing trade had 
caused a diminution in the receipts of their customs houses at Masqat 
and Hormuz ; the town was burned to the ground, and the fort, 
taken by bombardment and assault, was permanently occupied by the 
Portuguese.* Whether this affair had any connection with the contest 
between the Nabahinah and the Ya'aribah cannot be determined; but the 
decline of the Nabahinah appears to have followed very closely on the 
capture of Sohar by the Portuguese. In 1623, as mentioned in the next 
paragraph, the Portuguese, after the loss of Hormuz — their chief settle- 
ment, — added Khor Fakkan to their possessions in ‘'Oman. 


Possessions 
of the Por- 
tuguese 
in 'Oman, 
1600. 


Capture of 
Sohar and 
Khor Fak- 
kaa by the 
Portuguese, 
1616 and 
1623. 


Relations of Persia with 'Oman, 1566-1623. 


Shortly after the fall of Hormuz the Persians seized Sohar and Khor 
Fakkan ; hut before the end of 1623 they were again ejected from both 
places by the Portuguese commander Ruy Freire de Andrade. 


* In 1622, nearly a century before, the Portuguese had expelled the Persians from 
SohSr j they did not, on that occasion, take direct possession of the place but contented 
themselves with setting up a natire ruler under Portuguese protection. 
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RULE OF THE YA^ARIBAH, 1625-1744. 


Under the Ya-^aribah. rnlers who followed the Nabahinahj and whose 
capital was Eustaq^ the Portuguese were finally expelled from the country ; 
and -^Oman^ suddenly developing into a naval power^ entered^ under the 
auspices of the new dynasty^ upon a career of piracy^ aggression^ and 
foreign conquest. 


Internal affairs of ’Oman from the rise of the Ta’aribah to the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, 1625-50. 


Effective 
control 
estatlished 
over all 
’Oman by 
the Ya'^vahi 
Imfim. 


The first of the Ya^arahi line was Nasir-bin-Murshid^ a relative of the 
Rust^ chief who had opposed the Nabahinah ; he proceeded^ immediately 
after his election to the Imamate in 16 25^ to reconvert that office from the 
shadow that it had become into a reality. In the course of a reign of 
more than 20 years he brought the whole of the interior, including 
Sharqiyah, under his effective rule. 


Affairs of the Portuguese in ’Oman, 1625-50. 


Position of 
the Portu- 
guese at 
Masqat:, 
I6*i540. 


After the fall of Hormuz in ]622, a number of the Portuguese who 
had resided on that island removed to Masqat, bringing with them 
Mnhanimad Shah, a nephew and namesake of the native ruler of Hormuz 
whom the Persians had carried into captivity j this prince the Portuguese 
at M^asqat continued, at first, to treat as if possessed of royal dignity. 
By the influx of the new settlers the size ' and importance of the 
Portuguese station at Masqat were for a time increased ; and Pietro della 
Valle, -when he visited the place in 1625, found there two churches 
and a motley population of Portuguese, Arabs, Indians and Jews. The 
principal fort then was the modern M Irani ; and at the top of the pass 
leading to Kalbuh the Portuguese had a rampart, defended by artillery, 
to prevent incursions into the town from that side. In Batinah, where 
the Portuguese still retained Sohar, they were held in such execration 
that their merchant vessels , at times dared not topch .to obtain water.. 
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In 1634 the Portuguese repaired their forts at Masqat ; and about 1640 
the place was deemed an impregnable fortress. The appointment of 
Commandant was believed to be worth 50^000 ducats a rear. 

It was at this time^ however; that the Arabs of '^OmaU; encouraged by 
the growth of their own power; began a series of assaults upon the 
Portuguese which ended in the expulsion of the latter from the 
country. In 1640 the Imam of “^Oman; being informed by Arabs 
employed in the Portuguese customs house at Masqat that the garrison 
had been seriously reduced by the despatch of troops with a naval 
expedition; attacked the place ; but he was repulsed with considerable loss. 
On the 7th of November 1643; however; Sohar was captured by the 
ArabS; some of the Portuguese garrison being killed and others taken 
prisoners ; and Khor Pakkan; if it had been retained after its capture by 
Huy Freire in 1623; which is doubtful; must apparently have been lost 
about the same time. At length; on the 16th of August 1648; a large 
Arab force; under the command of Sa'^id-bin-Khalifah; commenced a 
regular siege of Masqat ; and on the 11th of September; the ammunition 
of the Portuguese beginning to fail; negotiations were opened ; but the 
demands of the Arabs were so extravagant that the besieged prolonged 
their defence to the uttermost and did not finally capitulate until the 31st 
of October; by which time the hills above Makallah had fallen into the 
possession of the enemy; and plague; with a mortality of 50 a day, was 
raging in the town. Peace was then arranged on the following terms ; 
that the Portuguese should raze to the ground certain forts which they 
possessed at Matrah; Quryat and Sur* ; that the Imam should demolish 
a fort which he had built at Matrah; that place for the future to be 
considered neutral ; that ^Omani vessels should go abroad unchecked; but 
should take Portuguese passes for the return voyage ; that subjects of the 
Imto should pay no dutieS; either personal or commercial; on entering 
or leaving Masqat ’ that trade should be in every respect free ; and that 
the Arabs should destroy all fortifications erected during the siege; while 
the Portuguese should not build 'anything upon the site of their 
demolished works. These terms clearly involved the financial ruin of the 
Portuguese settlement ; but there was no alternative to acceptance. 
The Captain-General of Masqat, Dom Juliao de Noronha, and the Yedor 
of Finances were subsequently placed under arrest by order of the King of 
Portugal with a view to an enquiry into their conduct ; but the final 
ivsxilt of the proceedings against them is not recorded. 


# Mr. Danvers (II. 296) gives the name as *‘Dobar, ” bnt from another authority 
it appears that Sur must he meant. 


Arab attack 
upon Masqat 
and loss of 
Sohar, Qar- 
yat and Sur 
by the Portu- 
guese, 

3 640-48. 


S5 
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Fall of 
Masqat, 
January 
1 650 .^ 


Prosperity 
and naval 
power of 
Om§n, 


The end, after thxs^ was not long delayed. Towards the end of 1649^ 
Masqat being again in a state of siege, but no proper watch kept, a body 
of Arabs entered the town by night, killed a number of unresisting 
people, and invested the Portuguese Factory and also one of the forts ; 
the Portuguese commander, being hard pressed, had retired into the fort 
and was thus separated from the bulk of his arms, ammunition and 
supplies, which, contrary to regnlations, were stored in the Factory. By a 
vessel which arrived at Din on the 18th of January 1650, carrying some 
700 Masqat refugees, news of these events reached India, and a fleet 
was at once despatched to Masqat by the Viceroy of Goa ; but it arrived 
too late. The fort had surrendered on the 23rd of January, and the 
Factory three days later, to a very inconsiderable force of Arabs. Some 
natives who fought on the Portuguese side were said to have shown 
great courage; but the conduct of the Portuguese Captain-General was 
pusillanimous, if not treacherous ; and a Portuguese fleet whicli happened 
to be present in the harbour, instead of attempting' to recover the town, 
had weighed anchor forDiu. To escape the results of an enquiry into his 
behaviour on this occasion, the commander of the fleet, Braz Caldeira do 
Mattos, subsequently fled to Cochin ; he was condemned, but could not 
in any case have been executed, being a Cavalheiro. 


Relations of Persia and England with ’Oman, 1625-50. 


In 1625, as mentioned in the chapter on the General History of the 
Persian Gulf, the Persians, under an alleged agreement, claimed tlio 
assistance of the English, their recent allies in the capture of Hormuz, 
for the purpose of reducing Masqat. It was considered by the represent- 
atives at Surat of the Jiast India Company that it would he inexpedient 
plainly to deny the obligation, but they found means of evading com- 
pliance with the Persian demand. 


Internal affairs of ’Oman from the expulsion of the Portuguese to 
the Persian invasion, 1650-1736. 

The Ya’arabi era was, for the most part, one of internal peace and 
prosperity, during which wealth increased and learning flourished ; it was 
remarkable also for a sn dden and extraordinary development of naval 


n L'ft9r Hamilton in his iVe» uiocouni 

(I. 5.-62) appears improbable, though he had it from an individual who professed to 
be an eye-witne^s. ^ 
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power^ which led to irregular warfare and piracy by ^Omanis^ beginning 
about 1677. In 1695 the fleet of the Masqat Arabs^ as they were then 
called by strangers^ comprised five considerable vessels carrying 1,500 men ; 
and in 1715 it consisted of one ship of 74 j guns, of two of 60 and of one 
of 50, besides 18 smaller vessels carrying 62 to 1 2 guns, and some 
Trankis or rowing vessels of 8 to 4 guns, — an imposing naval force with 
which the officers of the Imam terrorised the shores of the Indian and 
Arabian oceans from Cape Comorin to the Eed Sea. The ^Omanis, 
under Sultan-bin- Saif II, seized and temporarily occupied Bahrain about 
1718; and along the Arabian coast, about the same time, the authority 
of the Imam extended as far to the southward as the Kuria Muria 
Islands. 

The Ya^arabi period was disturbed, towards its close, by a contest for 
the succession that paralysed the power of the Imam abroad and gave 
birth to the Hinawi and Ghafiri factions at home, — a source of 'anarchy 
which none of the later rulers of ^Oman have been able to suppress, and 
very few to control. Rustaq, the capital under the Y a^aribah, was seized 
by the adherents of a youthful pretender to power ; but the rightful Imam 
was able to maintain himself till his death in the central district of 
■'Omto, not however without the help of a remarkable partisan leader, 
Muhammad-bin-Nasir, of the Miyayihah or Baiii Ghafir tribe. About 
the time of the true Imamus decease, in 1723, Muhammad-bin- N asir took 
Rustaq and captured the person of the claimant, in whose name he at 
once proceeded to act against the boy'^s former supporters ; but among 
these a leader, hardly inferior to Muhammad-bin-Nasir himself, had now 
arisen in the person of Khalf-bin- Mubarak, known as ^^the Dwarf, a 
Shaikh of the l?ani Hina. In 1724 a request on the paH of Muhammad- 
bin-Nasir to be relieved of the guardianship of the young Ta'^arabi ruler 
was met in a strange fashion by the elders of “^Oman, who elected 
Muhammad personally to the Imamship ; and he, having accepted the 
charge and made Jabrin in central '^Oman his headquarters, ruled for 
four years with much vigour. He conducted successful campaigns in 
almost every part of the country ; reduced marauding Bedouins to order 
for the first time; pursued the A1 Wahibah even into the Ruba^-al- Khali 
desert ; and had many encounters in different districts with his ubiquitous 
adversary Khalf, who, in the later stages of the war, made Masqat town 
his base and held it carefully. Muhammad^s last operations were against 
Sohar, which had defied his authority ; Khalf marched to the relief of the 
besieged garrison; and the final catastrophe, in 1728, was one of dramatic 
completeness, for both leaders were killed in a complicated action that took 


Biise of the 
HiDtwl and 
Ghafixi poli- 
tical factions, 
1723-28. 
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place under tlie walls of the fort. The origin^ composition^ and even the 
names of the modern Hinawi and Gliafiri factions are traceable to the 
tribal combinations formed in this war by the genius of Khalf the Hinawi 
and Muhammad the Ghafiri. 


Eelations of the Portuguese with 'Oman, 16504736, 


The expulsion of the Portuguese from Masqat seemed to increase 
rather than to diminish the enmity of the ■’Omtois towai’ds that nation ; 
and frequent conflicts, described in the chapter on the General History 
of the Gulf, occurred between them, both at sea and on shore. In 165^ 
a strong Portuguese fleet appeared off Masqat and might, it was 
considered by some authorities, have destroyed the ^Oman navy and 
retaken the town. Between 1693 and ] 699 various naval encounters 
took place in which the Portuguese generally had the advantage ; the 
'Omanis retaliated with destructive raids upon the Portuguese settlements 
of Kung in the Persian Gulf, Mangalore in India, and Mombasah in 
East Africa ; and eventually they took possession of the last named place. 
In 1714-19 a fresh series of naval battles occurred in Indian and Persian 
Gulf waters, in which the Portuguese were completely victorious. 


Eelations of the English with ^Oman, 1650-1736. 


Sekeme for 
an Englisk 
fiettlemont 
at Masqaf, 
1669. 


Loss of the 
** Merchant's 
Delight on 
Masirah 
Island, 1684. 


The dealings of the English with ^Oman during this period were 
generally friendly ; but towards its close a partial rupture occurred in 
consequence of the piratical misdeeds of the Arabs. 

In 1659 the establishment of an English station and a garrison of 
100 men at Masqat was seriously contemplated by the East India 
Company's Presidency of Surat, as a means of strengthening their 
position in the Gulf against the Dutch and Persian Governments ; 
the consent of the Imam to the project could not be obtained, and it 
come to nothing. 

About 1684 a London ship, the “ Merchants DelighV’’ was cast 
away on Masirah Island; hut the Bedouins of a neighbouring camp, 
on a promise of receiving half the cargo and influenced by supersti- 
tions motives, treated the crew with unexpected friendliness and even 
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hospitality, and despatched them in Trankis or “ Barks without Decks ” 
to Masqat, along with their full share of the cargo,* 

It will be seen, on reference to the chapter on the General History 
of the Gulf, that after the Masqat Arabs had embarked, about 1695, on 
a career of piracy, they continued for a time to respect all English 
vessels; and when eventually, about 1700, they began to depart from 
this principle, they still confined their attention to the ships of private 
traders, which were themselves frequently piratical, and did not meddle 
with those of the East India Company. The Bombay authorities, 
notwithstanding representations in 1695 by their agents in the Persian 
Gulf, who feared that the Dutch might gain the good graces of the 
Persians by assisting them against the pirates of Masqat, decided at 
first to hold aloof, as no English vessel up to that time had suffered ; 
but later, in 1704-05, when the depredations of the Muscateers had 
become general, it was resolved by the Court of the Company to 
undertake the suppression of •’Omani piracy as soon as the war between 
England and France should be ended. In 1707 Arab pirates were said 
to be still exercising their vocation along the Indian coast ; but after 
this, though no decided measures were taken by the English or any 
other European nation, piracy seems to have ceased,— probably in 
consequence of dynastic disputes and the Hinawi-Ghafiri conflict in 
’Oman. 


Eelations of Persia with ’Oman, 1650-1736. 


During this period the relations between Persia and ’Oman Were 
hostile. During the phatical epoch covering the last decade of the 
17th and the first of the 18th century the efforts of the Arab 
buccaneers were chiefly directed against Persian trade and shipping. 
Which suffered severely. Towards 1720 the ’Omanis appear to have 
seized some of the Persian islands in the vicinity of Bandar ’Abbas, and 
for a time to have retained possession of the same. A Persian force 
which was sent to expel them in 1720 was recalled northwards by the 
A-fgnau invasion of Persia in that year ; and there is no further information 
in regard to the proceedings of the Arabs on the islands. 


Piracies by 
'Cinanis oa 
English 
vessels, aboat 
1700-10. 


* Hamilton’s New Account^Noi.^ pages 56-58. 
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Persian invasion and occupation of ’Oman, 1737-1744. 


Bifficiilttes 
of the ImSm 
Saif-bin- 
Sultan IT. 


Persian in- 
vasion and 
occupation, 
1737 - 38 . 


Expalsion of 
the Persians, 
1744 . 


The line of the Ya^aribah had now become degenerate, and its ruin 
was shortly brought about by a combination of causes. The Imam 
Saif-bin- Sultan II, finding himself hard pressed by a competitor for 
the Imamate, took a body of Baluch mercenaries* into his service ; 
but they were soon destroyed. He then sought the assistance of the 
Persian sovereign, Nadir Shah, and at the same time admitted one of his 
own subjects, a merchant named Ahmad-bin-Sa'^id, A1 Bu Sa^idi, to 
his confidence, thereby placing himself in the power of two persons whose 
interests, as the event showed, were inimical to his own. 

Nadir Shah did not neglect the request for aid made to him 
by the Imam of ^Oman ; but from the 'first it was clearly perceived, at 
least by the English in Persia, that the object of the Shah was not, as 
he pretended, to assist the Imam to suppress rebellions among his 
subjects, but to annex '^Oman to Persia. The Persian expedition 
sailed from Bandar ''Abbas on the 1st of April 1737 ; it was under the 
command of Latifeh Khan and consisted of about 5,000 men with 
1,500 horses. The Dutch, under pressure from the Persians, contributed 
a ship to the armament ; bn^ the English were careful not to involve 
themselves in the affair. Disembarkation on the Arabian C')ast 
apparently took place at Khor Fakkan, where a small fort was built 
of which the remains were still visible in 1779 ; and the cliieEs of the 
adjacent Kas-al-Khaimah district seem before long* to have tendered 
their submission to the Persian general. In the course of I787-3S the 
Persians overran the whole of "Oman; captured Masqat, a place of 
rising importance, but not as yet the capital of the country ; and besieged 
Sohar, where Ahmad-bm-Sa‘'id, the recently promoted favourite of the 
Imam, held out against them with great determination. The Imam, 
apparently, was not altogether incapacitated for action; for in 1741, 
when he still possessed 9 top-sail vessels, a supposed combination between 
him and the Arabs of Eas-al-Khaimah with the object of seizing an 
island near the Persian coast and thence plundering Bandar ''Abbfis 
greatly alarmed the Persians ; and, in the same year, the Persian 
Government were much perturbed because an English sliip had taken 
a navigation pass from the Imam, and because the commander of a 
British vessel had proposed to sell it to that potentate. 

A new claimant of the Imamate having been killed in a partially 
successful attempt to raise the siege of Sohar, and the Imam himself 

^ * This seems to have been tbe beginning of the system, now well e=!tabliphed in 
Oman^ of relying on foreign mercenaries, especially Baluchis. 
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having died of a broken heart at Hazam^ Ahmad-bin-Sa'^id was left 
for a time to contend alone against the Persians in Batinah. Ulti- 
mately however the ‘'Omanis, united among themselves by the excesses 
which the invaders everywhere committed, expelled the Persian troops 
from the interior of the country and even obliged them to abandon 
the siege of Sohar. After this Ahmad-bin-Sa^id obtained the surrender 
of Masqat town by a bloodless .stratagem ; but he completed his patriotic 
task — it is said — in a different manner, by inviting the whole Persian 
force to Barkah, where he caused them to be treacherously massacred. 


IMAM AHMAD-BIN-SA"1D, 1744-83. 

Election of the Imam Ahmad, 1744. 

In recognition, doubtless, of his services to the country by the 
expulsion of the Persians, the successful governor of Sohar was invested 
with supreme authority in the state, thus becoming the founder of the 
Al Bu Sa^idi dynasty which still governs 'Oman, His election to the 
Imamate, which probably took place at Rustaq, appears to have been 
regularly conducted ; but it is doubtful whether the suffrages of the 
electors were unanimous. The opposition, afterwards, of some of the 
Ghafiri tribes to his rule favours a conjecture that he was carried into 
power chiefly by the Hinawi faction, to which his own tribe, the A1 Bu 
Sa^id, belonged. 


Rebellions and other events in 'Oman, 1744-83. 

The reign of Ahmad, though undisturbed by the aggression of 
foreign powers, was chequered, to the very end, by internal and domestic 
troubles. These arose chiefly from the efforts of the displaced Ya'arabi 
family to recover their position, from the hostility of a large Ghafiri 
element to the new Imam, and from the rebellious conduct of two of 
Ahmad's sons ; and, if the sons did not carry their disloyalty so far as 
to endanger the common interests of .the family, the Ya'arabi chiefs and 
the Ghafiris, on the other hand, several times reduced the Imam to serious 
straits. 
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Contest with Extant accounts of the contest with the Ya aribah are inconsistent, 
baL but it seems to have broken out almost immediately after the promotion 

of Ahmad to the Imamate. The leader on the side of the Ya^aribah was 
one BaFarab-bin-Himyar, a member of the former ruling family j he 
had his headquarters at Bizaili in Dhahirah, and his principal supporters 
were Ghafiris of the Ya^aqib, Miyayihah; Na'im and Bani Qitab tribes. 
In the beginning of the campaign BaParab held possession of the field ; 
but in the end he was defeated and slain by the Imam. AH in Wadi 
Ma^awal and Farq near Nizwa are mentioned by conflicting authorities 
as the scene of the final overthrow of the Ya^aribah. 


Bebellion in 
Dhabi rah 
and Western 
Hajar. 


^irSt revolt 
of the Imam’s 
sons Saif and 
Sultan, 1781. 


The next serious crisis which the Imam Ahmad had to face ^vas one 
brought about by the intrigues of Nasir-hin-Muhammad, a Ghafiri 
chieftain of the Dhahirah District. This crafty individual, who had l)0cn 
restrained by jealous neighbours from building a tort at ^Ainain in 
Wadi-al-Kabir, succeeded in connecting himself by marriag’(‘ Avith the 
Imam and thereafter placed the valuable stronghold of Ghabbi in the 
hands of the latter, by whose protection he was enabled to cany out his 
schemes of private aggrandisement at ’Ainain. As soon as his object 
was secured he threw off his allegiance, raised the country against the 
Imam, and himself seized Ghabbi. Hilal, the eldest son of Ahmad, was 
sent by his father into Wadi Bani Ghafir and punished the Miyayihah, 
who had taken a leading part in the rebellion, by the destruction of all 
their towers ; but a subsequent advance on Ghabbi by Ahmad in i)erson, 
which was made from Sohar as a base, ended in disastrous failure and in 
an accommodation under which, apparently, Ghabbi was retained by the 
Imamus treacherous brotherdn-law. This incident seems to prove that 
forts in the interior of ^Oman were gained and lost by the A1 Bu Sa'id 
no less lightly in the early days of their rule than at the present time. 

In February 1781, towards the end of Ahmad^s reign, his sons Saif 
and Sultan revolted against his authority and took Bark ah by surprise : 
they even put to death the Wali and garrison who held the place in the 
name of the Imam. Barkah was quickly recovered by bombardment 
and the young rebels were pardoned, after which the Imam marched 
against a Ya^arabi chief whom he had made governor of Nakhl, and 
whom he now suspected of having countenanced the attempt on Barkah. 
The Imamus attack on Nakhl, notwithstanding extensive preparations 
on his part, was unsuccessful and resulted in an ignominious peace ; and, 
while his forces were employed before Nakhl, a body of Na^im and Bani 
Q.ita.b raiders from Dhahirah swooped down upon Matrah, vio, Wadi 
Samail, and plundered the town. This was the first of a long series of 
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similar episodes, of whicli the last occurred so lately as 1895. Afterwards 
Hazam, where some of the Ya^arahi family had their abode, shut its 
gates against the linam ; and, his artillery having proved incapable of 
reducing the fort, that place also was lost to him. 

A second and more successful rebellion on the part of Saif and 
Sultan took place at this juncture, in December 1781. The brothers seized 
the forts of Jalali and Mirani at Masqat, and were eventually permitted 
to retain them, on condition that Saif should accompany his father as a 
hostage. This arrangement, brought about by the mediation of the 
Qadhis of Eustaq, lasted for one year only, at the end of which time 
Ahmad, having repented of the compromise, made Saif a close prisoner 
and prepared to bombard the forts. A fresh accommodation then took 
place, in accordance with which Saif was set at liberty, Ahmad was 
placed in possession of Fort Mirani, and Fort Jalali was handed over un- 
conditionally to Saif and Sultan. In the following year, however, Saif 
and Sultan kidnapped their brother Sa'id at Barkah and retired with 
him to Fort Jalali at Masqat; no reason for their action is suggested 
by the native historian, but jealousy of Sa^id, whose succession may have 
been desired by the Imto, possibly supplied the motive. The Imam 
immediately marched from Eustaq and took up a position on Masqat 
Island, cannonaded Fort Jalali from Fort Mirani and also from the open 
sea to eastward, and finally caused an unsuccessful assault to be made 
by his troops on a breach that had been opened in the western face 
of the besieged work. Unappeased by the accidental escape of Sa'id from 
the fortress, the Imam continued his operations with vigour ; but, intelli- 
gence having been received of the investment of Eustaq in his absence 
by Ibn-Rahmah, — a chief, it would appear, of the region now known as 
Trucial ^Oman,— he once more forgave his sons and raised the siege. 

Ibn-Rahmah did not await the Imam's return to Eustaq, but imme- 
diately withdrew to his own country. 


Internal political position at the Imam Ahlnad’s death, l'?83; 

The Imam Ahmad died in the end of 1783, at Eustaq, and was 
buried there on the west side of the fort. Before his death, perhaps even 
early in his reign, he had contracted a matrimonial alliance with the 
Ya'arabi family, by taking to wife a daughter of the late Imam Saif-bin- 
Sultan. Ahmad is described as having ruled the whole of 'Oman from 
Ja'alan to Baraimi ; but it seems that at the time of his death neither 
the districts of Dhahirah and Jau, nor the important strongholds of 
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Nakhl and Hazam^ though closely adjoining his capital^ were in his 
possession. Masqat^ even^ was partly held by his rebellions sons ; and it 
may be doubted whether his control over the rest of the country was at 
all complete or effectual. In Africa the port of Moncibasab, which had 
belonged to his predecessors in the Imamate, was lost during his reign to 
a family of the Mazari** tribe. 


Relations with North-Western ^Oman, 1744-83, 

The political status^ in the reign of the Imam Ahmad^ of the j)romon- 
tory that divides the Gulf of -Oman from that of Persia is somewhat 
obscure. The overlordship of the Imam appears to have been at first 
admitted, under compulsion, by the inhabitants of that region ; but 
according to one account, an advance against Sohar by the Shaikh of Pas- 
al-Khaimah was among the earliest of the dangers which Ahmad-bin- 
Sa'^id had to encounter after his accession ; and, though the Qasimi chief 
was on this occasion obliged to retire after a drawn battle at Bithnah in 
Wadi Ham, the Imam also lost credit by the engagement. In 1758^ 
a combination having been formed against the Imam hy Mulla ’’Ali 
Shah of Hormuz and the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimahj a Masc^at iloet 
proceeded to Dibah, but did not, ajpparently, engage the enemy. In 1760 
some vessels were sent by the Imam to Bandar "'Abbas to assist the Khan 
of Lar and the Bani Ma^in in an attack on the Arabs of Rris-al-Kliaimali ; 
but no attack was in the end made, the Khan being prevented by diffi- 
culties with Karim Khan, Vakil, of Shiraz from embarking on the 
expedition. As will be seen later on, there was in 1778 an alliance 
between the Imam of ''Oman and the Shaikh of Ras-al-Kbaimah, directed 
against the Persians ; but by 1775 it had broken down and hostilities by 
land had been resumed between the two Arab powers, and in 1780 there 
was again warfare by sea. The attack by the northern chief Ibn- 
Rahmah — probably Shaikh Saqar of Ras-al-Khaimah, one of whose 
ancestors was named Rahmah — on Rustaq in 1788 has already been 
noticed above* 


Relations with Persia, 1744-83* 


That no fresh invasion of "'Oman by the Persians took place, after 
the accession of Ahmad to the Imamate, was probably due less to the 
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military reputation and resources of the new Imam than to the death of 
Nadir Shah in 1747, and to the difficulties with which Nadiras successor, 
the Vakil Karim Khto, had to contend. 

Hostilities continued, however, between some of the local authorities 
in Persia and the Imam ; the former watched the proceedings of the latter 
with much jealousy and lost no opportunity of annoying him and oppos- 
ing his policy. Thus in 1753, as related in the chapter on the General 
History of the Gulf, the Khan of Lar took possession, with the assistance 
of the East India Company'^s Agent at Bandar Abbas on whom he 
did not scruple to put pressure, of a ship that had been bought by the 
Imam of ''Oman from ^ Abdul Shaikh, the ruler of Qishm, as an addition 
to his navy. In 1758, as already mentioned above, the Imam was 
threatened by a combination between Mulla ''Ali Shah of Hormuz and 
the Arab Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and in 1760 he became a party to 
an alliance, of which the Persian Khm of Lar and the Bani Ma'^in Arab 
tribe of the Persian coast were also members, against the Qawasim of 
Kas-al-Khaimah ; but on neither occasion, it would seem, did any actual 
hostilities occur. In 1765 the cofEee annually exported from Masqat to 
Basrah was loaded, for the sake of security against the Ka'ab, who were 
then marauding in the Shatt-al-‘'Arab, on one of the Imamus men-of-war ; 
but this ship, not venturing to proceed beyond Kharag, halted there 
towards the end of the year to warehouse her cargo in the Dutch 
settlement, and was taken along with the island, on the 1st of 
January 1766, by Mir Mahanna, the piratical chieftain of Rig. In 
1767 Mir Mahanna held up a fleet of Sur vessels carrying coffee to 
Basrah and, under the pretext of Customs and a kind of compulsory 
commerce, squeezed from them 380 and in autumn of that year ovet 
1,000 bales of coffee had collected at Masqat which, from dread of the 
Mir, could not be sent up the Gulf. 

In 1769 the Vakil Karim Khan, whose position at Shiraz had for 
some years been well established, demanded the restitution of a Persian 
ship that had come into the possession of the Imam, also payment by 
him, with arrears, of the tribute at one time rendered to Nadir Shah. 
Both demands were rejected by the ■'Oman Government, who replied that 
the ship had been lawfully purchased from Shaikh ■' Abdullah of Hormiiz 
and would not be given up; and they further argued ^^that, 
with respect to the annual tribute paid Nadir Shah, he was too powerful 
a tyrant to contend with, and it was therefore paid him, not as a 
tribute of right, but as a tribute it would be very impolitic to refuse 
him ; Nadir Shah however and Carem Caun, they said, were powers 
widely differejat ; the one they dreaded, the other they rather despised ; 
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tliG on© wa^s tliG coii(][UGror of all PGrsia^ tliG othor only Vaclvool of two 
or thrGG of its provincGS ; if, thoroforc. Carom Cami thought propor "" 
^^to pGrsist in ^ his demands, they would answer him by cannon and ball,’’^ 
if he made use of that kind of argument with them/'' The Sur coffee 
fleet for Basrah was accordingly detained at Masqat by the Imam, though 
not until two Sur vessels "" laden with coffee and other gruff had been 
captured by Bersians on the voyage to Basrah \ and petty hostilities 
at sea followed, in which the advantage generally rested with the Imam 
and his allies. In 1770 the Imamus fleet, carrying a considerable land 
force, made a demonstration against Bushehr ; and in 1773 his Wall 
of Masqat,^ in conjunction with the Shaikhs of Ras-al-Khaimah and 
Hormuz, destroyed two Persian gallivats belonging to Bandar "'Abbas and 
a Bersian magazine at Lingeh. At the end of 1773 Karim Khan had 
collected a naval force at Kangun under Mir Mihr "'Ali of Rig ; it con- 
sisted of the captured British vessel "" Tyger, of an old ship from 
Bushehr specially fitted oat for the occasion, and of all the Rig and three 
other gallivats ; but the crews could not be induced to put to sea against 
the Imam, and the Ka‘'ab of ‘'Arabistan, who were directed to assist, 
evaded compliance with the order. Eventually, in the spring of 1774, 
after an unsuccessful effort by the Vakil to obtain the co-oi^eratiou of the 
British and of the Mutasalliin of Basrah in an expedition against Masqat, 
Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr was placed in command of the united Persian 
fleets and empowered to negotiate a settlement with the Imam, who now 
professed to desire amicable relations with Persia and even released some 
Persian property on which he had seized ; but, as Karim Khan on the one 
side would not abandon his claim for tribute, and as Ahmad, on the other 
hand, remained obstinate in his refusal to pay, nothing could be arranged ; 
and the Imam ultimately announced that his fleet would proceed to Basrah 
as usual, relying on its own power to defend itself against Karim Khan 
and every other enemy. In August 1775, when Mr. Parsons visited 
Masqat, the Imam'^s navy was lying there and at Matrah in readiness to 
convoy a large fleet with provisions for Basrah, which was now besieged 
by the Persians ; the fighting force consisted of no less than 34 vessels, 
of which four, built at Bombay, carried 44 guns each, five were frigates 
of 18 to 24 guns,, and the rest ketches and galliots mounting from 14 
to 8 guns apiece. . The Persians were still permitted to resort to Masqat 
for trade, though for no other purpose ; but there was such a congestion 
of goods at the port, due to the war, that half of the merchandise lay 

* This was Khalfan-bin-Miihamir ad, who afterwards in 1787 received the traveller 
Francklin at Masqat. 
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piled up in the streets^ — unsheltered from the elements^ but safe from 
plunder under the protection of the Imam'^s excellent police. It was 
reported that the Imam intended, in case Basrah fell, to despatch a 
Saiyid, accompanied by the Mughal Envoy at Masq[at, to the Vakil to 
solicit peace and promise payment of an annual tribute j and Karim Khan, 
when Basrah was at length taken in 1776, called for a report as to the 
possibility of operating from thence by land against ^Oman ; but no 
decisive step was taken upon either side. The Shaikh of Hormuz, under 
orders from the Vakil, was by this time waging maritime war against 
the Imam, and in the summer of 1776 he seized a vessel belonging to his 
own subjects which was laden with merchandise from Masqat for Bushehr 
and Bahrain ; but in November 1778 he was kidnapped by treachery, or 
otherwise seized^ and carried ofE to Masqat in an ■'Omani vessel. In the 
following year, however, he was again at liberty. The death of Karim 
Khan in 1779 destroyed, for the time being, the influence of Persia in 
the Persian Gulf and increased the consequence of ■'Oman and the other 
maritime Arab states, which it left in undisputed possession of that sea. 


Relations with Turkey, 1744-83. 


On the occasion of the siege of Basrah by the Pei’sians in 1775-76, 
an expedition was, as we have seen, prepared by the Imam for the 
assistance of the Turks, who had lately refused to make common cause 
with his enemies ; and it was instrumental in retarding for a time the 
surrender of the town. The operations of this fleet at the mouth of the 
Shatt-al-^Arab are described in the history of Turkish ^Iraq. It is stated 
that encouragement to withhold tribute from Persia, held out to the 
^Omanis by the Turks, was one of the considerations which decided Karim 
Khan to send his troops against Basrah ; but the natural disposition 
of the ^Omani ruler, in these circumstances, to side with the Poiise appears 
to have been further stimulated by the protnise of a Turkish subsidy 
The trade of Masqat, at this time, was to a very large extent with Turkish 
•'Iraq, the annual visit of the ^Omani coffee fleet in particular being 
an important event at Basrah ; and in 1791 the Turks were drawn into 
hostilities with the Ka^ab tribe in consequence of an attack by the latter 
on ^Omani vessels in the Shatt-al-‘'Arab. 
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Relations 
witli Britain, 
1774-83. 


Relations with India, 1744-83. 


Diplomatic relations between "Oman and India arose, during* tlie 
reign of the Imam Ahmad, from assistance rendered hy an "Omani 
delegate with a ship of war in destroying a piratical community on the 
Malabar coast who had interrupted the rice trade between Mangalore 
and Masqat. This courtesy led to the despatch, through the grateful 
Governor of Mangalore,* of an Envoy nominally on the part of the 
Mughal Emperor of India ; the Envoy visited Rustaq and concluded a 
treaty by which the Mughal Government bound themselves to support 
the Imam with men and money against his enemies. This mission, 
which had its beginning about 1774, or perhaps 1776, terminated in 
1800 j but, a site in Masqat town having been allotted to the Envoy, 
who eventually came to be known simply as Tipu Sultan"s Wakil, "" he 
built on it a house which, at the middle of the 19th century, was still 
in existence and was known as the Nawab"s House."" In 1776 it was 
expected that the Imto, if Basrah fell, would request the good offices of 
the Envoy in accommodating matters between him and Persia, ; but it 
does not appear that these expectations were realised. 


Relations with European powers, 1744-83. 

The relations of the East India Company v/ith "Oman, though they 
had not as yet any European representative in the country, were of a 
friendly character ; but their policy with reference to the frequent diffi- 
culties between the Imam, on the one side, and the Persian Goveimment, 
petty Persian chiefs and Shaikh of Ras-al-Kliaimah, on the other, was 
generally neutral. .In 1753, as we have seen, the Company "s Agent at 
Bandar "Ahbas sided with ^the Khan of Lar in a dispute about a Persian 
ship which had been sold by a Persian subject to the Imam of "Oman ; 
but in 1758, on the other hand, it was complained that the captain of an 
English ketch had hired her out to the Imam for use in a naval 
expedition which he contemplated against Ras-al-Khaimah. In 1763 
Mr. Price, on being appointed Provisional Agent in Persia, was ordered 
to touch at Masqat on his way to the Gulf to obtain intelligence ; and he 

♦ At the time Tipu Sahib, afterwards of Mysore. This was the colour given to the 
transaction, but it is difficult to believe that the Mughal Government of the day had 
really much to do with it. 
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was authorised to present Sundries worth Rs. 200 in the TTon^ble 
ComjDany^s name^ as a mark of their favour to a Hindu broker 
named Narotam^ who was their local representative and had done 
good service in transmitting news to India. In 1769 the Company’s 
servants at Basrah were inclined to assist the Imam by convoying the 
trading- vessels of his subjects to Basrah ; but they refrained, partly on 
account of peremptory orders given them to avoid hostilities with Karim 
Khan and partly because they believed that Ahmad was capable of making 
adequate arrangements without their help. In 1769 a Mr. Boddam'^from 
the Presidency visited Masqat without advising the Agent and Council 
at Basrah of his proceedings ; they considered his action in this respect to 
be improper and suggested an apology ; but the Bombay Government 
held that the demand was ^^niost absurd and ridiculous, as Mr. Boddam^’ 
was in no shape under their orders or accountable to them for his pro- 
ceedings/"’ Mr. Boddam'^s visit was mentioned by the Government of 
■’Oman many years afterwards as the occasion on which friendly relations 
between themselves and the British power were instituted. In 1771 the 
Basrah Agency suggested an alliance with the Imam for the purpose of 
suppressing the pirates of Rig and Kharag, whose proceedings they attri- 
buted to the instigation of Karim Khan ; but the proposal, which was 
connected with one for a British naval and military expedition on a 
large scale, was disapproved ; the Court of the Company in London, 
however, indicated that during the continuance of piracy Masqat might 
be used as a port of rendezvous, from which the shipping bound up the 
Gulph might be escorted to its destination by British cruisers.t In 
177 3 the members of the British Agency, on their withdrawal from Basrah 
to Bombay under Mr. Moore on account of plague at the former place, 
remained from the 4th to the 6th of May at Masqat ; and here one of 
their number, a Mr. Abraham, was left behind with instructions to 
proceed to Bushehr and thence report on the progress of affairs at Basrah. 
On their return to Basrah, later in the year, the Basrah Agent and his 
Council again put in at Masqat, where they were detained from the middle 
of November until the 1st of December by the necessity of repairing 
damage sustained by the ketch Euphrates •’*’ through losing her rudder 
and driving ashore at the entrance of the harbour. In 1 773 the Company 
were represented at Masqat by a native broker named Narain Das, who 
apparently still held office at the time of Colonel Capper^’s visit in 1779. 

# Probably Mr. R. H. Boddam, who in 1785 was Governor of Bombay. 

t The order was perhaps intended to apply to British shipping only ; but Parsons, 
Writing in 1775, states that native vessels running to and from basrah took advantage 
of the British convoys. 
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Belatlons 
witli France. 


Oeneral, 


The only other European Goyeriiment maintaining relations with 
‘^Oman at this period was the French monarchy^ which^ through its agents 
at Baghdad and in the Mauritius^ for a time kept up a correspondence 
with the Imam and sent him occasional presents of military material. 
In 1781; how’-ever; this amicable intercourse was interrupted in conse- 
quence of the wrongful seizure by a French privateer of the Salih; 
a 50 -gun ship belonging to the Imam ; nor was it resumed until several 
years afterwards. 

When the traveller Niebuhr; early in 1765; passed through Masqat; 
there was still no resident European; either official or non-official; at that 
port. 

Internal administration and revenue, 1744-83, 

Ahmad, though indifferently supported by his subjects on various 
occasions, enjoyed their respect and esteem in a high degree and left 
behind him a not unmerited reputation for jusfice and liberality. The 
people of Sohar, in particular, showed a steady attachment to tlicir former 
governor and lent him valuable aid in more than one crisis of his affairs. 
Full religious liberty was allowed by Ahmad, even to Hindus ; and 
security of the person and property of foreigners at Masqat was 
ensured by an efficient police. 

Ahmad affected greater state than previous Imams. He surrounded 
himself with a court in which not only political personages but also 
literati and men of the law held an honoured place ; and he was a patron 
of poets, or at least of such poets as eulogised his character in their works. 

His revenue from the customs of Masqat was estimated in 17G5 at 
Rs. 1,00,000. Import duty in those days was determined by tlio 
national or religious status of the merchant ; it was 5 per cent, ad 
valorem for Europeans, ^ per cent, for Muhammadans, and 9 per cent, 
for Hindus and Jews, 

The Imam also collected 6 per cent, in kind on the date harvest, 
which was then, as it is still, the most valuable economic asset of the 
country ; and he was at the same time a private trader, importing slaves 
and ivory in his own vessels from Zanzibar and Kilwa. 

Military resources of the Imam Ahmad. 

The naval foDbe of the Imam consisted, in 1765, of four large and eight 
^mall vessels j the former in time of peace were employed by their 
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master in tHe East African trade^ and the latter were Supposed to keep the 
waters of ‘’Oman free of pirates, — a duty which they could not effectually 
perform. By 1775, as we have seen, the Masqat fleet had g^reatly increased, 
and held the sea against the Persians. The Imam maintained a body- 
guard of African slaves for the defence of Rustaq and a mounted contingent 
of free Arabs for service in the open country, besides whom, on exceptional 
occasions, he was accustomed to import Jadgal and other mercenaries from 
Makran. The troops of the Masqat garrison were armed, at the 
time of Niebuhr^ s visit, with matchlocks, swords and daggers ; and the 
pay of each man was four rupees a month. 


Trade of Masqat under the Imam Ahmad. 

The trade of Masqat with Basrah furnished cargo, about 1765, 
for some 50 vessels (called Trankis) per annum ; and it is interesting to 
observe that the mariners of Sur were already well known on account of 
the important part which they played in the coffee trade, md Masqat, be- 
tween Yaman and Tm'kish ^Iraq. The removal of the British Agency from 
Bandar “’Abbas in 1768 was very advantageous to Masqat, which by 
1775 had become the principal entrep6t of trade between the Persian 
Gulf, India and the Red Sea. Exports at Masqat supposed to be 
brought from the interior of Arabia were gums, drugs, ostrich feathers, 
hides and skins, honey, bees- wax and live cattle and sheep ; and 
imports from abroad, for local consumption, were Indian piece-goods, 
pepper, ginger, rice, tobacco, coffee and sugar, and English cloth, cutlei'y 
and toys. The transit trade embraced all articles of commerce in the 
Gulf. 


IMAM SA^ID-BIN-AHMAD, 1783. 

Sa^id^s election and virtual deposition, 1783. 

Hilal, the eldest son of Ahmad, was disqualified by blindness for the 
oflBce of Imam, and the choice of the electors fell upon his next brother 
Sa^id, — the same who had played an undignified and passive part in the 
dissensions between tbe late Imam and his sons Saif and Sultan. Sa^id- 
bin- Ahmad was the last genuine elected Imam of “^Oman, and also the 
last ruler of that country to reside at Rustaq. He early .became 

36 
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unpopular witli his subjects • and, after two unsuccessful attempts had 
beL made to supersede him in favour of his next eldest brother Qais, 
he virtually abdicated in favour of his more capable son Hamad. 
Sa"id, in retirement at Rustaq, appears to have sunk into a lethargic state 
not far removed from imbecility ; but up to the time of his deaths 
which did not occur until long afterwards in the reign of Sa^d-bin- 
Sultan,* he continued to enjoy the title of Imam ; and on one occasion he 
even reappeared, for a brief space, as ruler of the countiy. 


SAIYID HAMAD-BIN-SA^I D, 1784-93. 

Events in ^Oman, 1784-92, 

Hamad, in achieving his usurpation, had recourse to intrigue and 
deceit j but he refrained from violence, and his conduct may be excused on 
the ground of his father^s incompetence and of the impossibility of 
maintaining the ascendency of the family by any other means. 

The attempts made to dethrone Sa^id in favour of his brother Qais 
had proved the possession of popularity by the latter ; but more 
dangerous to Hamad was the rivalry of his uncles baif and Sultan, whose 
ambition had disturbed the closing years of the Imam Ahmad. Saif was 
soon compelled to leave the country for East Africa, whither H amad pursued 
him, and he ultimately died at Lamu; but Saiyid Sultan, though he fled to 
Gwadar in 1784 and received a grant t of that place from the Khan of 
Kalat, fi’om time to time renewed the contest upon the soil of “"Omau. 
On one occasion, with the support of the local Ghafiri tribes, he invaded 
Wadi Samail, all but captured Hisn Samail, and succeeded in destroying 
a part of Saijah. Another time, in the absence of Hamad at Rustaq, he 
plundered Matrah and established himself for a while at Darsait ; 
and, in an attempt to dislodge him from that place, the Wall of Masqat 
was defeated and was pursued by Sultan to the Jabru gate of Matrah. 
Open warfare has never been an obstacle in the A1 Bu Sa^idi family to 
friendly interviews between relatives engaged upon opposite sides, and 
meetings from time to time took place between Hamad and Sultan, each 
of whom had a salutary respect for the courage and duplicity of the other. 

Hamad died of small-pox at Masqat in 1792 and was interred in one 
of the Wadis behind the town. 

* ga*id-bm- Ahmad was still alive in 1811, hut by 1821 he was dead, 
t See the history of Gw^ar, page 601. The title of the present SultSns of 'Oman 
to Gwadar depends on this grant. ' ~ 
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Reign and policy of Hamad, 1784-92, 

So far as can be gathered from the meagre accounts of his regency 
that are extant^ Hamad was a youth of equal moderation and spirit, and 
was especially diligent in strengthening the military bases of his power. 
By conciliatory treatment he made the Ya'^arabi governor of Nakhl his fast 
friend for life ; with the help of the Bani Kalban he wrested the strong 
fortress of Bahlah from a Shaikh of the ^ Abriym ; he fortified Ruwi, 
and strengthened the defences of Masqat and Barkah ; and he caused a 
large frigate, the Rahmani/^ to be built for him at Zanzibar * In 
1790 Masqat, of which the trade and shipping continued to increase, was 
the richest and most flourishing port in the whole Persian Gulf region. 

But the most important measure of Hamad^s reign was probably the 
transference of the capital from Rustaq in the interior to Masqat upon 
the sea coast. This was a step fraught with lasting and momentous 
consequences. It removed the rulers of '^Oman from a situation in which 
they could only maintain themselves by military and political efficiency ; 
it placed an assured and easily collected customs revenue within their reach, 
enabling them to maintain a semblance of authority by bribery alone ; 
and it eventually exposed them to the influences of a foreign civilisation 
which estranged them from the tribes of the interior and diminished 
their popularity with their subjects. Had the capital remain^ at 
Rustaq, it is possible that ^Oman might have enjoyed in the following 
centmy the benefits of a more direct and vigorous government, and that 
the moral decay of the ruling family might have been less rapid. 

Other political changes of importance were in progress at this time. 
A tendency towards hereditary sovereignty, which had already shown 
itself in the time of the Y a^aribah, was confirmed under the first rulers of 
the A 1 Bu Sa^idi line ; but, though the succession was henceforth confined 
to one family, no exact principle of devolution was established ; and the new 
regime, which may be described as one of imperfect heredity, soon proved 
to be more fertile of discord than the system of popular election that pre- 
ceded it. About this time, also, there came into vogue a practice of granting 
appanages to the near relations of the ruler ; and, as these grants generally 
took the form of a Waliship or local government, which the holders frequent- 
ly strove to convert into an independent Shaikhdom, they conduced to the 
dismemberment of the country and to the paralysis of the central government, 

* This veasel was destroyed by fire in Masqat harbour three days before Hamad'a 
death. It bore the same name as an older ship, belonging to the Imatn Ahmad, which 
had been emplo3ed against the Malabar pirates and took part in tbe relief of Basrah, 
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Britisb rela- 
tions, 1784- 
92. 


Frencli lela- 
tiona, 1784* 
92. 


Eelations with European powers, 1784-92 

Under the reign of Hamad, the ^Oman Government continued to 
refuse applications which were repeatedly made to them for permission 
to establish a British Factory at Masqat; and in 1785 the Company 
were still unrepresented there, except by a native broker whose name is 
given as Coja Chtinder-Caun/'^ 

In 1785 the port was visited by three French vessels from the 
Mauritius ; the first, which arrived on the 22nd of August, was a man- 
of-war carrying 4)4 guns and a crew of S50 men ; the otlier two, which 
came into harbour on the 26th, were of smaller size, and one of them was 
a merchant ship. The French remained for some days ; and it was 
reported that they had sought leave to open a Factoiy, but that it had 
been refused by the Governor, Shaikh Khalfan, under the orders of the 
Imam. 


SAIYID SULTIN-BIN-AHMAD, 1792-1804, 

The evil results of the changes just described above did not become 
apparent under Sultan, the fifth son of the Imam Ahmad, wliom natural 
force of character now placed at the head of affairs. His rnle, on the 
contrary, was strong ; and ^Oman, which his premature ambition bad 
frequently disturbed, became at length the gainer by his energy and 
resolution. The reign of Sultan may be roughly divided into two 
periods separated by the year 1800. The first of tliese was distinguished 
by conquests of new territory ; the second was occui)icd by n struggle, 
not entirely successful, to defend the frontiers of "Oman against the 
encroachments of the Wahhabis of Central Arabia and their allies tlie 
Qawasim of the "Oman Promontory.* 


Usurpation of Sultan and dismemberment of "Oman, 1793, 


On the death of his son Hamad, the nominal Imam made a short- 
lived effort to assert himself ; but Saiyid Sultan was not inclined to 

*The QawSfiim are strictly a small family, which has furnished, during more than 
a centuiy, the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaimah. Even at the present day, 
however, the name Qawasim is sometimes used to describe all Arabs subject to 
the authority of the Qasimi family ; while at the beginning of the 19th century the 
erm seems to have included all tribesmen subject to Qasimi influence, or, in 
other words, all the inhabitants (except the Bani Yas) of what is now Trucial ’OmSn 
and possibly those of Buus-al-Jibal as ^ell. 
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submit to Sa^id^s authority and soon made himself master of Barkah 
and of the Masqat forts. Sultan was at first supported by his brother 
Qais, the holder of Sohar and Matrah^ in whose interests he even 
professed to be acting * ; but the seizure of the Matrah fort by Sultan 
at length opened the eyes of Qais to the hollowness of his fi'iendship. 
Sultto then completed his conquests by expelling from the castle of 
Bait-al-Falaj the last garrison that held out against him in the Masqat 
district. Upon the position, thus consolidated, of Sultan the united 
forces of Sa-'id and Qais could make no impression, especially as the 
GhaBrIs throughout the country were favourable to Sultan, whose 
mother was a relative of their Tamimah or principal chief. In virtue 
of a family compact framed at Barkah, probably at the beginning of 
1793, Sultan was invested with the chief authority in “^Oman and his 
irreg’ular acquisitions were recognised, while the titular Imam was 
confii'mod in possession of Rustaq, and Sohar was preserved to Qais. 
After this settlement the brothers appear to have lived in amity ; and, 
on Sohar being threatened about 1799 by the Na^im^ who were accompanied 
on this occasion by the Bani Qitab and a contingent of Bani Yas from 
Dibai, Sultan and Sa^id proceeded to the assistance of Qais and inflicted 
a saiifiruinary defeat upon the invaders at Dabbagh,^'’ possibly Liiwa. 
About the same time Sultan was able effectually to chastise the Uaru'' 
Bedouins, who had been disturbing the general peace of the country. 
The fort of Nakhl, however', seems to have remained, throughout the 
reign of Sultan, in possession of a virtually independent representative 
of the Ya^arabi family. 

Conquests and acquisitions of SultSn on the Persian coasts 

1793-94. 

One of the first acts of Saiyid Sultan on his accession to power was 
to occupy Gwadar, where his exile had been passed under the protection 
of the Khan of Kalat. Here a W^ali deputed by Sultan established 
a fort j and from this place the Wali subsequently proceeded by Sultanas 
orders against Chahbar, which he captured by surprise and added to his 
master ^s dominions. Saiyid Sultan in person then conducted a naval 
expedition against the Bani Ma^in ruling Qishm and Hormuz, whom 
he worsted and overthrew ; and a natural but historically important 
result of this success was the transfer, in 1794, of the revenue*^ 

^ 1794 was the year in which A glia Mubammad Khan, QajSr, finally overthrew 
Lutf 'Ali Khan, Zand, The lease of Bandar Abbas, etc., if 5fc was formally granted, 
may have been given by either of these. 
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lease of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies, which then included Minab 
and the islands of Qishm, Hormuz and Hanjam, from the Shaikh of the 
Bani Ma^in to the ruler of ^Oman. The yearly rental was probably not 
more at first than |l,000,the amount at which it still stood in 1821 ; but 
a surety for payment seems to have been required by the Persian Govern- 
ment from the Saiyid, and to have been furnished by him in the person of 
a Persian merchant and banker named Haji Khelat/*^ 

friction with Persia and Turkey^ and war with the QawSsim, 

1794-1800. 

The sudden appearance in the Gulf of a power so aggressive as 
'Oman was under its new ruler seems to have caused widespread anxiety. 
In 1797 a ruptm’e took place between ^Oman and Persia, and the 
Shaikh of Bushehr was directed by the Persian authorities to prepare 
a land force to be embarked against Masqat ; but he was not, apparently, 
able to give effect to his instructions. 

In 1798 Saiyid Sultan, who seems to have maintained that he had a pecu*- 
niary claim against the Baghdad Government in consequence of tlic services 
rendered by his father during the siege of Basrah, made peace with his 
constant enemy the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah and seemed about to pro- 
secute his demands upon the Pasha of Baghdad by force. His attitude so 
disturbed the Turks that they at one time sought the good offices of the 
British Resident at Basrah ; but in the end the matter was amicably ad- 
justed, without British intervention, between the Mutasallim of Basrah 
and the comniodore of the Masqat coffee fleet, then at Bushehr."*^ 

After the settlement of this dispute, Sultan, ever energetic, seems to 
have reopened hostilities with the Qawasim : he had been at war with 
them previonsly during the whole of 1797. A naval attack which he 
made on Dibah was repelled by the Sharqiyin and Naqbiyin tribes, but 
not without severe loss to themselves. At the beginning of 1800 Sultan 
was still at war -^ith the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah. 

Attempted subjugation of Bahrain, 1799-1802. 

1’he reduction of the Bahrain islands Was, from this time onwards, 
the chief object of Saiyid Sultan's endeavours j but the Wahhabi 
difficulty, which we shall presently describe, now hampered all move^ 

^ At. tke sugg^^stion of Mr. Manesty, the British Eesident at Basrah, Capfarn 
Malcolm was anthorised in 1799 to advise the Saiyid to maintain friendly relations 
mih the Turks, who were in close amity with the British Government, but it does not 
appear what action he took in this respect. 
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tnents on his part^ and the cheme was never fully realised. The pretext 
for war against Bahrain seems to have been the refusal of the ^Atbi 
Shaikhs of those islands to pay a due which Sultan claimed the right 
to levy on all ships entering the Persian Gulf from the Indian Ocean j 
but his chief object was probably to obtain control of the most valuable 
pearl market in the Gulf. In 1799, under an arrangement with the 
Persian governor of Pars, he proceeded to cruise against the ^Utub and 
captured three of their vessels j but the only result of these operations 
Was to throw the ^Utub into the arms of Persia, for they now tendered 
their allegiance to the Shah and even paid one yearns revenue as a 
guarantee of sincerity and good faith to Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr, the 
representative of the Persian Government in the matter, who had proffered 
his services as mediator. Sultan indemnified himself by seizing the 
island of Kharag, for the lease of which to himself he began to treat 
with the Persian Government over the head of Shaikh Nasir, the actual 
farmer; but his proposals were not entertained, and in August 1800 the 
Shaikh re-occupied Kharag with a force of 1,500 men from the mainland. 

- In 1800 Sultanas forces naade a successful descent upon Bahrain, 
and his young son Salim was placed in nominal charge of the islands 
with headquarters in the fort of ^Arad on Muharraq Island, an 
experienced Wali being attached to him as his adviser. An expedition by 
Sultanas forces against the town of Kuwait, where some of the ^Utub of 
Bahrain had taken refuge, was not successful, unless in outward appearnace ; 
and shortly afterwards, Salim having been besieged- in “^Arad and compelled 
to surrender, the ^Omani occupation of Bahrain came to an abrupt eud> 
having lasted only a few. months. - 

Soon afterwards -Saiyid Sultan again landed troops in ahrain, -but 
the Wahhabis had now undertaken to assist the ^Utub, and this time the 
Saiyid was compelled to invoke the aid of the Persian Governor-General 
of Pars, which after some delay he obtained. The arrival of a Persian 
contingent from Bushehr enabled Sultan to defeat the '’Atbi Shaikhs 
in the summer of 1802; but, before he had completely driven them 
out of the islands, the growth of the Wahhabi danger near home 
obliged him to suspend his active operations and, in the end, to withdraw 
altogether from Bahrain. 

First Wahhabi invasion of ’Qmanj isob-OS. 

The progress of the Wahhabi power in Eastern Atabia now claimJS 
our attention. 
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In 1800, after the occupation of the Hasa and Qatif Oases bj the 
Wahhabis, a large Wahhabi detachment, mounted on horses and camels, 
made their way thence by land to Baraimi on the confines of the 
^Oman Sultanate ; here their leader Hariq, a Nubian slave, established 
a fortified settlement ; and here the Na^im, Bani Qitab and other tribes 
of Dhahirah, who were unfriendly to the central government of ^Omaii, 
quickly identified themselves with the Wahhabi cause. Saiyid Sultan, 
ever prompt in action, made peace with, his enemy the Qasimi Shaikh 
of Ras-al-Khaimah and marched, vid Wadi-al-Jizi, against Baraimi ; 
but the result of the first encounter was so unfavourable that he made a 
truce with Hariq and retired on Sohar. This temporary respite from 
hostilities at home enabled Sultan, as we have seen, to prosecute his 
designs against Bahrain with some measure of success ; but, hi that direc- 
tion also, the influence of the Wahhabis, which was thrown into the 
scale of the -^Utub, retarded the progress of his arms^ and a fresh 
breach with the Wahhabi Amir, which occurred in 1803, destroyed his 
last hope of success in Bahi'ain. 

The immediate cause of the final rupture seems to have been the 
favourable reception by Sultan of overtures from the Sharif s of Makkah, 
who were then endeavouring to defend the Hijaz district of Western 
Arabia against the assaults of the Wahhabis. Early in 1803 Sultan had 
himself gone on pilgrimage to the Holy Cities, leaving 'Oman to be 
governed in his absence by his young son Salim, assisted by a council of 
regency j and, though he did not himself take any active part in the 
hostilities between the Sharifs and the Amir, he assisted the former 
with money and munitions of war, and possibly also with the loan 
of a small armed contingent. During the absence of Sultan his nephew 
Badar, the son of Saif, after failing in an attempt to obtain posses-* 
Sion of Fort. Jalali at Masqat, fled to "Ajman and thence to Zubarah, 
eventually making his way to Dara^iyah, where he associated himself 
closely with the Wahhabi Amir. 

The resentment of the Wahhabi ruler at Sultanas co^iduct in Hijaz 
affairs, intensified by the aversion which he already felt for him as 
an Ibadhi heretic, at length broke forth in a declaration of war. 
As suzerain of the Qawasim of Ras-al-Khaimah and of the "Utub of 
Bahrain and Kuwait, the W^ahhabi Amir now called upon them, unwilling 
though they were to abandon the pearl fishery for the season, to cruise 
against the subjects of the '^OmaU Government ; and they reluctantly 
obeyed his summons. Alarmed by a new development that seemed to 

threaten the future safety of their own Coasts, the Persian and Turkish 
authorities in the Gulf at first showed a disposition to make GommoU cause 
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with Saiyid Sultan ; but for want of courage, or possibly of the appropriate 
means, their good intentions remained inoperative ; and the ruler of ^Omto 
was left to bear the brunt of the Wahhabi^s displeasure alone. Sultan 
quickly destroyed the war fleet of the ^Utub ; but his enemies were too 
numerous for him, even at sea ; and he found himself unable to undertake 
offensive operations and at the same time protect his own coasts from 
ravage. A descent by a hostile squadron on the island of Qishm, 
then a dependency of '’Oman, which they overran and pillaged, was 
among the incidents of this maritime warfare. 

At last, a mission having been sent by Sultan to Dara-’iyah, a truce 
was concluded for three years on condition that ^Oman should pay an 
annual tribute of |ia,000, and that a Wahhabi political agent should be 
allowed to reside at Masqat. The truce, however, had hardly begun^ 
when it was violated by the Wahhabis. 

The Wahhabi troops under Hariq entered the Batinah district, com- 
mitting unspeakable atrocities as they advanced towards Masqat ; and a 
force despatched by Saiyid Sultan for the defence of Suwaiq, which 
was in danger, was ambushed by them in difficult ground and almost 
altogether annihilated. In this emergency a national council of war was 
convened by Saiyid Sultan at Barkah, and it was resolved to continue 
the struggle against the invaders to the uttermost. The first object of 
the patriotic assembly was to raise the siege of Sohar, where Hariq, after 
his successful action near Suwaiq, had invested Qais ; and Khaburah 
was appointed as a place of rendezvous for the tribes of ■’Oman. When, 
however, a large force had collected at Khaburah and was about to march 
on Sohar, Hariq, who in the meanwhile had probably received intelligence 
of the assassination of his master ^Abdul '’Aziz at Dara-’iyah, withdrew 
from Sohar to Baraimi; and the ■’Omani leaders, satisfied apparently with 
the retirement of the enemy, allowed the great tribal muster to disperse. 


Eelations of Saiyid Sultan with Britain, 1792-1804. 

A choice of policy, more momeutous even than his decision to resist 
the Wahhabis, was imposed on Saiyid Sultan by the strife which 
prevailed from 1793 to 180^ between the British and the French in 
eastern seas; his final decision was not taken, however, until 1798. 

British interests in •’Oman were still represented by a native broker, 
who in 1793 asked to be .supplied with a British pass and flag for a 
vessel that he owned. In 1796 Lieutenant Skinner was Sent' to Masqart 
with a ship, with instructions to enquire whether there were any 
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Frenchmen residing at Masqat ; if there were, he was authorised to 
ofEer the governor of the port from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,000 for the 
surrender of each with his papers ; but, in the case of M. de Corches or 
of the Abbe de Beauchamp, who was stated to have been sent as French 
Resident to Mauritius, or of Mi\ Humphries, ''an Englishman of notorious 
character,^'" who was to have accompanied M. de Corches, the amount 
might be raised to Rs. 8,000. No Frenchmen were found at Masqat, 
however ; and Saiyid Sultan, in a friendly letter to the Governor of 
Bombay, denied the presence of any. In 1797 a request by the 
Company's broker (Narotam Ram Chandar Raoji) to be allowed to 
import salt into Bengal was refused, but he was granted instead a 
salary of Rs. 100 a month. At the same time he was instructed to 
present a letter from the Governor of Bombay to Saiyid Sultan and, 
in conjunction with the Commander of one of the Company's ships, 
to obtain from him an assurance that the vessels of the French, and 
of the Dutch who were in alliance with them against Britain, would 
be prevented from visiting Masqat under Arab colours, — a device to 
which they had begun to resort and which made impossible their capture 
by the British at sea* 


Mission 
Mehdi ’Ali 
Rhan and 
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ment with 
Britain, 
1798. 


In 1798 the occupation of Egypt by a French army and 
the suspected designs of Bonaparte in the East impelled the British 
authorities in India to seek a closer understanding with the ruler 
of ^Oman, as also with the other native powers in the Gulf. In 
September 1798 Mirza Mehdi "'Ali Khan, a Persian gentleman of 
good family who had been selected for the appointment of British 
Resident at Bushehr, was depatched to the Gulf in the "Panther^*'; 
he was instructed to ascertain at Masqat the real disposition of Saiyid 
Sultan towards the French, to endeavour to dissuade him from assisting 
them, and: to report on the trustworthiness . of the Company's broker, 
which had come under suspicion, in political matters ; he was further 
to obtain, if he could, a concession for the establishment of a British 
Factory at Masqat ; and he might promise, in case the Saiyid undertook 
to exclude the French from •'Oman, that a surgeon would he sent him 
from India. In the space of ten days, at an expenditure of only 
Rs. 2^,820, Miriza Mehdi successfully discharged the greater part of 
his commission ; for he obtained the execution by Saiyid Sultan, on 
the 12th October 1798, of a Qaulnameh, or written agreement, securing 
the main objects of British policy. By this document the ruler of 
‘'Oman bound himself always to take the part, in international matterid, 
of tbe ]british Government ; to deny a commercial or other foothold 
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in his dominions to the French and Dutch nations^ so long as a state of 
war should prevail between their Governments and the British East 
India Company ; to dismiss from his service and expel from '^Oman an 
employe of French nationality ; to exclude French vessels^ which then 
made Masqat a base for privateering operations against British 
commerce; from the inner anchorage used by British shipS; or, in case 
of a fracas occurring in the port, to lend active assistance to the 
British ; and; finally, to permit the British to establish, should they 
wish to do so, a large fortified Factory and a sepoy garrison at the 
port of Bandar ^Abbas, which the Saiyid then held on lease from Persia. 
Dissuaded; however, by the Company'^s broker, he refused to permit 
a British Factory at Masqat, on the ground that such a concession 
might involve him in a war with the French and the Dutch ; and, 
though he at first agreed to receive an English gentleman as political 
agent at Masqat, he subsequently withdrew his consent under the 
influence of the broker, who represented that constant disputes would 
result. Saiyid Sultan requested that his vessels in Indian ports might 
be supplied with wood and water free of charge, a privilege enjoyed 
by British vessels visiting Masqat, and that each of his ships might 
be allowed to discharge 5,000 maunds of salt at Calcutta instead of 
1,000 maunds only, which was the maximum prescribed for ordinary 
Arab vessels ; both of these points were referred by the Mirza to the 
Bombay Government for a decision. Saiyid Sultan also wrote a letter 
to the Governor of Bombay, acknowledging the presents which he 
had received; and assuring him that a vessel which he had despatched 
to Mauritius had been sent there only to obtain restitution, if possible, 
of a ship seized by the French, The removal from his post of Narotam 
Ram Chandar Raoji, the broker, whom the envoy represented as 
favourably disposed to the French and the Dutch, was ordered by 
the authorities at Bombay ; but in the meanwhile he died. His place was 
given to Vishn Das, a nominee of Mehdi ^Ali Khan, who was 
entertained on a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem ; but this appointment 
also was not entirely suitable, for it was afterwards found that Vishn 
Das W£ts in the service of Saiyid Sultan, 


In the year following the conclusion of the Agreement, facts cfeime to 
notice which brought the attitude of Saiyid Sultan towards the British 
Government onbe more under suspicion ; in particular it was alleged that 
he still employed Frenchmen in his service and exhibited a partiality f or^ 
their nation ; that his governor of Zanzibar had shown incivility to Com- 
modore Blankett of the Royal Navy, who happened to call there for 
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supplies with a squadron of His Majesty'^s ships • that he had himself 
facilitated the transmission of presents from Tipu Sultan to the Shah of 
Persia ; that he had suffered the French to bring a ship belonging to 
Mr. Manesty^ the British Resident at Basrah, which they liad taken, 
into Masqat harbour ; that he had allowed a ship to carry to Mauritius 
a quantity of grain and sulphur taken in the Pearl, a native 
vessel under British colours which had been captured by the French, 
the rest of the cargo being openly sold in the Masqat baziaar; 
and that he had received, on the 10th of November 1799, a French 
agent specially deputed to him from Mauritius. The doubt which these 
reports excited was intensified when a British man-of-\var intercepted at 
sea a letter from Bonaparte to the ruler of ^Oman, containing an 
enclosure for Tipu Sultan of Mysore. This interesting document was 
dated Cairo, the 25th of January 1799 ; it informed Saiyid Sultan of 
the French occupation of Egypt, credited him with friendly sentiments 
towards France, promised protection to merchant vessels which he 
might send to Suez, and requested him to transmit the enclosure iiO Tipu 
Sahib. The enclosure held out to Tipu Sahib hopes of aid by Bonax)arte 
in throwing off the British yoke. Whether Saiyid Sultan, subsequently 
to his treaty with the British, had done anything to invite such a 
communication it is at this distance of time impossible to determine ; 
but the Indian Government of the day must have had substantial grounds 
for dissatisfaction with his conduct, for they were led to consider the 
propriety of withdrawing certain indulgences that liad been extended 
to him at Indian ports, — possibly those relating to wood, water and salt 
for which he had petitioned in 1798. 

At the end of 1799 Captain John Malcolm, who was then despatched 
by the Government of India on his first political mission to the Persian 
Court, was instructed to adjust, while at Maskat, any points relating to 
our interests at that place which might be recommended to his atten- 
tion by the Government of Bombay ; but he was not to allow negotia- 
tions with Saiyid Sultan to delay him on his way to Persia. With him 
sailed in the Company's ship "intrepid" Assistant-Surgeon A. IJ. 
Bogle, who had been selected, in case matters should be satisfactorily 
arranged, as physician to the Saiyid and British Political Agent at 
Masqat; for the Saiyid had asked that an English physician might 
be sent to attend hini. Dr. Bogle's salary was fixed at Rs. 500 
a month exclusive of field allowance, which also he was to draw. 
Captain Malcolm, learning at Masqat that the Saiyid had gone on a 
cruise, lauded Dr. Bogle and proceeded on his way to the Gulf, where, 
on the 17th of January 1800, he had the good fortune to find Saiyid 
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Sultan on board his ship the Gunjava/^ in the anchorage between 
the islands of Qishm and Hanjam. On the next day^ after a short 
but explicit conversation/^ Saiyid Sultan, on whose mind the submission 
of the whole western coast of India to the British power — and possibly 
the failure of Bonaparte in Syria — had produced a deep impression, set 
his seal to a new Agreement which Captain Malcolm, though without 
definite instructions on the subject, thought it advisable to propose j this 
document confirmed the former treaty in its entirety and provided for the 
admission of a British Political Agent at Masqat, as a means of averting 
misunderstandings. Captain Malcolm then continued on his voyage to 
Bushehr, while Saiyid Sultan sent to Masqat for Dr. Bogle, who joined 
him at Hanjam on the 12th of February; and when the Gunjava*’^ 
returned to Masqat, on the 29th of that month. Dr. Bogle had already 
established himself in the Saiyid^s confidence and regard and had received 
from Captain Malcolm written instructions to assume the position of 
British Political Agent at Masqat. Saiyid Sultan requested, both through 
Captain Malcolm and Dr. Bogle, that eight or ten European artillerymen 
might be sent from Bombay to replace several French employes whom he 
was about to discharge from his service ; it does not appear, however, 
whether this concession was granted. Shortly before the arrival of 
Captain Malcolm in the Gulf the Saiyid had sought the good ofiiees of 
the Bombay Government for the purpose of obtaining a ship for himself 
at Bombay. 

In 1800 Saif-bin-Muhammad, who was acting as regent of ‘^Oman 
during the absence of the Saiyid on an expedition against the Qawasim, 
wrote to Mirza Mehdi “^Ali Khan complaining that a permit given to his 
master by the Government of Bombay for the importation of 10,000 
maunds of salt at Calcutta had been disregarded by the authorities in 
Bengal. The Resident in reply reminded him of the recent suspicious 
dealings of his Government with the French at Masqat, and advised him 
to look upon the friendship and esteem of the English Government as 
the soul by which Muscat breathes and has its being, and to fly the 
continuation of the French fraternity as you would the plague.*'^ At 
the same time, irritated perhaps by Captain Malcolm^s supersession of 
himself in Persia and by the appointment of Dr. Bogle at Masqat, he 
suggested to the Governor of Bombay that the Saiyid should be attacked 
on account of his ambiguous connection,^'* and that a lease of Masqat 
to the British, which might be had for the asking, should be obtained 
from the Shah of Persia ; but these suggestions appear to have been 
ignored. . The seizure of Saiyid Sultanas salt at Calcutta was subse- 
quently shown t6 have been due to his having neglected to obtain a 
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certificate covering the consignment from the Company's broker at 

Masqat, 

Dr. Bogle, the first British Agent or Resident at Masqat, died in less 
than a year, a victim of the Masqat climate, and was succeeded in 1801 
by Captain David Seton of the Bombay Army. Ill-health obliged 
Captain Seton in 180^ to take a year's leave to India, but in June 1803 
he returned to his post. 

The fidelity of Saiyid Sultan to his engagements with the British 
power was after this subjected to a severe test ; but he emerged with credit 
from the ordeal. General de Caen, who in the spring o£ 1803 had been 
appointed by Napoleon to be Captain- General of the French possessions 
in the East and had received a special commission to report on the posi- 
tion of the British in India, now established himself in Mauritius, and 
thence despatched, in September 1803, a M. de Cavaignac whom Napo- 
leon had himself invested with the quality of French Consul and 
Political Agent at Masqat. On the 3rd of October 1803 M. de Cavaig- 
nac reached Masqat in the French frigate ^^[Atalanta/' a well-known 
ship of her day. Fortune at first seemed to smile upon his enterprise, 
for Captain Seton had left Masqat on a cruise in the Persian Gulf and 
the town was full of French sympathiseis, chiefly merchants and others 
who had commercial relations with Mauritius. While awaiting the re- 
turn of Saiyid Sultan, then engaged at a distance in negotiating with 
the W ahhabi commander, M. de Cavaignac was made aw^are of the exis- 
tence of the British agreements of 1798 and 1800, hitherto apparently 
unknown to the French ; this discovery may perhaps have prepared him 
for the ultimate failure of his mission. On the l‘2th of October Saiyid 
Sultan arrived in his capital and immediately informed the French 
mission that, while he was willing to discuss commercial matters, he could 
not, on account of his agreements with the British, accept a French re- 
presentative at Masqat, or even entertain proposals on such a subject. So 
decided was his attitude that ho interview at all took place between him and 
M. de Cavaignac, and the Atalanta," after remaining one day more in 
port to test the finality of his reply, vanished under cover of night. 

That Saiyid Sultan consented to enter into an exclusive arrangement 
with the British and that, having done so, he scrupulously regarded its 
obligations are facts of which the explanation is to be sought in the 
importance to the inhabitants of 'Oman of the Indian trade, rather than 
in any personal preference on the part of the ruler for Englishmen 
over Frenchmen. It seems to have been directly intimated to Sultan 
more than once, that, were he to throw in his lot with the French, 
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the British Grovernment would have no alternative but to place his 
dominions under a commercial blockade from the side of India. The 
deportation of the French army from Egypt in British ships and the 
victories of Lord Lake over the Marathas in India^ too, were significant 
events which cannot but have influenced his political views. 

Notwithstanding his loyal observance in difficult circumstances of 
an important treaty, the conduct of Saiyid Sultan at this time was re- 
garded by the Bombay Government as unsatisfactory, chiefly in regard 
to the prevalence of piracy. The fact seems to have been that Sultan 
wished to make it a rule that every ship proceeding up the Gulf should 
put into Masqat and receive a safe conduct or a convoy, to protect her 
against pirates, from his officials there ; and when ships under the British 
flag disregarded this condition, as they frequently did, and afterwards 
suffered by the misdeeds of pirates under Sultanas real or nominal juris- 
diction, he was somewhat slow to inflict punishment or enforce restitution. 

In particular, Sultan appears to have been held responsible for the 
depredations of one Nasir, a Suwaidi or member of the Sudan tribe, 
who, after forsaking his home in the Shaikhdom of Ras-al-Khaimah, had 
settled on the island of Hormuz, in the jurisdiction of the ruler of ^Oman, 
and thence had committed several piracies. On one occasion, the Suwaidi 
seized a botella * belonging to Mirza Mehdi ^Ali Khan, before mentioned, 
while carrying British official despatches ; but Saiyid Sultan in this instance 
obliged him to restore the boat to the owner, and himself transmitted the 
despatches to their destination. 

Again a vessel owned by Muhammad Nabi Khan, afterwards Per- 
sian Envoy to India, was captured by the Suwaidi while navigating 
under British colours ; and a small vessel carrying gunpowder consigned 
from the Bombay Arsenal to the Turkish Governor of Basrah likewise fell 
into his hands. On the last occasion some even of the local officials, subject 
to Masqat, were supposed to have shared in the plunder. Sultan was 
perhaps reluctant to take action in these later eases, for nothing was done 
by him until the Bombay Government had sent the Duncan with Indian 
troops on board to the Gulf ; and, though Captain Seton accompanied 
him on an expedition to Hormuz which ensued, the offenders with all their 
property were allowed to escape to Hasa, where they joined the Wahhabis. 

It was further alleged that Saiyid Sultan had allowed property looted 
by the people of ^Nakhilu from the British ships Hector and Alert,^^ 
which went ashore in the summer of 1803 upon the Persian coast, to be 
disposed of at Masqat ; and another grievance against him 
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* possibly a BatU is meant. 
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was the purchase from the captors, by Saiyid Sultan on his own account 
of the British ship Armenia which had been taken by the French. 
There was also a dispute about the non-expulsion from ^Oman of a, party 
of Frenchmen who had come from Goa to Masqat, protected, as Sultan 
alleged, by a British pass ; but this last case must have been a weak one, 
for the men in question, after being seized by a British ship at Masqat and 
carried off to Bombay, were eventually sent back to ^Oman for disposal. 

For the settlement of these difficulties Saiyid Sultan, in the beginning 
of 1804, sent an agent of his own to Bombay to offer explanations ; and, 
at the same time, he invoked the mediation of Mehdi 'Ali Klian, lately 
British Eesident at Bushehr, who enjoyed special favour with Mr. 
Duncan, the Governor. By these means a reconciliation seems to have 
been in the end effected between the ruler of ^Oman and the Government 
of Bombay, by whom the death of Saiyid Sultan, when it occurred a 
few months later, was sincerely deplored. 


Relations of Saiyid Snltan with France, 17924804. 
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The nature of the connection between Saiyid Sultanas Government 
and France has been partiahy illustrated in the foregoing section, but a 
few facts remain to be added. 

It is related that Saiyid Sultan, while in rebellion against bis father 
and besieged by him in one of the Masqat forts, succeeded in capturing a 
French sloop of war which put into the harbour, and was assisted by some 
of his French prisoners in defending his position by artillery fire. The 
favourable impression made on his mind by this incident was probably 
confirmed by the action of the French authorities in 1790, though Saiyid 
Sultan was not himself upon the throne at that time, in sending a 
small vessel to Masqat to replace the Salih unjustly seized by a 
French privateer in the reign of Ahmad, — an act for which reparation 
had been frequently demanded by the Government of ^Oman. 

The friendly relations between France and ""Oman, restored by this 
means, were disturbed by the French Revolution ; but Saiyid Sultan, 
after bis accession, freely availed himself of the services of individual 
French subjects whom chance threw in his way. Among these the best 
known were Maurelle, a French military surgeon, and Justaigne, a 
Fleming by birth, who were both cast by shipwreck, but at different 
tiires, upon the coast of ’Oman. The article in the Saiyid^ s Agreement 
relatinng to the dismissal of Frenchmen from his service was that which 
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occasioned most friction with Britain j and as late as 1801 it became 
necessary bo remonstrate with him on the continued presence of 
Justaigne at Masqat, 

In 1797-98^ and even later j there seems to have been constant communi- 
cation between JVl asqat and Mauritius. In 1 797 the Lakhshmi/^ com- 
manded by Captain Crouch^ who was possibly an American, visited Masqat 
from Batavia and then sailed for Mauritius ; and in 1798 it was reported 
by Captain Spence of the Pearl that there was a Frenchman at 
Masqat who kept two small vessels running between that port and 
Mauritius. 

The case of the Pearl/'’ already referred to above, is somewhat 
obscure; but the following seem to bo the facts. On the 23rd of Septem- 
ber 1799 a French war vessel either passed Masqat at sea, or called there 
and was hospitably received ; she then proceeded up the Gulf in search 
of British shipping. On the 29th @f the same month a British cruiser 
with a crew of only 60 or 70 men arrived from Bushehr at Masqat, ' took 
in supplies, and went in pursuit of the Frenchman. Meanwhile the 
French warship had apparently captured the Pearl, — a native vessel 
under the British flag, with a partly British crew, and bound for India, — 
on board of which were some horses belonging to Mr. Manesty, the 
British Resident at Basrah, and some property of Mirza Mehdi ’Ali Khan, 
the British Resident at Bushehr. The British and French war ships 
seem after this to have encountered, with the result that both took fire 
and blew up ; but the Pearl was brought by the French to Masqat, 
where Mr. Manesty ’s horses were bought in by the Company's broker 
and the rest of the cargo was disposed of as already mentioned, 
Mr. Cramlington, one of the officers of the ill-fated Pearl, died at 
Bombay in November 1799 before full information had been obtained 
from him on the subject. 
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The dealings of Saiyid Sultan with Tipu Sahib may be regarded as a dealings of 
branch of his relations with the French, with whom the ruler of Mysore 
maintained a connection. The Mysore political agency founded at Sahib of 
Masqat in the reign of the Imam Ahmad continued to exist under Saiyid 17^2-1800, 
Sultan, but it was now apparently described as a Factory ; and in 
1797 it was reported that five or six vessels under Mysore colours visited 
the port every year. Tipu Sahib^s representatives seem to have quitted 
Masqat somewhat hurriedly soon after the installation of Dr. Bogle there 
as British Political Agent, and suffered shipwreck, il: was said, on the coast 
of Kach in returning to India ; their master, it should be remembered, 
was by this time dead. 


37 
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Last cruise and death of Saiyid Sultan, 1804. 

In 1804, on the Wahhabis renewing their efforts for the complete 
conquest of ^Oman, where theyTiad now succeeded in establishing a post 
so near to Masqat as Barkah, Saiyid Sultan turned for aid to the British 
and to the Turks. At the hands of the first he met only with discourage- 
ment ; from the second he received many promises but no real assistance. 
Thrown on. his own resources Saiyid Sultan proceeded^ in September 
1804, to sweep the Gulf with fourteen war-vessels in search of pirates. 
He eventually reached Basrah, where he had an unsatisfactory interview 
with the representative of Turkish authority ; the subsidy claimed on 
account of services at the siege of JBasrah and the prej)arations for 
meeting the Wahhabis were probably the chief subjects o£ discussion. 
On his return homewards, near Lingeh, Saiyid Sultan left his ship, the 
^^Gunjava,^^ for a smaller vessel, the Badri, in which he proposed 
to touch at Basidu or possibly to make his way through Clareuce 
Strait to Bandar ''Abbas; but the little Badri,*' ^ when beyond reach 
of help from the 'Omani fleet, was attacked at a venture by three 
Qasimi war- vessels of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and Sultan, shot through the 
head with a musket ball in the brief encounier, was buried on shore at 
Lingeh. This sad event took place about the middle of November 1804. 


Character, administration and revenues of Saiyid Sultan. 


Saiyid Sultan was a man of bold and enterpiising temper ; and in 
freedom from sensuality, and possibly also in sincerity, lie was the 
superior of his more famous son, Saiyid Sa^id. 

Little is known of his domestic policy, but the facts which have 
been preserved seem to indicate that peace and prosperity prevailed in 
^Oman. In 1803 the annual revenue of the Masqat customs was 
estimated at Rs. 3,00,000,* while the port of Suwaiq yielded Rs. 40,000. 
Import duty was collected at the rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem, and a 
drawback of 3^ per cent, was allowed on goods re-exported. The land 
revenue of the country had mostly been assigned to relations or to 

military retainers for their support, and lita^ it reached the Masqat 

treasury. Ihere was a valuable export of salt from the territories held on 
lease ±rom Persia, which, when the salt was admitted to British India, 
rought in as much as Rs. 1,00,000 a year to the Government of ^Oman. 


*Inall pi^bability ab~o«t 30 years later was' 

placed at §100,000, and at the present time, even, it is less than §300,000. 
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The private property of the ruler, accumulated for the benefit of his 
children, consisted largely in date-plantations. 


Military and naval resources of Saiyid Sultan. 

The standing army of Saiyid Sultan was composed of about 300 armed 
slaves and 1,700 Sindi, Baluchi, and Arab mercenaries ; in addition to these, 
however, all Arab subjects were bound to render military service in an 
emergency, while some enjoyed grants of revenue on condition of respond- 
ing to every call to arms, and so formed a kind of militia. It was 
calculated that Saiyid Sultan, with the assistance of his brothers Sa^id 
and Qais, could put 20,000 men in the field in ^Oman ; but his means of 
carrying on war abroad were more restricted ; and in the expedition 
against Bahrain in 1802 his force only amounted to 7,000 men, of whom 
2,500 were Persians. 

The strength of his fleet is uncertain,* but it must have been relatively 
powerful ; for, though he could not entirely protect his long coast line 
against the great maritime combination which the Wahhabis raised 
against him, he never apparently hesitated to seek out and bxing to action 
his enemies at sea. 


Trade of "Oman under Saiyid Sultan. 


The mercantile marine of •'Oman was at this time in a most 
flourishing stat^,, and trade had increased enormously in the later days 
of the Imam Ahmad and since his death. 

No less than fifteen ships of 400 to 700 tons, besides three brigs, 
belonged in the time of Saiyid Sultan to the port of Masqat alone, while 
Sur was the headquarters of a fleet of a hundred sea-going vessels of 
various sizes. The largest craft made voyages to Bengal, returning by 
Malaya and Batavia, or touching at places on the Malabar coast ; and 
commercial intercourse was maintained by vessels of inferior capacitj^ 
with the Persian Gulf, the western coasts of India, East Africa and 
even Abyssinia. 

Foreign trade was on a scale corresponding with this large commercial 
navy ; and it was carefully protected by the local government, who 


Mercantile 

Marine. 


Foreign 

trade. 


* Hh flagship the “ Gunjava'' was a vessel of 1,000 tons, carrying 32 gnns of 
?arious calibres. In 1800 he had three others rigged and armed in the European 
tnanner, each of more than 20 guns. 
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showed every consideration for the interests of merchants^ whether 
natives or strangers. The import duties were not heavy, amounting to 
6 or 6^ per cent, only, ad valorem^ on merchandise of all kinds ; and the 
custom of buying and selling for cash, which prevailed at Masqat, 
commended itself to European traders and was in agreeable contrast 
with commercial usage at some other ports in the Gulf. In the last 
decade of the 18th century the proportion of tlie trade of the Persian 
Gulf that passed through Masqat was about five-eighths of tlie whole 
or one crore of rupees per annum ; and almost every line of business there 
was represented. The principal exports to India, as also to Batavia and 
Mauritius, were specie, pearls, sulphur, rocksalt, copper, and arsenic ; 
those to the ports of the Red Sea were Basrah dates, pearls, Indian cloth 
goods and spices ; and those to places in the Persian Gulf were Yaman 
coffee and European and Indian stuffs. The imports by European 
vessels from India and elsewhere were chiefly piece-goods, Indian cloth 
goods, sugar, spices, rice, turmeric, indigo, iron, steel, tin, lead, red lead, 
small cannon, cannon balls, and some coarse firearms, tlie last three of 
these articles being mainly supplied by the French. The leading import 
from the Red Sea was one of coffee, representing, it was supposed, half 
the entire produce of Yaman, and fully providing the countries of tlie 
Middle East as well as, to some extent, Russia, Germany and other 
European States. 

It is not perhaps wonderful that, in these circumstances, Saiyid Sultan 
should have claimed an exclusive right to protect navigation in the 
Persian Gulf, and should have wished for this purpose to make a preli- 
minary visit to Masqat obligatory on all vessels proceeding up the Gulf : 
the difficulties with the British Government and with the ^Atbi inxlers 
of Bahrain to which these pretensions gave rise have been noticed above 
in connection with political affairs. It was also the Saiyid's ambition 
to make Masqat the sole distributing centre of goods from abroad 
destined for sale on the western side of the Gulf; but the ^Utub, who 
were the most enterprising merchants in the Gulf and who had no love for 
Masqat, preferred after the first to begin and end their trading voyages 
at Basrah,— a circumstance which secured to that port a good share of 
the direct wholesale trade with India and other foreign countries. 
Eventually Saiyid Sultto found it to his advantage to enter into close 
commercial relations with the Basrah authorities ; and thereafter, 
by mutual arrangement, goods from either port were admitted into 
the other on payment of a reduced import duty of 3 per cent, 

vahrm* 
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SAIYID BADAR-BIN-SAIF, 1804-07 * 

Disorders following the death of Saiyid Sultan^ 1804-05. 

With the death of Saiyid Sultan stable government ceased for a 
time to exist in '^Oman. The two elder sons of the deceased, Salim 
and Sa^id, were minors under the guardianship of Muhammad-bin-Nasir, 
Jabiri, a relative of Saiyid Sultan on his mother’s side; and their 
succession to the Sultanate was immediately disputed by Qais^ the 
ruler of Sohar^ the most active and capable of the surviving sons 
of the Imam Ahmad. Qais^ whose claims were favoured by Sa’id-bin- 
Ahmad of Rustaq, the nominal Imam, and Muhammad-bin-Ahmad of 
Suwaiq, his brothers, at once advanced through the Batinah district, taking 
possession on the way of Khaburah and Sib, and laid siege to the capital. 

The position of the young Saiyids was already precarious, when the 
sudden reappearance on the scene of their cousinf Badar-bin-Saif gave 
a new aspect to their affairs, for the personal qualities and Wahhabi 
connection of the returned exile, who had been summoned to their aid 
from Zubarah in Qatar by Saiyidah Mdzah, a daughter of the Imam 
Ahmad and a lady of unusual force of character, immediately caused 
the balance to incline against Qais. The Wahhabis having threatened 
Sohar, and a large contingent of Ghafiris under Hamaid-bin-Nasir of 
'’Ainain having arrived from Dhahirah in the neighbourhood of Masqat, 
Qais was obliged to relinquish Matrah, which he had seized, and at first 
agreed to accept some small scattered additions in Batinah to his prin** 
cipality of Sohar ; but a few weeks later he repented of the arrangement 
and re-occupied Matrah, once more obliging Badar to requisition Wahhabi 
aid. A large Wahhabi force now proceeded towards Masqat by land; 
and fifteen of their vessels, mamied by ^Utub and other maritime tribes 
subject to Wahhabi influence, anchored in Masqat harbour and caused 
much alarm in the town by displaying trophies of the sack of Karbala, 
and by other unusual proceedings. The policy of the Wahhabis, however, 
was to keep the contending factions of ^Oman in a state of equipoise ; and 
their interference resulted, on this occasion, in the retention of Matrah by 
Qais and in the grant to him by Badar of a salary of |1,000 a month. 

* This short period has generally been treated as a part of the reign of Sa’id-bin- 
Sultan ; but, as will appear, the supreme power was entirely in the hands of Badar 
till his death in 1807. 

t Vide page 424 ante. 
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The general outcome of all these evolutions, which seem to have 
occupied a few weeks only, was the virtual displacement of the young 
sons of Sultan from power and the substitution of Badar in their place. 


Policy of the Government of India, 1805. 

The British Government in India, who in the reign of Saiyid Sultan 
had become accustomed to regard the state of ^Oman as a convcnieni- 
and ever-ready instrument for the repression of piracy, were much 
exercised by the uncertainty of the succession at his decease, and by the 
possibility of the country falling under a government less serviceable 
than that of Saiyid Sultan to the objects of British policy in the Gulf. 

They accordingly re-established the British Residency at Masqat, 
which had been withdrawn a few months previously, and despatched 
Captain Seton to take charge of it ; his instructions were to support 
the interest of the sons of Sultan, if this could be done by influence 
without involving the British Government in hostilities with the opposite 
party, but otherwise to establish friendly relations with the de facto 
ruler, and in either case to obtain recognition of the engagements of 
1798 and 1800 by the eventual successor of Saiyid Sultan. Captain 
Seton on his arrival, probably in April, found Saiyid Badar in power 
and well-disposed to the British Government j and from him he obtained, 
in May 1805, full and satisfactory confirmation of the treaties made with 
his predecessor. In the time of Saiyid Sultan, however, the Political 
Resident had not been allowed to fly the British flag at Masqat, while 
the house assigned him by the native government was described as a 
miserable hovel ; and it does not appear that any change was as yet made 
in either of these respects. The Government of India, in re -instituting 
the Masqat Residency, declared their intention of maintaining it perma- 
nently \ and it was described at this time by the Government of Bombay, 
though apparently placed under their orders, as existing for general 
purposes, and not solely or principally for the service of Bombay/^ 


Recovery by Badar of the dependencies of ^Oman in * ersia, 1805. 

Captain Seton, whose orders related chiefly to the suppression of 
piracy, a scottrge now rapidly becoming intolerable, took p rt in a naval 
expedition that sailed from Masqat in May 1805 for the recovery of 
Bandar Abbas from the Bani Ma^in Shaikhs of Qishm, by whom it 
had been appropriated during the confusion following the death of 
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Saiyid Sultan, and for tlie relief of Minab, Ivbich was besieged by 
them. Captain Seton considered the recovery by the Saiyid of 
the Persian dependencies of 'Omto to be an indispensable preliminary 
to any successful crusade against piracy in the Gulf j and he thought it 
likely that, if he were not himself present, Badar might be drawn into, 
proceedings ofEensive to the Persian and Wahhabi Governments. 
The ^Utub under Wahhabi influence who had lately visited Masqat 
joined the expedition at the outset, but deserted it at an early stage of 
the proceedings. The operations at Bandar ^Abbas in June, and those 
which followed at Qishm in July, are fully related elsewhere^; here it. 
is enough to mention that the steps taken for the recovery of the leased 
Persian territories were altogether successful, t^'^ough they subsequently 
evoked a strong protest from the Shah'^s ministers, but that the blockade 
of the Qasimi fleet resulted, in so far as ^Oman was concerned, merely 
in a truce of 70 days between the Saiyid and the Qawasim. 

Saiyid Badar, in recognition of the countenance and aid lent him by 
Captain Seton, and perhaps in the hope of uniting British and '^Omani 
interests upon the Persian coast, was willing at this time to- authorise 
the establishment of a British factory at Bandar ^Abbas on such terms aa 
might be desired ; but the offer was declined, as the concurrence of the 
Persian Government was felt to be necessary. 

In the following year the Saiyid succeeded in kidnapping Mulk 
Husain, the head of the Bani Ma^In, whom he carried off to Masqat and 
detained until Qishm and Hormuz should be delivered up as a ransom for 
his release ; but Shaikh Sultan, the Qasimi Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah, 
by throwing a force into the town of Qishm, rendered compliance with 
these terms impossible to the Bani Ma^in. During the absence of the 
fleet from Masqat in 1805 Shaikh Sultan had made two piratical descents 
on ’Oman territory, at Sur and Gwadar. 

Internal affairs of ’Oman. 

On his return home Badar made ready to assume the offensive against 
Qais ; but before his preparations were completed Qais appeared at 
Matrah, invested Masqat by land, and attacked the various entrances to 
that town in succession, but without result. The Ghafiris (especially 
the tribes subject to that dangerous intriguer, the Shaikh of ^Ainain), 
some of the Hinawis (including apparently the Hirth under the 
leadership of Tsa-bin-Sahh, father of an afterwards celebrated rebel 
against the rulers of ^ Oman), and the titular Imam (Sa^id-bhi-Ahmad) 
allied on this occasion to the side of Badai*, who also received assistance 
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* Vide page 181 ante and page t)38 fosU 
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from the distant Bani Yas of Dibai, and eventually even from 
the ^Utub ; while Qais was supported, as was not unnatural, by the 
Bani Ma^in of Qishm and by some at least of the Qawasim. The 
young Sa' id-bin- Sultan, who was at Barkah, meanwhile succeeded in 
capturing Sib and Bidbid, and the garrison of Masqat, encouraged by 
Sa^id'^s successes and themselves strengthened by reinforcements, were 
about to attack Matrah, when Qais, finding the tables turned, entered into 
negotiations ; so unfavourable was his situation that the settlement 
deprived him not only of Matrah but also of all the other acquisitions, 
except Khaburah, which he had made since the death of Saiyid Sultan. 
A subsequent attempt by Badar to recapture Khaburah was foiled by the 
treachery of Hamaid-bin-Nasir of '’Ainain, who on two occasions had 
received a present of ^40,000 for his services against Qais ; but the 
forts of Bahlah and Nizwa in the interior were surrendered to Badar 
by Muhammad-bin-Ahmad, the brother and ally of Qais. 


Assassination of Badar by Sa^id-bin-Sultati, 1807. 

The power of Qais had no sooner been broken than Sa'^id-bin-Sultan, 
tiow about seventeen years of age, determined to throw off the yoke 
of Badar, who, by the assassination some time previously of Muhannali- 
bin-Muhammad> the Ya'^arabi ruler of Nakhl, had deprived Sa'^id and 
his brother of their most loyal and disinterested adherent. In 1807, 
Sa-’id, having decoyed Badar to Barkah, caused him to be murdex*ed near 
that place in circumstances of exceptional treachexy ; but his act, instead 
of meeting with the i-eprobation which it deserved, was genei’ally ap- 
plauded and accepted as a pi’oof of his capacity to rule. It led moreover 
to a I’econciliation with Qais, who now placed himself in voluntary 
subordination to his successful nephew. 


SAIYID SA^ID-BIN-SULTAN, 1807-50. 


It seems to have been anticij)ated by the British authorities that 
the imle of Sa'id, begun amidst unfavourable omens, would be of short 
duration ; ^ Oman, except the sea coast, was in the hands of the Wahhabis ; 
an exodus of the inhabitants from Masqat town had set in, prompted 
by want of confidence in the new goveimment ; and Makran, with the 
possible exception of G-wadar, had shaken off Ai’ab control. The event, 
however, falsified the expectations even of the most competent local 
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observers; and the reign of Sa^id, though troublous and disturbed 
throughout; in the end continued for half a century and is thuS; probably, 
the longest in the whole history of ^Oman. Until his death in 
1821, Salim, the elder brother of Sa^id, was associated with liim in the 
government ; but his influence on affairs, notwithstanding the excellent 
relations which to the end prevailed between him and Sa^id, was 
imperceptible, — a circumstance of which his peculiar and unstable 
character seems to afford a sufficient explanation. 

The reign of Sa'^id is naturally divisible into two parts. During 
the first, which ended in 1829, he was personally occupied with the 
affairs of ^Oman and of the Persian Gulf, and his policy there was bold 
and aggressive, somewhat resembling that of his late father. During 
the second part of his reign, Sa^id^s attention was chiefly engaged by 
his growing interests in East Africa, and Zanzibar became his principal 
residence, while his position in ^Oman, its maintenance having been 
abandoned to incapable regents, deteriorated rather than improved. 


Hostilities with the Wahhabis and their allies the Qawasim, 

1807 - 20 - 


The accession of Sa^id was unfavourably regarded by the Wahhabis 
whose schemes received a sudden check through the removal of their 
convert and instrument, Badar ; and the Wahhabi Amir, whose arms had 
not as yet suffered a permanent reverse in any quarter, seems to have resolved 
on a serious effort for the subjugation of *^Oman. In the. meanwhile, 
however, that potentate affected to believe the assurances of Sa'"id, who 
shamelessly denounced his former guardian, Muhammad- bin-Nasir, as the 
murderer of Badar ; professed his own readiness to maintain all existing 
arrangements with the Wahhabi power, including payment of tribute; 
and promised to permit the replacement of a Wahhabi garrison which had 
fled from Barkah on the assassination of Badar. 

A direct collision was accordingly postponed; but in May 1808, 
with the assistance of his uncle Qais and of Muhammad-bin-Matar, head- 
man of Fuairah, Sa’id proceeded against Khor Faklcan, where Sultan- 
bin-Saqar, Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah, had built a small fort and estab- 
lished a base for the piratical operations that his tribe were now con* 
ducting under the patronage of the Wahhabis. The expeditionary force, 
which included contingents of the A1 Wahibah, Hirth and Hajriyin 
tribes, captured the fort and put the garrison to the sword ; but Sultan- 
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bin-Saqar suddenly appeared upon the scene with a superior force and 
drove them to their ships with heavy loss, Qais-bin- Ahmad being among 
the slain. Later in the same year, the Wahhabis removed Sultaii-bin- 
Saqarfrom the Shaikhship of Ras-al-Khaimah and substituted Husain- 
bim-^Ali, Shaikh of Rams, as governor on their part over the Qawasim ; 
and, on the same occasion apparently, they placed a garrison of their 
own troops at Khor Fakkan. 

In 1809 S’aiyid Sa^id, taking advantage of the absence of the Wahhabi 
Amir at Makkah and relying on assistance promised by the Shaikh of 
Bushehr, by the 'Utub, and by a discontented section of the Qawasim, 
proceeded to the Gulf with an armament with the intention, it was sup- 
posed, of attacking the new Wahhabi chief of the Qawasim ; but his allies 
failed to co-operate with him as they should have done, and he was obliged 
to return to Masqat without having efEected anything. The Wahhabis, who 
still maintained apolitical agent at Masqat and whose religious emissaries 
had established a sort of inquisition in the town, now summoned Sa'Id to 
join with the Qawasim and ^Utub in a naval expedition against Kuwait 
and Basrah : and only by the stationing of the British frigate ^^Cornwallis^^ 
ofiE Ras Mnsandam, a measure which prevented the exit of piratical 
expeditions against his coasts from the Persian Gulf, was the Saiyid enabled 
to evade compliance with their imperious demands. But the general 
countenance and naval support of the British Government could not save 
him from paying by land the penalty of his persistent, though somewhat 
indirect, opposition to the policy of the Wahhabis. By seizing Muhammad- 
bin-Nasir, the same whom he had unjustly accused of the murder of Badar, 
and by imprisoning him until he delivered up the Eorts of ISamail and 
Bidbid, Sa^id had estranged a valuable supporter ; and Muhammad -bin- 
Nasir, after securing the friendship of the Bani Riiwahah and of liamaid- 
bin-Nasir of ^Ainain, betook himself to the headquarters of the Wahhabi 
Amir. The Amir, whose intentions in regard to ^Oman have already been 
mentioned, was then easily induced to despatch an expedition under iMutlaq 
the Mutairi, accompanied by Muhammad-bin-Nasir> against 'Oxnan. 

It was at this juncture, in 1809, that the Government of India des- 
patched their first expedition against the Qawasim, the proceedings of 
which beyond the limits of the Saiyid^s dominions are related* elsewhere in 
their proper place. Colonel Lionel Smith, the British commander, after 
carrying out his instructions at Ras-al-Khaimah, Lingeh and Laft, 
returned to Masqat, where he held a consultation with Sa^id as to the 
propriety of further measures. T'he Wahhabi general Mutlaq, who had 
arrived too late to assist the Qawasim in the defence of Ras-al-Khaimah, 
* Vtde page 183 ante and page 613 post. 
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had now captured the port of Shinas in Batinah and placed it in charge of 
one Muhammad-bin- Ahmad. Saiyid Sa'^id, on being questioned, recom- 
mended an expedition for the recovery of Shinas, as also. of Khor Fakkan, 
where he had been so disastrously defeated in the preceding year ; and his 
suggestions were accepted. The expedition, accompanied by Saiyid Sa^id 
with about ^,000 men in English and French-built ships^ reached Shinas 
on the Slst of December 1809. On the 1st of January 1810 they landed 
and entrenched themselves on the beach and were joined by the Saiyid'^s 
mounted forces, who had fought their way from Sohar ; on the 2nd of 
January a few shells from a 10-inch mortar were thrown into the fort 
held by the enemy, but without much result, and recourse was had to 
battering. On the morning of the 3rd of January, a breach having been 
effected, the troops advanced to the assault j a party of Saiyid Sai'^d^s men, 
through a mistake, obtained a start of the British troops and got to the 
breach fii'st, but they were strongly opposed and could not enter. The 
British column then forced their way in and drove the defenders into two 
towers of the fort, which was square with a tower at each angle ; but in 
these towers the remains of the garrison held out, fighting with extraordi- 
nary determination, until 5-30 p.m. ; when, their defences having been 
rendered untenable by artillery lire, they accepted quarter. Eleven persons 
emerged from the smaller, and upwards of 100 from the larger of the two 
towers, nearly all of whom were more or less maimed or bruised. The 
British loss, owing to the enemy having acted entirely on the defensive, 
was small, there being only one European killed, two oJfficers and seven 
Europeans wounded and two sepoys wounded ; of the enemy over 400 were 
believed to have been killed in the whole of the operations. The '^Omanis 
lost 30 or 40 men, chiefly in cavalry encounters around the place. The 
Saiyid, on the plea that the fort had been rendered indefensible, declined 
to place troops in it, and the proposed expedition against Khor Fakkan 
was abandoned. Meanwhile Mutlaq had arrived from Baraimi, and, on 
the evening ‘of the 6th of January, the day that the British troops and 
Saiyid Sa-’id embarked on their ships, he fell upon the -^Omani forces 
remaining in the neighbourhood of Shinas and dispersed them with 
considerable slaughter ; Salim, the brother of Sa-^id, and -^Azzan-bin^Qais, 
the ruler of Sohar, who were with the army on shore, narrowly escaped 
"Tswith their Hves.* 

^ From the con flictiUg accounts contained in the wotks of Maurizi, Buckingham, 
Brydges, Low and the native annalist, it is difficult to nndei’stand what really happened 
at ShinSs. The present writer has followed, in the main, some valnahle extracts from 
the Kegimental Records of the 66th Foot, kindly placed at his disposal by C^ptliin 
T. D. Parkinson, Adjutant, let York and Lancaster Regiment. 
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Mutlaq, following up this success, advanced to Sohar, which he invested 
but was not able to take ; he then passed on towards Masqat, which 
with Matrah and Barkah he for a time blockaded. Besides Muhammad- 
bin-Nasir, Jabiri, he had with him Hamaid-bin-Nasir of ^Ainain; and an 
influential Ya^arabi of Nakhl, one Malik-bin-Saif, also attached himself 
to the Wahhabi cause. At the beginning of 1811, in attempting to 
relieve Hisn Samail which had been besieged by Muhammad-bin-Nasir, 
Sa^id suffered a severe defeat in Wadi Ma’awal, losing the greater x:)art of 
his mercenary force of Baluchis and Jadgals ; and Hisn Samail shortly 
afterwards capitulated to the enemy. Mutlaq in the meantime had 
returned to his headquarters at Baraimi. 

Disappointed in the hope of succour from India, to the British rulers 
of which he had rej)eatedly made application in vain, Sa'^id towards the 
end of 1811 despatched a mission to Shiraz under his brother Salim. 
The Persians, who hated the Wahhabis on account of the atrocities 
committed by them at Karbala in 180^, and who perhaps thought that 
they saw in the embarrassment of ^Oman an opportunity of re-establishing 
their suzerainty ovrer that country, agreed to assist him ; and at the 
beginning of 1812 Salim returned, bringing with him a foi’ce of 1,500 
mounted Persians and four light guns worked by Russian deserters, the 
whole under the command of Sa*adi Khan, Q,a 3 ar. The combined ’Omani 
and Persian force recovered Nakhl and Hisn Samail ; but it was almost 
annihilated at Saddi in ’’Oman Proper, in an attempt to capture the fort 
of Izki ; and Hisn Samail fell once more into the hands of the enemy. 

Turki and Faisal, sons of the Wahhabi Amir Sa^ud-bin-Muhammad, 
had now arrived at Baraimi and relieved Mutlaq of his command ; but, as 
they were attempting to pass through Batinah, a successful night attack 
was made upon their camp by the people of Khadhra ; and Mutlaq, with 
levies from the Dhahirah tribes, hastened to rejoin them at Hazam. Having 
been beaten off with loss in an attack on Barkah, the Wahhabis ravaged the 
outskirts of Masqat, plundered the town of Matrah and the village of 
Arbaq, and then swept through Eastern Hajar in a tornado of bloodshed 
and destruction. Hail-al-Ghaf and Tiwi suffered severely from their 
passage ; but the inhabitants of Sur were able partially to buy off their 
hostility. From Sur they marched inland to Falaij-al-Mashaikh in 
theJa^alan District, where they encamped. Prom Ja’alan they made 
an excursion against the coast village of Hadd, which they burned. 
During their stay in Ja^alanthe Bani Bu ^Ali and Bani «aSib became 
their fanatical supporters and helped them against the Bani Bu Hasan; 
Eventually Mutlaq returned to Baraimi by way of Izki, at which place 
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he was hospitably entertained on his journey by his ally Muhammad-bin- 
Nasir. 

Bnt the end of the first and most dreadful period of Wahhabi 
tyranny was at hand. Sultan-bin-Saqar of Ras-al-Khaimah^ after his 
deposition by the Wahhabis from the Qasimi Shaikhdom and imprison- 
ment at DaiViyah, had escaped and made his way to Jiddah. He was 
thus brought into communication with Muhammad “"Ali of Egypt ; and 
the Pasha utilised his services as an envoy to the Saiyid of 'Oman, whose 
co-operation against the Wahhabis he was anxious to secure. Sa'id 
gladly fell in with the views of Muhammad ^Ali, wrote to Tusun Pasha 
promising his assistance, and apparently undertook to restore Sultan-bin- 
Saqar to his Shaikhdom by force of arms ; indeed his unsuccessful 
expedition against E.as-al-Khaimah in 1813, which was accompanied by 
Lieutenant Bruce, the British Resident at Bushehr, and is more fully 
described in another place,* had the restoration of Sultan-bin-Saqar for 
one of its objects. 

As a counterblast to the new combination against himself, the 
Wahhabi Amir ordered a fresh invasion of “'Oman; and Mutlaq, 
having assembled an overwhelming force, descended once more into 
the Batinah district. Sa^id, perceiving the futility of resistance upon 
this occasion, waited upon Mutlaq at Suwaiq, made his submission, 
and propitiated the Wahhabi with a gift of $40,000. Mutlaq then 
proceeded to Najd ; but, his successor Ibn-'Azdakah having been murdered 
on the way to Baraimi by the Bani Yas of Dhafrah, the Wahhabi 
Amir directed him to return to “'Oman without delay. On regaining 
Baraimi, Mutlaq, who had perhaps been reproved for treating Sa'id with 
undue leniency, immediately organised an expedition and marched 
against the Saiyid^s supporters in Sharqiyah. Here in November 1813 
the redoubtable Wahhabi met his death at the hands of a party of the 
Hajriyin, being separated at the time from the bulk of his army, 
whom he had sent out in different directions to ravage the country of 
that tribe. His arms and coat-of-mail were carried as trophies to 
Saiyid Sa'id at Masqat. One Ibn Mazru^ shortly after ariived at 
Baraimi to take the place of Mutlaq ; but with the death of Sa'ud, the 
Wahhabi Amir, in 1814, all danger from the Wahhabis ceased by land. 
No formal peace, however, was concluded ; for Sa^id persisted in his 
determination to reinstate Sultan-bin-Saqar as Shaikh of the Qawasim, 
a condition to which the Wahhabi would by no means consent; and 
'Abdullah, the successor of Sa^ud, continued from time to time to 
make use of the Qawasim to annoy the Saiyid and his subjects by sea. 

Vide page 660 post* 
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In 1814 Sa^id, after he had preferred an unavailing request for 
naval and military reinforcements to the Bombay Government, 
proceeded for the second time against Ras-al-Khaimah ; and, though 
he did not actually succeed in reducing the place, he compelled the 
inhabitants to agree to terms of peace, among 'which was one of abstention 
from piracy and maritime warfare in the seas extending from 
Bahrain and Kangun in the Persian Gulf to Ras-al-Hadd and Gwadar 
in the Gulf of ^Oman, But the views of the Saiyid had, it would 
seem, undergone some change ; and it was now his object to establish 
his own authority at Eas-al-Khaimah and to place Sultan-bin- Saqar 
over the Qawasim of Sharjah only. In 1815 Sa^id again represented 
his need of assistance to the Bombay Government, complaining at the 
same time of the insolence of the Wahhabi Wakil at Masqat and of 
the aggressiveness of the people of Bas-al-Khaimah ; but again his 
overtures were doomed to failure. Before long his worst apprehen- 
sions were justified by the appearance of a piratical fleet of the 
Qawasim in the Gulf of ^Oman ; Matrah was threatened by these 
marauders ; and the Saiyid, being obliged to put to sea against them in 
person, was wounded and very nearly captured along with his 40-gun 
frigate, the Caroline, in an action fought off Quryat. In 181G 
Sa^id blockaded Ras-al-Khaimah for four months without effect, and in 
the following year he was defeated by a Qasimi force on land at Khor 
Fakkan, After the fall of Dara’iyah in 1818, however, the Qawasim 
of Ras-al-Khaimah, alarmed at the progress of the Egyptians in Najd, 
besought him to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them, — a proposal which he at once rejected. 

Towards the end of 1819 the second British expedition for the 
suppression of piracy in the Persian Gulf proceeded from Bombay, via 
Masqat, against Ras-al-Khaimah. The incidents and results of that 
short campaign are fully described elsewhere* : here we are only con- 
cerned to observe that Saiyid Sa'id personally accompanied the armament, 
to which he contributed two frigates and 600 men, besides a large land 
force that arrived too late to be of use ; and that, though he obtained 
no extension of territory nnder the settlement, — a contingency which 
had been contemplated by the Government of Bombay, — the 
pacification of the Qawasim was of great advantage to him in every 
way and released him finally from the fear of a dangerous enemy. It had 
originally been desired by the British Government that the Egyptians 
should co-operate with them against the Qawasim ; but this part of the 
pheme did not commend its elf to Sa^id, who distrusted the Egyptians, 

* Fide page 197 ante and page 658 post. 
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and its abandonment through force of circumstances must haye been 
agreeable to him. 


Attempts by Said to subjugate Bahrain, 1812-28. 

During the earlier part of his reign the policy of Saiyid Sa^id in 
regard to Bahrain was the same as that of his father Sultan, who had 
perseveringly endeavoured to annex it to his dominions. In all, three 
expeditions were despatched by Said against Bahrain'; and, though 
the first of these, in 1811, might be justified as a counter-attack on 
the Wahhabis, who were then overrunning ^Oman, the later two, 
in 1816 and 1828, are not susceptible of any such explanation. 

The expedition of 1811 was facilitated if not suggested by the 
reduction, in consequence of the successes of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea districts, of Wahhabi garrisons which had been established 
two years previously in Bahrain and at Zubarah on the coast of 
Qatar ; it resulted in the destruction of Zubarah, in the capture of 
a number of Wahhabi officials, including the Governor of Bahrain 
or his brother, and in the restoration of Bahrain to the ^Utub, 

The second expedition, in the summer of 1816, was of a different 
character ; it was directed against the ^Utub, was undertaken in 
opposition to advice tendered by the British Resident at Bushehr, 
and was countenanced by the Persian authorities at Shiraz. Arab 
boats from Bushehr, ^Asalu and Kangun on the Persian coast took 
part in the descent, which was made on the island of Muharraq ; 
but the invaders failed to make good their footing and were even- 
tually expelled with great loss, Hamad, a younger brother of 
Saiyid Said, being killed in the affair. Said, in accordance with a 
financial bargain about Bahrain which he had struck with the 
Government of Shiraz, next took his fleet over to Kangun to ship some 
Persian reinforcements ; but, finding that treachery towards himself was 
intended by the Persians, he thence returned home. In 1817 Rahmah-bin* 
Jabir, who had taken part with Said in the expedition of the previous 
year, a famous pirate and a bitter enemy of the ^Utub, visited Masqat 
and t ried to induce the Saiyid to renew his attack, but without success. 

At the beginning of 1820, wien his prestige had been greatly 
exalted by co-operation with the British in the successful attack on 
Ras-al-Khaimah, Said appeared inclined to renew his attempts on 
Bahrain either in conjunction with Persia, for whose support he had 
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been previously negotiating, or independently upon his own account. 
So apprehensive was the Persian Governor-General of Shiraz that 
Sa^id might now dispense with his assistance, that he wrote to the 
commander of the British expedition suggesting that four or five 
British ships should be lent to Persia for the purpose of conveying 
Persian troops to Bahrain. 

The Saiyid, however, abstained from further action against 
Bahrain until 1828. In that year, after some months devoted to 
preparations, during which he firmly assured the ^Utub that he had no 
designs against them, he sailed for Qishm ; called at Abu Dhabi, 
where he was joined by the Shaikh of that place with a contingent 
of Bani Yas ; and eventually arrived off Bahrain in the month of 
November. A detached fort had been taken, and he had arranged 
for a general assault on the town of Manamah, when the precipitate and 
possibly treacherous landing of his Bani Yas auxiliaries upset his 
plans and brought about a premature engagement with the enemy. 
The ^Omtois were driven into the sea with heavy loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, the Saiyid himself receiving a slight wound 
and being with diflSeulty rescued from a worse fate by the efforts of his 
faithful Nubian slaves ; two of his vessels also, which ran ashore in the 
confusion, fell into the possession of the enemy. Discouraged by this 
reverse, by the fear of treachery, by an outbreak of cholera on board his 
ships, and by unfavourable news from his possessions in East Africa, 
Saiyid Sa’id decided to relinquish the enterprise and returned to Masqat. 

In the following year an avenging ^Atbi squadron of seven vessels 
under the personal command of Shaikh ^Abdullah-bin- Ahmad set out 
to cruise against the shipping of the Saiyid^s subjects, but met with 
little success. In December 1829, peace and an informal alliance were 
at length concluded between the Saiyid and his adversaries the ^Utub, 
a principal condition being discontinuance of the tribute which was 
claimed by the former. 


Eelations of Saiyid Sa’id with Persia before 1829. 

The embassy sent by Sa’id to Shiraz in 1811, the despatch of 
Persian troops to help him against the Wahhabis in the following year, 
and the doubtful assistance lent him by the Shiraz Government in his 
attempts to reduce Bahrain have already received notice j but, in order 
to complete a review of the Saiyid’s early relations with Persia, mention 
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must be made of certain difficulties whieh arose in connection with 
bis lease of Bandar ^Abbas^ and of a disagreement whicli occurred between 
him and '^Abdur Rasul, Sbaikb of Busbebi*. 

In 1823 a covert attempt was made by the Persian Government to 
dispossess Sa’id of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies ; but the Saiyid, 
baying arrived at Bandar ^Abbas with two ships of war, entered into 
negotiations with tbe agent of tbe Shiraz Government and succeeded, 
partly by bribery and partly by promising a slightly increased tribute 
for two years, in retaining his valuable fief. Before leaving, however, 
he either seized or made away with the Hakims of Bandar 'Abbas and 
Minab, who had encouraged the designs of the Persians. 

In 1826, during the absence on pilgrimage at Makkah of the Shaikh 
of Bushehr, who had calumniated the Saiyid to the authorities at Shiraz 
and had tried to supplant him in a matrimonial alliance with the family of 
the Parman- Farma then governing Pars, Sa'id declared war against his 
rival and succeeded in capturing a vessel belonging to him, which he im- 
mediately incorporated with his own fleet : he refrained, however, probably 
out of respect for the British Residency, from molesting the port of 
Bushehr j and he caused the merchandise belonging to third parties which 
had been found on the Nasrat Shah to be delivered to the owners. A 
little later, while cruising off Qishm for the purpose, he was fortunate 
enough to capture Shaikh 'Abdur Rasul himself, then on his way home 
from Makkah, together with two more of his ships ; nor did he release 
him or his vessels until he had extorted from him a bond for $80,000. 

In 1827, a Persian lady, daughter of the Prince- Governor of Shiraz, and 
sister of Timur Mirza and Riza Quli Mirza, was duly betrothed to Sa'id, 
who soon afterwards went in person to meet his bride at Bandar 'Abbas. 
In 1829, in consequence of a request from Timur Mirza, who had just 
taken Bushehr, Sa'id's frigate ^^Muzaffar" followed the Harriet 
belonging to Shaikh 'Abdur Rasul, from Kangun into Bushehr harbour in 
order to seize her there, if desired ; bnt before the arrival of the ships a 
settlement had taken place on shore. 

Relations of Sa^id with Turkey before 1829. 

The only dealings which Sa'id had with the Turks arose out of the 
ancient subsidy granted, or said to have been granted, by the Turkish 
Government to the Imam Ahmad for services rendered by him at Basrah 
in 1775-76. The claim of the Saiyid for arrears amounted, in 1826, to 
$10f,000. As the Pasha of Baghdad, notwithstanding representations by 
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the British Resident on the Saiyid^s behalf, refused to treat, Sa^id in the 
autumn of the year blockaded Basrah, and was successful in obtaining 
satisfaction of his demands. In 1827 the Shaikhs of the Ka^ab solicited 
his help against the Turks of Basrah ; but the Saiyid, on the advice of 
the British Resident, declined to interfere. 

Internal affairs of ’Oman from 1814 to 1829. 

The more striking events in ’Oman during the first years of Sa’uFs 
reign were all incidents of his struggle with the Wahhabis, an account 
of which has already been given above, and after the death oP Mutlaq 
the country settled down into a state of comparative quietude. In 1814, 
in consequence of the death on pilgrimage of ■’Azzan-bin-Qais of Sohar, 
Sa^id obtained possession, unopposed, of that principality ; but the 
authority of Sa^id over Nakhl, where the Ya'^arabi family still exercised 
much influence, was not established beyond dispute until after tlio second 
expedition against Bahrain in 1816. In 1821, the year in whicli his 
elder brother Salim died of paralysis and left him sole ruler in name as 
well as in fact, Sa^id confirmed his uncle Talib-bin-Ahmad in the governor- 
ship of Rustaq ; but it cannot be ascertained which of the other Ports in 
the country were at this time in his possession or under his direct control. 
At some time, apparently, between 1821 and 1828, a successful I'aid was 
made by Sa^ad-bin- Mutlaq, Wahhabi, from Baraimi on the ITajviyin 
tribe ; but it was not on a serious scale, and the only object of the leader 
was to take private and personal vengeance for the death of his father 
Mutlaq. A reconciliation had now taken place between. Saiyid Sa’’Id 
and Muhammad-bin-Nasir, Jabiri ; but Hamaid-bin-Nasir of 'Ainain was 
stiU among the opponents of the Government of •’Oman. 

In 1824 the situation generally was so favourable that Sa^id was able 
to undertake the pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah, whicdi he performed 
with great eclat, hub at heavy expense. Notwithstanding liis Ibadhi un- 
orthodoxy he was treated with much distinction by the SliariP of Makkah ; 
and he was loaded at his departure with presents from the Pasha of Egypt. 

^ In 1829, on the murder of Muhammad -bin-’’ Aqil, Shaikh of Dhufar, 
Sa id sent a force and took possession of the Dhufar district. 


Preoccupation of SaTd with East African affairs, 1829-56. 

We have now reached a point at which Sa^id began to find his chief 
pleasure m the extension and improvement of his East African dominions 
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and to regard the maintenance of his position in ^Oman, though that 
country was still the chief source of his naval and military strength, as 
an arduous and unpleasant duty to be delegated so far as possible to 
agents. With his proceedings in East Africa we are not concerned^ 
except as they bear on the course of events in ^Oman ; but a few of the 
principal facts may be recounted in order to show how great was the 
pressure of African affairs upon his personal attention. Zanzibar, it 
would seem, had from the first acknowledged his authority ; but 
Mombasah, under a line of hereditary governors belonging to the 
•’Omani tribe of the Mazari’ had, since the accession of the Imam Ahmad 
at least, enjoyed virtual independence. To this independence Sa’id was 
now resolved to put an end. His earlier attempts against Mombasah 
had caused the Mazari’ and their subjects to seek protection from British 
naval officers ; and a declared British protectorate over Mombasah even 
existed from 1824 to 1826, but it was withdrawn in the latter year at 
the instance of the Government of India, who were unwilling to thwart 
the projects of their ally. 

The difficulty arising from the British protectorate having been 
removed and the aspect of affairs in ’Oman being auspicious, Sa^’id in 
December 1829 proceeded on his first voyage to East Africa. He was 
repulsed with heavy loss from Mombasah, and after paying a visit to 
Zanzibar returned to Masqat, which he reached in May 1830. 

In the course of his second expedition to East Africa, which lasted 
from spring to September of 1832, Sa’id obtained possession of the 
Mombasah fort by a discreditable stratagem, and began to prepare 
Zanzibar for his residence by laying the foundations of a palace and 
starting clove and rice plantations. 
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His third absence from ’Oman extended from November 1833 to 
April 1835. It was distinguished by an unsuccessful attack on Mom- 
basah, which had in the meanwhile reverted to tbe Mazari’; by a hollow 
peace with the Mombasah chiefs ; and by a rising of African natives 
against his authority at Siwi. 

On the fourth occasion Sa’id left Masqat in November 1836 and did 
not return until September 1839. During this interval he repossessed 
himself by treachery of the Mombasah fort and captured a number of his 
Mazirn’i rivals, whom he afterwards put to death. On this expedition to 
Mombasah he was accompanied by the adventurer ’Isa-bin-Tarif, who 
afterwards played a large part in the affairs of Bahrain and Qatar. 

His fifth sojourn in East Africa, which he now regarded as his home, 
was the longest of all, being prolonged from the autumn of 1840 into 
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the spring of 1851 ; and^ but for a terrible disaster at Siwi in 1844^ in 
wbicb some auxiliaries from the Persian Gulf perished along with his 
own Arab foree^ it might be described as uneventful. 

Sa'id again left Masqat in November 1852 on his sixth voyage to 
Zanzibar, where he would probably have remained to pass his declining 
years in peace, had not circumstances made another visit to his hereditary 
capital necessary. 

He arrived at Masqat for the last time in May 1854 and was detained 
there by Persian affairs until 1856. In September of that year he sailed 
once more for Zanzibar, but died at sea, on the 19th of Octobei^ before 
reaching his destination. In this manner more than two-thirds of his 
time, after 1829, was spent by Saiyid Sa'id either on board ship or in his 
African possessions. 

Having anticipated the movements and personal history of the ruler, we 
now proceed to relate the internal events, the aggressions of the Wahhabis 
and the Egyptians, and the transactions with Persia and other powers in 
the Gulf which characterised the second part of the reign of Sa^id. 


Internal affairs of 'Oman, 1829-66, 

iSin ’oi'an withdrew 

and loss by ^ garrison that only a few months previonsly ho had thrown into 

taken as a S7m2itom not so mncli of wcalc- 
1830. ** indifference, when more important interests w<'rc at stake, 

to the fate of a district so remote. Sa’id endeavoured to soamu-o the peace 
of his dominions during his absence by imprisoning at his departure his 
cousin Hilal-bin-Muhammad-bin- Ahmad, Wali of Suw,aiq, .a youth whose 
ambition he distrusted, and by subsidising the Shaikhs of tlio Gawasim 
and Bani Yas ; and he appointed his nephew Muhamma*l-bin-SaIim 
to act as regent on his behalf. Scarcely had he sailed, however, when 
Sai^dah Jokhah, the high-spirited sister of Hilal, seized Suwaiq and 
excited a rebellion in Batinah with the object of procuring her brother’s 
release; and Hamud-bin-’Azzan-bin-Qais, at the invitation of the former 
subjects of Ms father, took possession of Sohar, to which he quickly 

Shinas. The regent was supported by his 
uncle Saiyid Talib, Wali of Rustaq, by his aunt Saiyidah Mozah, who 
had betore played an important part in the troubles that followed the 
JathofSultan-bin- Ahmad, and by Muhammad-bin-Nasir, Jabiri; but, 
the rebeUion contmuing to spread, he found himself compelled to invoke 
Bntish aid and to despatch a swift vessel to recall Sa’id. The British 
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Resident in the Persian Gulf; instructed by Government; prepared to 
support the representative of the absent ruler by every available means ; 
a British man-of-war was sent to defend the capital; which was in danger, 
other vessels were held in readiness, and the leaders of the rebellion were 
warned to desist from their attempts to overthrow the power of Sa'id. 
Sa^id; on his return in May 1830, made light of the insurrection and 
dismissed the British criiiser ; but he was foiled in his attempts to reduce 
Sohar, and was ultimately obliged to release Hilal and to agree to the 
retention by Hamud of Sohar, Khaburah and Majis in consideration of an 
annual tribute of $8,000. Dissatisfied with this settlement, Sa^id, after 
engaging the help of the Shaikhs of ^Ajman and Ras-al-Khaimah, 
renewed his attack on Sohar ; but the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, annoyed that 
his aid had not been sought also, kept the Ras-al-Khaimah Shaikh in play 
in his own territory ; and, on a successful sortie being made by the 
defenders, the ^Ajman Shaikh turned his arms against his employer. 
Sa’id then retired to ^Masqat utterly disgraced, having lost 400 or 
500 men. Early in 1832, after entrusting his affairs in ^Oman to his 
nephew Muhammad-bin-Salim, to his own eldest son Hilal (whom Re- 
made Wali of Masqat) and to a relation named Sa^ud-bin-'^Ali (whom he 
appointed Wali of Barkah), he returned to Africa to resume his 
interrupted operations against Mombasah. 

Soon after Sa^id^s departure, Sa^ud-bin-'^Ali made prisoners at Barkah 
of his nominal coadjutors Muhammad-bin-Salim and Hilal who were 
on their way to Rustaq ; he also laid siege to Masna^ah, but could not 
take it. Hamud-bin-‘’Azzan and Hilal- bin- Muhammad, after taking 
part in the ineffectual siege of Masna^ah, proceeded to beleaguer Rus- 
taq on their own account, while the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah took 
possession of Dibah, Khor Fakkan and Ghallah, places on the Shamai- 
Hyah coast. Saiyidah Mozah and Muhammad-bin-Nasir were as before 
the mainstay of Sa'^id^s party ; and the former succeeded in ransoming 
her nephew and grand-nephew from Sa'^ud-bin-^Ali by a payment of 
$8,000. The British Government also lent effectual aid, the Assistant 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf being ' at once deputed to Masqat 
with a respectable naval force, and a man-of-war being stationed there 
as a guardship till the immediate danger was past. Sa^id, on his arrival 
at Masqat in September 1832, was obliged to condone the rebellion ; but 
he succeeded in inducing Sa^ud-bin-'^Ali to exchange his Wilayat of 
Barkah for that of Rustaq. The British Government turned a deaf 
ear to the Saiyid^s requests for aid in recovering his Shamailiyah posses- 
sions from the Qawasim, and advised him to remain at home in futiure 
and protect his hereditary dominions. 


Second rebel- 
lion in 'Oman 
and loss by 
Saiyid Sa’id 
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sions in 
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But Sa^id could not bring himself to abandon his designs on 
Jlombasah^ which was now once more in the hands of the Mazari' ; and 
in November 1833, after making terms with the Wahhabis, whose 
presence at Baraiini was again seriously felt, he placed his third son 
Thuwaini in charge of “’Omto and left for East Africa. Again his 
departure Avas the signal for a revolt, in which the leading spirit was 
this time Hainud-bm-'^Azzan. Hamud seized Rustaq, of which the 
Wali, Sa^ud-bin-'^Ali, had recently been murdered j and, the trusty 
Muhammad-bin-Nasir having died, the forts of Hisn Sainail and 
Bidbid, of Avhich he had been in charge, appeared to be in dajigcr also. 
The British Resident in the Persian Gulf accordingly visited Masqat and 
wrote to Hamud to inform him that further aggressions on his part 
would cause him to be regarded as an enemy of the Britisli Government; 
but Hamud, nothing daunted, partially occupied !8uwai(i towards the 
end of 1834. He was promptly dislodged, however, by a lorce which 
Thuwaini sent from Masqat. 

Sa^id, having returned from Africa in April 1835, organised an 
expedition against Rustaq, but it failed ; and a subsequent, attempt upon 
Sohar was abandoned by him from personal fear of an enormous tribal 
levy which had been collected for his operations from the Dlialiinilulistrict. 
In 1836 Sa’id entered into an arrangement with Sa^ ad-bin- Miitlaq, the 
Wahhabi, for the expulsion of Hamud from Sohar and llust^ ; and 
Sohar was again invested, the troops of the Wahluibi and the tribal 
contingents besieging it by land, while the ships of the Saiyid blockaded 
it by sea. The defenders, however, having suggested that tlie VVabhabis 
in event of success might retain Sohar for themselves, Sa’id became 
suspicious of his allies and broke off the siege, which perhaps he was 
well-advised in doing. These two last expeditions against JSoliar are 
said to have cost the Saiyid not less than $300,000 in subsidies and 
presents. 

During Sa^id^s fourth absence from "’Oman, between November J836 
and September 1839, Hamud, having attained his principal objects, 
remained quiescent; and, as the time of the Saiyid return approached, 
he even sought the good oflSces of the British Government as mediator 
between himself and his relative. As Hamud stood ivell with the 
British authorities and had joined a federation formed under thexr 
auspices to oppose the advance of the Egyptians, the Resident was 
permitted to exercise good offices on his behalf; and on the 23rd of 
December 1839, not without difficulty, a treaty was concluded between 
Sa’id and Hamud at Masqat, by which the territojuaj qm was 
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confimed and the parties bound themselves to live in peace without 
jealousy or discord; Sa^id even undertaking to afford the Sohar chief 
military support; should such be required; against his enemies. 

Whether Hamud faithfully observed this treaty or not is uncertain : 
facts can be adduced in favour of either view. In IS^sO Hamud accom- 
panied Sa^id on a cruise to Qishm and Bandar 'Abbas j but again in 
1841; after the departure of Sa'id for Africa; he paid a visit to Bombay 
of which the object has not been satisfactorily explained and was probably 
hostile to Sa'id. On his return to Sohar the conduct of Hamud was 
peculiar ; for he placed some Mutawwa''s or religious zealocs — among them 
the afterwards famous Sa'id-bin-Khalfan Khalili; — in charge of his 
principal fortS; to hold them against the Wahhabis; and himself adopted 
a religious profession and way of life. A proposal was next circulated; 
perhaps without his approval; that he should be raised to the Imamate 
of all “'Oman. Then; a disagreement having occurred between Saif; 
the son of Hamud; and the Mutawwa^ party; the former succeeded in 
possessing himself of Sohar ; but; on his opening friendly relations with 
Sa’id'^s representative Thuwaini; his father Hamud caused him to be 
assassinated. The order; connection; and explanation of these events are; 
and must remain; obscure. 

In 1849 Saiyid Thuwaini proceeded by sea to Shinas. One of his 
objects was to provide for the safety of ShinaS; Ghallah and Khor 
Fakkan — ^the two latter having been at some time recovered from the 
Qawasim — which were again threatened by the northern tribes ; but 
another object also soon declared itself in the treacherous seizure at 
Shinas of Hamud; whom Thuwaini suspected of hostile proceedings in- 
consistent with the treaty of 1839, and in an attack on Sohar. QaiS; the 
brother of Hamud, defended Sohar with energy and called in the Shaikh 
of Ras-al-Khaimah; with whose help Shinas, Ghallah and Khor Fakkan 
were quickly taken ; meanwhile however, in April 1850, Hamud had 
died in his prison at Masqat, not without suspicion of foul play. The 
Government of India, who strongly reprobated the faithless conduct of 
Saiyid Thuwaini, sent the Political Resident in a steam-frigate to 
mediate, but not authoritatively, between the parties in the field ; but 
his intervention remained without effect : letters also were written by 
the British authorities to Saiyid Sa'^id at Zanzibar to urge his immediate 
return. 

Sa^id on reaching Masqat in May 1851 approved the proceedings of 
Thuwaini; who in all likelihood had only obeyed his father'^s instructions; 

* The Appendix on Religions may he consalted with reference to the Mutawwa’ party 
and their views. 
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and in September^ with assistance from the Shaikh of Dibai, Sa^id 
himself commenced a short but successful campaign against Qais. 
Khaburah was taken after a two days’ bombardment ; Sultan-bin- Saqar^ 
the Qasimi Shaikh^ was detached from the cause of the enemy ; Shinas 
fell; and Qais surrendered. The settlement which followed trans- 
ferred Sohar to Saiyid Sa^id^ but it left Rustaq and Hibi in the j)osses- 
sion of Qais; to whom also a subsidy of |200 a month was granted : thus 
came to an end the separate Sohar principalityj, or what by the British 
authorities had been treated as such when^ in the year 1840; they con- 
cluded with its chief an anti-slavery treaty. Sa^id was now master of 
the whole sea coasts and his reputation in ^Oman stood higher than ever 
before^ — a result to which his judicious political arrangements had 
contributed no less than the success of his military operations. 

During the last visit of Sa'^id to Zanzibar, ^Oman secms; apart from 
the inevitable turmoil caused by a return of the VT ahhabis upon the stage, 
to have remained fairly quiet. 


Aggressions of the Wahhabis and Egyptians, 1829-56. 
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The dangers which threatened ^Oman from the side of Najd during 
the later part of Sa^id'^s reign are so little connected \vith the course of 
local affairs just related as to he capable of separate consideration ; their 
appearance and disappearance were regulated chiefly by the crises 
through which the W ahhabi kingdom itself passed during this i^criod. 

By 1830 the power of the Wahhabis, temporarily crushed at its centre 
in 1818, had revived to a considerable extent in Eastern Arabia ; and 
in 1883 their pressure was felt once more on the frontiers of ^Oman. 
The British Government in India, who admitted no responsibility for 
the defence of the Saiyid^s dominions by land, having approved his 
intention of entering into a friendly understanding with the Wahhabi 
Amir, a compact was formed between the Saiyid and the Wahhabis under 
which the limits of direct government of the contracting powers wore 
defined and Sa^id undertook to pay $5,000 a year as Zakat to the ruler of 
Najd. A further stipulation by which each party was bound to assist in 
suppressing rebellion in the dominions of the other was deemed imprudent 
by the British authorities, especially in view of the hostile relations 
existing between the Wahhabis and the Pasha of Egypt ; but Sa^id assured 
them that the observance of this article would be regulated, on his part, 
by a strict regard for the wishes of the British Government. The arrange- 
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ment just described appears to have been negotiated with the Wahhabi 
general Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq by Saiyid Sa’id immediately before his third 
expedition to East Africa^ but there is nothing to show how long the tribute 
promised continued to be paid. The abortive combination formed by Sahd 
and the Wahhabis in 1836 for the purpose of expelling Hamud-bin- 
^Azzan from Sohar and Rustaq has already been noticed under the head of 
internal affairs. 

In 1839 the Egyptians occupied the position in Central Arabia from 
which they had ousted the Wahhabis ; but they continued the domineer- 
ing policy of their predecessors towards ^Oman, and they even made use 
of the same local agents, namely Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq and Bin-Battal. Sa^id, 
in order to promote his designs on Bahrain, which he had never abandoned, 
was disposed at first to conform his policy to that of Muhammad ^Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt ; but, on becoming aware of the anti-Egyptian senti- 
ments of the British Government in what concerned Eastern Arabia, he 
associated himself with their views, underwent the reconciliation 
already mentioned with his kinsman Hamud of Sohar, who was a con- 
sistent opponent of Egyptian influence, and disregarded a peremptory 
demand made on him for assistance by Khurshid Pasha, the Egyptian 
Commander in Najd. Such correspondence with the Egyptian authorities 
as he could not avoid he carried on henceforward with the cognisance and 
approval of the British Government. The danger to ’Oman from the 
Egyptians ceased only on the withdrawal of the latter from Najd in 
1840. 

At the beginning of 1845, during Sapid's longest absence from ^Oman, 
Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq appeared once more at Baraimi in his original and 
familiar character of Wahhabi agent, captured Majis, and demanded 
tribute of Sa’id’s representative (Saiyid Thuwaini) and of Hamud (the 
Sohar chief) at the rate of $20,000 and $5,0(0 per annum respectively. 
Hamud was ready to appeal to arms, but Thuwaini preferred to temporise ; 
and a truce was patched up on the understanding that $5,000 down 
should be paid on account of Sohar, while the rest of the demand was 
referred to Saiyid Sa^id at Zanzibar. This arrangement was in conso- 
nance with the advice of the British Besident in the Persian G ulf , who 
on the first appearance of danger had counselled Thuwaini to comply with 
the W ahhabi demands, provided they were not excessive or humiliating, 
and in the opposite case to threaten a reference to the British Govern- 
ment. Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq soon violated the truce by permitting a raid 
on Barkah, and began to collect a huge levy of tribesmen, largely Bani 
Ciitab, for an attack of Masqat : in this emergency the British Resident 
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Tribute from 
'Oman to the 
Wabbabis eu- 
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1853. 


in the Gulf addressed a stringent protest to the Amir^ enjoined Sa^ad 
to await his master's orders, and sent British war-vessels to cruise upon 
the Batinah coast. These steps caused the Wahhabi to abate his 
demands ; he agreed to accept, exclusive of an initial present of $2,000, 
an annual tribute of $5,000 a year which Thuwaini under his 
father’s instructions was willing to pay ; and the Wahhabi expedition 
was then broken up, and Majis restored to the ruler of ^Oman. The 
prestige of the Wahhabis seems to have suffered by this settlement, 
for we now find a number of local chiefs and tribes particulaily the Yal 
Sa^ad — arming against them ; and their messengers in Batinah were 
after this frec^uently detained and otherwise treated with contumely. 

At the end of 1852 ^Abdullah-bin- Faisal, the son of the Wahhabi 
Amir, arrived at Baraimi with a commission to extend and euloree the 
authority of his father^s Government. Taking advantage of the recent 
expulsion of Qais-bin-'^Azzan from Sohar, he recpiired the cession of that 
district by Saiyid Sahd, and demanded an increase of tribute so great as 
to make it apparent that what he really wished was a pretext for declar- 
ing war. The British Resident in the Gulf, Avlio had mcauwdiile reached 
the coast of Trucial ^Oman upon a different errand, at once applied 
himself to counteracting the influence and prestige of the W ahhabis, and 
at the same time encouraged the regent Thuwaini to resistance by a 
promise to assist him, if need be, in the defence of his capital : his attitude 
emboldened Saiyid Thuwaini to proceed to Sohar, which ho placed in a 
state of defence. The Wahhabis then abandoned their design of attack- 
ing Batinah, and a compromise was arranged under which the frontiers 
of ''Oman remained intact, but the yearly tribute payable to the 
Wahhabis was increased from $5,000 to $12,000 ; simultaneously 
an offensive and defensive alliance was established between the 
signatories, the Wahhabis in particular undertaking to assist the regent 
Thuwaini in case of internal difficulties. In the next year, the tribes 
of Batinah having withheld their contributions and payment of the 
stipulated tribute being consequently impossible, Thuwaini called iipon 
'Abdullah-bin-Faisal for the aid guaranteed by the recent treaty ; it 
Was afforded, though not without reluctance j and at the end of 1853 the 
refractory tribes had been coerced and amity still prevailed between the 
Government of ^Oman and the Wahhabi power. Ahmad the Sadairi, 
whom the Wahhabis now placed in charge of Baraimi, seems about this 
time to have undertaken a tour in '’Oman Proper, where he probably 
wrung fresh contributions from the inhabitants, irrespective of the tribute 
aheady paid for the whole country by the ruler of ■’Oman. 
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Eelations of Saiyid Sa'id with Persia after 1829. 


The connections of Sa^id with Persia during the later part of his 
reign were at first not unsatisfactoiy ; but towards the end his influence 
and position in that country were suddenly and irretrievably destroyed. 

In 1830 and 1831^ contentions again prevailing at Bushehr between 
Shaikh "^Abdur Rasul and Timur Mirza^ Saiyid Sa'^id was much inclined 
to send ships to the assistance of the latter^ who was his brother- 
in-law ; but he finally allowed himself to be dissuaded by the 
Resident at Bushehr and by the Governor of Bombay from embroil- 
ing himself in the internal afEairs of Persia. In 1839^ conceiving 
himself to be insulted by the murder — at the hands of a rival chief — of 
Jamal Khan^ a candidate for the Governorship of Bushehr whom he had 
employed as his agent in arranging a fresh matrimonial alliance 
between himself and the royal family of Persia^ Sah'd was disposed to 
adopt extreme measures against the port of Bushehr ; but eventually, 
under British advice, he contented himself with making a respectful refer- 
ence to the Shah; and received in reply an assurance that the murderer 
should be suitably punished. In 1840 Saiyid Sa-’id visited Hormuz and 
Qishm on a tour of inspection. 

In 1845 and 1846 the relations of Saiyid Sa^id with Persia were 
again strained. The trouble originated in the ill-treatment of a Masqat 
merchant at Bushehr and in the seizure at that place of some chests of 
indigo which were the property of Muhammad-bin-Salim, the nephew 
of Sa^id ; and it was shortly aggravated by the advance, under instruc- 
tions from the Governor- General of Pars, of a Persian army against 
the Saiyid^s fief of Bandar Abbas, where an attempt was made to 
extort a large payment from Saif-bin-Nabhan, the ^Omani Governor. 
Saiyid Sa^id, being superior to the Persians at sea, was inclined to 
retaliate by blockading or even attacking Bushehr, and the Persian 
authorities were considerably alarmed by his attitude, especially Shaikh 
Nasir of Bushehr who feared the loss of Kharag Island ; nevertheless 
they continued to temporise, and eventually Minab, one of the chief 
places in the Saiyid^s rented possessions, was invested by a Persian force 
under Pazal ^Ali Khan, Governor of Kirman. Saif-bin-Nabhan would 
at this juncture have declared a blockade of the Persian coast in his 
master's name, but a stringent prohibition by the British Resident 
at Bushehr deterred him, and he resorted instead to payments, or 
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promises of payment^ which had the effect of causing Fazal ^Ali Khan 
to withdraw his troops. In 1847 Saiyid Sa^'id received a second Persian 
princess in marriagCj a grand-danghter of Fath '’Ali Shah • but the match 
had no political significance or value^ and he continued to demand in 
vain reparation for the indignities which he had suffered. British 
intervention also failed for a time to procure redress ; but in 1848^ when 
the British authorities were on the point of withdrawing their objection 
to his employing naval force, the unfriendly sovereign of Persia died, 
British influence at Tehran revived, and a settlement was reached. The 
offender Fazal ‘^Ali Khan was removed from his post. 

During the last absence of Saiyid Sahd at Zanzibar between 1852 
and 1854, the Persians, probably encouraged by the difficulties to which 
the Wahhabis at Baraimi had reduced the -"Oman regency, renewed 
fcheir efforts to terminate the "'Omani occupation of Bandar "'Abbas and 
its dependencies; and they succeeded in expelling Saif-biii-Nabluiu, whom 
Sa^id on his return from East Africa found residing at Masq^at and 
treated with coldness, — apparently from a belief that the catastrophe 
had been partly due to his mismanagement. The Saiyid sliorily after 
despatched against Bandar ‘'Abbas a large expedition, composed chiefly of 
Arabs from Sharqiyah and ^Omaii Proper, under the command of his 
son Thuwaini, and the lost districts were temporarily recovciud ; but they 
could not be held against the ever-increasing numbers of the Persians, 
and Saiyid Thuwaini was eventually driven to his ships, while many of 
his force fell in the hands of the enemy and were carried as prisoners 
to Shiraz. The Bani Yas of Trucial ‘'Oinaii would apparently have 
made common cause with the Saiyid on this occasion ; but the British 
authorities, fearing that this might bring the Qawasim into action 
on the opposite side, forbade them to cross the Gulf to his assistance. 
The lease of Bandar ^Abbas to Sahd was renewed* by a Persian 
edict in 1855, and by a formal treaty on the 17th November 185G. The 
districts of Shamil, Minab and Biyaban, and the islands of Qishm and 
Hormuz, were specified as included in the lease ; but the sovereign rights 
of Persia over all these places were now clearly asserted and admitted, and 
the annual rental — in 1821 only $4,000 — was increased from |6, 000 to 
$14,000 Tumans, including an honorarium of 2,000 Tumans. The new 
arrangement was made in favour of Sa^id and his t «one only, and was 

* See Aitohison’is Treaties, Srd edition, Appendices 45 and 28. 

t Or descendants (“Aulad’’)- The Govormnent of India, in discussing the 
question in 1868, inclined to the view tliat the term included “ any Ruler directly 
descended from the loins of the then Imam.” 
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declared terminable at the option of Persia after twenty years^ or on the 
accession of a usurper to the throne of ^Oman ; and it contained various 
stipulations^ favourable to Persia; which are mentioned ^ in the history of 
the Persian Coast and islands. The general effect of the arrangement was 
to transfer the position of the Saiyid at Bandar ^ Abbas fi’om a basis of 
right to one of sufferance; and it was necessarily very damaging to his 
prestige. 


Relations of Saiyid Sa^id with other native powers in the Gulf 

after 1829. 


The demands of East Africa on his attention and resources and the 
absorption of what remained of these by diflSculties with the Wahhabis 
and the Persians left Sa'^id with no power to prosecute an active policy in 
any other direction. Of relations with Turkey nothing is heard ; nor did 
Sa^id manifest any interest in places upon the Arabian coast of the Gulf; 
except only Bahrain; to the affairs of which he showed himself not 
entirely indifferent. 


Renewed 
designs of 
Saijid Sa*5d 
on Bahrain, 
1839-43. 


In 1830 the Saiyid appeared to be negotiating with the Wahhabi 
Amir for the transfer of the islands of Bahrain to himself as a fief ; but 
bis endeavours were frustrated by a settlement which ■ his own attitude 
enabled the Wahhabis to extort from the ^Utub. In 1835 Sa^id per- 
formed a fi'iendly service to the ruling -^Atbi family of Bahrain by 
sending his son Hilal to compose their domestic differences; but 
the desired object was not attained. In 1839 Saiyid Sa^id seems to 
have entered into negotiations with Muhammad ^Ali of Egypt for the 
conferment of the Bahrain islands on himself; to be held by him under 
the suzerainty of the Egyptians. The incompatibility of British and 
Egyptian policy constrained him in the same year to abandon this scheme; 
but he immediately proposed another by which he should seize and 
occupy the Bahrain islands in the interests of the British Government 
and in opposition to the Egyptians ; the suggestion; howevei; did not 
commend itself to the British authorities. In 1843; civil war then 
raging in Bahrain; Saiyid Thuwaini in his father^s absence was invited by 
certain interested parties to annex the islands; and in reply sent provisional 


* Yide'p&^^204iOjpost. 
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assistance to his well-wishers in the shape of military stores ; and Saiyid 
Sa^id himself afterwards pressed foi the approval by the Government of 
India of an effort at annexation. It was withheld, however, chiefly in 
view of the unlikelihood of success and of the probability of offence being 
caused to the Wahhabis and Persians, and the enterprise remained 
unattempted. 


Relations of Saiyid Sa’id with Britain after 1809. 

Saiyid Sa^id, notwithstanding the presence of a British political 
representative at Masqat, sliowed a disposition, when he first came to 
power, to depart from the policy of his father Saiyid Sultan and to range 
himself on the side of the French in the struggle which was still proceed- 
ing. The pessimistic view taken by the British Hcsident, at the time, 
of Sa^id^s prospects in ^Oman may have afforded some just cause for 
resentment on the Saiyid ’s part; but it is difficult to understand why the 
Indian Government, unless they were in ignorance of the facts, did not 
at once protest effectively against certain of his proceedings which were 
incompatible with the Agreements of 179S and 1800. In June 1807 a 
treaty was concluded at Mauritius between the French Captain- General 
de Caen and an envoy from Sa-^id, for which, in the following year, 
a revised treaty -was substituted. A Prcnch Consular Agent, M. Ballons, 
was about the same time sent to reside at Masqat, where he remained 
at least until J810, and French influence became for a short time 
predominant in the Saiyid^ councils. These events took place notwith- 
standing a warning delivered at Masqat at the end of Apx'il 1808 
by General John Malcolm, then on his second mission to Persia. 
In 1810, however, the capture by the British of Mauritius 
and Reunion — retarded, it is said, by the complaisance of Saiyid Sa^id in 
throwing supplies into those places by means of bis own ships — destroyed 
for a time the power and prestige of the French in East African and 
Arabian waters ; and during the next five years their flag and influence 
were excluded from the countries bordering the Indian Ocean, — a state of 
matters which compelled Sa^Id to seek a good understanding with Britain. 

Even before French influence had been finally dissipated, a I'approche- 
ment, due to the depredations of the Qasimi pirates uj)on British and 
'^Omani commerce alike, had begun between Sa^id and the Government of 
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India; and we have already seen how in 1809 the Indian Grovernment 
associated the Saiyid with themselves in their first decided effort to 
extirpate the buccaneers of the Persian Gulf and^ indirectly^ to intimidate 
the Wahhabis. From the time of the fi.rst Ras-al-Khaimah expedition 
onwards^ Britain was the only European Power interested in the Saiyid'^s 
Arabian and Persian affairs : the transactions of the ruler of ^Oman 
with other great nations related almost exclusively to his African 
possessions. The policy of the British Indian Government towards 
^Oman from 18ln to 1818 was^ as our relation of events has shown, 
friendly yet, in what concerned the Wahhabi power, reserved; and in 
1826, a discussion of the point having been raised by Saiyid Sa'id, it 
was expressly held by the Government of India that the treaties of 1798 
and 1800, while they implied strict friendship, did not constitute an 
offensive and defensive alliance against all enemies between the states of 
Great Britain and '^Oman. The Saiyid was not assisted by Britain to 
repel the frightful incursions which the Wahhabis made on his territories 
between 1810 and 1813 in retaliation for the part he had taken in the 
expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah; nor was he encouraged in his 
attempts, from 1814 to 1816, to restore an anti- Wahhabi chief to 
authority over the Qawasim. In 1819, however, during a temporary 
eclipse of the ahhabi power, the Government of India launched their 
second and very successful expedition against the piratical Qawasim ? 
and no one reaped greater or most lasting benefit from the operations 
than the Saiyid, who was thus compensated for much of what he had 
previously suffered by reason of his connection with the British. 

H ere we may notice a curious isolated episode ^ in the history of ^Oman, First Rani 
in which the British and Saiyid Sa^id were jointly concerned. In 1820, t ooFi®" 

the Bail! Bu ^Ali tribe of the Ja'^alan district having been charged with 
complicity in certain piratical proceedings. Captain Thompson, t the 
British Political Ofiicer at Qishm, was authorised by Government to take 
suitable action against them, after satisfying himself of their guilt. A fter 
this a messenger —apparently the Shaikh of Ras-al-Hadd, who had been 
sent with a letter to the chiefs of the tribe — was murdered on the beach at 
Lashkharah ; and Captain Thompson, on his own responsibility, decided 

* For fuller accounts of the two Bani Bu ’Ali expedition*^ see Bombay Selections, 

XXIV, pages 189 — 191 ; Saldanha's (1801-53), pages 127 — 128 ; Mignan’s 

Winter tTourney, II, ^SLges 24iS --271 i Low's Indian J^avy, }, pages 270—274 and 
S80 — 386 ; and Badger’s Imdms and Seyyids, pages 338 — 345. Mignan’s account, as 
that of an eye-witness of the second operations, is the most interesting. 

t An account of the very remarkable career of Captain (afterwards General) 

Perronet Thompson will be found in Low’s Indian Navy, I, page 381 (footnote). 

1820 he was an officer in His Majesty’s 17th Light Dragoons 
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to take action jointly with Saiyid Sa’^id^ to whom also the Bani Bu ^Ali 
were obnoxious as they were in open rebellion against his 
government. In pursuance of this design six companies of Indian sepoys 
were embarked by Captain Thompson at Qishm and landed at Sur^ where 
they were reinforced by a tribal levy under the Saiyid^ consisting chiefly 
of Bani Jabir^ Hishm^ Hajriyin and A1 Wahibah. On the Sth of 
November the allies encamped at Falaij-al-Mashaikh^ and suiTeiider of the 
murderers of the British messenger^ as well as of the fortifications and 
arms of the tribe^ was demanded ; but the negotiations failed^ entirely, it 
would appear, in consequence of the determination of the British Political 
Ofiicer to enforce the surrender of the arms. On the following day, the 
9th of November, a force of 380 sepoys and 4 guns, with 2,000 Arab 
auxiliaries, advanced to attack the village of Balad Bani Bii '^Ali ; but they 
were ignominiously routed by a charge of swordsmen, and fell back upon 
their entrenched camp with a loss of 7 British officers, 270 sepoys and all 
the guns. Saiyid Sa^id himself behaved witli coolness and courage and 
was wounded in the hand in endeavouring to save a British artilleryman — an 
act of gallantry which the Government of India subsoc[Ucntly acknowledged 
by the presentation of a valuable sword. Most of the tribesmen by 
whom Sa^id was attended either fled, immediately that the day turned 
against them, or remained neutral ; but the Hajriyin j)roved an honourable 
exception and were killed to the last man. On the night after the battle 
the British camp w^as attacked, but without success, by the Bani Bu 
Hasan, in whose land it was situated; and, eventually, tlie remnants of the 
British force returned via the Wadi-al--’Aqq to Masqat, where they arrived 
on the 17 th of November. 


Second Bani 
Bu *Ali ei- 
pedition. 


1821 . 


The Government of Bombay, considering- that Captain Tliompson had 
exceeded his instractions for the supjjrcssion of piracy and had allowed 
himself to be made an instrument of the SaiyuVs internal policy, con- 
demned the whole of his proceedings and ordered him to ho removed from 
his post ; but it was necessary that the military reputation of Britain 
should be rehabilitated in ’Oman. A strong expedition, consisting of 
117 British ofiBcers, of 1,263 British rank and file from His Majesty’s 65th 
Eegiment, the Bombay European Regiment and the Bombay European 
Artillery, and of 1,686 native soldiers, was despatched from Bombay under 
the co mm and of General Lionel Smith, the same who had directed 
the operations against Ras-al-Khaimah in 1 809, and reached Sur on the 
27th of January 1831. On the night of the 11th of Fehraary the lines 
of the headquarters sta;S and the Bombay European Regiment, which 
were situated at some distance from the main camp, wore surprised by a 
laige party of Bani Bu ’Ali swordsmen, who succeeded in inflictinsr over 

o 
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49 casualties before they were driven off. On the 2nd of March 182-1 the 
British force arrived before Balad Bani Bu ^Ali^ where the skeletons of 
their predecessors still strewed the ground. The warriors of the tribe, 
about a thousand strong, repeating their formerly successful tactics, rushed 
out of the village and fell sword in hand upon the right brigade, when stiff 
fighting and some confusion followed ; but, once the rush had been stemmed, 
the Bani Bu ■'Ali were practically defeated ; the village was quickly 
surrendered ; and the tribe this time consented to lay down their arms. 
Saiyid Sa^id was present, but only as a spectator of the engagement. 
The British casualties were 26 killed and 171 wounded, while the enemy 
left 235 dead upon the field besides carrying off, it was supposed, as 
many more. The prisoners, among whom were the principal chief 
Muhammad-bin-'^Ali and his brother Khadim, numbered about 250, and 
of these nearly 100 were wounded. Some 80 of the prisoners were made 
over to Saiyid Sa^id, who allowed them to die of starvation at Masqat ; 
but 150 others, including Shaikh Muhammad-bin-'^Ali, were conveyed to 
Bombay and were well treated there. After an interval of Wo years, 
when the assent of the Saiyid to their return had with some difficulty 
been obtained, the Bombay prisoners were repatriated at the expense of 
the Government of India, and were provided with funds to enable them to 
make a fresh start in life. Asa tribe, however, the Bani Bu ^Ali have 
never fully recovered the position which they once held in ^Oman. 

The relations of the British Government with the Sultan of ^Oman 
arising from the British military occupation of the island of Qishm 
under his authority from 1820 to 1822 or 1823 are fully described in 
the chapter on the history of the Persian Coast. 

Notwithstanding the example made of the Bani Bu ^Ali, outrages 
continued to be committed by pirates and wreckers under the jurisdiction 
of Masqat, and even by the Bani Bu ^Ali themselves. 

In 1829 a small vessel belonging to a Mr. Shipton was attacked and 
plundered on a voyage from the Red Sea by dependents of Saiyid Sa-’id^ 
but the Sultan took immediate steps in the matter, with the result that 
in the first instance $6,000, and later 1,000 crowns, were recovered from 
the pirates and remitted to the Government of Bombay. 

About the same time the British ship Oscar having gone ashore 
on the. coast of the Ja'^alan district on her way from Bombay to Bushehr^ 
was boarded by Arabs, chiefly belonging to the Bani Bu ^Ali and Bani 
Bu Hasan tribes, who plundered her of her cargo worth eight lakhs of 
rupees, the greater part of which, but for their violence, might have 
been saved. Under the orders of the Bombay Government, whom the 
underwriters in India had approached with strong representations on 
the subject, the Resident in the Persian Gulf then proceeded in the 
schooner- accompanied by Commodore Collinson in the 
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Ternate to Masqat, where three other cruisers belonging; to the 
East India Company were already assembled. On the 19th of October 
1829, after a small part of the Oscar's"" cargo, consisting of Kashmir 
shawls had been recovered at Masqat on payment of salvage, the 
Resident, with the British squadron, and the Sultan, with two 
frigates, sailed in company for Sur ; but no traces of the missing 
property were discovered at that place. Commodoi'e Collinson then 
visited Khor Jaramah, where he had a long interview with Muhammad- 
bin-"Ali, the chief Shaikh of the Bani Bu "Ali, and persuaded him to 
give up a few; shawls and cash to the amount of $1,200, this being all 
that the Shaikh, according to his own solemn oath, had it in his power 
to restore. As the offending tribes could not be punished by means of 
a naval expedition, tbe Resident abandoned the idea of further 
recoveries, and instead endeavoured to create such an impression on 
the minds of the inhabitants of this dangerous coast as would be likely 
^^to prove highly beneficial to any British ship that might have the 
misfortune to suffer a similar accident to that which had befallen the 
Oscar "" ; and so the proceedings terminated. 

After the difficulties with the Bani Bu "Ali, encountered to^rother 
in 1820-21, the British authorities in India never failed to show their 
solicitude for the interests of Saiyid Sa^id, at times restraining him 
from impiTident enterprises in Bahrain, Persia or Turkish •’Iraq, 
and at others directly supporting his authority against rebels, 
or enabling him to obtain a reduction of Wahhabi demands. The 
British naval demonstrations at Masqat in 1830 and 1833, the threats 
addressed by the Political Besident to Ham'ud dining liis rebellion in 
1834, the peace arranged between Saiyid Sa’id and the Sohar chief by 
British intervention in 1839, the help and encouragement afforded by 
the British representatives in the Wahhabi crises of 1845 and 1 862, the 
iplomatic support lent to his case at Tehran in 1848,— these are lead- 
ing illustrations of the spirit which, after 1821, animated the policy of 
the British Government towards Sa^id. On the other band the 
Government of India, in 1834, positively declined to undertake the 
responsibility of maintaining the integrity of the continental possessions 
of the Imam of Muscat against the Wahhabis, remarldng that, " if we 
"were once to commit ourselves by a declaration of our intention to 
‘‘ support that Chief, this line of policy must be followed up at any 
"expense, and it is impossible to set limits to the waste of blood and 
" treasure which might ensue in consequence.^ The Saiyid on his part 
was not wanting in gratitude; and, at his final departure from Zanzibar 
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in 185 he placed his sonKhalid^ whom he left in charge there^ under 
the \drtual guardianship of Colonel Hamerton^ the British Resident. A 
great part of ^Oman was explored in 1835-36 by Lieutenants Wellsted 
and Whitelock of the Indian Navy, under the auspices of Saiyid 
Sah'd. 

The friendly and reasonable disposition of Sa^id was turned to account 
by the British Government in the conclusion with him of various treaties, 
of which the most important were a Treaty of Commerce in 1839 and two 
Treaties for the suppression of the Slave Trade in 182^ and 1845, also of a 
Customs Agreement in 1846, by which transhipment dues on cargo were 
fixed in general at 5 per cent., special provision being made for landing dues 
in the ease of distressed or injured vessels, while stores, the property of 
the British Government, were exempted from duty altogether. In 1854 
Sa^id transferred the Kuria Muria Islands to the British crown by a deed 
of gift, and refused to accept any qiiid pro gito : the islands were valuable 
on account of the guano with which they were then covered, and which 
the French had made several efforts to obtain. 

Ceremonial courtesies were from time to time exchanged between 
Sa^id and His Britannic Majesty. The Saiyid, about 1886, presented King 
William with the Liverpool a fine ship of war but too large for the 
service of Masqat, receiving in return a handsome yacht, the Prince 
Regent and in 1838 he sent a mission to England to congratulate Queen 
Victoria on her accession, on which occasion also an interchange of 
valuable gifts took place. A less agreeable court incident was the 
clandestine departure for England in 1845 of Sa^id^s eldest son, Hilal, 
for whom he entertained an unaccountable aversion, and whom he had 
clearly manifested his intention of excluding from the succession. The 
young man succeeded in making some political interest in England, but 
his friends were unable to influence the Saiyid in his favour, and he even- 
tually died a refugee at Aden in 1851. 

At the beginning of Sa^id^s reign British political interests ivere 
represented at Masqat by a European oflScer j but, after the death of three 
successive Residents from the effects of the climate, viz.y of Ideutenant 
Watts in 1808 and of Captain Seton and Mr. Bunce in 1809, the place 
was adjudged too unhealthy for permanent occupation and v-as placed 
instead under the supervision of the Resident at Bushehr. In April 
1840, however, in connection with the Egyptian danger, a British 
Resident (Captain Hamerton) was re-appointed to Masqat; but the 
Residency was soon afterwards removed to Zanzibar, where it remained 
till after the death of Sa^id. 

39 A 
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Relations of Saiyid Sa’id with Prance after 1809. 


The short-lived ascendancy of French political influence in "'Oman has 
been mentioned in an earlier paragraph ; during the period of its depression, 
which followed between 1810 and 1815, the French representative appears 
to have been withdrawn^ and thereafter none was posted to Masqat during 
the reign of Sa^id. In 1817 communication with '’Oman was re-opened 
by the French Governor of Reunion ; and Masqat was visited in 1819 by 
tbe French vessel ^^Zelee/^ in 182S by the ^^Moselle,^^ and a little later by 
the Cleopatre/^ all sent on friendly or political missions by the French 
Governor of Bourbon. Ultimately a commercial convention came into 
existence, favourable to the importation of ^Omaiii producelnto the French 
possessions, and a brisk trade sprang up between the two countries. In 
1839, however, pending the negotiation of a regular commercial treaty 
with France, a condition which was not fulfilled until 1844, Sa^id declined 
to recognise a French Consul at Zanzibar. The Treaty of Commerce 
with the French, which was signed in 1844, was communicated by Sa^id 
to the British Government for their approval before its conclusion; and, 
unless in Bast Africa, it entailed no political consequences. 


Relations of Saiyid Sa’id with. America. 


The first treaty concluded between the ruler of ■'Oman and the chief 
government of a great power, as distinguished from tho government of a 
dependency, was one of amity and commerce negotiated at Masqat in 1883 
by Mr. Roberts, Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, who 
visited the place for that purpose in the sloop-of-war ^^Peacock/*' This 
treaty became the model of the subsequent British and French commercial 
treaties of 1839 and 1844. The recognition of his importance by the 
Americans was highly flattering to Saiyid Sa^Id, and he immediately sought 
to improve the occasion by promising them special commercial advantages 
in East Africa, where their trade lay, on condition of their assisting him 
by armed force to bring that region under subjection. There is nothing 
to show that the American government were inclined to take advantage 
of the offer ; but the fact of its having been made was considered sufficiently 
serious to warrant the despatch of &.M.S ^'Imogene from Bombay to 
Zanzibar in 1884, to inquire into the matter. 
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Character, administration and resources of Saiyid Sa^id. 

Saiyid Sa^id was described^ when in middle life^ as tall, stout and of a Character* 
distinguished presence, with a face and manner in which penetration and 
benevolence were agreeably blended ; but he was prematurely aged, a 
circumstance sufficiently accounted for by his manner of life. The history 
of his reign bears witness to his self-reliance and tenacity, and in more 
than one emergency he displayed high physical com'age ; but intelligence 
and tact were perhaps more salient traits of his character. 

The government of Sa'^id in time of peace was mild and equitable, and 
trade flourished in a high degree. Foreign merchants were attracted in 
large numbers to Masqat, of which the population increased very rapidly ; 
but the commercial development of the Saiyid'^s East African possessions 
was even more remarkable. In 1834< his annual receipts from the 
customs of Masqat were estimated at |100,000 and those from the 
customs of Zanzibar at 5 0,0 00, a year; the latter had risen in the 
course of one or two years from a total of $40,000 only, and they 
continued to increase until the end of his reign. The public revenues 
were supplemented by the profits of private trade, in which Saiyid Sa'^id 
at one time had twenty ships employed. 

His forces for war were chiefly naval, and he lavished money and 
bestowed much personal attention on his fleet, sometimes even command- 
ing his flagship in person ^ but the efficiency of his overgrown armaments 
was not on a par with their imposing appearance. The largest vessel he 
ever owned was the ^^LiverpooP^ line-of-battle ship, a two-decker of 74 
guns, which he afterwards presented to the British sovereign ; and in 
1847 he possessed about fifteen vessels of war, of which one, the Shah 
^Alam,"^ carried 54 guns. 

SAIYID THUWAlNI-BIN-SAlD. 

1856-66. 

Separation of Zanzibar from ^Oman, 1866-61. 

Sa^id left at his death a large number of sons, none of whom, j^ivision ot 

however, were lawful children by his wives. It had been his intention Saiyid Sa id s 
’ - . /N * dominioiw 

that his eldest surviving son Thuwaini, whose mother was a Georgian his death, 

concubine and to whom after 1883 Sa'id had invariably entrusted the 

affairs of ^Oman in his own absence, should succeed him at Masqat ; 
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and he had designated his son Khalid^ the offspring of a Malabari 
woman^, as heir to his African dominions. Khalid^ however, predeceased 
his father ; and his place in the dispositions made for the family was 
taken by another son Majid, whom Sa^id, at his final departure 
from Africa in 1854, left in [charge of Zanzibar. At tbe death of 
Sa^id, accordingly, Thuwaini and Majid stood fortli as the rulers of 
Oman and Zanzibar respectively ; while Turki, a brotlier intermediate in 
age, held separate possession of Sohar, over which his father in his life- 
time had appointed him Wali. 

In 1856 or 1857 Muhammad-bin-Salim was deputed by Thuwaini 
of Masqat to visit Majid at Zanzibar, and succeeded in obtaining a 
promise from the latter that he would pay a sum of $40,000 annually to 
Thuwaini ; one-fourth of this sum was to be devoted to satisfying the 
demands of the Wahhabis, who now exacted from ^Oman a yearly tribute 
of $20,000. It is uncertain whether the agreement thus formed was 
accompanied by conditions, or by any clear understanding as to the 
relative position of the two brothers ; and it is therefore possible that the 
parties interpreted it in different senses, the one regarding' it as an admis- 
sion of his rights of suzerainty by an inferior, the other as a compromise 
entered into with an equal. 

Whatever may have been its nature, it did not long remain in force j 
the promised payments were withheld by M ajid ; and at the end of 
1858 it became known that Thuwaini was about to pi'ocecd in person 
against Zanzibar. A steam frigate, despatched by the Governor of 
Bombay, succeeded in overtaking the ^Omani expedition, after it had 
sailed, in the neighboui’hood of Eas-al-Hadd ; and Thuwaini, in deference 
to the wishes of Lord Elphinstone, who deprecated hostilities and 
suggested recoui’se to British arbitration, caused his fleet of about 10 
vessels with 2,500 fighting men on board to put about and return 
to Masqat. It was perhaps fortunate for himself tliat ho did so, for 
his brother Tm'ki was already on the point of making an attack on 
the ^Omani capital. The proceedings of Turki wore possibly countenanced 
by Majid ; and it seems probable that Thuwaini, on his part, did what 
he could to promote disaffection to Majid in Zanzibar, where in the 
autumn of 1859 the Hirth of ^Omaii and Barghash, a younger brother of 
Majid, rose in rebellion, and where the French Consul was believed 
to encourage the designs of the disloyal and of Thuwaini'^s agents. 

Thuwaini, though he accepted the arbitration of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in principle, was extremely unwilling to 
bind himself to abide by His Excellency'^s decision ; however, a written 



guarantee of submission to the award having at length been obtained 
from him, Brigadier-General W. M. Coghlan, Resident at Aden, was 
appointed in May 1860 to investigate the claims of the disputants 
with the assistance of the Reverend G. P. Badger, Chaplain of Aden, 
an accomplished Arabic scholar, and of Mr. Hormuzd Eassam, 
temporary British Agent at Masqat. The proceedings of the Commis- 
sioner, who began by securing from each of the parties a formal 
bond for his acceptance of the Viceroy'^s decision, were careful and 
exhaustive ; and his final report, which was not submitted until the 
close of the year, was accepted by Lord Canning without modification 
except in one unimportant particular. To the multifarious questions 
of principle and fact with which the report dealt it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail here. 

The general result of Lord Canning'^s award, promulgated on the 
2nd of April 1861, was to separate the African possessions of the 
late Saiyid Sa^id from his territories in Arabia ; to assign the new 
and independent principality of Zanzibar, thus created, to Majid ; 
and to impose on Majid and his successors an obligation to pay the 
sum of $40,000 a year to Thuwaini and his successors, not by way 
of tribute, but in adjustment of the unequal inheritance of the two 
branches of the family, and as compensation for the abandonment by 
rulers of ^Oman of their claims to sovereignty over Zanzibar. 'Ihe 
arrears payable by Majid to Thuwaini were at the same time fixed 
at $80,000 ; and it was resolved to negative a claim advanced by Turki 
that his position at Sohar should be recognised as independent. Both 
Thuwaini and Majid, verbally and in writing, professed themselves 
satisfied with the Viceroy’s decision ; and before the end of the year 
the latter had discharged the first six-monthly instalment of the subsidy 
and had remitted bills in payment of the total arrears. Experience 
had shown that the two States of ^Oman and Zanzibar could not be 
successfully governed by the same ruler ; and it cannot be doubted 
that their separation on such equitable terms was beneficial to both. 

On the separation of the principalities the Government of Bombay 
decided that each of the two rulers should in future be styled Sultan, a 
term by which, from this point onwards, we shall generally describe them.* 

* The significance of the title Imam is fully discussed by Badger in his Imdms 
and Seyyiddt pages 378—381. As the term Sultan (though possibly of British 
origin) is now commonly applied to the rulers of ’Oman even by natives of the 
country, we have used it in the text (in preference to “ Saiyid ”) to designate 
the successors of the Imams. The present ruler, however, is described on his own- 
coins both as Sultan and as Imam, 
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Re-establishment of the British Residency at Masqat, 1861. 


The arbitration proceedings brought home to the Government o£ India 
the expediency of re-appointing a European political officer to Masqat, 
where British interests at the time of the breach between Thuwaini 
and Majid had been represented only by an illiterate Jew. This cir- 
cumstance alone had placed Thuwaini at a considerable disadvantage 
in relation to his brother, for Majid was advised in all his difficulties 
by the British Resident at Zanzibar. Lieutenant W. M. Pengelley of 
the Indian Navy was selected as the first incumbent of the revived post.’’*' 


Internal affairs of "Oman, 1861-64. 


Saiyid Turki of Sohar, disregarding the advice of the British autho- 
rities that he should consider himself subject to his brother Thuwaini, 
now openly defied the authority of the Sultan ; and Saiyid Thuwaini, 
in the early summer of 1861 , was about to proceed against him with an 
armed force, when the British Political Agent volunteered his mediation 
and it was accepted by both sides. On a safe-conduct fronx the Political 
Agent, which Thuwaini promised to respect, Turki came to Sib to confer 
with his brother j but, on the arrival of Thuwaini, he suddenly changed 
his mind, feigned indisposition, refused a meeting, and made ax*range- 
ments for retm:ning to Sohar. Thereupon Lieutenant Pengelley, by 
an unfortunate error of judgment, withdrew his intervention ; and 
Thuwaini, conceiving that the safe-conduct was thereby annulled, 
seized Saiyid Turki and carried him off to Masqat, where he placed him 
in close confinement. 

The people of Sohar, on hearing of this, revolted ; and Thuwaini sailed 
against them with a naval force, the Political Agent following him in 
a British sloop-of-war. The town of Sohar was found deserted, and 
Thuwaini returned after installing his son Salim there as Wali. 

A little later, in the month of September, the Yal Sa^ad of Batinah 
and the Bani Jabir rose in rebellion at the instigation of Qais-bin-'^Azzan 

♦Lieutenant Pengelley had served with the Turkish contingent iTtho Grim 
war anu had done good service in collecting transport animals in Turkish 'Iraq for 
the Persian wax of 1856-57. 
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of Eiist^ and murdered Saiyid Hilal-bin-Mulianimad-biii-Alimad, 
Wali of Suwaiq, who refused to join them : Qais also was hilled in 
the affair, but his son ^Azzan shortly afterwards succeeded in making 
himself master both of Suwaiq and of Khabura.*^ 

The action of the British Political Agent at this juncture was again 
injudicious : he wrote to the rebels commanding them in the name 
of the British Government to deliver up those towns to the legitimate 
ruler of the country ; he despatched H.M.S. Elphinstone 
to the Batinah coast ; and he urged the Resident in the Persian Gulf 
not only to permit the Bani Yas Shaikhs of Dibai and Abu Dhabi 
to send their vessels of war to the Sultanas assistance, but also 
himself to arrest some deputies who had gone to interview him 
on behalf of the rebels. The insui’gents, however, treated these menaces 
with contempt ; and in Pebruary 186^ the Government of India, dis- 
approving of Lieutenant Pengelley'^s proceedings, sent Major Green to 
replace him. 

Soon after the arrival of the new Agent the Elphinstone was 
sent away ; Saiyid Turki was released from confinement and received 
an allowance ; and the Sultan was dissuaded from accepting Persian 
offers of assistance and induced to make an effort, which proved entirely 
successful, to dislodge the rebels, by the means at his own disposal, from 
the territories which they had usurped. 


Renewed Wahhabi aggressions and British intervention, 1864-66. 


Toward the end of 1864, when hostilities broke out between the 
Sultan and ‘^Azzan-bin-Qais of Rustaq, the latter received support from 
Turki-bin- Ahmad the Sadairi, Wahhabi agent at Barairrii. Saiyid 
Thuwaini, in alarm, at once sought the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment and asked to be supplied with ammunition ; and Colonel Felly, the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, who was then on the point of undertaking 
his remarkable journey to Riyadh in Central Arabia, was ordered by 
Government to report upon the situation. No farther developments 
took place until Colonel Pelly^s return from the interior, when, in April 
1865, he proceeded to Masqat and there ascertained that ’Azzan-bin-Qais 
had thrown off his allegiance to Thuwaini and placed himself under the 
Wahhabi Amir, and that the Amir had begun to demand increased tribute 

According to one account Hilfil and Qais fell by each other's hands, Qais being 
the first to strike. 
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from ^Oman and to threaten an invasion of the country in case of non- 
compliance. Colonel Felly on becoming aware of these facts sent a 
letter to the Wahhabi Amir, with whom his visit to Eiyadh had made 
him personally acquainted, offering his own services as a mediator, and 
he also invited ’Azzan-bin-Qais to a conference at iVI asqat ; but the letter 
remained unanswered, and the invitation was politely declined. 

In August 1865 the usual Wahhabi mission arrived at Masqat and 
demanded four times the customary annual tribute ; the Sultan, by the 
advice of Colonel Disbrowe, the British Political Agent, paid the ordinary 
amount, and sent a message to the Amir that, as regards the remainder, 
he awaited the result of Colonel Felly’s offer of mediation. 

In the same month the Jannabah of Sur, who were discontented with 
the Sultan’s rule, sought Wahhabi assistance from Baraimi ; and the 
Wahhabi agent, nothing loth, sent his brother and a Wahhabi contingent 
who plundered Suq Sur, assisted by some of the disaffected tribes of 
Ja^alan, especially the Jannabah and Bani Bu ’Ali. A garrison occupying 
a fort on behalf of the Sultan of ’Oman held out for two days ) but they 
were unable to prevent the entrance of the enemy into the quarter, and 
eventually they themselves surrendered. Nearly all the damage inflicted 
fell upon Hindu traders and shopkeepers of the place, who were British 
Indian subjects ; the extent of their losses was estimated at $27,700, and 
one of their number was killed and another wounded. They were pre- 
vented from disposing in the ordinary way of the corpse of their com- 
panion ; and, before being allowed to leave for Masqat, tliey were 
stripped of almost all their clothing. 

The Sultan, after a feeble demonstration by sea in the direction of 
Sur, purchased peace of the Wahhabis by one payment of $10,000 and 
another of Rs. 6,000 ; but the British authorities in India, conscious that 
policy and self-interest required them to abandon their usual attitude of 
neutrality, now incited him to resistance and prepared to aid liim with 
munitions and ships of war in re-establishing his authority at places where 
it^ had been overthrown by the Wahhabis. On the advice of Colonel 
Felly, I'huwaini was shortly afterwards supplied with two guns and a 
large quantity of powder and other ammunition for an assault upon 
Baraimi, which was clearly recognised to be the key of the Wahhabi 
position in ^Oman, and the Sultan began to collect his tribes for the 
expedition, — measm^es to which the Wahhabis replied by an attack on 
Saham, where some Banyans, British Indian subjects, were driven into 
the sea, one of them being drowned. The British Political Resident 
also addressed notifications to the Shaikhs of fl’rucial ’Oman, reminding 
those who were partisans of the Wahhabis that their ports were within. 
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range of British naval guns^ and informing the others^ who sided with the 
Sultan, that they were at liberty to proceed to his assistance by land. 

These were the local dispositions made to meet the situation ; and 
among those of a further-reaching character, more fully noticed in the 
history of Najd, was an ultimatum sent through his seaport of Qatif to 
the Wahhabi Amir, in which a written apology and compensation for the 
outrage at Sur were demanded. No reply to the ultimatum having been 
received within the limit of time prescribed, naval operations against the 
Wahhabis followed at Qatif and Damman ; and on the 11th of February 
H.M.S. Highflyer appeared off Sur to insist on atonement by 
the Jannabah for their part in the affair of August by payment 
of $27,700 compensation within 24 hours. On the tribe attempting 
to procrastinate, a fire was opened which demolished their forts ; the 
whole of their boats were either confiscated or destroyed ; and a large 
quantity of their ship-timber was burned. No personal injmy was 
suffered by non-combatants, who were given ample opportunity to 
remove ; but a small part of the town was accidentally burned, in conse- 
quence of a change in the direction of the wind. 

At length, on the 20th of February, two letters from the Wahhabi 
Amir reached Colonel Felly, who had taken up his post of observation 
at the British telegraph station then existing in Khor-ash-Sham : 
the first, which was dated 28th January, accepted Colonel Felly's 
mediation between the Wahhabis and the State of ^Oman, subject appa- 
rently to a condition that the British Government should undertake to 
enforce the award ; while the second, in reply to the British ultima- 
tum, stated that an agent would be sent to discuss matters and that the 
Jannabah were guilty of the outrage at Sur, but that the Amir i*ecog- 
nised his responsibility for recovering damages from them. The Govern- 
ment of India animadverted on the stringency of the demands which had 
been made by their representative at Qatif and Sur, and on the shortness 
of the time allowed for compliance with the British terms at both those 
places y but they were on the whole satisfi.ed with the result of the operas 
tions. In April 1866 Wahhabi emissaries from ^Abdullah, who had 
recently succeeded his father Faisal as ruler of the Wahhabis, arrived at 
Bushehr and undertook, besides giving other more general assurances, that 
the Amir should not in future attack Arab tribes in alliance with the 
British, especially those of 'Oman, so long as the customary Zakat was 
punctually paid. The British Government on their part declined to 
guarantee the payment of Zakat, but the good oflices of the Bushehr 
Kesidency were promised in any dispute which might arise on the subject. 
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The subject of this mission in its wider aspects is discussed in the his- 
tory of British relations with Najd. 


Assassination of Thnwaini, 1866. 


Almost at the same time that he received the letters of the Wahhabi 
Amir, the British Resident was informed of the death of the Sultan of 
'Oman by violence at Sohai', whither he had gone to organise the advance 
on Baraimi and whither his brother Saiyid Turki, with whom he was now 
perfectly reconciled, had accompanied him. dhe murder, which had 
occurred on or about the 11th of February, was appai-ently committed by 
Salim, an unnatm-al son of the deceased. Accompanied by a Wahhabi 
accomplice S^im stole into an upper I’oom of the Sohar Foidi, where his 
father was enjoying a midday siesta, and shot him through the forehead 
with a double-barrelled pistol t thus tragically but uni’egretted, after a 
long regency and a short reign, died Thuwaini-bin-Sa'id. The chief 
characteristics of Thuwaini appear to have been weakness and duplicity ; 
not one of the British officers with whom he was brought into contact ever, 
apparently, professed either liking or respect for him ; and the manner of 
his death seems to indicate that he was detested even by the members of 
his own family. 


Foreign relations of ’Oman, 1856-66. 


Treatie s with 
Britain. 


Anglo-French 
Declaration 
of 1862. 


Communication between Masqat and the ontside world was improved 
during the reign of Thuwaini by the institution of a British service of mail 
steamers ; and in 1864 and 1865 an Agreement and a Convention were 
concluded . with the Sultan to facilitate the execution of British 
telegraph projects in the Persian Gulf. These matters are dealt with 
in the historical Appendices relating to postal and telegraphic communi- 
cations in the Gulf ; and the establishment of a British Assistant 
Political Agency at Gwadar in 1863 is mentioned in the historical note 
on that dependency. 

The most important treaty of the period bearing upon the position of 
^Oman was, however, one to which the Sultan himself was not a party. 
On the 10th March 1862 Great Britain and France subscribed, at Paris, 
jto a Declaration or reciprocal agreement to respect the independence of 
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the Sultans of Masqat and Zanzibar. This compact^ pregnant with 
consequences as yet unforeseen^ arose apparently out of Zanzibar affairs 
and was entered into by Her Majesty^s Government without reference to 
the Government of India. The Indian Government did not^ in fact, 
become aware of its existence until 1871. 

The claims of Persia to Gwadar and Chahbar, raised in 1864, are 
noticed in the separate history * of those ports. 


SAIYID SALIM-BIN-THUWAINI. 

1866-68. 

General insecurity consequent upon the accession of SSlim, 1866. 

The British Eesident, after receiving the news of Thuwaini^s death 
and instructions to abstain for the present from acknowledging 
Saiyid Salim, left Khor-ash-Sham for Masqat in the unarmed Residency 
steamer Berenice.’'* On his way down the coast he touched at Sohar : 
here he learned the details of the recent tragedy and succeeded in obtaining 
the release of Saiyid Turki, whom Salim had placed in close custody and 
whose life was in imminent danger. On or about the 1st of March 
Colonel Pelly reached Masqat and found the British Indian community 
in a state of panic. Salim, who with a party of fanatical priests was now 
in possession of the town, attempted to open communication with the 
Resident by sending a near relative with a letter in which it was asserted 
that I'huwaini had died of fever after a short illness ; but Colonel Pelly 
ignored these overtui’es and devoted his attention to embarking the 
British Agent, all Christians, and the pearls and specie of the Indian 
merchants on board the '' Berenice, while at the same time he advised 
the British Indian subjects for whom there was not room on the 
Berenice’’ to seek safety in native boats. No war vessels having yet 
arrived, and information having been received of a plot by Salim and his 
adherents to attack the Berenice ” by night and massacre all oh board. 
Colonel Pelly decided on quitting Masqat j and after dark the vessel left 
for Khor-ash-Sham. 

When H.M.S. '' Octavia” and Highflyer’** arrived at Masqat a few 
days later, the bazaars were closed, -trade was at a standstill, not 
a single native vessel was to be seen in the harbour, and all British 
subjects had departed. An invitation from Salim to visit him on 
shore was declined by the naval officer commanding. 

* Fide page 601 


Persian rtla- 
tions. 
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Meanwhile the “ Coromandel was sent from Bombay with Colonel 
Disbrowe^ Political Agents to assist British subjects who might be in 
danger at various places in ^Oman ; and police were despatched from 
K^-rachi for the protection of British interests at Gwadar^ where much 
alarm was felt. 


Eelations of Salim with the British Government, 1866-68, 


In April two envoys of respectable position arrived at Bombay with a 
letter from Saiyid Salim, in which he prayed that his position as the 
successor of Thuwaini might be recognised by the British Government 
and protested against the hostile attitude of the British Resident in the 
Gulf. The Government of Bombay in their reply, which was signed by 
a Secretary only and was addressed to the envoys instead of to Salim, 
ignored the Saiyid'^s main request ; hut they refrained from charging him 
with parricide, and they mentioned their expectation that British subjects 
in ^Oman would be protected as in the past. 

Eventually in May, chiefly on the representations of Indian merchants 
accustomed to carry on their business in ^Oman, the Government of 
India authorised the appointment, as a temporary measure, of a Native 
Agent at Masqat instead of the usual British officer ; and it was inti- 
mated to British Indian refugees in India that they were at liberty to 
return to Masqat and to resume their commercial dealings there. 

In the following September Colonel Pelly, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, visited Masqat and formally recognised Saiyid Salim as Sultfin of 
^Oman; the new Native Agent, Muhammad Baqir Khto, was installed 
in his post j and the British flag was again hoisted over the Agency 
quarters. The new Agent died in January 1SG7 and was succeeded, after 
a short interval, by a British oflScer in the person of Captain Atkinson. 

The Consular powers of the British representative at Masqat were 
defined by an Order in Council, passed at Windsor on the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1867. 


Rebellions of Saiyid Turhi and Hamad-bin-Saiim, 1867-68, 

Such was the position of affairs when the position of Salim began to 
be actively disputed by his uncle Saiyid Turki. Turki first sought the 
help of the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman, but they were cautioned by the 
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British authorities against abetting his proceedings^ especially by sea. 

Turki then made Yanqul in Dhahirah his headquarters, and, having 
obtained support in that quarter, took Sohar by surprise, but was unable 
to hold it. 

After this he removed to the Ja^alan District and succeeded 
in attaching to his interests the Hirth, Bani Bu Hasan, Hajriyin, and assault on 
A1 Waliibah tribes. Finally he set his face towards Masqat, negotiating 
with Salim as he advanced for the cession of Sohar, and arrived at 
Bidbid in the last days of August. His approach caused much alarm in 
Masqat, to allay which the British Government gave it to be known that 
Tmki, even if successful, would not be recognised by them, and that the 
forts of which he might obtain possession would be bombarded by British 
vessels of war. Turki, however, pressed on to Matrah, which he captured, 
and attacked Masqat, but was repulsed from that place. 

At this iuncture Colonel Felly, the British Resident in the Gulf, 
arrived before Matrah with H. M.^s frigate ‘"Octavia."' Turki thereupon Resident and 
abandoned his territorial pretensions, asking instead for a liberal pension ; ^Turkfto 
and, by the mediation of the Resident, it was finally arranged that he should India, 1867. 
receive from Salim, by deduction from the Zanzibar subsidy, an annual 
stipend of $7,200 and should for the future reside in India under the 
supervision of the British Government. Salim was accordingly replaced 
in possession of Matrah; and Turki, on the 11th of September 1867, 
embarked for Bombay. 

These troubles had scarcely subsided when the peace was again 
disturbed by a particularly futile contest between the Sultan and his near Salim, 1867. 
kinsman Hamad-bin-Salim, of which unjustifiable aggressions on the 
part of Salim are said to have been the cause. Hamad, fief-holder of 
Masna^ahj which had been conferred on him by his uncle the late Sa'^id- 
bin-Sultan, was supported by the local tribes ; and Salim, in February 
1868, found himself obliged to summon Turki-bin-Ahmad-as-Sadairi, the 
Wahhabi agent at Baraimi, to his aid ; to call upon the Hinawis of 
Ja^alan for assistance ; and to draw upon a sum of $40,000 which had 
been placed at his disposal by the Government of India, on the security 
of the Zanzibar subsidy withheld at this time by Majid, to the extent 
of $10,000. A hollow reconciliation then took place ; but the Hinawis 
of Ja^alan were not to be baulked of their expected rewards. On the 
way to Masqat they allowed themselves to be bought over by Hamad for 
a small sum, but shortly returned to their allegiance to Salim ; and, affcer 
draining the resources of Salim dry, they quartered themselves upon 
Hamad at Masna^ah and reduced him, to the utmost straits for money. 
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In the end they were themselves seized by an imaccotintable panic^ and 
fled in small bodies towards their native country^ losing* a number of men 
by the way at the hands of their Ghafiri foes. The unscrupulous and 
cowardly behaviour of these tribesmen was considered to have brought 
disgrace on the whole Hinawi faction. 


Relations of Salim witb Persia. 


The arrangement in regard to Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies 
made between Persia and the Sultan of “^Oman in 1S5G, remained in force 
until 1866 ^and was then legally terminated by the accession of Salim^ 
who was a grandson^ not a son^ of Sa-'id. The Persians^ accordingly, 
transferred the lease to one Shaikh Sa^id, formerly governor of Bandar 
^ Abbas under the A1 Bu Sa^idand himself a member of that family ; but 
it was granted to him as a dependent of Persia, not as representing the 
Sultan of ^Oman ; and the rent payable annually was increased 
from 16,000 to 20,000 Tumans. This Arab lessee having withheld the 
revenue due from him, the Q overnor-General of Pars at the beirinnin<? of 

o o 

1868 took steps for kis forcible rernoval, witb a view to the siibstitiition 
of a Persian nobleman in his place. At this point, in April 1868, Salim 
threatened to blockade the Pei'sian coast unless the lease were g^iveu to 
him ; and the Persian Government, who had then no vessels in the Gulf, 
applied for British mediation, while Salim, unable to cany out the threat 
of blockade without the approval of the Government of India, which 
was refused, committed his interests to the hands of the British Kesident 
in the Persian Gulf. Colonel Pelly accordingly visited Shirfiz in July 
1868, accompanied by Haji Ahmad, the minister of the Sultan j and 
on the 4th of August, after an attempt by the Persians who had 
regained confidence, to reject the British intervention, an Agi’eement 
was signed. By this document the lease of Bandar ^Abbas was 
renewed for eight years, in favour of Salim aiid his desceiadants only, 
at an enhanced yearly rental of 30,000 Tumans: most of the other 
conditions were much the same as in 1856. In the course of the 
discussions the Sultan claimed Hanjam and Larak as dependencies of 
^Oman, irrespectively of the Bandar 'Abbas lease ; nor was his claim to 
tb6$@ iBlauds eitber abandoned, or disproved. 
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Temporary suspension of the Zanzibar subsidy, 1866-68. 

It may be mentioned here that the Sultan of Zanzibar, on becoming 
aware of the accession of Salim and the circumstances thereof, attempted 
to evade continued payment of the annual subsidy decreed in 1861 ; he 
argued that the arrangement was personal to Saiyid Thuwaini, and that in 
any case he could not be expected to continue payment to a parricide. 

His first contention was disallowed by the Government of India, on the 
ground that it was clearly opposed to the terms of Lord Canning^s 
award ; and the other difficulty was met by the Government of India 
undertaking to receive and transmit the amount due by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to the Sultan of ^Oman, the necessity for direct dealings 
between Majid and Salim being thus obviated. Eventually the outstand- 
ing obligations were discharged by Majid in the spring of 1868. 

It may be noted incidentally that, in 1867, the Government of Bombay 
found it necessary to warn the Sultan of Zanzibar against presenting 
munitions of war as gifts to subjects of his relation the Sultan of ^Oman,— 
an abuse which did not again become clamant till nearly thirty years ^ 
afterwards. 


Expulsion of Salim by ‘’Azzan-bin-Qais, 1868. 

A final upheaval against his authority now terminated the short and Capture of 
unhappy reign of Salim. On the 23rd of September 1808 "'Azzan-bin- 
Qais of Rustaq made himself master of Barkah, on the 29th he captured Qais. 
Matrah, and on the 1st of October he suddenly occupied the town of 
Masqat while Salim, leaving his valuables to become the spoil of the 
enemy, hurriedly took refuge in one of the harbour forts. 

Colonel Pelly, the British Resident in the Gulf, who was present in Neutrality 
the harbour, suggested an armistice until the wishes of the Government 
of India could be ascertained ; but ^ Azzto declined to wait, and com- 
menced operations against the fort in which Salim still held out. No 
active part was taken in the contest by H.M.S. " Vigilant beyond 
placing a rocket-party in one of the forts to prevent the removal by 
^A^zan from its vicinity of ^n 18-pounder gun which th^ British Govern- 

40 
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ment had once presented to Thuwaini and of which the companion, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the Resident, had been seized and 
brought into use by the besieging party. On the 7th of October 
instructions were received by Colonel Felly to abstain from using force on 
Salimas behalf. 

The 8th of October passed in fruitless negotiations between Salim and 
'’Azzan j and on the 9th, after Salim had sought an asylum on board the 
Vigilant ^ Azzan hoisted his flag upon the forts and proclaimed his 
accession by an artillery; salute. On the 12th of October, Salim, in a 
ship of his own, left Masqat for Bandar ^ Abbas. 

The downfall of Salim has been attributed to various causes, but 
chiefly to his general unpopularity, to his treatment of Hamad-bin-Salim 
of Masna^ah, and to his dependence on the Ghafiri tribes of Ja^alaii, of 
whom the powerful Bani Bu ^Ali and Jannabah were paralysed, at the 
time of “"Azzan^s insurrection, by a feud between themselves. 


SAIYID ^AZZAN-BIN-QAIS. 

1868.71. 


Early associates and proceedings of "Azzan, 1868-69, 


tJltra-Teli- The immediate result of this revolution, achieved at the exj^ense of 

ter of IzzSa’s power a group rather than an individual ; for -"Azzau 

early adminig- was in the beginning largely dependent on his principal advisers and ad- 
“herents. Among these the most prominent were Sa^id-bin-Khalf an, Khalili, 
the ecclesiastic who had for a time held charge of Kustaci in the lifetime 
of Hamud-bin-'^Azzan, and Salih-bin-^Ali, the loading chief of the Hirth, 
-In the beginning the influence of the former, who was, or soon became, 
the father-in-law of ^Azzan and who generally acted as Wali of Masqat 
town, predominated, and gave a fanatical colom’to the administration; 
a white Mutawwa*’ banner was substituted for the time-honoured red flag 
of ^Oman ; tobacco and strong drink were prohibited ; music of all sorts 
was placed under the ban ; and the easy-going inhabitants of Mas(j[at were 
compelled to attend the mosques with regularity, and to trim their 
moustaches in a particular style. The new regime thus resembled 
Wahhabism in some of its external characteristips ; but, as subsequent 
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events showed, no sympathy existed in political matters between its 
exponents and the W ahhabi power. Discontent was soon rampant in more 
than one q^uarter, for fines and confiscations were numerous, yet the pay 
of the troops was in arrear. Foreign trade declined, and the revenue 
afforded by the customs became insufficient for the needs of government. 

But the energy of ^Azzan was equal to all emergencies ; and, while 
the Khalili at the beginning of 1869 lorded it at Masqat and kept his 
master — as was currently reported— on very short commons financially, 
’Azzan marched from Barkah with 3,000 men and two guns against the 
refractory tribes of Wadi Samail and its tributaries. In February 1869, 
after reducing Ghailah, Milaiyinah and Nafa^ah, he completely humbled 
the Siyabiyin, who were then his principal adversaries. Having effected 
a junction at Nafa^ah with his supporter Salih-bin-'Ali, who brought with 
him fi’om Samad a contingent of 1,500 Hirth, Hajriyin, Habus and 
others, ^Azzan succeeded, notwithstanding the difficult nature of their 
country, in chastising also the Nidabiyin and Rahbiyin, who were sympa- 
thisers of the Siyabiyin. The enterprise had been regarded by onlookers 
as rash and even suicidal ; and the complete success of ^Azzan evidenced 
an ability and force of character to which ^Oman had long been unaccus- 
tomed in her rulers. Sohar, Samail, Masna^ah and Sur had already 
submitted to his authority, without even an attempt at resistance. 

Early in his reign ^Azzan seems to have been proclaimed ^^Imam^’ by 
his priestly supporters ; but it does not appear that the title, though 
often applied to him, ever received the needful ratification by the tribes 
of ^Omaii as a whole. 


Military sue* 
Crjsses of 
*Azzati and 
rapid exten- 
sion of his 
authority. 


’Azzan de- 
scribed as 
Imam.*' 


Proceedings of ’Azzan’s rivals, 1868-69. 


Salim, the deposed prince, having been cautioned by the British 
authorities not to disturb the maritime peace by a naval expedition against 
^Oman, crossed privately from Bandar 'Abbas to Dihai and entered into 
negotiations with the Sadairi agent who represented t-he Wahhabis at 
Baraimi, with the object of arranging an attack by land upon ^Azzan. In 
April 1869, however, the violent death of the Wahhabi agent at Sharjah 
deprived Salim of the aid upon which he chiefly relied | and, though in' 
May he made a tour by way of Barkah, Izki and Nizwa to the Ja^alan 
district and returned northwards vi^ Birkat-al-Moz, he was unable to 
secure any active support. 


Failure of 
Salim-bin- 
Thuwaini in 
the interior 
of ’Oman, 
1869: 


40a 
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Successes of 
*Az 2 an in 
the same, 
1869. 


Seizure of 

Gw5(3arby 

NSsir-bin- 

Thuwaini, 

1869. 


Yeto placed 
by the British 
Governtnent 
on naval 
pperations. 


In tbe months of September and October following, after the cap- 
tme of Baraimi as related below, ’Azzan paid a visit to ^Oman Proper 
and reduced the fortresses of Bahlah, Nizwa, Izki and Adam ; and he 
even entered the Ja^alan district and awed the inhabitants, including the 
Bani Bti 'Ali, into submission. At Adam he repaired a fort built^by his 
ancestor the Imam Ahmad. 

l^he manoeuvres of Saiyid Nasir, another son of the deceased Thu- 
waini, were more successful. This individual, having escaped by a strata- 
gem from surveillance at Masqat, crossed in April 1869 to Gwadar, of 
which place he succeeded in making himself master ; and he might 
possibly have taken possession of Chahbar also, had he not been fore- 
stalled by Din Muhammad, the Baluch chief of Dashtyari, who occupied 
it himself . 

A considerable influence on the course of events was exerted by the 
British Government, who peremptorily forbade the competitors to make 
expeditions against one another by sea. This prohibition made it impos- 
sible for ’Azzan to recover Gwadar, and at the same time it prevented 
Nasir from making Gwadar a base, as he was anxious to do, for opera- 
tions against 'Oman ; it also had the effect of obviating a hand to hand 
struggle between 'Azzan and Salim, whose respective head([uarters were 
divided by the sea. 


Eelations of 'Azzan with the Wahhabis, 1869-70. 


Baraimi 
taken by 
^AzzSn from 
the Wah- 
habis, 1869. 


After the murder of the Wahhabi agent in 'Oman, the Na'im tribe of 
Baraimi, who had suffered much from his tyranny, were inclined to shake 
off the Wahhabi yoke altogether and applied to 'Azzan for his assistance. 
'Azzan immediately proceeded in their direction and, in passing' through the 
Batinah district, endeavoured to recruit reinforcements ; but the tribesmen 
generally did not respond to his summons, and the Ghafiris in particular 
were firm in their refusal to break with the Wahhabis. At Barkah 'Azzan 
had received a letter from the Wahhabi Amir, who called upon him, on the 
ground of his having assumed the title of Imam, to remit the customary 
tribute of 'Oman to Eiyadh ; hut, the Khalili having been consulted, it 
was resolved to ignore this demand. A more threatening communication 
was now received from 'Abdul 'Aziz, a Wahhabi commander who had 
recently made a successful raid on Sohar and who, from his name, may have 
been identical with the Wahhabi leader of the attack made upon Sur in 
1865. Having been joined by Salih-hin-'Ali with a contingent of 600 men 
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from the Ja^alan district; ^Azzaii advanced on Baraimi with a total force 
of about 1;500 men ; took the place; after slight resistance; on or about 
the 18th of June 1869 ; and; after installing a garrison under one of his 
own relations, returned to Masqat. Before leaving Baraimi -^Azzan 
entered into an alliance with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and undertook to 
pay him a subsidy on condition of his protecting the Baraimi frontier of 
^Oman. A counter-alliance was formed by the remaining Shaikhs of 
Trucial ^Oman among themselves ; but the Shaikh of Sharjah quickly 
forsook it and attached himself to the interests of ■'Azzan. 

The British Kesident in the Persian Gulf, on hearing of the capture 
of Baraimi; hastened to remind the Wahhabi Amir of the obligation 
under which he had placed himself in 1866 to abstain from molesting 
Arab States in alliance with the British Government; but his letter was 
apparently ignored, and ^Azzaii presently received a laconic warning from 
^Abdullah-bin-Faisal to prepare for an invasion of ^Oman by the Amir in 
person at the head of 20,000 men. At the beginning of 1870 it seemed 
probable that the threat would be carried into effect ; for the Wahhabi 
chief was then at ^Oqair on the coast of Hasa and had ordered a large 
fleet of boats to be made ready; which he probably intended to use as 
transports for a part of his force. Meanwhile, at the end of February, 
^Azzan, accompanied by his own brother Ibrahim and by Sa'^ud, a rebel- 
lious brother of the Wahhabi Amir, proceeded to Baraimi and conferred 
there with his ally the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. Various obstacles now 
interposed; which obliged the Wahhabi to defer his operations against 
’’Oman : among them were the unseasonable scarcity of water and forage 
in the country between Hasa and Baraimi, the combination between the 
Abu Dhabi Shaikh and the ruler of '^Oman, the prospect of being himself 
called to account by the British power in connection with the recent inva- 
sion of Bahrain from Hasa, and the fear of intrigue at Riyadh during his 
absence. Before long ^Abdullah was involved in civil war at home, and 
he found no further opportunity of prosecuting his designs on ''Oman. 


Inability of 
the Wahhabi 
ruler to 
retaliate* 
1870. 


Successful campaign of Turki against ‘'Azzan and death, of ^Azzan 

1870-71. 


The enmity of the Wahhabi power had thus no direct consequences ; 
but; by encouraging his rivals to renewed activity, it affected very detri- 
mentally the position of ^Azzan* 
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Return of 
Saijid Turki 
from India, 
March 1870. 


His failure 
in Tracial 
0 man. 


His 8oj< urn 
at Bandar 
’Abbas. 


His success- 
ful invasion 
of ’Oman, 
September 
1870. 


Early in 1869, when the British authorities in India still regarded 
‘^Azzan'^s usurpation with an unfavourable eye, restraint on Turki s move- 
ments had been withdrawn ; and in March 1870, Turki, though without 
the express permission of Government, left India for the Persian Gulf as 
a private passenger on board a British steamer. 

In May he was at Dibai on the coast of Trucial ^Oman^ as was also 
Salim, the ex-ruler of "Oman ; but he was as yet without funds, and a 
request from him for a loan by the British Government was of course 
refused. The Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, moreover, who continued steadfast 
in his alliance with "Azzan, had dissuaded the other chiefs of that region 
from helping Turki; and the Wahhabi Amir, in whom was Turki s chief 
hope, had now returned to his capital in Central Arabia. In these cir- 
cumstances, Turki, preceded by Salim who went to Qishm, retired dis- 
appointed to Bandar "Abbas. "Azzaii was at this time engaged in 
besieffinff the fort of Hazam, where the descendants of the ancient 
Ya"arabi line of rulers still held out ag'ainst his authority. 

In July Turki made a suspicious movement from Bandar "Abbas in 
the Muzaffar a vessel under British colours, but, being overtaken by 
the Resident, he returned to port ; his native craft, however, he sent to 
lie at Khor Eakkan on the Shamailiyah coast. In August funds sent 
for his nse by the Sultan of Zanzibar began to reach him through 
a Hindu firm at Bombay ; the first instalment amounted to |20,000. 

In September Turki landed at Khor Fakkan and proceeded vi^ 
Fujairah and Wadi Ham to Baraimi. He was joined on the way by 
the Bani Qitab and at Baraimi by the ]Na"im tribe ; the Na"im had posses- 
sion of all the forts in Baraimi, except the principal one, which was 
held by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in the interest of "Azzan. The 
Shaikhs of Dibai, "Ajman and Ras-al-Khaimah also attached themselves 
to Turki"s cause. "Azzan, who, with his brother Ibrahim, had meanwhile 
brought his nine months’ siege of Hazam to a successful conclusion, 
and in the course of a tom* in the Dhahirah District had captured the 
strong post of "Ainain, now marched to meet him. As "Azzan, ap- 
proached Dhank, he was deserted by a large proportion of his mercenary 
forces ; but he possessed an advantage in the shape of two pieces of 
artillery, and his troops still numbered about 4,000 men. On the 5th 
October 1870 the armies encountered in Wadi Dhank, a short way above 
Dhank town, and the result was a complete and somewhat unexpected 
victory for Turki. After the battle, in which their side had suffered 
300 or 400 casualties, "Azzan and Ibrahim retreated to Sohar, while Turki 
passed on through "Oman Proper, Badiyah and Ja"alan to Sur where he 



encamped and collected a large force. On the 29th of October Major Way, 
the Political Agent at Masqat, visited Sur and warned Turki against 
undertaking operations by sea, at the same time refusing to grant him an 
interview. Finally, about the end of the year, Saiyid Turki and his 
principal adherent, Saif-bin-Sulaimto of the Bani Riyam, marched from 
Stir, the former proceeding to Ja'^alan and the latter taking the coast 
route towards Masqat. By the middle of January 1871 Turki was at 
Mudhaibi, threatening Samad with a force of 3,000 men, and Saif-bin- 
Sulaiman had occupied Quryat on the coast ; while Salih-bin-"’ Ali was 
holding Samad, and ^ Azzan, with his brother Ibrahim, was busily engaged 
in preparing for the defence of Masqat and Matrah. 

Saif-bin-Sulaimaii attacked ^Azzan in Matrah, apparently on the 
30th of January, and took the place all except two forts. Both Saif 'Azzan, 
and ^Azzan were killed in this engagement : the latter, it is said, met 
his death in the Jabru suburb of the town. 


Relations of ’Azzan with the British Government* 


The usurpation of ^Azzan seems to have been, at the first, mm'e dis- 
tasteful to the British authorities than that even of his paricidal pre- 
decessor. The arrogant and fanatical character of his counsellors, the 
unfavourable influence of his administration on trade, and the fact that 
he was not of the line of Sa^id, whom British ojEcers had come to regard 
as the natural rulers of the country, were the principal objections against 
him; and the way towards a better understanding was for some time 
closed by personal friction between Colonel Disbrowe, the Political 
Agent, and the members of the new government. 

On the seizure by Saiyid Nasir-bin-Thuwaihi of Gwadar in April 
1869, the Political Agent, in order to prevent recourse by the Masqat 
authorities to a naval expedition against that place, interdicted the sailing 
of any vessel of war from the harbour ; and when, in the following month, 
^Azzan, disregarding Colonel Disbrowe^s protests, despatched munitions 
of war by sea to Barkah and other of his own ports in ^Omto, that oflScer 
to mark his displeasure hauled down his flag and took up his quarters for 
a few days on board the Indian Marine vessel Clyde Colonel PeDy, 
however, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, disallowed the Political Agent^s 
interpretation, in the second case, of the rules relating to the' maritime 


Friction he- 
tiveeii ’Azzan 
and the Bri- 
tish Political 
Agent over 
the prohibi- 
tion of mari- 
time warfare 
1869. 
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Other diflB- ^ 
ciilties« 


^he «Clyde 
incident, 
October 1869. 


British Poli* 
tical Agent 
changed, 
1869. 


peace ; and it was explained to ^Azzan that, while debarred from descents 
by sea on foreign or disputed territory, he was not restricted in regard to 
naval movements within his own territorial waters : '^Azzan in return 
professed himself grateful and desirous to please the British Government 
in every respect. 

Meanwhile, however, an attack on the private house of Mr. Shore, the 
British Agency Accountant, had been threatened, should the sounds of a 
concertina proceed therefrom*’^; and in August and. September some 
tobacco in which British subjects were interested was seized by the 
Masqat authorities and destroyed by them in accordance with their 
religious principles. A little later an attempt was made by the local 
administration to detain the Prince of Wales a ship under the British 
flag, which they claimed as belonging of right to the navy of ""Oman and 
as having been unwarrantably carried off by Salim at his departure from 
Masqat; but in this matter they yielded to the protests of Colonel 
Disbrowe. 

On the 15th of October a much more serious incident occurred. The 
Political Agent, having received notice of an intended attack by Nasir- 
bin-Thuwaini of Gwadar upon Masqat, requested the officer in com- 
mand of the Clyde to move her to a different berth under Fort 
J alali ; but he had omitted to itiform the local authorities, and the 
garrison of the fort, not understanding the reason of the manoeuvre^ 
opened a fire af matchlocks on the Clyde and maintained it for 
half-an-hom'. The Political Resident in the Gulf was ordered to proceed 
to Masqat at once, and arrangements were made for collecting a British 
naval force there in case reparation should be refused. Colonel Pelly, 
however, was successful in obtaining a written apology from the Khalili, 
who was in charge of Masqat during the absence of ■’Azzan, as well 
as an oral apology made publicly by a deputation of five notables on 
board the Dalhousie ; and on the 3rd of November ^Azzan himself 
expressed, in unqualified terms, his regret at what had happened and his 
respect for the British Government. Colonel Pelly reported on this occa- 
sion that the British Indian subjects at Masqat did not complain of 
being themselves oppressed, and that their two chief grievances were 
the enforcement of the Muhammadan law of creditor and debtor and of a 
prohibition against the purchase of tobacco by Masqat subjects, which 
affected a branch of their trade. 

At the end of the year, when matters had quieted down. Colonel Dis^ 
browe was transferred to another post and was succeeded at Masqat by 
Major Way, the latter being placed in strict subordination to the Resident 
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and instructed not to correspond directly with the Government of Bombay 
unless in exceptional circumstances.* 

In November 1869 the Government of India instructed Colonel Felly 
to make careful local inquiries regarding the stability of ^ Azzan-^s posi- 
tion in order that the question of his recognition as Sultan of ^Oman might 
be decided. It was felt that the non-admission of his claims reacted 
unfavourably on the British position in ■’Oman j but the case of Salim had 
shown what embarrassment might result from the prematiue recognition 
of an insecurely established ruler. The undesirability of a Wahhabi 
conquest of •’OmaUj whence Wahhabi influence might radiate to India, 
was clearly perceived ; but it was thought that the mere recognition 
of ^Azzan, while irritating to the Wahhabi Amir, would do little to 
strengthen ^Azzan^s position vis a vis of that potentate. Eventually the 
Government of India inclined to disregard the standing danger of a 
Wahhabi attack and to acknowledge the Sultanate of '’Azzan, provided 
that his power were shown to be well-established in his own dominions ; 
but in February 1870 the imminence, as was supposed, of an actual 
Wahhabi invasion caused them to postpone their decision. A few days 
later, however, apprehension of the Wahhabis being still at its height, 
they directed Colonel Felly (then at Calcutta) to proceed to the Persian 
Gulf with all convenient speed and there formally recognise '’Azzan, if in his 
opinion such a step should appear to be expedient ; in case, however, of 
his deciding in favour of recognition, he was to reserve for future 
settlement all questions of detail, such as the maintenance of former 
treaties and conventions and the validity of ^Azzan^s claim to particular 
territories abroad. The arrival at Masqat of non-British European 
vessels which did not hesitate to admit the sovereignty of ■’Azzan soon 
illustrated the danger of backwardness on the part^ of the British 
authorities ; and additional reasons in favour of recognition were sup- 
plied by the facts that the British Political Agency at Masqat had 
been continuously maintained and that an apology in the Clyde ease 
had been accepted from “’Azzan as de facto ruler. Colonel Felly, however, 
did not at once make use of his discretionary power to recognise ^Azzan, 
and before long the opportunity for doing so as an emergency measure 
had passed away. 


Discussions 
regarding the 
official re- 
cognition of 
*Azsan by 
the British 
Government, 
1869-70. 


* To avoid allusion to the personal aspect of these difficulties was impossible 
without conveying a false impression. It is clear from the Government records that 
the attitude of Colonel Disbrowe towards 'AzzSn and his strained relations with Colonel 
Felly, to whom he was only partially subordinate, were a principal cause of the 
troubles of 1869. In fairness to Colonel Disbrowe it should be added that, in the 
opinion of Government, he was not alone to blame for the differenOes between himself 
and Colonel Felly. 
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The “Bull- 
finch ” in- 
cident, March 
1870. 


Discussions 
regarding 
the recogni- 
tion of 
’Azzan con- 
tinued till 
interrupted 
by his death, 
1870-71. 


In Mai’ch. 1870 a boat belonging to H.M.S. Bullfinch was fired on in 
Masqat harbour ; but the occurrence was shown to be due partly to a mis- 
take by the garrison and partly to the neglect of the boat to carry a light 
after dark, as required by the regulations of Masqat harbour ; consequently 
the harmonious relations which now prevailed were not disturbed. 

At length, in May 1870, the Government of India submitted the ques* 
tion of the recognition of ^Azzan to the Secretary of State, with especial 
reference to the terms and conditions on which it might be granted ; in 
particular they desired to know whether, in case of recognition, all 
previous treaties with the ruler of “’Oman should be maintained; 
whether continuance of the Zanzibar subsidy should be guaran- 
teed ; whether the good offices of Britain with Persia should be promised 
in connection with the lease of Bandar ^Abbas and its dependencies^ 
which had lapsed by the displacement from power of Sa'’id-bin-Sultan‘'s 
descendants ; and whether the responsibility of mediating for the restora- 
tion of Gwadar and Chahbar to “’Oman should be assumed. Before these 
difficult questions could be resolved, the situation in ^Oman had been 
entirely altered by the appearance of Turki on the scene ; and at the time 
of his death the Sultanate of Azzan was still officially um’ecognised by the 
British Government. 


History of the Zanzibar subsidy during the reign of "Azzan* 

During the whole of his reign ■’Azzaii received nothing on account 
of the Zanzibar subsidy, nor was anything paid to his successor on 
account of the period during which ^Azzan had ruled. The non-recog- 
nition of ^Azzan^s government was not the sole cause of this omission. 
Majid, the Sultan of Zanzibar, found in the usurpation of "Azzan afresh 
excuse for not discharging his liabilities under the award of 1861 ; from 
May 1868 he discontinued his payments ; and about the end of that year 
he sent a mission to England to remonstrate against the obligations to 
which he had been subjected. Her Majesty Government, who were 
anxious at this time to obtain from Majid certain facilities for the 
suppression of the slave trade^ encouraged him through his envoy to hope 
for release from the payment of the subsidy. A long discussion followed 
between Her Majesty^s Government and the Government of India, in 
which the latter maintained that there had been no change of circum- 
stances which could be held to invalidate Lord Canning"^ s award ; that 
justice and good faith required the British Government either to enforce 
against the Sultan of Zanzibar the award which they had imposed on the 
Sultan of Oman, or to set the latter free to prosecute his claims on Zanzibar . 
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by all means in his power ; and^ finally, that good policy obliged 
the British Government to insist on continued execution of the award, 
inasmuch as failure to do so would bring all their arbitral decisions between 
native powers in that part of the world into contemj^t and would 
greatly weaken the '’Oman Sultanate, which in the interests of Britain 
ought rather to be strengthened. The Government of India also com- 
bated a suggestion that, if it were found necessary to continue the subsidy, 
the burden of payment should be transferred from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to themselves ; such a charge, they contended, could not fairly be cast 
uj)on the Indian revenues, because it would procure for India no new 
advantages in ^Oman or elsewhere, and would be in effect a financial 
measure for the suppression of the African slave trade , — a matter in which 
India was not concerned. The question was not finally settled in the 
lifetime of '’Azzan ; but in 1870 hopes were held out Saiyid Majid by 
Her Majesty’s Government that the arrangements existing under the 
arbitration of 1861 would soon be declared at an end. 

In connection with the Zanzibar subsidy question we may mention that 
in December 1869 there were rumours of a descent contemplated by 
^Azzan upon Zanzibar ; and that, upon another occasion during the reign 
of ^ Azzan, the British authorities found it necessary to warn Majid 
against harbouinng designs on Masqat. 

Character and administration of ^Azzan. 

^Azzan may perhaps be justly I’egarded as the most meritorious and the 
most unfortunate among recent sovereigns of ^Oman. Such leadership 
and manly resolution as ^ his had not been witnessed at Masqat since the 
days of Sultan-bin- Ahmad ; nor had he been approached by either of his 
immediate predecessors in ^energy or in determination to rule. He had 
many disadvantages to contend against, not the least being the character 
of the associates by whom he was carried into power and the dissensions 
that prevailed among them ; but, as his authority became consolidated, the 
influence of religious fanaticism in his councils declined, and he always 
showed much skill in maintaining an outward agreement between his rival 
advisers, the Khalili and Salih‘-bin-'’Ali, Harithi. The rule of ‘’Azzan 
was strong; but its centralising tendency was distasteful to his subjects, 
and it could only be maintained by great severity. The forts of Masqat 
in his time swarmed with political prisoners and the town with hostages ; 
and the Ghafiri faction as a whole disliked and were distrusted by 
him. In general his government was abhorred from the first by the 
townsmen, who were completely in his power ; while the tribesmen 
became alienated from it gradually, as they discovered its absolutist ten- 
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dencies. But for the refusal of British recognition, the consequent loss 
of the Zanzibar subsidy, and the release by the Indian Government of his 
most dangerous rival Turki, it is possible that ■’Azzan might nevertheless 
have sm-mounted all his diflBculties and reduced ’Oman, for a time at 
least, to the semblance of a well-ordered monarchy. 


SAIYID TURKI-BIN-SA’ID. 
1871-88. 


Events in ’Oman from Tnrki’s accession to Ms temporary retire- 
ment, 1871-75. 


Capitulation 
of ’Azz5n*s 
supporters, 
February 
1871. 


Position of 
Turki at the 
commence- 
ment of his 
reign, 1871, 


After the death of ^Azzan-bin-Qais and Saif-bin-Sulaimaii at Matrah^ 
operations were continued by the surviving leaders upon either 
side, and by the 3rd of February the town of Masqat was in the 
possession of TurkFs adherents, a number of whom belonged to the 
Hishm tribe ; but the Khalili still held out in the forts. Meanwhile 
Colonel Pelly, the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, had' arrived 
on the spot, and a day or two later Turki, whom Salih-bin-'^Ali had 
successfully held in check at Samad, appeared at Masqat to profit by the 
success of his supporters. An armistice having been an'anged, the 
Khalili consented to surrender the forts to Turki upon certain terms, 
of which the principal were that members of the late government should 
not be molested by the new, and that their official acts should be 
ratified, and their public liabilities assumed, by their successors. A 
written agreement was accordingly drawn up and was attested by 
Colonel Pelly and by Major Way, the Political Agent at Masqat, as 
witnesses. It was fortunate that the British officers concerned took the 
precaution of explaining that they assumed no responsibility for the sub- 
sequent observance of the agreement by either party ; for, less than a 
month after, the death of the Khalili took place in circumstances 
indicative of foul play and was followed within 48 horns by the death of 
his son also. 

As matters now stood, Turki was master of Masqat, Matrah and Stir, 
and the commanders of a number of the forts in the interior of '’Oman had 
declared for him; but Ibrahim-bin-Qais, the brother of the deceased 
^Azzan, from his headquarters at Sohm* ruled the whole Batinah coast 
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between Shinas and Masna^ah^ both of which were in his hands; the 
Rustaq valley was held by ^Azzan^s cousin Faisal-bin-Hamud ; and some 
WahhabiS; profiting by divisions among the Na^im^ had reoccupied the 
Baraimi fort. The most serious competitor for the sovereignty of ^Oman, 
however^ appeared at first to be Salim-bin-Thuwaini^ the ex-Sultan^ who 
was now living in exile at Qishm ; and even greater disquiet was before 
long to be caused to Turki by “’Abdul his own younger brother^ who 

at first joined him as one of his dependents. The decisive battles of 
Dhank and Matrah had been won for Turki chiefly by Ghafiri tribesmen, 
and it was upon the loyalty of the Ghafiris that the new sovereign in the 
beginning of his reign chiefly relied. 

The recovery of the Sohar principality was the first task to which Turki 
addressed himself. On his first expedition, in May and June 1871, 
Shinas was taken; but Sohar town, though besieged, made a successful 
resistance. A second effort in August 1871, in which the Shaikh of Dibai 
participated, resulted in the capture of Liwa ; and the walls of Sohar Town 
also were breached and the place was about to be stormed, when the fol- 
lowers of Tm’ki, true to the ^Omani predilection for a balance of power, 
insisted on a compromise by which Sallto and Khaburah with all inter- 
mediate places on the Batinah coast (including Sohar) should be retained 
by Ibrahim, while the remainder (including Masna^ah and Suwaiq) were 
transferred to Turki. In this position matters remained until November 
1871, when Turki, who had now been strengthened by British recognition 
of his Sultanate, succeeded in taking Khaburah. 

Meanwhile in June 1871, “’Abdul “’Aziz, after declining the command 
of the Sohar expedition which was offered to him, had established himself 
at Gwadar in virtual independence of his brother ; and rivalry and opposi- 
tion, which only the impecuniosity and personal insignificance of the 
malcontents prevented from becoming a danger to Turkics rule, now 
sprang up on every side,. At the end of the year Salih-bin-“’Ali was fos- 
tering disaffection among the Hinawi tribes of the Sharqiyah District and 
had opened a treasonable correspondence with IbrahIm-bin-Gais ; ^Abdul 
^AlZiz, by means of emissaries sent from Gwadar, was carrying on 
intrigues throughout “’Oman ; and Salim at Qishm was meditating a 
coalition with Ibrahim, whose sister he had received in marriage. In 
February 1872, Salim, after an inter wiew with Ibrahim, lauded at 

Sur ; but on Turki following him to that place, which is a stronghold of 
the Ghafiris, he decamped to the country of the Bani Bu Hasan in the 
ii:x“fcerior. 
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Ill tbe spring of 1872 Ibrahim succeeded in repossessing himself of 
Majis and Shinas, and laid siege to Liwa ; but the forces of the Sultan 
inflicted a severe defeat on him in the Dabbagh quarter of the latter town 
and the places which had been lost were recovered. 

About the same time Salim^ operating from abase in Ja^alan^ attempted 
to seize Sur ; but this attempt also was foiled. At the beginning of May, 
in the absence at Bombay of Saiyid "Abdul "Aziz, a detachment of 
Wahhabi mercenaries was sent over to Grwadar and re-occupied the place 
in the name of I'urki ; but in the meanwhile Chahbar had passed irretriev- 
ably out of the possession of "Abdul "Aziz into that of Persia. The 
course of events in autumn was less favourable to the Sultan j for in 
September Salim made a raid upon Quryat, in which the Wali of that 
place was wounded, and then again threatened Sur, while Khaburah fell 
once more into the hands of Ibrahim-bin-Qais. At the end of the year 
the situation again improved, for Salim, having failed to raise a party in 
"Oman, left Sur in a native sailing boat for Bombay. 

In July 1873 Turki, fortified by the renewal in his favour of the 
Zanzibar subsidy and assisted by the Na"im tribe, felt himself strong 
enough to undertake the reduction of Sohar ; and on this occasion 
Ibrahim, who a short time before had received the fort of Hazam also 
as a gift from his relative Hamud-bin-Faisal of Rustaq, surrendered 
after an investment of a few days only. The entire Batinah coast was 
ceded to Turki, while Ibrahim in return merely received a bonus of |5,000 
and a pension of $100 a month, the latter conditional upon his living 
at or near Hibi, the only place of strength that remained to him of his 
former possessions. 

Immediately after this success of the Sultan the rebel party again 
became very active. "Abdul "Aziz and Salim having left Bombay 
in separate Baghlahs about the end of May, the former, towards the close 
of July, invested Gwadar and nearly succeeded in capturing it. In 
August an attempt was made by Salih-bin-"Ali to advance on Masqat ; 
but it was frustrated by the Ghafiri Nidabiyin and Eahbiyin, who pre- 
vented his passage through Wadi-al-"Aqq; and a contingent of A1 
Wahibah, whom Salih had sent in advance, found themselves in a somewhat 
precarious position under the walls of Matrah. In September "Abdul 
" Aziz was captured at sea near Sur by the Political Agent, Major 
Mockler, in H.M.S. Rifleman "", and was deported to Karachi, 
where he was kept in honourable detention ; a warrant under 
Regulation III of 1818 was however prepared, in case he should at any 
time attempt to escape or to abuse his comparative freedom. A little 
later the partial advantages gained by Tm'ki were countervailed by tbe 
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retirement of Hamud-bin-Faisal of Rust^ into private life and the 
succession to his place of Ibrahim-bin-QaiSj for from this time onwards 
the rebellious line of .Qais had their chief seat in the inaccessible Rustaq 
valley, instead of upon the coast. On the 8th of December 1873 Gwadar 
was taken by Salim, who appeared there unexpectedly with a handful 
of followers and escaladed the fort, possibly with the connivance of the 
Wali; but his tenure of the place, as will appear from the history of 
G wadar, lasted only three days, after which he became once more a home- 
less wanderer. 

Towards the end of 1873 Turki, who at the time was unmarried, es- 
poused the daughter of his cousin Hamad-bin-Salim. 

At the beginning of 1874, Turki being at the time prostrated by 
sickness, Salih-bin-'^Ali, on a false report of his death, marched from the 
Sharqiyah district on Masqat with a force of 800 tribesmen, chiefly Hirth, 
Habus, Hajriyin and Al Wahibah, among whom were also a few Ban 
Ruwahah. As a candidate for the succession Salih brought with him 
Hamud, a son of the late ruler ^Azzan-bin-Qais, whose age was about 
years. The ^Aqq pass having been denied them by its Ghafiri custodians, 
Salih-’s Hinawi force took the Qahza route and arrived at Euwi, entirely 
unexpected, on the 17th of January. A small detachment of Wahhabi 
mercenaries sent out to attack them was defeated with loss, and the rebels 
then took possession of Matrah ; they respected the fort of the Khojahs, 
over which floated the British flag, but they plundered indiscriminately 
in the bazaars, and part of the damage so caused fell upon British Indian 
subjects. Arrangements were made by the British authorities to support 
Turki in resisting the further progress of the rebels ; but the necessary 
means were not immediately at hand, and the Sultan preferred to treat 
with the enemy rather than to protract matters till ships could arrive. 
On the 20th of January terms were arranged by the Sultan at Masqat 
with Hamud-bin-Sa^id, Jahafi, of the Al Wahibah tribe, afterwards 
a celebrated freebooter and rebel. The principal conditions on which the 
insurgents promised to retire were that they should receive $6,000 in cash 
and 100 bags of rice ; that sales of confiscated property made by the Gov- 
ernment of ^Azzan-bin-Qais to the Hirth and Bani Ruwahah should be 
confirmed ; that the property of the Khalili should be restored to his 
family ; and that the proceedings of the rebels themselves should be con- 
doned : a stipulation also was added against any attack ^ by the S altau on 
Ibrahim-bin-Qais, whom Salih-bin--'Ali undertook to restrain. H.M.S. 

Nimble arrived at Masqat on the 22nd of January ; but it was too 
late, ’for the terms had been ratified and the rebels were already evacuating 
Matrah. The undertaking given by the Sultan to recognise the confis-' 
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cations of “^Azzan gave great offence to the Ghafiri tribes especially to 
those of W adi Samail who had been largely despoiled ; and where the 
Ghafiris were strong, as at Nakhl, they flatly refused to respect it. 

This episode was liardly over when Ibrahim-bin-Qais, whose capital 
was now in Rnstaq, began to move once more in Batinah : on the 6th of 
March 1874 he took the town of Masna^ah and laid siege to the fort. 
Ibrahim was supported by Muhammad-bin-Salaiyim, Gharibi, the most 
influential Mutawwa ^ of Batinah ; the Y al Sa^ad, the largeist tribe in 
that district, flocked to his standard in ever-increasing numbers ; and fears 
began to be entertained for the safety of Barkah and even of Masqat. 
The fort of Masna^ah surrendered after one week^s siege; but Major 
Miles, the British Political Agent, when the rebels persisted in occupying 
it in defiance of his request that they should await the pleasure of 
the British Government, caused them to be driven out by shell fire 
from H.M.S. Philomel On the ^6th of March Colonel Ross, 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, arrived with Major Miles at Masna'^ah and 
demanded the evacuation of the fort, which the rebels had in the meantime 
re-occnpied j and, the demand having been complied with, the work was dis- 
mantled by the guns of H.M.S. Rifleman**^ and Philomel to such 
an extent as to render it untenable. In the beginning of June the Yal 
Sa^ad captured Suwaiq, from which place however British Indian subjects 
had previously been removed as a measure of precaution, and plundered 
the bazaar ; but Major Miles, having proceeded to the spot in H.M.S. 
'' Magpie obliged the insurgents to withdraw. The rebellion in Batinah 
then collapsed, leaving no trace behind except a considerable bill on ac- 
count of the losses sustained by British Indian subjects at Masna^ah, one 
of whom had been killed in the disturbances there : the subsequent pro- 
ceedings in connection with this claim are described in a later paragraph. 
Ibrahim after this succeeded in possessing himself of ^Awabi ; but event- 
ually, about the end of 1874 or beginning of 1 875, he made nominal sub- 
mission to the Sultan, and was allowed to retain Rustaq, besides obtaining 
from the Sultan a pension of 1100 a month. 

The difficulty of facing such crisis as had occurred without the help 
of a single influential or disinterested adviser had disposed Turki to a 
reconciliation with his brother ^Abdul "Aziz, and about the beginning of 
May 1874 the exile was permitted to retuim from Karachi to Masqat, in 
time to render good service in the recovery of compensation for their 
misdeeds from the Yal Sa"ad. 

Nevertheless disorganisation, due to the ill-health, indecision and 
Mcasional faithlessness of Turki, continued to spread during 1874 ; and 
in 1875 even the capital was affected- In August of 1874 difficulties 
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between tbe Hinawi and Ghafiri tribes in. Wadi Samail became so acute 
that the Sultan was oblig-ed to proceed in person to the spot ; but 
the settlement that he arranged was unacceptable to the Ghafiris^ and 
their submission to it was insincere and of short duration. Fighting 
between the two great factions was already in progress at Izki, Birkat- 
al-Moz and Nizwa in "^Oman Proper^ and later it broke out at Yanqul in 
Dhahirah. Meanwhile the Sultan^ who from day to day was falling 
more and more under the influence of the Hinawis^ had greatly weakened 
his position at Masqat by the dismissal of a large part of his reliable 
Wahhabi mercenaries and by the substitution for them of ordinary Hinawi 
tribesmen. — a measure in itself sufiBcient to incapacitate him for impartial 
authoritative intervention between tribe and tribe. In February. 1875 
open war was declared between, the Ghafiris and Hinawis of Wadi 
Samail ; irreparable mischief was done by the Ghafiris in felling large 
numbers of date trees belonging to the Hinawis ; and the feud was not 
composed until June, when the Ya'’aqib of Ibri intervened and persuaded 
the parties reciprocally to withdraw their claims. 

In May 1875 a dispute occmTed at the capital between the Sultan 
and the Bani Bu Hasan, who were now strongly represented in the 
garrisons of the Masqat forts ; and, while '’Abdul ^Azlz conciliated the 
offended tribe by granting, under his brother's authority, all their demands, 
the Sultan hid himself on a merchant ship in the harbour. After this 
incident Turki, who was physically indisposed and mentally depressed, 
would have abdicated his authority altogether, had he not been - dissuaded 
by Colonel Miles and ^Abdul ‘’Aziz. At the beginning of July an 
estrangement took place between Turki and his brother ‘’Abdul ■’Aziz 
in consequence of the indulgence shown by the former to Numaish, an 
unworthy favomite, and to Hamud-bin-Sa^idthe Jahafi ; and a number of 
the A1 Wahibah - took advantage of the circumstance to occupy Masqat 
and Matrah, and to demand various concessions, of which the most serious 
was the permanent retention of themselves in the Sultanas military service. 

Matters were brought to a crisis on the 10th of August by a rupture 
between Turki and ^Abdul ‘’Aziz. The latter had demanded the dismissal 
of the Baluch garrisons from the Masqat forts on the ground that they 
wei’e fraudulently kept below strength by the responsible commandants ; 
when this demand was refused, he resigned of&ce ; and Turki for a 
few days carried on the administration alone. A rising then occmTed 
of Bedouins who were anxious to take the place of the Baluchis, and Tm’ki 
was obliged to hand over the forts of Jalali and Mirani to the malcontents. 
Disgusted with the com'se of affairs and feeling himself unable to main- 
tain the contest, Turki now went on board his corvette the Bahmani/^ 
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leaving ^ Abdul ^Aziz to struggle as best be could with the prevailing 
anarchy. On the 21st of August 1875^ having assured Colonel Miles 
that he would return if circumstances permitted^ and having formally- 
appointed ^Abdul ^Aziz to act for him, Turki left for Gwadar in H.M.S. 

Rifleman 


Turkics internal administration, 1871-75, 
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The ill-success of Tm’ki as a ruler was a severe disappointment to 
many, including the British authorities, by whom his accession had been 
regarded with complacency. The energy and military qualities by which 
he had attained the Sultanate soon became foreign to his character ; and 
the support of the Ghafiri tribes, to which he chiefly owed his position, 
almost as quickly ceased. The chief causes of his failure were probably 
ill-health and the success of Salih-hin-''Ali^s sudden attack on Masqat 
in 1874 ; the latter showed the Sultan'^s power to be without real founda- 
tion, and induced him to exchange the friendship of the Ghafiris for that 
of the Hinawis, whom he had come to regard as the more dangerous. 
His independent military resources, consisting originally of a few hundred 
Wahhabis and Baluchis, were never considerable ; and he consented, as we 
have seen, to reduce them to a still lower level at the dictation of the 
Hinawis, thus cancelling his own authority and virtually handing the 
capital over to Bedouin control. 

Some of Saiyid Turki-'s worst mistakes might have been averted had he 
possessed a trustworthy minister and been willing to defer to his opinion ; 
but the fact is clear, though not fully accounted for, that his position 
from the beginning was one of isolation. His first Wazir, a man of evil 
character named Thuwaini-bin-Muhammad, was dismissed by him in 
1872 for complicity in the murder of Nasir-bin-"Ali, Wali of Masqat, 
and was assassinated a year later by a slave of his supposed victim. 
After the removal of Thuwaini, Turki fell into the hands of Maish or 
Numaish, an unscrupulous adviser of low origin, who after three years in 
the Sultana's service was believed to have amassed a fortune of $40,000. 
The return of Abdul "^Aziz, especially as it had been voluntarily sought 
by the Sultan, might have been expected to put an end to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of afEairs ; hut ■'Abdul ^Aziz, though animated by a sincere devo- 
tion to his brother's interests, was never after the first fully trusted by 
him, and had to contend on unequal terms, almost up to the time of 
Turki s departm^e for Gwadar, against the hostile influence of Maish. 
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Turki did not display during* the first part of his reig‘n any of that 
skill and patience in dealing with the tribes of ^Oman for which in his 
later years he obtained a considerable reputation ; and large sums from 
the Zanzibar subsidy, and from other som-ces, were squandered by him in 
indiscriminate subsidies and ineffectual bribes. 


Turkics relations with the British Government, 1871-75, 


Turki, perhaps in consequence of his two years^ residence in the 
Bombay Presidency, during which he may have had opportunities of 
recommending himself and his claims to notice, was from the beginning 
a jpersona grata with the British Government and their agents. His 
recognition as ruler of “^Oman was recommended without delay, sanc- 
tioned by the Seci’etary of State in June 1871, and communicated to 
Tmrki himself on the 8th of August following. 

The transference, at the beginning of 1873, of the Persian Gulf Resi- 
dency and Masqat Agency from the charge of the Government of Bombay 
to the direct supervision of the Government of India had no unfavourable 
effect upon British relations with the new Sultan ; and the unhesitating 
signature by Turki in April 1878 of a new treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade, proposed at Masqat by Sir Bartle Frere as plenipotentiary 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, contrasted favourably with the 
behaviour of Barghash-bin-Sa'^id, Sultan of Zanzibar, who declined to 
treat on the subject, and gave Turki a higher place than before in the 
good graces of the British authorities. 

The renewal of the annual subsidy of |40,000, formerly paid by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar under Lord Canning^s award of 1861, had been held 
out, under instructions from Her Majesty’s Government, as an induce- 
ment to Turki to sign the new treaty, and payment of the same was 
now resumed by the Government of India with effect from the date of 
Tm'ki^s accession, the Sultan being at the same time informed that it 
would be maintained so long as he continued faithfully to fulfil his 
treaty engagements and manifest his friendship towards the British 
Government From this time onwards until 1883, the cost of the 

subsidy, which in commemoration of its origin may still be called the 
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** Zanzibar^' subsidy, ^ was divided, like the other expenses of the Zanzibar 
Agency, in equal moieties between Her Majesty^s Government and the 
Government of India. Between the 26th of April and the 6th of 
November 1878 the amounts due under the new arrangement were paid 
to Turki ; but his disposal of the money, though it possibly enabled him 
to recover Sohar, was generally injudicious, and, so far from procuring 
him any solid advantages, appeared to inflame rather than to satisfy the 
cupidity of the tribes and of their untrustworthy leaders. 

Besides the indispensable financial support thus aftorded to Turki he 
received, on various occasions, valuable naval and political assistance from 
the Government of India. On the 1st of September 1878, when ^ Abdul 
^Aziz and Salim were disturbing the country in the neighbourhood of 
Gwadar, they were warned that, if after rejecting certain terms which 
had been offered them by Turki they attempted either to cross to "Oman 
or to make their way to the Persian Gulf, the British Government would 
endeavour to arrest them; and, as already related, "Abdul "Aziz was 
actually captured under these orders and interned in India. Tn 1874, 
on the occasion of Salih-bin-"Ali"s attack on Matrah, the Political Eesi- 
dent in the Persian Gulf was authorised, on condition of abstaining from 
operations ashore, to lend Turki active assistance by naval fire wherever 
it could be brought to bear, 'fhese instructions, as we have seen, or 
at least the means of their execution, did not arrive until the crisis that 
elicited them was over ; but they remained in force for some time after as 
standing orders. The original expulsion of Ibrahim“bin-Qais"s 
adherents from Masna"ah, in March 1874, was undertaken on his own 
responsibility by Major Miles, the Political Agent at Masqat^ before 
the orders of Government on the Batinah rebellion had been received ; 
but eventually the instructions relating to Masqat and Matrah were 
given a wider application, and the expulsion of the rebels for the second 
time from the Masna"ah fort was covered by a general permission 


* The discussions between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
in 1868-70 (see page 490 ante), in which the former impugned, and the latter main- 
tained, the indefeasible right of the Sultan of ’Oman to a subsidy under the Award 
of 1861, did not result in any deBnite conclusion. Therefore the subsidy of which 
payment to Turki began in 1873 may be regarded either as a new subsidy or 
as a continuation of that decreed by Lord Canning ; but the latter view, which is in 
harmony with the arguments used by the Government of India in 1868-70, appears 
the juster, and the name Zanzibar ” will accordingly continue to be employed in 
this Gazetteer, though with inverted commas to mark the doubt. The fresh conditions 
annexed to the subsidy by the Government of India in 1873, —namely fulfilment of 
treaty engagements and friendship to the British Government — seem inconsistent with 
the previous admission by that Government of the unqualified right of the SnltSn qf 
’Oman to the subsidy so long as Jie should be restrained from attacking Zanzibart 
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from Grovernment to give Turki active support so far as guns from the 
sea could reach. The withdi'awal of the Yal Sa^ad from Suwaiq 
in June 1874 was likewise the result of a British naval demonsti'ation 
made under the same extended orders. 

At the beginning of 1875j the incompetence of Turki having become 
fully apparent^ the Government of India adopted a more reserved policy 
in ^Oman and instructed their representatives to avoid interference in 
the dynastic and internal affairs of the country and to confine 
themselves to the exercise of good offices merely. More stringent 
conditions were at the same time attached to the employment of armed 
force by the local British authorities in support of the Sultan. In accord- 
ance with the new policy no persistent endeavour was made to restrain 
Turki from abdication; and^ when he finalj^y did retire^ British 
action at Masqat was restricted to arrangements for the safety of British 
subjects in case of disturbances. 

It only remains^ in connection with British relations, to describe the 
manner in which losses sustained by British subjects in the political 
disturbances of the period were from time to time made good. 

At the beginning of 1872, some Hindu traders having been mal- 
treated and subjected to extortion by Ibrahim-bin-Qais at Sohar, 
which place was not then in the power of Turki, the British authorities 
themselves undertook to enforce reparation. Colonel Felly, the Resi- 
dent in the Gulf, himself proceeded to Sohar in April 1872 on 
H. M. S. Quantung,^^ assessed the losses after inquiry at $2,255, 
and returned after recovering half of the amount in cash and obtaining 
a bond for the remainder. 

Compensation for the losses suffered by British subjects in the 
capture of Matrah by Salih-bin-'^Ali in January 1874 was paid by the 
Sultan himself, as Government held that by making terms with the 
rebels he had condoned the insurrection and rendered himself respon- 
sible for its consequences. 

, In the Masna^ah case, in which the compensation was fixed at 
$15,000, the Sultan was warned against a premature reconciliation 
with the delinquents; and in July 1874 Colonel Ross, Political 
Resident, and Major Miles, Political Agent, proceeded again to 
Masna^ah in the May Frere^*^ with H.M.S. Philomel Nimble 
and Magpie and the Sultanas corvette Rahmani the last carry*- 
ing Saiyid ^Abdul 'Aziz, whom Turki had empowered to negotiate on 
his behalf. The fort at Masna'ah was found partially repaired and 
garrisoned for the third time by Ibrahim's men ; but on the 19th of 
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July a few shots from the '' Philomel and the support of the meh- 
of-war"s boats enabled "Abdul "Aziz to land and occupy it without 
resistance. Negotiations between "Abdul "Aziz and the Yal Sa"ad 
followed; and it was at length arranged that $5,000 (or one-third of the 
amount due) should be paid by the Sultan on condition of the Yal 
Sa"ad returning to their allegiance to him, and that the remainder should 
be collected by the Yal Sa"ad within 70 days. This settlement received 
the assent of the Government of India ; but it was not fully or punc- 
tually carried out, for in the end $400 due from the Yal Sa"ad was 
remitted; and notwithstanding the remission payment was only 
completed in January 1876. 

Kuria Muria After the disposal of the Masna"ah aSair another case, arising out of 

1876.^* wrongful confinement and subsequent release on ransom at Halla- 

niyah Island of subjects of the Rao of Kach, claimed attention; 
the offenders in this instance were Bani Bu " Ali of the J a"af arah section, 
belonging to Lashkharah on the South-East Coast of "Oman. Major 
Miles went to Lashkharah in H. M. S. Philomel and, as the 
surrender of the actual offenders could not be obtained, a fine of $600 
was imposed and was readily paid at Sur by some Shaikhs of the Bani 
Bu "Ali who represented themselves as having been authorised by the 
Ja"afarah to act on their behalf. A more considerable claim which 
had its origin at Sur in June 1875 was not settled, ^s will be related 
further on, until 1877. 


Regency of "Abdul "Aziz, Augilst to December 1875. 
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The position of the regent after his brother"s departure was in no way 
enviable, for the Masqat treasury was empty and the forts were held by 
a discontented tribal soldiery whose pay was in arrears ; but •* Abdul 
"Aziz showed energy and good sense in coping with the difficulties of the 
situation. The leading men of both factions received friendly invitations 
to visit Masqat, and a number of them, chiefly Hinawis, responded to the 
summons, while the turbulent Bedouins were treated with a judicious 
parsimony which had an excellent effect on the public finances. The 
general character of the new regime was, after the first, Hinawi and 
fanatical ; for Salih-bin-"Ali, arriving from Sharqiyah at the head of 400 
men, became the principal adviser of "Abdul "Aziz, while the Mutaw- 
wa"s, flocking into Masqat, usurped municipal authority and placed an 
interdict on dancing and prostitution. The prospect of exclusion from 
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influence and of subjection to their rivals now alarmed the Ghafiri 
tribes^ and the Bani Riyam, Bani Jabir, Jannabah and Bani Bu ^Ali 
prepared to repudiate the authority of the regent. Badar-bin-Saif^ Wali 
of Sohar^ also made ready to resist^ with the help of the Na^im tribe, 
any attempt to coerce him that might be made from headquarters. At 
the beginning of October, after a month^s residence at Masqat, Salih* 
bin-^Ali left for Sharqiyah, ostensibly in order to protect the interests 
of the government there. A visit of more than three weeks ^ duration was 
paid to ^ Abdul ^Aziz in October by Zaid-bin*Khalifah, the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi, who promised to support his interests. 

At this juncture the arrest was effected at sea, by British naval l)ep|rUtioii^ 
agency, of the ex-Sultan Salim-biii-Thuwaini, who since his escapade at India, 
Gwadar in December 1873 had resided at Qishm on a pension of |150 
a month from Turki. Having left his Persian retreat for “^Oman, 

Salim was captured off the Suwadi islands by H.M.S. Daphne 
on the 10th or 11th of October ; his excuse for disregarding the 
previous warnings of the British Government was that he had come to 
arrange for the continuance of the pension that had been paid him 
by Turki 3 but he had with him two Baghlahs and about 40 men, and 
it was believed that he had meant to land at Hail Al ^Umair in Batinah 
and thence to make a dash on Masqat. He was accordingly removed 
to India and kept at Haidarabad in Sind, under conditions similar to 
those under which Abdul “'Aziz had been detained at Karachi ; but he 
died of small-pox in the following year. 

Colonel Miles, the British representative at Masqat, maintained, Relations of 
with the approval of Government, a somewhat distant attitude in his 
relations with the regency, and more than one request by ^Abdul ^Aziz 
for pecuniary assistance was refused, the Zanzibar subsidy being 
continued instead to Turki at Gwadar ; confidential orders however were 
given that, if in a grave emergency at Masqat ‘’Abdul ■’Aziz should 
prefer a written request for help in the name of his brother Turki, it 
should be complied with in the accustomed manner, as if emanating 
from Turki himself. It seems probable, from various indications, that 
only the fear of non-recognition by the British Government restrained 
^ Abdul ^Azlz from declaring himself ruler of ^Oman in his own 
right. 

Towards the end of the year retUi-ning health and spirits decided jsuddenretxtm 
Turki to resume the personal administration of ^Oman ; but the 
manner of his reappearance was peculiar, for, instead of acquainting his end of the 
deputy with his intentions, he landed clandestinely at Matrah from a u^ember 
native boat on the 13th of December, ^ Abdul ^Aziz being then absent 
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at Hisn Samail where he had gone for the purpose of replacing a (Jhafiri 
gai-rison by one of Baluchis. The foit guards at Matrah, who were 
partly Baluchis, acknowledged Turki without hesitation and put him in 
possession of the place ; but the Bani Bu Hasan holders of the Masqat 
forts declined to admit him to the capital without orders from 'Abdul 
'Aziz; and the latter, probably alarmed by Turki's extraordinary 
conduct, sent them orders to hold out until he should himself arrive to 
their assistance. On the 19th of December, Turki, having received 
Ghafiri reinforcements from Nakhl and a few Wahhabis from the faithful 
Wall of Sohar, occupied the heights above Masqat town ; and on the 
aist, after two days of harmless skirmishing with the defenders, he 
entered the place unopposed. The forts held out for a few days more and 
then surrendered. Turki had been joined soon after his arrival at 
Matrah by the notorious Hamud-bin-Sa'id, Jahafi, with 30 men. 

An incident of these operations was the improper use by Turki's 
adherents of the British flag, which they hoisted on a boat sent by Turki 
from Matrah rvith a letter to Colonel Miles. The boat was fired on, 
as it passed, by the Masqat forts ; but, an am;^le apology having been 
made by both sides for the impropriety of which th^ had been guilty, the 
matter was allowed to drop. 


Events in 'Oman from the return of Turki to the attack, by 
Salih-bin-’Ali and ’Abdul ’Aziz, on Masqat, 1876-83. 


The second portion of the reign of Turki was not free from disturb- 
ances caused by Salih-bin-'Ali, Ibrahim-bin-Qais, Saiyid 'Abdul 'Aziz, 
and other lesser malcontents ; but his authority did not again sustain any 
severe shook. 

'Abdul 'Aziz was soon abandoned by his adherents and found himself 
obliged to retire from Hisn Samail to Samad. The Samail fort conti- 
nued for a short time to be held in his name by a garrison of the Bani 
Buwahah tribe ; but, after some fighting beneath the walls in which a 
good many casualties occurred on both sides, it sm'rendered and was occu- 
pied by a ganison of the Sultan's Baluchis. Various negotiations then 
took place for an understanding between the two brothers ; and in March 
1876 Colonel Miles, the Political Agent, who had assumed the vole of 
intermediary, “ had a meeting with 'Abdul 'Aziz at Quryat. 'Abdul 
’Aziz, however, would agree to no settlement which involved his removal 
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from ^Oman ; and Tnrki on the other hand refused to grant him terms 
except on condition of his residing out of the country. 

The principal event of 1876, however, was a serious incursion into 
the Sultana's territories by Hamud-bin-Sa^id the Jahafi. This pestilent 
rascal, who had been imprisoned by Turki in April, was very imprudently 
released at the request of Salih-bin-'^Ali in July ; and in September he 
descended from Sharqiyah on the Batinah accompanied by a gang of 
marauders, without the approval, it would seem, on this occasion of either 
Salih-bin-‘’Ali or Ibrahim-bin-Qais. Passing through Rustaq he com- 
mitted depredations at Jammah, all but captured the Sultanas second 
son Faisal and favourite Numaish at Tarif, and so reached Sib ; but, on 
finding that the British Indian traders there had withdrawn leaving 
little booty behind, he plundered the bazaar of what it contained and pro- 
ceeded to Saham, secm'ing at the latter place some property of Hindus 
which the owners had not time to remove or to conceal. Hamud next 
joined himself to the Ma^awal of Wadi Ma^awal, whose relations with the 
Sultto had always been bad — chiefly on account of lands confiscated by 
^Azzan-bin-Qais and bought in by the Ma^awal at a low price — and 
who at this time were in overt rebellion. The people of Nakhl and 
Samail, however, having come to blows with the Ma-'awal and inflicted 
severe loss upon them, the intervention of the Sultan was sought ; and 
he seized the opportunity to obtain the expulsion of Hamud from the 
Ma^awal country. 

In 1877 afresh attempt was made on Masqat by the discontented 
subjects of the Sultan. The moving spirit as usual was Salih-bin-'^Ali, 
assisted by the Mutawwa^ p^'i’ty, and an attempt was made to give the 
movement a creditable appearance by alleging His Highnesses irreli- 
giousness and laxity of morals as the chief cause of populair dissatisfac- 
tion. The approach of the rebels was announced by a letter from 
Salih-bin-eAli which reached Mr. Robertson, the Acting Political 
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Agent at Masqat, on the 9th of June. Mr. Robertson was entirely 
new to his position, and H.M.S. ^‘Teazer'"'^ had left the port the 
day before ; but Colonel Miles was still at Masqat, and Mr. Robertson 
acted in consultation with him in the crisis which followed. On the 14th 
of June the rebels, notwithstanding a written remonstrance from the 
Political Agent, pushed on to Matrah and occupied that town unopposed ; 
not, however, before Mr. Robertson and Colonel Miles had removed the 
Hindu traders of the place with their valuables to boats in the harbour. 
The Khojahs at this time desired to remain in their fort, where they con- 
sidered themselves safe. Salih had failed to persuade ^ Abdul ^Aziz to join 
him upon this occasion, but he was accompanied by Hamud the Jahafi; 
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the bulk of his force consisted of Al Wahibah^ but the Hirth, Habus, 
Hajriyin, Eani Bu Hasan and Bani Ruwahah were also represented^ 
of whom the Hajriyin had been among the most consistent supporters of 
Saiyid Turkics father. The Masakirah gave money aid to the rebels on 
this occasion, but sent no men to join them. On the 15th of 
June H.M. S. ‘‘Teazer^^ opportunely returned to Masqat: and on 
the 17th Ibrahim-bin-Qais joined the rebel camp. The insurgents, 

who numbered at least 1,000 men while the defenders of Masqat 
did not exceed 200, appeared on the evening of the i7th to be 

advancing to the assault ; and, after a warning had been sent them, 

H. M. S. ^^Teazer*^^ at the request of the Sultan threw some shells into 

the valley behind the town. A few rounds were fired at night also to 
alarm the rebels and prevent their gathering for an attack. On 
the next day the Teazer ran round to Matrah and dislodged some 
rebel sharpshooters whose fire from adjacent houses was galling the 
garrison of the fort ; and advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
oblige all British subjects in the Khojah fort to leave it and go on board 
vessels : the Teazer then returned to Masqat, where she repeated the 
artillery demonstration of the previous day with the same satisfa<.tory 
effect. On the 19th of June the rebels opened communication 
with the Sultan j but he refused to discuss matters unless they retired 
to Ruwi, which they accordingly did. On the 20th the Teazer 
carried Turki to Rlatrah, whence he proceeded to Bait-al**Falaj for an 
interview with Salih-bin-^Ali ; the latter demanded $20,000 as the price 
of his retirement, but the Sultan was firm in his refusal to pay any- 
thing. Dm’ing their occupation of Matrah various atrocities had been 
committed by the rebels, including the murder of children and of 
unarmed negroes. On the 21st of June the Mutawwa^ force broke Up, 
Salih returning to Samad and Ibrahim to Rustaq; but ETamud the 
Jahafi lingered for some days in Wadi Boshar^ threatening to raze every 
house and to destroy every date tree between Barkah and Masqat 
unless he received a douceur of $2,500 from the Sultan ; and in the end 
the government of Masqat, powerless to attack him, considered it the 
best policy to accede to his request. The Sultan, relieved of present 
anxiety, showed a prudent regard for the future by immediately repairing 
the defences of Masqat and Matrah, by increasing the garrisons at 
both places, and by re-introducing foreign mercenaries. A short time 
after these events ^Abdul ""Aziz left Samad for the country of the Bani 
Bu Hasan in the J a^alan district, where he remained for several months 
without obtaining any active sujpport. 
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In the summer of 1878 ’Abdul ’Aziz made a movement against 
Masqatj eliciting a written protest from Colonel Miles ; his advance 
was arrested by Ghafiri opposition in Wadi Samail, but not until it 
had given rise to a panic in the capital, where the recollection of 
Bedouin brutalities in the previous year was still fresh. Apart from 
this scare, ’Oman, for the next few years, remained exempt from serious 

disturbances. 

In 1879 some trouble with the Hinds occurred at Gwadar, and in the 
same year Dhufar was re-occupied by troops from ’Oman, after an interval 
of fifty years ; but these events, which are related in the Annexures on 
Gwadar and Dhufar history, did not re-act on the home politics of ’Oman. 
There were local rebellions in Dhufar in 1880 and 1883. 

Such disturbances as occurred in ’Oman itself were piirely Ideal or 
tribal. One centred upon the fort of ’Ainainin Dhahirah, which early in 
1879 was seized from the Miyayihah by some Baluchis. The Baluchis 
retained it until 1881, when, being hard pressed by a large Ghafiri 
combination, they made it over to the Bani ’Ali of Yanqul : the Sultan, 
it may be remarked, by authorising the Baluchis to hold the fort in his 
name, had given great ofEence to Shaikh Barghash, the Tamimah of all the 
Ghafiris. Soon after taking possession of Bait-al- ’Ainain the Bani ’Ali 
made a successful sortie against the Ghafiri besiegers, in which over 
50 men were saidto have been killed. In 1881 the MiyaJ^ihah were at 
war with no less than eight other tribes. 

Another important dispute related to the fort of ’Awabi, which was 
held by the ’Abriyin and claimed by the Bani Eiyam. It was decided by 
the transfer of the fort in 1881, in consequence of an agreement, to the 
ownership of the Sultan, who retained in it the garrison of the ’Abriyin. 

But the most serious tribal affray Was one which resulted, in July 1881, 
from an old feud between the Bani Bu ’Ali and the Bani Bu Hasan 
in Ja’alan; it took the form of an attack, after five days notice given, 
by the Bani Bti ’ Ali assisted by the Jannabah, Bani Basib and Hishm 
upon the Bani Bu Hasan, whom they totally defeated in their own 
quarter of Jawabi-al-Khuwaisah and drove into the fort. This engage- 
ment was described as the most sanguinary ever fought between ’ Omam 
tribes, and was said to have cost the lives of 60 of the Bani Bu ’Ali and 
75 of the Bani Bli Hasan. 

In 1882 there was a recrudescence in ’Oman of political trouble 
of a graver kind. On the 11th of March Ibrahlm^bin-Qais once more 
seized Masna’ah; but, warned by previous experience, he carefuUy 
protected the British Indian traders from pillage, and the commercial 
life of the port continued undisturbed. The Sultan, however, was resolved 
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on recovering it by force of armB j and on tbe 9th and 10th of April 
he attacked the fort with an 18-pounder gun, H.M.S. Arab "" being 
present to watch events, but not to take part in the operations. Ibrahim 
himself was absent at Rustaq, and on the second day of the bombardment 
the fort was taken by assault, not without a number of casualties on 
either side. Turki then resumed possession of Masna^ah; and the 
success thus gained redounded considerably to his credit. 

In the month of June 1882, however, Saiyid ^ Abdul ^Aziz and 
Hamud the Jahafi succeeded in slipping through the ^Aqq pass j and on 
the 22nd they arrived at Wataiyah with the declared intention of attack- 
ing Matrah and Masqat. A protest by Major Grant, the Political Agent 
at Masqat, failed to divert them from their purpose ; but, on the 24th of 
June, influenced probably by the arrival of H.M.S. Arab which 
anchored off Matrah, the rebels substituted negotiations for threats and 
in the end extorted favourable terms from the Sultan, one condition 
being the payment of a pension of $200 a month to ^ Abdul ^Aziz. 
Saiyid Faisal, the Sultanas son, was then sent to punish the Nidahiyin 
for allowing the passage of the rebels through Wadi-al-^Aqq, but he 
allowed liimself to be deterred by the threats of Salih-biu-'^Ali and ^ Abdul 
^Aziz. 

Throughout the earlier part of 1888 Salih-bin-'’Ali was busy in prepar- 
ing the way for a supreme effort to depose Saiyid Turki ; but he had now 
lost the supiDort of Ibrahim of Rustaq, who in March of that year accepted 
a pension of $100 a month from the Sultan; and, though he still 
put Wbdul^Aziz prominently forward, it seems to have been his inten- 
tion, if successful, to set the religious recluse Hamud-bin- Faisal of Hustaq 
upon the throne. Salih made skilful use of dissensions among the 
Ghafiris of Wadi Samail and its tributary Wadis, especially of a 
dispute between the Nidabiyin and Bani Jabir about date jflautations 
at SaruT, to weaken the chief defence of Masqat against invasions from 
Sharqiyah. He was so successful that the confidence of Turki in the 
Nidabiyin was temporarily shaken, and the tribe repudiated their obliga- 
tion to hold the ^Aqq pass against the Sultanas enemies. 

Of the final attempt on Masqat, which was not made until October, 
there were several premonitory symptoms. In June Hamud the Jahafi 
attempted to make his way down to Masqat, but was stopped at Sarur 
by the loyal Bani Jabir and Siyabiyin tribes. At the middle of August 
Salih-bin- ^Ali and ^ Abdul ^Aziz were at Sarur, where they had come 
unopposed, to settle the dispute between the Nidabiyin and Bani Jabir; 
but, though they had a large force with them, they unaccountably returned 
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from SarixL' to Sharqlyali. At length, on the 19th of October, Colonel 
JVI lies, the Political Agent, received intimation from ■’Abdul ^Azlz of an 
impending attack on Masqat; it was accompanied by a request that 
arrangements should be made for removing British subjects out of harm-’s 
way. The Sultan, who on this occasion appeared to great advantage and 
showed much energy^ concentrated his forces to the number of about 500 
men for tbe defence of Masqat, leaving Matrah somewhat slenderly 
garrisoned ; this disposition, as events turned out, was the best that 
could have been made. Meanwhile British Indian subjects at Masqat 
were required by the Political Agent to ship their valuables and to be in 
readiness to embark themselves, and the Hindu traders at Matrah were 
brought round for greater safety to Masqat; but the K ho jabs of Matrah 
were left to their own discretion and elected, for the most part, to remain 
in their fort. On the 21st of October the advance guard of the rebel 
army arrived at Ruwi ; and at 1-80 a.m. on the 22nd a determined 
and altogether unexpected assault, led by ■’Abdul ■’Aziz in person, 
was made at three separate points upon the wall of Masqat town. 
This direct attack on Masqat by way of the Wadi-al-Kabir was 
considered to be a remarkable departure from the time-honoured 
custom by which Matrah was occupied first and used as a base 
against Masqat. The night was dark, the assailants were dressed in 
black and provided with scaling-ladders, and the garrison, though on 
the alert, were not expecting an alarm ; but the attack was repulsed, 
the Sultan himself proceeding to the ramparts ; and the rebels 
retreated with a loss of about 30 men killed and 60 wounded. ^ Abdul 
^Azlz fell back on Sidab and thence on Kuwi, rejoining Salih who had 
not risked his person in these operations, though a small nocturnal 
attack had been made by his men upon the walls of Matrah. 
On the 22nd the Sultan, doubtful of his ability to defend Masqat 
without assistance, obtained from the Political Agent a promise of 

support by H. M. S. Philomel ■’■’ which was then in harbour; 

and all British subjects in the town, except those attached to 

the Agency, were ordered to betake themselves to boats. During the 

day a welcome reinforcement of 70 Jannahah arrived from Sur in the 
Sultanas steam-yacht Dar-as-Salam ■’^; and in the evening Colonel Miles 
with the Philomel paid a visit to Matrah, and, after causing a couple 
of 7-inch shells to be thrown over the rebels^ position to prevent their 
advancing against the ill-defended walls, retm’ued to Masqat. On the 
28rd the Sultan asked that occasional shots might be fired by the 
Philomel to keep the_ enemy at a distance dming the following night, 
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and his request was granted. On the 34th the enemy appeared in force 
in the upper part of Wadi-al-KabIr and on the heights above Kalhuh, 
and annoyed towers guarding the water supply with musketry fire^ 
but could not eaptui’e them. On the 25th some friendly Shaikhs 
of the Hirth and Masakirah arrived with a contingent of 300 men^ and 
the fire of the Philomel was discontinued. On the day following 
a small fleet of boats entered the harbour, bringing reinforcements to 
the number of 700 men from various quarters, and^ all danger being 
now at an end, the town gates were thrown open and the garrisons permitted 
to leave their posts. On the same day Salih-bin-^Ali and ^Abdul ^Aziz 
broke up their camp at Ruwi and returned to Sharqlyah, leaving a small 
party behind to bring the wounded home. The rebels had lost about 
70 killed, including three or four Shaikhs ; and the Sultan regarded the 
operations as the most decisive in ^Oman since the battle of Dhank, in 
which the power of ^Azzan-bin-Qais was broken. The tribes principally 
implicated in this rebellion were the Hajriyin, Hirth and Habus ; but 
the Sultan subsequently stated that no tribe of Sharqiyah was entirely 
innocent of participation in the rising. The Bani Battash remained 
neutral, and the Bani Kalban and Bani Shakail declared for the Sultan. 

The army of the Sultan having increased at the end of the siege 
to about 3,000 men, he despatched a force of about 1,700 men, under 
his son Faisal, to follow up the rebels aud punish the disaffected Ghafiri 
tribes who had given them passage. The movements of Faisal, who 
did not start until the 3rd of November, were too leisurely to occasion 
any anxiety to the retreating enemy ; but he was successful in the 
second object of his mission and obtained the submission of the tribes 
in and about Wadi Samaii, besides compelling the Nidabiyin and Rahbiyin, 
after he had driven them|up Wadi-ab'^Aqq, to renounce their alliance with 
the Hinawis. On his return march Faisal visited the Ma^awal tribe, 
who had paid no revenue for three years, in their own valley ; and he 
carried off their principal Shaikh a prisoner to Masqat. The Sultan, on 
FaisaFs arrival, disbanded his levies and dismissed them all with presents to 
their homes. The operations by Faisal were said to have brought in 
fines to the amount of $19,800, exclusive of a fine of $12,000 imposed 
on the Ma'^awal, of which at least half was ultimately recovered. 

Internal Administration of Turki, 1875-1883. 

The domestic policy of Turki, after his resumption of power at the end 
of 1875, differed considerably from what it had been before, for he now no 
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longer favoured the Hinawi tribes but rather returned to dependence 
on the Ghafiris ; he paid more attention to the efiiciencj of his own 
military resources ; and he utilised the services of his own relations 
and of other respectable men more freely in the administration. 

The re-enhstment of foreign mercenaries, Hasawis and Najdis^ 
while it made the Sultan almost independent in his capital of tribal 
support; was not an unmixed benefit ; for the soldiery were prone to 
factions among themselves; and the behaviour of those among them who 
were Wahhabis was apt to be truculent. In 1879 the chief of the 
Hasawis at Masqat was murdered by the Najdis, and the fear of an 
armed struggle between the two corps was so great that H.M.S. 

Beacon was sent to strengthen the authority of the Sultan. In 1881 
a Hindu merchant was shot dead at Matrah, and so strongly did the 
Hindu community believe this murder to be the work of the Sultanas 
Wahhabi guard that they petitioned the Political Agent to take steps for 
its disbandment. In 1882 a daring robbery of a Khojah British subject 
was committed by a Wahhabi soldier at Matrah, and some difficulty 
was experienced by the Political Agent in obtaining reparation. 

The naval position of the Sultan was extremely weak after his 
return from Gwadar, during his sojourn at which place he had dis- 
posed of his only vessel; the corvette Rahmaiii; by selling her at 
Bombay. Inl876 Turki solicited the help of the British Government 
in obtaining a steam-vessel; the cost of the same to be deducted by 
instalments from the Zanzibar subsidy ; but the request was not 
favom'ably entertained. In the end, however, Turki received the steam 
yacht Dar-as-Salto as a gift from his brother the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
and she seems to have been of considerable service in strengthening his 
control over the coast. 

Turkics principal minister throughout this period of his reign was 
Sa‘*id-bin-Muhammad; the brother of his original ill-fated Wazlr, Thuwaini- 
bin-Muhammad. Entire confidence did not, however, exist between the 
Sultan and Sa^id ; moreover the latter was the enemy of Badar-bin-Saif, a 
consistent supporter of Turki who had governed Sohar as Wali ever since 
its capture in 1873. In consequence largely of the intrigues of Sa'id, 
Badar was removed from Sohar in 1878 and banished to Zanzibar; but 
Turki in 1879 allowed him to return to •'Oman and appointed him gover- 
nor of Matrah. Turki discovered a useful servant in a certain Sulaiman- 
bin-Suwailim, whom, from 1879 onwards, he employed chiefly in Dhufar. 

With most of his near relatives, except his brother ''Abdul ^Aziz, 
Turki was on friendly terms; but in 1876, on suspicion of intrigue^ he 
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deported his nephews ^Abdnl ^Azlz^ Muhammad^ Hamud and Hamdan, 
the sons of Thuwaini, to Qishm, where their brother Harib already resided ; 
Nasir-bin-Thnwaini, however, with whose conduct he was satisfied, 
was allowed to remain at Masqat. In 1877 an allowance was granted 
by Turki to the exiles ; but their brother Harib did not apparently relish 
their presence at Qishm, for he himself soon afterwards removed to the 
British settlement of Basidu. 

Turkics sons were now old enough-'to afford him some help in the 
government, and in 1880 he employed Faisal, the second eldest, as Wali 
at Hisn Samail and Nizwa, and Fahad, the third, as Wali of Barkah. 
Muhammad, the Sultanas eldest son, was in nominal or real charge of 
Soharfrom 1878 to the end of the period, but he early disgusted his 
father^s subjects there by his arbitrary behaviour and incompetence. 

An octroi duty of 5 per cent, on all produce entering the towns 
of Masqat and Matrah from landward was substituted by the Sultan 
in 1881 for one of 3 per cent. only. It caused much dissatisfaction among 
the neighbouring tribes and was perhaps one cause of their failure to sup- 
port the Government in 1883. 


Relations of Turki with, the British Government^ 1875-83. 


In the contest with ^ Abdul ^Aziz which ensued on ^rurki’s return 
from Gwadar at the end of 1875 the attitude of the local British officers 
was at first neutral, and the mediation between the brothers unsuccessfully 
attempted by the Political Agent was purely personal and unofficial ; 
but, as soon as the position of Turki was seen to be secure, the policy of 
modified support was resumed in his favour. 

Payment of the Zanzibar subsidy continued without interruption, 
and was very frequently made in advance of the due date in order to 
relieve some pressing necessity of the M^asqat Government. To meet the 
convenience of the Sultan, the instalments, which had at first been half- 
yearly, were made quarterly in 1876 j and in 1879 they became monthly. 
From the 1st of September 1883, the date on wMch His Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment assumed the exclusive direction rf Zanzibar affairs and from which 
the financial connection of the Government of India with that protectorate 
ceased, the subsidy became an entirely. Indian charge. It was paid, after 
1 87 3, in rupees at the rate of R s. 86,400 a year — the equivalent, presumably, 
at the time of conversion of $40,000 ; and the amount has not since been 
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reduced^ although the value of the dollar has declined in comparison 
with that of the rupee. 

General and naval assistance continued to be rendered to the Sultan by 
the Government of India under much the same conditions as formerly, but, 
perhaps, with somewhat less readiness. In 1876 the Government of India 
declined to undertake the custody of Hamud the Jahafi, whom the Sultan 
had arrested and wished to have confined in an Indian jail ; and in 1877 
they refused to lend the services of a ship of war for the recovery of 
Suwaiq, which Turki then considered as good as lost on account of the 
disloyalty of the governor. In 1880, at the request of the Sultan and to 
prevent the recipient from making a political use of the money, a sum of 
over |8,000, realised at the instance of the Indian Government on account 
of some rights of inheritance which ’Abdul ^Aziz possessed at Zanzibar, 
was paid over by instalments instead of in a lump sum. Implements of 
war and military stores were supplied to Turki from India at various times, 
some gratis and others on payment; and in 1888 the Eesident was 
authorised to assist him, unoflBcially, in obtaining drill instructors for his 
Baluch and African retainers. On at least three occasions written 
requests to refrain from an intended assault on Masqat or Matrah, 
were addressed by the Political Agent at Masqat to advancing rebels ; 
and Mr. Eobertson and Colonel Miles made a cautious use of British war 
ships to repel the serious attacks upon the capital in 1877 and 1888, 

^ their action in each case being subsequently approved by Government. In 
1881 it was intimated to the Political Agent that, on Turki’s death, the 
Government of India would not interfere, in event of the succession being 
disputed, unless to prevent the reunion of ^Oman and Zanzibar, 


Protection of British subjects in ^Oman, 1875-83. 


One other phase of British relations remains to be dealt with, namely 
the protection, during the period under consideration, of British subjects 
in ^Omto and the vindication of their just rights : such matters, in 
consequence of the extreme weakness about this time of the Sultan’s 
government, were far from easy of settlement. 

An unimportant but difficult and protracted case arose from a burglary 
at Sur, in June 1875, on the premises of a Hindu merchant j the offenders 
belonged to the Jannabah tribe, and the value of the goods stolen was 
^1,600. Neither ^ Abdul ^Aziz during his regency nor the Sultan 
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after his return from Gwadar was able to obtain any satisfaction from 
the Suris; but at length in July 1877 Mr. Robertson, the Political 
Agent, accompanied by the Sultan’s Wazir, proceeded to the spot in 
H.M.S. Teazer ’’ and, by threats of instant coercion, recovered 
the amount of the Banyan’s claim together with a fine of $^,000. 
The fine, after the cost of sending the ship had been deducted, was 
handed over to the Sultan, 

The raid of Hamud the Jahafi in Batinah, in the autumn of 1876, was 
the cause of some loss to Hindu traders at Saham, whose property was 
plundered partly by Hamud’s men and partly by the Yal Bu Qarain 
inhabitants of the town. The direct damage in this case was estimated 
at |8,544 ; but a claim was also brought for the amount of outstanding 
debts which the traders, in the expectation that they would not be able 
to return to Saham, feared that it might be impossible to recover. I^or 
the item of direct damage the Sultan was held responsible, inasmuch as 
the traders had been left defenceless through the unauthorised withdrawal 
of a guard at Saham by the Sultans Wali of Sohar, and he ultimately 
accepted the responsibility ; but in regard to the recovery of the debts it was 
ordered by Government that the procedure customary in such cases should 
be followed. When the traders subsequently wished to return from Sohar 
to Saham and Dil, both of which were uuwalled towns, objections were 
at first raised by the Sultan ; but, the British representatives having 
taken their stand upon an article in the Commercial Treaty of 1839 by 
virtue of which British subjects were at liberty to reside and trad^in 
any part of the Sultan’s dominions, the right of the traders to return was 
not, apparently, any further contested. 

The most important case of recovery of compensation for British 
subjects was that which resulted from the occupation of Matrah by the 
rebels in the rising of 1877. The damages in this instance were at first 
assessed at $15,000; and Mr. Robertson proposed, and Colonel Ross 
supported, a scheme by which one-fourtii of the compensation should be 
paid by the Sultan and the remaining thi'ee-fourths by the actual rebels, 
pressure being put on the latter by seizure of their exports at Sur and 
Matrah. The mail by which these recommendations were forwarded to 
India unfortunately went astray, and the whole question was entirely lost 
sight of until 1879, when it seems to have been decided that the British 
claim should be reduced to $10,000 and that payment should be 
demanded of Salih-bin-’Ali [.ersonally and of the Hajriyin, Hirth and 
Habus tribes, the Sultan, it would seem, being now excused from payment 
of any share. A notification was accordingly issued by the Resident, in 
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February 1880, in which Salih-bin“''Ali was called on to pay §1^500^ the 
Hajriyin $3,750, the Hirth $^,750 and the Habus $1,000 to the 
Sultan,^ whom the iiotrfieation declared tt» be acting in the matter with 
the full consent and support of the British Government ; and it was 
intimated that, if payment were not made within a month, the demand 
might possibly be increased. Various excuses, but no payments, were 
made by the tribes concerned ; and, in September 1880, the Sultan’s official 
Saif>bin-Badar in the Dar-as-Salam,^^ accompanied by Major Grant, 
Political Agent, in H.M.S. Woodlark,^^ proceeded to Sur to lay an 
embargo on produce belonging to the Hajriyin tribe which was said to 
have reached that port; hut the information on which they acted 
was incorrect, and no attachable property could be found. Eventually, with 
the coiicurrence of the Government of India, after a portion of the 
demand had been recovered by seizures, it was arranged between the 
Sultan and those of his subjects concerned that a tax of $1 per Bahar 
should be levied on all dates expoited from Sharqiyah, to whatever 
tribe belonging, and the proceeds devoted to paying off the indemnity. 
The right to realise this tax was apparently leased by the Sultan to his 
Hindu customs farmers ; and, $1,400 out of the collections having 
subsequently been withheld by them on account of other claims against 
His Highness, Turki was constrained to make good the amount by 
short drawals of the Zanzibar ’’ subsidy. The final settlement of the 
whole claim does nol^ appear to have been i*eported to Government ; but it 
was no doubt discharged, in process of time, by means of the temporary tax. 

In September 1882 a Hindu Faqir, a British subject, was murdered 
by night in the Miyabin quarter of Masqat town ; hut no clue could he 
obtained in the case. The murder of a Hindu merchant and the robbery 
of a Khojah at Matrah within the following two months have been 
mentioned above in' connection with the lawlessness of the Sultan’s 
Wahhabi guards. In the former of these cases there was uo proof against 
any individual, but in the second restitution and punishment of the 
culprit were obtained. 

A matter of an exceptional character, of which the British authorities were 
obliged to take cognisance, was an attempt by the inhabitants of Ras-al- 
Hadd to extort dues from vessels using the harbour of Khor-al-Jaramah, 
concerning which and the somewhat similar Khor-al-Hajar a dispute as 
to proprietorship seems to have existed between the people of Ras-al-Hadd 
and those of Sur. A British war vessel visited the spot in connection with 
this affair about 1877 j and again, in 1879, H.M .S. Ready at the request 
of the Sultan conveyed one of his officials to Sur and Ras-al-Hadd, when 

* The total of these s^ms is $9,000 only. Possibly there is a clerical error in 
the records. 
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the disputed harbours were declared free to all lawful traders and the 
diff4-ence between the A.rab disputants was at the same time composed. 
In 1880 fresh difficulties arose regarding the use of the two Khors, 
and the places concerned were visited by H.M.S. Woodlark and the 
Sultanas Dar-as-Salam.-*^ All tolls on trading vessels entering the 
Khors were now finally abolished ; but Nakhudas were required to pay for 
actual assistance received, and were advised to propitiate the local chiefs 
with occasional small presents. 


Events in ’Oman from the attack on Masqat by Salih-bin-’Ali 
and ’Abdnl ’Aziz to the death of Turki, 1883-88. 

The last five years of Turkics reign were free from dangerous combi- 
nations against his power, — a state of affairs due chiefly to the repulse of 
the rebels from Masqat in 1883 and to an important assurance of support, 
given by the British Government in 1886, which will be noticed 
further on. The position of the Sultan was now relatively strong : in 
1884 j he did not hesitate to reject the overtures of Salih-bin-’ Ali for a par- 
don ; and at the end of 1884?, when a new Shaikh of Ras-al-Hadd, appointed 
by him, was murdered by the former Shaikh, an expedition sent from 
Masqat in the Dar-as-Salam promptly deposed the rebel. Rumours 
of afresh attack to be made on Masqat, which prevailed in August 1885, 
died away unfulfilled. In July 1886 the Sultan was able to make a short 
trip into the interior, which he had not visited for many yeax’s. Tribal 
disorder and disregard for the Sultan’s authority continued, howevei*, in 
the more distant, and even in some of the nearer districts 3 but only 
two instances are deserving of notice. , 

The first was a rebellion of the Bani Battash, some of whom, in Septem- 
ber 1885, made an attack on the Sultan’s Wali of Quryat, killing one of 
his followers. Blood-money for this injury had already been partly paid, 
when Turki, in May 1886, without reference to his Wazir, caused 
Muhammad-bin-Shimas, the turbulent chief Shaikh of the tribe, to be 
seized and executed in his presence. In September the Bani Battash 
retaliated by attacking the Quryat fort, but were repulsed ; they succeeded, 
however, in looting some merchandise which was the property of a Hindu 
trader. In October ’Abdul ’Azrz, acting in concert with the Bani 
Battash, appeared at Hajir in Wadi Jannah or Hatat with 200 men, mostly 
Habus, but retired to Samad on a force being sent against him. A few 
days later a body of 1,200 men with one gun, under Badar-l£n-Saif and 
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the Sultanas sons^ marched inland from Quiyat^ routed the Bani Battash 
at Misfah; which they destroyed; and razed the fort of Mazara^, the 
tribal capital; to the ground. The Bani Battash then submitted and 
eventually paid a fine of |4;000. 

The second conspicuous example of defiance of the Sultanas authority was 
the unexpected seizure of Suwaiq; in July 1887; by Ibrahim-bin-Qais; 
whose allowance had been stopped by Turki and who was encouraged to 
activity by the prevalence of disorder in ^Oman Proper, Colonel Boss, 
however; with Colonel Mockler; went immediately to Suwaiq in the 
K.I.M.S. Lawrence and induced Ibrahim to evacuate the place quietly; 
on condition of his pension being restored ; and a Hinawi combination 
which Salih-bin-^Ali was forming in the Sharqiyah" District then imme- 
diately dissolved. 

The afEairs of Gwadar and Dhufar at this time are fully related 
in the Annexures to the present chapter ; in the former the principal 
event was a settlement, in 1886, with the Rind tribe ; in the latter a 
rebellion occurred in 1887; and there were suspicions of Turkish 
intrigue. 

Saiyid Turki; whose health had long been feeble, died on the 3rd of 
June 1888; a few days after receiving a visit at Masqat from his friend 
Colonel RosS; the British Political Resident. The Sultan, though feeble 
in character and sometimes treacherous in conduct, was of a mild and 
liberal disposition, and his death was felt to be a misfortune for ^Oman. 
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Administration of Turki, 1883-88. 


The Sultan’s authority at a distance from his capital was everywhere, 
even at the close of his reign, either nominal or precarious. In 1884 
Turki was obliged to remove his son Muhammad from the government 
of Sohar, where his rule was extremely unpopular ; and in the same year the 
fort of Tain was lost to the Bani Ruwahah and again recovered— though not 
without expense — by the Sultan, while Nizwa also passed out of his control 
into that of the Bani Riyam and was not so quickly retaken. From the 
port of Stir, notwithstanding its large trade, the Sultan derived only 
|a,000 a year as customs; and a scheme devised in 1884, to improve 
matters in this respect by enclosing the town with a wall, ended in nothing. 
In May 1885 an attempt by Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, "Wali of Izki, 
to seize Farq for the Sultan ended in a fiasco. In June 1887 the 
Snlt&n was deprived of Birkat-al-Moz hy a Shaikh of the Bani Riyam 
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and condoned his conduct; and the temporary loss of Suwaiq in the follow- 
ing mouthy already mentioned^ was an indirect consequence of the 
injury to his prestige resulting from the Birkat-al-Moz incident. 

Turkics mind^ in his last days, was somewhat unhinged by his suffer- 
ings^ and about a month before his death he even dismissed his Wazir 
Sa’id-bin-M uhammad on suspicion of practising sorcery against his 
life ; but otherwise; duiiug the concluding years of his reigH; Turki 
enjoyed a reputation for sound judgment in tribal affairs and for skill 
in the management of his Arab subjects. He conciliated the people and 
kept before his eyes the Arab ideal of a sovereign; — that of a Shaikh 
of Shaikhs; primus inter pares : in short he was a weak, but not an 
evil, ruler. 


Special Relations of Turki With the British Government, 

1883-88. 


The financial support of the British Government was continued by 
means of the Zanzibar subsidy, a check being however imposed on 
the granting of advances of the same by the Political Agent on his 
own responsibility ; and a marked extension was given to the policy of 
armed assistance to the Sultan in his difficulties. 

In 1885, when rumours of disaffection in the Sharqiyah district 
once more became rife, it was suggested by Colonel Ross, the British 
Political Resident in the Gulf, that an explicit announcement should 
be made to all concerned that the British Government would not allow 
attacks npon the towns of Masqat and Matrah, where British subjects 
conferment on possessed valuable interests, to be permanently successful, but would, 
necessary, expel the rebels who occupied them and replace Saiyid Turki 
1886. in possession. Colonel Ross argued that Use and wont had made it 

impossible to decline future requests from Turki for armed assistance, 
and that, such being the case, it would be well to declare clearly the 
policy of Government, inasmuch as the mere declaration would probably 
suffice to prevent attacks on the capital ; the guarantee, however, should 
be personal to Tiu'ki and should not extend to his successors. The Gov- 
ernment of India, reposing confidence in Colonel Rosses knowledge of the 
situation and in the soundness of his judgment, authorised an announce- 
ment to the Sultan, and to his rivals and enemies, that the British Gov- 
ernment had for especial reasons resolved to uphold Saiyid Turki in 
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repelling unprovoked aggression during his lifetime, but that as their 
normal policy towards ’Oman was one of non-interference in dynastic strug- 
gles and internal administration, their active support would not necessarily 
be continued to his children. This decision was announced at a public 
Darbar held in the palace at Masqat on the 13th of July 1886 ; the 
principal object of the Darbar, as such, was however the presentation 
to Turki of the insignia of the G.C.S.I., which had been conferred on 
him. ■’Abdul ’Aziz had been invited to attend, but had declined 
to come in unless the safe-conduct given him by the Sult§n were 
guaranteed by the British Political Agents — a condition which could not be 
granted. The Secretary of State, when informed of the assurance 
respecting British support, regarded it with some misgiving and directed 
a condition to be attached, namely that the s upport promised would be 
continued only so long as His Highness should conduct his administration 
in a manner not unsatisfactory to the Government of India. The 
results of the announcement however justified the anticipations of Colonel 
Ross, for no serious effort was again made by rebels to overthrow 
Turki’s government j and its effect appeared also in the readiness 
with which Ibrahim-bin-Qais restored Suwaiq to the Sultan in 1887, 
as already described, when called upon to do so by the British 
authorities. 

It may be added here that, under British advice, Turki in 1886 
declined overtures from residents of Dibah, Khor Fakkan and 
Kalba for the annexation of the Shamailiyah tract to the ’Oman 
Sultanate. 

The protection of British subjects in ’Oman and reparation for 
minor injuries sustained by them at the hands of unruly tribesmen 
continued to be subjects demanding constant attention. In 1883 the 
British S, S. Knight of the Bath ” was wrecked on the Kuria Muria 
islands ; but the crew, having made their way to an Arab village 
near Ras Sauqirah, remained there in safety until relieved by 
a vessel which was despatched from Bombay on the facts being 
reported at Masqat. In spring 1884 the safety of the Indian traders 
at Saham was threatened by Bedouin incursions from Dhahirah j and 
the Political Agent suggested, and obtained, an increase of the Sultan’s 
garrison at that place. At the beginning of 1886 raids were made 
in the neighbourhood of Sohar and Shinas by the Baiii ditab, 
’Awamir and other predatory tribes, and H.M.S. Osprey ” was sent 
to Shinas ; but the compensation for incidental damage to Hindu 
traders, chiefly through exaction of blackmail, was paid by the Sultan. 
In January 1886 the Khojah merchants at Khaburah^ who W^re 
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British subjects^ complained of extortion and personal ill-nsage by 
Hamad-bin-Nasir^ the Wali of the town ; and the British Political 
Agent was successful in obtaining from the Sultan the removal of 
that official and the payment of $100 as an indemnity to the 
sufferers. The misconduct of the Bani Battash resulted^ in September 
1886^ in some loss to a Hindu trader at Quryat, but it was doubtless 
made good out of the fine soon after recovered from the tribe. In 
April 1887 two boats of H*M.S. Kingfisher/*’ while lying at anchor at 
Sur; were fired on by night from the shore and obliged to put to sea for 
safety ; but no damage was done^ nor could any clue to the author 
of the outrage be obtained. At Sur in July 1887 one Hindu trader 
was beaten and another kidnapped by the Aulad Kasib^ a small 
section^ originally of the Jannabah, who had attached themselves to 
the Bani Bu ^Ali ; but the necessity for action by the Sultan or by the 
British Government was obviated by prompt and friendly action on the 
j)art of the Shaikhs of the Bani Bu ^Ali. 


Eelations of Turki with Zanzibar throughout his reign, 1871-88. 


The reign of Turki in ^Oman was almost exactly synchronous 
with that of his brother Barghash over Zanzibar. In 1871 or 
187*^ Turki wrote to Barghash, claiming payment of the Zanzibar 
subsidy under threats of a rupture, and professed anxiety to 
make an attempt on Zanzibar ; but, from the time that payment 
of the subsidy was undertaken by the British Government, the 
brothers seem to have remained upon excellent terms : indeed in 
1880 Saiyid Turki proposed to retire from the sovereignty of '’Oman 
in favour of Saiyid Barghash. Gifts were frequently exchanged, the 
more valuable being sent by Barghash, who in 1884i presented Turki 
with Rs. 32',000 to make good a deficit caused by the rebellion in ^Oman 
in the previous year and in 1886 gave him the S. S. "" Sultani : the 
Har-as-balam steam yacht, also, was a gift from Zanzibar. In 
ISIarch 1888 Barghash paid a visit to ■’Oman and spent a week at 
the hot springs, of BOshar, hoping in vain for relief from a fatal disease 
by which he was attacked ; Turki treated him with great distinc- 
tion and received in retuim a present of $50,000. Both brothers 
died within three months of this their last meeting. 
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Eelations of Turki with. Persia, 1871-88. 

By the expulsion of Salim from the Sultanate of ^Oman in 1868 Non-renewal 
the lease of Bander ^Abbas and its dependencies, then only two ?^tba^lease^ 
months old, was annulled; and the Persian Government proceeded notwitlistand- 
to grant a new one in favour of Haji Ahmad Khan, apparently the infe^ention, 
very minister of Saiyid Salim who had taken part in the negotiations 1S71. 
for the lease of 1868. During the reign of ^Azzan, and for some time 
subsequently, this individual, notwithstanding some vicissitudes which 
are described in another place, succeeded in maintaining his position 
as leaseholder under the Persians; but in 187^ he was superseded by 
one Ahmad Shah of Minab. Meanwhile, however, the question of 
the Bandar ^Abbas lease was not lost sight of by Turki, who several 
times api^lied for British aid in obtaining it. In 1871 the good 
offices of the British Eesident at Tehran were brought into play on his 
behalf ; but the Shah evidently distrusted the policy of ^Omani 
Sultans on Persian soil, and the lease was in the end refused. The 
Persian Government stated on this occasion that an agent of the Sultan, 
if one should be stationed at Bandar ''Abbas, would be treated with 
proper respect, but that he would not be officially recognised. In 1875 
the Persian Government, who now treated Haji Ahmad Khan as a 
Persian subject, pressed certain claims of his to property at Masqat on 
the attention of Turki through the medium of the British Govern- 
ment ; but it was alleged by Turki in reply that Haji Ahmad Khan 
had left Masqat in 1 868, two years before the Sultan'^s own accession, 
and that he had subsequently removed all his personal property to 
Persia. In 1875 Turki was still desirous that the lease of Bandar 
^ Abbas should be renewed to him. In 1879 he made a telegraphic 
offer to the Shah^s government for the lease of Bandar ^ Abbas, with- 
out result, and was anxious to appoint a representative at the place ; 
but the Political Agent at Masqat, by referring to what had been said 
on the subject by the Persian authorities in 1871, was able to dissuade 
him from his purpose. 


Eelations of Turki with the Ottoman Porte, 1871-88* 

In the earlier years of Turkics reign Ottoman military transports on the 
way to or from Basrah occasionally anchored in Masqat harbour. The 
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Turks were at this time^ on account of the recent annexation of Hasa^ 
regarded with much suspicion throughout Arabia ; and the treatment 
by the Sultan of the Turks with whom he was brought in contact 
appears to have been so uncivil as to necessitate a bint by the British 
authorities that he should be more circumspect. In 1873 some 
trouble was caused by the purchase of four persons at Masqat, as 
slaves, by the chief officer of a passing Turkish vessel ; and between 
1875 and 1886, as explained in the separate history of Dhufar, the 
Turks seems to have encouraged the pretensions of the Moplah, Saiyid 
Fadhlj to ownership of that district of the ^ Oman Sultanate. 


General relations of tke British Government with Turki 
throughout his reign, 1871-88. 


The financial and naval policy of the British Government towards 
Saiyid Turki has been described, stage by stage, in some of the foregoing 
paragraphs ; but a few other features of Anglo- ^Omani relations still 
remain to be mentioned. 

The Sultan, during his reign, received numerous marks of British favour, 
among which were his investment, already alluded to, with the G.C.S.I,, 
in 1886, and the presentation to him in 1887 of two batteries of 
12^-pounder guns, with carriages and ammunition complete, for the defence 
of his Masqat forts. Turki on his part was the donor, at different times, 
of gifts to Her Majesty Queen Victoria and to the Viceroy of India ; and 
in 1887 he caused the jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen to be celebrated 
at Masqat witb much eclat and rejoicing. 

The Treaty fou the suppression of the Slave Trade, obtained by Sir Bartle 
Frere in 1873, was of great value ; but the sincere efforts of the Sultan 
to enforce it, in co-operation with the British Government, tended to make 
him unpopular with certain classes of his subjects. His loyalty in slave 
trade matters may thus have been one cause of his extreme dependence on 
British support j and it certainly was a principal reason of the personal 
regard in which he was held by the British political officers with whom 
he had to do. 

An important question of status was satisfactorily settled, in 1873, 
by Turkics unqualified recognition in writing of the amenability to 
British jurisdiction of the subjects of Native Indian States resident in 
^Oman, and of the applicability in their case of treaty provisions relating to 
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British subjects proper. Various other matters connected with status and 
jurisdiction were settled during the reign of Turki. 

Commercial discussions in the reign of Turki related largely to the sea 
customs, which were, and are, the financial mainstay of the “^Oman State. 

In 1867 a concession had been obtained foom the Sultan of the day 
in favour of the British India Steam Navigation Company, by which only 
one-eighth of the legal transhipment duty of 5 per cent, should be charged, 
or, if the goods were landed for transhipment, a rebate of seven-eighths 
should be allowed on reshipment. In 1871 a movement was made by the 
Company to obtain the total abolition, in so far as they were concerned, of 
transhipment duty; and in 1872 the Sultan consented to forego all 
duty upon transhipments of Gulf cargo, if made without landing the 
goods, for Aden or Zanzibar. A test case, which occurred in 1874, showed 
that this exemption was not intended by the Sultan to apply to goods 
taken ashore pending transhipment. 

In a letter, dated the 10th of February 1875, a wider application was 
given by the Sultto to the concession, ^granted by his father in 
1846, in respect of the dues on cargo landed from damaged vessels and 
subsequently reshipped. 

Various questions of taxation, also, were agitated from time to time. In 
1872, a system of manifests and reports for vessels entering and leaving 
the harbour of Masqat having been introduced by the Sultan in order 
to meet the wish of the British authorities for shipping statistics, a 
fixed fee of $2 per manifest and a graduated fee of Re. I per 50 tons of 
cargo began to be levied under his orders. The Resident was inclined to 
think that these proceedings were partly at variance with the terms of the 
Commercial Treaty of 1839, but he was instructed that no exception need 
be taken to the new charges unless the rates were increased, and that it 
would be enough to remind the Sultan of Article 9 of the Treaty. 

In 1877 weighment dues, instituted by SaTd early in his reign, and 
wharfage dues, instituted by Turki in 1873, were found to exist at 
Masqat. The amounts of both were moderate j but the Sultan, on the 
matter being mentioned to him, issued a notice making the payment of 
either charge optional in the case of British Indian subjects. 

In 1880 some Banyans, relying on Article 10 of the Commercial Treaty^ 
protested against a monopoly of dyeing silk for the Arab market which 
brought $2,000 or $3,000 a year into the Sultan's treasury ; but the 
Government of India thought that there was no need to interfere with 
this long-established arrangement. 

* Tide page 467 
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In 1881 the octroi tax in the towns of Masqat and Matrah 
was enhanced from about 2- per cent, to 5 per cent, and, instead of being 
included in the annual contract for the sea-cnstoms, was farmed out as a 
separate tax and fetched $15^500 for the first year. This innovation^ already 
mentioned above,* was not regarded as unfair to British subjects, but it 
was irritating to the rural Arabs and was expected to drive trade to Sur. 

In 1879 mention was made for the first time of a tax better known in 
after years ; it was at first described as a tax on country produce imported 
from the interior into the towns of the coast. By 1886 the rate of 
this tax, originally lower, had been enhanced to 5 pei cent., and the 
tax had virtually assumed the form of an impost on dates exported from 
the coast of ^ Oman to places abroad and was represented as a 
substitute for one of the ordinary taxes on agricultural produce 
which the Sultan was unable to collect from growers io the far 
interior. The Government of India seem to have considered it doubtful 
whether the tax was really, as some of their officers contended, an 
export tax ; and, further, whether the silence of the commercial treaty of 
1 839 on the subject of export duties gave sufficient ground for protest 
against the imposition of such. No effort was therefore made at this- 
time to get the tax withdrawn ; but the Sultan, in consideration of thus 
receiving a consolidated duty of 5 per cent., abolished some other petty 
dues which existed in the seaport towns. It was subsequently ruled by 
the Government of India that no objection could be taken to the levy of 
a tax, even if exceeding 5 per cent., upon tobacco exported by sea from 
Batinah to Masqat, inasmuch as any understanding with the Sultan 
in regard to export taxes could have reference only to exports for abroad. 

In 1885 a complaint, first heard in 1880, was renewed ; it was that 
British Indian subjects exporting dates from Matrah were being compelled 
to send their goods to Masqat for weighment and assessment of duty. 
Representations by the Political Agent resulted in the discontinuance for 
the time being of this innovation, and no attempt was made to re-intro- 
duce it in the time of Tmki. 

It may he mentioned here that in 1880 the Government of India 
fixed the boundary between the political jurisdictions of their Aden 
and Masqat representatives at Ras Sajar on the soiathern coast of 
Arabia : also that the Masqat Agency was for the first time provided 
with a military guard in the same year, the guard consisting of a haval- 
dar^s detachment of Indian infantry. 

The character of Saiyid Turld^s reign and his personality favoured the 
free movement of the British Political Agent iu.the interiorof 'Oman, 


^ VidQ page 612 anU* 
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and full advantage was taken of these circumstances by Colonel Miles^ who 
seems to have possessed many personal friends among the leading men 
of the country. In 1875 Colonel Miles made anexcmsion from Sohar to 
Bai’aimi by Wadi-al-Jizi and back ; in 1876 he visited Nak hi, crossed 
Jabal Akhdhar and returned to Masqat by Wadi Samail; in 1884? he 
entered Wadi Tayin by the Qahza pass and made his way home by 
Quryat and a route adjacent to the coast ; and in 1885-1886 he naade 
an extensive tour through ^Oman Proper and Dhahirah and came back vtd 
Rustaq. 


Relations of Turki during Ms reign with non-Asiatic powers 
other than Britain, 1871-88. 


With European powers except Britain, and with the United States 
of America, '*Oman had but little contact in the time of Turki. 

In 1877, not without the assistance of the British Resident in the 
Persian Q-ulf, a commercial Declaration was exchanged between the 
Government of the Netherlands and the Sultan of ■’Oman ; it provided 
that, in matters of export, import, and transit trade, most favoured 
nation treatment should be extended by each of the signatories to the 
other. 


Commercial 

Declaration 

exchanged 

with the 

Netherlands, 

1877. 


In 1880 a Consul at Masqat was appointed by the United States of 
America in the person of Mr. Maguire, a British merchant. In 1881 
Mr. Maguire was recognised by the French Government as Consular 
Agent of Prance in ^Oman. 


American and 
French Con- 
sular Agencies 
established at 
Masqat, 1880- 
81. 


SAIYID FAISAL-BIN-TURICI, 
from 1888. 

Accession of Faisal, 1888. 

Saiyid Turki left three sons ; the eldest, Muhammad, was the son of 
a negress, while the second and third, Faisal and Fahad, were Abvs- 
sinians on the maternal side. All three had served as Walis under their' 
father, and had gained some experience of pubHc affairs ; but Muhammad, 
whodiad been unsuccesful as Governor of Sohar, was disqualified by- 
appearance and manner, as well as by want of capacity, for succession 
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to the Sultanate of ^Oman. Turki towards the end of his life had 
expressed a wish to separate Gwadar from the rest of his dominions and 
to leave it to Muhammad ; but the idea was not countenanced by the 
British authorities^, and no step was taken by Turki towards carrying it 
into effect. On the decease of Turki, the sovereignty was assumed by Faisal, 
who in 1881 had married his cousin ^Alaiyah, daughter of Thuwaini, and 
whose claims were suppoi*ted by his brother Fahad ; and Muhammad, 
conscious of his inferiority and unsupported by any party, made no 
effort to assert his claims. Most of the Shaikhs of ^Oman, including 
the treacherous SMih-bin--^Ali, Harithi, responded in loyal terms to the 
announcement by Faisal of his own succession ; and, contrary to the 
general expectation, no disturbance of the general peace took place. The 
age of Saiyid Faisal at his accession was about 2S. 


Internal events in ’Oman from the accession of Faisal to the 
rebellion of 1895. 


Loss of 
*Aw5bi and 
failure of an 
attempt by 
Faisal to 
recuver it. 


The proceedings of the L'ritish Government, chiefly the continuance 
to Faisal of the Zanzibar subsidy without interruption, the 
discouragement of '’Abdul '’Aziz and Ibrabim-bin-Qais, and the 
ultimate recognition of Faisal as Sultan in 1890, are discussed in a 
later paragraph ; here we shall relate only such events of the first part of 
his reign as belong to the internal history of the country. 

The first emergency with which the new ruler had to deal was the 
loss of ’Awabi ; this fort, well placed for watching the valley of Eustaq, 
had in 1881, as the result of a dispute between the ^Abriyin and Bani 
Riyam tribes, passed quietly into the possession of Saiyid Turki. On 
the 2nd of September 1888 'Awabi was captured by Ibrahim-bin-Qais 
after a stout resistance by the garrison ; and on the 18th of the same 
month Faisal, accompanied by bis brother Muhammad and by Tahnnn, 
son of Shaikh Zaid of Abu Dhabi, proceeded in the Sultani to 
Barkab, where a tribal levy of about 3,000 men was collected. The 
Sultana’s force reached Wushail in Wadi Fara^ without opposition, and 
Faisal approached near enough to the Rust^ fort to shell it with field 
guns, of which he had bronght three with him ; but his troops, whom 
he was unable to pay, were anxious to avoid serious fighting, and the 
YM Sa'’ad tribe suddenly rose in his rear and cut his communications 
with the coast. After less than a month^s campaign the defection of 
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the Bani Ghafir obliged Faisal to consent to the retention of *Awabi by 
Ibrahim. He then slipped away by night to Masqat to avoid the 
necessity of paying the remnants of his army; and, though the Yal 
Sa^ad soon afterwards sought and obtained his forgiveness, the general 
result of the expedition was damaging to his prestige. 

The most important internal occurrences of the period were, however, 
disloyal Hinawi movements in the Sharqiyah District and dissensions 
between Hinawis and Ghafiris in Wadi Samail. The Sharqiyah troubles 
favoured the endeavours of ^Abdul ^Aziz to make good his 
claims to the throne ; and, but for the attitude of Salih-bin-^Ali, whom 
Faisal succeeded in alienating from ^Abdul ^Aziz and in attaching to bis 
own cause for a time, they might have had dangerous consequences. 

In April 1889 there were rumours of a Hinawi rising in aid of 
^ Abdul ^Aziz, who about the same time paid a visit to his friend the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi ; in May several attempts were made by Salih- 
bim’ Ali to bring about a reconciliation between ^Abdul ^Aziz and Faisal, 
but without success ; and about the middle of July a letter was received 
by the British Political Agent at Masqat from ^Abdul '^Aziz, in which 
the latter announced his intention of attacking Masqat. At the end of 
July ^ Abdul ^Aziz actually advanced from Samad in the direction of 
Masqat ; but he was repulsed from the Qahza pass by a tribal gathering 
of 600 men and fell back again on Samad. In January 1 8^?0 the free- 
booter Hamud-bin-Sa^id the Jahafi, descending from Sharqiyah by way of 
Rustaq where he was joined by Hamud and Sa'^ud, the sons of ^Azzaa- 
bin-Qais, arrived with ^00 men at Ghubrah, a little to the west of 
Matrah, and there halted to await the arrival of ^Abdul 'Aziz. All the 
more direct passes between Samad and Masqat having been blocked by 
the influence of Salih -bin- 'Ali and of Rashid-bin-'Ozaiz, the Sultanas inde- 
fatigable Wali of Samail, ’Abdul ^Aziz was unable at once to join his 
associate ; but the nearness and well-remembered character of the Jahafi 
threw the town of Masqat into a panic, and on the night of the 13th 
January there was much firing from the walls at an imaginary enemy. 
Not until the beginning of February, when Saiyid Faisal had collected 
2,000 adherents at Masqat and his Wali of Sohar had arrived at Wadi- 
al-Qasim in Batinah with a contingent of 4 j 50 Na^im Bedouins, did anj 
advance take place against ^Abdul Aziz and Hamud, who were now on 
the point of effecting a junction near Sib. On Saiyid Faisal taking ship 
for Sib, however, the enemy retired to the interior ; and Saiyid Fahad, who 
commanded his brother’s land forces, marched unopposed to Jammah, 
here he remained until it was clear that no further danger was to be appye- 
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Final depaic- 
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’Abdul ' Aziz 
from ’Oman, 
1890. 


Dissensions 
between 
Hinawia and 
Gbairis, 
1890-93. 


tended. The Na^im contingent, disappointed of actire service, looted the 
Yal Sa’ad country as they passed through it on their homeward journey. 
Hamud-bin-Sa'id, deserted by his followers and unable to regain Sharqiyah 
by crossing the intervening hostile country without an escort, made his 
submission to the Wali of Barkah and was pardoned by Saiyid Paisal 
and sent home in safety. The movement against Saiyid Faisal which 
we have just described had apparently the sympathy, but not the active 
support, of Ibrahim-bin-Qais, whose allowance had been discontinued by 
the new ruler. 

^ Abdul ^Aziz remained at Eust^ until the end of March 1890, when 
he left for Abu Dhabi. In June be arrived at Bushehr and, after an 
interview with the Resident, sailed for Bombay, whence he did not again 
return to vex the politics of ^Oman. Until his death in 1907 he continued 
to reside in the Bombay Presidency, supported by the bounty of his 
relatives, the Sultans of ^Oman and Zanzibar. 

The passage of Hamud the Jahafi through the country at the begin- 
ning of 1890 was the indirect cause of much trouble between the Hinawis 
and Ghafiris in W adi Samailj and eventually communication between 
coast and interior was interrupted, and the trade of Masqat and Matrah 
brought to a standstill. In January 1890 some 400 sheep were raided ; 
by Hamud^s following from the Ghafiri Rahbiyin, and the Rahbiyin almost 
immediately retaliated by an attack, in Wadi Samail, on a caravan belong- 
ing to the Hinawi A1 Wahibah and Habus tribes; 40 camels were 
carried off and 6 members of the Hinawi caravan were killed in this affair. 
In the last week of November 1890 a caravan of 80 camels from Masqat, 
laden chiefly with goods belonging to the Hinawi Hirth, was completely 
plundered, on its way up Wadi Samail, by the Ghafiri Bani Jabir. The 
Khafir or protector of the caravan, himself a Maskari and therefore of 
the Ghafiri faction, then took to the hills with a gang of about ^0 men, 
closed all routes to Sharqiyah, and began committing murders up to the 
very gates of Masqat and Matrah ; he was seconded in his efforts by a 
Hinawi gang which ^Abdullah, the son of Salih-bin-'Ali, brought with 
him on a visit to Masqat in January 1891, This condition of affairs, 
which continued until April, was exceedingly detrimental to the trade 
of Masqat and Matrah, for neither could merchandise be sent for sale to 
the up-country districts nor could debts outstanding there be realised ; 
and It was feared at one time that a number of the British Indian traders 
in those towns would be obliged to suspend business. At length in the 
beginning of May 1891, at the invitation of Salih-bin-' Ali, the Sultan, 
who had hitherto shown a reprehensible apathy in the matter, intervened 
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tbrough Rasliid-bin-'’OzaiZj his Wali of Samail ; and peace was 
arranged on condition that $1^800 should be paid as damages by the 
Glia (iris of Samail to the Hinawis of Sharqiyah^ in settlement of all 
claim‘=:. On the Hinawi side the Hahns were not satisfied with the 
award of the Sultan^ and in August 1S9"Z they re-opened the feud by 
raiding 700 goats from the Rahbiyin; by way of reprisal a mixed force of 
Rahbiyin, Nidabiym and Bani Jabir invaded their country, doing 
much material damage, and cut them off by a strict blockade from direct 
access to Masqat. In the result, trade by the main highway from the 
coast to the interior of ^Oman ceased altogether during the latter part of 
1892 ; and in January 1893 the Sultan found himself obliged once more 
to intervene. In a meeting held at Sib he gave judgment in favour of 
the Ghafiris against the Habus for $1,200 ; but, as he virtually undertook 
the discharge of this liability himself, the Habus returned jubilant to 
their homes, and on their way raided some cattle from the tribes with 
whom they had just been reconciled. 

In October 1892, before this settlement, Hamtid the Jahafi made a 
fresh attempt to raid in Batinah, but he was taken ill and had to return 
to Sharqiyah. 

In 1894 disturbances were renewed in Wadi Samail, between the A1 
Boshar, supported by the other Hinawis, and the Ghafiris of the valley ; 
but the Sulf an, by the instrumentality of Rashid-bin-'^Ozaiz, was again 
able to patch up a seeming settlement. 

The Samail valley and the Masqat district were not however, during 
these years, the only scene of tribal disorders in which the government 
of ''Oman were directly or indirectly interested, 

A sei'ious faction fight having occurred at Khasab in Ruus-aHibal 
between the Kumazirah and Bani Hadiyah, sections of the Shihuh, 
Saiyid Faisal in August 1888 despatched his brother Fahad and others to 
the spot in the Sultaiii ; and the offending Shaikhs of both parties, 
whom the emissaries brought back with them, were interned for a time in 
Fort Jalali at Masqat. 

In Dhahirah, at the end of 1889, somewhat serious fighting took 
place between the Bani Kalbto and Na^im on the one side and the Bani 
^Ali on the other, in which the Bani ^Ali were worsted j and raids 
committed by the tribes of Dhahirah on those of Batinah led, in the 
winter of 1 892-93, to a blockade of the routes from the coast into Dhahirah 
by the Yal Sa'^ad, and to a combination against the Yal Sa^ad by the 
Ya'aqib, Bani Kalban and Bani Shakail. The disputants in the last case 
rejected the mediation of the Sultan and continued to fight out their 
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differeuces until the end of 1898^ when, after a bloody encounter at 
Mabrah^ they submitted their feud to the arbitration of Ibrahim- bin-Qais. 
The comparatively civilised district of Batinah was not itself free from 
internal trouble ; and a serious attack on the Hawasinah of Ghaizain^ which 
was made by the Bani ^Umrin February 1891^ was followed by severe 
reprisals. 

In 1893, the Bani Hina of ^Omto Proper became embroiled with the 
Bani *Umr and Bani Kalban, apparently in consequence of aggressions 
committed by the first-nainCn^ on the A1 Khamaiyis near Hail Bani Hina, 
and were also attacked, for a difEerent reason, by the Bani Shakail ; 
in both contests the Bani Hina were worsted in the field, and the 
disputes were eventually settled by arbitration — ^the former, relating to 
the k\ Khamaiyis, by Ibrahim -bin- dais, and the latter by Salih-bin-^Ali. 
Tn August 1894 Hilal-bin-Zahir, a prominent Shaikh of the Bani Hina 
who had usurped the fort of ITizwa from an A1 Bu Sa’idi Wall during the 
reign of Turhi, was murdered by the eldest son of the Saiyid whom he had 
displaced ; but his son, Badar-bin-Hilab retained possession of the place. 

In 1893, Clurtab a celebrated Sharqiyah raider, by threatening 
Quryat obliged the Sultan to take special measures for the protection 
of that town ; but he afterwards retired and begged for forgiveness. In 
the same year an ancient feud broke out afresh between the Bani Muqim 
and the Salut of Tiwi, and considerable loss of life occurred ; Saiyid 
Fahacl, who was sent by his brother to arrange the dispute, failed to 
do so; and it was finally composed by Salih-bin-^Ali. At the end of 
1888, and again in May 1889, fighting took place at Sur between the 
Jannahah and Bani Bu ^Ali tribes, and the good offices of the Sultan 
were exercised, not without effect, upon both occasions ; but in 1898, 
when desultory hostilities began in Ja^alan between the Bani Bu 'Ali 
and their old enemies the Bani Bu Hasan, last reconciled by Turki in 
1887, it was Salih-bin-^Ali and not Saiyid Faisal who eventually 
brought about a truce. The Bani Bu ^Ali were at this time much 
weakened by a deadly internal blood-feud, which had originated in 1887 
from the murder of the Tamimah of the tribe, Muhammad-bin-Majid, 
by a man of the Sinadah section. The original murder was revenged by 
the assassination of Yusuf-bin-^Ali, a Shaikh of the Sinadah, and 
^Abdullah-bin-SaHm was elected Tamimah in place of Muhammad ; but 
the feud continued, and in 1891 Hamud-bin-Majid, the slayer of Yusuf- 
bin*^Ali, was himself killed by a relative of his victim. 

A terrible cyclonic storm may be mentioned here, which lasted from 
midnight of the 4th to midnight of the 5th June 1890, Its ravages 
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extended along tlie coast from Sur to Suwaiq and inland as far as Wadi 
Samail. At Masqat ll’Sl inches of rain fell in 24 hours ; and it was 
calculated that throughout *Oman more than 700 persons were killed, 
and more than 100,000 valuable date palms uprooted, by the violence of 
the elements. 


Administration and character of Faisal, 1888-94. 


It will have been observed from the foregoing that the Sultan, 
between 1888 and 1894, played on the whole a less conspicuous and 
successful part in reconciling tribal differences than his subject Salih-bin- 
^Ali or the jtMii-rebel Ibrahim-bin-Qais : in fact his policy, froin 
carelessness rather than from incapacity, was apathetic and estranged 
from him even the best disposed tribes. 


Management 
of the tribes. 


other aspects of his rule, hardly more satisfactory, also claim 
attention. The reign of Faisal commenced with the loss of Awabi and 
an unsuccessful expedition to recover it ; and his efforts during the 
next few years to extend his direct authority, or to recover it where 
lost, were all equally unfortunate. In September 1891 the Sultan went 
by sea to Masna'ah, taking his brother Fahad and 150 men with him, 
and marched thence by land to Nakhl, Khodh and Samail ; but if, as 
is believed, his object was to visit 'Oman Proper and promote his 
interests there, it was frustrated by the Bani Riyam, who refused to 
give him passage into that district. In November 1891 Faisal left by 
land for Batinah with a field gun, but the vigilance of Ibrahim-bin-Qais 
prevented the attempt on 'Awabi which it was probably his intention to 
make. In June 1893, leaving Fahad in charge of Masqat, the Sultan 
proceeded to Nakhl and detached a force to take possession of Mansur, 
in Wadi Fara' or Rustaq, which was held by the Bani Harras a 
peaceful transfer of the place was apparently expected, but the negotia- 
tions failed ; and Faisal, on hearing that a large body of the Bani Jabir, 
whom he himsdf had summoned, were approaching under Sulaiman-bin- 
Saif, a dismissed Wali of Masna’ah, retreated in haste from Nakhl to 
Barkah upon the coast. In June 1894 riots took place at Matrah 
between Baluchis and the African servants of the Khojah community, 
and order was not restored without difficulty. In September 1894 
Badar-bin-Hilal, after the death of his father as already described, 
offered Nizwa to Sayid Faisa on condition that he came to receive 
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possession of it in person ; but the proposal, as there were reasons for 
suspecting treachery, was declined. In fact His Highness-^s position, 
as regards administrative control throughout the country generally^ 
was stationary if not retrograde. 

The ill- success of Saiyid Faisal at the beginning of his reign is 
attributable partly to faults of character and partly to mistakes of policy. 
He was not without energy ; but his energy was fitful, and his conduct 
as a rule was characterised rather by sloth and procrastination. Econo- 
mical in his personal expenditure, he was often extravagant in the pro- 
secution of impracticable aims. His arrogant and susj)icious temper 
prompted him to despise and reject all advice, and his position in the 
government was at first one of extreme isolation and of antagonism to 
all his surroundings. 

When the Wazir Sa^ id-bin- Muhammad, on the death of Turki, 
returned from abroad, Saiyid Faisal, instead of accepting his services, 
drove him into exile again, and, but for representations by the British 
authorities, would probably have confiscated his property. It was only 
in May 1889 that the Sultan consented, at the request of the British 
Political Resident, to nominate a Wazir who should be the medium of 
confidential communications with the British Agency: the individual 
then selected was one Muhammad-bin-^Azzan. Saiyid Faisal from 
the first showed considerable confidence in his brother Sayid Kahad, but 
the latter was a youth of ill-balanced mind and committed suicide in 
June 1894 j, in order to escape domestic troubles arising from his marriage 
two years previously with one of his cousins, a daughter of Saiyid 
Barghash, Sultan of Zanzibar. The valuable support of Salih-bin-^Ali 
was retained by the Sultan only until 1894, when he alienated it by 
showing favour to Sa'^id-bin-^Ali, a rival Shaikh of the Hirthj and the 
catastrophe was thereafter not long delayed, 

Saiyid Faisal’s most serious error, in non-personal matters, was his 
failure to maintain the steam- vessels upon which his control of the coast 
at a distance from Masqat, and especially of the port of Sixr, depended. 
The /'Dar-as-8alam '' he caused to be sold at Bombay; and the 
Sultani he allowed to fall to pieces through neglect. 


Political relations with Great Britain, 1888-94. 


Saiyid Faisal’s natural impatience of restraints and obligations reacted 
untayourahly on his relation with the British power ; but the process 
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of estrangement was gradual, and no marked disagreement occurred until 
after the final departure in March 1891 of Colonel Eoss, whose experience 
as Political Resident in the Gulf extended back over 18 years. 

Saiyid Faisal, on first assuming the administration, expressed a hope 
that the friendship of the British Government might be continued to 
him, solicited their protection, and promised steadfastly to carry out their 
wishes. On the advice of Colonel Ross formal recognition cf the new 
Sultan was postponed, but payment to him of the Zanzibar * ’ subsidy 
was not suspended. The Government of India, in recommending the 
continuance of the subsidy, took the opportunity to suggest that, as in 
former times, a part of it should be made chargeable to Her Majesty^s 
Government ; but no alteration of the existing arrangements was obtained. 
In 1888, during this period of undefined relations and in connection with 
his operations against ^Awabi, Faisal requested the support of H.M.S. 

Turquoise on the Batinah coast, but it was not granted ; and about the 
same time both ^Abdul ^Aziz and Ibrahim-bimQais wrote to inquire 
whether Saiyid Faisal would be supported by the British Government in 
the same manner as his father, — a query to which the R esident returned 
a very guarded reply. 

In the spring of 1889 the formal recognition of FaisaFs Sultanate, 
recommended by the Resident and the Government of India, was 
authorised by the Secretary of State : but Colonel Ross, finding on arrival 
at Masqat that fresh dangers threatened the new ruler from the Sharqiyah 
region, refrained from making the announcement which had been the 
object of his visit, and reported the circumstances of his abstention to 
the Government of India. At length on the 6th of Apidl 1890, in full 
Darbar and in the presence of His Highnesses brothers and the principal 
inhabitants of Masqat, Colonel Ross informed Saiyid Faisal of his 
recognition as Sultan by the British Government, and a salute of 

guns was fired from the R.I.M.S. Lawrence ; Saiyid Faisal in 
his reply expressed liis earnest desire to he guided in all important 
matters of policy by the advice of the British Government, and so to 
conduct the government as to secure the continued friendship and appro- 
bation of His Excellency the Viceroy and the British Government.'*^ 

The first item of business transacted with the Sultan after his 
formal. recogniti(m was the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation, to take the place of the Treaty of 
Commerce of 18f39. The arrangement of a fresh treaty, on the model 
of one recently concluded with Zanzibar, had been suggested by Colonel 
Ross in 1887, but proceedings were postponed by the death of Turki ; 
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Oil the recognition^ however, of Saiyid Faisal, a- treaty following the 
lines approved by the Government of India was signed by him and by 
Colonel Boss, and was transmitted to tbe higher authorities. The 
document was notin perfect accordance with the views of Her Majesty^s 
Government, and a fresh treaty was accordingly drafted and signed 
at Masqat, as before, by the Sultan and the Resident ; the date of 
signature of this revised document was the 19th of March 1891 and 
ratifications were exchanged in the following year. Colonel Ross, it 
was found, had inadvertently acted as a plenipotentiary without having 
been invested with the powers of one ; but this technical flaw was not 
considered by Her Majesty^s Government a sufficient reason for with- 
holding the British ratification. There was not in the new treaty any 
material departure from the spirit of the old, which it was expressly 
declared to supersede ; but it contaiifed a new provision by which the 
Sultan was debarred from prohibiting the import or export of any parti- 
cular article, and the levy of export taxes was made conditional upon the 
consent of the British Government. The treaty was to remain in force 
for 12 years absolutely, and it was to be terminable at any time thereafter 
on the expiration of 12 months’ notice given by either party. 

In consequence perhaps of the activity of the French Colonial party, 
of which we shall have more to say hereafter, a discussion had in the 
meantime, in 1890, been initiated in London between the Foreign and 
India Offices as to the best means of precluding the interference of other 
European powers in ^Oman affairs. The consolidation of British influence 
by means of a protectorate treaty, similar to those recently concluded with 
the chiefs of the South Arabian coast, was at first suggested by the India 
Office; and the arbitration of 1861, the Zanzibar subsidy, the 
practical importance to successive Sultans of recognition by the British 
Government, the occasional intervention of that Government in dynastic 
disputes and the deportation of claimants or pretenders to India, the armed 
assistance lent to Saiyid Turki in various crises, the negotiation of the 
Dutch treaty of 1877 through the British Resident, and the predominance 
of British national and commercial interests in ’Oman were adduced by 
the Government of India as proofs of the existence already of a virtual 
British protectorate over ^Oman, or, at least, of the justice of the claim 
that ’Oman should be regarded as falling within the British sphere of 
influence. 

As, however, the institution of a protectorate would have been contrary 
to the terms of the Anglo-French Declaration of 1862 and the consent 
of the French Government to the withdrawal of that Declaration was for 
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the time being impossible to, obtain^ it was resolved by Her Majesty^s 
Government to proceed in a difEerent manner. This decision resulted in 
the signature by the Sultan on the 20th March 1891, the day after the 
conclusion of the new commercial treaty, of an Agreement by which he 
bound himself, his heirs and his successors never to cede, sell, 
mortgage or otherwise give for occupation, save to the British Govern- 
ment, the dominions of Masqat and ^Oman or any of their dependencies.* 

Protection of British subjects in ’Oman, etc., 1888-94. 


It was an unfortunate feature of -the Sultan’s early administration that 
representations regarding injuries to British subjects often excited lively 
opposition upon his part ; but the tendency did not immediately declare itself 
in full strength. In July 1888, when some Hindu traders at Barkah were 
assaulted by Bani Jabir tribesmen, His Highness caused justice to be done 
and imprisoned some of the principal offenders. In 1888 he maintained 
a claim to dispose for his own benefit of a vacant plot of land in the 
Khojah fort or quarter at Matrah ; but in 1889, on the Khojahs represent- 
ing that their ownership of everything within the walls had remained un- 
disputed for more than a century, the Sultan abandoned his contention 
out of respect and regard for the British Government.’’ ' At the end 
of 1889 some Hindus were threatened and assaulted at Sur, but no repara- 
tion, at least in the first instance, could be obtained. 

The first serious disagreement in a case of compensation resulted 
from incendiarism in the Khaburah bazaar, by which British Indian 
subjects were losers to the amount, as afterwards assessed, of §12,739. 
The conflagration, which broke out on the nig'ht of the 24jth Februai 7 
1891, was shown to have been due to a dispute between the Hawtoid 
andSawalim sections of the Hawasinah, the former of whom claimed 
from the latter a share in the shop rents of the bazaar, and it was clear that 
the fire had been kindled by certain individuals of the Hawamid ; neverthe- 
less the Sultan pretended to believe that it was accidental, and he did not, 
until considerable pressure had been put on him, accede to the demand 
for compensation. He next endeavoured to collect one-third of the fine 
from the Sawalim section, who were innocent ; but eventually, on the 
representations of the British Political Agent, he desisted from this injustice. 
The matter, in consequence of the Sultan’s attitude, took more than two 
years to settle ; and in 1892, while it was still pending, an attempt was 

* The text of this Agreement is given in Annexure No 4 to the present chapter. 
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made by the discontented Hawasinab. to prevent the Indian traders of 
Khabnrah from obtaining crews for their boats. 

In 1893, however, when the S. S. Khiva with pilgrims for 
Jiddah was destroyed by fire off Murbat in Dhufar, the Sultan sent 
the Zanzibar steamer ^ Avoca/'^ then at Masqat, to the assistance of 
the destitute crew and passengers ; and his creditable conduct on this 
occasion, as well as that of the local Shaikhs, was acknowledged by the 
Government of India and rewarded by suitable presents. 

In 1889-90 the British Political Agency, an old and inconvenient 
building, was reconstructed on the same site at a total cost of Ks. 87,000 
and re-oecupied in July 1890. A sum of Rs. 2/JOO was subsequently 
granted for the purchase of furniture. 


The rebellion of 1895, 

The principal causes of the rebellion and attack on Masqat which we 
are about to describe were undoubtedly the estrangement of Salih bin-*’ Ali 
from the Sultanas cause, the dissatisfaction of some of the Binawi tribes 
under Salih’s influence with the existing r^ime, the weakness — due to 
his own apathy — of Saiyid PaisaPs military and political position, and 
the nonn’enewal in his favour by the British Government of the 
guarantee of support which they had given to his father Turki. 

But, although these factors wore sufficient in themselves to account 
for the outbreak, there can be little doubt that an additional impulse and 
a special direction were imj)arted t:) the movement from Zanzibar. At 
the accession of Saiyid Faisal his uncle Khalifah-bin-Sa^id was Sultan of 
Zanzibar and gave evidence of a favourable disposition towards him by 
presenting him, at the beginning of 1889, with 201 rifles, some ammunition 
and 6,000 lbs, of gunpowder. The successor of Khalifah was ^Ali, also a 
son of Sa^id ; and he too, during a reign of tliree years beginning in 
1890, gave no symptom of harbouring designs on ^Oman, On the death of 
^Ali in March 1893, however, the Zanzibar Sultanate passed to his nephew 
Hamad-bin-Thuwaini, whose earlier years had been spent in and 

who retained a strong interest and many friends in the land of his birth. 
By January 1894 a stream of ■’Omani Arabs had begun to pour into 
Zanzibar, and frequent suggestions were made in Hamad’s ear that he 
should possess himself of ■’Oman. Among the visitors were ■’Abdullah, a son 
of the notorious Salih-hin-^’Ali, and Shaikh Muhsin.’^bin-’Amr, both of the 
Hirth tribe; also Hamud-biu-Sa’id the Jahafi, the well-known laider; these 
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arrived in Zanzibar in company in February 1894. It was stated by 
some that tliese chiefs^ who on their way to Zanzibar had visited ‘’Abdul 
^Aziz in his place of detention at Bombay; had come to offer the J^ultanate 
of to Hamad; and the British Consul-General at Zanzibar^ 

Mr. Cracknall, was accordingly instructed to caution Saiyid Hamad 
against lending himself to any such intrigue, In May •’Abdullah-bin- 
Salih; Muhsin-bin-‘’Amr and Hamud the Jahafi returned to ’OmaU; and 
the two former paid a visit to the S ultan at Masqat. It was ascertained 
that ’Abdullah and another Shaikh of the Hirth had between them 
received; at their departure; three field- pieces and 300 barrels of powder 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar ; and that prince, on the probable consequences 
of such gifts being pointed out by the Government of India,, was again 
warned, and promised that in future he would not give ’Omani visitors 
anything beyond the customary sword or dagger and robe of honour, 
unless he was specially requested to do by Saiyid Faisal. In the follow- 
ing year, when the serious financial difficulties of Hamad came to light, 
the British authorities at Zanzibar reported that they were partly due to 
his extravagant liberality to Arabs from ‘’Oman. 

In October 1894, some months after the return of his son from 
Zanzibar, Salih-bin-‘’Aii moved to Samad on pretext of settling disputes 
among the Habus, Zikawinah and Warud of that place. He was next 
heard of as chastising, with a large force, the Bani Shahaim of Wadi 
Dima ; and about the same time, in the month of November, one of his 
sons arrived in Wadi Tayin with a considerable following. During these 
proceedings of Salih, the Ghabri tribes in charge of the Sharqiyah passes 
had closed them against caravans proceeding towards Masqat, and the 
Sultan had seized and imprisoned two sons of one of their Shaikhs whom 
he found at Matrah ; but be ref used to see in the conduct of the tribes 
any sign of disloyalty towards himself on the part of SMih, and, on the 
passes being reopened towards the end of November, he released the two 
hostages on a request from that chief. In December a sanguinary affray 
took place at Nizwa between the Bani Hina and the Bani Riyam inhabi- 
tants of the town, and Salih in the following month sent his son 
’Abdullah to mediate between Badar-bin-Hilal and Sulaiman-bin-Saif, the 
heads respectively of the two factions ; in the end a six months’ truce was 
arranged. 

From Nizwa ’Abdullah-bin-Salih went towards Masqat, ostensibly to 
confer with the Sultan regarding Nizwa affairs ; and Saiyid Faisal, 
hoping perhaps that the interview might be the means of recovering 
Nizwa for himself, showed no disinclination to receive him. ’Abdullah 
arrived at the capital on the 11th of February with Muhsin-bin-’Amr, 
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who had been his companion on his visit to Zanzibar ; and on the next 
day Ha,mud the Jahafi, likewise a sharer in the excursion to Zanzibar^ 
made his appearance : each of these three chiefs was attended by a small 
armed following. After according the Shaikhs an audience, the Sultan, on 
the evening of the i2th of February^ sent them $1,2^00 in cash and the 
usual presents of dismissal ; but the trio still lingered in the town ; and, 
after dark, numbers of their followers began to straggle in from outside. 
This circumstance excited the suspicions of the Sultanas Hadhramauti 
and Wahhabi mercenaries, who hastened to inform their master ; but the 
Sultan declined to believe that his guests could possibly contemplate so 
great a breach of Arab honour as an attack upon himself. About 
4} A.M., however, on the morning of the 13th, the Bedouins within the 
walls seized the gates of the town by surprise and admitted from outside 
a large body of confederates who had hitherto remained at Ruwi. The 
house of Saif-bin-Badar, the Sultanas commander-in-chief, was surrounded ; 
the new palace was invaded ; and an attempt was made to force a way 
into the old palace, where the Sultto was, for the purpose of taking his 
life. After defending himself bravely in his apartment for a considerable 
time the Sultan, preceded by his wife and sister-in-law, reached the British 
Agency over the intervei^ng house-roofs and thence betook himself to 
Fort Jalali, while his brother Muhammad made good his escape to Fort 
Mirani. 
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Measures were instantly taken by the British Political Agent for 
protecting, so far as possible, the lives and property of British sub- 
jects, Colonel Hayes Sadler addressed a letter to '’Abdullah, the rebel 
leader, warning him that he would be held personally responsible for 
any injury that might occur ; notices of nationality were affixed to the 
doors of the Hindu traders in Masqat ; and the Khojahs of Matrah were 
given a British flag to hoist over their fort. The British Indian 
military guard were brought into the Agency for its defence. 

Meanwhile determined attempts were made by the Sultanas adherents, 
supported by heavy gun and rifle fire from Fort Jalali, to recover the 
palace, the house of the late Saiyid Fahad, and the customs house ; but 
all were repulsed. A message was next received by Colonel Hayes Sadler 
from the , rebels, suggesting that further steps should be taken for 
the protection of British subjects at Matrah, where Shaikh Salih was shortly 
expected; and the Agent in reply informed the leaders that the liability 
for damage at Matrah, as well as at Masqat, would rest with themselves. 
By evening the insurgents, whose number did not in the beginning exceed 
300 men, were masters of the town and of its gates ; but the Sultan still 
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held the principal forts on the harbour^ a tower in the south-eastern part of 
the town wall, and all the block-houses on the adjacent hills. The revolu- 
tionary leaders, who had then men under perfect control and restrained 
them from plundering, gave it to be generally understood that they had 
come, not to rob, but to set up a ruler who would be able to make his 
power respected throughout the country. 


On the 14ith of February the British India Steam Navigation 
Company's mail steamer entered the harbour, but passengers for Masqat 
were not allowed to land ; and the vessel herself was immediately des- 
patched to Chahbar with a telegram from the Political Agent, informing 
the Resident of the situation that had arisen and asking for naval assist- 
ance. The Sultan requested that the steamer might be sent to Sur to 
fetch a reinforcement of loyal tribesmen from that port, but his applica- 
tion was refused by Colonel Hayes Sadler, who considered it now the more 
necessary to observe a strict neutrality because the town was in the 
hands of the rebels and they had the lives and property of many British 
subjects entirely at their mercy. The insurrectionaries spent the day 
in wrecking the Sultanas palaces and in auctioning such of his effects 
as they did not destroy ; some of the property thus sold was bought in 
by British Indian traders with the object of saving it for His Highness. 
On this day the Political Agent received a letter from ^Abdullah, 
in which an attempt was made to establish a community of interest 
between the rebel leaders and the British representative, and great 
deference was expressed for the opinion of the latter ; but Colonel 
Hayes Sadler merely replied that what he required was the protection of 
British subjects and of their property. 

Early on the 15th of February the white Mutawwa^ flag was seen 
floating over the Sultanas palace. On the 16th the rebels were about to 
advance into the British Agency quarter in order to blockade Fort Jalali 
more effectively, but on the remonstrances of the Political Agent they 
desisted from their intentions. The first reinforcement for the Sultan arrived 
on the morning of the 17th in the shape of a contingent of Bani Jabir 
from Tiwi ; and the rebels, almost simultaneously, received a large 
addition to their forces. On this day the rebel leader Muhsin-bin- 
^Amr waited on Colonel Hayes Sadler and sought to impress on him 
that the insurrection was a general Hinawi movement for the purpose of 
dethroning the reigning Sultan, but that the tribes of ^Oman desired 
nothing so much as the friendship and support of the British Government. 
In the afternoon the Political Agent visited the Sultan, and the Sultto 
enquired whether the Agent could mediate between him and the rebels 
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before any damage was done to property ; Saiyid Faisal also asked who 
would be responsible for the material loss to neutrals, were he to descend 
from his fort and attempt to recover the town by force. To the first 
question Colonel Hayes Sadler replied that he would be glad to afEord 
his good oflSces when the proper time for mediation should have come, but 
that the rebels had not as yet shown any desire for comp>romise j in regard 
to the damage that might be done by fighting in the town his answer was 
that the Government of a country were responsible for the general safety, 
and that, though he had in the beginning informed the rebels that they 
would be held responsible for the losses caused, the situation had now 
somewhat changed by their remaining for five days in possession of 
the town without any destruction of property having occmn-ed. Late the 
same evening ^A.bdullah announced the approach of his father. Shaikh 
Salih-bin-'’Ali, with a large force ; also the arrival of Sa'ud-bin-’Azzan of 
Rustaq, who had, he said, assumed the leadership of the rising. Matrah 
had up to this time escaped occupation owing to the numerical weakness 
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of the insurgents. 

On the ] 8th of February, in the morning, the Sultan's men made an 
unsuccessful attack on the Bah-as-Saghir, and severe street fighting took 
place in the Hindu traders ' quarter. On the arrival, immediately there- 
after, of H.M.S. “Sphinx” the belligerents were induced by the 
Political Agent to agree to a truce of a few hours, under cover 
of which all British subjects in the town were removed to the Makallah 
cove, except the Europeans, who were received on board the “ Sphinx ” 
or into the Agency building. In the afternoon Colonel Wilson, the 
Pohtical Resident in the Persian Gulf, arrived in the R.T.M.S. 
“ Lawrence ” and assumed the political direction of affairs. 

On the 19th and aOth of February a desultory fire was kej>t up 
by the Sultan's men; on the 21st they gained ground up to the eastern 
gate of the customs house ; on the 22nd a sepoy of the British Agency 
was wounded by a stray bullet. Complaints were now received of depreda- 
tions on the property of Hindu traders by the Sultan's levies, who 
mostly belonged to the Bani Bu 'Ali, Hishm and Bani Rasib tribes, and 
the Shaikhs were warned by the British authorities that, unless they re- 
strained then- foUowers, the boats in which they had come from Sur would 
be seized and destroyed. On the 23rd of Fehr-naiy Hamud-bin-'Azzan, 
brother of Sa'ud, anived at Ruwi, and lootirrg of proper-ty by the rebels 
was repoi-ted for the first time. On the 24..th a large Al W ahrbah reinforce- 
ment was reported to have reached Salih-bin-'Ali at Ruwi, and there were 
indications of the rebellion developing into a general contest between the 
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Hinawis and the Ghafiris throughout the country. On the 25th the Sultanas 
forces recaptured the water-gate as well as a tower half way between it 
and the Bab-al-Kabir ; and the Bani Bn ^Ali levies advanced their barri- 
cades some 50 yards. On the 26th the Sultan sent an evasive reply to 
questions by the Eesident regarding his intended course of action; the 
boat of Surgeon-Major Jayakar, the Agency Surgeon^ was fired on^ 
probably by mistake ; and the Hindu temple in the middle of the town 
was taken by the Sultan'^s adherents. The remaining days of February 
were uneventful. On the 1st of March a peon of the British Agency was 
killed by a random shot. During these inconclusive operations H.M.S, 
Bramble had arrived at Masqat. 

On the 2nd of March matters seemed to have reached a deadlock^ for 
the rebels had become powerless for aggression, while the Sultanas men 
still shrank from making a decisive attack on them ; and plunder of the 
property of British subjects had recommenced. An interesting inter- 
view took place on this day between the British Resident and the Political 
Agent on the one side and .M uhsin-bin-'^ Amr and a second Shaikh of the 
Hirth upon the other ; the causes and objects of the revolution as well 
as the actual situation were discussed. The rebel Shaikhs stated that 
they represented all the Hinawis of '’Oman ; that a change of ruler was 
generally desired ; that, though acting on their own behalf and not on his, 
they wished to offer the Sultanate of ^Oman to Hamad-bin-Thuwaini of 
Zanzibar, whom they knew to be a friend of the British Government while 
Faisal was not ; and that, failing Hamad, they desired that a son of 
^Azzan-bin-Qais should be placed upon the throne. With regard to com- 
plaints of looting they admitted their responsibility and that they had 
no longer full control over their men ; but they said that Salih-bin-'’Ali, 
who was wealthy, would pay the necessary compensation. In reply the 
Shaikhs were informed that it was not even clear that all the Hinawis of 
^Oman were on their side ; that they did not in any case represent the 
Ghafiris, who were much more numerous throughout ‘’Oman than the 
Hinawis ; and that their action in disturbing the country, and in causing 
injury to British interests^ would undoubtedly be regarded by the British 
Government in a very serious light. At the request of the Shaikhs, how- 
ever, their views were reported to the Government of India by cable. 

On the Srd of March the Resident informed Government of the 
unsatisfactory attitude of the Sultan, who, though now possessed of an 
adequate force, remained inert ; and he pointed out the impossibility df dis- 
lodging the rebels from the town by naval fire without great damage to 
property. In reply the Resident was instructed that no expectation of 
assistance in coercing the rebels should be held out to the Sultan, 
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In consequence of renewed complaints of looting a fresh truce of three 
days, from the 4th to the 6th of March inclusive, had now been demanded 
and obtained by the Resident ; this was done in order that the goods, as 
well as the persons, of the British Indian traders might be placed in 
safety at Makallah before greater damage occurred. During the 4th and 
5th of March goods continued to be removed, but under increasing 
fiiction with the rebels ; and on the 6th a panic took place, and the 
British Indians all returned to the Makallah cove. The Sultan, though 
warned of the responsibility he might incur by his refusal, declined to 
extend the truce, even for the purpose of removing the remaining property 
of the Indians ; and on the 7th of March hostilities were resumed. 

On the 7th of March, at 4 o^clock in the afternoon, Major Hayes 
Sadler, having obtained a short cessation of hostilities, proceeded in a 
boat to the customs house and informed Salih-bin-'^Ali personally of the 
orders passed by the Government of India on the representations of the 
Harithi Shaikhs : they were merely to the effect that a reunion of ^Oman 
with Zanzibar was out of the question, and that the property of 
British subjects must be respected, otherwise active measures for its 
protection would be taken. Shaikh Salih admitted his responsibility for 
the damage done by the rebels and promised to pay full compensation ; 
at the same time he requested that the property of British subjects which 
still remained in the town might be removed, but he was informed that 
this was impossible, especially as the lives of British subjects appeared 
to be no longer safe among the invading Bedouins. On the same day 
the Sultan applied to the Eesident for active assistance in expelling the 
rebels from Masqat, but under the previous orders of the Government 
his request was refused. 

On the 8th of March further looting took place. 

On the 9th of March terms of peace were at length arranged,— the 
Sultan, as subsequently transpired, paying over $12,000 in cash to the 
rebels besides promising to condone the rebellion and to continue the 
allowances of the Rustaq family, — and the insurgents evacuated their 
positions, pillaging, wantonly destroying, and setting fire to the town in 
several places, as they withdrew. On the 10th the Sultan'^s levies 
overran the town, and a general conflagration was with difficulty 
prevented hy means of the British Agency fire-engines. The Indian 
traders, from fear of the so-called loyal tribesmen, whom there was neither 
money to pay off nor a sufficiency of boats to send away, did not return 
from Makallah for some days. 

On the 13th of March the French cruiser Troude arrived from 
Obock, where she had received orders for Masqat while the rebellion 
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was still in progress. During the trouble at the capital, Quryat also had 
been attacked by the raider Qurta, and two British subjects there had 
sustained losses to the amount of $1,000. 

The principal tribes implicated on the rebel side at Masqat were the 
Birth ; the Habus^ along with their dependents the A1 Bu Rashaid and 
some of the Zikawinah and Warud ; the Bani Battash ; the Awamir of 
^Oman Proper ; the Bani Ruwahah ; the Eahbiyin ; and the Hinawis of 
middle and lower Wadi Samail, especially those of Fanjah and Khodh ; to 
whom may be added the Bani Na^aman, Shuruj and Fawaris, also the inhabi- 
tants of the Rustaq valley and a number of the people of Khadhra and of 
other places in Batinah. At the end of the insurrection the rebels at Masqat 
were about 2,000 strong, while the loyalists approached double that number. 
On the side of the Sultan about 40 were killed and 60 wounded; the 
losses of the rebels were estimated at 80 killed and 80 wounded. 


Internal history of ’Oman from the rebellion to the rupture 
with Great Britain, 1895-98. 

'the credit of the malcontent tribes and of their Shaikhs was as much 
depressed by the partial failure of the rebellion as that of the Sultan 
by its partial success ; and, except in the distant dependency of Dhufar, 
where the Sultan’s authority was in abeyance from 1895 to 1897, 
the internal peace of ’Oman was not seriously disturbed during the 
next four years. For a time, however, the Sultan continued to be 
harassed by swarms of rapacious Shaikhs who crowded in from all 
parts, but chiefly from Sur and Samail, to claim rewards for real or 
imaginary services rendered during the crisis. 

In June 1895 there took place at Izki one of the periodical conflicts 
between the Nizar and Y aman inhabitants of that place, the former 
being aided as usual by the neighbouring Bani Biyam and the 
latter by the Bani Ruwahah ; but peace vras easily restored by Saiyid 
Muhammad, elder brother of the Sultan, whom His Highness sent to 
mediate between the factions. 

In November 1895 Badar-bin-Hilal was assassinated at Nizwa by 
the Bani Shakail ; and Saiyid Faisal, who had governed that place as 
Wali before its loss in his father’s time, despatched his trusty servant 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, then on leave from Dhufar, to recover it in his 
name ; this Sulaiman effected by the simple expedient of buying out the 
holders and installing a garrison of his own in their place. 
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In May 1896 Shaikh Salih-bin-^Ali, taking* advantage of the discon- 
tent caused by the imposition of a part of the rebellion indemnity-tax 
on the Grhafiris — a circumstance which will be explained further on- 
induced part of the Bani Jabir of Wadi Samail to join with the Bani 
Ruwahah in attacking Saijah, which was held by loyal Bani Jabir and 
by Bani Hadhram^ and himself assumed command of the operations 
This, however, was the last appearance on the scene of the veteran 
intriguer, whom a random shot now laid low, in the month of September, 
at an age of over 75 ; during thirty years of his life he had played 
a conspicuous part in the politics of '^Omaii, generally in opposition to 
the Sultan of the day, and he had often been suspected of per.«onal 
aspirations to the supreme power. It is a remarkable fact that Salih^s 
son ^Abdullah had predeceased him, surviving by an even shorter period his 
recent perfidy at Masqat; and the life of Haniud the Jahafi, also, wap 
now not far from its close. 

The Sultan took advantage of the consternation created by Shaikh 
Salih^s death to organise an expedition against the Bani Ruwahah, from 
whom, by removing the tax on the Ghafiris, he at the same time 
detached their allies of the Bani Jabir ; but his movements were fcoo 
slow ; his huge host of several thousand mercenaries, when they arrived 
within striking distance of the enemy, refused to fight ; and in the end 
the Sultan was obliged to return to M asqat, having achieved nothing but 
the expenditure of some |60,000, which he could ill afford. 

In June 1896 a disturbance at Nakhl had been quelled by the Sultan 
in person at the head of a few hundred men, but exactly a year later 
trouble was renewed there; on this second occasion, however, the Wali 
of Barkah was able to cope with it unaided. 

In December 1895 Sa^ud-bin-^Azzan of Rustaq had advanced against 
Sohar with an army of Yal Sa^ad, Hawasinah, Maqabil and Na^im, but 
a reinforcement of 120 men, whom the Sultan forwarded by sea, enabled 
the W ali to repulse him ; and affairs on the Rustaq side remained c[uiet until 
the death of Ibrahim-bin-Qais in May 1898. On the occurrence of this 
event Sa^ud-bin^Azzan, who was supported by the Shaikhs of Rustaq, 
seized the principal fort by treachery and obliged Sa^id, the son of the late 
Ibrahim, to take refuge in Hazam, where he shortly afterwards besieged him. 
Saiyid Faisal no sooner heard of these proceedings than he sent Sulaiman- 
bin-Suwailim to the assistance of Sa^id, and the siege of Hazam was 
raised ; but, on Sulaiman preparing to advance against Rustaq, the Bani 
Ruwahah and various Sharqiyah tribes began to move to its assistance, 
while the Yal Sa^ad, hitherto impassive spectators, showed signs of unrest. 
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The attempt on Rustaq was accordingly abandoned^ when a counter- 
attack on the Sultan'^s possessions in'^Batinah was at once threatened and^ 
but for the opportune death at Rustaq of the notorious Hamud-bin-Sa^id 
the Jahafij one of the moving spirits, would probably have been carried 
out. 

The trouble at Sur, of which place the inhabitants were now being 
encouraged by French agency to make light of the Sultanas authority, 
was attributable chiefly to the high-handed and tactless conduct of 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim. This official, on his recall from Dhufar, spent 
about a week at Sur in March 1898 and abruptly informed the Shaikhs 
that in futm^e he would not respect the Khafir system, of which it is 
possible that they were making some improper use. When he sailed for 
Masqat he left his son, a boy of twelve years, in charge of the place, 
with instructions to build^forts commanding the water-supply of the 
town and the caravan routes from the port to the interior. In May a 
deputation representing all sections of the Jannabah of Sur waited on the 
Sultan at Masqat, but he tmmed a deaf ear to their grievances ; later, 
however, in deference to the advice of ^Abdullah-bin-Salim, Tamimab of 
the Bani Bu ^Ali, work upon the new fort was discontinued ; but the 
Sultan still refused to remove the son of Sulaiman from the Waliship. 
At length, towards the end of September, a force consisting chiefly of 
Jannabah, but partly also of Bani Bu ^Ali and Bani Rasib, beleaguered 
the old fort occupied by the Sultan'^s representative ; and on the 4jth of 
October an attack was made, which resulted in the surrender of the 
garrison, after a short defence, and in their deportation to Masqat. At 
the end of the year the Jannabah were persuaded to admit a new governor 
and a fresh garrison on the part of the Sultan ; these, on their arrival, 
found the old fort dismantled, only the bare walls remaining. 


The Sultan's administration, 1895-98. 


On the subsidence of the rebellion the Sultan took measures to 
strengthen the defences of Masqat and Matrah, which he had long ne- 
glected, and caused seven l^-pounder guns to be mounted on Fort Mirani 
and five on Fort Jalali. He also re-enlisted 40 African guards who had 
served his father, armed his palace retainers with rifles, and ordered 
gunpowder and rifle cartridges from England. 
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A change of ministers also took place as an indirect consequence of 
the rebellion. In 1896 some treasonable letters which Muhammad-bin 
^x\z 2 an^ the Wazir^ had written to Salih-bin--^Ali came into the hands of 
the Sultan through Zanzibar ; and the minister^ who on being confronted 
with them was unable to deny his guilty was imprisoned until he had paid 
a fine of $^0^000^ after which he was banished to East Africa. He was 
succeeded in office by Muhammad-bm-Sa^id, who had formerly served 
Saiyid Turki in the same capacity. 

The most useful of FaisaPs local governors at this time were Rashid- 
bin-'Ozaizj whom he continued to employ at Hisn Samail^ and Sulaiman- 
bin-Suwailim^ already more than once mentioned, a negroid of enter- 
prising but rash temperament ; Dhufar was the principal sphere of 
Sulaiman'^s activity, but he rendered services at Nizwa and Hazam also, 
which have been noticed above. 

During the period now under consideration the direct authority of the 
Sultan prevailed only over Masqat and Matrah, over Batinah to the east 
of Masna^ah, and over the principal coast towns to the west of Masna^ah ; 
hut his power was felt in a modified degree in Nakhl, Wadi Ma'^awal, Wadi 
Tau and Wadi Samail, and in some places such as Sur upon the coast to 
the south-east of Masqat. By the recovery of Nizwa the Sultanas 
influence in ^Oman Proper, where he already held Izki, was considerably 
increased. 

The Sultan, as we shall presently see, was greatly embarrassed at this 
time by want of money 3 and his debts were rapidly and steadily accumu- 
lating. 


Revival of French influence in ’Oman, 1891-98, 
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Some time before these events, France and Russia, as more fully 
explained in another place, had entered into a combination for the 
purpose of diminishing British influence in the Persian Gulf and of 
promoting a joint policy of their own in that region. In ■’Oman the task 
of opposing Britain devolved on France ; and a contest of international 
significance thus arose, shortly afterwards, upon a little known stage. 

In 1891 the French Ambassador in London, in consequence presumably 
of a misconception of the circumstances in which Saiyid Faisal had 
succeeded his father to the exclusion of his uncle ■’Abdul ■’Aziz and of his 
elder brother Muhammad, complained that the rule of succession to the 
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Sultanate of ^Oman had recently been altered under the advice of the 
Government of India ; and the complaint^ though it betrayed ignorance 
of the facts^ was a symptom of renewed political interest in •’Oman^ on the 
part of the French^ after an interval of more than 80 years. 

The new policy of the Eepublic in the Gulf was at length made clear by 
a budget debate which took place in the French Chamber of Deputies at 
the beginning of 1893. On M. Deloncle^ a Deputy of the Colonial party, 
proposing a supplementary credit of 7,000 francs for the establishment of a 
Vice-Consulate at Masqat, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Develle, 
gave a promise that the post should be created ; and, in doing so, he took 
no step to disavow the main arguments advanced by M. Deloncle, 
namely, that it was to the interest of France to support Eussian policy in 
the Gulf, and that facilities ought to be provided for the registration of 
native shij^ping undei the French flag. 

Further indications of Franco-Russian interest in ^Oman were 
not long wanting. A plan of the harbour at Sur,*** published 
by the French Government in 1901, shows that their attention 
had been directed to that place at some earlier date; and in 1893 
M. Chapui, a somewhat disreputable French subject who had attracted 
notice by his proceedings on the coast of Trucial ^Oman two years 
previously, arrived at Sur in a steamer flying the French flag, and tried, 
but without success, to obtain a site for a coal shed there. In September 
1893 the Eussian volunteer cruiser ^^Nijni Novgorod^** called at Masqat, 
where some of the officers had a private interview with the Sultan ; and 
about this time rumours of Russian intrigue and of the presence of a 
Eussian secret agent at Masqat became current, not only on the spot, 
but also at Zanzibar. 

At length on the 8th of November 1894, M. Ottavi, the long- 
expected Vice-Consul for France, arrived at Masqat and entered on 
his duties. His activity ran principally in two channels ; be endea- 
voured to subvert the influence of the British representative with the 
Sultan and his entourage ; and at the same time, by encouraging ^Omani 
navigators to use the French flag without their sovereign's consent and even 
in defiance of his orders, he laboured to create a French interest indepen- 
dent of the Sultanas good graces. The general results of M. Ottavi'^s 
policy with the Sultan were apparent chiefly in the growing intractability 
of Saiyid Faisal to British influence, a fact of which ample illustration" will 
be found in a later paragraph on British relations. Here we may recall 
the visit of the ^^Troude^^to Masqat in 1895, a few days too late to 
assist the Sultan in dealing with the insurgents, and mention that in 
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1897 the services of the French war-vessel Surprise were ofEered for 
the suppression of a rebellion in Dhufar but were declined by the Snltan. 

The scheme for advancing French influence by a wide distribution of 
the French flag, though now for the first time boldly pursued in ^Oman, 
was by no means a novelty in French political practice. So early as 1860 
the French colonial authorities at Nossibe and Mayotte began to issue 
French papers to owners of native vessels who were not French subjects ; 
and in 1863 the circumstance was brought to the notice of Her Majesty^s 
Government as an obstacle to the suppression of the slave trade, for 
vessels to which the French flag was granted became, ipso factoy exempt 
from search by British cruisers. In 1869 it was reported that nearly 
every native vessel to the south of Zanzibar now sailed under French 
colours, and evidence of the manner in which the French flag was abused 
to give cover to the slave trade in African waters continued to 
accumulate. This aspect of the question specially engaged the attention 
of Sir Bartle Frere on his mission to Zanzibar in 1878, but it is foreign 
to our present subject. 

It was in 1891, about the time when French interest in ^Oman began 
to revive and the Franco-Eussian understanding relating to the Persian 
Gulf was formed, that the question of the French flag first attracted 
serious attention at Masqat; it was found that already 13 Nakhudas of 
Sur were in possession of French colours, and that the flag was now granted 
not only in Madagascar but also at Obock, and even at Aden by the 
French Consul at Aden. The Sultan, who foresaw that a French claim 
to protect vessels at sea might easily develop into a claim to protect the 
persons and property of ^Omani subjects connected with those vessels on 
shore, at once took up the question j but, though he succeeded in 
obtaining the attendance of ^00 Jannabah at Masqat to discuss it, he 
was unable to check the growth of the practice. The Sultan also 
appealed to the Government of India for advice and proposed to address 
a remonstrance to the head of the French Eepublic, but the Government 
of India requested him to refrain from direct protest until they had 
referred to the Secretary of State j at the same time, however, they 
informed him that the use of the French flag by his subjects could have 
no effect as against himself, and that he might safely take any steps he 
pleased to uphold his jurisdiction, in his own waters, over such of his 
subjects as might have taken the French flag. Communication between 
the British and French Governments in Europe resulted in the disavowal 
by the latter of the action of their Consul at Aden, and eai'ly in 
the next year the flags issued at Aden were withdrawn from the holders ; 
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certain assurances also were given hy the French Government on this 
occasion, which the British Government interpreted as meaning that 
the general system of granting French flags to aliens would be abandoned, 
but in this respect there was a misunderstanding. At this juncture 
France, by her ratification in 189^ of the General Act of the Brussels 
Slave Trade Conference of 1890, incurred a plain obligation to restrict 
the grant of her flag to such native mariners as were either French 
citizens or subjects of a State under French protection ; but the 
restriction was overlooked or intentionally disregarded, and the issue 
of French flags and papers to Arabs under the jurisdiction of the Sultan 
of ^Oman continued. By 1894, the year in which a French Vice-Consul 
was appointed at Masqat, the number of French flag holders at Sur had 
risen to 23, of whom 11 belonged to the Jannahah and 12 to the Bani 
Bu '^Ali tribe ; of the authorisations some had been obtained at Obock, 
some in Madagascar, and others in East Africa., The French flag and 
certificate, — the latter renewable annually and known as a titre de navi- 
gation,'''’— were granted either on the security of immoveable ^property 
owned in a French colony, or on the personal security of an approved French 
flag holder ; and, the latter being readily procurable, they were obtained 
without diflGiculty by ^Omani boat owners or Nakhudas on their annual 
trading voyages to the Bed Sea or East Africa ; moreover, as the privileges 
were attached to the vessels, of which the owners and crews wei’c oonrinu- 
ally changing, it became impossible for the Sultan to know how many and 
what persons might claim protection under a particular certificate. It 
soon became evident that M. Ottavi intended to push to its utmost limits 
the indefinite right of protection which the French registration of 
Omani vessels provided him with a pretext for exercising. From 
1892 onwards abundant evidence was forthcoming of the abuse 
of the French flag by the importers of slaves at Sur and by the 
runners of slave cargoes to places in the Persian Gulf, especially in 
Turkish •'Iraq ; and in 1896 two Suri vessels under the French flag, 
the ^^Salamah^-' and^the Sa’^ad,'''' were captured by a British vessel in th^ 
act of carrying slaves. This last very flagrant case led to fresh corre- 
spondence between the British and French Governments ; and it was now 
ascertained that the French assurances of 1891 merely refen-ed to admit- 
tedly irregular grants of the flag, as by tbe French Consul at Aden, and 
that there was no intention on the part of the French Government to 
discontinue the grants in what they considered to be legitimate cases. 
The Salamah •'*' and Sa^ad,-'-' in compliance with the claims of M. 
Ottavi, were handed over to him for disposal ; and in 1897 the position 
of the French Vice-Consul was further strengthened by successful inter- 
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ference, in two instances, on the ground of the French registry of vessels. 
In the second of these cases the Sultan, who had imprisoned one of his 
subjects for refusing to exhibit a French navigation certificate the 
benefits of which he claimed, thought it necessary, on M. Ottavi pro- 
testing, to set the man at liberty. The full scope of the French preten- 
sions and of the scheme based upon them was thus rapidly becoming 
manifest j but to the Sultan, when in May 1897 he addi-essed a protest 
on the subject to the French Vice-Consul at Masqat, the only reply 
vouchsafed was that the custom had existed for forty years, and that it 
had been acquiesced in, until the present, by the rulers of '’Oman. In 
1897 it was reported that no less than 38 'Omani vessels had obtained 
a French status through the Consulate of France at Zanzibar. 


Eelations with Great Britain and decline of British influence 
in ’Oman, 1895-98, 
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It is time now to revert to the subject of British relations with 
^Oman, and in doing so we may premise that British policy in ^Oman, 
though never more friendly or helpful to the Sultan than in the years 
immediately following the rebellion of ISQf', was increasingly unsuccess- 
ful ; that there was a growing estrangement on the part of the Sultan ; 
and that the accumulated strain of the period ended in^ and was relieved 
by^ a complete rupture. The causes of the alienation of the Sultan were, 
principally, the neutral behaviom' of the British representatives in the 
crisis of 1895, the vexatious results in the shape of claims for compensa- 
tion — chiefly British — that followed, and the growth of French influence 
at Masqat. 

The neutrality of Colonel Wilson and Colonel Hayes Sadler was in 
part at least inevitable, for once the rebels had occupied the town of 
Masqat by surprise many British subjects and much British property 
were in their power ; and in any case it would have been impossible to 
eject them by naval force without doing much material damage to the 
place. The attitude of the Kesident and Agent was also strictly in 
accordance with the policy of the British Government, who had abstained 
from renewing to Saiyid Faisal the pledges of active assistance given to 
his father Turki. The general outcome of the rebellion being however 
unsatisfactory, as now appeared, discussions regarding a change of 
policy were initiated ; and the Government of India proposed that either 
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(1) Masqat and Matrah stould be annexed and the Snltan pensioned, or 

(2) that a British protectorate over ^Oman should be declared, or (3) that 
it should be intimated to the leading Shaikhs of ^Oman that, whatever 
differences they might have with their Snltan, the British Government 
would not, in view of the importance of British interests at those places, 
permit attacks upon Masqat and Matrah. 

The Government of India themselves favoured the proposal for a pro- 
tectorate ; but, realising that it might not be prudent to open negotia- 
tions with France for the withdrawal of the Declaration of 1862, they 
recommended the third course, which was in fact a slight modification of 
the policy observed during the preceding reign. The Secretary of State 
for India having signified his support, in case the assent of France to a 
British protectorate over ^Oman should be unobtainable, of this proposal, 
it was adopted by Her Majesty^s Government, and the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf was authorised to communicate the decision to the Sultan for 
notification to the Shaikhs of ^Oman ; at the same time the Sultan was to 
be made to understand that he was not absolved from taking proper and 
necessary measures for his own defence. The Sultan, who had more than 
once hinted that he considered the British Government to have failed 
in their duty to him, received the announcement with a coldness which 
had not been expected, and even affected to treat it as a mere matter of 
course. He also demunred, on the ground of expense, to holding a 
Darbar for the purpose of making the orders of Government generally 
known ; and in lieu thereof a written notification, after its terms had 
been approved by the British Political Resident, was circulated by him to 
the leading men of the country at the end of 1895. 

In 1896 two 5|-ineh mortars with ammunition were presented to the 
Sultan by the Government of India as an addition to his means of 
defence ; and in the same year an offer of naval assistance was made to 
him, as will be seen in the history of Dhufar, for the purpose of recover- 
ing that province, which had revolted; but it was at first declined. 

The hostility of Saiyid Faisal to British interests was now so apparent 
that, in June 1896, the Viceroy of India, Lord Elgin, suggested by tele- 
gram that advantage might be taken of affairs in Madagascar to obtain 
the assent of the French Government to a British protectorate over 
^Oman ; the reply, however, was that the Foreign Office, while they ap- 
preciated fche importance of trying to secure a protectorate, considered that 
the measure could not be successfully accomplished at the time. In 1897 
the Sultan requested British aid for the recovery of Dhufai', but it was 
evident that he did so with reluctance, and he showed no real gratitude 
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for the favourable result : the ungracious behaviour of the Sultan in the 
matter of the Dhufar expedition was believed to be due to the influence 
of the French Vice-Consul over his mind. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties^ however, it was still found possible, at the beginning of 1898, 
to conclude with the Sultan a useful agreement in restraint of the 
arms traffic, the nature of which is described in the Appendix on that 
subject. 

The financial support of the British Government was never more 
necessary to Saiyid Faisal than in the years following the revolt of 1895, 
and it was not withheld. The Zanzibar subsidy continued to be paid as 
usual. In 1896, the Sultan having made written application for a loan 
, of $30,000 and virtually intimated that, if it were not granted, he would 
have to look for assistance elsewhere, the Government of India sanctioned 
the advance to him of a sum of $60,000, to bear interest at per cent, and 
to be recovered by monthly deductions of $2,000 from the Zanzibar 
subsidy ; on his part the Sultan undertook in writing that the money 
should be applied to meeting his actual difficulties, and that he would not 
borrow from any other foreign power so long as the loan remained 
um^epaid. In 1896 and 1897 Saiyid Faisal made further requests for 
pecuniary aid, chiefly for the purpose of establishing his authority in the 
interior ; but, as he would not at first give a satisfactory statement of his 
financial position and prospects, there was some delay in meeting his 
wishes. Eventually the Sultan was brought to admit that his expendi- 
ture was in excess of his income by about $700 per mensem, and that his 
liabilities already amounted to $130,000, of which $100,000 (inclusive of 
$33,000 bearing interest at the rate of 24 per cent.) was due to Banyans 
and Arabs on account of loans contracted by him locally at the time of the 
rebellion ; he stated that he required Rs. 60,000 to pay off the portion of the 
debt subject to high interest and Rs. 40,000 to extinguish the remainder, 
which was due to Arabs. On the Sultan giving an assurance that the money 
would be devoted to paying off the more urgent items of his liability and 
that he would take steps to make his income and expenditure balance, a 
sum of Rs. 60,000 was in June 1897 advanced to him on the same terms 
as the first loan, repayment of this supplementary amount to commence 
upon discharge of the former one. It was also resolved that, in case the 
Sultan should give evidence of an intention to place his finances 
on a sound basis, he should be assisted with a third loan of Rs. 40,000 to 
enable him to pay off his Arab creditors ; and it was suggested by the 
Government of India that an officer should be lent him for the purpose 
of reforming his customs, from which he did not derive as much benefit 
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as he might; or even that further loans should be made to him on the 
security of the customs instead of the subsidy. With reference to these 
last proposals it was ruled by Her Majesty^s Government that assump- 
tion by the Government of India of direct control over the Masqat 
customs would be inconsistent with the Declaration of 1863; but that 
the appointment by the Sultan of a British Superintendent of Customs 
would be admissible; and that a loan to the Sultan might with propriety 
be made on the security of the customs. About the same time however; 
at the beginning of 1898; it leaked out that nearly half of the last loan 
had been misapplied by the Sultan and that his debts now amounted to 
more than $190;500 ; he had also sent in no projects for reduction of 
current expenditure ; and he had politely; but distinctly; refused to mate 
any change in the management of his customs. 


Protection of -British subjects in 'Oman, 1895-98. 

Meanwhile it had been necessary to insist on the satisfaction by the 
Government of ^Oman of the claims of British subjects for losses 
sustained in the rebellion of 1895. Those claims had been scrutinised by 
a committee appointed by the British Political Agent, and the compen- 
sation justly due had in the end been assessed at $7 7,895 . The Govern- 
ment of India, though they approved of the action of their Political Agent 
in refusing to hand over to the Sultan a party of 25 Hirth arriving at 
Masqat from Zanzibar in a British steamer immediately after the rebellion, 
were willing to assist the Sultan in any reasonable manner, and agreed 
that the indemnity might be exacted from the offending tribes in the shape 
of a tax levied on their export trade ; that the Sultan, while he was to 
understand that his own responsibility was in no way lessened thereby, 
might be authorised to notify that the demand was made at the instance 
of the British Government ; and that the tax should be fixed at such a 
rate as to produce the amount required in three years at most. The claims 
of British subjects, and with them those of an American (the Bev* 
Mr. Zwemer) and of an Algerian, were to be satisfied first j and there- 
after the special tax might be maintained until ^ Omani sufferers by the 
rebellion had also been compensated for their losses, after which it 
should be abolished. The Sultan concmTed generally in these arrange- 
ments ; but he clung obstinately to the view that British subjects should 
have no precedence over 'Omani subjects, and for some tme be persisted 
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in speaking* of the sums realised as common to the four governments/^ 
At first a special export duty of 10 per cent.^ in addition to the usual 
export duty of 5 per cent.^ was imposed on the produce of the guilty 
Hinawi tribes only ; butj owing to the collusion of Ghafiri tribes, to the 
abuse of an exemption in favom* of the Hajriyin, to the weakness of the 
Sultanas executive at Sur, and to the partiality displayed by the Sultan 
himself in making collections at Masqat, the tax instead of bringing in 
$^0,000 to $30,000 a year, as had been estimated, yielded between the 1st 
of August 1895 and the 14jth of March 1896 the sum of $9,054 merely; 
and of this only $660 was derived from Stir, the chief port of the offending 
tribes. In July 1896 the Sultan, to punish the Ghafiris for conniving 
to screen the Hinawis and also on account of the part which his own 
Ghafiri levies had taken in the plunder of Masqat, imposed an extra 5 
pet cent, on exported Ghafiiri produce, so raising the export duty payable 
by the tribes of that faction to 10 per cent. ; but, as we have seen, the 
circumstance was taken advantage of by Shaikh Salih-bin-^Ali to detach 
some of the Ghafiris of Wadi Samail from their allegiance, and the new 
order, which from the first had been discountenanced by the British 
folitical Agent, was then almost instantly repealed. At the beginning 
of 1897 Saiyid Faisal asked to be allowed six years in all in which to dis- 
charge the indemnity, but promised to pay interest on what remained 
due after the end of the third year ; and in the same year, 1897, he 
farmed out the punitive tax to Ratansi Parshotam, an Indian merchant, 
for $15,000 per annum. In March 1898 only $^9,711 of the indemnity 
had been paid off, and in August the tax was re-farmed to the same indi- 
vidual for $18,000, though another Hindu had offered $^5,000 for it. 

Dmdng the period now under consideration, grievances on the part of 
British Indian traders in ^Oman cdntinued to accumulate. In 1889, and 
again in 1894 and in every subsequent date season Up to and including 
that of 1898, the British Indian date exporters of Matrah were compelled 
to bring their consignments to Masqat to be weighed ; this was an arbi- 
trary arrangement from which Saiyid Turki had desisted on remonstrances 
being made, but in the case of the present rulk' mere remonstrances were of 
ho avail. As Fard dates, which went to America only, were exempt from 
this order, the system amounted to a differentiation in favour of American 
trade ; and it was unfair to the Khojahs of Matrah, by the ingenuity of 
whose rivals, the Hindus of Masqat, it was probably contrived. The 
commercial treaty of 1891, also, was indifferently observed by the Sultan'^s 
oflB.cials, and illegal charges were common. Export duty was frequently 
in excess of the 5 per cent, rate agreed to by the British Government, 
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and in tlie case of ^Omani tobacco it amounted to 30 per cent. On one 
occasion, in 1898, an additional punitive export tax of 5 per cent, was 
suddenly imposed on the date produce of the B^ustaq and Ma^awa] valleys, 
after the whole of it had been bought up by British Indian merchants ; 
a remission however was in this case, but not without difficulty, obtained. 
It was also reported that at various places in ^Omto export and import 
duties were recovered in an unequal manner to the detriment of British 
subjects, the Arab merchant of a neighbomdng port, and sometimes even 
of the same port, paying at a reduced rate or even nothing at all, while 
the British Indian trader was invariably charged the full 5 per cent. At 
Gwadar too, in 1897, it was necessary to request the Sultan to abate the 
exorbitant dues which he had begun to levy on fish-yards owned there by 
British subjects ; and the point, though with reluctance, was conceded. 


Eupture with Great Bfitd,in^ 189S. 


Events had for some time been leading towards a disagreement 
between the Sultan of ^Oman and the British power. The deeper causes 
and their manifestations have already been discussed ; but there were other 
symptoms also, significant though more superficial, of growing antipathy 
on the Sultanas part. Already, at the end of 1893, he had omitted to 
salute, as required by old custom, the British Political Agent, Colonel 
Hayes Sadler, at his departure for Bushehr to assume charge of the 
Residency, — an intentional mark of disrespect which had necessitated a 
reference to the Government of India. For a number of years it had been 
the practice for the Sultanas batteries to fire a salute on Proclamation Day 
in honour of the Queen- Empress of India ; but on the 1 st of J anuary 1898, 
the Resident (Colonel Meade) and the Political Agent (Major Fagan) 
being then both at Masqat, the accustomed salute was fired without the 
hoisting of the British fiag, and Saiyid Faisal explained the innovation by 
saying that the ceremony was now to be regarded as a greeting to all 
Christian nations and not as a compliment to the Queen- Empress alone. 
The Resident, however, by laying stress on the unfriendliness of discon- 
tinuing along-established courtesy, succeeded in obtaining from the Sultan 
a written apology and promise of future observance of the fete; and on the 
8rd of January, accordingly, the British flag was flown all day and the 
Queen-Emprees^s annual salute was fired in the usual manner. At the 
end of January 1898 a gunner of H.M.S. Cossack was assaulted at 
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Masqat by a slave of the Sultan and subjected^ along with two officers 
of his ship^ to ignominious treatment by certain of His Highnesses 
officials. On the matter being represented to the Sultan the slave was 
flogged and the offlcials imprisoned ; but the affair was none the less an 
indication of the state of feeling prevalent in palace circles at Masqat. 

Soon after this matters began to move more rapidly. The French gun- 
boat Gabes arrived at Masqat in February 1898 and remained there 
until March ; but the object and results of her visit could not at the time 
be ascertained by the British Political Agent. In October another French 
gunboat, the Scorpion/'* spent a fortnight at Masqat : she brought 
a breech-loading field gun as a gift from the French Government to the 
Sultan. The stay was made the occasion of friendly demonstrations and 
secret conferences, in which M. Ottavi played a large part ; valuable return 
presents were given by the Sultan ; and the officers of the ship, with the 
French Vice-Consul, made an expedition to Bandar Jissah, a small but 
defensible harbour on the coast 5 miles south-east of Masqat, of which they 
took photographs and made rough plans. A direct result of the visit of the 
Scorpion^-* was the dismissal by the Sxfltan of his Wazir, Muhammad- 
bin-Sa^id, whom he had appointed in Jauuary 1897, and the reinstatement 
of Mnhammad-bin-'*Azzan. The latter, besides being illiterate, was now in 
his dotage ; hut he was a more facile instrument in the hands of the French 
party than Mnhammad-bin-Sa^id, who in May 1898 had induced the 
Sultan to re-open discussion of the flag question with M. Ottavi, and who 
was believed to have opposed the rapprochement with the French in all its 
stages. French interests at Masqat were now actively promoted by an in- 
dividual who held a j)eculiar dual position as confidential secretary to the 
Sultan and as di-agoman of the French Vice-Consulate; this was ^ Abdul 
■*AzIz, an Arab of the Bani Ruwahah tribe, who had been known to M. 
Ottavi at Zanzibar and who with Hilal-bin-‘*Anir, a name with which we 
shall become more familiar hereafter, had been expelled from that island 
in 1893 for political intrigues. Abdul “^Aziz, who first arrived at Masqat 
in 1893, and who doubtless harbom'ed resentment against the British author- 
ities for his expulsion from Zanzibar, had been a salaried employe of the 
Sultan at least since November 1895 ; and in his capacity as such he 
certainly had access to the Sultanas correspondence with the British 
Agent, for letters sent by the Sultan to the Agency were sometimes in his 
handwriting. It cannot be doubted that the knowledge he thus obtained 
was placed at the disposal of his other employer, the French Vioe-Consuh 
The immediate cause of the crisis which now occurred was an announce-* 
ment in the Parisian Journal des Debats of the ^Oth November 1898 
tp the effect that a French man-of-war had Established a coaling-station at 
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Bandar Jissah. It received corroboration from a report, apparently reliable 
that the French Vice-Consul at Masqat had received special promotion to 
Consul for valuable services, and it was resolved to sift the matter 
to the bottom ; for the conduct of the Sultan, if he had granted any con- 
cession such as that suspected, was clearly a violation of his Agreement of 
1891 with the British Government regarding the non-alienation of terri- 
tory. In January 1899 the occupation of Bandar Jissah by the French was 
considered so probable that an officer and boat'^s crew of H.M.S. Sphinx 
were stationed there, and remained for some time, to hoist the British 
flag in case of the appearance of a French man-of-war; and a remon- 
strance founded on the agreement of 1891 was addressed to the Sultan 
by Major Fagan, the British Agent at Masqat. In reply to Major 
Fagan^s protest the Sultan admitted the grant of a concession, which, 
however, he described in vague terms and professed himself unable to 
cancel. A Eussian agent was stated to be present in Masqat at this time 
and to be in communication both with the Sultan and with the French 
Vice-Consul. 

Various other questions, relating for the most part to the treaty 
rights of British subjects and to compensation claimable by them, were 
pending at this time, as we have seen, between Saiyid Faisal and the 
Government of India ; and on the 24th of January 1899, Lord Curzon, 
who had very recently assumed the Viceroyalty of India, proposed to 
instruct Colonel Meade, the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, to deal 
with these unsettled cases, and to inform the Sultan that the subsidy 
paid him would be withheld until they were disposed of. In view of the 
Sultau'^s recent intrigues and evident hostility Lord Curzon also con- 
sidered that a serious warning was required, and he consulted Her 
Majesty^s Government as to the terms in which it should be administered. 
On the 25th of January the Secretary of State for India authorised the 
Viceroy to remind the Sultan of past favours conferred on him by the 
British Government, as well as of the conditions of friendship and 
observance of treaty engagements on which the continuance of the 
Zanzibar subsidy depended, and to admonish him that, in event of his 
conduct continuing to be unfriendly, the support of the British Govern- 
ment would be withdrawn and might even take another direction. 
Further, to compel a settlement of the outstanding questions, the Secretary 
of State was prepared to approve of any measures, not inconsistent 
with the Anglo-French Declaration of 1862 and not requiring French con- 
currence, which Lord Curzon might consider likely to be efficacious. 

Under the sanction thus conveyed, a memorandum embodying the 
British demands was prepared by the Government of India for com- 
munication to the Sultan, and the Resident was ordered to proceed to 
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Masqat^ where be arrived in the first week of February. Lord Curzon 
had meanwhile directed^ upon his own responsibility^ that a demand for 
the cancellation of the concession to the French should he added to the 
memorandum before presentation^ — a step which the Sultanas avowal 
of a grant to the French, the incompatibility of such a grant with the 
British Agreement of 1891, and the undesirability of ignoring the 
principal ground of offence combined to render necessary. On the 7th 
of February Colonel Meade reported the inclusion of the additional 
demand in the memorandum, which already required that ^Abdul ^Azlz, 
Ruwahi, should be permanently dismissed from the Sultanas employment ; 
that interest at the rate of 5 per cent, should be paid on the balance, still 
due> of the indemnity of 1895; that nowhere should a tax be levied on 
British, which was not equally levied on ^Omani subjects ; and, finally, 
that all import duties, and also the tax on dates brought from the interior 
or exportation, should be reduced to 5 per cent, in accordance with 
'treaty. 

On the afternoon of the 9th February an Arabic translation of the 
memorandum, after being read to him, was handed to the Sultan 
by way of ultimatum. The Sultan was willing to give way at once in 
regard to the dismissal of ^Abdul ^Aziz, the payment of interest on the 
indemnity, and equality of taxation as between British and ^Omani 
subjects; but he wished time for discussion of the other points. 
Discussion, however, was refused; and 48 hours were allowed for a 
reply. 

On the 10th of February the French Vice-Consul, to whom the 
Sultan had sent a copy of the British Agreement of 1891, informed 
Saiyid Faisal in writing that he could not recognise its existence as it 
was contrary to the Declaration of 186^, and that the grant of a coaling 
station to the French, which had been voluntarily made, could not be 
recalled. On the 11th the Sultan wrote to the British Resident, urging 
that the grant of a coaling station was not a cession of territory and was 
therefore not contrary to the agreement of 1891 ; at the same time he 
expressed a hope of being leniently treated and enclosed M. Ottavi-^s 
letter of the previous day. On the 12th Colonel Meade replied to the 
Sultan, retuiming the letter of the French Vice-Consul and denying the 
right of the latter to intervene in a matter connected with the Agreement 
of 1891, and reminded the Sultan that the period of grace had already 
expired. The next day, the 13th of February, the Sultan sent written 
notice to the Resident of the revocation of his gift of a coaling-place tp 
the French, and requested British protection against the French in case it 
should prove that he had incurred the displeasure of the latter. On the 
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14tli o£ February H.M.S. Eclipse from Bombay carrying Admir^,! 
Douglas^ tbe Naval Commander-in- Chief ^ in India arrived at Masqat^ 
where H.M.S. Redbreast had preceded her. 

Before the actual presentation of the ultimatum Colonel Meade had 
suggested that^ as the Sultan appeared to rely upon French support^ the 
use of compulsion should be authorised even to the extent of employing 
naval force if necessary ; and this request^ subject to the condition that 
collision with the French should be avoided, had been recommended by 
the Viceroy to Her Majesty’s Government on the ground that, at the 
stage which matters had reached, defiance by the Sultan of the British 
power could not be permitted. Her Majesty^s Government, while they 
considered that the demand for cancellation of the French concession 
somewhat exceeded the limits of their previous instructions, agreed that, 
if it had already been presented, compulsion as proposed by Lord Cnrzon 
might be employed to enforce compliance with it as well as with the 
demands originally authorised. 

Tbe authority to use force, if required, did not reach Masqat until late 
on the 15th of February, on which day Colonel Meade, considering the 
measure to be necessary, had of his own motion required the Sultan to 
announce the cancellation of the French concession in public Darbar as 
well as by public notices ; to inform the French Vice-Consul in wilting 
of the fact, sending a transcript of the letter to the British Resident ; 
to supply the British Agent with a copy of the grant to the French ; 
and to signify his compliance with the other demands contained in 
the ultimatum. The proceedings at Masqat were reported, as they took 
place, to the Secretary of State, who authorised a guarantee of support 
being given to the Sultan in case he followed the advice of the British 
Government ; but publicity in regard to the cancellation of the French 
concession was strongly deprecated. Colonel Meade was immediately 
instructed by the Government of India not to require a public announce- 
ment ; the orders, however, did not reach him until after the demand had 
been made and complied with. 

On the 16th of February, no answer to the Resident’s last letter 
having as yet been received from the Sultan, Admiral Douglas assumed 
charge of the negotiations and summoned Saiyid Faisal to meet him on 
board his ship at 2 p.m. Meanwhile the Eclipse was warped into posi- 
tion for opening fire on the palace and forts j all shipping was cleared out 
of the line of fire ^ and arrangements were made for warmng the inhabit* 
ants of the town and the foreign consular representatives. A letter 
was now received from the Sultan, showing that he had publicly notified 
the cancellation of the French grant and had informed the French Vice- 
Consul of the same ; it contained, as requested, a transcript of the letter 
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sent to M. Ottavi in which the Sultan justified cancellation on the 
ground of the Agreement of 1891 with Britain, also a copy of the 
original grant to the French. It was not, however, entirely satisfactory, 
and a personal interview was still insisted on. The grant to the 
French, now seen for the first time, conferred on them a coaling-place, 
hut left the exact site undetermined j it had been granted on the 7th of 
March 1898, during the visit of the Gabes to Masqat. At length, 
after various delays, the Sultan came off to the AdmiraVs flagship and, 
after a long discussion, submitted unconditionally to all the British 
demands j when he returned on shore it was under his ordinary salute 
of 21 guns. M. Ottavi immediately protested in writing against the 
cancellation of the French grant, but without effect. 

On the 17th of February the Admiral paid a visit to the Sultan; 
and in the afternoon of the same day, at a general Oarbar attended by 
all the leading men of Masqat, the Sultan announced the renewal of 
amicable relations between himself and the British Government and the 
cancellation of his agreement for a coaling-place with the French, which, 
he said, had been entered into in forgetfulness of the rights of Britain. 


French policy in 'Oman after 1899. 

The result of these proceedings was to deprive the French of the hope 
of obtaining a naval base in 'Oman under their own control ; but they did 
not as yet despair of the success of their other designs, and for the next 
three years French intrigues continued to be rife in ^Oman. TheWazir of 
the Sultan was still Muhammad-bin-'Azzan, who owed his appointment 
to French influence ; ^ Abdul ^ Aziz, the dragoman of the French Coiisulate, 
though ostensibly dismissed from His Highness's employment, for a time 
continued to have free access to his presence ; and in May 1901 Hilal’- 
hin-'Amr from Zanzibar suddenly arrived at Sur and commenced an anti- 
British propaganda among the tribesmen of the Sharqiyah district. This 
Hilal was a brother of Muhsin-bin-'Amr, the rebel of 1895, and a son- 
in-law of the notorious Shaikh Salih-bin-'Ali ; as chief adviser of Hamad- 
bin-Thuwaini of Zanzibar he had encouraged that prince to take a 
mischievous interest in the affairs of 'Oman; and in June 1896 he had 
been deported from Zanzibar to Aden, but he had subsequently been allowed 
to return to East Africa. The number of French agents in 'Oman was 
inci^eased by the arrival at Masqat in 1899 of a Frenchman, M. Goguyer, 
who settled there as a dealer in arms and ammunition, becauae in 1901 
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the local representative of the Russian Steam Navigation and Trading 
Company, and was joined in 1902 by two of his sons and by another 
Frenchman; M. Goguyer had given trouble to his own Government 
previously in Tunis and Abyssinia, but he had the powerful influence 
of the French Colonial party behind him. A jouimalistic campaign 
which he now inaugurated against British influence is described separately 
elsewhere."^ In 1901 the chauvinistic M. Ottavi, who carried his anti- 
British spleen so far as to be generally absent from Masqat, and so 
to avoid dressing his flagstaff on Proclamation Day, was succeeded in the 
French Vice-Consulate at Masqat by the more moderate M. Laronce. 

The results of British action at Masqat were mortifying to the Settlement of 

French Government, the more so on account of the publicity with which the French 

coaling sta- 

they had been invested; but they placed the question or the French tion question, 
coaling station upon a clear basis and necessitated its being discussed 1899-1900. 
thereafter by the British and French Governments as a matter between 
themselves. The French authorities, who evidently hoped to be able to 
retain Bandar Jissah by means of suitable guarantees as to the nature of the 
French occupation, at first demurred to the view maintained hf the British 
Foreign OflBce, that the Declaration of 1862 precluded the acceptance by 
either France or Britain of a cession or lease of “^Oman territory ; eventu- 
ally however they accepted the British reading of the treaty. In M arch 
1899 an assm’ance was given to France that no obstacle would be raised to 
her obtaining coal sheds in Masqat harbour on the same conditions as the 
existing British sheds in the M akallah cove were held ; this implied that 
the national fiag would not be flown, that defences would not be erected^ 
and that -ihe basis of occupation would be sufferance merely, conveying no 
territorial or sovereign rights. At the end of March Major Fagan, the 
British Political Agent, suggested that the British and French coal yards 
might both be accommodated in the M akallah cove ; and the unwillingness 
of the French Government to adopt this simple and natural solution of 
the difficulty made it even plainer than before that what they really 
desired was a separate ^ied^a-terre in ’Omto, not coaling facilities at a port 
where steam vessels under the French flag hardly ever called. In J uly 
1899 the French Government proposed Riyam, and in January 1900 
Kalbuh, bays outside the Masqat harbour, as the site of the coalyard to be 
allotted them ; but the British Government declined to agree to either, 
and at length in May 1900 the British offer of a division of the Makallah 
site was accepted. The ground, after being somewhat enlarged, was 
divided into two portions with equal superficies and frontage, and the 
French, having been invited to choose, took the southern half. 


* Vide page 339 anie. 





In the ultimatum of Pebruary 1899 the Sultan had been advised by 
the British Government to order his subjects to use a distinctive flag and 
to explain to his people that the grant to them, after such order, of flags 
or protection by the representative of a foreign power would be invalid 
and would amount to an infringement of the independence of ^Oman. 
The Sultan, chiefly on sentimental grounds, was indisposed, and in the 
end refused, to make any alteration in the nondescript red flag of ’Oman ; 
but he wrote on the 16th of February 1899 to the French flag-holders at 
Sur, enjoining them to give up their flags ; and on the following day he 
informed the French Vice-Consul at Masqat that he did not recognise 
the right of the French to exercise jurisdiction over ^ Omani subjects in 
^Oman, that he regarded the action of the French in this respect as 
contrary to the Declaration of 1862, and that in future he would exercise 
jurisdiction over his subjects himself . Nothing of importance resulted 
fi’om these steps ; and the proceedings in the case during the next four 
years, though continuous and not devoid of incident, were inconclusive. 

In October 1899 the French Government, acting upon incorrect 
information, complained that the British representative at Masqat had, 
besides calling in question the validity of the French flag, demanded of 
the Sultan that he should enforce the disuse of the French flag by his 
subjects and promised him the assistance of a British man-of-war. At 
the end of the year various expedients for neutralising the effects of the 
French flag system were under the consideration of Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India. 

In May 1900 the Sultan signified his willingness to write a letter to 
the British Government, requesting them to undertake his case in a 
discussion with the Government of the Bepublic ; but the offer was 
not accepted. In June 1900 the Sultan, who at this time had 
no suitable vessel of his own, paid a visit to Sur in H.M.S. 
^^Sphinx.^^ Captain Cox, the British Political Agent at Masqat, was 
also on board ; but neither he nor the British naval officers took any 
cognisance of the Sultan’s doings on shore. The result of the Sultan's 
visit, in so far as it concerned the French flag case, was that on the 
12th June the French flag-holders of Sur spontaneously presented the 
Sultan with a written agreement in which, after solemnly professing 
allegiance, they renounced from that day the benefits of French protection 
and undertook to return the French flags and certificates in their possession 
at the earliest opportunity to the authorities from whom they had received 
them. This paper related to no less than 45 vessels, and the only 'Omani 
vessel flying the French flag not included in it was one which did not 
belong to Sur ; three of the certificates produced had been issued 
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locally by M. Ottavi. The greater number of the signatories eventually 
failed^ it is true^ to carry out the terms of the agreement ; but the incident 
was not without importance^ for it encouraged the Sultan to take a strongei* 
line than hitherto and it shook^ in some degree^ the confidence of the 
French representative. By means of an edict dated the 15th of June^ 
which was communicated to the foreign representatives at Masqat upon 
the same day but was not publicly promulgated until the 6th of August, 
the Sultan informed his people that he did not recognise foreign fl^ags or 
papers in ’Oman, and that he would not condone the acceptance of such by 
'Omani subjects unless with his own express consent in writing. It 
was not dear whether the last clause of this edict referred to the future 
only, or was meant to have retrospective efEect. 

On the 36th of June the French Government, who were by this time 
apprised of the Sultan’s excursion to Sur and its results, intimated through 
their Ambassador in London that no more French papers of protection 
would be issued, and that existing papers would be carefully examined 
with a view to the cancellation of any which might have been 
unjustifiably granted. The French store ship Drome arrived at Masqat 
in August, nominally to carry out this duty and to enquire into the 
prevalence of the slave trade under the French flag ; but the inquiries 
made there and at Sur by her commander seem to have been cui’sory. 
An attempt was made instead to intimidate the Sultan into giving up 
the French navigation certificates which some of his subjects had 
surrendered to him, and to persuade him to re-employ ^Abdul "’Aziz in 
his dealings with the French Vice-Consulate ; but on both points Saiyid 
Faisal was firm. At the end of the year the French flagship Catinat 
also visited Masqat and Sur, and a second attempt to influence the 
Sultan was made, with equal want of success. 

In April 1901 it was suggested by Captain Cox that, for the 
purpose of narrowing the limits of the foreign jurisdiction created by 
use of the French flag, the Sultan might be advised to issue an edict, 
in continuation of that of the 15th June 1900, to the effect that from 
aspecified date none of his subjects would be permitted, without his 
written authority, to fly a foreign flag in the territories or territorial 
waters of ‘’Oman. His Majesty‘’s Government, to whom this sugges- 
tion was referred, having expressed a doubt whether the distinction 
which it involved was sustainable, the Government of India hoped 
that at least an assurance to the Sultan might be authorised., consonant 
with the advice given him in 1891, to the effect that the assertion by 
the French Government of a claim to jurisdiction over and protection 

45 X 
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of His Highness's subjects in Masqat Iterritory and territorial waters 
would be regarded as incompatible with the Sultan s independence^ and 
that the British Government would support him in resisting any such 
claim. In consequence, however, of a communication received from 
the French Ambassador in August 1901, a decision on this point was 
deferred. The memorandum now presented by M. Gambon stated 
that the promise of the Suri boat-owners to give up their French flags 
had been obtained by force, with the help of the British authorities, - a 
view which MM. Ottavi and Goguyer had sedulously inculcated ; that 
strict investigations had been held by the French for the purpose of 
revising the list of French flag-holders ^ and that the accusations 
of slaves trading against vessels flying the French flag were unfounded. 
The paper also contained various minor allegations of undue British 
interference in the affairs of 'Oman. 

While materials for a complete reply to this memorandum were being 
collected at Masqat, a peremptory claim on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment to entire jurisdiction over French flag-holders was suddenly 
advanced in writing by M. Laronce, who bad succeeded M. Ottavi as 
Vice-Consul of France at Masqat. This occxxrred on the 33rd of January 
1903 during a visit of the French flagship. Captain Cox, at his own 
suggestion, was authorised to protest on the strength of the Declaration 
of 1863 against the assumption by France of jurisdiction over 'Omani 
subjects ; and his protest, made on the 11th of February, was success- 
ful beyond expectation. At the beginning of March M. Laronce 
informed him that France had no intention of bringing 'Omani 
subjects under French jmisdiction, and that she claimed nothing more than 
rights of smweillance and police over vessels bearing the French flag. 
The Sultan also was assured on the 4th of March, by the French 
Vice-Consul and the Commander of the R. P. ^^Catinat," that the 
French flag-holders of Sur, for which port the Catinat " was bound, 
would be informed of the Sultan's sovereignty on land. 

In March 1903 a fresh communication was received from the French 
Ambassador in London by the British Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
it stated that the freedom of the Suri boats under French colours from 
complicity in the slave trade had, as the result of a careful watch placed 
upon them, been established, and that the scrutiny of claims to use the 
French flag had almost been completed by the French authorities. The 
pledge given in June 1900, that no more French papers would be 
used, was repeated upon thi^ occasion ; but as subsequent events 
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showedj it was not regarded by the French as a har to the renewal o£ papers 
in favour of existing holders. In April Lord Lansdowne handed to M. 
Canibon a memorandum^ answering the French complaints of the previous 
year and recapitulating the chief points of the case^ upon which^ it was 
observed, the two Governments appeared to be in accord ; and simulta- 
neously a request was made that a list of the native vessels and owners 
considered to be entiled to the use of the French flag might be furnished 
by the French to the Sultan and also to the British Consul afc Masqat. 

Matters were thus leisurely progressing towards a settlement, and the 
objections of the British Government and of the Sultan had already 
resulted in a considerable] abatement of the pretensions of the French, 
when suddenly, in the spring of 1903, in consequence of two unforeseen 
accidents, the question of the French flag suddenly assumed a somewhat 
dangerous aspect. On the 26th of March the sailing vessel Khadhra 
of Sur, flying French colours, attempted to leave that port in defiance 
of the orders of ^Abdullah-bin-Salim, the chief of the Bani Bu ^Ali, 
and was fired upon* and forcibly detained by the Chiefs men. Again, on 
the 9th of April, quarantine was broken at Masqat by five natives of Sur 
arriving in a British mail steamer from Bombay, three of whom, in con- 
sequence of their connection with boats using the French flag, were 
regarded by the French Vice-Consulate as under its protection ; the 
fugitives, who immediately made for Sur in a sailing boat, were 
pursued by an ofiicial of the Sultan in a steam launch lent 
for the purpose by H.M.S. Perseus, and were recaptured. In the 
first of these two cases — which occurred almost simultaneously with 
the circulation in France of a rumom* that Britain was about to annex 
Masqat — the French Vice-Consul claimed an indemnity of $1,500 for 
the detention of the vessel, and, in the second, the instant release of the 
alleged French proteges. The Sultan, while declaring his readiness to be 
bound by a joint decision of the French and British Governments in 
either case, would not in the meantime accede to the demands of 
M. Laronce, but proceeded instead to deal with the offenders in the 
quarantine case as ^ Omani subjects, and sentenced them to three months^ 
imprisonment each. The British Government on receipt of this news 
decided to support the Sultan, on the ground that he was justified, 
pending a settlement of the French flag question, in acting upon his 
own view of his rights; and H.M.S, Naiad was accord- 
ingly sent to join H.M.S. Perseus in Masqat harbour, wher^ 
both ships were present before the arrival on the 11th of May of 
French war-ship Infernet.'* The French Consul at Masqat, in oon- 
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junction with the commander of the Infernet made strenuous efforts 
to obtain the release of the prisoners in whom he was interested ; but 
the Sultan^ assured of British support; remained inflexible. 

At this point; in consequence of a vehement demand by the French 
Ambassador in London for the release of the imprisoned Suris who were 
claimed as French subjects; discussion became direct between the French 
and British Governments and local negotiations at Masqat were sus- 
pended. On both sides the national honour was now seriously engaged; 
and deadlock was at one time feared ; but ultimately a proposal that 
the whole matter should be referred to the arbitration of the Hague 
Tribunal was made by Lord Lansdowne after consulting the Cabinet; 
and; being accepted by the French; provided a convenient solution of 
the diflSculty. Incidentally it was arranged between the two Powers 
that the prisoners in dispute should be liberated by the Sultto without 
being handed over to the French local representative; and that the 

Infernet should be removed. Accordingly the prisoners were 
released on the 29th of May; and the Naiad and Perseus 
left Masqat the next day; H.M.S. Pomone remaining until the 
departure of the Infernet on the 3rd of June. The immediate result 
of the liberation of the prisoners was necessarily prejudicial to the 
Sultanas prestige; and for some time afterwards he continued to be 
insulted by boats from Sur, which; after hoisting the tricolor; ran across 
the bows of his new steamer the Nur-al-Bahr.^^ 

In Europe the proceedings continued in a manner somewhat more rapid 
and decisive than hitherto. In March 1904; in the course of a general 
arrangement of political difficulties then taking place between Britain 
and France; a move was made by the French Government for the with- 
drawal of the ^Oman flag question from the Hague Tribunal and for its 
immediate settlement on a basis highly favom’able to themselves ; but the 
British Government did not consent; and the original arrangement was 
maintained. On the 13th of October 1904 a Compromise or Agreement 
for the reference of the dispute to the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal 
was signed in London by Lord Lansdowne, British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and M. Paul CamboU; the French Ambassador : by this docu- 
ment the points in issue were defined and the procedure to be followed 
was fixed. Subsequently Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, member 
of the Second Chamber of the States General of Holland and f oi’merly 
Minister of the Interior in the Netherlands, was appointed arbitrator on 
behallf of JrancO) and Mr. Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States^ on behalf of Great Britain, while 
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Dr. H. Lammaschj an Austrian senator and professor of international 
law in the University of Vienna^ was nominated to the post of umpire 
by His Majesty the King of Italy. The coui't thus constituted finally 
assembled at the Hague on the 25th of July 1905^ and further sittings 
were held on the Ist^ 2nd and 8th of August, at the last of which the 
award was announced. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to follow the course of 
the proceedings through the stages of Case, counter-Case and Argument : 
suffice it to say that the reserved attitude of France obliged Great 
Britain to assume the role of plaintiff, which she desired to avoid, and to 
define the French position, which the French case had been formulated 
with judicious vagueness in order to disguise. The British contentions 
were, in substance, (1) that, without the consent of the Sultan, ^ Omani 
subjects could not legitimately become the recipients of French flags and 
papers unless under some treaty between the Sultan and the French 
Government, and that no such treaty existed ,* (2) that under Article 
XXXII of the Brussels Act of 1890 France was debarred from grant- 
ing flags and papers to Arabs unless they were either {a) French citizens 
or {h) French prot%es in consequence of being subjects of States under 
French protection, and that the ^Omanis in question were neither of 
these ; (3) that the withdrawal of ^Omani subjects from the Sultanas 
jurisdiction by the conferment upon them, in opposition to the Sultanas 
wishes, of French flags and papers was a violation of the Sultanas 
independence and therefore contrary to the Declaration of 1862; (4) that 
the grant of the flags and papers, even if permissible, could not confer on 
the holders or on persons connected with them immunity in the terri- 
tory or territorial waters of ^Oman from the Sultanas jurisdiction ; (5) 
that in any case the right to possess such papers was personal and was 
not transmissible by inheritance; and (6) that papers and flags granted 
in respect of particular vessels could not be transferred by the holders to 
other vessels. The French on their part argued (1) that the conditions of 
citizenship in ’Omto were indefinite and unascertained; (2) that the 
status of the flag-holders in question was that of a migratory, sea-faring 
and polygamous community, whose connection with some of the French 
colonies was not weaker than their connection with *^Oman ; and (8) 
that in its relations with European countries, ^Oman, as a Muhammadan 
power, was liable to be dealt with on the analogy of the Turkish Empire 
as subject to a regime de capitulations they also protested against 
the far-reaching character of the British contentions and urged lihat 
existing usage should be respected. It is noteworthy that the French did 
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not; in the case of a single one of the 26 boat-proprietors mentioned in 
the revised list which accompanied their counter-CasC; attempt to estab- 
lish by evidence a close connection with any French Colony. Arguments 
were adduced on both sides which the Tribunal deemed to be irrelevant 
from the judicial point of view ; such were the British allegation that 
the slave trade was carried on freely under cover of French flagS; 
granted in the manner complained of, and the French assertion that the 
Declaration of 1862 had been violated by Great Britain herself on 
various occasions. 

The Tribunal found that the situation was governed in the main by the 
Brussels Act of 1890; after its ratification in January 1892 by the French 
Government ; and that the faculty of a European State to create prot%es 
in •’Oman must be determined by the analogous case of Muhammadan 
principalities in the west which had agreements with Christian powers on 
that subject. By the award of the Tribunal it was accordingly decided, 
with reference to the legitimacy of the French pretentions : — 

That before the 2nd of January 1892 France was entitled to authorise 
vessels belonging to subjects of His Highness the Sultan of 
Masqat to fly the French flag, only bound by her own legislation 
and administrative rules ; 

That owners of native vessels, who before 1892 had been authorised 
by France to fly the French flag should retain this authorisation 
as long as it was renewed by France to the grantee ; and 

That after the 2nd of January 1892 France was not entitled to author- 
ise vessels belonging to subjects of His Highness the Sultan of 
Masqat to fly the French flag, except on condition that their 
owners or fitters-out had established or should establish that they 
had been considered and treated by France as her proteges before 
. the year 1863 : — 

and with regard to the efEect, transmissibility and transference of the 
French flag : — 

That vessels of ■’Oman authorised as aforesaid to fly the French flag 
were entitled in the territorial waters of ^Oman to the inviolabi- 
lity provided by the Franco-'^Omani Treaty of November 17th; 
1844; 

That the authorisation to fly the French flag could not be transmitted 
or transferred to any other person or any other vesselj even if belong 
ing to the same owner j and 

That subjects of the Sultan of ^Oman^ who were owners or masters of 
vessels authorised to fly the French flag^ or who were, members of 
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the crews of such vessels or who belonged to the families of such 
owners or masters^ did not enjoy in consequence of that fact any 
right of exterritoriality which could exempt them fi’om the 
sovereignty^ especially from the jurisdiction, of His Highness 
the Sultan of ^Oman. 

The award, it will be seen, was substantially in favour of the British 
claims on all important points, and it left little for subsequent determination 
except the number of indi\ddual vessels entitled to fly the French flag 
in accordance with the conditions laid down. It may be added here 
that, though the Sultan had authorised the British Government to present 
the case against France on his behalf as well as on their own, the French 
objected to the association of his name with that of the British Govern- 
ment, and the point was accordingly waived ; consequently the Sultan was 
not a party to the case beyond the preliminary stages. 

Major W. Grey, the British Consul at Masqat, and M. Laronce, the Subsequent 
French Vice-Consul, — the latter of whom had been in Europe during the ^nTer the^^ 
proceedings at the Hague, — were next instructed by their respective award, 
Governments to co-operate for the purpose of bringing the award of the 
Tribunal into effect. It was easily settled between them that a procla- 
mation by the Sultan to his subjects would be the best means of making 
the terms of the award known in “^Oman ; but, in regard to a list of persons 
entitled to possess the French flag, which they had been ordered to di^aw 
up in consultation with one another, they were unable to arrive at any 
agreement. In the view of M. Laronce the continued use of the French 
flag was permissible under the award in the case of owners and 46 
vessels ; whereas, according to the information of Major Grey, the correct 
figures were only 14 and 18, respectively. Ultimately, on the 13th 
of August 1906, His Majesty's Government decided, as an act of friend- 
ship, to accept the list of the French Vice-Consul without further 
question and to concede the transference of the French flag from any 
vessel lost, sold, destroyed or otherwise disposed of to another vessel 
of the same owner, provided only that the number of vessels authorised 
to fly the French flag should not be increased in the case of any owner. 

In the opinion of His Majesty-'s Government every ^Omani subject 
under the French flag must on landing in ''Oman become liable to the 
jurisdiction of the Sultan, and crimes committed at sea under the French 
flag should not therefore be tried by the French Vice-Consul at 
Masqat ; but no objection could be raised to the temporary landing of 
accused persons in such cases under the orders of the French Vice-Consul 
for the purpose of despatch before French courts elsewhere. His 
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Majesty^s Government were also of opinion that ^Omani subjects 
should be made aware that they would be severely punished for 
infringements of the awards and that they were at liberty to renounce at 
any time the right of using the French flag. The French Government 
would be approached with reference to these matters, and would also be 
asked to keep the Sultan and the British Consul informed of transfer- 
ences of the flag from one vessel to another, and to supply both these 
authorities annually with a list of the surviving flag-holders and remain- 
ing vessels. 


Relations of the Sultan with Great Britain after 1899. 
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After February 1899 the demeanour of the Sultan towards the 
British representative at Masqat greatly improved^ and in the following 
month Saiyid Faisal paid his first friendly visit to Major Fagan at the 
British Political Agency; but for a time he continued to show suspicion 
and seemed to hope that the late action of the Government of India 
would be repudiated by Her Majesty^ s Government,— an idea in 
which he was probably encouraged by M. Ottavi. In the summer 
1899 Captain Cox was appointed Political Agent at Masqat^ where, 
during the next four years, his able and sympathetic guidance of the 
Sultan was to produce the happiest results. In May 1900 the 
Sultan, though he declined to dismiss Muhammad-bin-^Azzan from the 
Wazirate, agreed to substitute for him, in dealings with the British 
Agency, the ex-minister Muhammad-bin-Sa'^id, whose political sym- 
pathies were British. 

The Sultan received a cordial invitation to attend the Coronation 
Darbar at Delhi on the 1st of January 1903 as a guest of the Govern- 
ment of India, or to send a deputation to represent him, in case he were 
unable to be present. Not venturing to absent himself from his 
kingdom for so long a period as would have been necessaiy, Saiyid Faisal 
sent his eldest son Taimur in his stead, attended by Saiyid Yusuf Zawawi, 
dne of His Highness-^s friends and advisers, and by Ahmad-bin-Nasir, 
Gdvernor of Matrah. Major Cox accompanied the deputation as Politi- 
bal Officer. Saiyid Taimur was the bearer of valuable presents of 
Masqat gold work for His Majesty King Edward, which he delivered 
to the Viceroy; and at Masqat the Sultan honoured the day of the 
Darbar by firing a salute of 101 guns in honour of the King-Emperor 
and by paying, in person, an official visit of congratulation to the British 
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Agency. After the conclusion of the ceremonies at Delhi, Saiyid Taimur 
spent a fortnight at Bombay and visited Poona, where he had a friendly 
meeting with his exiled grand-uncle, 'Abdul 'Aziz. Before returning 
to Masqat he was taken on a tour to Agra, Aligarh and Calcutta, and he 
did not reach home until after the middle of February 1908. 

Fresh proofs of international amity were interchanged at the state Lord Cur- 

^ . /. -r T -T i TIT- J - -XT ZOD S Visit 

visit wMcIl Lord CurzoU; the Viceroy of Indiaj paid to Masq^at in Novem- Masqat, 
her 1903 in the course of his tour in the Persian Gulf : this visit, 1803. 
together with the ceremonials and festivities by which it was marked 
and the political declarations of which it was the occasion, is fully 
described in another place.* The Sultan, who had for some time 

previously entertained an idea of abdicating in favour of his son Taimur, 

now placed himself in the hands of the Government of India and 
promised to be guided by their advice in the matter ; and, after a Darbar 
held on board H.M.S. “Argonaut,” he was formally invested by 
the Viceroy with the insignia of the G.C.I.B. In the course 
of the visit it appeared, from an ebullition on the part of Saiyid Muham- 
mad-bin-Turki in the presence of the Viceroy, that His Highness's 
elder brother aspired to succeed to the Sultanate in case of a vacancy. 

In February 1904 His Majesty's Government informed the Govern- 'OmSn and 
ment of India that, in a general settlement of political questions which 
was then being negotiated with France, an effort would be made tlement be- 
to secure French recognition of a British protectorate over 'Oman j but at 
the «a.Tnft time they enquired whether, if this were impossible, there France, 
were any smaller concession in 'Oman which they might endeavour to 
obtain. Thp reply of Lord Ourzon was that, apart feom the recognition 
of a British protectorate, or rather from the abrogation of the Declaration 
of 186a, no satisfactory solution of the ' Oman problem presented itself. 

After the crisis of 1899 the policy of financial support of the Sultan Disobarge by 
was continued by the Government of India in the shape of the “ Zanzibar" 
subsidy and of special loans. The subsidy, inconsequence of the Sultan's niary liabili- 

unsatisfactory behaviour, had been suspended with effect from the begin- Goternment*' 

Ti,-Tig of December 1898, and the question of its renewal was not raised until of India, 
about ten months afterwards, when it was at length broached by the 
Sultan. At the end of September 1899 the liabilities of Saiyid Faisal 
to the British Government amounted to Rs. 90,000, of which Rs. 34,000 
represented the balance of the indemnity of 1895, Rs. 36,000 the balance 
of the loan of 1897, and Rs. 20,000 overdue instalments of repayment 
of that loan. Arrears of the subsidy aggregated Rs. 72,000, but the 
Government of India considered that the Sultan, in strict right, had for- 


* Vide Appendix P* 
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feited his claim to these. The punitive tax for the discharge of the 
indemnity was still in force ; but its proceeds, under a system of direct 
collection, were diminishing. The matter of the subsidy remained under 
discussion until the following year, when the Government of India 
eventually decided to permit the liquidation of all their claims 
from the accumulated arrears of the subsidy. In October 1900 this 
adjustment was made, and a small balance remaining was paid over 
to the Sultan. 

The freedom of Saiyid Sir Faisal from indebtedness to the Government 
of India was not, however, of long duration. In 1902 he received a loan 
of Rs. 1,61,956 for the purchase of a steam vessel required for his adminis- 
tration, and it was settled that the amount should be repaid out of the 
Zanzibar subsidy, by short drawals, at the rate of Bs. 3,000 a month, 
In 1903, in connection with dangers threatening his government from 
Rustaq, the Sultan obtained a cash advance of Rs. 20,000, repayable 
by deductions of Rs. 1,000 a month from the subsidy ; and in 1904 a 
further amount of Rs. 30,000 was lent him, upon similar terms of 
repayment, for the wedding expenses of his son Saiyid Taimur : on the 
last of these occasions he gave an understanding not to borrow except 
from the British Government until his existing liabilities had been 
discharged. In August 1905 the debts of the Sultan to the Govern- 
ment of India still amounted to about Rs. 1,00,000, and his debts to 
private creditors in his own dominions reached a similar figure. In 
September 1905 the Sultan applied for a fresh loan of Rs. 20,000, in 
order to enable some members of his family to perform the Hajj ; but, 
while the request was under consideration, he obtained from private 
creditors the sum that he required and so committed, as he was after** 
wards reminded, a technical breach of his obligation not to borrow except 
from the British Government. The decision of the Hague Tribunal 
in the French flag case had by this time made it possible to take a 
firmer line with the Sultan in matters of finance. The Government 
of India were no longer inclined to grant him petty loans for miscellaneous 
purposes } but they were of opinion that a substantial loan might be 
permissible, in consideration of a suitable qtcid jpro quo. Negotiations 
for a fresh advance to the Sultan were about to be commenced on two 
conditions — ^that the Sultan should borrow a trained Customs official 
from the Government of India for the management of his customi 
and that any loan granted should be part of a general scheme for the 
reform of his finances — when, in December 1905, on the advice of His 
Majesty's Government, action was suspended until the proceedings 
arising out of the award of the Hague Tribunal should have been 
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satisfactorily concluded. At the end of September 1906 the debt of the 
Sultan to the Government of India had been reduced to Rs. 45,791. 

The control of the Sultanas customs through a British official for 
the purpose of rendering the management more efficient had been dis*- Sultan’s «us- 
cussed, as we have seen before, so early as 1897. After 1899 it became 
definitely an article in the policy of the Indian Government. In 1904 a tained. 
scheme was proposed under which the object might be attained with the 
assistance of the Imperial Bank of Persia, who would be asked to 
open a branch at Masqat ; but before it had been communicated to the 
Sultan it was laid aside in favour of another, of which the essential features 
were that the Sultan should appoint a nominee of the Government of 
India to be head of his customs, that differences between the Sultan 
and this official should be settled by the arbitration of the Political 
Agent, and that on these conditions the Government of India should 
guarantee to the Sultan a minimum monthly customs revenue of 
120,000. The Secretary of State for India, however, to whom these 
last suggestions were submitted in February 1906, while he approved of 
the first, questioned the admissibility of the second and third points 5 
and, as has already been explained, the proceedings following the 
award in the French flag case soon after necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the matter. The reluctance of the Sultan to agree to a 
change in the management of his customs appeared to be due to 
more than one cause ; he feared that it might incapacitate him to draw 
in advance, as he was accustomed to do, on the farmer or superin- 
tendent of customs ; he expected it to result in the abolition of various 
personal and tribal exemptions which he was anxious to maintain ; 
and, after 1900 at least, he was deterred by French reports, echoed 
in the Arabic press, that the customs and with them the whole govern- 
ment of Masqat were about to come under British domination. 

In xApril 1899 bubonic plague appeared at Masqat and Matrah, and British Sani- 
the question of the sanitaiy supervision and control of those ports arose. Q^YhrpoTt^ 
The attitude of Saiyid Faisal in the matter was at first obstructive ; of Masqat 
but, as the influence of the French Vice-Consul over him declined and 5 . 900 !^^^^" 
his confidence in his British advisers increased, he no longer sought 
to dispense with British assistance. With effect from the Ist*^ of 
October 1900, the approval of the Government of India having been 
previously obtained, he placed the Surgeon of the British Agency at 
Masqat in charge of his whole sanitary administration and staff and 
at the same time appointed him private physician to himself and to his 
family. The observauce of the Sultanas qwantine regulatiqns was 
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made obligatory on British, subjects and British protected persons by a 
notification issued by the British Consul at Masqat on the 6th of 
July 1903. The Appendix on Epidemics and Sanitary Organisation 
deals fully with these and allied matters. 

In the Appendix on the Telegraphs of the Persian Gulf will be 
found an explanation of the circumstances in which, in November 
1901, ^Oman was brought into telegraphic communication with the 
outside world by means of a cable laid from Jashk to Masqat. 

After 1899, in consequence of the generally quiet state of the country, 
the protection of British subjects in ^Oman and the punishment of 
offences against them demanded, but for one case of exceptional gravity, 
comparatively little attention. Tribal raids of the ordinary type, however, 
continued. 

The Sultan, being unable to recover compensation from the tribesmen, 
made good out of his own pocket the losses, amounting to nearly |1,200, 
of four British traders of Quryat, whose goods were carried off in 
the plunder of the Quryat bazaar in June 1899 by a gang from 
Sharqiyah under Hamad, a son of the late Shaikh Salih-bin-*’Ali. 

The most serious case of the period arose from the loss of a British 
ship upon the southern coast of Arabia, where the people are wild and 
uncivilised, and where the treatment of shipwrecked crews has always been 
a matter of grave uncertainty. On the &nd of August 1908 a French 
merchant ship, the Amiral Gueydon,^’ having caught fire by an explo- 
sion, was beached at Ras Hasik. The crew and passengers, 56 persons 
in all, were protected by the Sultanas representative in Dhufar and by the 
Shaikh of Murbat until the end of the monsoon, and were then despatched 
in native boats to Masqat ; but upon the way there, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ras Madrakah, they were picked up at sea by the Russian 
steamer “ Trouvor.*^^ Exactly a year later, on the 2nd of August 1904, 
the Baron Inverdale of Ardrossan, a steamer with a registered tonnage 
of 2,140, having 81 souls — mostly British — onboard, struck Jibliyah, an 
island of the Kuria Muria group, with more tragic consequences. Eight 
Greek sailors preferred to remain on the wreck and were taken off it a 
fortnight later by the British steamer Prome,''*’ but the rest of the 
company left the ship on the 6th of August in two life-boats, intending 
to make for the mainland. The smaller of the boats, which must have 
^jontained six persons, was never heard of again j the other, after passing 
up the Masirah channel, seems to have been driven about the middle ofs 
August upon the north end of Masirah Island, where the 17 occupant 
were cruelly massacred by Arabs for the sake of their proper ty. On 
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rumoni’s of the occurrence reaching Masqat, Saiyid Sir Faisal and Major 
Grey, the Political Agent at Masqat, went to Masirah Island, where 
they remained from the 10th to the 18th of September, but could 
discover no evidences of the atrocity; and before this the E.LM.S. 

Dalhousie from Aden had visited the wreck, and H.M.S. Lapwing 
had made the tour of Masirah Island, without discovering any clue 
to the fate of the missing men. At the end of September the 
Sultan again left for Masirah, this time alone, and in less than a 
fortnight returned to Masqat having discovered all the particulars of 
the crime and arrested 10 of the murderers, members of the Jannabah and 
A1 Bu "^Isa tribes, one of whom threw himself overboard on the voyage 
to Masqat. Twelve of the principal persons of Dawwah and Uram Rasas, 
who had assisted in concealing the aJSair, were also brought back by him 
in custody. The proofs of guilt — which included some relics of the 
ill-fated party — having been found sufldcient, the captured murderers were 
sentenced to death by the Sultan ; and, in accordance with the procedure of 
^Omani criminal justice, they were then conveyed back to the scene of 
the massacre. Here they were shot by the Sultan'^s ^Askaris and buried, 
without the rites of their religion, in the presence of Saiyid Taimur, of 
Major Grey, and of a party of seamen from H.M.S. Merlin,'^*^ The small 
hamlet of Jidufah at Ras Half, the nearest village to the scene of the 
massacre, was destroyed by tire, and a monument in masonry of the punish- 
ment of the mm'derers was erected upon a rock, while over the grave of 
the victims a slab was placed and the burial service read. Some of the 
ordinary prisoners, or rather hostages, were kept in confinement at Masqat 
until January 1906, and were then released as they were suffering in 
health ; in the meantime it had become evident that the capture of the 
remaining offenders and the recovery of pecuniary compensation for the 
outrage could not be achieved, either by the continued detention of the 
hostages or by any other means. 

No serious dilEculty occurred, during the period now under consider- 
ation, in connection with questions of British rights under treaty in 
^Oman. In 1900 there was a slight difference of opinion between the 
Sultan and the Political Agent regarding the precise interpretation of the 
clause of the Commercial Treaty of 1891 that relates to transhipment. 
The Sultan was at first disposed to contend that exemption from duty 
could not be claimed on account of goods landed at Masqat unless they 
were declared in the manifest or bill-of -lading to be for transhipment or 
re-exportation ; while the Government of India were constrained to admit 
that, in a strictly legal sense, goods consigned to agents at Masqat with 
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discretion as to disposal must be held to have reached their port of des- 
tination on arrival at Masqat. In the end, however, the Sultan was 
induced, in the interests of trade, to place a liberal construction upon the 
article ; and he explained that he had been driven to take up his original 
position by the dishonesty of the merchants, who, in the absence of a bonded 
warehouse, had been allowed to keep goods duty-free upon their own 
premises pending re-exportation. 

In 1903 the Government of India began to consider the question of a 
revision of the Commercial Treaty of 1891, which had now by lapse of 
time become terminable. Proceedings were delayed for two years by the 
French flag case; but at length, in November 1905, the Secretary of State 
authorised the Government of India to proceed with the negotiation of 
the new Treaty, the proposed terms of which he at the same time 
approved. The modifications desired were of minor importance. 

In the date season of 1903 a complaint that the Sultan was proposing 
to enhance the Zakat or agricultural tax on dates, which then stood at 
1 per cent., led to some peculiar discoveries. It now appeared that, 
whereas the export duty of 5 per cent, on dates had been agreed to by the 
Government of India, whose consent was by treaty indispensable, as a 
substitute for Zakat where the latter was not recoverable, the Sultanas 
practice was to levy both export duty and Zakat in such places as he found 
it practicable. Thus, while Zakat was unknown at Sur, it w^as collected 
in the Sohar Wilayat and at some date-growing ports in Batinah in 
addition to export duty. The Government of India insisted that, if the 
rate of Zakat were increased, the tax should be collected direct in the 
interior, and not at the coast by means of what was virtually an enhance- 
ment of export duty. 

In 1904 the Sultan, with the consent of the British, French and 
American consular representatives, prohibited the retail sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors by his subjects ; and a similar restriction was imposed on 
British subjects by a consular notification dated the 7th of June 1904. 


British explorations and enterprises in'Oman after 1899. 


Journeys of 

British 

officers. 


In consequence of the quieter state of the country and the more 
favourable disposition of the Sultan, inland tours of exploration in 
'Oman once more became, after 1900, possible to the British Political 
Agent : none of importance had been undertaken since those in^de by 
Colonel Miles daring the reign of Turkif 
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In 1901j with the permission of the Sultan and under the instructions 
of the Government of India, an expedition was organised for the 
examination of some coal measures which were reported to exist in the 
hinterland of Sur. The first attempt, made by Captain Cox and 
Dr. von Krafft, a geologist of the Government of India, from Kalhat as 
starting point, was bafl3.ed by the behaviour of the Masharifah and other 
tribes, on whose credulity M, Ottavi, his assistant ■'Abdul ^Azlz, the 
family of Shaikh Salih"bin-‘'Ali, Harithi, and Hilal-bin-^Amr and Mohsin- 
bin-^Amr of the Hirth had worked with effect ; for, although the party, 
not without long delay and after being ambuscaded and fired at efi rotite, 
succeeded in reaching the spot, which lay at the head of Wadi Falaij 20 
miles inland from Sur, their examination of it in the circumstances was 
necessarily so hasty as to be of little value. The Sultan, who had done 
his utmost to facilitate the work and had even proceeded for the purpose 
to Sur and sent his son Saiyid Taimur to join the party, subsequently 
made arrangements for a second expedition, which in November 1901 was 
carried out by Captain Cox, accompanied on this occasion by Dr. Oldham 
as geologist and by Captain Dowding of the Essex Regiment as an 
Intelligence Officer. A thorough exploration of the neighbourhood 
showed that the coal, though of excellent quality, existed in small 
quantity only, and that there was no prospect of mining operations being 
undertaken with profit ; as a precaution, however, an engagement* was 
obtained from the Sultan in 1902, that he would not grant a concession 
for working the field to any foreign government or oomj)any until an 
opportunity had been given to the British Government of undertaking 
the work in conjunction with the Sultan Mmself . 

Captains Cox and Dowding, on their return journey, landed at Daghmar 
and thence returned to Masqat by a circular overland route vid Wadi Tayin 
and Wadi Samail ; they met with no obstruction or incivility except at 
the one small village of ^Aqdah, where the inhabitants at first barred the 
way, gun in hand with lighted match. 

In the summer of 1902, Major Cox was able to carry out, unaccom- 
panied by any European, a journey by land from Abu Dhabi in Trucial 
^Oman to Masqat. This was the longest tour ever made by a British 
officer in ^Oman ; it was entirely successful ; and a large amount of 
valuable information regarding , the districts of Baraimi, Dhahirah and 
^Oman Proper was gleaned by Major Cox on the way. 

During recent years various additions have been made by the Govern- Acquisition 

ment of India to their material assets and staff at Masqat. In 1901* 
* ©reotion of 

♦ The text of this undertaking will be found in Aunexure No. 6 to this chapter, 
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in addition to other smaller purchases, a large plot o£ land on the sea- 
front, extending from the British Political Agency to the Sultanas 
customs house, was acquired from Ratansi Parshotam, an Indian 
merchant, at a cost of Rs. 50,000 ; and a house was erected thereon for the 
Agency Surgeon, besides quarteis for the telegraph establishment and the 
Agency clerks. While Dr. Jayakar was Agency Surgeon, for 23 years 
ending in 1900, he had resided in a house of his own at Matrah;and 
before 1901 there were no telegraph officials, and the political derks 
had been accustomed to find accommodation as best they could in the 
native town. 

From 1900 onwards efEorts were made at intervals by various Political 
Agents and Agency Surgeons to obtain, entirely for the benefit of Arab 
and other native patients, an improvement of the buildings and equipment 
of the dispensary attached to the British Agency; but, though the 
Government of India in 190*2 added a compounder to the staff at their 
own expense, the Sultan and native community gave little assistance, and 
Government, in view of their apathy, took no further steps. 

Besides the above, some expenditure was incurred by the Govern- 
ment of India in efforts to improve the harbour at Masqat, and espe- 
cially the facilities for landing or communicating with the shore in bad 
weather. In 1903 a sum of Rs. 3,000 was granted for the commence- 
ment of an experimental coal jetty in the Makallah cove, and a further 
amount of over Rs. 8,000 was subsequently allotted for the purpose of 
carrying on the work. A scheme for a breakwater on the east side of 
the harbour near its head and another for a pier opposite to the British 
Political Agency were also discussed; but in 1904 it was decided in 
the first place to try whether the case could not be met by deepening 
the Duwairah channel, so as to provide a new and sheltered entrance to 
the harbour, and money was allotted for the work. 


Internal history of 'Oman after 1899, 


The narrative of recent internal affairs in ^Oman has been postponed 
to the end because of the much greater importance, during the time in 
question, of the Anglo-French contest, which for a long time absorbed 
the Sultan's attention and sometimes, even in domestic questions, restricted 
Jiis freedom of action very considerably. 
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The periodj we may observe, opened with a severe visitation of the Visitations 
country in 1899 by the three epidemic diseases of plague, small-pox and disease,^ 
cholera, the melancholy results of which are described in the special 

Appendix on sanitary matters. 

In polities the two chief centres of interest since 1899 have been Sur 
and the Rustaq valley, 

Sur, a town never submissive to the authority of the Sultans of 
^Oman, had been hitherto neglected by Saiyid Faisal, who did not once 
visit it during the first twelve years of his reign. In 1898, as has been 
mentioned before, the inhabitants expelled the Sultan’s garrison by force 
but allowed it to be replaced on sufferance. By 1900 the people of Sur, 
especially those of the Jannabah tribe, had almost ceased, under French 
encouragement, to regard the Sultan as their master. 

In May 1900 Hilal-bin-’Amr arrived at Sur from East Africa, 
joined luands with M, Ottavi, and began to inveigh against the Sultan 
and the British ; and the spirit of the Jannabah was now such that, when 
summoned by the Sultan to meet him at Masqat, they refused to go and 
insolently suggested that he should deal with them instead through the 
French Vice-Consul. It was this state of matters which obliged Saiyid 
Faisal in June 1900 to make a visit to Sur, the first since his accession. 

His reception was more favourable than he had expected ; for all the 
elders of the town immediately paid their respects to him, the chief 
Shaikh of the Bani Bu ^Ali came down from the interior with a 
thousand men to do him honour, and, as already related, the Sultan was 
successful before he left in obtaining from the French flag-holders of 
the port, including the Jannabah, a formal profession of allegiance to 
himself and a renunciation of French protection. 

... 

In June 1901 the Sultan sent 80 Wahhabi ^Askaris to garrison his 
post at Sur, and the French flag-holders, few of whom had observed 
their promise given in the previous year, understanding the act as a 
threat to themselves, asked M. Ottavi whether he would protect them in 
case of an attack by the Sultto’s troops ; his reply was -unfavourable, 
and the incident marked another stage in the decline of French influence 
at Sur. In the autumn of 1901 Saiyid Faisal paid a second visit to Sur 
and was anxious, for fiscal and administrative purposes, to enclose the 
town by a wall on the landward side. Difiieulties as to labour and material 
caused him to desist from this project ; but, before he left Sur, he had carried 
into execution an older and less ambitious scheme — that which had helped 
to provoke the local rebellion of 1898~by erecting blockhouses between 
Sur and Bilad-as-Sur to command the caravan routes to the interior, 

46 A 
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In 1902, as related in another place* the town of Sur waB 
plunged into mourning by the capture in fagrante delicto of a 
large number of Suri slave traders by the Portuguese in East Africa. 
The Snlfcan, at Ijord Curzon's visit to Masqat in 1903, begged that 
British influence might be used to obtain a mitigation of the sentences 
passed on these men by the Portuguese courts, — in most cases imprison- 
ment for 25 years \ but he was given to understand that his request 
could not be granted. 

In the spring of 1903, the ordinary annual hostilities between the 
Ghafiris and Hinawis of Sharqiyah being then in progress, ^Abdullah- 
bin-Salim, the Tamimah of the Bani Bu ^Ali, found reason to suspect 
that the people of Sur, though Ghafiris, were supplying his enemies with 
the sinews of war. He accordingly marched down to the coast and 
declared the harbour blockaded until his demands for satisfaction should 
have been satisfied ; and this, as we may mention in passing, was the 
occasion of a vessel flying the French flag being fired on by his 
adherents, — an occurrence which in its turn led to an unsuccessful claim 
for compensation by the French Vice-Consul upon the Sultan and so 
indirectly contributed to bring about the settlement of the whole French 
flag question. After ^Abdullah-bin-Salim had returned to the interior, 
relations between his supporters in the ^Aiqa quarter and his opponents 
in Muqraimatain became so strained that, when Major Cox arrived there 
in August, he found the two factions on the point of opening fire upon 
each other across the intervening creek. The Political Agent, having 
obtained a truce of 48 hours, returned at once to Masqat and informed 
the Sultan, who immediately proceeded to the spot in his vessel the 
Nur-al-Bahr.'’^ * The Jannabah would not at once submit to his media- 
tion, and, before the proceedings had commenced in earnest, the Sultan 
was called away by serious news from Rustaq ; nevertheless his visit 
averted actual fighting for the moment, and the dispute was adjusted, not 
long after, by neutral Shaikhs of the neighbourhood. 

The situation in Kustaq, which was the cause of the Sultanas premature 
departure from Sur, arose from a coalition between the Mutawwa^ or 
puritanical party of the Sharqiyah District and the Sultanas rivals 
belonging to the ■’Azzan branch of his own family. We Mt Sa^ud-bin- 
^Azzan in possession of -Eustaq in 1898, after the expulsion of Sa'id-bin- 
lbrahim;-buthe -did not long enjoy' his acquisition, for in March 1899 he 
was piprdered by his brother Hamud-bin-^Azzan, who then succeeded him. 

Meanwhile the Sharqiyah rebels had never been entirely quiescent 
In May 1899 a Shaikh of the Bani Rasib of Sharqiyah, at an interview 


* Appendix L. 
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witli the British Political Agent at Masqat, had endeavoured to sound 
him as to the probable attitude of the British Government in case of a 
fresh rising against the Sultan. - In April It) 00 there were short-lived 
rumours of an attack on Masqat, to be attempted by the tribes of 
Sharqiyah as a protest against the indemnity expoi*t tax still levied 
upon Hinawi produce ; and the Sultan considered it advisable to 
strengthen Quryat and Sib, while Sa'id-bin-lbrahim of Hazam moved 
to his assistance with 300 men, A little later ^Isa-bin- Salih, Harithi, 
with his brother Hamad actually visited Wadi Samail, but his intrigues 
there met with no success and the Sultan refused him permission to visit 
Masqat ; ^Isa, it should be explained, was a dignified, ascetic and 
bigoted character^ on whom in this respect the mantle of his father Shaikh 
Salih-bin-^Ali had fallen, while hisj younger brothers ’Ali and Ahmad 
(or Hamad) were mere commonplace marauders. In 1901 the family of 
Shaikh Salih, as mentioned in an earlier paragraph, had a share in 
obstructing the first expedition which went, under the auspices of the 
Sultan, to examine the coal deposits in the hinterland of Sur ; and in the 
same year the Sultan received from ’Isa-bin-Salih a threatening letter 
relating to the manumission of slaves, in which the hand of Hilal-bin- 
^Amr was thought- to be traceable. 

After this the Sharqiyah malcontents did not again come into 1903. 
prominence until August 1903, when, during the visit of Saiyid Faisal to 
Sur, news was received that ’^Isa-bin- Salih and his two brothers with a 
considerable following were on their way to Western Hajar to seize 
Hazam and Rustaq. Hazam was at this time still in the possession of 
Sa^id-bin-Ibrahlm, whose sister the Sultan had married in 1898, and 
Rustaq was held by the fratricide Hamud-bin-'Azzan. With both of these 
Paisal was outwardly on good terms ; but they were practically indepen- 
dent of him, and they were at feud with one another. The Sultan, on 
receiving intelligence of ^Isa's movements, returned to Masqat and 
despatched Saiyid Taimur and Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim by water to Sib to 
bar the passage of the rebels towards Rustaq ; but the ^Aqq pass had 
been at once thrown open to them by its treacherous custodians, and, before 
the Sultanas troops could arrive at Fanjah, the rebels had crossed their 
front and were beyond reach of pursuit. The Sultan himself then pro- 
ceeded to Masna'ah and put the jloyalty of Sa^id to the test by inviting 
him to a conference ; but the latter {declined the invitation and instead 
made his way to Rustaq, where he joined 'Isa-bin- Salih and Hamud-bin- 
'’Azzan. 

The intention of ^Isa, who aimed at power and knew that he could 
not compete for the Sultanate in his own person, was apparently to revive 
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the obsolete dignity o£ the Imamate, to confer it upon Sa^id, and then to 
govern in his name j this was the policy which his father Salih and the 
Khalili had pursued with some success at the beginning of the reign of 
“^Azzan-bin-Qais, Hamud was easily persuaded to give up Rustaqin 
favour of Sa^id ; but the garrison of the f ort, who belonged to the Bani 
Kuwahah tribe^ persisted, until sufficient inducements were ofiEered them, 
in their refusal to deliver it up. 

Meanwhile Saiyid Faisal had sent Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim with 150 
men to strengthen ^Awabi, his outpost in the direction of Rustaq, and 
had placed Saiyid Taimur in garrison at Masna^ah, under the walls of 
which place there grew up a large camp of professed friendly Shaikhs and 
their followers, maintained in idleness by the Sultanas bounty. Saiyid 
Taimut at one time proposed to make a dash on Hazam ; but the Yal 
Sa^ad, who dreaded falling under the exclusive power of the Sultan, 
frustrated his scheme by sending a warning to the garrison. 

H.M.S. Sphinx/^ sometimes carrying Major Cox, from time to 
time visited difiEerent places on the coast, and courteous letters promising 
protection to British subjects were received by the Political Agent from 
'Isa and Sa'id ; consequently there was no panic among the Indian 
traders of Batinah, and, though some of them sent their valuables to 
Masqat for safe custody^ they themselves remained in the towns and 
villages where they were established in trade. Only one serious raid by 
the adherents of 'Isa-bin- Salih occurred ; it was committed on the out- 
skirts of Barkah by 'Isa's younger brothers, and the chief sufferers were 
the family of the Sultan's stable manager there, one of whose sons was 
killed. Some of the Sultan's horses, carried off on this occasion, were 
returned by 'Isa when he learned to whom they belonged* 

The claims of Sa'id-bin-Ibrahim to the Imamate aroused no popular 
enthusiasm ; and in October the Sultan found himself in a position to 
disband the greater part of his expensive levy, while Sa'id humbly 
solicited the renewal of an allowance which he had been accustomed to 
receive from Saiyid Faisal. 'Isa-bin-Salih and his men, whose own 
country in Sharqiyah was at this time suffering from drought and who, 
while at Rustaq, lived upon the inhabitants, lingered thete until February 
x904j ^ but their presence did not^ after October 1903, occasion any dis- 
quietude. in 1905 'Isa made overtures for a reconciliation with the 
Sultan, and they were favourably received ; but, as the Shaikh declined 
to visit Masqat without tin escort which the Sultan considered excessive, 
no personal interview could be ari'anged. 
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In various other quarters besides Sur and Rustaq events took place 
which were o£ some general importance to the government of ^Oman. 

Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, as Wali of Sohar, engaged in 1901 in 
an attempt to wrest the fort of Bait-al-*Ainain in Dhahirah from 
the Miyayihah; but the expedition, though helped by the 
Bani Kalban, suffered heavy loss and ultimately returned under 
orders from the Sultan. In 1904 ‘'Araqi in Dhahirah was secured 
for the Sultan. In 1905, with the aid of his former allies the 
Bani Kalban, Sulaiman made successful reprisals on the Maqabil, who 
had been giving trouble in the neighbourhood and in July had even 
attacked the Sohar fort, killing the ’Aqid. Apparently on this occasion, 
one of their foits in Wadi-al«Hilti was taken by Saiyid Sir FaisaBs 
representative. 

In 1900 a standing menace to the peace of the country was removed 
by the submission of Shaikh Khalfan-bin-Thinaiyan, who, after heading 
a rebellion at Nakhl in 1897, had evaded arrest by the Wali of Barkah, 
then sent against him ; this individual, having become friendless and 
homeless, now took sanctuary in the Sultanas palace at Masqat and 
received a free pardon. 

At ^ A wabi a dispute about Zak at arose in 1900 between Sa^id-bin- 
Ibrahim and the ^Abriyin ; the former, to enforce his claims, cut off 
the irrigation of the date groves of the ^Abriym, whereupon the tribesmen 
besieged and captured the fort. The Sultan then intervened, and, 
rejecting an offer of the ^Abriyin to hold the place in his name, 
established in it instead a detachment of his own Wahhabis. In April 
1902 two of the Wahhabi garrison were murdered by villagers ; but 
the Sultan, having gone in person to the spot, succeeded in capturing 
one of the murderers and subsequently caused him to be executed at 
Masqat, 

Wadi Ma-^awal became in 1901 the scene of serious disturbances 
between the Bani Ruwahah and the Bani Eiyam, and, as often as the 
Sultan composed the feud, it broke out afresh. The last deputation sent 
by the Sultan took with them, as Khafir, an aged and respected Qadhi 
of Barkah; but the party were ambushed at the entrance of Wadi 
Ma'^awal, and the Qadhi himself was killed by the first volley. This 
melancholy incident, which must have been undesigned, apparently 
brought about a natural cessation of hostilities. 

At Sib, at the beginning of 1902, much aimoyance was caused to the 
other inhabitants by some of the ^Awamir, Aulad Hadid and others, who, 
being at feud among themselves, kept up a constant long-range nfle*fire 
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upon each other from the towers in their several quarters ; but in April 
the Sultan, during a visit to the place, ordered the towers to be demo- 
lished, which was done, almost without resistance, according to his 
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directions. 

Ill October 1902 a serious fracas occurred between tbe Sultanas garrison 
at Nizwa and a party of Jannabah in the town ; a guard sent by the 
Wali to arrest the Jannabah^ whom the Wali suspected of a design 
against his life^ met with resistance and used their rifles, killing four of 
the Jannabah ; hut the Sultan was able to pacify the tribe, and his 
position at Nizwa, which is not in the Jannabah country, was in no way 
weakened. Izki in 1905-06 was in some danger from the Bani Riyam, 
who revolted and laid siege to the place ; but it was relieved in good time 
by the despatch of a force, composed partly of Bani Ruwahah, under Wali 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim. This success, however, led indirectly to the death 
of the Wali, who in February 1907 was murdered by the Siyabiyin in 
Wadi-al-‘’Ac[q, in retaliation for the confiscation by him of a caravan that 
the Siyabiyin had attempted to send to the Bani Riyam. 

Ja^alan continued to he as usual the scene of bitter feuds, and in 1904 
a severe conflict, in which 20 or 30 men were killed, took place towards the 
western end of the district between a party of Bani Bu ^Ali and another 
of A1 Wahibah. Among the slain was a son of ^Abdullah-bin-Salim, the 
Tamimah of the Bani Bu ^Ali, and in revenge for his death a Shaikh of 
the A1 Wahibah was murdered near Masqat a few months later. 


Saiyid PaisaFs administration, 18994907. 

It now only remains to notice the character, in its domestic and 
personal aspects, of the Sultanas government after the crisis of 1899. 
In every respect except finance there was considerable improvement," 
and the Sultanas general political position became better than it ever had 
been in the past. 

Cufitonis To take the unsatisfactory department of finance first, we may observe 

undef^direct administration of the Sultanas customs, which are the chief 

management, source of his revenue, remained inefficient, though it was to some extent 
reformed. The Sultan, as already mentioned, repeatedly declined the 
proffer by the Government of . India of a trained official to reform 
the methods of the department ; but their advice was not altogether 
without effect upon his mind. , At the end of 1899 the Sultan abolished 
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the vicious system of farming the customs^ and^ by the instrumentality 
of two Indian Muhammadans with experience of customs work, whom 
he had obtained on his own account from Bombay^ introduced in its place 
a system of direct management. The customs receipts rose in the first 
year to ^206^701^, of which nearly $190^000 was net revenue, as against 
a maximum farm in preceding years of $170,000, and in 1902-03 they 
reached the high figure of $285,597 ; but the increase in the returns was 
partly countervailed by a continued decline in the value of the dollar. In 
1901-02 the ports of Suwaiq, Masna-^ah, Barkah and Sur were taken under 
direct management, and in 1908 the same system was extended to 
Gwadar ; owing to the French flag difficulty at Sur, however, there was 
not at first any improvement in the receipts at that place. Under the 
new r%ime the customs premises at Masqat, especially the wharf, office, 
and warehouses for goods, were very greatly improved. Lord Curzon, 
on his visit to Masqat in 1903, strongly advised the Sultan to employ a 
financial expert or a competent co mmittee to audit his customs accounts ; 
but this salutary _counsel was disregarded, at least until the Sultanas 
system had produced its natural results. In 1905 the Sultan quarrelled 
with Muhammad Ibrahim, his Indian superintendent of customs, whose 
accounts he distrusted but could not in the absence .of independent clerks 
disprove, and dismissed him, replacing him by another Indian. Damodar 
Dharamsi, a Hindu merchant of Masqat, was at the same time appointed 
supervisor of the customs accounts on a salary of Rs. 100 a month, — an 
arrangement which, it was feared by the British Political Agent, would 
afPord no better guarantee than before against fraud, and might prove to 
be the precursor of a return to the farming system. It was at least 
clear that, so long as the Sultan continued to prefer .loose and irregular 
methods, and to borrow through his .customs superintendent from 
merchants who were expecting consignments of dutiable goods, no real 
improvement could be expected. An analysis of the customs and other 
revenue of the ^Oman Sultanate will be found in the general article 
relating to it in the Geographical Volume of this Gazetteer. 

In his financial difficulties the Sultan sometimes had recourse to 
confiscations, and in 1899 he obtained by this means an estate worth 
$25,000, left by a Baluchi who had been murdered at Sib. The Sultanas 
liabilities of all sorts, as shown already in connection with British policy, 
amounted in 1905 to about Rs. 200,000 ; and, though the proportion 
(about half) then due to the British Government had by the end of 1906 
been mostly discharged, it was thought that not much progress had been 
made in paying off the remainder. Indeed in 1906 the Sultan was 
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reported to be borrowing small sums from all and sundry ; and^ though in 
April he had refused a loan of $20,00 0^ which was offered him free of 
political conditions by the British Government, he was stated in Septem- 
ber to have incurred liabilities in other quarters to the amount of 
$ 120 , 000 . 

The question of cmu’ency is one which, since 1894, has given a certain 
amount of trouble at Masqat. On the closing of the Indian mints 
there set in a serious drain of Indian rupees and copper pice towards India. 
The value of the dollar, which is the principal coin of the country and the 
only monetary standard in the interior, also began to decline by rapid 
and irregular stages, and by March 1894 had fallen to 108 pice, whereas 
until 1893 it stood at 136 to 140. The scarcity of pice, which was a 
cause of great hardship to the poorer classes, was remedied at first by a 
supply of copper coin which the Sultan caused to be struck for him in 
England, and later by the foundation of a mint for copper coin at 
Masqat itself. The fluctuation of the silver exchange was a more 
serious evil ; and the deputation of merchants under British protection, 
who waited on Lord Curzon during his visit to Masqat in November 
1903, requested that steps for dealing with it might be considered by the 
Government of India. In 1904 a scheme for the universal and exclusive 
adoption of the Indian currency in 'Oman was prepared by the Govern- 
ment of India ; but, on account of the more important question of 
customs management, which is still pending, it has not yet been men- 
tioned to the Sultan or discussed with him. 

The military resources of Saiyid Sir Eaisal are described in the geo- 
graphical volume of this Gazetteer : they are probably sufficient for the 
defence of his actual possessions against any ordinary attack which 
might be made upon them. The Nur-al-Bahr," a steam-vessel of 300 
tons, pui’chased in 1902 with the assistance of the Government of India 
and brought into use in June 1903, replaced the Sultan in the posi- 
tion which he lost at the beginning of his reign through dispensing with 
his father's steam-vessels the Dar-as-Salam " and Sultani " ; and it 
enabled him, in particular, to re-assert his authority at Sur and to 
increase it at all places on the Batinah coast. When Saiyid Taimur 
visited India in 1903, two guns for his father were presented to him hy 
the 'Viceroy to be mounted upon this vessel. 

The extent and effectiveness of the Sultan's administration in 'Oman 
in recent times are discussed in the geographical portion of this 
Gazetteer; and from the facts there given, and from the events related 
in the paragraph on internal history above, it will be apparent that the 
influence of the Sultan in 'Oman has latterly become both stronger and 
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further-reacbing tlian at any previous period in the reign of Saiyid Faisal 
himself or, perhaps, it might be added in the reign of his father Saiyid 
Turki. After 1900 the Sultan showed more energy than before in tomung 
and in the general work of government ; and, as in the case of his father 
and grand-father, his judgment gained in balance and his character in 
weight and sobriety with the lapse of years. Like Saiyid Turki, how- 
ever, Saiyid Faisal was subject to fits of despondency ; and in 1903 before 
the Viceroy '’s visit, and once again later, he was so harrassed by the cares 
of state as to talk seriously of abdication. The assassination of Sulaiman- 
bin-Suwailim in 1907 was a severe blow to, the Sultan, and the first 
news of that event was received by him with consternation. 

From the dynastic point of view the situation in ^Oman was not Dynastic 
unsatisfactory. In 1903 Muhammad, the elder brother of Saiyid Sir 
Faisal, in whose favour he was passed over in 1888, showed that he enter- 
tained hopes of the succession in case the Sultan should predecease him 
or resign ; but he had no following, and his ambitious ideas were dis^ 
couraged by the British representatives from the first moment of their 
appearance. Saiyid ^Abdul ■'Aziz, the uncle of the present Sultto, died 
at Bombay in April 1907, and his heirs were so little formidable to Saiyid 
Sir Faisal and his family that their return to Masqat was permitted 
without hesitation. Since 1903 it had been clear that the Bustaq 
branch of the Al Bu Sa^idi family equally did not possess any 
strong member likely to become a dangerous competitor for the 
throne of ^Oman ; and interest therefore centred chiefly in Saiyid 
Taimur, the eldest surviving son of the Sultan, who had always 
been treated as heir-apparent. Saiyidah •'Alaiyah, the mother of Taimur, 
was a daughter of the former Sultan Thuwaini-bin-Sa^id, and the 
pedigree of the youth was thus unexceptionable upon the maternal side. 

Saiyid Taimur may be considered to have entered on public life in 
1901 at the age of 16, when on returning from a tour in the interior 
he was received by his father with a salute of 13 guns and on the fol- 
lowing day paid a visit alone to the British Political Agent. In 
December 1904 he was married to a daughter of ^Ali-bin-Salim-bin- 
Thuwaini,* a second cousin once removed of his own ; a complimentary 

* * AH -bin- Salim first arrived in 1898 from Zanzibar, whence he had been 
expelled for political intrigues, and lived at Masqat for some years upon the bounty 
of the Sultan; eventually, in the beginning of 1904, the Government of Zanzibar, 
in consequence of a request noade by Saiyid Faisal to Lord Curzon during the visit 
of the latter to Masqat in 1903, agreed to permit his return to East Africa, 'AH* 
bin-Sslim, however, shortly sought leave to go back to Masqat, and it was granted 
him in September 1904. 



visit was paid him on this occasion by Major Grey^ who presented 
him with a silver tea and cofiee service and the congratulations of the 
Government of India. 

In 1905 the character of SaiyidTaimur was as yet impressionable and 
unformed^ and in that year some anxiety was caused by his discovering 
ultrareligious tendencies^ adopting Mutawwa^ habits, and engaging in a 
friendly correspondence with some of the fanatics in the Sharqiyah 
district, such as '’Isa-bin-Salih, who might, it was feared, estrange him 
from his father. The matter, however, received attention from Saiyid 
Sir Faisal, from Major Cox, Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, and 
from Major Grey, Political Agent at Masqat ; and, after a wish on the 
pai't of Saiyid Taimur to go on pilgrimage to Makkah had been 
disappointed, he showed no further symptoms of bigotry. The only son 
of the Sultan besides Taimur who had up to 1907 been employed in any 
public capacity was Nadir, who was the child of a different mother. 
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ANNEXURE no. l.—HISTORY OE DHUPAR.* 


Dliufai*, though a dependency of ^Oman, is so remote and self-contained 
a district that its aSairs can scarcely be said to form part of the general 
history of the Sultanate. It will, therefore, be convenient to treat of 
them separately. 


Early History. 


Of events in Dhufar before the beginning of the 19th century little 
is known with certainty. t The ruins of Bilad and Rubat attest the 
existence in Dhufar, at some past epoch, of a community more civilised 
than the present inhabitants ; and the elaborately carved tombstone 
of Malik IbrahIm-bin-Mudhaffar at Rubat bears the date 710 A. H., 
and is therefore more than 500 years old. It was stated in 1883 by 
Saiyid Turki, Sultan of ^Oman, in a correspondence with the Sharif of 
Makkah, that the district was once held by the Portuguese and that after 
their day it passed into the possession of the Ya^arabi Imams of ^Oman ; 
but these statements rest, perhaps, on no better foundation than Arab 
tradition 


Reign of Muhammad-bin-^Aqil, about 1804 to 1829. 


At the . beginning of the 19th century Dhufar was ruled by Saiyid 
Muhammad-bin-"Aqil, ^Ajaibi,! a buccaneer and slave trader, who at one 
time owned three square-rigged vessels and was the terror of shipping 
in the Red Sea. In later life he possessed himself of Dhufar and 
governed the district in an enlightened manner for about 25 years, mak- 
ing Salalah his capita]. He was finally assassinated at Murbat in 1829 
by Salim-bin-Thori, the chief of all the Qaras, whose family had a blood- 
feud against him. His tomb is shewn near Murbat. 

*Th3 principal sources of information in regard to the traditions and early history 
of Dhufar are Crutfcenden's Journal of an Excursion from Jktorehat to 
Haines’s M^emoir of the South East Qoasf of Arabia, and Carter's descriptive 
Account of the Ruins of El Ealad : the last mentioned work contains also an 
account of tbe chief antiquities of the district. Mrs, Bent's Southern Arabia deals 
with ancient remains and contains some conjectures in regard to ancient history. 
For events since 1875 the ofiScial papers specified in the footnote on the historical 
bibliography of the 'Oman Sultanate are the principal and almost the only authority. 

t Traditions of an ancient local dynasty called Minquwi, of their supersession, 
and of the arrival of the A1 Kathirare preserved in Carter's descriptive Sketch^ 
See also Mrs, Bent’s Southern Arabia, pages 227*276, which contains several passages 
referring to the early histoiw of Dhufar. 

J The fullest account of the 'Aqil family will be found in Haines’s JS/emoirf 
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First annexation of Dhufar to ’Oman by Sa’id-bin-Sultan and 
subsequent connection of the district with Masqat, 1829-1875. 


Immediately on the death of Muhamm ad-bin-^ Aqil, a force was 
despatched from Masqat by Sa'’id-hin-Sultan, the ruler of 'Oman, to 
occupy Dhufar in his name ; and Sa’id at the same time offered the local 
Waliship to ’Abdur Rahman, a brother of the deceased M uhammad-bin- 
’Aqil, then residing as a mercbant at Bombapy. The proposal was, 
however,* declined by ’Abdur Rahman ; and the troops of occupation, 
being required for service in East Africa, were removed from Dhufar 
after a very short stay. 

Subsequently to the withdrawal of Sa’id’s troops in 182 9, a prominent 
figure in Dhufar was for some years an. American, known as ’Abdullah 
Lorleyd, who had been captured as a boy of ten years old in one of 
Muhammad-bin-’Aqil’s piracies in the Red Sea, in which the other 
Americans of the ship’s crew were murdered, and had grown up among the 
people of Dhufar. When Midshipman Cruttenden of the Palinurus ” 
visited Dhufar in 1836, Lorleyd, who had become a Muhammadan, was 
living at Salalah with his Arab family. The country, in the absence of 
any settled authority, was given up to warfare, chiefly between the Kathiris 
of the plain and the Qaras of the hills ; and the white man, by his mental 
superiority, and by the daring and success with which he led expeditions 
against the Qaras, eventually succeeded in establishing a personal 
ascendency which he retained as long as he lived. The villages of the plain, 
however, were entirely independent one of another after Mnhammad-bin- 
’Aqil’s death : in 1836 Dahariz was the most important of these. 

During the whole of the period now in question no revenue or 
tribute seems to have been remitted from Dhufar to Masqat, and there 
was no interference by the Sultans of ’Oman in the internal affairs of 
the country. Saiyid Tnrki however, in 1876, alleged that never after 
1829 did the Shaikhs of Dhufar fail to pay homage on the accession 
of a new Sultan at Masqat. According to the Sultan’s statement a deputa- 
tion consisting of ’Ali-bin-Salim, Kathiri and ’A wadh-bin-^ Abdullah, 
Shanfari, had paid their respects to Saiyid Thuwaini and to Saiyid Salim 
on the assumption by each of power; andfa similar deputation had sought 
an interview with ’Azzan-bin-Qais after his usurpation, but had met ^ 7 ith 
a rebuff ; while Turki himself, in the first year of his reign, was waited 
upon by ’Ali-bin-Salim. These emissaries, from 1856 onwards, were 
understood to have visited Masqat on behalf of Hamad-bin-’XJmar, 
Marhuni, who was the most influential among the chieftains of Dhufar 
at the time. 

Dhufar was visited by surveying vessels of the Indian Navy on 
various occasions between 1833 and 1846 ; towards the end of this period 
the country was disturbed, and parties from the ships were more than 
once fired on by the Qaras. 


♦ According to another account, however, *Abdur Rahman wished to obtain 
district, but Saiyid Sa’id would not accede to his proposals. 
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Usurpation of Saiyid Fadhl-biu-Alawi, Moplah^ 1875-1879. 


In 1875, probably about the month of August, an adventurer of an 
unusual type and one of a kind peculiarly interesting to the Government 
of India succeeded in establishing his personal authority over Dhufar, and 
the connection of the district with ^Oman was temporarily severed. The 
usurper was Saiyid Fadhl or Fazl, a Moplah priest, who, for participation 
in the Moplah rising of 185^, had been expelled from India and forbidden 
to return under pain of arrest; in his outlawry he had resided at 
iMakkah and other places in the Ottoman dominions ; and he had acquired 
a high reputation for sanctity. In 1853, at the instance of the British 
Government, he was prohibited by the Porte from leaving Turkish terri- 
tory ; and tWe he seems to have remained until 1875, when he left 
his adopted home in the Hijaz province and proceeded, probably at the 
invitation of local Shaikhs who had seen him at Makkah, by sea to 
Dhufar. 

Arrived in the district he began to enter into political arrangements 
with the tribes and quickly became master of the situation ; one of 
his sons administered justice in his name. At an early stage of these 
proceedings he appears to have sought the recognition of the Turkish 
Government and to have asked for military assistance, but both were 
apparently withheld. The usurper was not ignorant of the connection 
of the district with ^Oman ; but, when the presence of the Sultanas flag 
was mentioned as an obstacle to his claims, he contemptuously advised 
the objectors to make a pillow of it 

Saiyid Turki, who was SuUau of ^Oman at the time, first became aware 
of the Moplah^s usurpation by a letter which that individual addressed 
to him, — a letter in which the writer described himself as Governor 
of Dhufar under the Ottoman Porte and recommended Shaikh ^Awadh- 
bin-^ Abdullah, as a Turkish subject, to the favourable notice of the 
Sultan. Saiyid Turki, who regarded Dhufar as part of his own 
dominions, immediately informed the Government of India ; and they, 
though not convinced of the validity of the ^Omani Sultanas title to the 
district, represented to Her Majesty^s Government the inconveniences 
to be apprehended from the settlement of a professed enemy of the 
British Government in such a locality, and from the extension of Turkish 
influence to any point upon the South Arabian coast. The British 
Ambassador at Constantinople was accordingly instructed, neither 
assuming that Saiyid Fadhl had acted with the knowledge of the Porte 
nor asserting in any way the claim of the Sultan of ^Oman to suzerainty 
over Dhufar, to remonstrate with the Turkish Government against the 
proceedings of Fadhl and to urge them to repudiate his acts. No definite 
answer having been obtained to this communication, made originally in 
1 876, it was repeated in 1877, but still apparently without result. 

In the end, however, the usurpation of Fadhl was brought to an end 
by local causes. The Moplah, who had made Salalah his capital, at 
first enjoyed the support of the settled population and carried on desul- 
^Qry hostilities, not without success, against the predatory Qara tribe ; 
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and he even extended his influence westwards over a part of the Mahra 
country. Gradually^ however, his rule, which was arbitrary and oppres- 
sive, fell into discredit ; for, while he exacted forced labour and 
contributions for himself and his family and levied import and export 
duty on all goods at 5 per cent., he was not long* successful in composing 
the dissensions among tribes, nor was his administration of justice as 
between individuals applauded. At length, in January 1879, a general 
revolution took place among the people, and he was obliged to fly the 
country. 


Second annexation of Dhnfar to ’Oman oy Turki-bin-Sa’id, 1879. 


On the expulsion of Saiyid Fadhl from Dhnfar, Shaikh ’Awadh-hin- 
^ Abdullah, who had taken leading part in the affair, paid a visit to Masqat 
and induced the Sultan, then Saiyid Turki, to extend his authority once 
more over this derelict corner of Arabia. Th e inhabitants of Dhufar were 
now divided into three parties, of which one headed by ’Awadh-bin- 
^ Abdullah desired the Sultan of ’Oman for their master, while another led 
by ’Awadh-bin-’Azzan aimed at the restoration of Saiyid Fadhl, and a 
third, probably the largest, was in favour of independence. 

An expedition by sea, despatched by Saiyid Turki under Sulaiman- 
bin-Suwailim, reached Hasik at the eastern end of Dhufar in the end 
of March or beginning of April 1879 and thence proceeded, i^artly by 
water and partly by land, along the coast to Sadah and so to Murbat, 
where the whole force, consisting of about 100 men, arrived on the 
7th of April. The people of Murbat at once tendered their submission to 
the Sultanas representative ; and, notwithstanding the hostility of a 
majority of the A1 Kathir, Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim was able on the 11th 
of May to report himself firmly established at the capital. One of his 
first acts, intended no doubt to conciliate the people, was to reduce the rate 
of customs duty from the 5 per cent, taken by Saiyid Fadhl to 4 per cent. 

At this time the question of Dhufar was complicated by a dispute 
between the Chiefs of Makalla and Shihr, under the jurisdiction of the 
Aden Kesidency, in which the Sultan of ^Oman, by showing sympathy 
with the Makalla Chief and sending an agent to reside for a short time 
at his court, incurred the hostility of the ruler of Shihr. It followed that, 
while the Chief of Makalla cordially supported the designs of the Sultan 
in Dhufar, the Chief of Shihr threw his weight into the opposite scale 
and expressed so clearly his intention of interfering in Dhufar affairs 
that in June 1879 a warning, which proved effectual, was addressed him 
by the British Resident at Aden. At the same time steps were taken to 
prevent the success of appeals for help which had been made, both by the 
Chief of Shihr and by a minister of the Sultan of ’Oman, to Arabs in 
the employment of the Nizam of Haidarabad in India. 

An indirect consequence of the discussions which thus arose was a 
decision by the Government of India, at the end of 1879, that the district 
of Dhufar should be regarded in future as falling within the jurisdiction 
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of the Masqat Political Agency and not of the Aden Residency ; this 
was a reversal of the earlier practice^ in which questions relating to 
Dhuf ar had always been referred to the Resident at Aden. The boundary 
between the two jurisdictions on the south coast of Arabia was now 
fixed at Ras Sajar."^ 


of India from 
tlifl political 
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1879 . 


Events in Dhufar from the ^Omani occupation of 1879 to the 

evacuation of 1885* 


The new reginae in Dhufar soon attracted considerable unpopularity, 
partly perhaps because it had been established at the request of a minority 
of the natives, and partly, it cannot be doubted, on account of the 
taciturn and imperious temper of Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim the Wali, 
whose proceedings here, as afterwards in ‘’Oman, were generally charac- 
terised by energ}’' rather than by discretion. 

Before the end of the year a split occurred between Sulaimto and the against 
principal supporter of the Sultana’s interest in the district, the Shaikh the Saltan, 
^Awadh-hin--’ Abdullah ; the Wali suspected the Shaikh of working in the 1880. 
interests of a faction and sent him away on a suitable pretext to Masqat, 
where the Shaikh, in revenge, complained to the Sultan of misgovernment 
and extravagance on the part of the Wali. The result of his visit to 
Masqat was disappointing to ^Awadh, for the Sultan showed him but 
little liberality and sent him home by the arduous route across the desert ; 
and towards the end of 1880 “’Awadh showed his displeasure by going 
into rebellion, surprising the Salalah fort and seizing the substitute of 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, then absent at Masqat. At the same time the 
rebellious Shaikh opened a correspondence with the Chief of Shihr and 
with some Arabs at Haidarabad in the Indian Dakkhan. The Sultan*’ s 
whole force in Dhufar was at this time only about 30 men; but 30 more 
were already on their way there, when the news of the rebellion reached 
Masqat, partly to relieve and partly to reinforce the existing garrison. 

On the ^]st of December 1880 the Sultana’s steamer Dar-as-Salam 
with two boats in tow, left Masqat for Dhufar ; she carried an expedi- 
tionary force of 180 men accompanied by Saiyid Khamis-bin-Sulaimau, A1 
Bu Sa^idi, and Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim. The instructions of Saiyid 
Turki to the leaders were that, if they found the inhabitants generally 
averse to his rule, they should evacuate Dhufar altogether, but, if only 
^Awadh-bin-^ Abdullah and his party were hostile, strong action should, be 
taken against them ; further, if retention of the district were decided 
on and Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim appeared not unacceptable to the people 
he should resume his position as Wali, but otherwise Khamis-bin- 
Sulaiman should remain in his place. Oounter- 

Meanwhile a counter-revolution had taken place in Dhufar. In the jpe^olntion 
absence of Shaikh ’Awadh from the fort it was captured, after some in favour of 

the Sultan, 

— — — — 1880 . 

* As shown in the Geographical Volume of - this Gazetteer, the boundary might 
now appropriately be placed a few miles further to the westward. 
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fighting and a few casualties, by a combiiuation of his enemies under the 
leadership of a former supporter of Saiyid Fadhl ; and, upon this success, 
the substitute Wali was replaced in authority by general consent of the 
people. On the arrival of the Dar-as-Salam^^ at Murbat, “"Awadh fled 
to the hills ; negotiations with the leaders of the expedition followed ; and 
eventually the S^haikh received a promise of his life and undertook in 
return to surrender himself at Masqat within a certain fixed time. The 
Dar-as-Salam then returned to Masqat, where she arrived on the 
4 th of January 1881 ; she brought hack the guns which, had been sent 
with the expedition ; hut the troops, except an artillery detachment, 
remained to garrison the district. Perfect tranquillity for a time reigned 
in Dhufar, and the usual taxes were collected without difficulty or 
opposition. 

At length, in January 1883, news reached Masqat of afresh insurrec- 
tion in Dhufar; and the Wali, Sulaimto-bin-Suwailim, reported himself 
besieged in the fort. The despatch of reinforcements was delayed by the 
accidental absence of the Sultan, Saiyid Turki, at Gwadar ; but, on his 
retarn, a force of 70 men was eot together for service in Dhufai and was 
shipped from Masqat, along with a 10-pounder gun, about the middle of 
February. Before the arrival of this armament, however, the siege of 
Salalah had been raised ; and the reinforcements, instead of remaining in 
Dhufar, returned to Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, having left big 

son ^Ali in charge of the Wilayat, came to Masqat in the April 
following, and was for several months employed by the Sultan in negotia- 
tions in the interior of ^Omto. 

In November 1883 Colonel IVliles, the British Political Agent at 
Masqat, paid a visit to Dhufar in H.M.S, Philomel : the object of 
his tour was to acquire information about the southern coast of Arabia 
as far as Ras Sajar, a task which he very efficiently performed 
Colonel Miles, from his local observations, was inclined to attribute the 
failure of the Sultanas administration in Dhufar, where the M a^ashani 
branch of the Qaras was then actually in revolt, to the character of the 
Wali, Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, who, though a staunch adherent of the 
Sultan and a good soldier, was of negro descent and bad not the tact to 
govern amidst discordant elements, nor the capacity to develop the 
resources of the district. The tax demanded of the Bedouins in Dhufar 
was at this time one dollar yearly on every five camels, the same on 
every ten cattle, and one goat out of each twenty. 

On the 11th of May 1885 another rebellion suddenly broke out in 
Dhufar in the absence of the Wall ; and ^Ali, the son and substitute of 
Sulaiman, found himself besieged in the fort with a detachment of 40 
Wahhabi soldiers. At the middle of July, by the mediation of the Ahl 
^Umr Claras of Murbat, ^Ali-bin- Sulaiman was enabled to evacuate the fort 
and to retire unmolested to Mm'hat, whence he sailed in September for 
M asqat taking most, if not all, of his men with him. Thus ended for a 
tiine the ^Omani occupation of the greater part, at least, of Dhufar ; lut 
it is possible that Murbat continued to be held in the Sultan's name 5 and 
the rebels wrote to Saiyid Turki to inform him that, while they 
could not tolerate the administration of Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, they 
were not averse to the Sultanas government per se. Dhufar between 
1879 and 1885 brought in no surplus revenue, and continued to be, in a 
military sense as well as financially, a drain upon the resources of ^Oman. 
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Efforts of Saiyid PadU to recover Dhufar, 1879-1887. 


On his expulsion from Dhufar in 1879 the Moplah Saiyid Fadhl had Intriguss 
retired in the first instance to Makalla ; hutj his intrigues there meeting ^ Fadhl at 
with no success, he made his way during the next few months by way of 1379 . 

Berhera and J iddah to Constantinople. There he quickly gained the ear 
of the Sultan of Turkey; and, before the end of the year, that monarch, 
notwithstanding the advice of his ministers, was almost persuaded to 
lend the Saiyid active assistance for the recovery of Dhufar. In 1 880 
Saiyid Padhl wrote to the Sultan of ^Oman that he had gone to 
Constantinople in connection with a scheme of reforms for Dhufar, that he 
was now about to retmm, and that he was astonished at the presumption 
of Turki in violating Turkish territory ; and about the same time the 
Sharif of Makkah advised the Porte to recognise and support Fadhl, because, 
he said, the ’Omani annexation of Dhrrfar would produce a bad effect 
in Ai’ahia. In August of the same year the honorary title of "Wazir” 
was conferred on Saiyid Fadhl by the Sultan of Turkey. In March 188S 
Fadhl again wrote to Saiyid Turki from Constantinople, claiming that 
friendship existed between himself and the British Government and stating 
that he would never renounce his claims to Dhufar ; and this missive was 
followed in July by one from the Sharif of Makkah, in which the Sultan 
of ’Oman was advised to renounce his claims to Dhufar in favour of Fadhl. 

To the suggestion contained in the latter of these Saiyid Turki, advised 
by Colonel iMiles, the Political Agent, returned a courteous refusal, 
stating that Dhufar had belonged to the Portuguese, to the Ya’arabi 
dynasty of ’Oman and to his own ancestors, but that Saiyid Fadhl had no 
hereditary claim. In 1884 the Government of Bombay received, through 
the Turkish Consul-General there, a letter from Saiyid Fadhl, in which he 
complained of the action of the Sultan of ’Oman in Dhufar ; and the 
question of Dhufar formed the subject of several articles in the Arabic 
newspaper "I’tidal”, published at Constantinople. 

It was in 1886, however, during the temporary or at least partial Attempted 
evacuation of Dhufar by the Government of ’Oman, that Saiyid Fadhl ?“ 

made his chief effort to recover the district; but it was frustrated by the” bterest 
Biitish intervention. On the aOth of January in that year the returning 
pilgrim ship “ Metapedia ”, under British colomrs, was boarded at frustrated by 
Aden, and Muhammad, a son of Fadhl, with 16 personal attendants and the Bri^b 
100 disbanded Arab soldiers of the Sharif of Makkah, was found to be 
on board ; on the vessel being searched a large quantity of ai'ms _ and ’ 
fl, Tr.rniTni ' tinU j including revolvers and Martini-Henry rifles and carbines, 
was discovered and confiscated under the Arms Act. Muhammad, whose 
object was undoubtedly a descent on Dhufar, then landed to await, as 
he said, the orders of the Porte ; but he did not apparently receive any. 

A little later it was reported that an agent of Muhammad had 
succeeded in conveying to Salalah in Dhufar the Turkish fiag and a Padhlf 
document puiporting to be a Tm’kish commission, as also some ^rkish 1886-87. 
coin and a quantity of military stores, all of which he had deposited in 
the house of one of the A1 Kathir. No overt act, however, followed these 

47 a 
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preparations ; and the controversy closed for the time with a written 
remonstrance on the subject of Dhufar^ wliich was addressed by the 
Turkish Wali of Basrah to Sayid Turki in March 1886 and was 
ig‘nored by the latter. In 1887 Saiyid Fadhl did not fail to complain or 
the Aden incident, both to the British Resident at that place and to the 
Yiceroy of India ; but no notice was taken of either communication. 


Events in Dhafar from 1886 to 1895, 
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During the year 1886 the authority of the Sultan of ^Oman was 
practically in abeyance in Dhufar ; but a detachment of his troops, too 
weak to take the offensive, was soon sent to Murbat, or perhaps had never 
been withdrawn from that place. In December the Sultan appointed 
Saiyid Muhammad-bin-Sulaimanto be Wali of Dhufar, with Saiyid ^Abdul 
Jalil as assistant, and gave him an armed escort of 50 Arabs and 20 
Baluchis. The new governor seems to have succeeded in re-establishing 
the Sultanas authority ; but he remained, apparently, for less than a 
year. 

At the end of 1887 Saiyid Turki had resolved to send Sulaiman-bin 
Suwailim back to Dhufar ; and we find the Dhufavis besieging 
the “'Aqld, who at the moment represented the Sultanas authority, and 
professing a determination to resist the return of Sulaiman by force. 
The crisis appears to have been regarded as requiring a serious effoi’t ; and, 
on the 13th of January 1888, Saiyid Turki despatched his sons Faisal 
and Fahad with various notables of ^Oman, 200 fighting men and one 
gun, on his steamship the ^^Sultani^^ to Dhufar. The expedition was 
successful: Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim was installed as Wali, and five 
disaffected Shaikhs of Dhufar, who had corresponded with Saiyid Fadhl 
and with the Chief of Shihr, were arrested and placed in irons on board 
ship. Upon the return voyage the Sultani ran out of coal, and, 
much anxiety having been caxised at Masqat by her non-arrival, H.M.S. 
“ Turquoise at the end of February went in search of her, found her 
with provisions exhausted near Ras Madrakah, and brought her safely 
to port. 

Soon after these events Saiyid Turki died and was succeeded by his 
son Faisal, the first seven years of whose reign passed quietly in Dhufar. 
In 1891, a reinforcement of 100 Wahhabi mercenaries was sent from 
Masqat to reinforce the garrison. 

In December 1894 and January 1895 Dhnfar was visited, and the 
Samhan hills were explored, by Mr. and Mrs. T. Bent; and a survey of 
the country was made by Khan Bahadur Imam Sharif, who accompanied 
the party. 


Proceedings of Saiyid Fadhl from 1887 to 1895. 


Meanwhile Saiyid Fadhl had not renounced his hopes of recovering 
Dhnfar. His residence was at Constantinople ; his four sons known as 
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Sahl Pasha; Hasan Pasha^ Mahammad Bey and Ahmad Bej; were 
holders of stipends from the Turkish Government ; and Saiyid Fadhl 
himself still received subscrij^^tions from India; but his income from that 
source was diminishing. 

In 1894? Saiyid Fadhl applied to the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople for permission to return to Dhufar with his sons, and offered, 
in return for British protection; to maintain free trade between Dhufar 
and all British possessions and to assist in suppressing the traffic in 
slaves j but his proposals were not enteitained. In the spring of 1895 
Sahl PasbU; the son of Fadhl; was living at the Qubbah palace near Cairo 
as a guest of the Khedive of Egypt; and while there he opened negotia- 
tions with the British Consulate-General in Egypt for the countenance of 
Great Britain in recovering' possession of Dhufar ; but his advances were 
discouraged; and in the following summer he returned to Confetantinople. 
As; however, there was fear of unauthorised action by Fadhl or his family; 
arrangements were made by the British authorities for a careful watch 
to be^kept at CairOj Jiddah and Aden; and the Sultan of ^Omto was 
advised to strengthen his position in Dhufar in legard both to j^ersonnel 
and to materiel. 
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Dliiifar lost to ’Oman but recovered with British assistance 

1895-97. 


The most serious and prolonged rebellion in Dhufar against the and 

sovereignty of "'Oman began with the sudden capture; on the Srd of 
November 1895; of the Sultanas fort ; in this affair ^Ali; the son; and against the 
Musaid; the nepheW; of the absent Wali Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim were Sultan; 1895. 
killed along with 11 of the ordinary garrison ; and the remainder of the 
Sultanas forces retreated; as usual in time of difficulty; to Murbat. The 
Immediate occasion of the revolt was the imprisonment of one of the Al 
Kathir who had defrauded the Sultanas customs ; but the general causes 
lay deeper; and were; as more than once before, the harshness and 
misgovernment of Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim; under whom; it was said, 
forced labour; irregular exactions and inteiference with the women of the 
country had become serious grievances. The initiative in the rising was 
taken by the Al Kathir of the hills j but they were soon joined- by the 
entire population; except the Shanafir Kathiris of Hafah under ^Awadh- 
bin-^Azzan and the Qaras of Taqah and Murbat; who were both as a 
rule supporters of the Sultan; but upon this occasion assumed a neutral 
attitude. 


The news reached Masqat towards the end of November; and Saiyid 
Faisal immediately despatched a force of 100 Wahhabis and 150 of the 
Bani Kalban tribe ; but the expedition; though a good base of operations 
was provided by Murbat; was unable to retake the district ; and an 
attempt to land near SaMah; the capital; was actually repulsed. 

As repoits of the piesence of agents of Saiyid Fadhl in Dhufar were 
rife and the rebels had made use of flags which were described as 
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Biitish offer 
of asei stance 
rejected by 
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April 1896. 
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Turkish, Colonel Hayes Sadler, the British Political Agent at Masqat, 
under instructions from the Government of India, proceeded to the 
spot at the beginning of March 1896 in H.M.S. Brisk to inves- 
tigate. The Sultan of ^Omaii had also authorised Colonel Hayes Sadler 
to negotiate with the tribesmen on his behalf. The Political Agent 
found the Sultanas flag flying over Hafah village, in which the garrison 
were virtually prisoners, whde a Turkish flag floated over Salalah ; but 
no proof was obtained of the presence of emissaries from Shaikh Fadhl, 
though the rebels had undoubtedly applied for help both to him and to 
the Chief of Shihr, and the Turkish flag appeared to be one of those of 
which the introduction into the district had been reported ten years earlier. 
Colonel Hayes Sadler had an interview with the leaders of the rebellion, of 
whom the principal were Salim-bin-Hamad, Marhuni, and ^Ali-bin- 
Kathairi ; but their attitude was defiant, and they refused the reasonable 
terms offered them by the Sultan, viz,, forgiveness for the past, the 
removal of Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, the appointment of a more con- 
ciliatory governor, the restriction of taxation within the limits 
sanctioned by custom, and prompt redress of grievances. 

On Colonel Hayes Sadler^s return to Masqat the question of assisting 
the Sultan to recover Dhufar was discussed, and a proposal was sanctioned 
by Her Majesty'^s Government that the action of the Sultanas forces on 
land should be supported, if necessary, by British naval fire. The offer 
was communicated to the Sultan at the beginning of April, accompanied 
by a condition that he should abide by British advice regarding future 
arrangements in Dhufar, and it was at first not unfavourably received ; 
but within a very few days His Highnesses attitude changed under the 
French influences to which he was at this time subject ; and, professing 
himself unable to agree to a condition so vague as that of submission to 
future British advice, he intimated that he could now neither conciliate 
the 11 Kathir nor replace Sudaiman by another Wali. He added that 
he expected, in the absence of foreign complications, to be able to 
reduce Dhufar unassisted. 

In May 1896 a protest was lodged by the French Ambassador in 
London against the recent action of the British Government in sending 
the Brisk to Dhufar to support the Sultanas interests, — a proceeding 
to which objection was taken as being unilateral and therefore inconsis- 
tent with the Declaration of 1862. In reply an assurance was given by 
Her Majesty^s Government that the incident complained of implied no 
intention on the part of Britain to establish a protectorate over ^Oman, 
or to depart from her engagement with France to respect the Sultanas 
independence. 

, In January 1897 the Sultan, being at length convinced of his own 
inability to recover Dhufar, solicited the assistance of a British man-of- 
war and accepted the conditions upon which the British Government 
were now willing to grant it : these were pardon, after full sub- 
mission, for the rebels ; the appointment of a Wali acceptable to the 
local Shaikhs ; and the discontinuance of extra taxation. At the begin- 
ning of March 1897 the French war-vessel Surprise arrived at 
Masqat, and her services against the rebels in Dhufar were offered to the 
Sultan, but were declined. 
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On the lath of March^ Colonel ^41son, the British Political Resi- 
dent in the Persian Gulf, left for Dhufar in the R.I.M.S. Lawrence*’ ; 
the Lawrence had been preceded by native vessels carrying the 
Sultan'^s main force of about 800 men and she was accompanied by 
H.M.S. Cossack on board of which were Captain Seville, the 
Political Agent at Masqat, Hamad-bin-Nasir, the Wali of Matrah, and 
Saiyid Muhammad, the Sultanas elder brother, with about 70 followers. 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim was absent from Masqat when the expedition 
sailed and was thus unintentionally, but not inopportunely, left behind. 
The Lawrence and Cossack^’ anchored off Salalah on the 16th of 
March, and the Turkish flag was found hoisted in two places. On the 
17th, the Political Agent met the rebel Shaikhs on shore; he offered 
forgiveness for the past and a guarantee against enhanced taxation ; but 
the Shaikhs demanded that either there should be no ^ Omani Wali of 
Dhufar at all, or that he should be of their own choosing and should not 
be supported by troops. On their proposals being rejected the Shaikhs 
at first declared themselves under Turkish protection, but finally they 
requested that they might be taken under British protection, or receive a 
British guarantee for th^e redress of future grievances. On the evening of 
the 17th, the Sultanas land forces being now in possession of the village 
of Hafah, Colonel Wilson in writing required the submission of the rebels 
within two days upon the two conditions already explained to them by 
Captain Beville ; on the 18th and 19th the Shaikhs still appeared obsti- 
nate ; but at dawn on the 20th the Turkish flags had been struck and were 
soon sent on board the Lawrence and resistance was at an end. On 
the 21st the Resident landed in order to confirm the conditions of peace, 
granted nominally by Saiyid Muhammad, the Sultan-’s brother, and the 
same day the Lawrence left for the Persian Gulf ; but the Cossack^^ 
with the Political Agent remained for two days longer. The Shaikhs 
of Dhufar had meanwhile withdrawn their objections to the retiun of 
Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim, who appeared moreover to be the only one of the 
Sultanas ofldcers capable of dealing with the local situation ; consequently 
when it became known that he had, during the absence of the expedition, 
sailed from ■’Oman for Dhufar, no effort was made to intercept or recall 
him. 

Saiyid Padhl was not, apparently, the instigator of these 
disturbances ; but he immediately tried to turn them to his own 
advantage. He wrote in May 1896 to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and, after referring to the recent revolt in Dhufar 
against the tyrannical ^ Omani governor and to the hoisting of a red 
flag with a crescent proposed that he should send an envoy of his own 
to the spot with instructions to fly the national flag of Dhufar, green 
with a pentagonal centre ; that he should cause a regent agreeable to 
the people to be elected ; and that he should proclaim a complete accord 
between himself and the British Government and the intention of the 
lattre to protect the rights and independence of the Dhufar principality. 
In reply he was informed that he must not proceed to Dhufar, and that 
no envoy of his could be recognized or assisted by the British authorities. 
Saiyid Padhl continued for a time to press his scheme of sending a 
representative to Dhufar | but the objections of the British Government 
were not withdrawn. 
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Events in or connected witli Dhnfar from 1897 to 1907. 


Fiesh risings Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim having reached Dhufar and taken over charge 
in Dhufar of the district on the 15th of April 1897, the familiar tale of discontent 
and recall by and insuiTection was shortly resumed. In April and May about 45 men 
the Sultan of ^Omani garrison in Dhufar deserted in two parties and returned to 

lai^ Masqat ; and about the same time the inhabitants of Hafah, instigated 

1897. * as was supposed by the Wali, attacked the people of Salalah and killed 

one of them. The Sultan, when news of the last affair reached him, 
wrote via Bombay and Aden to recall Sulaimto-bin-Suwailim from 
Dhufar, and sent Saiyid Saif-bin-Ya^arab to succeed him as Wali; 
Sulaiman, however, did not see ht to comply at once with the Sultanas 
mandate ; and, when at length he quitted Dhufar in February 1898, he 
brought Saif-bin-Ya^arab away with him and left one of his own slaves, 
a worthless and illiterate Nubian, in charge of the district. His 
departure was probably delayed at the end by an affair which occmTed 
in November 1897, in which another of his nephews, together with an 
Arab who accompanied him, was killed by Qaras. It was on his way 
back to Masqat at the beginning of 1898 that Sulaiman called at Sur 


and, by his inconsiderate dealings with the inhabitants, prepared the 
Alleged way for the revolt which took place there later in the year. 

thrSultan cf incident arose at Masqat in connection with the 

the amneBty British guarantee of the terms granted by the Sultanas brotlnr to the 
guaranteed Dhufar rebels in 1897. In May 1898 Shaikh Salim-bin-Hamad, M arhuni, 
the leader of the rebellion, was brought to Masqat under arrest and placed 
® in close confinement i and a month later his cousin, ^Umr- bin-*' Abdallah, 

was similarly^ treated. Major Fagan, then Political Agent at 
Masqat, being informed that the imprisonment of Salim-bin-Hamad had 
been procured by Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim on account of the murder of 


his son in 1895, an offence clearly covered by the amnesty of 1897, 
demanded the immediate release of the Shaikh; but the Sultan refused, 
alleging that after the rebeJlion 8alim had again incited the tribes to 
resist the auihority of the W ali. Major Fagan then pressed for a public 
inquiry, which also the Sultan declined to allow. As ihe Government of 


India were not satisfied of the accuracy of the Political AgenPs 
information the matter was not officially pressed ; but in December 1898, 
in respope to a friendly suggestion by Major Fagan, the Sultan released 
both prisoners, in honour of his own approaching marriage with the 
Unsuccessful sister of Sa^id-bin-lbrahim of Bustaq. 

rebijllioa A.t the beginning of 1899, Sulaiman being still employed elsewhere, 

against the a fresh crisis arose in Dhufar. On two occasions supplies destined for a 
Sultan, 1899. fort in the interior were intercepted on the way by Bedouins. The 
acting W ali, in making a third attempt to victual the place, prepared an 
ambuscade for the robbers ; his stratagem u as successful and nine of the 
Bedouins were killed. The nomads of the country then rose en masse ^ 
and leinforcements from Masqat were urgently requested by the Deputy 
Governor ; but in the end the settled inhabitants of the district took part 
with the ofiicials against the Bedouins, and the insurrection subsided of 
itself. 
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Saiyid Fadhl appears to have died about 1900 at Constantinople, where 
for some years he had subsisted chiefly on the liberality of the Porte ; 
and with his death foreign intrigue in Dhufar apparently came to an 
end. 

The beaching of the French ship Amiral Gueydon at Ras Hasik 
in 1903 and the protection of the crew and passengers by the Sultana's 
representative in Dhufar and by the Shaikh of Murbat have already 
been mentioned in the general history of the ''Oman Sultanate. According 
to a report received at Masqat, the coast of Dhufar was visited in April 
1905 by about a dozen vessels of war, supposed to be Russian, which 
remained there at anchor for two days ; some of the crew vrent ashore, 
but they committed no mischief. These ships may have been the second 
portion of the Russian “Third Pacific Squadron,^^ which, under Admiral 
Niebkoatoff, is known to have left Jibuti on the 7th of April 1905 en 
route for the seat of the war with J’apan in the Par East. 

Prom 1900 onwards Sulaiman-bin-Suwailim was Wali of Sohar in 
^Oman, where he principally lesided, and Dhufar was governed by a 
subordinate on his behalf. During these years the district appears to 
have enjoyed peace and prosperity ; and when, in December 1906, Major 
Grey, Political Agent at Masqat, visited Dhufar in K.M.S. 
“ Redbreast and had a meeting there with the Sultan Saiyid 
Faisal and his son Saiyid Taimur, he found the country in a flourishing 
condition. 


ANiNEXURE NO, ^.—HISTORY OF GWADAR AND 
CHAHBAR.* 


Origin of the connection between Gwadar and ^Oman, 1784-92. 


During the 17th century the Bulaidais Were the dominant tribe in 
Makran, of which Gwadar and its territories then formed an integral 
part. In the 18th century the Bulaidais were supplanted by the 
Gichkis, and a Brahui family also rose into prominence, whose head at the 
time was one Mohbat Khan. In 1736, Mohbat Khan submitted to 
Nadir Shah of Persia and was appointed by the conquerer to be his 
principal officer in all Baluchistan, including Makrto. In 1739, Taqi 
Khan, the general of Nadir Shah, withdrew from Baluchistan and the 
Gichkis profited by the opportunity to secure themselves a position at 
Gwadar, of which place they remained until some years later in sole 
possession. 

* The principal authorities for the history of GwSdar are the records and precis 
mentioned in the bibliography of tie ’Oman Sultanate (hee footnote, page 397). To 
theise may be added an anonymous precis entitled Correspondence on the Progress 
of Persia in Mehran and Western Baluchistan, 1869, also the Official Mistory of 
iihe Mehran Telegraph Line» 1895, 
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Nasir Kliail 
I of Kalat, 
1750-93. 


Grant of 
Gwadar by 
Masir Khan 
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Character 
and validity 
of the grant. 


After a timej kowever^ the Gichkis quarrelled among themselves over 
questions of religion ; and the assistance of Nasir Khan I of Kalat^ the 
younger brother and successor of the Brahui chief Mohbat Khan^ was 
’invoked by one of the contending factions. Nasir Khan — who reigned 
from 1750 to 1793 and was a vassal of Afghanistan, not, as Mohbat 
Khan had been, of Persia— then commenced a series of incursions into 
the Gichki territories 3 and eventually, about 1778, he obtained for 
himself a moiety of the revenues of those districts, the administration, 
however, remaining in the hands of the Gichkis. 

In 1784, as has been related in the history of the ^Omau Sultanate, 
Saiyid Sultan-bin- Ahmad, then an unsuccessful pretender to the sov- 
ereignty of ^Oman, sought refuge in Makraii. According to local tradi- 
tions Saiyid Sultan came first toZik, a fortified village of the Mirwaris in 
Kolwa, and thence, having been joined by Bad Karim, Mirwari, proceeded 
to kharan, where his cause was espoused by Mir Jahangir, a Naushairwani 
chief. The confederates then resorted to Nasir Khan at Kalat, who at 
first apparently undertook to assist Saiyid Sultan in making himself 
master of ^Oman, but eventually, it would seem, receded from his promise 
and instead conferred the port of Gwadar— at the time an insignificant 
fishing village— upon the ^Omani exile. 

The exact nature of the grant by Nasir Khan is shrouded in an 
obscurity which it is now probably too late to dispel, and it has in 
recent times become a subject of controversy. In support of the claims of 
Kalat to the ownership of Gwadar at the present day it is alleged that 
the grant was not permanent, and that it was only for the maintenance of 
Saiyid Sultan so long as he should continue to be a refugee in Makran ; 
while on behalf of the ^Omani Sultan it is contended that the object of the 
arrangement was to secure naval protection for the coasts of Makran, by 
enlisting the co-operation of a prince whose ultimate succession to the 
sovereignty of ■'Omto was regarded by Nasir Khan as certain. An 
argument on which the advocates of the Brahui claim rely is that in 
1784 half the revenue of Gwadar still, apparently, belonged to the 
Gichkis, and could not therefore be lawfully alienated by Nasir Khan : 
to prove the survival of the Gichki rights in 1784 reference is made to 
deeds executed by the Gichkis in 1778 and 1793, which convey a share in 
the revenues of Gwadar and Chahbar to a certain deserving individual, 
and a statement made by the writer Haji ^Abdun Nabi in 1839 is 
quoted, to the effect that only the Brahui half share of the revenue of 
Gwadar was conferred by Nasir Khan upon Saiyid Sultan. It is added — 
to include here evidences of a still later date — that the Gichkis continued 
to receive their share of the revenue of Gwadar, amounting to $3,000,* 
up to the time of Bibi Maryam, a Bulaidai lady who was married 
to a Gichki ; this person was described in 1868 by the Assistant 
Political Agent at C^wadar as living on the charity of the Sultans of 
Masqat, but it is asserted by the Gichkis that what she received was 
really hers by right, and that it represented the Gichki share of the 
revenue, which the Sultans of ^Oman had gradually curtailed. From 
this short summary of the arguments it will be seen that the Masqat case 
rests practically upon the prescription of a century and upon nothing else, 

^ The total amount is said to have been $7,000 a year, of which the *Omani 
Sultan received $1,000 on account of the expenses of collection, besides his own share 
amounting to $3^000. 
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while the evidences in favour of the Kalat view are reducible to ex parte 
documents and assertions^ the value of which^ on account of the time that 
has elapsed; cannot now be tested.* The title of the Sultans of ^Oman 
to Gwadar; inasmuch as it has been impugned and cannot be supported 
otherwise than by evidence of long possession, may be described as of 
doubtful validity ; but it is obvious that the flaw is technical rather than 
material. 

Until the year 1792; when he at length attained to the supreme 
power in '’OmaU; Sayid Sultan would appear to have made Gwadar a 
base for expeditions against the Arabian coast opposite ; and he had no 
sooner established his power at Masqat than he took measures to 
secure Gwadar as a dependency of "'Oman by despatching a certain 
Saif-bin-^Ali with troops to govern the place and build a fort there. 


Events at Chahibar; 1792-1809. 


After he had carried out his instructions at Gwadar; Saif-hin- 
^ All proceeded to Chahbar with a fleet of boats which he brought into 
the harbour under pretext of fishing, took the town by surprise one 
night; and added it to his master^s possessions. The possessor at the 
time was one Shafi^ Muhammad, Bulaidi, who paid a quarter of his 
revenue to Mir Subhan^ the chief obDashtyari Bahu, and had for some 
time paid another quarter to the Saiyid of ^Oman. The place was said 
to have been betrayed by one Allah Rakhiya, a Khojah. 

Chahbar seems to have been lost to ^Oman on the death of Saiyid 
Sultan in 1804, but to have been recovered again after a short interval. 
Its revenue in 1809 was Rs. 5^000 a year, which went entirely to the 
Saiyid of ^Oman. 


Events at Gwadar from 1792 to 1861. 


Of the history of Gwadar during the next 70 years extremely little 
is known; but it seems that, after the '*Omani occupation, Gwadar 
rapidly distanced in prosperity the ports of Pasni and Jiwnri, to which it 
had formerly been reckoned inferior. Endeavours were made by the 
Brahuis from time to time to recover Gwadar, but tbe weak rulers who 
followed Nasir Khan were incapable of carrying the matter to a success- 
ful issue and were as a rule fully engaged in protecting other outlying 


* For a statement of the argunaents on the Kalat side the Imperi.il Gazetteer 
of Baluchistan and the Provincial Gazetteer of Makran may he consulted. The' ease 
for 'Omani ownership has never been fully set forth, and the present SultSn, 
secure in the strejigth of his de facto title, professes ignorance of the grounds on which 
it is based ; some remarks by :the Eeverend G. P. Badger from the ’Omani point of 
view will be found, however, in his official report No. 9, dated Srd June 1861, 
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parts of their state, especially upon its western border. Between 1804 
and 1807, it is said, Mir Dostain, the Bulaidai chief of Sarbaz, took 
possession of Gwadar during the confusion that followed the death of 
Saiyid Sultan ; but, if the statement is correct, he was ejected after a 
short tenure of the place by troops despatched from Masqat. In 1805 
a piratical raid was mad e on Gwadar by the Qasimi Shaikh of Ras-al- 
Khaimah ; and about 1839, according to Makrani tradition, Shaikh 
Qasim, Gichkij threatened Gwadar and succeeded in obtaining payment 
of the Gichki moiety of the revenue on account of two years. 

A. curious incident, a little later, was an expedition made into South- 
Eastern Persia via Gwadar and Chahbar by Sardar Khan, the brother of 
His Highness the Agha Khan. At the end of 1843 Sardar Khan left 
Karachi with a body of 200 horsemen whom he had collected, and, 
marching by land, reached Gwadar at the end of a few weeks. After a 
short halt at Gwadar he moved on to Chahbar, which, on account of the 
Khojah settlement there, he found a convenient base of operations ; and, 
by means of negotiations conducted from Chahbar, he eventually made 
himself master of Bampur, Here however he was besieged by a 
Persian army, and, having been obliged to surrender, was removed as a 
prisoner to Tehran. 

Jnl847 Faqir Muhammad, the Naib of Kaij, invested Gwadar 
with 'a force of 1,000 men ; his object was to extort from Saiyid Thuwaini, 
at that time regent of ^ Oman, a customary annual present which had 
been withheld for two years in succession. After the attacks of Faqir 
Muhammad had been several times repulsed, the inhabitants of the town, 
finding themselves straitened for ammunition and supplies, obtained a 
truce ; they then kept the Naib amused with idle promises, and possibly 
with small payments, until the arrival of iOO men in the brig “ Nasiri 
from Masqat obliged him to relinquish the siege. 

In 1857 an expedition was organised by Nasir Khan II, partly with 
the object of recovering of Gwadar, and was despatched to Kaij under 
the command of Shahghasi Wali Muhammad ; but the contemplated 
attack upon Gwadar was a} parently bought off by the Arab governor, 
who presented a number of slaves .and a swrord to the ruler of Kalat and 
possibly paid a sum of money as well. Another expedition against 
Gwadar was subsequently planned by Khuda Dad Khan ; but, in conse- 
quence of trouble with the Naushairwani tribe of Kharan, it had to be 
abandoned. 


The claim of Kalat to Gwadar, 1861-63. 


The affairs of Gwadar and Chahbar during the following eight 
years, from 1861 to 1869, were closely connected with the construction 
of the Persian Gulf telegraph, an undertaking which gave rise to some 
difficult questions of jurisdiction and boundaries. 

The preparations for erecting a land line of telegraph from Kaiachi 
to Gwadar seem to have inspired the Khan of Kalat with the idea of 
reviving, assisted by the British Government, his dormant claim to the 
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latter place ; and in 1861 he proposed that Grwadar should be purchased 
hy the British authorities from the Sultan of ^Oman and handed over 
to himself, — an arrangement which, he argued, would benefit both 
the state of Kalat and the Government of India. The suggestion, 
after full consideration, was rejected by the Government of India 
on the ground of ancient possession by the Sultan ; and in April 
1863 the Commissioner in Sind was informed by the Government of 
Bombay that the Khan^s claim to Gwadar was as little sustainable as his 
claim to Karachi and as little deserving of countenance. 


The claims of Persia to Gwadar and Chahbar, 1863-69. 


The fluctuations of Persian authority in Makran during the 19th 
century are described in the separate history of that province : in the 
present place we have only to consider those pretensions on the part of 
Persia to Gwadar and Chahbar which were excited by the British 
negotiations for telegraph rights. 

At the end of 1862, as the land line from‘Karachi was approaching 
Gwadar, it became apparent that the local Persian authorities would not 
much longer remain quiescent. At the commencement of 1863 Ibrahim 
Khan, the Persian Sartlp of Bampur, began to interest himself in the 
operations and wrote to Thuwaini, the Sultan of ’Oman, and to the Arab 
Wali of Gwadar desiring them to prevent the further progress of the line 
until the sanction of the l^ersian Government should have been obtained. 
To give weight to his admonitions Ibrahim Khto next, apparently, assem- 
bled a large body of Rinds and advanced in the direction of Gwadar, 
causing much excitement and the interruption of communications with the 
interior. On the 12th of March 1863 a serious raid was committed near 
Gwadar, and a number of men from the Hugh Rose gunboat were 
landed for the protection of the telegraph ofiicials. In May 1863 fresh 
letters from Ibrahim Khan were received by Mr. Walton, in charge 
of the telegraph construction party, and by the Wali of Gwadar ; the 
threats which they contained appeared, however, to be conditional upon the 
work being carried beyond Gwadar. Permission was given by the Sultan 
of ’Oman for the landing of British troops in order to protect the telegraph, 
hut it was not immediately utilised. 

Meanwhile the Persian Government, having been addressed 
through the British Legation at Tehran, repudiated the proceedings 
of Ibrahim Khan ; but the language of the Shah^s ministers 
indicated the existence of vague and extensive Persian claims in the 
direction of Makran j and shortly afterwards it became known that 
Persia considered Gwadar and Chahbar specifically her own. In 1864 
Colonel Goldsmid was sent to the spot to collect evidence bearing on 
the territorial disputes which had arisen, and his report was adverse to 
the alleged rights of Persia at Gwadar and Chahbar ; but meanwhile 
the pretensions of the Persian Government had continued to increase. At 
the end of 1864 they were found to include sovereign rights over all 
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Makran and Baluchistan'^ — the basis of claim being apparently the 
conquests of Nadir Shah ; and in 1867 they constituted a serious obstacle 
in the negotiations for the extension of the land line of telegraph to the 
westward of Gwadar. In a Persian official memorandum it was now 
stated that ^^the Persian Government considered Kaij and Makran 
integral parts of the province of Kirman and therefore undoubtedly 
Persian territory/^ and that the ports of Gwadar and Chahbar were 
also placed by them in exactly the same category as other ports belonging 
exclusively to Persia/^ 

Eventually however, in concluding the Telegraph Convention of 
2nd ^pril 1868, these claims were waived, without prejudice, by the 
Persian Government j and they also, though not without reluctance, 
abandoned a contention which they had raised that the coast from 
Gwadar westwards should be described in the Convention as the 
Persian Coast The boundary laid down by General Goldsmid in 
1871 between Persian and Kalat territory afterwards placed Gwadar 
beyond the reach of Persia ; but it did not affect Chahbar, which, though 
claimed by Persia, was still actually in possession of the Sultan of 
^Oman. 


British political representation at Gwadar, 1863-1878. 


Establish- 
ment of an 
Assistant 
Political 
Agency, 
April 1863. 


The situation of Gwadar, near the point of contact between 
several spheres of political influence, is peculiar, and the place may he 
regarded in various different aspects : it is at once a dependency of the 
Sultanate of ^Oman, a locality of which the interests are closely bound 
up with the affairs of Southern Baluchistan and particularly of the Kaij 
district, a convenient point from which to survey the affairs of Persian 
Makran, and a station upon the Makr to section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department's land telegraph, of which the headquarters 
are at Karachi. The multiplicity of the interests which thus exist 
at Gwadar has not been without its effect on the nature of British 
representation there, and has from time to time necessitated adminis- 
trative changes which will presently be described ; but the institution of 
a British Agency was due, in the first instance, to the difficulties with 
Persia which arose out of the construction of the land telegraph to 
Gwadar in 1862-68. 

The British representative was, in the beginning, a European 
Assistant Political Agent, the cost of whose appointment was debited 
to the Indo-European Telegraph Department ; and the first incumbent 
of the post was Lieutenant E. C. Ross, Adjutant of the 1st Baluch 
Regiment,— afterwards Sir E. C. Ross, Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, — who had been nominated by Mr. Mansfield, Commis- 
sioner in Sind, to be Assistant Political Agent at Kalat, but who was 
ordered, in consequence of the threatened trouble with. Persia over the 
telegraph, to proceed to Gwadar instead. He arrived there in April 1863. 
About the same time, under the authority from the Sultto of ^Oman for 
landing British troops at Gwadar to protect the telegraph, 100 Karachi 
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armed police under a Native Officer were sent to Gwadar ; and^ on their 
withdrawal in September 1868^ a small military detachment from 
India was substituted as a guard. 

In 1869 it was suggested that the political officer at Gwadar^ Proposed 
whom it had hitherto been the custom to gazette as Assistant to the Political 
Political Agent at Masqat and to the Political Agent at Kalat, should be 
made Political Agent on the Makran Coast, thus becoming independent 
of the Agents at Masqat and Kalat, and that he should be given a place 
in tbe cadre of the Political Department instead of being attached as it 
were to the Indo-European Telegraph Department's establishment. In 
practice his relations, other than those with Masqat, were with the 
Commissioner in Sind, for communication between Gwadar and Kalat 
could hardly be said to exist. The proposed change was vetoed, how- 
ever, the chief reasons assigned being that no inconvenience had result- 
ed from the subordination of the Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar 
to more than one authority ; that the larger political questions in 
Makran, — those connected with Persia, — were of an imperial character 
and could not be entrusted to the handling of a local officer ; and finally 
that the investment with a higher position of the Assistant Political 
Agent, whose primary duties related to the telegraph and to the 
collection of information, might be to give his appointment a more 
political character and to promote interference in the internal affairs 
of the country. 

In 187^ the removal of the Assistant Political Agent, with the 
telegraph station, to some spot healthier than Gwadar on the Makran the° Agency 
coast Tras mooted ; b ut eventually it was decided rather to try and 1372 , 
improve tbe sanitation, and with it the health, of the place, 


Events at Gwadar from 1861 to 1872. 


While the Khan of Kalat and the Persian Government were pressing Tranquillity 
their claims to the possession of Gwadar, that is from 1861 until 1868, at Gwadar, 
the history of the place itself continued for the most part to be uneventful* 1^61-68. 

In 1863 a terrible fire occurred, and deaths from starvation among the 
houseless population were only prevented by the prompt action of the 
British officials in obtaining supplies. In 1864 and 1865 two Telegraph 
Conventions, the latter referring specifically to the Sultan’s possessions 
in Makran, were concluded between the ruler of ^ Oman and the British 
Government. In 1866, on the murder of the Sultan Thuwaini and the 
succession of his son Saiyid Salim, there was a panic at Gwadar ; hut 
British Indian police were temporarily drafted in from Karachi to afford 
protection to British subjects and interests. 

In the course of the four years following 1868, however, the course 
of affairs at Gwadar did not run quite so smoothly. 

'’Azzan-bin-Qais, on his accession to the Sultanate of Masq^it in Usnrpation 
1868, sent a certain Saiyid Saif to govern Gwadar as his representative ; of Gwsdar 
but the new Wali quickly disgusted the inhabitants by his Mutawwa’ Saiyid 
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ITaslr^ tendencies ; and^ when in April 1869 NasTr, a son of the Sultan 

1869-71. Thuwaini, escaped from detention at Masqat and arrived at (iwadar, the 

people received him with open arms and expelled Saiyid Saif in his 
favour. ■’Azzan wished to send a force to re-instate the displaced Wali, 
but the preservation of the maritime peace in the Gulf of ■'Oman^ as well 
as in the Gulf of Persia^ was at this time a part of the policy of the 
British Government ; and an interdict was placed by Colonel Disbrowe, 
the Political Agent at Masqat, upon the sailing of the intended expe- 
dition. A little later the idea of attacking Masqat was mooted by 
NasIr-bin-Thuwaini, which obliged Major Ross, the Assistant Political 
Agent at Gwadar, to address to him a similar prohibition. ^Azzan-bin- 
Qais, however, continued to press for permission to attack Gwadar, 
which he regarded as part of his hereditary dominions, in a regular 
manner ; and eventually, as his relations with the British authorities 
improved, the latter became disposed to concede the point. The desired 
authorisation, however, was withheld until ^Azzan should have been 
officially recognised by the British Government, — a condition which in 
consequence of his prematm*e death was never fulfilled. Nevertheless, 
in February 1869, an annual payment of Rs, 1,500 to the ruler of Masqat 
was sanctioned by the Government of India on account of telegraph 
facilities afforded at Gwadar and Chahbar, two-thirds of the sum being, 
it was understood, on account of the former port. 


At the end of January 1870, Saiyid ^ Abdul ^Aziz, son of the late 
Sultan Sa^id and younger brother of Saiyid Turki who was ^Azzan^s 
principal rival, appeared off Gwadar in a native coasting vessel and was 
decoyed ashore and seized by Nasir-bin-Thuwaini ; but the latter, pre- 
ferring to deport rather than to imprison him, at the suggestion of 
Major Ross sent his captive to Bushehr in a British mail steamer. 
In October 1870, in consequence of a report that ^Abdul ^ Aziz was about 
to attack the place, alarm prevailed at Gwadar ; and the Indian traders 
there were allowed to take refuge in the British telegraph station. 
This arrangement was objected to by Dahu-bin- Muhammad, the African 
Wazir of the Arab "Wali of Gwadar, who one day appeared in the office 
and presented a pistol at the head of Mr. Possmann, then in charge ; 
but Mr. Possmann struck the weapon out of his hand with a ruler, 
and his followers were cleared off the premises by the telegraph staff. 
Two days later Major Ross, who had been absent, returned from 
Karachi with the ^^Dagmar and the I.M.S. Kwangtung ; and on 
the following day, under threat of a bombardment of the fort, Dahu 
gave himself up and was removed to India, where he was detained as a 
political prisoner for two years. 


Usurpation 
of Gwadar by 
Saiyid ’Abdul 
’Aziz, 
1871-72. 


When Saiyid Turki-bin-Sa^id succeeded ^Azzan-bin-Qais at Masqat, 
his brother Saiyid ^ Abdul ^Azlz, already mentioned, after declining the 
command of an expedition against Sohar and the prospective goveimor- 
ship of that place, crossed over in June 1871 to Gwadar, and established 
himself there in place of Nasir-bin-Thuwaini, who had meanwhile 
taken ship for Zanzibar. At his arrival the functions of government 
were apparently being carried on in the name of Sayid Turki, but 
most inefficiently, by a Baluchi who had- once been a peon on the 
staff of the British Political Agency. The action of ■'Abdul *Aziz was 
not apparently authorised by Saiyid Turki, but neither did he at once 
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disavow it ; and we may therefore snrmise that the departure of ^Abdul 
^Aziz from ^Oman, where his presence was a cause of danger, was at first 
not altogether unwelcome to his elder brother. In August 1871, 
however, Saiyid Turki applied for the aid of the Indian Government in eject- 
ing ^ Abdul 'Aziz from Gwadar and Chahbar ; the request was not granted, 
but Saiyid Turki was informed that he was at liberty to take naval 
and military action for the recovery of both places, — a permission of which 
he did not at once avail himself . “’Abdul ^Aziz, immediately that he found 
his authority sufficiently established at Gwadar, commenced a series of 
efforts, which will be described later on, for the capture of Chahbar. 
These were crowned, in January 1872, with temporary success ; but 
in March “’Abdul ^Aziz was expelled from his new possession by a 
Persian army and retired to Bombay, lea\mg Gwadar as well as 
Chahbar to its fate. In the beginning of May 1872, ’Abdul ’AzTz 
being then at Bombay, Saiyid Turki threw a garrison of 200 Wahhabi 
mercenaries into Gwadar and secured the place for himself ; the inhabi- 
tants both of Gwadar and of Chahbar had favoured his claims to the 
Sultanate from the time of his first appearance in the field as a candidate. 


Events at Chahbar to the capture of that place by Persia^ 

1861 - 72 . 


Chahbar did net emerge from its usual obscurity until after the 
accession of ^Azzau-bin-Qais, but from that event until its final loss to 
^Omaninl872 it continued to be much in evkhnee- fn 1804? the 
revenue of Chahbar was Us. (5,000 a year, of which Rs. 1,000 was 
retained by the Arab Wali, Rash id -bin- Hamad, for administrative 
expenses ,* but the protection of the place devolved upon two local chiefs, 
Din Muhammad, Jadgal, of Dashtyari and iMir ’Abdullah of Gaih, who 
received respectively Rs. 900 atid Rs. 200 a year for the discharge of 
this duty. The Wali had only 10 Arab attendants of his own. 

In 1868 or 1869, after the expulsion of 5^aiyid Salim from Masqat, 
Chahbar was quietly occupied by Din Muhammad, the more powerful 
upon the spot of its salaried protectors ; and like Gwadar it was not 
recovered for ^Oman in the time of ’Azzan-bin-Qais. Not wit 1. stand ing 
this, an annual subsidy of Rs. 500 a year on account ('f telegraphic 
conveniences enjoyed by the British Government at Chahbar was paid 
after February 1869, as already mentioned, to the government for the 
(ime being of ’Oman. 

In August 1871, after the conquest by Saiyid Turki of ’Oman and 
the seizure by ’Abdel ’Aziz of Gwadar, a curious triangular struggle 
for the possession of Chahbar began. ’Abdul ’Aziz first wrote from 
Gwadar to Khojah Isma’il, a Sindi by race but an ’Omani subject, and 
at the time nominally governor of Chahbar on behalf of Saiyid Turki, 
desiring him to retain the whole of the customs; to discontinue an 
allowance formerly enjoyed by Din Muhammad, whose usurpation of 
the chief power in 1868 or 1869 must have been temporary only; and 
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Abortire 
attempts of 
‘Abdnl *A^5z 
upon Chah- 
bar, 1871. 


Seizure of 
Chahbar by 
*Abdul *Azlz, 
January 
1872. 


Eacpulsion of 
Abdul *Azr/ 
from Chabbar 
by the Per- 
sians^ Feb- 
ruary 1873. 


to exclude that chi-f from the Chahbar fort. Din Muhammad on 
becoming aware of these orders established himself in the fort, and^ 
professing to hold it in Saiyid Turbins interest, requested Turkics per- 
mission to resist the demands of ^Abdul ^Aziz by force if necessary ; and 
a little later Muhammad 'Ali, chief of Bahu, whose help had been 
solicited by 'Abdul 'Aziz, also wrote offering his services to Saiyid 
Turki. These proposals, which by the advice of the British political 
oflScers were declined, induced Saiyid Turki to seek the aid of the 
British Government in e^^pelling 'Abdul ^Aziz from Gwadar and 
Chahbar : the meagre results of his application have already been 
mentioned above. 

In the meantime 'Abdul 'Aziz did not desisfc from his efforts to 
capture Chahbar. In September 1871 he started by land for that place 
with a following of 1 50 of the Bind tribe and others ; but the chief of 
Bahu, whose attitude has already been described, induced him on this 
occasion to return to Gwadar. In October, having received promises 
of assistance from Husain Khan, chief of Gaih, 'Abdul 'Aziz again 
took the route for Chahbar, this time with a few companions only ; 
but once more he was obliged to fall back on Gwadar without having 
accomplished anything. About the same time Saiyid Turki sent the 
former Wali of the place, Eashid-bin- Hamad, to Chahbar on a special 
mission ; but the envoy failed in his object, of which the precise nature 
is not known, and returned to Masqat in the following month. 

At length, on the 15th of January 1S73, Saiyid 'Abdul 'Aziz left 
his headquarters on pretext of a shooting excursion in the interior ; 
after placing a few miles between himself and Gwadar he embarked in 
a Dangi } and shortly after he arrived at Chahbar, where the fort, held 
only by two or three men under Aghi, a son of Din Muhammad, fell 
into his hands without resistance. The fact that the boat on which 
'Abdul 'Aziz sailed for Chahbar belonged to Sohar and brought letters 
from the chief of that place lent colour to a supposition that the 
coup had been instigated, or at least suggested, by Ibrahim-bin-Gais. 

'Abdul 'Aziz was not destined, however, long to enjoy the fruits 
of this venture. With Din Muhammad he concluded an arrangement by 
which he was to remain in undisturbed possession of Chahbar while the 
matter was referred to Saiyid Turki ; but Sartip Ibrabim Khan, the Persian 
Governor of Bampur, was less accommodating. Early in February 'Abdul 
'Aziz received a letter from the Sartip stating that Chahbar belonged to 
Persia, and desiring him personally, in case he desired Persian recognition, 
to wait on the Sartip at Qasrkand for the purpose of entering into the 
necessary arrangements. It is worthy of remark that the Vakil-ul- 
Mulk, Persian Governor- General of Kirman, was also at Qasrkand at 
this time. 'Abdul 'Aziz consulted Captain Miles, the Assistant 
Political Agent at Gwadar, who had meanwhile been authorised by 
the Government of Bombay to inform Ibrahim Khan that Chahbar 
had always been regarded by the Government of India as belonging to 
Masqat,and that its status \yas not affected by the determination of the 
Perso-Kalat boundary ; and, at the suggestion of Captain Miles, ''Abdul 
'Aziz solicited the orders of Saiyid Turki. Before a reply could be received 
from Masqat, however, the Persians had arrived in the neighbourhood, 
and a request for advice was telegraphed by 'Abdul 'Aziz to Colonel 
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Pelly^ the President in the Persian Gulf ; but the time for neg'otiation 
was already past. About midnight on the 21st of Pebruaiy Ibrahim 
Khan'^s leading troops under the command of -^Husain Khan of Gaih, 
who was acting with the Persians, reached Chahbar ; and on the 
next day, after a defence of three hours and the loss of several men, 
^Abdul ''Aziz evacuated the fort, which he had held with four guns and 
a garrison of 30 Arabs and Baluchis, and took refuge on board of a vessel 
in the harbour. 

Directly the fighting was over the Persians commenced to plunder 
the town, from which the British Indian residents had fortunately 
sent away their families and much of their property in anticipation of the 
attack- To the remonstrances which Major Miles, in accordance with 
the instructions of the Government of Bombay, addressed to him from 
Gwadar, Ibrahim Khan replied denying the claim of ^Oman to possession 
of Chahbar and asserting the title of Persia, which had, he said, been 
confirmed by the recent* award of the Perso-Kalat Boundary Commission ; 
he also complained of the conduct of ^ Abdul ^Aziz in confining some 
Persian subjects on board of his vessel. After a few days* halt the 
Sartip made over charge of the town to Husain Khan of Gaih and 
departed for Qtasrkand in the interior. The proceedings of Husain Khan 
were much complained of by the British traders of Chahbar, who were 
reduced to great straits for food and at the same time were prevented 
from removing their goods lest they should quit the place. Most 
British subjects had now taken refuge in the neighbourhood of the 
British telegraph station, and, to ensure their safety, it was resolved to 
send a vessel of war to the spot ; but none was at the moment available. 
^ Abdul *Aziz remained for some days on his vessel in the harbour ; he 
intercepted specie arriving from abroad, sent boats to fetch armed 
assistance from Sur and Khaburah in ^Oman, and, on one occasion 
at least, opened fire on the fort ; hut his action only irritated the 
enemy without advantage. Meanwhile representations were made 
by the British Minister at Tehran to the Persian Government, who 
were still in total ignorance of the occmrrences at Chahbar ; and Captain 
Miles, the Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, was directed to proceed 
to Chahbar in the despatch vessel Hugh Kose'*' and to remain there 
until the arrival of a gunboat. The Persian Prime Minister twice 
telegraphed to Husain Khan, whose attitude towards the British Govern- 
ment was openly disrespectful, almost' derisive, to afford full protection 
to British subjects ; but the Khan at first paid little attention to 
these commands. Eventually the Persian Government sent orders by 
courier to the Governor- General of Kirman to despatch a special 
Commissioner to Chahbar to settle tbe grievances of British subjects ; 
and, after this, matters seem to have returned gradually to their normal 
course. In March Ibrahim Khan, who was reported to be on his way 
to Tiz to inspect a new fort built there by his orders, was said to have 
offered immunity from taxation for one year as an inducement to Hindu 
traders who had left Chahbar to return. Compensation for the losses 
sustained by British subjects, which in conseq^uence of the precautions 


* This was of course nonsense. The settlement of the frontier between Persia 
and Kalat could not affect the title of Masqat to any place, whether on the Persian or 
the Kalat side of that frontier. 
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taken were not large, was subsequently obtained through the Persian 
Government. 


Acquiescence 
of the British 
Government 
in the Persian 
occupation of 
Ohahbar. 


The mediation of the Viceroy of India in the dispute regarding 
Chahbar between ^Oman and Persia was offered, but was not accepted; 
and in the end no action was taken by the British Government to 
obtain the rendition of Chahhar to the Sultan, — a matter in which, 
according to the view of the authorities of that day, Great Britain 
was not interested. It only remains to add that in 1874 the Sultan 
of ^Oman, who apparently thought that Chahbar had been assigned 
to Persia in the adjustment of the Perso-Kalat boundary, appealed to 
the Secretary of State for India and to the Viceroy for rectification of 
the supposed error. In reply he was informed that the proceedings 
of the Boundary Commission had no reference to Chahbar, but that 
the British Government were nevertheless unable to interfere ; and 
at the same time he was dissuaded from provoking a collision with Persia. 


Events at Gwadar from 1873 to 1888. 


Attack on 
Gwadar by 
* Abdul ’Azi*, 
J Tily- August 
1873. 


After the loss of Chahbar the interests of the ^Oman Government in 
Makran w’-ere limited to the town of Gwadar and a few square miles of 
territory adjoining. 

The year 1873 was marked by two attempts on the part of relations 
of Saiyid Turki to deprive him of possession of GAvadar ; the rebels 
were Saiyid ^ Abdul ^Aziz and Saiyid Salim, the ex-Sultan of ^Oman, both 
of whom left Bombay for Makran in native sailing vessels about the end 
of May. The movements of Salim were delayed by his arrest on a 
warrant at Karachi, upon a charge of cheating; but ^ Abdul ^Azlz towards 
the end of June landed at Pasni, and on the 1 8th of July he appeared at 
Gwadar, Avherehe established himself near the British Telegraph Station 
with the object of catting the town off from its water supply. His follow- 
ing consisted of about 600 men, half of them Rinds and other subjects of 
Kalat ; and Khuda Nabi Bakhsh, a local chief of some influence, was 
among those who had attached themselves to his cause. The Sultan of 
^Oman, when this trouble first arose, was engaged in an attempt to reduce 
Sohar ; but he sent a small detachment of 2/0 men to Gwadar to reinforce 
the original garrison of 40 men. A much larger draft, sent later, unaccoun- 
tably retmmed to Masqat ; but the defence of Gwadar was greatly 
strengthened by the adhesion to the Sultanas cause of some local 
Kalmatis, the fear of a hlood-feud with whom had a restraining effect 
upon the followers of ^Abdul ^Aziz. Matters remained in suspense until 
the 2r2rnd of July, when a determined attempt was made by ^Abdul 'Aziz 
to carry the fort, and for a time it seemed as if the Sultanas W ali must 
capitulate to superior numbers ; but the event did not justify these 
apprehensions. Matters however appeared so serious that the entire 
community of British subjects and persons under British protection now 
left ^ the town, first affixing to their premises notices of nationality 
provided by Captain MocHer, the British Assistant Political Agent, and 
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assembled for safety in a sheltered situation near the Telegraph C)flS.ce ; 
and on the other side Khuda Nabi Bakhsh, alarmed at the prospect of 
injury to British interests, severed his connection with ’Abdul ’Aziz. At 
length, on the 7th of August, the besiegers withdrew baffled. The total 
cost of the operations to the Sultan of ’Omto was about Ks. 8,000 ; and 
the losses sustained by his Arab and Baluchi subjects were considerable. 

The attack on Gw adar was not commenced by ’Abdul ’Aziz until, 
in reply to a request by him that British subjects might be 
removed beyond reach of danger, he had been informed that he would be 
held personally responsible for all injmues that might befall British 
persons or property through his acts of aggression. As at Chahbar in 
1872, the protection of a British gunboat was not immediately avail- 
able, and H.iVLS. Rifleman ” did not reach the scene until two or three 
days after ’Abdul ’Aziz had commenced his operations ; nevertheless, out 
of 189 British shops protected by official notices, only 5 tvere tampered 
with by ’Abdul ’Aziz’s partisans ; and, though the traders entitled 
to British protection estimated their losses at Rs. 4S,658, Captain 
Mockler placed them at a very much lower figure. It was ruled by the 
Government of India that to recover compensation from Saiyid 'furki 
would be unfair, and from Saiyid ’Abdul ’Aziz impossible ; consequently 
no official estimate of the damage done was ever drawn up. 

Bxxt the Government of India, while they recognised the impractica- 
bility of obtaining reparation from ’Abdul ’Aziz, were now resolved to 
put an end to his disorderly proceedings, as well as to those of Saiyid 
Salim, who, a few days after the incidents above described, announced 
his intention of making a fresh attack on Gwadar. ’Abdul ’Aziz was 
now in Bahu and Salim in Kaij, and, their presence was disturbing to the 
country at large and even threatened to cause trouble with Persia. Ac- 
cordingly, at the end of August, the Commissioner in Sind was informed 
that, in case of the Saiyids approaching Gwadar to molest it, they 
might be called on to withdraw and to disperse their men, and that, if they 
refused, they might be arrested. A few days later the Commissioner was 
further authorised to inform the Saiyids that an allowance of $300 a 
month would be paid to each of them by Saiyid Turki, on condition of 
their residing in British territory and abstaining for the future from in- 
terference in the affairs of ’Oman, — an offer for the consideration of 
which ten days were allowed them, — and to warn them that, if they for- 
cibly threatened Gwadar or attempted to make their way to ’Oman or to 
the Persian Gulf, they would be liable to arrest. 

The terms offered were not accepted by either of the Saiyids ; but in 
September 1873, as we have seen in the history of the ’Oman Sultanate, 
’Abdul ’Aziz was captured at sea and removed to India. Salim however 
remained at large in xViakran, chiefly in the district of Dashtyari, and 
definitely declined a renewed offer of the same terms as before. 

The course adopted seems to have driven Salim to desperation. In 
the early morning of the 8th of December 1873, having made a forced 
march from the interior of lOO miles in two days, he arrived in Gwadar 
with only 15 followers and captured the foit by escalade : the Wali, one 
Sa’id-himKhamis, was absent at the time; and the’ acting Wali was 
a weak man, incapable of action, but not, it was believed, disloyal to the 
Sultan. On the 11th of December H.M.S. Columbine ” and the 
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Manora tug; carrying 60 armed police under a European officer, ar- 
rived from Karachi; whence they had been despatched under the orders of 
Government ; and Captain Mockler arranged for a cordon to be drawn 
across the isthmus and called upon Saiyid Salim to surrender. The 
summons; however, was ignored ; and, shortly after nightfall, Salim, 
with the loss of a horse which was shot under him, succeeded in breaking 
through the line and in gaining the open country. As it was impossible 
to pursue him into Persian territory negotiations were re-opened, but 
Salim still declined the terms pro]30sed; and in the end he escaped from 
Makran and made his way back to his original retreat on Qishm Island. 

In April 1874 Saiyid "^Abdul ^Aziz, a brother of Salim-hin-Thuwaini, 
left Masqat surreptitiously with one Dahu, the same African who had 
given trouble at Gwadar in 1870, and landed, probably with disloyal 
intentions, at Puzim in Makran ; but, in the month of September follow- 
ing, i ho pair were brought back in custody to Masqat by Din Muhammad, 
chief of the Dashtyari district, whom the Sultan had suborned. The 
erring Saiyid was confined in the palace and not otherwise punished j 
but Dahu disappeared and w^as believed to have been executed. 

From August to December 1875, Saiyid Turki himself resided at 
Gwadar, having virtually resigned the sovereignty of ^Oman for the time 
being into the hands of his brother ^ Abdul ^ Aziz, to whom he had been 
partially reconciled. In October, during his sojourn at Gwadar, Saiyid 
Salim, his principal rival, was arrested at sea by a British man-of-war 
under the orders of 1878 and deported to India. 

GwMar was again visited by the Sultan in August and September 
1881 for change of air, and in January 1883 ; shortly after his visit in 
1883 he caused the garrison to be reinforced by a draft of 80 Wahhabis ) 
and between 1884 and 1886 a post was constructed under his orders at 
Pishukan, on the western boundary of the Gwadar enclave. In 1888, 
shortly before his death, Saiyid Turki, for whom Gwadar had always 
had a special attraction, wished to separate it from the rest of his 
dominions and confer it on his eldest son Muhammad ; but this intention 
remained unfulfilled. 


Difficulties with the Rind tribe, 1875-86. 


About 1875 strained relations arose between the Sultanas officials at 
Gwadar and the Baluchi tribe of Rinds, whose headquarters are in Mand, 
close to the Persian frontier, at a distance of about 80 miles from 
the coast. The Rind country is open and not destitute of cultivation, 
the^ fighting strength of the tribe is only about 1,500 men, and the 
majority of its members ordinarily follow peaceful pursuits ; but the 
headmen, on the other hand, possess little influence over individuals, and 
the tribe for this reason are prone to misbehave and difficult to 
Control, 
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The trbuble at Gwadar between the Rinds and the representatives of 
Saiyid Turki was intensified— if it was not created — by the treaty for the 
abolition of the slave trade signed by the Sultan in 1873^ in which he 
bound himself to make free all persons entering his territories from 
without ; and the liberation of slaves who took refuge at Gwadar^ strict 
observance of the treaty^ being insisted on by the British Assistant 
Political Agent there^ soon became a serious grievance in the eyes of the 
Rinds and other slave-owning tribes of the vicinity. 

In 1875 some Rinds made a small raid upon a caravan travelling 
from Gwadar to Bahu; and the whole tribe were as a punishment exclu- 
ded from the town for six months by order of the Arab W ali ; but the 
effects of this blockade seem to have fallen chiefly upon the trade of 
Gwadar itself^ and the Sultan found it necessary to appease the merch- 
ants and the customs farmer by paying them compensation out of his 
own pocket. In 1876 a party of Rinds^ incensed by the manumission of 
some of their slaves at Gwadar^ vowed vengeance against the British 
Political Agent ; twice cut the telegraph wire in the neighbom’hood ; 
abducted a telegraph employ^ who was however released after two or 
three days^ detention ; and committed other offences chiefly against the 
British telegraph establishment. 

After this outbreak^ minor outrages continued to occur from time to 
time, and in June 1679 feeling was much embittered by an unfortunate 
fracas in Gwadar town which resulted in the death of three Rinds, 
members of a party whom the Wali had ordered to appear before him and 
who had attempted to resist his mandate by force. Seven prisoners taken 
by the Wali on the same occasion were released on an agreement that no 
reprisals should be made, and that the tribe should abstain from depreda- 
tions in future ; but the incident was not forgotten by the Rinds, who 
more than once afterwards threatened to institute a retaliatory blood-feud, 
not only against the Arab Government but also against the British 
telegraph establishment. The situation was fully reported on at the 
time by Captain Durand, First Assistant to the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, who arrived at Gwadar while the matter of the seven Rind 
prisoners was still pending before the Wali; he gave it as his opinion 
that the temerity of the Binds was increasing, and that punitive measures 
of some sort were required for the restoration of order. To allay appre- 
hension during what was locally regarded as a crisis, H.M.S. Ready 
was sent for a time to Gwadar to protect British subjects and their 
property. 

The trade of Gwadar with India and Baluchistan was none the less 
increasing at this time ; it was mainly in the hands of British 
subjects, who now numbered 50 or 60 households. 

In 1880 there was a lull in the offences committed by Rinds and no 
more serious cases occurred until 1883. In January of that year, how- 
ever, while Saiyid Turki was personally present at Gwidar on a visit to 
the place, an attack was made by a gang of 16 Rinds on a telegraph 
party at Sarchib, 57 miles west of Gwadar; it resulted in the kidnapping 
of a telegraph Jamadar and the carrying off of a considerable amount of 
property, some of which belonged to the British Government. The Rind 
country had suffered from scarcity during three years, and the primary 
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object of the attack was undoubtedly plunder ; but the excuse alleged 
by the Binds themselves was the Grwadar affair of 1879, and it is not 
improbable ihat a desire to embarrass the Sultan may have been among 
the motives of the crime. The Jamadar was released after a few days, 
but stores of considerable value remained unrecovered, and the Rinds 
were said to have renewed their threats of a feud against the British 
and ^Omaiii Governments. Major Mockler, who had an intimate know- 
ledge of Gwadar, acquired during his service there as Assistant Political 
Agent, was deputed from Basrah to examine into the situation ; and after 
local inquiry he arrived at the conclusion that, while there was no dai^- 
ger of a feud, the time had come for the coercion of the Rinds by the 
troops of the Khan of Kalat, assisted, if necessary, by the British Govern- 
ment. As a measure of precaution, however, an escort consisting of a 
Jamadar and six camel-riders was provided for the protection of the 
Inspector of the telegraph-line between Gwadar and Chahbar ; and the sale 
of gunpowder and similar articles to Rinds was prohibited at Gwadar 
by order of Che Wali. 

A tour by the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan in some 
of the outlying portions of his charge had been for some lime in contempla- 
tion ; and in July 1883 Sir Robert Sandeman was authorised to visit with 
a military escort, during the ensuing cold weather, the tracts of Panjgur, 
Kaij, and Southern Baluchistan. A part of his mission, as defined by 
his instructions from the Government of India, was to enquire into, and 
so far as possible settle, the questions pending with the Rinds at Gwadar; 
and it was arranged that Major Mockler, on account of his local ex- 
perience, should be associated with him in the task. The Rinds were 
at this time being solicited to profess allegiance to Persia, but there 
was little danger of trouble from this cause, and a more substan- 
tial obstacle in the way of a settlement was the nominal 
character of the control as yet exercised by the Khan of Kalat 
over this part of his dominions. Sir R. Sandeman reached Kaij on the 
5th of Pehruary 1884}, and was met there by Major Mockler ; but the 
Rinds, in spite of a summons which had been addressed to them, did 
not at first appear. After five days^ delay at Kaij a move was made to 
I'ump, a Rind village 40 miles west of Turbat, and this had the effect 
of bringing in some of the Rind headmen and their followers. At Tump 
Sir R. Sandeman apj)oiuted a Jirgah for the disposal of 26 cases pending 
between Gwadar and Kalat subjects and the Rinds ; but tlie proceedings 
of the Jirgah, held on the 12th, I3th and 14th February, were partial 
and unsatisfactory, and some differences of opinion arose between Sir 
R. Sandeman and Major Mockler. On the 14th of February, however, 
an agreement was executed by the Rind chiefs in attendance, by which 
they undertook to be responsible for the conduct of their tribesmen and 
to surrender evil-doers. 

On the 20th of February Sir R. Sandeman I’eached Gwadar ; but 
nothing could be effected there as the Wali had no power to settle cases 
on behalf o£ the Saltan, and the necessary authority was not obtainable 
without delay. On the 23rd of February Sir Robert left for Karachi, 
where, in consultation with Mr. Pfinch, Director of Telegraphs, he 
summarily decided the telegrajjh claims which lay against the Rinds. 
Subsequentlv the Wali of Gwadar, who seems to have had iiisuflScient 
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notice of what was required on his part, produced a list of 90 suj)p]e- 
mentary claims by ^ Omani subjects against the Ednds ; and Sir R. 
Sandeman and Colonel Ross, the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
agreed that these should be disposed of at a meeting between Colonel 
Miles, the Political Ag^ent at Masqat, and Mr. Ffinch. The arrange- 
ment, however, broke down on a preliminary point. 

The whole matter then came before the Government of India, with a 
strong recommendation on the part of Sir R. Sandeman that the Rinds 
should be treated with leniency and in accordance with tribal custom^ 
and his report was very carefully reviewed. The proposed settlement, 
however, was not approved by the Government of India ; and instead a 
special tribunal was constituted, with powers to consider all claims 
against and by the Rinds, including claims already disposed of by 
Sir R. Sandeman when a retrial of such might appear to the court itself 
to be advisable. It was ordered that claims of more than twelve years^ 
standing should be treated as time-barred ; but, with a view to a complete 
settlement, the Sultan of ^ Oman was persuaded to agree To the 
submission of the celebrated Rind claim on account of the three tribesmen 
killed at Gwadar in 1879 to the judgment of the tribunal, for the 
trial of the bulk of the cases the court consisted of Colonel Reynolds 
of the Baluchistan Agency and Colonel Miles, Political Agent at 
Masqat, but in the disposal of telegraph claims the place of Colonel 
Miles was taken by Mr. Ffinoli, director of Telegraphs ^ the tribunal 
was assisted in its deliberations by native assessors, representing the 
interests, respectively, of M asqat, Kalat and the Rinds. The cases and 
counter-cases settled amounted to 123 in all. Thirteen of these were 
telegraph cases ; and it was proved that the wire had been cut four times, 
and that telegraph employes had several times been robbed. In the case 
of the Jamadar kidnapped and property looted in 1883, a fine of Rs. 620 
was imposed on account of the damage not made good. Tbe remaining 
110 general cases included 5 of considerable raids, several of highway 
robbery, and a number relating to petty cattle- thefts, besides the Rind 
claim of 1879. Except in regard to the last-mentioned case, which was 
referred for decision to the Government of India, the judges found 
themselves in complete accord. No decrees were passed in favour of the 
Rinds ; but judgment was given against the tribe, on behalf of Arab and 
British subjects, for sums amounting to Rs. 5,216 and Rs. J,7TT, res- 
pectively. The proceedings began on the 6th of March and were concluded 
on the 16th of April 1885. 

The findings of the special court in which both judges agreed were, but 
for one trifling modification, accepted by the Government of India as they 
stood ; and, concurring with Colonel Miles and disagreeing with Colonel 
Reynolds, they rejected the Rind claim of 1879, which was for an 
amount exceeding Rs. 6,000. The question of the execution of the award 
was one of some difficulty, for the Rinds had been led to expect that 
no serious demands would be made against them on account of past 
offences, and there were also doubts as to the feasibility of coercing 
the tribe without resort to expensive operations ; so ultimately, in view of 
these facts, of the improvement in the behaviour of the tribe since 1883, 
and of their submission to Sir R. Sandeman in 188T, the Government of 
India decided themselves to undertake the obligations of the Rinds on 
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condition of the tribe's executing a bond for good behaviour and an under- 
taking to repay within five years the amounts liquidated on their behalf • 
repayment however was to be demanded only in event of fresh mis- 
behaviour by the tribe. The required agreement having been obtained by 
Colonel Reynolds on the 20th of February 1886, the liabilities of the 
tribe to their creditors were discharged by the Government of India out of 
public funds, and no demand was made upon the Rinds for repayment. 


British, political ropresontation at Qwadar from 1873 to the 

present time. 


From 1863 until 1877 the European Assistant Political Agent at 
Gwadar remained under the orders of the Commissioner^ in Sind, being 
regarded at the same time as an assistant to the Political Agents at 
Masqat and Kalat; but after 1873, in consequence of the transfer of the 
Persian Gulf in that year from the Government of Bombay to the Gov-^ 
ernment of India, matters reported by him were referred to the Supreme 
Government by the Commissioner in Sind, instead of to the Western 
Presidency. In 1873 the Sultan's Wali of Gwadar endeavoured to 
persuade the Assistant Political Agent to intervene in a difficulty with 
some of the Rinds of Maud ; but, this request having been brought 
to the notice of the Government of India, they enjoined their representa- 
tive to interfere as little as possible in local quarrels. 

In 1877 the British officer at Gwadar was withdrawn from the 
authority of the Commissioner in Sind, and was made Assistant to the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf for the country between Gwadar 
and Jashk, remaining Assistant to the Political Agent at Masqat in 
respect of Gwadar proper, and becoming Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan in regard to Kalat affairs. This change 
was due to difficulties in regard to j)olitical jurisdiction on the coast 
between Gwadar and Jashk, which had been assigned to the Persian 
Gulf Residency, but which was actually supervised from Gwadar. The 
pay of the appointment was now fixed at Rs. 1,000 a month and its 
cost was divided equally between the Political and Telegraph Depart- 
ments. 

In 1879, the advisability of maintaining a British officer at Gwadar 
having been called in question, and the post being vacant at the time. 
Sir R, Sandeman, then in charge of Baluchistan, advocated the reduction 
of the post to a native agency controlled by the Political Agent at Kalat ; 
and in that year partly on account of the phenomenal unhealthiness of the 
Gwadar station, where a kind of wasting fever generally prevailed, the 
European Assistant Political Agency was abolished and a Native Agency 
substituted. The reconstituted Agency, however, instead of being placed 
under the Political Agent at Kalat, was made subordinate to the Deputy 
Director (now the Director) of Persian Gulf Telegraphs, on whom 
political charge of the whole Makran coast was at the same tirne con- 
ferred, his position with respect to the British political authorities in the 
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Persian Gulf, ^Oman and Baluchistan being' assimilated to that held by 
the Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar between 1877 and 1879. Tbis 
arrangement, inasmuch as the Director is the head of British tele- 
graph interests in Maferan and possesses special facilities for visiting 
the coast in a telegraph vessel, was found convenient ; and, with an 
interval of a few months in 1884) during which charge of Gwadar was 
assumed by the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, 
it remained undisturbed from 1880 onwards. 

In 1877, possibly in connection with the turbulence of the Rinds 
near Gwadar, it was arranged to increase- the strength of the Assistant 
Political Agent^s military, guard to about 24 sepoys ; but the change 
did not apparently take effect until the end of 1878. In January 1880 
the guard was again reduced to 12, and in December 1880 to 8 men, in 
consequence of the extreme unhealthiness of the station ; and soon after- 
wards it was abolished altogether. 

In September 1893 the telegraph station at Gwadar was closed, and 
a telephone communicating with Chahbar and Ormarah was provided 
instead for the use of the Native Political Agent ; but the arrangement 
was not found satisfactory, and in the following year the telegraph 
station was re-opened as a combined post and telegraph office. 
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Proposals since 1895 for the transfer of Gwadar from the Sultan 
of ^Oman to the Government of India or the Khan of Kalat. 


The failure of the Khan of Kalat in 1861 to recover Gwadar by the 
good oflSces of the Government of India has been already mentioned in its 
proper place ; but it remains to notice some later proposals which were 
made from time to time with the object of abolishing the apparent 
anomaly of ^Omani sovereignty in Makran. 

In 1885 the question was mooted by Sir R. Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, who suggested that 
the port should be acquired from the Sultan on a quit-rent and handed 
over for management either to the Khan of Kalat or to the British 
authorities in Baluchistto ; but the Government of India negatived 
the scheme, as they considered that the British occupation of Gwadar 
would entail serious responsibilities, and that, even if the Khan of Kalat 
were disposed to purchase the place, which he was not, it would 
be impolitic to press the transfer upon the Sultan of ^ Oman. 

The subject was revived in 1891, when the Government of India, on 
the ground that the Sultan had lately signed an agreement restricting 
his own power to dispose of territory and that Gwadar was no longer 
regarded as of high value to Baluchistan^ again declined to take steps 
to obtain a cession of the place. 

Between 1900 and 1902 indications were not wanting of an interest 
in Gwadar on the part of Russia and France, and the Government of 
India proposed to His Majesty^s Government that an attempt to secure a 
cession of the port on reasonable terms should be made through the 
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Xhan of Kalat, tlie necessary funds being* supplied by the Government 
of India and the Khan alone appearing in the transaction; the expendi- 
ture^ it was urged j would be justifiable as an insurance against an 
attempt by a foreign power to obtain a footing on the Makran coast 
The H ome Government^ who^ in view of the attitude of France in '’Oman 
affairs^ did not consider that the question could judiciously be taken un 
in the manner indicated, suggested that an effort should be made instead 
to obtain a lease of the Gwadar customs for the Khan of Kalat for a 
fixed term of years ; but this alternative did not commend itself to the 
Government of India, and the matter accordingly dropped. 

In September 1908 the Khan of Kalat requested the assistance of 
the British Government in obtaining the rendition of Gwadar ; and in 
Januaiy 1904 the Jam of Las Bailab also advanced a claim^ not seriously 
sustainable, to possession of the ]3ort, which he alleged that a bride 
from Kalat had brought into his family as a part of her dowry. The 
Government of India, however, decided in 1904 not to take action on 
either of these applications ; and at this point the question rested. 


Eenewed trouble with the Bind tribe, 1891-1894. 
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Since the beginning o£ the reign of Saiyid Faisal over ’Omanj peace and 
security have ordinarily prevailed at Gwadar ; but until ) 80 1, notwith- 
standing the settlement of 1886, fi-iction with the Rinds still occasionally 
arose from questions connected with the liberation of slaves. In 1 891 the 
demeanom- of the tribe was discontented and menacing ; and the Native 
Agent who represented the British Government, and who appeared for that 
reason to be in some danger, was ordered to live in the fort j but nothino' 
happened to justify the apprehensions which had been excited. Again in 
May 1893 the Rinds demanded the sui-render of 70 slaves whom they 
alleged to have absconded to Gwadar, thr(>atening in case of refusal to 
create a disturbance, and the situation was sufiBciently serious to necessitate 

a re-inforcement of the garrison and the despatch of an oflScial of high 
lanh. from Oman ^ but it subsided for the time on a warning being 
conveyed to the Rinds through the Political Agent in Southern Baluchistan. 
During the cold weather of 1892-93 fugitive slaves continued to collect at 
Gwadar, where their number in iMay 1893 amounted to several hundreds; 
and so strained was the situation thus created that it was found advisable 
to induce the refugees to remove to British India, and some of them were 
even provided with the means of reaching that destination. 

The trouble continued at _ Gwadar, in the form of threats and even 
of petfy outrages by the indignant Rind slave owners, until the 
beginning of 1894, when, on the loth of January, a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the tribe was at length negotiated by Captain Ramsay. 
By the new agreement, wMch was in writing, the Rinds bound them- 
selves to make no further distm’banees at Gwadar on account of fugitive 
slaves while the Government of India undertook that released slaves 
should not h e allowed to remain at Gwadar for more than 15 daj s after 
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their liberation ; furthermore^ upon the Rinds promising to make restitu- 
tion for the raids that they had recently committed, the forfeiture of 
Rs. 7,010 to which the tribe had now become liable under the settlement 
of 1886 was waiYed. After 1894 the Rind question was not prominent 
at Gwadai'. 


Affairs at Gwadar after 1888. 


Other noteworthy events at Gwadar during the period under 
consideration were few. In 189*2 there was a serious outbreak of small- 
pox in the months of Mai-eh, April and May ; its ravages were intensified 
by the refusal of the people to permit the isolation of eases, even Kh5jah 
and H indu merchants declining to allow their x^atients to be removed to 
hospital. In the same year a few cattle, the property of British Govern- 
ment employes, were stolen with the connivance of the headman of 
Nig war ; and a long and troublesome case followed, which was ultimately 
settled by the Sultan agreeing to advance the compensation himself and 
recover it afterwards fi*om the delinquents. In April 1893 a terrible 
fire broke out in the town of Gwadar, which rendered 1,000 people home- 
less and caused damage to the extent of about Rs. 80,000. In 1905 
Mir Ahmad Khan, one of the joint rnlers of Bahu, looted 300 camel 
from Palairi within the border of the Sultan of "’Oman; his intention 
was to punish a tribe who had left his dominions and settled at Palairi 
with the Sultanas permission, but among the camels carried off were a 
number belonging to employes of the British telegraph. Partial restitu- 
tion was eventually obtained in this case. 

In the Sultanas administration of Gwadar the department of finance 
is the most important, l)ut it was for a time the one of which the 
working was the least satisfactory. In 1897 the taxes imx^osed on the 
fish-yai'ds owned by British subjects were found to be excessive and out 
of all proportion to the profits of the industry ; nevertheless Saiyid Faisal 
was at first disinclined to reduce them, and an abatement was not 
obtained without considerable difficulty. 

In the summer of 1903 direct management of the Gwadar customs 
was introduced by the Sultan, and the application of a uniform ad 
valorem import; duty of 5 per cent, was announced ; but the results were 
less favourable than they had been at Masqat, and much discontent was 
caused by the abolition of some complicated customs and privileges of 
long standing, to which the merchants of the port were attached. In 

1903- 04 the gross customs receipts under the new system were onlj 
§22,000, as against $40,000 obtained by farming the right of 
collection in the previous year. In February 1904 Saiyid Faisal paid a 
personal visit to Gwadar, in the course of which various misunderstand- 
ings between the merchants and his officials w^ere removed; and iu the 
-same year he changed his Superintendent of Customs. Accordingly in 

1904- 05 the gross receipts rose to §87,000, and by 1907 the complaints of' 
the merchants had ceased, and the uniform import duty of 5 per c^nt 
was being regularly collected, 
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Tlie administrative difficulties of the Sultan at Gwadar were largely 
due to the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy and capable officials in his 
dominions. In 1902 the Saiyid Faisal removed Saif-bin-Sa’id from the 
Wadliship of Gwadar as his conduct there was not satisfactory^ but that 
of his successor was worse and compelled the Sultan temporarily to reap- 
point the former governor. In 1903^ however, the Sultan was fortunate 
enough to find, in one Saif -bin- Ya'^arab, a more successful and deserving 
representative. 


ANNEXURE NO. 3.— HISTORY OF RUtJS-AL-JIBAL. 


The internal history of the remarkable mountainous headland of Ruus- 
al-Jibal, tenanted enthely by the semi-barbarous tribes of Shihuh and 
Dhahuriyin, is almost unknown. Its external history may be divided into 
three periods ; an early period, during which the external relations of the 
district were chiefly with the Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah ; a middle period, 
from 1864 to 1868, during which a British telegraph station existed in 
Khor-ash-Sham or Elphinstone Inlet and direct dealings between the 
British authorities and the tribesmen of the neighbourhood appear to 
have been the rule ; and, finally, a recent period, during which the right 
of the Sultan of 'Oman to authority over the district has gradually 
^become clear. 


Early period, 1836-1864. 


In 1836 an admission is said to have been made to the British author- 
ities in the Gulf by Saiyid Sa'id of Masqat, that the Shihuh of Ruus-al- 
Jibal were dependents of the Qasimi Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar ; but the 
tribe themselves did not apparently admit their subordination to that chief 
and continued to maintain a friendly intercourse with Masqat. A quarrel 
subsequently arose between the Shihuh and the Shaikh of Sharjah through 
thedismantlement of a Shihhifortin the neighbourhood of Dibah by a 
Qasimi official to whom it had been treacherously surrendered ; and the 
Shaikh of Sharjah, finding himself unable to retaliate effectively by land 
upon the Shihuh, who were now raiding his territories, resolved in 1839 
on a naval blockade of their whole coast, especially of Khasab and Kumzar ; 
but the progress of the Egyptians in Najd, by which the Shaikh^s 
position was more vitally affected, caused him to abandon his intention 
and to conclude, instead, a hasty peace with the Shihuh. 

In 1865, in consequence of the murder of Mashari-bin-Ibrahim, 
Qasimi governor of Dibah and grandson of Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, 
by Shihuh over whom he had attempted to tyrannise, the Shaikh of 
Sharjah called his subjects of Sharjah, Khan, Abu Hail, Pasht and 
Hairah to arms, and ordered the majority of them to rendezvous at Bas- 
al- Khaimah and march thence by land against Dibah ; while he himself 
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accompaaied by 100 boats and the whole fighting strength of the Za^ab 
tribe^ proceeded to the same destination by -sea. The Qasimi land forces 
under the Shaikh'^s sons were unable to force the mountain defiles^ and in 
the end they also were conveyed by boat to Dibah. The war, at first local, 
shortly became general ; for the Shihuh of Kumzar and other places now 
put to sea to pm’sue the boats of the Qawasim, or to carry assistance to 
their kinsmen at Dibah ; and the Qawasim, on their part, began 
to attack the Shihuh, wherever found. In one instance a Kumzari 
Batil, which happened to put into Khor Fafekan, was seized by 
the people of that place, who killed eight of the crew and made the rest 
prisoners. At length in January 1857, when this state of matters had 
lasted apparently about a year, the British Political Resident, Captain Felix 
Jones, called upon Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar to desist from sending troops 
and warlike stores by sea ; and the Shaikh, with a bad grace and not 
without an attempt in 1858 to obtain cancellation of the orders by a direct 
reference to the Government of Bombay, ultimately submitted. It was 
part of the Shaikh of Sharjah^s case that the Shihuh were his rebellious 
subjects, whom he must be allowed full liberty to coerce ; but the Resi- 
dent at this time believed that the allegiance of the Shihuh was due, and 
had, unless in exceptional circumstances, hitherto been rendered, to the ruler 
of Masqat,* and that the object of Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar was simply 
to subdue the tribe wrongfully and by force of arms to his own 
authorify. 

In 1859 the British Political Resident visited Bakhah, Khasab, 
Kumzar and other principal points on the coast of Ruus-al-Jibal in 
a steam frigate, of which the appearance created a great sensation 
among the unsophisticated barbarians of the country, and obtained 
the release of some Qasimi prisoners who had been captured from boats 
at sea by the Shihuh. As to the political status of the country, the 
impression which he derived from intercourse with the people was that 
they had a predilection for the Government of the Saiyid of Masqat 
and were animated by an implacable hatred of the Qawasim. It was 
evidently in the course of this tour that Captain Jones, as described 
in the general history of Trueial 'Oman, obtained at Khasab the sur- 
render of a pirate whom, as a subject of Masqat, he at once handed over 
for execution to Saiyid Sa'^id. 

Two offences against security at sea, committedi in 1859 or 
1860 by inhabitants of Bakhah, were, as related in the history of 
Trueial ■'Oman, settled direct by the British authorities with the local 
Shaikh* but in 1863 Colonel Pelly, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
on receiving a complaint from the Shaikh of Khasab that his village 
of Ghassah had been burnt to the ground by a boat expedition 
from Kumzar, referred the parties to the Political Agent at Masqat, 
at the same time reporting to the Government of Bombay that both 
Khasab and Kumzar belonged to the Sultanate proper of ^Oman. 


* It is not clear whether this opinion refers to the whole of the Shihuh or only 
to those, probably of Bai*ah, between whom and the QawSsim the disagreement 
originally arose. 


Tour of the 
British Resi- 
dent along 
the coast of 
Ruus-al-Jib- 
5l, 1859. 


Minor events 
in Ruus-al- 
Jihal, 1859- 
1863. 
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Middle period, 1864-1868. 


History of 
the British 
telei^raph 
ocoppatioiij 
February 
1864 to 
D^crmber 
1868. 


Discupsions 
as to the own- 
ership of the 
RuHs-al-tfibSil 
district, 

1864. 


At this juncture affairs in a part of Euus-al-Jibal were brought, 
for a time^ under the immediate notice of the British political authorities, 
through the establishment by the Indo-European Telegraph Department 
of a short land line across the isthmus of Maqlab, between the Malcolm 
and Elphinstone Inlets, and of a telegraph station on an island in the 
latter. 

The telegraph cable, brought from Gwadar, was landed on the 9t^ 
of February 1864 on the Maqlab isthmus, where Colonel Disbrowe^ 
Political Agent at Masqat, had spent a fortnight of the preceding 
month in establishing relations with the people of the country. Much 
trouble was experienced in dealing with the uncivilised Dhahuriyln, 
especially of the two neighbouring villages of Habalain and Maqaqah ; 
quarrels arose among the indigenes themselves, and between them and the 
worlanen of the construction party ; honest labour at a fair price was 
not to be obtained ; telegraph stores were pilfered ; and finally an 
intimidating, or more truly a begging letter was received from all the 
Bedouins,^’ of which the key-note was Give us something, or your 
abode is not safe.’' No material assistance was lent by the Sultan 
of ^Oman, though he asserted the country to be under his jurisdiction ; 
but the practical difficulties of the situation were eventually overcome 
by the personal influence of the British officers. Although no actual 
danger was apprehended, Colonel Disbrowe considered that the 
presence of a vessel of war for two or three months would have a good 
effect ; and the gunboat Hugh Hose^^ was accordingly sent from Bombay 
to protect, for a time, the newly established telegraph station and its 
occupants. The cable-laying ships and main part of the telegraph party 
proceeded on their way to Bushehr about the middle of March. 

For nearly four years, notwithstanding the drawbacks of the place, 
the telegraph station in Elphinstone Inlet was maintained ; but at length, 
in December 1 868, the office was transferred to Jashk on the Persian 
coast. The heat in Elphinstone Inlet was excessive; and the insolence 
of the natives, notwithstanding the peiiodical gifts which their chiefs 
received, had been frequently such as to make the presence of a gunboat 
necessary. 

In 1864, in connection wuth the operations, and with 
regard particularly to control of the natives and protection of 
the telegraph station, the question of the ownership of Euus-al-Jibal 
was raised, and was found to present considerable difficulties. In January 
1864 Colonel Disbrowe, who had hitherto assumed that the district belonged 
to the ^Oman Sultanate, was informed by Sulaiman, Shaikh of the 
village, that the people of Habalain owned allegiance to the Qasimi 
Shaikh of Sharjah ; and the Political Agent, though the statement 
was not satisfactorily corroborated and was on the contrary denied by a 
WaU whom the Sultan then maintained at Khasab^ considered the point to 
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be of such importance that he returned to Masqat -with Colonel Stewart^ 
R.E., the Director of the telegraph operations^ and asked Saiyid ThuTraini 
to state in Tnitingj for purposes of official record^ whether Maqlab 
itself and the villages of Habalain and Maqaqah^ between 
which the telegraph line crossed the isthmus, were part of His 
Highness'^s territory, and whether he agreed to certain local dispositions 
proposed by the telegraph officials. In reply, in a communication dated 
21st February 1864, the Sultan with reference to ^^Maqlab, Khasab and 
their neighbourhood stated categorically These are all my country 
and my dependents, no one has any concern with them/^ and he assented 
to the suggestions regarding details of construction. From local 
enquiries, made later, it seemed certain that Kumzar and Khasab on the 
western coast, together with the villages between them, actually 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Sultan of ^Oman; but some 
doubt remained as to the status of the inhabitants of Film, Sbabus, and 
Shisah on the eastern side of the promontory, who were said to be 
virtually independent while at home and to become subjects of the 
Shaikh of the Sharjah in the date season, when they were accustomed 
to migrate to Dibah. On the other hand no claim to any part of 
Ruus-al-Jibal was openly advanced by the Shaikh of Sharjah, and it 
was stated that, in reply to a reference from the Shaikh of Maqaqah, 
Sultan-bin- Saqar had merely ordered that the telegraph operations 
should not be opposed in any way. 

The undispelled doubts in regard to jurisdiction at Maqlab continued 
for some time to exercise the Government of Bombay ; but they clearly 
inclined to the view that the tract belonged to Masqat. The 
question whether the telegraph station should be regarded as lying in 
the official district of the Consul at Masqat or in that of the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, between whom at this time 
there was some friction, was decided by the Bombay Government on the 
2l6t of April in favour of the former officer, on the ground that 
it is generally admitted that Mussendom is in the territory of the 
Imaum of Muscat and later, on the 5th of July 1864, the same Gov- 
ernment ruled that the Telegraph Islands in the Elphinstone Inlet are 
part of the Muscat territory,^'' and that consequently the Political Agent at 
Masqat should deal with offences committed in Ruus-al-Jibal by British 
subjects under his consular instructions, obtaining from the Sultan of 
^Oman the requisite authority to dispose of such as might be committed 
by others. On the 26th of October 1864 however, on a representation 
by Colonel Pelly, Resident in the Persian Gulf, that it was inexpedient 
to raise a question of local boundaries and that the contingency of claims 
to ownership by the Trucial Shaikhs might be provided for by the exe- 
cution of an agreement on their part to protect the British telegraph at all 
places in or near their territory, the Government of Bombay readily 
assented, adding that no investigation of claims had been either intended 
or anthorised ; and, as the Government of India held similar views, an 
agreement was obtained in the form suggested, as is related in the 
history of Trucial ’Oman. The ownership of Ruus-al- Jibal thus remained 
indeterminate. 

In 1865 a jonrney was made by land from Dibah to Ras-al-Khaimah 
by Colonel Disbrowe, Political Agent at Masqat, and Captain Powell 

48 
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of the late Indian Navy ; but the only record of it that exists is a sketch 
map, and the purpose for which it was made is not known. 


Recent period, 1869-1907. 


Agreement 
by the Sul- 
tan of *Oman 
with the Qa- 
simi Shaikh, 
1871. 


Question of 
the maritime 
peace on the 
coast of 
Ruas-al-Ji- 
bal, 1881. 


Minor events, 
1885-90, 


The great 
Kumzar 
pearl case, 
1899-1902. 


As mentioned in the history* of the Shamailiyah tracts a written 
agreement was executed by Saiyid Turkic Sultan of ^Oman, in 18 71^ by 
which he acknowledged the title of the Qasimi Shaikh to the whole of 
the Ruus-al-Jibal district with the exception of Khasab^ but the benefi- 
ciary never founded any claim to possession upon this document, and in 
1879 it was repudiated as invalid by Turki himself for reasons which if 
they were in accordance with the facts, cannot but be deemed sufficient. 

In 1881, in connection with hostilities which arose in 1879 between 
the people of Puiairah and their suzerain the Shaikh of Sharjah, it was 
decided by the Government of India that peace at sea should be main- 
tained along the coast of Shamailiyah, and — so far as convenient — along 
the coast of Euus-al-Jibal, in the same manner as upon the shores of 
Trucial ^Oman. 


In 1885 or 1886 the Shaikh of Bakhah brought himself to notic© by 
m armed demonstration at sea in the direction of ShaW; and in 
1893 one of the Shaikhs of the Shihuh of Khasab was called to 
account, through the Sultan of ^Oman, for a similar irregularity in 
regard to the same place. Further details of both of these cases will 
be found in the general history of Trucial ^Oman. In 1887, one of 
the men of the Masqat Wali of Khasab having been killed in a fight 
between the Bani Hadiyah and Bani Shatair divisions of the Shihuh 
at that place, Saiyids Faisal and Fahad, sons of the Sultan of "Oman, 
went by sea to Khasab, and, after recovering a fine of $500 from 
each, reconciled the factions with one another. In 1888 the Sultan 
of Oman was obliged to send a ship to stop fighting which had again 
broken out at Khasab between the Bani Hadiyah and the Bani Shatair • 
and on this occasion three men of the former and four Shaikhs of the latter 
^vision were brought back as prisoners to Masqat and interned in Fort 
Jalah.^ Between 1886 and 1890 some unrest prevailed among the Shihuh 
of Kuug-al- Jibal adjoining Ras-al-Khaimah, and various raids, murders 

ocker miuries were committed by them in the environs of the town : 
but they id not themselves come off scatheless in all their attempts, 
these disturbances are noticed in the history of Trucial ^Oman. 

A case which arose in 1899 eonoerning the royalty on a very valuable 
pearf, found by a wader of Kumzar in Ruus-al-Jibal, is described at length 
m the Appendix on the Pearl Fisheries ; the result indicated that the title 
ot the bulten of Oman to sovereignty over Ruus-al-Jibal was not now 
Shaijah^ Trucial Shaikhs, at least not by the SbgiVb of 


f Vide page 780 post. 



In 1900^ as explained in the chaptei* on the General History of the 
Persian Gnlf^ the evident intention of other European powers to establish 
for themselves a naval position in the Gulfs of Persia and ^Oman made 
it unecessaiy to consider^ fi’om the British point of view^ the naval situation 
in those waters; and the promontory of Kuus-al-J ibal figured largely in 
the ensuing deliloerations of the British and Indian Governments. The 
practical results of the discussion find their appropriate place elsewhere ; 
but in this place the facts finally elicited in regard to the ownership 
of the district may be placed on record. 

In 1902 a voyage along the coast of Ruus-al-Jibal was made by 
Major P, Z. Cox^ then Political Agent at Masqat^ chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining local opinion on the subject of jurisdiction. Major 
Cox reported that the Shaikh of Limah admitted^ in the abstract, his 
subordination to Saiyid Paisal-bin-Turki of Masqat and regarded the 
Sultanas wishes as a law to him. The Dhahuriyin of Malcolm Inlet seemed 
to recognise that the ruler of Masqat possessed at least a patriarchal 
authority over them ; and they added that, if any dispute should arise 
amongst themselves, they would appeal to the Sultan to settle it. The 
people of Kumzar unhesitatingly and unequivocally acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, not . only over themselves but over the whole 
Shihhi tribe, with the exception of a few who were said to be subject to 
Ras-ai-Khaimah.* The Shihuh of the villages between Elphinstone Inlet 
and the Ras-al-Khaimah border expressed friendly and loyal sentiments 
towards Saiyid Faisal, and their Shaikh was in the habit of paying com- 
plimentary visits to the Sultan at Masqat. On the other hand, facts were 
observed by Major Cox which seemed to point to the enjoyment by the 
inhabitants generally of practical independence ; and Major Cox was of 
opinion that, on the evidence obtained by him, it was open to the British 
Government to regal'd Ruus-al-Jibal either as a district of the ^Oman 
Sultanate or as an autonomous tract. 

The 20th of November 1903 was spent by Lord Curzon, Viceroy of 
India, while on tour in the Persian Gulf, with the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, Vice-Admiral Atkinson- Willes, in an examination of the inlets 
and coast of Ruus-al-Jibal ; but no opportunity occurred in the course of 
this short visit for a satisfactory investigation of the political position of 
any of the villages. 

In March 1905 the present writer, partly with a view to supple- 
menting Major Cox’s enquiries hy ascertaining what opinion as to the 
ownership of Ruus-al-Jibal prevailed in a neighbouring district, paid a 
visit to Sharjah, where a meeting, attended by the Shaikh of Sharjah 
himself, by an intelligent Shihhi, and by various other well-informed men, 
was held at the house of the Residency Agent for the purpose of investi- 
gating this and other points of geographical and political interest. By 
the assembly it was stated, with absolute unanimity, that all places upon 
the sea between Sha’am and Dibah^ in other words the whole coast of 
Ruus-al-Jibal, belonged to Masqat ; and no difference of. status in the 
interior was suggested. 


Eeceni in-: 
vestigations 
of the poli- 
tical status 
of Euus-al- 
Jibal, 1900- 
05. 


^Probably tbe Sbihiih-of Sba’am, Ghalilah and Khor Khnwair, wbo live outside 
tbe Ruus-al-Jib5l diatrict, and whose position as depend, ent3 of Bas-al-Khaimab has 
never been^doubtfnl. * > ‘ . 
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From tlie facts related in the foreg^oing summary of events it will be 
apparent that sovereignty has been claimed and exercised in the past by 
the Sultans of “'Oman over parts of Ruus-al-Jibal. especially Khasab ; 
that the inhabitants^ though in most places they exist in a state of 
virtual independence, are generally disposed to admit a connection with 
Masqat ; and that the Shaikh of Sharjah, whose grandfather was sup* 
posed in 1864* to entertain a rival claim to the district, does not now 
dispute the title of the Sultan of ^Oman. 


ANNEXURE NO* 4.— AGREEMENT REGARDING CESSION 
OP TERRITORY BY THE SULTAN OP ^OMAN, 20TH 
MARCH 1891. 


Praise be to God alone ! 


The object of writing this lawful and honourable Bond is that it is 
hereby covenanted and agreed between His Highness Seyyid Feysal bin 
Turki bin Saeed, Sultan of Muskat and Oman, on the one part, and 
Colonel Edward Charles Ross, Companion of the Star of India, Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, on behalf of 
the British Government, on the other part, that the said Seyyid Feysal 
bin Turki bin Saeed, Sultan of Muskat and Omao, does pledge and bind 
himself, his heirs and successors, never to cede, to sell, to mortgage or 
otherwise give for occupation, save to the British Government, the 
dominions of Muskat and Oman or any of their dependencies. 

In token of the conclusion of this lawful and honourable Bond 
Seyyid Feysal bin Turki bin Saeed, Sultan of Muskat and Oman, and 
Colonel Edward Charles Ross, Companion of the Star of India, Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, the former 
for himself, his heirs and successors, and the latter on behalf of the 
British Government, do each, in the presence of witnesses affix their 
signatures on this ninth day of Shaaban one thousand three hundred and 
eight (A.H.) corresponding to the twentieth day of March (A.D.) 1891. 


E. C, ROSS, 

Colonel^ Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, 


Signature of His Highness Seyyid 
Feysal bin Turki bin Saeed, Sultan 
of Muskat and Oman. 


LANSDOWNE, 
Viceroy and Governor* General of 
India. 


^ Ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India at Simla oh the twenty-third day of May 1891. 


H. M. DURAND, 

Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Dejyar indent. 
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ANNEXURE NO. 5.— TRANSLATION OF AN UNDER- 

TAKING GIVEN BY THE SULTAN OF "OMAN ON 
THE 31ST OP MAY 1902, TO THE BRITISH POLI- 
TICAL AGENT AT MASQAT, REGARDING THE SUR 
COALFIELDS. 

After the usual compliments ,’— the commuriication you 
made to me on the subject of the Geologist's report and the views of 
Government on the subject of the coal deposits. Your Honour is at liberty 
to inform Government on my behalf that for the^ present I have no 
intention of entering upon the work myself ; and that in the future, if 
any Government or company ask my permission to embark upon the 
mining enterprise in question, I will not accord such permission without 
first communicating with Government, in order that they may themselves 
take up the work with me if they feel so inclined. This is what had to 
be written, may you be preserved. 
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CHAPTEE Hi. 

HISTORY OF TRUCIAL ’OMAN.* 


The historj o£ the region at the present day known as Trucial ^Oman 
before the middle of the 18th century is almost entirely lost. 


JERlOD PRECEDING THE RISE OP PIRACY, 
1600-1778. 


Relations of 
the Porfcu* 
guese with 
the coast (*f 
^Omari 

between Ktior 
Qawai and 
Ras-al- 
Xhaimab, 
1600-1760. 


In February 1625, after his defeat ofi Bandar ‘^AhlDas by the English 
and the Dutch, the Portuguese commander Ruy Freire de Andrade retired 
with some of his vessels to an anchorage — probably Khor Quwai — 
on the opposite Arabian coast, and there established a temporary base ; 

* Tiie chief general authorities for the history of Trucial ’Om&n are Somhay 
Selections, X,XIY, 1856; Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Precis of Corres'pondence regard* 
ing the Affairs of the Persian Qulf, 1801^5B, printed in 1S06, supplementing 
the last in various important respects ; Mr, J. A. Saldanha’s Precis of Correspondence 
regarding the Trucial Chiefs, 185i»1905, also published in 1906 ; and the annufill 
Administration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. Ruokingham in hii 
Travels in Assyria, 3tedia and Persia, 1829} gives a valuable and independent 
account of the piracies of the Qawasitn ; and Low’s History of the Indian Navy, 
1877, contains full information relative to all British ilaval or Gombined land and sea 
operations affecting Trucial ^Oman. Some additional facts relating to the Qasimi 
pirates will be found in Model’s Jo through Persia, 1812, and in Mignan’s 
Winter Journey, 1839. 

Pot early times (1600-1800) the authorities are, generally, those cited in thfe 
footnote to the title of Chapter First of this volume. 

For revision of the recent history of the tract, and for nmeh Supplementary 
information regarding the same, the writer is indebted to Major P. Z. Cox, Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, who was assisted in his enquiries by Ehan Bahadur ’Abdul 
Latif, Residency igent at Sharjah, Interesting extracts from the Regimental 
Records of the 65th Foot were kindly supplied by Capitain T, D. Parkinson, 
Adjutant, 1st York and Lancaster Regiment ; and the writer is also indebted to 
Major H. 0. Pardon and to Captain J. B. Wall (P) Adjutant, of the Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. $ 
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and about the same time the Portuguese authorities seem to have had in 
view the establishment of a station at Khasab. Eventually Kung 
became the chief if not the only Portuguese settlement in the Persian ^ 
Gulf proper, though, from a mandate of the King of Portugal dated 1649, 
iot the strengthening of the fortress of Cassapo,^"' it might perhaps be 
inferred that a post was also maintained at Khasab. About 1631, in 
pursuance of measures for recovering Hormuz from the Persians’ by 
force, the Portuguese built a fort ^^in Julfar/-^ near RaB-al~Khaimah ‘5 
and this may have been the post, just mentioned, which is conjectured to 
have existed at Khasab. 

It does not appear that the Arabs of the ^Oman coast were much in 
evidence in the neighbourhood of Bandar ^ Abbas, or anywhere upon the 
Persian side of the Gulf, before the Afghan invasion of Persia which 
began in 1720. Jn the confusion following the overthrow of the Safavi 
dynasty Shaikh Rashid, probably the ruler of Eas-al-Khaimah, seized 
Basidu on the island of Qishm and there established a settlement of 
which the trade seriously affected the customs receipts at Bandar ^Abbas, 
then shared by the Persians and the English. This led to an English 
naval expedition in April 1727 against Shaikh Rashid, conducted by 
Mr. W. H. Draper, the East India Company's Agent at Bandar ^Abbas ; 
the ships employed were the Britannia frigate, the Bengal galley, 
and two Trankis ; and the outcome was the recovery from the Shaikh 
of the share of customs due to the East India Company. In 1737, 
when a Persian force landed at Khor Fakkan and began to overrun the 
territories of the Imam of ''Oman, the Arabs of Ras-al-Khaimah appear 
to have made ^submission to the Persian commander j but in 1741, the 
PersianAccupation of the Imamate still continuing, the Arabs came undeji 
suspicion of intending pluiider df Bandar ‘'Abbas,‘in concert with the 
Imam, after seizing an island in th^ viOinity. 

Very little is known of the internal condition even towards the end 
df the 18th century of the region now s.tyled Trucial ^Omanj hut it. 
seems clear that .neither the Portuguese nor the Persians, then retained 
any hold upon the country, and that the influence of the Qasimi Shaikh, 
whoise capital at this time was Ras-al-fchaimah town, greatly predomi- 
nated over that of his neighbours. .The subjects of the Qasimi, to whatv 
ever tribes they might bdong, were generally spoken of as Q-awasim; 
and it seems possible that, abroad, the name was applied to almost all 
Arabs hailing from the western coast of the ''Oman- promontory. 
It was the decline of Persian influence in the Gulf after the death of Nadir 
Shah that in the end brought- the Qawasim upon the general scene. 


Proceedings 
of the Eas- 
al-Khaimah 
Arabs on the 
Persian 
coast, 1600- 
17'50. 


The Qawasim 
at home and 
abroad, 1750« 
1800. 
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Bstablisli- 
meat of tlie 
Qawasim on 
the Persian 
coast and is- 
lands, 1750- 
—1766. 


From tlieir first aj^pearance abroad their energy was directed to exploitino* 
the nearer parts of the Persian coast and to promoting or opposing the 
policy of their neighbour, the Imam of ^Oman, as their interests at the 
moment might happen to dictate. 

On the decease of Nadir Shah in 1747, Mnlla ^Ali Shah, who under 
the late sovereign had been Governor of Bandar '^Abbas and its depen- 
dencies and Darya Baigi or Admiral of the Persian Gulf, finding himself 
pressed with demands for tribute from more than one quarter and 
threatened by Nasir Khan, the hereditary ruler of Lar, secured the aid 
of the Qawasim, with whose Shaikh — apparently Rashid-bin-Matar — 
he seems to have allied himself by giving him a daughter in marriage. In 
1758 Mnlla ^Ali Shah with vessels from Hormuz, came to the assistance 
of the Qasinad Shaikh against the Imam of Masqat ; but no actual 
collision occurred between the opposing forces. In 1759, as related in 
the chapter on the General History of the Gulf,*the crews of some Arab 
vessels, subjects of the Qasimi Shaikh, who were supposed to be cruising 
against Mir Mahanna, the piratical chieftain of Rig at the northern 
end of the Gulf, created a disturbance at Bandar “'Abbas and inflicted 
serious injuries on the servants of the British Agency there, for which 
no reparation was afforded by the Persian Deputy- Governor of the place. 
In June 1760 the Qawasim, who appear in the meantime to have 
obtained a footing at Qishm and Laft on the island of Qishm and also 
at Lingeh and Shanas on the coast of the mainland to the westwards, 
assisted Mulla 'Ali Shah to seize the town of Bandar ^ Abbas ; but, being 
unable to dislodge a garrison which held the fort for the Khan of Lar, 
they again withdrew^ on this occasion their strength was estimated 
at 1,000 men, and they were commanded by Shaikh Rashid in person. 
The Khan of Lar replied with demonstrations against Lingeh and Ras- 
aLKhaimah, but he found both places too strong and too well prepared 
to be seriously attacked • he succeeded, however, in devastating the island 
of Qishm. In 1761 Mulla “'Ali Shah brought over the Arabs of Ras- 
al-Khaimah to help him in an attack on Hormuz, where his family were 
kept prisoners in the fort by the inhabitants of the place and by the Bani 
Ma^in Arabs j two assaults were made, but both failed. In the course 
of these disturbances vessel from Masqat, carrying 2,400 bags of rice 
and a Leaguer of Arrack for the British Factory at Bandar ^Abbas, 
was seized by the Qawasim, and the rice was appropriated by Mulla ^Ali 
Shah, who seems, however, to have made restitution. Early in 1763 a 
tripartite peace was arranged between the Bani Ma^in on the one side 
and the Qawasim and Mulla ^Ali Shah on the other ; among the condi^ 
tions were the definite assignment to the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah of 
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a ship named the Rahmani/*^ of which he had taken possession, and an 
equal division of the revenues of Uishm Island among the parties, 

Karim Khan, Zand, in establishing his power over the south of Expulsion of 
Persia, appointed Shaikh ^Abdullah of the local tribe or family of the from^^Peraia 
Bani Ma^in to be ruler over Bandar ^Abbas, Hormuz and Qishm; and about 1765. 
this Shaikh succeeded, about 1765, in expelling the Q,awasim and other 
intruders from his dominions, and was able during his lifetime to keep 
them at a distance. 


Before their expulsion from Persia the Glawasim had generally been Relations 
at war with the Imam Ahmad of ^Oman, who apparently claimed, yet Sito of 
was unable to enforce, a species of suzerainty over them. Afterwards q’q 
when the policy of Karim Khan appeared to threaten the independence 
of the Arabian littoral generally, they formed a temporary alliance with 
the Imam ; and in 1773 two Persian gallivats belonging to Bandar 
^Abbas were destroyed by the ^Omani fleet, assisted by that of the 
Hormuz Shaikh, the Masqat vessels retiring thereafter to Ras-al 
Khaimah. In 1776, however, the Qasimi Shaikh and the Imam were 
again at war between themselves; and the Shaikh, relying on his 
personal resources alone, did not scruple to seize Bushehr vessels on the 
plea that the cargoes belonged to subjects of the Imam. In 1780 their 
relations were still hostile. 


In or about 1777 Shaikh Rashid resigned the headship of the 
Qawasim in favour of his son Saqar, and the latter sought escape from 
the extreme isolation of his position by marrying a daughter of Shaikh 
^Abdullah of Qishm, and so adjusting his differences with the Marini 
family. 


Accession of 
Shaikh Saqar* 
bin-HSshid 
at Ras-al- 
Khaimab, 
about 1777. 


PEEIOD OF THE RISE AND SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 

1778-1820. 


General history, 1‘778-1803. 

tn the years 1779 and 1780 the whole Gulf was in a state of Conmenea- 
turmoil owing to the non-existenoe of any controlling power ; and the Piracy by the 
contest between the Qasimi Shaikh and the Imam, resumed after a short 
interval durinff which the Qawasim had addicted themselves to mercan^ 
tile pursuits, contributed largely to the prevmling confusion. The Qasindi 
fleet, manned by ruffians who depended on piracy for their livelihood, 
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Qasimi inter- 
vention in 
Bahrain, 
1782* 


llaid, pos- 
sibly Qasimi, 
on Rnstaq in 
*Om5n,1783. 


Capture 
of the 
“ Bassein,** 
May 1797, 


Attack on 
the “ Yiper,'* 
bcfcoher 
1797; 


scoured the seas plundering all indiscriminately ; and their successful 
example soon found imitators in every Arab port. Towards the end of 
1778 the Qawasim captured a vessel belonging to the East India 
Company on its way from Bombay to Basrah^ and sold the crew and 
passengers as slaves; and in 1779 they seem to have been in j)ossession 
of a ship named the Expedition/^ belonging to the Shaikh of Bushehr^ 
which they declined to restore. 

In 178a the Shaikh of theQawasimj after mediating unsuccessfully 
between the ^Utub and the Persian claimants of Bahrain^ took part with 
a contingent of his subjects in the unsuccessful assault by the Persians on 
the *^Atbi stronghold of Zubarah ; his attitude on this occasion appears 
to have been determined by a recent outrage on the part of the '’Utub; 
who had captured a boat belonging to his Shaikhdom and put 18 of the 
crew to death. 

About 1783 Ibn-Rahmahj a Shaikh of the Pirate Coast — as the 

modern Trucial “’Oman may most appropriately be styled at this time 

made a serious attack on Rustaq^ then the capital of the Imam of ^Oman ; 
but the identity of the chief cannot now be fixed* nor the significance 
of his raid ascertained. 

Some years of peace followed, during which nothing was heard of 
the Qawasim ; but in 1797 a state of war again prevailed between 
Masqat and Ras-al-Ehaimah and hostilities had been declared between 
the Imam of ^Oman and the Government of Persia,— circumstances 
which may have conduced to the commission in this year of two remark- 
able and unprovoked outrages by the Qawasim.f 

On the 18th of May 1797, off Earns, a fleet of Qasimi boats 
attacked and captured the snow Bassein though under British colours 
tod carrying public despatches, and took her to Ras-al-Khaimah, where 
she was detained for two days and then released by order of the Shaikh. 
No reparation seems to have been exacted for this insult to the British 
flag; 

Impunity bore its natural fruit. In the month of October following 
a fleet of Qawasim, commanded by Salih, a nephew of the Qasimi Shaikh, 
were lying in the harbotir- of Bfishehr^ their purpose being to intercept 

It may have- been Shaikh Saqar of Ras-al-Ehaimab, ' whose great-grfeafc-grand- 
father’s name was Rahmah. . 

t Mr. P. Warden, Member of Council at Bombay, gives another explanation of 
these incidents (see Bomha^/ Eecords, XXIV, pp. 57 and 302) ; but his two sugges- 
tions, (1) that the British had previously failed to observe neutrality in the Gulf 
and (2) tbat the conduct of the QawSsrm arose from a contest between the Imam 
Skid of * Oman and his brother Sultan, appear to be equally unfounded. 
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some Suri vessels returning from Basrah^ and were granted; on tlie request 
of the representative of the Indian Government; at Bushehrj a supply 
of powder and cannon shot from the H.E.I. Company's brig Viper 
of 14 guns ; having received it; they treacherously and without warning 
attacked the Viper at anchor; while her crew were at breakfast 
on deck. The Viper;’^ with great promptitude, slipped her cable and 
made sail to escape being boarded • and, in the engagement which 
tollowed; she not only beat offi her assailants but succeeded in chasing 
them out to sea 3 her gallant commander. Lieutenant Carruthers, 
was killed, and among a crew of 65, all told; there were no less than 32 
casualties. Once more the authors of the outrage were suffered to escape 
without punishment. The British authorities were apparently satisfied 
by an assurance received from the Qasimi Shaikh, that he had the 
highest regard for the British nation but exercised no control over 
Shaikh Salih, who had proceeded to the Persian shore and there estab- 
"lished himself among the Bani Khalid Arabs, marrying a woman of that 
^'tribe, which was one of a villainous nature and character ; and no excep- 
tion appears to have been taken even to a statement by the Shaikh that 
the Viper had been the first to fire. 

In 1798 Saiyid Sultan of ^ Oman made peace with the Qawasimin 
order to facilitate the enforcement of certain claims which he had against 
the Turkish authorities at Basrah ; but with the settlement of the Turko- 
^Omani dispute there was a return to the normal state of warfare between 
the two Arab powers, and Saiyid Sultan made a naval attack, which 
was beaten off, on the Qasimi seaport of Dibah. 

In 1799 an attempt on Sohar was made by the Na’^im and Bani 
Qitab tribes, assisted by Bani Yas from Dibai ; but the invaders were 
defeated at Liwa, with great loss, by the Saiyids Sultan and dais of 
^Oman. 

In 1800; as related in the history of the ^Oman Sultanate, an 
advanced force of the Wahhabis, who had lately annexed the oases of 
Hasa and Qatif, arrived in Baraimi. The leader of the expedition imme- 
diately took measures for a permanent occupation of the place, which 
he must have seen to bd admirably adapted for controlling all western 
^Ornan, and succeeded in attracting some of the neighbouring Bedouin 
ttibes to his standard ; and the ruler of Masqat and the Shaikh of Ras-al- 
thaimah — though they sunk for the moment their hereditary differences, 
consulted together, and even' tried conclusions with the newcomers in the 
field— were unable to rid themselves of their presence. The wilder tribes 
of ^Oman continued to flock to the standard of the Wahhabi invaders, 
and, by the middle of 1802, the whole eastern coast of Arabia from the 
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neighbourliood of Basrah to Dibah in the Gulf of ‘’Oman was reported to 
acknowledge their authority. In 1808 the Qawasim, under pressure from 
their Wahhabi masters^ took the sea against their late ally^ Saiyid Sultan ; 
and they probably had their share in a raid on the island of dishm^ then 
a dependency of Masqat^ which was ravaged in the same year at the 
instigation of the Wahhabis. 


Increase of Piracy, 1804-05. 


Alleged^ res 
pGnaibUity of 
the WahhIL 
bis. 


The “ Fly** 
case» 1804'. 


The establishment of the Wahhabis at Baraimi was followed by an 
increase of piracy and lawlessness at sea^ which in India was ascribed 
chiefly to their influence ; but a dispassionate study of the facts, after the 
lapse of more than a hundred years, by no means confirms the extreme 
contemporary view that the Qawasim, in the incidents which now took 
place, were mere unwilling instruments in the hands of the Wahhabis. 
The natural character of the Qawasim, as proclaimed by their conduct in 
1778-79 and 1797, and the policy of the Bombay Government, which will 
shortly appear from the sequel, were such that it appears almost super- 
fluous to search for any further explanation of events in the working of 
Wahhabi influences ; and it must be remembered that force majeure on 
the part of the Wahhabis a-ffiorded a convenient and unverifiable excuse 
for acts which nothing could justify. 

In 1804 a number of English gentlemen and Indian British subjects, 
who had been captured by a French privateer * and released at Bushehr 
were making the passage from that place to Bombay in a native vessel, 
when, between Tunb Island and Ras Musandam, they were captured by 
Qasimi pirates after a resistance in which several of their number were 
wounded. Some of the party had belonged to the H.E.I. Company's 
cruiser ^^Fly"’, which, on being pursued by the French vessel, had been 
run ashore on Qais Island, the treasure and^ despatches that she carried 
being at the same time thrown overboard in shallow water ; and on their 
Way down the Gulf the travellers had made shift to recover the Fly’s ’’ 
despatches, but had been obliged to leave the treasure behind. Finding 
that they were held prisoners at Ras-al-Khaimah without hope of release- 
they volunteered, on condition of receiving their liberty, to enable the 
Qawasim to recover the sunken treasure of the Fly which they did; 


* This ship was** La Fortune” of 38 guns,C«ptain Saroonff, afterwards taken by 

3.M.S. “ Concorde 
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but the Arabs then proceeded to a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
Qais and afterwards departed^ leaving the released prisoners to their fate 
upon the deserted island. In the end^ out of a once numerous company^ 
only two— Mr, Jowl or Yowl, an officer of the mercantile marine, and a 
seaman named Pennel — survived to reach Bombay and deliver the carefully 
preserved despatches of the Fly ; the rest mostly perished between 
Qais and Busbehr, some by shipwreck and others from the hardships 
of the way. 

The death of Saiyid Sultan of Masqat at the hands of the Qawasim 
in 1804 is related in another place. 

In 1805 two English trading' brigs, the “Shannon^’, Captain 
Babcock, and the Trimmer Captain Cummings, both belonging to 
Mr. Manesty, the H.E.I. Company's Kesident at Basrah, were 
attacked by pirates in the neighbourhood of Farur Island and taken 
after a slight resistance. The Indian members of the crews were put 
to death ; and Captain Babcock, having been seen to fire a musket in 
the fray, was condemned to lose his arm, which was accordingly struck 
off with a single blow of a sword. The European prisoners were then 
conveyed to the Arabian coast, from which in course of time they 
succeeded in making their escape. Subsequent enquiry showed that the 
Shannon had fallen to the Qawasim of Lingeh, while the Trimmer 
had passed into the possession of those of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and both 
were at once converted by the captors into vessels of war and were 
regularly employed in piracy. Mr. Manesty, conceiving that the 
Wahhabi Amir had power to order the release of his property, sent an 
agent to wait upon him at his capital of Dara^iyah ; but nothing 
resulted from this mission. 

In the same year a fleet of 40 Qasimi vessels surrounded the H.E.I. 
Company's cruiser Mornington^’, of %% guns, and tried to capture 
her j but the attack failed, and the assailants had reason to regret the 
encounter. 


First British expedition against the Qawasim^ 1805, 

Up to the point that we have now reached, the Government of 
Bombay had manifested towards the pirates a degree of forbearance 
which, in the light both of earlier and of later events, it is difficult to 
understand. It appears to have been a standing order of that Govern- 
ment thffct none of their vessels in the Gulf should fire ijntn they had 
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been fired upon^— -a rule which placed their small and isolated 
cruisers at a dangerous disadvantage in dealing with an enemy whose 
favourite method of attack was by boarding] and offenders against this 
regulation were liable to heavy punishment. On one occasion 
Lieutenant Gowan of the Fury /■' 6 guns^ having beaten off a number 
of boats which closed in upon him with hostile intent during a calm, 
received on arrival at Bombay a, severe reprimand from the Governor in 
person for daring to molest the innocent and unoffending Arabs of 
these seas.*’''* 

In March 1 805, however, at the suggestion apparently of Captain 
David Seton, who had been sent to Masqat as Resident for the 
second time in consequence of the death of Saiyid Sultan, Government 
determined to assist the ruler of Masqat in chastising the Qawasim 
but the decision was hedged about by so many conditions and qualifica- 
tions as to render it almost impossible of execution. Captain Seton was 
to refrain from action altogether unless satisfied that the W ahhabi Amir 
would not take offence at the coercive measures to be employed ; in his 
proceedings towards the pirates, even, he was to act with the greatest 
moderation and to aim at pacification by means of negotiation ; and 
he was to avoid all possible complications with the Governments of 
Turkey and Persia. A further difficulty was created by his being 
required to conduct his proceedings in consonance with the ideas of 
Mr, Manesty, Resident at Basrah, and also with those of Lieutenant 
Bruce, Resident at Bushehr. In the event Captain Seton, who sailed 
from Masqat in the Mornington on the 28th of May 1805, unfor- 
tunately allowed himself, before taking steps against the Qawasim, to 
be drawn into thinly- veiled co-operation with Saiyid Badar against the 
Marini possessors of Bandar ^Abbas,— a proceeding against which the 
Persian authorities afterwards protested as an act of hostility against 
themselves ; but before their protest had time to take effect Captain 
Seton found an opportunity for a partial reckoning with tlie Qawasim. 

On the 15th of June the Anglo-’’ Omani squadron, on a report that 
a Qasimi fleet had arrived there, moved over to Qishm town ; but the 
rumour proved to be incorrect, and, as the Qawasim were in too great 


* These are the allegations of the journalist Buckingham, but they have been 
adopted by Low, the historian of the Indian Navy. Some allowance must he inade 
for the strongly anti-official tendencies of Bnckinghami who was subsequently deported 
from India because of his attacks upon the Q-overnment of the day. 

t There was ebronic, hostility, as we have seen, between the Qawasim and Masqat | 
and at this time it was specially incumbent on the ruler of Masqat to take steps 
for avenging the death of his immediate predecessor, Saiyid Sultan, who had bepu 
slain by the Qawasim. , - / 
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force on sliore to be attacked by landing parties^ tlie ships returned to 
their former station. At da3"break on the 5th of July, however, a flotilla 
of 30 Qasimi boats carrpng about 1,000 men entered the Qishm road- 
stead ; and here Captain Seton and Saiyid Badar immediately blockaded 
them. 

In the negotiations that followed the part of intermediary was 
assumed by Mulla Husain, Shaikh of Qishm. Captain Seton in the 
first place required that the losses suffered by British shipping should be 
made good by the Qawasim ; but, as they assured him that they could not 
pay more than Rs, 10,000, and such a sum only by instalments, the question 
of an indemnity was dropped. Eventually it was arranged that, if the 
Trimmer were returned to Captain Seton at Masqat in 25 days, along 
with a letter for the Governor of Bombay expressing the penitence of 
the Qawasim, their inability to pay an indemnity, and their resolve to 
abstain from piracy in future, a truce should be observed until the 
Governor's pleasure was known ; and that, if the Governor considered 
the settlement satisfactory, the Trimmer should be retained by Gov- 
ernment and peace declared. Mulla Husain was anxious that Captain 
Seton should have a personal interview on shore with Sultan-bin-Saqar, 
Shaikh of the Qawasim, who was present ; but Captain Seton avoided 
compliance with this wish as he learned that further conditions, to enable 
the Qawasim to visit India, would be pressed upon his acceptance. 

Saiyid Badar was anxious to return to Masqat, and it is possible that 
his impatience may have prejudiced the negotiations ; on his part he was 
satisfied with a truce of 70 days, after which he intended, according to 
his own statement, to requite the Qawasim for the death of Saiyid Sultan 
and to expel them entirely from Qishm and the other parts of his Persian 
fief. While the Masqat fleet was before Bandar ^Abbas the Qawasim 
appear , to have attempted a diversion by means of maritime raids on Sur 
and Gwadar. 

Eventually, in October 1805, an agent from Mulla Husain of Qishm 
arrived at Masqat to negotiate on behalf of the Qawasim, and Captain 
Seton applied for the instructions of the Bombay Government,; these, 
when received, were to the effect that any peace to which the Governnient 
became a party should be of a universal character, extending to the 
whole Gulf, and that full indemnification for past losses must in anv 
case be required. 

First British treaty with the Qawasim, 1806, 

The enforcement of these extensive demands, so disproportionate to 
the impression which had as yet been made on the minds of the Gulf 
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Arabs^ having proved impossible without recourse to hostilities on a large 
scale^ a modest treaty was signed by Captain Seton at Bandar ’Abbas 
on the 6th of February 1806 and was confirmed by the Governor- General 
of India on the 29th of April following. By this document peace was 
established, the Qawasim binding themselves under a penalty of |30,000 
to observe the same ; the Trimmer which had been brought to Masqat, 
was restored, all claims to the cargo, guns, etc., of that vessel and of the 
Shannon being however waived by the British Government ; the 
Qawasim undertook to assist British vessels visiting, or driven upon, 
their shores, and promised to give three months^ notice before infringing 
the peace, should they find themselves compelled to do so at the behest 
of the Wahhabi Amir; finally, in case of the treaty being ratified, as it 
was shortly after, the tribe were to be at liberty, as before, to frequent the 
ports of India. The Wahhabi Amir was not consulted in the negotia- 
tions. Before the execution of the treaty the Shannon had already 
been returned in a dismantled state. 


Temporary cessation of piracy, 1806-1808. 


For fully two years from tbe signature of this peace the Qawasim 
remained quiescent, abstaining at least from offences against British 
trade and vessels. It is not improbable that their good intentions, 
recorded in the treaty of 1806, were confirmed by the presence in the 
Gulf during 1807 of a fleet of no less than eight of the H.E.I. 
Company’s cruisers. These ships were originally sent in company with 
H.M.S. Fox to threaten Basrah, in consequence of hostilities in 
Europe between Britain and Turkey ; but, instead of being withdrawn 
on the conclusion of this service, they were left on duty in the Gulf for 
about a year. 

In other directions, however, the turbulence of the Qawasim was not 
altogether suspended. In 1806 some of the Qawasim espoused the side 
of Saiyid Qaie of Sohar in his contest with Saiyid Badar of Masqat for 
the mastery of 'Oman, but they did not do so with sufiicient force to 
prevent his being worsted by Badar. A spirited movement by which 
the Qasimi Shaikh, Sultan-hin-Saqar, recovered Khoir Fakkan from the 
’Omani Saiyids Sa’id and Qais in May 1808 is described in the history 
of the 'Oirian Sultanate. 
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His exploit at Khor Fakkan must have been one of the last public 
acts of Sultan-bin-Saqar at this time^ for within the next few months 
he was deprived^ under orders from the- Wahhabi Amii^ of his general 
headship over the Qawasim. He retained at first independent autho- 
rity in his own port of Ras-al-Khaimah ; but in the following year (1809) 
even this was taken from him ; Husain-bin-^Ali^ Shaikh of Rams^ 
was nominated governor and tax-collector on behalf of the Wahhabis 
over most of what is now Trucial 'Oman^ including Ras-al-Khaimah ; 
and other Wahhabi officers were appointed to the smaller sub-divisions 
of the country. The Wahhabis also possessed themselves of the forts 
of Fujairah, Bithnah, and Khor Fakkan in Shamailiyah. 


Deposition 
the. Qasimi 
Shaikh 
by the 
Wahhabi 
Amir, 1808. 


Revival of piracy, 1808-1809, 


Apparently before the removal of Shaikh Sultan from the Ciasimi 
Shaikhship the predatory instincts of his tribe had broken forth once 
more upon the high seas and the treaty of 1806 had been violated. This 
breach of their engagements was the more notorious that it was 
committed off the coast of India. 

In April 1808, off the coast of Gujarat, the schooner ‘'^Lively,^^ 
Lieutenant Macdonald, was hemmed in by 4 Arab vessels, each larger 
and carrying more men than herself, and an attempt was made by the 
enemy to board her ; but it was repulsed by the determined fire of the 
Lively,^^ which did great execution. Three of the pirate craft which 
took part in this affair were subsequently discovered at Surat and were 
taken to Bombay ; but, though wounded men were found concealed on 
board and the identification in other respects appeared to be complete, 
the Government, in consideration of their long detention, set them 
free again to exercise their calling on some hapless coaster. '' This they, 
or others resembling them, seem to have done with effect ; for, in the 
course of 1808, no less than 20 country vessels fell a prey to Arab 
buccaneers off the Indian coast. 

About September 1808 the Minerva, Captain Hopwood, another 
trading ship belonging to Mr. Manesty of Basrah, was captured 
by boarders from a number of Clasimi boats, which had maintained 
a running fight with her during several successive days. The majority 
of the occupants were, it was said, put to a cruel death by methods 
indicative of religious fanaticism ; but the lives of the second mate and 
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carpenter and of an Armenian lady^ T^ife of Lieutenant Taylor, Assistant 
Resident at Bushehr, -were spared, and tliey were carried indsoners 
to Ras-al-Khaimah. Mrs. Taylor was successfully ransomed a few 
months later by Lieutenant Bruce, the Resident at Bushehr, but her two 
less fortunate companions never, apparently, regained their liberty. 

On the ^Ist of October 1808, a few weeks after the mishap 
to the Minerva/^ the H.E.I. Company’s cruiser Sylph of only 

78 tons, mounting 8 guns, was approached by a fleet of large 
Arab vessels ; she had been accidentally separated from the squadron 
which carried Sir Harford Jones and the members of his Mission 
to Persia; and Muhammad Husain Khan, one of the Persian secre- 
taries attached to the Mission, was actually on board of her at the time. 
Precluded by regulation from using her guns until it was too late, the 
tiny vessel fell an easy prey to the crowd of boarders which the Arab 
ships hurled on her deck from their towering bows ; and a whole- 
sale massacre of her crew, who perished fighting desperately, was the 
sequel. Among the few survivors of the action w^ere the commander, 
Lieutenant Graham, who fell, covered with wounds, down the fore hatch- 
way, and the Persian secretary, who hid himself in a cabin-locker. 
The lives of the remnant were saved by the sudden appearance on the 
scene of H.M.S. Nereide,^*^ Commodore Corbett, a frigate of 36 guns, 
at the sight of which the Qawasim took to flight in their own vessels 
abandoning the ^^Sylph,^-^ and were pursued for some distance by the 
Nereide, but without success. * 

Only three days after the Sylph incident the H.E.I. 
Company's brig Nautilus^' of 14i guns, Lieutenant Bennett, was 
threatened, while passing the island of Han jam, by a squadron of 
two large and two small pirate vessels. In consequence of the order 
which prohibited British ships from taking the initiative in these 
affairs, Lieutenant Bennett considered himself obliged to hold his fire 
until the hostile squadron had advanced so near that the war dances 
and brandished spears of the Arab crews could be distinctly seen and 
their songs and shouts heard; he then hoisted the British colours 
and fired two shots across their bows. As they still continued to approach, 
the Nautilus'' immediately dischai*ged a broadside at the two larger 
vessels ; and a gunnery combat ensued which was maintained for nearly 

♦TBe statement of Sir H. J. Brjdges in his Brief History of the Wahauhy 
(page 36), that the Ndr^ide ” sank three of the pirate vessels is not accepted by Low, 
the historian of the Indian Navy. See also a quotation from the log-book of the 
“ Ndr^ide ” at page 46 of Morier's Journey through Persia. 
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an hour. At length the Arab squadron took to flighty pursued by the 
Nautilus/^ who plied them with her shot as long as they were 
within range. 


Second British expedition against the Qawasim, 1809-10. 


The insolence of the Qawasim and their power for mischief had now 
reached such a point that they could no longer be ignored ; and the spirit 
of the tribe was clearly shown in a demand^ made by the Shaikh of Ras- 
al-Khaimah about this time^ that the Government of Bombay should pay 
tribute for the privilege, which he would accord to their ships, of naviga- 
ting the Persian Gulf in safety. The Qasimi sailing craft were 
estimated to amount to 63 large and 813 smaller vessels, and the crews 
to aggregate nearly 19,000 men. 

The outbreak of piracy in 1808 was attributed, like the same pheno- 
menon in 1805, to Wahhabi influence ; but the indications of this, though 
more substantial than on the former occasion, could still hardly be called 
conclusive. Husain-bin-’Ali of Rams had, it is true, visited the capital of 
the Wahhabis before becoming their representative in the Qasimi 
country ; and there were rumours of an engagement on his part that 
one-fifth of the proceeds of piracies should be paid to the Wahhabi 
Amir in accordance with Wahhabi practice in such matters. The 
piracies on the Indian coast were considered by Captain Seton to be due 
to Wahhabi instigation; and, whether his belief were well-founded or no, 
it was undeniable that the recent outrages coincided very closely in time 
with the supersession of the hereditary Shaikh of the Qawasim by a 
Wahhabi ofiicer. In 1809 the deposed Qasimi Shaikh, Sultan-bin-Saqar, 
was decoyed by the Wahhabis to their capital, Dara^iyah, and there 
detained; but he eventually escaped, by way of Yaman and the port of 
Mokha, to Masqat, where he was kindly received by Saiyid Sa’id, the 
ruler. Meanwhile a demand had been addressed to the Qawasim by the 
Wahhabi Amir, that they should join the ^Utub in a naval expedition 
against Kuwait and Basrah ; and with this requisition they seem to have 
complied, ox at least to have professed their willingness to comply. 

On the coast of Persia, in 1809, the Qawasim sustained a check, 
being driven out of Lingeh and Charak by a Persian force from Lar and 
compelled to retire to Basidu on Qishm Island ; it is probable, however, 
that this reverse was of very short duration, for a British armament a 
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few months later destroyed Lingeh on the g:round of its being a Qasimi 
town. The Qawasim about the same time sent 32 boats to the relief 
of Rahmah-bin-Jabir^ a pirate of Khor Hassan in Qatar^ when he was 
attacked by a Persian expedition from Bushehr ; and so effectual was 
their co-operation that the Bushehr flotilla was repulsed and six of the 
vessels belonging to it were captured. Perhaps the last victim of 
Qasimi rapacity during this period was the Deria Dowlut/^ Captain 
Flemming; which seems to have been taken in June 1809 ; while in 
October of the same year a boat from H.M.S. Caroline/^ commanded 
by Lieutenant Wood; boarded and captured one of a fleet of 27 piratical 
vessels. A naval demonstration was made by Saiyid Sa'id of Masqat 
against the Qasimi portS; but it was wholly ineffectual. 

In these circumstances a naval and military expedition was sanctioned 
by the Governor- General of India; of which the principal object was to 
destroy completely the sea power of the piratical tribes at that day 
denominated ^^Qawasim;^^ and to release British subjects and others 
who might be held by them in bondage ; but there was also an inten- 
tion of replacing Saiyid Sa’id of Masqat in possession of certain 
places in the Gulf of ^OmaU; of which he had been deprived by 
the Qasimis. The ^Oman Sultanate was at this time threatened with 
invasion by the Wahhabi general Mutlaq, whose headquarters were at 
Bai’aimi ; and a desire to relieve the ruler of Masqat from this danger 
has also been mentioned as among the motives of the expedition.* 
A conciliatory convention waS; if possible; to be arranged with the 
piratical powers after the destruction of their vessels. Incidentally 
topographical information regarding the country; and especially the 
portS; of the Qawasim was to be procured ; and an eligible island 
was to be sought for in the vicinity of the Qasimi coast; which it might 
be possible to occupy as a maritime station or a Residency. 

The Instructions issued to the naval and military commanders in 
charge of the expedition placed all these objects before them for attain- 
ment; except that relating to the relief of Masqat from Wahhabi 
pressure ; this last; if it entered into the scheme at all; was apparently 
viewed as an indirect consequence; with which executive officers were 
not concerned. Special stress was laid upon the complete destruction of 
all piratical craft. From the political point of view extreme caution 
was enjoined. Land operations of every sort were to be avoided; so far as 
possible; and especially any conflict with forces in the service of the 
Wahhabi Amir; no hostility towards the Wahhabis was to be expressed ; 
and the supposed connection of the Wahhabis with the Qawasim was to 


* See Bombay ScUcHons, XXI V, pages 131 and 305. 
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be ignored^ the latter being treated for all purposes as an independent 
power.* The susceptibilities of the Persian and Turkish Governments were 
to be respected to the utmost, and the local representatives of the former 
were to be assured^ if necessary, that the operations against the pirates 
covered no territorial designs. At Laft, though that place was no longer 
under the control of the Saiyid of Masqat, the Qasimi shipping was not 
to be destroyed without his express assent. 

The naval force detailed for the expedition was placed under the Strength and 
command of Commodore J. Wainwright of H.M.S. Chiffonne,*'^ 36 
guns, and consisted, besides the flagship, of H.M.S. Caroline,*'^ 36 expedition, 
guns ; and of the H.E.I. Company's cruisers Mornington,'’^ 22 guns j 
Ternate,^^ 16 guns ; “ Aurora, 14 guns; Mercury, 14 guns; 

" Nautilus, 14 guns; Prince of Wales, 14 guns; ^^VestaV' 10 
guns ; Ariel, 10 guns ; Fury,’^ 8 guns; and Stromboli,*' bomb- 
ketch. 

The land force, conveyed in 4 large transports and commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lionel Smith of His Majesty^s 65th Eegiment, 
amounted to about 1,411 fighting men, of whom 883 were Europeans and 
528 natives of India ; the European portion was composed of His 
Majesty^s 65th Eegiment, the flank companies of His Majesty^s 47th 
Eegiment, and a detachment of the Bombay Artillery. I 

I'he armament, as a whole, was under the joint command of Captain 
Wainwright and Colonel Smith, 

By the death of Captain Seton, Eesident at Masqat, a month before 
it sailed, the expedition was deprived of its political adviser. J Mr. Bunce, 
who was sent to take Captain Seton^s place but probably possessed 
no local knowledge, was ordered by the Bombay Government to remain 
at Masqat ; he also expired before the end of the year. 

The expedition started from Bombay on the 14th of September 1809. The voyage. 
Before the ships had been 24 hours out of port the bottom fell out 
of the Stromboli bomb-ketch, and she foundered, carrying with her 

* In some earlier instructions sent to Captain Seton a sort of explanation to the 
Wahh&bi Amir of the action about to be taken against the Qawasim appears to have 
been contemplated : see Bombay Selections^ XXIV, page 43. The -writer has not 
been able to ascertain whether these earlier instructions were cancelled or executed. 

t According to Eegimental Records there were 638 sepoys and the whole force only 
numbered about 1,200 men. 

t Captain David Seton, of the Bombay Military Service, was Resident at Masqat, 
with two short intervals, from 1800 to 1809, He died of fever at Barkah on the 
2nd of August 1809 and was buried at that place. He was not a careful reader of 
hisinstructions, and the repudiation by Government of the treaty which he arranged 
with the Amirs of Sind in 1808 {vide Ka 3 e’s Afghan War) will be remembered ; but 
he Seems to have been an earnest and energetic officer, and his death was much 
regretted. 
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an artillery officer, of her crew, and the main supply of heavy 

ammunitioii for the force. Masqat was reached on the 24th of October, 
and here the expedition was joined by Captain Pasley and other members 
of Sir John Malcolm^s third Mission, then on their waj to Persia; these 
gentlemen most handsomely volunteered their services, which were 
accepted. Saiyid Sa^id, who was in a despondent mood, seemed to regard 
the smallness of the armament with some dismay in view of the task 
assigned it ; and he did not, apparently, at this stage offer to co-operate. 
Pilots and small boats for landing were, however, obtained ; and on 
the 2nd November the expedition left Masqat. An offer made by the 
Shaikh of Kuwait to join the British expedition with his whole naval 
force and supply pilots for all the piratical strongholds was declined 
by Captain Wainwright, who afterwards regretted his action in this 
respect, for the pilots obtained at Masqat were altogether useless. 

The expedition arrived off Bas-al-Khaimah on the afternoon of the 
11th November; but the shallowness of the soundings made it necessary 
for the ships to anchor at distances of 2 to 4 miles off the town, 
according to their size. The captured Minerva, a f nib rigged ship 
on which the Qawasim had mounted 80 guns, was starting from 
Ras-al-Khaimah on a cruise when the British squadron arrived; but, on 
sighting the armament, she put about and ran aground under a circular 
tower about a mile to the south of the town. In this position she was 
attacked by the smaller British vessels and taken ; but a heavy fire from 
the shore prevented her removal, and she was burned instead where she lay. 
In the attempt to cut out the Minerva/^ the cruiser Prince of Wales 
went aground and suffered some damage by a fusillade from the land. 

On the 1 2th the town was bombarded during three hours by such of the 
vessels as from their size could approach near enough ; hut the defenders 
maintained an unshaken fire from small batteries and entrenchments 
thrown up along the beach, and little or no impression was made.* 

In the early morning of the 13th a demonstration was made against 
the mouth of the harbour at the north end of the town, under cover of 
which the whole of the British infantry and some detachments of marines 
and native troops were landed at the opposite end, in water reaching to 
their waists. The landing was disputed by a crowd of swordsmen, but 
their rush was broken by a fibre of case from gunboats, and they were then 
driven back by a charge. By sunrise the wall across the peninsula on 
the landward side of the town had been secured, along with its towers and 

* According to Regimental Records (65th Foot) the bombardment was not a heavy one 
and was only made to cover a reconnaissance for the purpose of locating the enemy's 
shipping. 
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some adjacent buildings. At 2 clock in the afternoon the centre of 
the town had been gained^ the British flag had been hoisted on the 
Shaikh^s house^ and only the northern quarters at the point of the penin- 
sula remained in possession of the enemy. By 4. p.m. 50 yessels belonging 
to the place^ including 30 large war boats^ had been set on fire by the 
seamen of the fleets and the town had become the scene of a general 
conflagration. Some booty was obtained by individuals^* but no general 
plunder was authorised. 

At daylight on the 14th, in consequence of a report that a large 
body of Arabs was approaching from the interior. Colonel Smith, 
actuated doubtless by the instructions to avoid a conflict with the 
Wahhabis, hurriedly re-embarked his force. No admission of defeat had 
been obtained from the enemy, who immediately re-occupied the shore 
with every gesture of defiance. There is reason to believe that the 
W ahhabi general Mutlaq did actually move to the assistance of Ras-al- 
Khaimah as soon as he heard that it was attacked ; and, especially in 
view of what occurred a few weeks later at Shinas, it is impossible 
to condemn the cautious behaviour of the British commander. 

It does not appear that the fighting at Ras-al-Khaimah can have 
been of a severe character ; but some particular buildings were held 
with obstinacy. The fatal casualties on the British side were two 
men killed on board the ‘^Prince of Wales and Captain Dansey of 
the 65tli Regiment, slain by a spear, which struck him in the neck while 
he was clearing a house in the town; the wounded numbered ^1. But 
for the screen formed by the smoke of burning houses, the British losses 
would, it is said, have been much heavier. In regard to the enemy it was 
reported that ^^from 70 to 80 of these vagabonds were killed. The 
landing and embarkation of the troops, in view of the diflSculties by 
which these operations were attended, were considered to have been very 
successfully pei’formed. 

The armament then crossed the Gulf to Lingeh, which was 
deserted by the inhabitants at its arrival; on the 17th the town was 
occupied without resistance by a small detachment of native troops and 
given to the flames ; and 20 sailing craft, of which 9 were large war 
vessels, were destroyed. 

At midday on the 26th of November the cruisers Mornington,^^ 

Ternate,''*’ Nautilus and Fui*y with the transport Mary,*’^ having 
obtained pilots at Qishm town, entered Clarence Strait and anchored 
ofE the port of Laft. They carried a force of about 500 land troops, 

* A private of one of the British regiments soon after placed £300 in an officer's 
hands to be remitted to his friends. 
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most of whom were Europeans. The Qawasim^ or their Qishmi allies 
occupying the place^ were summoned to surrender ; but without result. 
About 2 p.M. on the 27th^ the garrison being still defiant; 300 men* were 
landed to storm the fort; hut the work proved to be of unexpected 
strength; and the result was a decided reverse for the assailants. A 5 J -inch 
howitzer; which had been brought up to force the only entrance; was 
abandoned in the open under a heavy fire ; and the attacking force 
were obliged to take cover behind hillocks and sand ridgeS; in positions 
from which they could not even retire until darkness fell. Meanwhile; 
however; a heavy fire was maintained by the Fury and some 
gunboats ; and by sunset tbe fort had been seriously shattered. The 
casualties of the day amounted to 11 killed and 55 wounded; among the 
killed being an Irish subaltern of the 4j7th Regiment; Lieutenant 
S. Weld; who made a gallant attempt to form a party for the recovery of 
the howitzer. At nightfall an ultimatum was sent to Mulla Husain; who 
commanded the defence; requiring the evacuation of the fort by 2 a.m. ; 
and daybreak revealed a Union Jack waving on the battlements in the 
hands of Lieutenant Hall of the Bombay Marine; a survivor of the Strom- 
boli;'’”’ who had entered the place single-handed by night; a few of the 
garrison who still lingered there taking flight at his approach. Eleven 
vessels; captured apparently during the unsuccessful attack on the fort, 
were burned ; and the town, with miscellaneous property to the value of 
Re. 2;00;fl0(); was delivered over intact to an agent of tbe ruler of 
Masqat. . 

On the 7th of December the whole force rendezvoused at the base, 
which was the roadstead of Barkah near Masqat ; and the flank com- 
panies of the 47th Regiment and 200 sepoys were sent back to Bombay, 
In the general destruction of Qasimi shipping small boats not convertible 
to piratical uses had been spared to avoid exciting unnecessary bitterness. 

Saiyid Sa^Id, whose confidence had revived with the recovery of 
Laft; was now anxious that the programme of the Bombay Government 
should be executed in its entirety by the expulsion of the Qawasim from 
the ports of Shinas and Khor Fakkan on his western seaboard, and it was 
decided to comply with his wishes. The successful operations 
which resulted from this decision are described, together with their for 
the Saiyid disastrous sequel, in the history of the Sultanate of ^Oman. 

Leaving Shinas, the expedition returned to the Persian Gulf and on the 
i5th of January 1810 reached Rams, where 10 large vessels were given 
up to be burned. At Jazirat-at-Hamra, the next place visited, the people 

♦ Vijk., a light company of the 47th, half a company of the 65th, a detachment of 
the 2iid ^aHve Infantry, and some seamen and marines. 
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at first made a show of res’stance; but, learning that the town of Hams 
had been spared, they eventually surrendered 8 large vessels for destruc- 
tion. At Sharjah no large vessels in good condition were found. 

The war fleet of ^Ajman evidently was spared or escaped, for in 1811 
we find it cruising in the Gulf in company of the pirate Eahmah-bin- 
Jabir. On the 2»lst of January the arnaament^ having crossed the Gulf, 
anchored at Mughu on the Persian coast, and four Sharjah boats found in 
the anchorage were destroyed. Nakhilu, Charak, Kung and. Band 
Mu^allim were visited, but no large craft were found ; a strict warning 
was addressed, however, to the Shaikhs of the two first-named ports. 

Before the return of the whole expedition to India, a discussion took Question 
place as to the expediency of operations against Rahmah-bin-Jabir, the 
piratical chief of Qatar, who, with the assistance of the Qawasim, had 
defeated an attack made on him by the Persian authorities of Bushehr. His 
punishment was strongly advocated by Mr. Hankey Smith, the British 
Resident at Bushehr ; but the project was in the end negatived, partly 
on the ground of Eahmah^s neutral and even friendly attitude towards 
the British power, and partly on that of a close connection which he 
had recently formed with the Wahhabis. The bulk of the expeditionary 
Eorce returned to Bombaj’ in February 1810 ; but a portion was detained 
in the Gulf until the question of Rahmah^s punishment had been settled, 
and did not reach India till April. 

As Sultan-bin-Saqar, the legitimate Shaikh of the Qawasim, was General 
still at this time an exile without authority over his tribe, while the 
Qawasim themselves as yet remained m strict if not voluntary subjection expedition, 
to the Wahhabi agents set over them, no attempt was made to arrange 
the conciliatory convention which it had been one of the objects of the 
Bombay Government to bring about. Regard being had to the 
somewhat inconclusive end of the military operations at Ras-al-Khaimah, 
it is probable that no satisfactory arrangements could have been 
attained at this time without further coercion. An impression 
nevertheless prevailed apaong British officials that the danger from the 
Qawasim was practically at an end ; and discussion was limited to 
proposals for preventing its recrudescence. Mr. Manesty, the Resident 
at Basrah, advised that an embargo should be laid by Government on 
the exportation of timber from India to Masqat and the ports of the 
Persian Gulf ; and his suggestion, which was supported by General 
Malcolm, British Envoy to Persia, was adopted, but proved futile.* To 

* The sale of timber to Arabs on the coast of Malabar was prohibited for a time, 
until experience showed that they had no difficulty in obtaining it thence by indirect 
means, especially from Travancore. 
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the Wahhabi Arolr a letter would seem to have been addressed^ request- 
ing that potentate to prohibit piracy by his dependents ; and he in his 
leplj; which was dignified hut somewhat sarcastic in tone^ appears to 
have stated that he had no cause of quarrel with Christians and that 
he had interdicted his followers from molesting British vessels * The 
distinguished zeal^ prudence^ promptitude and ability ” with which the 
operations generally had been conducted by Captain Wainright and 
Colonel Smithf were highly commended by the Governor-General of 
India in Council. 
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During the remainder of 1810 and throughout the year 181b the 
H.E.I. Company's cruisers ''Benares" and "Prince of Wales " 
being for part of that time employed in the Gulf^ there was a complete 
cessation of piracy ; but in 1812 the Qawasim showed signs of returning 
to their nefarious practices. In 1813 several large craft belonging to 
Kangun and Basrah fell into their hands^ while some Indian trading 
vessels under the British flag were plundered by them; and others lay 
in enforced idleness at Porbandar not venturing to put to sea. The 
possibility of a renewed outbreak such as occurred is partially explained 
by the unsurveyed state of the Persian Gulf; in consequence of which a 
much larger proportion than was supposed of piratical craft had escaped 
destruction in 1809-10. 

In 1813; as mentioned J in the history of the "Oman Sultanate; an 
expedition was undertaken by Saiyid Sa'id of Masqat against Ras-al- 
Khaimah; the ostensible object of the same being the restoration of 
Sultan-bin- Saqar; the legitimate Shaikh of the Qawasim; who promised 
to exert his influence for the repression of piracy; to his position of 
authority over the tribe. At the suggestion of the Saiyid and under 
orders from the Government of Bombay; Lieutenant BrucC; the British 
Resident at Bushehr; accompanied the ^ Omani expedition for the 
purpose of witnessing the agreement which Sa^id proposed to form 

* See Moxitv* B Journey through I^ersia, pages 374-375. 

t Colonel Lioi.el Smith, G.C.H., served vith the 65th Regiment from 1806 

till about 1826 ; he was promoted Major-Ceneral in 1819 ; he hecame Colonel of the Ist 
Foot in 1834 and Colonel of the 40th Foot in 1837 $ and in the latter year he reached 
the rank of Lieutenant-General. In 1838 he was created a Baronet. He was appointed 
Governor-General of Jamaica, and afterwards of Mauritius, where he died in 1843. 

J Tide page 445 ante. 
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with Sultan-bin-Saqar ; of arranging with the Qasimi Shaikh^ after his 
restoration, a renewal of the treaty of 1806 ; and of concluding new 
treaties upon similar lines with other Arab powers in the Gulf. The 
failure from the military point of view of the Saiyid^s expedition, 
notwithstanding help rendered by the Bani Yas tribe of Abu Dhabi, 
caused the British scheme founded on it to fall to the ground. 

In 1814 j a fresh expedition by Saiyid Said against Ras-al-Khaimah 
in which the Bani Yas once more assisted, was crowned with partial 
success, the Qawasim binding themselves by the terms of peace to abstain 
from aggression upon the inhabitants of either coast of the Gulf of 
^Oman and of the Persian Gulf below Bahrain and Kangun, all of whom 
were to be regarded as subjects of Masqat, and to return any booty which 
might have been taken by their fleets then actually at sea ; but the 
engagement was not observed. During the presence of the Saiyid before 
Ras-al-Khaimah, or very shortly after his departure, a Persian vessel 
carrying goods from Masqat to Bandar * Abbas, a port under his jurisdic- 
tion, was attacked by 7 Qasimi boats and taken after a stout resistance 
in which many were killed on both sides ; and it is not clear that 
restitution was made even in this case, although it was covered by the 
terms of the treaty, on which the ink was not yet dry. 

Saiyid Said, before sailing against Ras-al-Khaimah in 1814^, had 
attempted to enlist the active co-operation of the Bombay Governmeiit 
by claiming the beiiefits of an offensive and defensive alliance ; but this 
interpretation of existing Anglo-'^Omani treaties was at once repudiated 
by the British authorities. Lieutenant Bruce, however, who had been 
instructed to proceed to Ras-al-Khaimah in any case and to demand 
satisfaction for recent injuries by the Qawasim, besides obtaining, if 
possible, a fresh treaty with the tribe, was authorised to accompany the 
expedition ; but it would seem that either the course of events or the 
line of policy followed by his associate was such as did not permit of 
his intervening in the negotiations. 

In the accommodation which was arranged the Saijdd appears to 
have concentrated his attention on obtaining advantages for himself, 
and even to have obliged Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar to relinquish in his 
favour all claims to Ras-al-Khaimah ; but it was agreed that the Shaikh 
should be placed in possession of Sharjah, at which place and at 
Lingeh he for some time afterwards continued to reside. 

In August 1814 Sultan-bin-Saqar, who was then at Lingeh and was 
supposed to be well disposed towards the British Government, sent an 
agent of his own to the Court of Shiraz, on a mission of which the 
nature did not transpire ; the only visible result was that, three months 
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later; the Shaikh received a dress of honour from the Shah of Persia and 
was requested to eo-operate with the Persians in the reduction of 
Bahrain. 

The Residentjat Bushehr had for some time been in correspondence with 
Hasan-bin-Rahmah; de facto Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah; in regard to 
depredations committed by the Qawasim on the coast of India ; and in 
the meanwhile the ship Ahmad Shah/^ apparently containing remounts 
for the East India Company, had been taken by the Shaikh of Charak 
near the island of Qais, whence a part of the booty had been carried 
ofiE to Ras^al-Khaimah in a Qasimi boat. Hasan-bin-Rahmah did not 
immediately reply to the Resident's first letter, but proceeded to 
DaiViyah to confer, perhaps on the subject thereof, with ^Abdullah-bin- 
Sa^ud, the Wahhabi Amir. On his way back to Ras-al-Khaimah 
Hasan-bin-Rahmah despatched from Hasa a certain Hasan-bin- 
Muhammad-bin-Ghaith with letters from the Shaikh himself and from 
the Wahhabi Amir for Lieutenant Bruce: this emissary arrived at 
Bushehr on the 2nd of October 1814. In their epistles the Amir and 
the Shaikh both denied the commission of offences by the Qawasim 
against the British flag, but promised the restitution of any property 
the taking of which could be proved ; both requested that the distinc- 
tion between British subjects and others might be made more plain ; 
and a request was added by the Shaikh that Hasan-bin-Muhammad 
might be treated as a plenipotentiary empowered on his part to renew 
the treaty of 1806, and that the past might be regarded with a lenient 
eye. To increase the attractiveness of these proposals a hope was held 
out that an Agent would shortly be deputed by Hasan- bin-Rahmah to 
Bombay for the purpose of negotiating a regular treaty ; and, by way 
of mollifying the resentment of the British Government, it was verbally 
explained by the envoy that the incessant naval warfare in which 
the Qawasim engaged was necessary for the maintenance of their 
position in the Gulf, and that without it they could not live in safety from 
their enemies. Lieutenant Bruce and the emissary accordingly signed 
a preliminary agreement by which it was provided that, in consider- 
ation of the Qawasim’s respecting British vessels in future, flying a 
special flag to distinguish them from other maritime Arabs, restoring 
the Company's property taken from the Ahmad Shah, and fulfilling 
certain other conditions, the misdeeds of the past should be overlooked 
and the tribe should be at liberty to visit the ports of British India. 
On the Resident's part this agreement was entered into subject to the 
approbation of the Government of Bombay, to whom it was immediately 
referred. 
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The hollowness of the arrangement was, however, very shortly demon- 
strated by the seizure, in Ras-al-Khaimah harbour, of a boat in which 
Lieutenant Bruce, under the orders of Government, had sent friendly 
letters to the chief and to his envoy, Hasan-bin^Muhamniad, regarding 
the capture off Porbandar in the preceding month of August of some 
boats under British colours. According to one authority * the wretched 
envoy himself had, on his return from Hushehr to Ras-al-Khaimah, 
been subjected to the most degrading treatment because of his con- 
cessions to the infidel. 

The Qawasim, feeling perhaps how deeply they had committed 
themselves, now indulged in a carnival of maritime lawlessness, to 
which even their own previous record presented no parallel. In the 
Mughu anchorage, with the connivance of the people of Mughu, they 
captured a Baghlah belonging to Saiyid Sa^id of Masqat which was 
laden with remounts for His Majesty^s 17th Light Dragoons and with 
sulphur for the British Government. Six native vessels were taken by 
them off the coast of Sind ; and not long afterwards an action was 
fought off Quryat between one of their fleets, consisting of a ship with 
25 Baghlahs and Batils, and a squadron commanded by Saiyid Sa^id of 
Masqat in person. In this encounter the Saiyid was wounded, while his 
flagship the Caroline was boarded, and, but for an opportune dis- 
charge of grape from the poop among the enemy^s boarders crowding 
the forecastle, would probably have been taken. In 1815 a British 
Indian vessel was captured by the Qawasim near Masqat, the majority 
of the crew being put to death and the remainder held to ransom. 

On the 6th of January 1816 the H.E.I. Company's armed 
pattamar ^^Deriah Dowlut,’^"' ofl&cered and manned entirely by natives 
of India, was attacked by Qawasim off Dwarka, and eventually taken 
by boarding. Out of 38 souls on board, 17 were killed or murdered, 
8 were carried prisoners to Ras-al-Khaimah, and the remainder, being 
wouiTded, were landed on the Indian coast. The entire armament 
of the '^Deriah Dowlut'^'^ consisted of two 12-pounder and three 2-poun- 
der iron guns ; whereas each of the pirate vessels, three in number, 
carried six 9-pounders and was manned by 100 to 200 Arabs, fully 
armed. 

In the same month a Qasimi squadron composed of 15 vessels, the 
smallest pulling 20 oars, waylaid the H.E.I. Company's cruiser Aurora 
of 14 guns, Captain J eakes, while convoying down the Persian Gulf a large 
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Baghlah that carried treasure for the ruler of Masqat. Though much 
incommoded by the Baghlah, which she had in tow, the “Aurora"' stood 
on through the middle of the hostile fleet ; and in the action which 
ensued she plied them so hotly with grape and canister that several were 
sunk, and the remainder at nightfall drew off baflded, and disappeared in 
the direction of the Arabian coast. 

Not long after this, the Qawasim pursued and fired at the 
American ship “Persia"; attacked the “Macaulay" and the 
“ Cintra"; and even plundered a French schooner on the voyage from 
Mauritius to Basrah, though convoyed by a ship of the same nationality. 
A few weeks later several other seizures were achieved by the Qawasim, 
among them that of a ship under the British flag, of which the name 
was never ascertained ; this vessel was taken by five pirate boats and 
her crew and passengers were put to the sword. 'I’he H.E.I. 
Company's armed boat “ Turrarow " also fell into the hands of the 
Qawasim ; and on every side their captures and atrocities continued. 
Matters had now reached such a pitch that Lieutenant Bruce, the 
Political Resident, could not even obtain a boat to carry a letter of 
remonstrance to Ras-al-Khaimah ; most of the ports on the Persian side 
to the south of Naband had begun to emulate the Pirate Coast to the best 
of their ability ; the Shaikh of Charak had attached himself to the 
piratical Qasimi organisation ; and 'Ahdullah-bin- Ahmad, Shaikh of 
Bahrain, was reported to have announced his intention of adopting piracy 
as the shortest road to fortune. 

Matters were at length brought to a head by the capture in the Red 
Sea, in 1816, of three Indian merchant vessels from Surat, which were mak- 
ing the passage to Mokha under the British flag ; of the crews only a few 
survivors remained to tell the tale, and the pecuniary loss was estimated 
at Rs. ia,00,000. The pirates were commanded on this occasion by 
Amir Ibrahim, a kinsman of Hasan-bin-Rahmah, the de facto Shaikh of 
Ras-al-Khaimah. In this new and remote quarter the offences by the 
Qawasim had their beginning in 1815 ; and it was probably about this 
ti'mft that, as tradition relates, they made cruel raids at various points 
along the southern coast of Arabia including the Kuria Muria Islands 
and Hasik on the mainland, both of which they left virtually depopulated. 

'1 he circumstances of the outrage upon the Surat vessels took some 
ri-mft to investigate ; but in September 1816, as soon as the facts had 
been made clear. His Majesty’s sloop “ Challenger," 18 guns, and the 
H.E.I. Company's cruisers “Mercury" and “Vestal," 14 and 10 
guns respectively, sailed from Bombay for the Gulf. The “Ariel/' 
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already present there^ was meanwhile sent to Ras-al-Khaimah to 
demand an explanation^ and returned to Busliehr with a flat denial^ on 
the part of the Qawasim. of their complicity in the Red Sea affair ; to 
this denial were subjoined the further curious justifications^ that the 
Qawasim had promised to respect the lives and property of Christians only^ 
not those of idolatrous Hindusj and that in any case they could not recog- 
nise as native subjects of Britain any inhabitants of the western coast of 
India except those of Bombay and Alaiigalore. The Resident^ Lieutenant 
Bruce; and his Assistant; Lieutenant Taylor; arrived off Ras-al-Khaimah 
on the 26th of November with the G haUenger;*^"' Mercury;^^ Vestal 
and Ariel;'*'* and early the next morning a letter addressed to the Shaikh 
was conveyed ashore by Lieutenant Taylor^ but he was not allowed an 
interview with the chief. A little later^ however; Hasan-bin-Rahmah 
consented to see Captain Bridges of the Challenger;'*'* whom Mr. 
J. S. Buckingham; afterwards well-known as a traveller and journalist, 
accompanied in the capacity of interpreter ; and by these gentlemen it 
was ascertained from the chief personally that he had both received the 
letter of the Resident and fully understood its contents. In that com- 
munication discussion of the principal point, whether the (lawasim were 
the authors of the crime in the Red Sea or not, was refused ; the 
immediate restoration of the plundered vessels and property or, alterna- 
tively, the payment of their value in cash was demanded ; the surrender 
of Amir Ibrahim for punishment was claimed ; and it was added that 
two sons of Shaikhs must be delivered up to the Government of Bombay 
as hostages for the future behaviour of the tribe. In event of failure to 
comply with all or any of these terms the squadron, under the instruc- 
tions received by the Resident, was simply to withdraw after denouncing 
the displeasure of Government against Qawasim. The answer of the 
Shaikh, delivered at noon on the 27th, was insolent and evasive ; but he 
was given a further period of 24 hours for consideration, and meanwhile a 
wind from the north-west arose, which compelled the squadron to weigh 
anchor and run over for shelter to the coast of Qishm. On the 30th 
the ships again appeared before Ras-al-Khaimah and a fresh period of 
grace was allowed the Shaikh, terminating at noon on the following day, 
Hasan- bin- Rahmah continued obstinate and adhered firmly to his own 
counter-proposal, which was that he should be allowed to send envoys 
to Bombay to settle the matter there. 

On the receipt of this reply the squadron stood in as close to the 
town as they could without going aground and opened fire upon four 
Arab vessels which were anchored close in-shore ; but the range, which 
was fully a mile, was too great for all but a few of their guns ; and, 
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thougli some 350 rounds were flred^ no visible execution was done.* 
The squadron then dispersed, the Mercury and Ariel being 
detailed to visit Sharjah, Lingeh and Charak on a mission 
similar to that performed at Ras-al-Khaimah, while the Challenger 
convoyed the Vestal out of the Gulf, turning back at Masqat to 
afford protection to upward-bound vessels. 

The piratical force of the Qawasim at this period was estimated at 
60 large boats belonging to Ras-al-Khaimah, carrying from 80 to 800 
men each, besides 40 others of a smaller size distributed over the ports of 
Sharjah, Rams, Laft, Lingeh and Charak. At the time of the British 
squadron^s visit to Ras-al-Khaimah it was understood that the Qawasim 
had about 2»0 vessels actually at sea, of which 15 were then prowling in 
the Gulf of ^Oman and 5 in the upper part of the Persian Gulf. 

The Government of Bombay, though decisive action against the 
Qawasim was now contemplated, were not in a position to take immediate 
steps ; and, while they delayed, the temerity of the pirates continued to 
increase. In October 1817 a Qasimi fleet made a raid on Shaikh Shu^aib, 
burned and plundered the villages at the western end of the island, drove 
off all the cattle, and slaughtered a number of the inhabitants. A little 
later they entered the roadstead of ^Asalu, captured there 5 large 
native Baghlahs worth with their cargoes Rs. 8,00,000, and put the 
crews to death. After a stay of IZ days at ^Asalu the pirate fleet made a 
demonstration against Kangun and even attacked Daiyir, but they were 
repulsed by the inhabitants of the latter place. These outrages, of which 
the proximity to Bushehr steadily increased, caused a panic in that town ; 
and the people were with difficulty restrained by the Governor from taking 
flight to the interior. 

Simultaneously two native ships, with cargoes of cotton, were taken 
by the Qawasim off Diu ; and thereafter the Mustapha,**'^ an Arab 
vessel but officered by Englishmen and flying English colours, was cap- 
tured only 70 miles north of Bombay. 

In December 1818 the H.B.I. Company's brigs Thetis and 
Psyche,^'' assisted by H.M.S. ^nfden,^^ succeeded in cornering 14 
piratical Qasimi vessels in Gwatar Bay ; but, time having been allowed 
them until the morning, in opposition to the advice of the Company's 
officers, they made their escape during the night. 


* In these proceedings the local officers appear to have exceeded their instruction. 

Buckingham, pages 497-498- 
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On the 2.1st of December 1818, near the island of Qishm^ the 
Company's cruiser Antelope came upon the Eahmany/'" a full- 
rigged ship belonging to the Sultan of ^Oman, beset^ along mth a native 
Baghlalij by a Qasimi fleet consisting of 4 great Baghlahs^ 2 Batils of 
the largest size and another vessel^ with which they had maintained a 
running fight for two days^ almost exhausting their ammunition. The 
Antelope/'' Lieutenant Tanner, immediately attacked the pirate fleet 
and drove them towards the coast of Qishm ; they then turned at bay and 
made desperate attempts to board their determined assailant, but were 
repulsed by the accurate fire of the British guns, after having on one 
occasion succeeded in approaching within 100 yards. On (he pirates 
taking to flight the Antelope*" gave chase and pursued them for 5^ 
hours, but could not overtake them on account of the lightness of the 
wind. This was a remarkable action, inasmuch as the combined force of 
the Qawasim amounted to 29 guns and about 1,070 men, whereas the 
Antelope carried only twelve 18-pounder carronades and two 12- 
pounder brass guns with a crew, all told, of 71 Europeans and 37 
natives. The Qawasim subsequently confessed to the loss of 117 men 
in the affair with the Antelope.''^ 

On Christmas morning, 1818, H.M.S. ^^Eden^^ and the Company's 
brig-of-war Psyche*'*' rescued a captoed boat from two pirate 
Trankis, which managed to escape ; during the whole of the same day the 
Company's cruiser Thetis " followed without success a Qasimi fleet of 
7, and on the next day another of 4 sail ; and on the 10th and 1 1th of 
January 1819 H.M.S. ^^Eden*'*' sunk 2 piratical Baghlahs off Qishm and 
Hanjam, but failed to capture 6 Trankis by which the Baghlahs were ac- 
companied. About the same time H.M.S. "Conway^*' found 17 Qasimi 
war vessels at Bahrain, returning with a large number of men from Qatif, 
where they had arrived too late to help the Wahhabi Amir in opposing 
the Egyptian forces which were then overrunning Arabia ; but the 
commander, ([Captain Barnard, out of respect for the neutrality of the port 
of Manamah abstained from attacking the Qawasim at anchor; and, 
once at sea, the Qawasim were able to evade his pm’suit. Between October 
1818 and January 1819 the Company's cruisers Thetis ■'“'and Psyche 
encountered the Qawasim sailing in flotillas of 2 to 10 vessels no less than 
17 times, and continued to drive them from place to place ; but, on 
account of the superior sailing qualities of the Arab boats, the British 
vessels seldom or never succeeded in bringing them to action. In 
February 1819, on the occasion of a British naval demonstration at 
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Bahrain, the Shaikh of those islands was induced to arrange with Hasan- 
bin-Eahmah for the exchange of some Qasimi prisoners in the hands of 
the British Government against Indian women then held in captivity at 
Ras-al-Khaimah : of the latter 17 were released. 

The Qawasim now entertained the design of forming a settlement 
at Basidu on the island of Qishm, to which they might retire if success- 
fully assailed by the ever advancing Egyptians, and whence, at the same 
time, they might continue to prey with convenience upon the upward 
and downward commerce of the Gulf. The gallant action fought by the 

Antelope is believed to have been largely instrumental in frustrating 
the execution of this scheme. 

Conscious of impending retribution, the de facto Shaikh of Ras-al- 
Khaimah at this point made overtures for a reconciliation with tbe 
Government of Bombay and adverted to the negotiations of 1814 be- 
tween himself, the Wahhabi Amir and the British power ; but it was too 
late. His advances were sternly rejected. 

The third British expedition against the Qawasim, 1819-20. 

The third campaign of the Indian Government against the pirates of 
the Persian Gulf was undertaken, after full consideration, with a firm 
resolve that it should be final and conclusive ; and it probably would not 
have been so long delayed as it was, had it not been for difficulties in India, 
particularly those occasioned by the Gurkha war of 1814-15 and by the 
Pindari troubles and Marathawar of 1817-18. Operations appear to have 
been contemplated as early as 1816 ; but it was not until September 
1818 that the Government of Bombay submitted, under orders from the 
Government of India, detailed suggestions for the pacification of the 
Gulf. It was believed that a stubborn resistance would be offered by 
the Qawasim, to overcome which a strong land force, estimated by the 
Government of Bombay at 8,000, and by the Government of India ai 
4,000 or 5,000 men, would be required ; and, as on account of the position 
of affairs in the Dakkhan not a single battalion could be spared in time 
for service abroad during the approaching winter, the Government of 
India directed that the expedition should be postponed until the following 
year. The Wahhabi power in Central Arabia had recently been over- 
thrown by Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad ^Ali Pasha, Viceroy of 
Egypt ; and it was hoped that the eastward progress of the Egyptians, 
whose active co-operation against Ras-al- Khaimah it was at the same 
time resolved to invite, would in the meantime make the task of the 
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British, easier by sti’iking terror into the Qawasim. Pending a settle- 
ment the GoTernment of Bombay maintained the systemj which had 
already been for some time in force^ of protecting trade by giring convoy 
up and down the Gulf to trading vessels^ — a duty in which they were 
materially assisted by His Majesty’s ships. Some of the East India 
Company's vessels were placed for this purpose at the disposal of the 
officers of the Eoyal Navy commanding in the Gulf^ while others were 
stationed off the Persian Coast to prevent piratical attacks upon that side. 

In the following year^ 1819, discussion of the measures to be taken 
in the Gulf was resumed, and various schemes were proposed for ensuring 
the maintenance of peace after the conclusion of the expedition. The 
Government of Bombay, who did not regard the possible introduction of 
the Egyptians into Gulf affairs with much satisfaction, inclined 
apparently to a scheme under which the Saiyid of ^ Oman should be placed 
in charge for the future of the Pirate Coast and Bahrain Islands, and 
should in return authorise the formation of a British settlement upon the 
island of Qishm, and even defray the cost of maintaining it. The 
Government of Bombay considered that the Saiyid had a hereditary claim 
to suzerainty over the Pirate Coast, and that the Shaikh of Bahrain had 
forfeited all claim to consideration by harbouring and protecting pirates ; 
and they understood that the Shah of Persia had expressed his readiness 
to agree to the occupation of Bahrain by the Saiyid on condition of an 
annual payment of 30,000 Tumans to himself out of a total estimated 
revenue of 200,000 * Tumans ; but they entertained some doubt of the 
expediency of destroying the independence of the Shaikhs of Bahrain, and 
they evidently anticipated serious opposition on the part of the Persian 
Government to the location of a British post on Qishm. The course 
which was in the end adopted, after argument,t will appear from the 


* The estimate must have been excessive for the Tuman was then worth about a 
pound sterling, while the present revenue of Bahrain is only about £20,000 per 
annum . 

t An independent line was adopted by Mr. P. Warden, who bad made a special 
study of Persian Gulf subjects, who in his capacity of Chief Secretary had not been 
consulted by the Governor of Bombay in regard to the expedition, and who therefore, 
as a provincial member of the Bombay Board, delivered himself on the 12th August 
1819 of a monumental minute on policy. Mr. Warden’s main contention was that the 
Wahhabis, not the Qawasim, were principally to blame for the piracies committed by 
the latter ; and he observed : “ The result of my researches has established this 

“ important fact, that piracy is not indigenous to the soil or the shores of the Persian 
Gulpb, but of recent growth ; on the contrary every tribe is rather disposed to engage 
in commercial pursuits/* He argued that the molestation of British vessels was to be 
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sequel ; it involved the acceptance o£ naval and military aid from the 
Saiyid of ^Oman and the ultimate occupation of Qishm under his authority, 
but without his financial assistance. 

attributed to undue interference by the Eritish Government in native affairs in the 
Gulf ; he endeavoured to explain away the ** Bassein ” and “ Viper cases of 1797 ; 
and he represented the QawSsim and the *Utub as obliged hy the Wahhabis to engage 
in piracy against their will. Of the Qawasim he wiote : “ The Joassmees then, not 
** being free agents but compelled by the Chiefs placed over them by the W ahahee to 
“ engage in maritime depredations, do not appear to be so atrociously guilty, so deeply 
stained with the crimes of piracy, as I thought when T was less acquainted with their 
history. ^ ^ Tl»e prevalence of piracy, then, in the Gulph of Persia 

may be attributed wholly and exclusively to the instigation of the Wahahee tribe. 
“Tinder that impression I feel disposed in some degree to advocate the cause even of the 
“ Joassmee tribe, and to palliate their enormities.’* Mr. Warden regarded the Saiyid of 
’Oman, on whose weakness and restlessness he dwelt at length, as a most unsuitable 
chief to be invested with any sort of general supremacy in the Gulf ; and it cannot 
be doubted that he stood on firm ground when he insisted that the Saiyid had no valid 
claim to the ovevlordship of the Pirate Coast, that the Persian Government would 
object to his being placed in possession of Bahrain, and that his claim to sovereign 
rights over Qishm, as against Persia, was probably ill-founded. Mr. Warden 
was in favour of reducing the sti’ength of the proposed expedition and of limiting its 
scope to the restoration of the authority of Shaikh SultSn, the lawful non- Wahhabi 
head of the Qawasim, for which purpose he would have invoked the co-operation not 
only of the Saiyid of ’Oman, but also of the Shihuh, the Bani Yas, the ’LTtub of 
Bahrain and Kuwait, the Persian^, and the Turks. He agreed, liowever, with the 
general opinion that a British station should be esiablished on the island of Qishm, 
but to this end he would have negotiated with the Government of Persia rather than 
with that of ’Oman, and he was even in favour of a transfer of the Persian Gnlf 
Besidency from Bushehr to Qishm. He urged the desirability of a convention with 
the tribes for the suppression of piracy, the importance of a right to visit all ports and 
destroy armed vessels, and the necessity of a prohibition of the export of ship-building 
timber from India. 

Some of Mr. Warden’s suggestions had results which are traceable in the subse- 
quent proceedings ; but his general line of argument did not meet with the approval 
of Government. In a minute, dated 6th September 1819, Sir JE. Nepean, the Governor 
of Bombay, observed : “ The Board is already in possession of my opinion on the rest 

^^of the points contained in Mr. Warden’s minute ; and all that may be necessary for me 
“ at present to add is that the impressions formed by all the most intelligent officers. 
“ naval and military, who have for Fome years past visited the Gulph are directly in 
“ opposition to those entertained by Mr. Warden ; and so far from thinking they (P the 
“ tribes) are disposed to quit their present predatory habits and to have recourse to 
“ commercial pursuits, they consider their present habits so deeply rooted that nothing 
but the strong hand of power will keep them down. What said the Chief of Kasell- 
Khyma on Mr. Bruce’s remonstances in consequence of his breach of engagement on 
®Hhe capture of some vessels belonging to our native subjects? ‘ If we (meaning the 
“i Joassmees) were to accede to the proposition of respecting vessels navigated by natives 
“ of India, we must starve. *" 
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For the purpose of concluding preliminary arrangements^’^ Captain 
G. Forster Sadleir of His Majesty '’s 47 th Regiment had alreadj^ been des- 
patched from Bombay^ on the 14th of April 18 19^ with letters for Saiyid 
Sa^id and Ibrahim Pasha. The instructions of this officer were that he 
should call at Masqat; and; after making known to the Saiyid the nature 


Mission of 
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1819 to 
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1820. 


* As it bas been stated information about Captain Sadleir is not n ow procurable, 
the present TViiter takes tbe opportunity of placing on record some facts wbick be bas 
been able to collect regarding tbe foi gotten career and personality of a remarkable 
officer. 

George Forster Sadleir was born at Cork on the 19tb January 1789. His fatberi 
James Sadleir, who belonged to a Tipperary family, purchased an estate named Shannon 
Vale and was at one time High Sheriff of the city of Cork. His mother was a Mis s 
Forster, and bis second name was derived from her family. He bad two brothers, of 
whom tbe younger, Richard, served in the Royal Navy. 

Sadleir joined tbe Aimy as Ensign on tbe 4th April 1805 ; be was promoted 
Lieutenant in tbe same year, Captain in 1813, and Major in 1830; and he retired 
from the service, by sale of his commission, on the 17lh February 1887. He saw 
military service at Monte Video and Buenos Ayres in 1807 ; from April 1812 to June 
1815 he was engaged, with twelve sergeants from his Regiment, in tiaiiiing the Shah's 
troops in Persia, in acknowledgment of which he was subsequently awarded a 
Farman and sword of honour from Fateh *Ali Shah ; he took part in the Malwa cam- 
paign, Central India, and was employed in a political capacity under Sir J. Malcolm, 
1817-18 ; in 1819-20, he carried out the mission in Arabia, described in our text, for tbe 
charge of which be was recommended by the Government of India to the Government 
of Bombay ; in 1820-2L he was sent as Envoy to Sind and concluded tbe “ Treaty of 
Hyderabad on the Indus, '* and in 1824-26 he discharged the duties of Major of 
Brigade with the Bengal Division of the British army in Burma. 

He returned to Europe in 1833 or 1834, probably not for tbe first time since his 
departure for tbe East, for on the 20 th March 1826 he had been enrolled as a 
Freeman of Cork. After his retirement he married, probably in 1847 or 1848, a 
Miss Eidings of Cork, her brother also marrying his sister; and about 1855 be 
emigrated to New Zealand. He died in Auckland before 1868. 

A personal touch is supplied by an officer of the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
who writes : “ Sadlier was a great linguist, but a man of violent temper, and he was tbe 
“ cause of Colonel Elrington being tried by Court Martial, as be reported the Regiment 
to be in a mutinous state on tbe line of march in Scotland, when be was in command. 
“ It was in the year 1834, and the Batta allowance was given in kind (bread) in Scotland 
** instead of money, and tbe men could not understand this and stuck the loaves on their 
bayonets." 

Whether his name was spelt “ Sadleir" or “ Sadlier" must be considered doubtful: 
possibly it was written in both ways. An extract copied from the Freeman’s Roll of 
Cork gives “ Sadlier but ** Sadleir " is the form found in the records of the War Office 
and that favoured by most of bis surviving relatives and friends. Tt is believed that 
no male representative of the family bearing the name of Sadleirjor Sadlier is now 
alive. 
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of his mission to Ibrahim Pasha and ascertaining the nature and extent of 
the assistance which the ruler of •'Oman himself would he able and willing 
to afford; should proceed with the utmost despatch to the camp of the 
Eg}^tian commander; whom he was authorised to assure that; as soon 
after the termination of the monsoon as it might he convenient to under- 
take operations from India; an adequate British force; naval and military, 
would. he sent to the Persian Gulf for the purpose of co-operating 
with the Egyptians in the reduction of Kas-al-Khaimah; and 
that the town would thereafter be delivered over to he garrisoned by 
.Egyptian troopS; provided the Pasha should have allotted a com- 
petent force to the service of covering the siege. In the formal letters 
addressed to Ibrahim Pasha that general was congratulated on his recent 
brilliant successes; and the scheme of joint Anglo- Egyptian operations 
w^as unfolded for his consideration. Captain Sadleir was further directed 
to study the situation of the Egyptians in Central Arabia and to fathom, 
if he could do so without showing too great an interest in the subject, 
their ulterior designs in the direction of the Persian Gulf; but, w^hat- 
ever those designs might be, he was to refrain from giving the Egyptians, 
on behalf of the British Government, any guarantee beyond that 
authorised in regard to Eas-al-Khaimah. As much information as 
possible regarding the geography and resources of Central Arabia itself 
was to be collected by Captain Sadleir in his journeyings; and, having 
accomplished his mission, he was to return to the Presidency head- 
quarters. 


Captain 
Sadlelr’s 
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Before Captain Sadleir's arrival on the spot, the political situation had 
so changed as to render the main part of his task impossible of fulfilment, 
hut in his efforts to perform it he showed himself possessed of extra- 
ordinary energy and perseverance. Incidentally he achieved the 
unique distinction of being the first European to traverse the Arabian 
continent from sea to sea, and that at the hottest season of the year. 

Captain Sadleir remained at Masqat from the 7th to the I8th of 
May 1819 and was successful in obtaining from Saiyid Sa^id a careful 
estimate of the political position and military force of the Qawasim, a 
promise by the Saiyid to co-operate in person with the British expedition 
at the head of a large force, a precise statement of the part which he 
was prepared to take in the operations, and a detailed undertaking 
to assist in the matter of supply and marine transport. In one 
respect only Saiyid Sa^'id was not amenable to persuasion : he would 
not consent to any sort of association between his own troops and those 
of the Egyptians ; and he manifestly regarded the proposed co-operation 
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of the latter at Ras-al-Khaimah as in the highest degree dangerous to 
his interests. Saipd Sa^id also expressed an opinion that Ibrahim 
Pasha would be unable to reply to the British proposals without 
a reference to his father, the Viceroy of Egypt, and that Captain 
Sadleir^s mission could not be accomiDlished before the time fixed for 
the expedition, unless the latter were postponed ; in both of these respects 
his anticipations were remarkably confirmed by the event. 

On his journey from Masqat to Bushehr, Captain Sadleir was much 
delayed by contrary winds ; nor did he reach Qatif, where his attempts 
to open communication with Ibrahim Pasha began, until the ‘21st 
of June. He found the credit of the Egyptians already gone and their 
short-lived occupation of Eastern Arabia practically at an end ; but he 
still considered it his duty to convey his despatches to their destination. 
Prom Hofuf, vhich he reached on the 1 1th of July, he accompanied the dis- 
organised and retreating Egyptian forces by Dara’iyah and Shaqrah to 
Bass in Qasim, where he arrived on the 26th of August, only to learn 
that the Pasha had left 48 hours previously for Madinah. From Bass it 
was impossible for Captain Sadleir, in the actual state of the country, to 
return to the Persian Gulf ; and he therefore pushed on with the 
Egyptians to Madinah, in the environs of which he arrived on the 6th 
of September, his horse falling down exhausted just as he reached the 
last halting place. 

On the 8th of September Captain Sadleir obtained an interview 
with Ibrahim Pasha, and on the following day he delivered the letters of 
the Governor- General of India and the Governor of Bombay, together 
with a sword, a gift from the former to the Pasha ; but the Egyptian com- 
mander insisted on referring the proposals of the Indian Government, 
though no longer capable of being put into effect, to Muhammad ^Ali 
at Cairo. The Pasha then proceeded on pilgrimage to Mahkah, Captain 
Sadleir meanwhile awaiting the result of the reference at Y anbo^ where he 
suffered severely from fever. When a sufficient time had elapsed for the 
receipt of a reply from Egypt, Caj)tain Sadleir followed Ibrahim Pasha 
to Jiddah ; but the tone of the Pasha, formerly friendly, bad now become 
uncivil. Eventually, in consequence of a studied insult to the Governor- 
General of India contrived by the Pasha in connection with his return 
present, Captain Sadleir broke off communication on the 14th of Novem- 
ber. On the 23rd of January 1820, the H.E.L Company's' 
cruiser Prince of Wales happening to visit Jiddah, Captain Sadleir 
was taken on board and so, apparently, returned to Bombay after m 
absence of nearly a year, during which he had supx^orted with indomi- 
table spirit the most unusual hardships. Of the despatches sent by 
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Captain Sadleir to the Government of India after his departure from 
Hoftif not one reached its destination ; and in the expedition against 
Eas-al-Khaimahj which meanwhile took place, the expectation of Egyp- 
tian assistance was after the first discarded. 

To prevent a misunderstanding by the Persian Government of the 
objects of the British expedition, such as might easily arise through 
the chastisement of the Shaikhs of Lingeh, Mughu, Chtok and Chiru, 
who were believed to be implicated in recent piracies and whom it was 
intended to punish. Dr. Jukes was despatched in. advance with reas- 
suring letters from the Governor of Bombay for the Persian Governor- 
General of Pars and the Persian Governor of Bushehr ; and, on the 
15th of December 1819, a letter explaining the intentions of the Indian 
Government was addressed to Mr. H. Willock, His Majesty^s Charge 
d'AfEaires at Tehran, for the satisfaction of the Persian Court. 

In the instructions ultimately issued to Major-General Sir William 
Grant Keir, K.M.G., in whom were vested both the supreme political 
authority and the direction of the military operations, much was left to 
the discretion of the commander ; but it was clearly indicated that the 
main purpose of the expedition was the exemplary punishment of the 
Qawasim of Eas-al-Khaimah and the annihilation of their power, by the 
capture of the town and the destruction of all their pmatical craft as well 
as of every object of naval or military use which might be found there ; 
and similar measures were to be applied to Earns and other guilty ports 
subordinate to Eas-al-Khaimah, and to places on the Persiau coast of which 
the piratical character might be established. The principal restrictions 
imposed by the orders of Government were that the British troops should 
not, unless in very exceptional circumstances, be employed at any distance 
from the p laces at which there were piratical vessels to be destroyed ; 
and that, on the Persian side, the utmost practicable consideration should 
be shown for the undisputed rights of His Persian Majesty. As regards 
the temporary administration of Eas-al-Khaimah, which the Government 
as yet intended to transfer to the Egyptians, it was at first ordered 
that Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar, who had recently deserted the Saiyid of 
Masqat in an attempt to capture the place, should not on any account 
be placed in charge of the same ; but this prohibition was early rescind- 
ed, Sir W. Grant Keir being invested instead with discretionary power to 
make the town o^er after capture to Sultan-bin- Saqar, or to any other 
chief whom the people might elect, provided only that he was unconnected 
with the Wahhabis and unlikely to become a patron of piracy* 

The ships of war placed at the disposal of Sir W. Grant Keir were 
the foU owing, some of which were assembled at Bombay while others 
were already in the Gulf : H.M.S. Liverpool,^' 80 guns, Captain 
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Collier ; H.M.S. Eden/^ 26 guns ; H.M.S. Curlew/^ 18 guns ; 
and the H.E.I. Company's cruisers Teignmouth/^ '^Benares, 

Aurora/^ Nautilus/^ Ariel and Vestal/^ of 16^ 16, 14, 14, 10, 
and 10 guns respectively. The transports for the conveyance of land 
troops and naval stores numbered 18 ; and the military portion of the 
force consisted of one company of European artillery,* His Majesty^s 
47th and 65th Regiments, the 1st Battalion of the 2nd Regiment of 
Native Infantry, the flank companies of the 1st Battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment of Native Infantry and of the Marine Battalion, and half a 
company of Pioneers : in all 3,069 fighting men, of whom 1,645 were 
Europeans and 1,424 were sepoys.t The divisional staff consisted of 
Major E.G. Stannus, Assistant Adjutant-General; Captain D. Wilson, 
Assistant Quartermaster- General ; and Captain G. F. Sadleir of the 47th 
Regiment, Interpreter ; the place of the last, as he was still absent 
on his mission, was taken by % Captain T. Perronet Thompson of H. M/s 
17th Light Dragoons. 

Sir W. Grant Keir having embarked in the Liverpool, the 
division of transports carrying the European troops sailed from Bombay 
on the 3rd of November 1819 and was followed by the remainder at 
an interval of a few days ; the whole were under the convoy of men- of - 
war. The Qawasim remained active to the last. At the end of October 
their vessels were reported to be cruising in large numbers off the 
coasts of Makran, Sind and Kathiawar ; and the “ Curlew/*’ while 
actually on her way to Bombay to join the fleet, had been attacked by 
15 large Qasimi boats which she defeated in a five hours’ battle, 
sinking three and capturing seven. While the fleet made straight for the 
appointed rendezvous off Qishm, the commander of the expedition pro- 
ceeded in the Liverpool to confer with Saiyid Sa’id at Masqat, arriv- 
ing there on the 13th of November ; on the 21st he rejoined the main 
Dody of the expedition at sea ; and on the 24th, a gale then blowing, 
all but the rearmost ships were collected at an anchorage under the 
lee of Larak Island. 

On the 25th of November the Liverpool,’^ accompanied by the 
Benares,^^ arrived off Ras-al-Khaimah and blockaded the harbour, 
while the transports on the 26th moved round to Qishm town to take 

* The guns were “a battering train of six iS-pounders, with, some 10 -inch mortars 
and 5|-inch howitzers, and field pieces in proportion."' (Regimental Records.) 

t The 65tli Regiment embarked 760 rank and file on this expedition,] and the light 
company was armed and equipped, by the authority and sanction of GoTernment, as 
riflemen.” (Regimental Records of the 65th Foot.) 

X gee footnote page 463 ante. 
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in water. The '26th and 27th were devoted by Sir W. Grant Keir and 
his chief engineer to an examination of the defences of the town : and; as 
the result showed that the place might be taken with the force already 
available at Qishm; the Benares was sent to summon the fleet thence. 
The ships arrived on the 2nd of December; followed in the afternoon 
by the four last transports; whose arrival — lest a change of 
weather should take place— it had been decided not to await ; and on 
the same day Saiyid Sa’id of Masqat made his appearance with two 
frigates and 600 men. 

Upon this occasion the landing was effected about 2 miles south uf 
the town; and a cordon was immediately formed across the peninsula ; 
the 3rd of December passed in these preliminary operations and in 
disembarking tentS; stores and provisions. It was found that the 
old wall across the isthmus had been taken down since 1809; leaving 
a bank in its place; and that a fort * had been constructed in the middle 
of the isthmus with the materials ; a new wall had also been built; 
nearer to the town than the old. Kifle pits had been dug by the enemy 
in advance of his position. On the 4th a ridge about 900 yards from 
the nearest part of the fortifications was seized by the t pkirmishers 
and pickets of the force, the enemy being driven back upon the fort 
and town ; in this engagement Major Moles worth of the 47 th; ^^a gallant 
and zealous officer;''^ was struck on the head and killed by a shot from 
oue of the enemies^ giins, the fire of which he had mounted the ridge to 
observe. During the following night a battery for four guns was 
completed at a distance of 300 yards from the southernmost tower of 
Ras-al-Khaimah; with a mortar battery on the right of it about 100 
yards from the edge of the inner harbour or backwater. On the 
6th the town was bombarded; and its defences shaken, by the guns of 
the fleet and of the land baitteries ; the response of the defenders was 
feeble, apparently for want of ammunition, for they frequently fired large 
stones from their guns and darted out, between the discharges of the 
British artHlery, to collect round-shot which had “lodged outside the 
walls. On the night of the fith, under cover of unusual darkness, the 
Arabs made a stealthy sortie ; and the British mortar battery on the 
right w'as actually in their possession for a short time, during which they 
succeeded iu removing a howitzer to a distance of about 100 yards; 


♦ The fort, which was 350 paces from the new town wall, was a -quadrangular stone 
building of much more solid construction than any ever before seen in the Persian 
Gulf. (Kegimental Eecords of the 65th Foot.) 

t all the light companies of the force (5| in number) under 1 Captain Backhouse 
of the 47th, followed by pickets under Major Moleswortb of the.-same regiment. . _ 
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but they were quickly driven out again at the point of the bayonet^ 
leaving six dead. During the 7th more guns and mortars were brought 
into position, including two 24-pounders from the Liverpool/'’ and 
during the 8th the enemy^s works were subjected to almost continuous 
battering. A bombardment of the town was maintained throughout 
the night ; and before daylight on the 9th the guns re-opened against the 
fort, the breaches in which were reported i)raeticable at 8 a.m. The 
storming party, composed of 100 bluejackets and marines, the whole of 
the 47th Regiment, and the grenadier and flank companies of the other 
regiments, then advanced to the attack under the command of Colonel 
Elrington of the 47th ; but their advance was unopposed, and the town, 
which had been evacuated in the night, was occupied as fast as the troops 
could run through it. Boats were then brought into the creek, and a 
party were sent over to Maharah on the mainland and took possession of 
a round tower there. The operations had involved much fatigue and 
privation, which were borne with cheerfulness by the troops. The 
weather, during part of the time, was inclement and unfavourable. 

On the British side the total loss in the operations w^as 1 officer and 
4 men killed and 3 ofllcers and 49 men wounded. The casualties of the 
enemy were admitted by the Shaikh himself to amount to 400 killed 
and wounded, and some reports placed them at so high a figure 
as 1,000. Very little ordinary property except cattle remained in the 
town, the length of the siege having afforded the inhabitants^ ample 
opportunity to remove their effects across the harbour to the mainland ; 
but 60 or 70 guns, most of them small and unserviceable, and about 80 
vessels of 40 to 250 tons were captured. The only persons found in the 
place were a score of men and a few old women j of the former some were 
captives of the Clawasim. 

Useful assistance, especially in the matter of disembarkation and 
embarkation and in the conveyance of guns, materiel,. etc., was lent by 
the crews of the Masqat! frigates. The ‘’Omani land army did not 
arrive until two days after the capture of the town ; and, at the 
instance of the British General, they were immediately sent home, lest 
their presence should lead to complications, and because of the scarcity of 
supplies. The Saiyid himself remained on the spot until the 7th of 
January, when he took his leave. 

On the fall of Ras-al-Khaimah the Curlew,^’’ Aurora and 
Nautilus were sent to blockade Earns, a coast village ^ few miles to 
the northward, at which there were some piratical vessels and of which 
the Shaikh, Husaiii-bin-‘’Ali, was devoted to the Wahhabi interest 
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and had at one time acted as agent on behalf of the Wahhabis in the 
whole Qasimi country. Rams was found abandoned, the inhabitants 
having retired to Dhayah^ a place about ^ miles inland, where there 
^as a village with a strong fort belonging to Husain-bin-'^Ali upon a 
pyramidal hill } and, as the fort was considered by the Arabs to bo 
impregnable, preparations for its capture, in view of the moral effect which 
its fall might be expected to produce, were immediately undertaken. On 
the 18th of December a force, consisting of His Majesty^s 65th Regiment, 
of the flank companies of the 1st Battalion of the 2nd Native Infantry 
Regiment, and of 30 artillerymen with two brass 12-pounders, two 8- 
inch mortars and four field guns, proceeded against Dhayah under the 
immediate command of Major Warren of the 65th, General Grant Keir, 
however, accompanying the troops in person. On the 19th the enemy 
were driven back upon Dhayah, disputing every foot of ground as they 
retired through the date plantations ; an evasive answer was returned 
by the Shaikh, who had been summoned to surrender ; and a couple of 
mortars commenced playing on the fort. The defences of Dhayah were 
found to be unexpectedly strong. On the 20th more ground was gained, 
and the attacking force was increased by the flank companies of H.M.'^s 
4j7th Regiment, under Captain Backhouse, and of the 1st Battalion of the 
3rd Regiment of Native Infantry. On the morning of the 21st Dhayah 
was completely surrounded. Ensign J. Matheson* of the 65th, a most 
gallant, intelligent and zealous officer,*''' being killed ; and in the evening two 
24- pounders from the Liverpool,^*' which had been brought up in face of 
great physical difficulties t by a naval contingent from the ships, were got 
into position against the fort on the north-east side, and a couple of 
12-pounders against the Shaikh‘'s house on the westward. On the 22nd 
an opportunity was allowed the garrison of sending their women and 
children to a place of safety ; but it was neglected. At 8-30 a.m. the 
guns opened, and at 10-30 a breach had been made practicable and a 
column were about to advance to the assault, but were halted on 
the appearance of a white flag. The besieged now surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be spared, they giving up their arms 
and other property; at 1-30 r. m. the British flag was hoisted on the 
fort and Shaikh^s house ; and the prisoners, amounting to 898 fighting 


* Also spelt (in the same RegimeDtal Records) Mathison and Matthison. 
t The gtins had to be brought three miles np a narrow, intricate and shallow creek, and 
dragged first through a muddy swamp and then over rooky and intersected ground. The 
efforts of the sailors under Captain Walpole, R.N., and Lieutenant Campbell, 

■were described by General Keir as astonishing ” and, in his experience, unsurpassed. 
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men^ were marched to Rams to be embarked on the transports. Ror 
the safety, and even for the comfort, of the women and children, who 
exceeded 400 in number, every consideration was shown ; and before 
the departure of the squadron so many of the male adult prisoners 
as were certified by Lieutenant Bruce, the Political Resident, to be usually 
peaceful cultivators were set at liberty and permitted to rejoin their 
families, with whom they found an asylum at the adjacent village 
of Shimil in Sir. The prisoners not released, amounting — exclusive 
of the Shaikh himself — to 177, most of whom were either professional 
men-at-arms or natives of places that remained to be visited by the 
expedition, were then removed by sea to Ras-al-Khaimah. Eleven 
guns were captured, and the fort and Shaikh^s house were blown up. 
The total British loss in the operations at Dhayah was 1 ofiBcer 
and 3 men killed and 16 men wounded, one of whom died; among the 
Indian troops there were apparently no casualties. 

At their return to Eas-al-Khaimah, on the 26th of December 1819, 
the force from Dhayah found that the demolition of the defences there 
ordered to be destroyed had been completed by the troops left 
behind, while the construction of a work for the accommodation of a 
British garrison had also made considerable progress. On the 17th of 
January 1820, a garrison of 800 sepoys with some artillery being left 
at Ras-al-Khaimah, the expedition proceeded against the remaining 
piratical harbours upon the coast. Jazirat-al-Hamra was found deserted ; 
but at tJmm-al-Qaiwain, reached on the 18th of January, and at ■’Ajmto, 
Fasht, Sharjah, Abu IJail and Dibai, the fortifications and larger vessels 
were destroyed. The fate of the shipping of Eas-al-Khaimah itself is not 
clear; Sir W. Grant Keir was evidently averse to its total destruction, 
and, for a time at least, spared a portion under plea of employing it in 
the service of the fleet.* On the receipt of a report that ten piratical 
vessels had taken refuge in Bahrain, which was now clearly shown to be 
a constant resort of the pirates and the principal market in which they 
disposed of their plunder, a naval force was detached to obtain their 
surrender ; and, having been handed over, they were duly destroyed. In 
February some of the war-vessels and transports, carrying the bulk of the 
force, crossed over to the island of Qais, where they watered ; and thence, 


* That the TJombay Government, some time later, had reason to doubt whether 
xh? orders for the total destruction of piratical craft had been carried out ,as ordered 
appear* from paragraph 6 of their letter No. 37 of the 16th February 1820. Tn the 
Regimental Records of the 66th Foot it is stated that 218 vessels in all were taken or 
destroyed by the expedition , 
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the expedition being declared at an end^ they returned to Bombay. Some 
boats were taken and destroyed at the Persian ports of Lingeh^ Mughu^ 
^Asalu and Kangun. Prize money with interest^ aggregating 
Re. 2^66,625; was distributed seven years later under the orders of the 
East India Company : it was chiefly on account of vessels taken or 
destroyed. 


G-eneral Treaty of Peace, 1820 . 
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Having followed the course of military events to the end, we may 
now revert to the political negotiations which commenced upon the fall 
of Rascal- Khaimah. During the siege terms had been offered to such of 
the garrison as might surrender, but none of them had taken advantage 
of the offer ; on the town passing into the possession of the British, 
however, Qadhih-bin- Ahmad, Shaikh of Jazirat-al-Hamra, came in 
upon an assurance of safety and was allowed to remain at large. 
Encouraged by his example Hasan-bin-Rahmah also gave himself up 
on a promise of Aman^^; this was a condition by no means implying 
freedom from personal restraint, but, as his confinement along with his 
suite appeared to excite general distrust, he was again set at liberty, 
and confidence was re-established. Numbers of Arabs then flocked in 
for the purpose of buying back the dates and rice which they had 
abandoned in the town ; Sultan-bin- Saqar, Shaikh of Sharjah, soon 
after appeared to tender his unconditional submission ; and he was followed 
by Muhammad-bin-Hazza-’, the nine-year old chief of Dibai, sent in by 
his father^s widow, who was in charge of the government of that prin- 
cipality, On the 15th of January 1820 Shaikh Husain-bin-'^Ali of Rams 
and his followers were released, partly in order to facilitate the neo*otia- 
tions, and partly because there was sickness among the prisoners and 
it seemed not unlikely that a number of them might die in custody. 

As the first step towards a general settlement, each principal Shaikh 
of the Pirate Coast was required to sign a preliminary agreement j and 
not until he had done so, and had fully discharged its obligations, was he 
allowed to become a party to the General Treaty of Peace, which was the 
principal result achieved by the expedition. The objects of the preli- 
minary agreements were, generally, the surrender of the vessels, towers 
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and guns of piratical places, under a promise that pearling' and fishing 
craft should be restored, and the release of Indian prisoners ; but no 
two of the agreements were precisely similar, and that signed at a late 
stage in the proceedings by an envoy of the Shaikhs of Bahrain hore 
reference chiefly to commercial dealings between Bahrain subjects and 
the pirates of ' Oman. By Hasan-bin-Eahmah, now described as Shaikh 
of Khatt and Falaiyah only, it was agreed that Eas-al-Khaimah, with 
Maharah on the -further side of the harbour, should remain in possession 
of the British Government. In the case of the Shaikh of Sharjah 
who had shown from the first a lively anxiety to submit, and of the Shaikh 
of Dibai, who was but little to blame and for whom the ruler of Masqat 
had interceded, an undertaking was given that the British troops should 
not enter or lay waste their towns. ^Ajman and Umm-al-Gaiwain as 
well as Sharjah were disposed of in the preliminary agreement made with 
Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar. The dates of execution of these documents, 
giving a rough clue to the progress of the negotiations, were as follow : 
by the Shaikh of Sharjah, 6th January 1820 ; by the Shaikh of Khatt 
and Falaiyah (Hasan-hin-Eahmah), 8th January; by the Shaikh of 
Dibai, 9th January; by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, 11th January; and 
by the Shaikhs of Bahrain (through an envoy), 5th February. 

The General Treaty of Peace, subscribed in turn by each of the 
above chiefs after the obligations imposed on him by his preliminary 
agreement had been fulfilled, and also by some additional Shaikhs, was 
signed as below : by Hasan-bin-Eahmah of Khatt and Falaiyah, formerly 
of Eas-al-Khaimah, and by Q,adhib-bin-Ahmad of Jazirat-al-Hamra, at 
Eas-al-Khaimah on the 8th of January 1820 j by Shaikh Shakhbut of 
Abu Thabi, at Eas-al-Khaimah on the 11th of January; by Husain-bin- 
^Ali of Dhayah, at Eas-al-Khaimah on the 15th of January, the day of 
bis release ; by Zaid-bin-Saif, on behalf of his nephew the Shaikh of 
Dibai, at Sharjah on the 28th of January ; by Sultan-bin-Saqar of 
Sharjah, at that place on the 4th of February ; by Saiyid "Abdul Jalil, 
envoy on behalf of the Shaikhs of Bahrain, at Sharjah on the 5th of 
February, and by the Shaikhs themselves, Sulaiman-bin- Ahmad and 
"Abdullah-bin-Ahmad, in Bahrain on the 23rd of February ; and, finally, 
by Eashid-bin-Hamaid of "Ajman and •’Abdullah-bin-Eashid of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain, at Falaiyah on the 15th of March. From their separate signa- 
ture of this treaty it would appear that the Shaikhs of "Ajman and 
Umm-al-Q.aiwain were now considered to be independent rulers, — a status 
not conceded to them in the preliminary agreements. This position they 
have reteinei to the present day; but it may be observed, in the same 
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Terms of the 
Treaty. 


connection, that the Shaikhs of Dhayah (or Rams) and JazTrat-al- 
Hamra, who no longer enjoy any such distinction, were apparently treated 
in 1820 as on an equality with those who still do. 

By the first article of the General Treaty of Peace the signatories 
bound themselves to abstain for ever from all plunder and piracy by sea 
and land. In the second article plunder and piracy were distinguished 

from lawful warfare ; and plunder and piracy, to whatever nation the 
persons attacked might belong, were interdicted under pain of death and 
forfeiture of property. The third article prescribed a flag for use by all 
Arabs included in the treaty, namely, that known in the British Navy as 
White-pierced-Red^'"; of this pattern the red centre was understood 
to perpetuate the blood-red flag of the Qawasim, the emblem 
even at the present day of most maritime Arabs, while the white border 
was symbolical of peace. The object of the fourth article was apparently 
to make it clear that the British Government entertained no political or 
territorial ambitions in the Persian Gulf and would not interfere in 
ordinary local disputes. The fifth article^ some difficulty in enforcing 
which was foreseen by Sir W. Grant Keir himself, contemplated the 
introduction of two sets of papers, viz,^ a Register for the identification 
of every vessel by means of measurements, etc., given under the signature 
of the chief, and a Port Clearance/^ also signed by the chief, to certify 
the particulars of the actual voyage on which the vessel might be engaged, 
both of which were to be produced on the demand of a British or other ” 
vessel : the object of these provisions was to introduce law and order at 
sea and to prevent irresponsible equipages from ranging the Gulf with 
impunity. Principally to facilitate execution of the provisions relating 
to ships’ papers the sixth article empowered the pacificated ’’ Arabs to 
maintain an agent at the British Residency in the Gulf and the British 
Government to accredit an envoy to the Arabs, the representative in either 
case to be paid or maintained by the party whose interests he represented. 
The seventh article, introduced chiefly in order to make it clear that failure 
of one or more signatories to conform to the treaty should not be held to 
absolve the others from observance of the same, imposed upon tiie 
pacificated Arabs the duty of co-operating with the British Govern- 
ment to punish plunder and piracy. The eighth article condemned the 
barbarous Qasimi custom of putting prisoners to death in cold blood 
and proclaimed a war of extermination against those who should in future 
practise it. The ninth article, which was inserted at the instance of 
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General Grant Keir^s Interpreter, Captain Thompson, afterw'ards a 
distingnished Abolitionist,* prohibited the slave trade among the 
paoifieated Arabs ; this article, which, strange to say, was accepted 
without demur, was described as politically advantageous, inasmuch 
as the resistance to the British forces had been carried on largely by 
means of slaves. The tenth article made the paoifieated Arabs 
free of British ports and conferred on them, in somewhat vague terms, a 
guarantee of British protection against aggression by all and sundry. 
The eleventh and last article provided for the adherence from time to 
time of fresh signatories to the treaty. 

The Government of Bombay, though they highly commended his 
conduct of the military operations and appreciated the humane motives 
that inspired his policy, were disappointed at the leniency of General 
Grant Keir^s settlement, and desired, if it were not too late, to introduce 
some conditions of greater stringency. In their opinion the more guilty 
of the Shaikhs should have been removed from their positions of 
authority, other local chiefs being substituted for them or their possessions 
transferred to the Saiyid of Masqat, while those who had actually fallen 
into the hands of the force should have been detained in custody : the 
release of Husain -bin-"* Ali was particularly regretted. Thej treaty 
ought to have interdicted the fitting out of armed vessels at ports hither- 
to piratical ; to have limited the size of the vessels employed in commerce ; 
to have stipulated for powers of search and confiscation by the British 
autliorities in order to enforce these conditions ; to have provided for a 
restriction of the export of ship-timber from India ; and to have forbidden 
the construction of fortifications in certain circumstances, at the same 
time empowering the British Government to enter on and destroy any 
that might be built in disregard of the prohibition. In the view of the 
Bombay Government the treaty, as it stood, afforded no guarantee 
against the renewal of piracy, except one of an illusory character depend- 
ing on the institution of ships' papers, and was so drafted that breach 
of its conditions would not render the culprits liable to any punish- 
ment that might not equally have been inflicted in the absence of a 
treaty. 

To these strictures Sir W. Grant Keir made a spirited but 
temperate reply. He explained that if, instead of accepting the volun- 
tary submission of the hostile chiefs, he had attempted to enforce extreme 
measures against them, it would have been necessary for him, in 
contravention of his instructions, to have pursued them into the interior ; 
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♦ See footnote in the histoi^ of the ’Oman Sultanate, page 463. 
t In the objections referred to in this sentence we seem to discover the indnence 
of Mr, Warden. (See footnote, page 659.) 
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and that, if others had been substituted in their place, the British 
Government, committed to the support of their own nominees, would 
have become entangled in local affairs. The minor stipulations which 
it was desired to insert in the treaty might, he conceived, be enforced at 
any time when a necessity for them should arise, for they would be in 
harmony with the general spirit and objects of the treaty, which were 
perfectly well understood by the Arabs. In his opinion, any condition 
which obliged the boats of particular ports to put to sea unarmed, would 
make it incumbent on the British Government to protect them from the 
attacks of their enemies ; and the export of ship-timber from India appeared 
to him to be a cpestion of the internal regulations of that country, to which 
it was unnecessary to refer in a treaty with the Qawasim. But the prin- 
cipal argument of Sir W. Grant Keir was that, though a treaty might 
be entered into with the Qawasim to restore confidence, any measure 
calculated to secure their reform must have its foundation in power, ” 
and that reliance must be placed, not on the binding power of any 
agreement, but rather on the moral effect of the defeat which the tribe 
had sustained, and on prompt and effective action by the naval and 
military force which it was the intention of the Honourable Company to 
maintain for the future in the Gulf. By the treaty death and for- 
feiture were declared to be the penalty of piratical crimes, and, such being 
the case, it could not be said that the treaty failed to render punishable 
the violation of its own terms. 

In the end, though in certain respects the views of the Bombay 
Government remained unaltered, the settlement as arranged upon the 
spot was allowed to stand ; and subsequent events proved the policy of 
Sir William Grant Keir to have been no less judicious than it was 
liberal. 


PERIOD FROM THE GENERAL TREATY OF PEACE TO THE 
FIRST MARITIME TRUCE, lSaO-35. 


Arrangements for the repression of piracy after the 
expedition, 1820-23. 

Views ol the despatching a force against Ras-al-Khaimah the Government of 

Bombay Bombay bad not, as already shown, lost sight of the fact that, whatever 
GoTemment. success might attend the expedition, further measures of a more 
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permanent character would be required to confirm the results obtained. 
The project to which they inclined w’as the establishment of a British naval 
and military station in a central situation in the Gulf, which would enable 
them to exercise a more immediate and commanding influence over its 
waters than could be wielded from either Bushehr or Basrah. They 
anticipated that the island of Qishm, which with Han jam they 
believed to appertain to the ruler of Masqat, would be found to afford 
every advantage for the execution of this scheme ; that a port might be 
created thereon which, by means of customs dues, could be rendered self- 
supporting, at least in part ; and even that the Political Residency at 
Bushehr, where a commercial factory had ceased to be required, might 
without detriment to British interests in Persia be transferred to the new 
settlement. The project was referred to Sir W. Grant Keir for an 
expression of his opinion ; and in the meanwhile an effort was made, 
through the British Envoy at Tehran, to obtain the concurrence of the 
Persian Government, which it was felt would probably be withheld. 
One battalion of native infantry was the military force which the 
Government intended to locate permanently in the Gulf ; but they were 
prepared if necessary to exceed this limit, and at one time they even 
proposed the retention of one company or more of European troops. 
An argument advanced in favour of the occupation of an island was 
that a detachment in such a position would be less exposed to attack 
than on the mainland, and that the proportion of the garrison immo- 
bilised for the defence of the station would in consequence be smaller. 

At the beginning of April 1820, after a personal visit to Qishm Island, 
Sir W. Grant Keir submitted his views. He de]3recated the immediate 
removal of the Residency from Bushehr, as possibly involving the com- 
mercial ruin of that place ; and he suggested that, after the establish- 
ment of the new station, some time should be allowed for trade to settle 
in its natural channels before any great modification of the existing 
political arrangements was undertaken. The General regarded the 
position of the garrison at Ras-al-Khaimah as perfectly secure ; but a 
very serious difficulty existed in regard to the water supply and scurvy 
and fever were prevalent, and he consequently advised that the troops 
should be transferred to Qishm, which he concurred with the Government 
of Bombay in thinking the most suitable place in the neighbourhood for a 
cantonment. 

These- views having found acceptance, Captain Thompson, who, 
having exerted himself most successfully in acquiring the confidence 

of the inhabitants, had been placed in political and -military eliarge of 
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Ras-al-Khaimah with the 1st Battalion of the 2nd Native Infantry and 
20 artillerymen under his orders^ was instructed^ after procuring the 
consent of the Saiyid of Masqat, to remove his force to the island of 
Qishm, destroying the defences of Ras-al-Khaimah before evacuating it, 
and handing the town over at his departure to Shaikh Sultan-bin- 
Saqar of Sharjah, or to any other suitable chief. Saiyid Sa^id having 
readily signified, in writing, his consent to the occupation of, Qishm, 
Captain Thompson proceeded to negotiate with Sultan-bin- Saqar, 
promising him possession of Ras-al-Khaimah on condition that he should 
agree to the detailed stipulations of which the omission from the General 
Treaty of Peace had been regretted by the Bombay Government ; but to 
this condition the Shaikh would by no means agree, and he further 
insisted that the defences of the place should not be destroyed before its 
rendition. Captain Thompson, as the Shaikh remained obstinate and 
he himself was not vested with discretion in the matter, first destroyed 
nearly every building in Ras-al-Khaimah, these being all in a greater 
or less degree fortifications, and then evacuated the place on the 18th of 
July. Two days later the troops disembarked at Qishm town. 

The occupation of Qishm having given rise to diflSculties with 
Persia, and the climate of the island having proved extremely unhealthy, 
a scheme of maritime control was, about the end of 1821, adoi^ted by 
the Government of Bombay on the advice of Mr. Meriton, Sui^erinten- 
dent of Marine ; this, it was hoped, would render superfluous the reten- 
tion of a military force in the Gulf. It was decided to maintain in all a 
squadron of six cruisers, of which three, based on the island of Qais, should 
cruise continually off the Arab ports from Rams to Dibai. On the 
island of Qais, which was selected because the prevailing winds favoured 
rapid communication between it and the Pirate Coast, a small dep6t of 
stores, with gunboats, should be established under the care of a Master 
Attendant and the protection of a small sepoy guard. Of the remaining 
three cruisers, two were to be employed in carrying despatches, in affording 
convoy, and in other miscellaneous duties between Masqat and Basrah ; 
and the third was to be used in maintaining communication with 
Bombay. A year later, on the evacuation of Qishm being carried 
into effect, these arrangements were slightly modified, four instead of 
three vessels being appropriated to active cruising duties, while one only 
was reserved for general employment between Masqat and Basrah. 
Masqat was made, at the end of 1822, the point of rendezvous of the 
H.E.I. Company's vessels in these seas; but in 1823 Mughu on the 
Persian Coast was substituted, and arrangements were made for establish- 
ing a store depot at that place, as also a Native Agent on the part of the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. Ultimately in September 1828 the 



Resident was instructed^ in ease^ as appeared to be probable, the Persian 
authorities should object to a British establishment at Mughu^ to make 
the necessary dispositions at Basidu instead. 


Relations of the British Government with the Pirate Coasts 

1820-35. 

The immediate supervision of the Pirate Coast having devolved, at instructions 
the withdrawal of the Qishm detachment, on the Residency at ^ ^he ^ 
Bushehr, Lieutenant J. McLeod,* an able and judicious officer, now November 
appointed to that post vice Captain Bruce removed, was directed to 1822. 
visit the signatories of the General Treaty of Peace for the purpose 
of conciliating them, and of confirming them in the disposition which 
they had hitherto shown to adhere to their obligations ; he was also to 
take advantage of the opportunity to explain that the evacuation of 
Qishm betokened no change of policy on the part of the British 
Government, and that a marine force would still be maintained in the 
Gulf and would continue to visit the Firate Ports ; and he was to 
arrange for the introduction of ships^ papers and the use of a particular 
flag, — two provisions of the treaty which had hitherto been generally 
neglected. In case of a recurrence of piracy he was empowered to 
proceed to the destruction of boats ; but he was not to resort to operations 
by land. On the Persian side the Resident was to maintain a close 
watch upon piratical ports ; but, in case of action becoming necessary, 
he was merely to refer to the Persian Government, who had now 
undertaken full responsibility for the control of their own coast. 

Lieutenant McLeod, besides establishing a system of news reports, was 
to study in detail the whole political system of the Persian Gulf. The 
true understanding of local afEairs upon the Arabian side may be said 
to date from the time when these orders were carried into execution. 

In January 1823 the Resident, in the Ternate accompanied by Lieuteuant 

the ^‘Aurora and Antelope, all under the command of Captain ^^Leod's 

* tour on the 

Faithfull, made a voyage along the Pirate Coast and visited Pirate Coast, 
Qatar and Bahrain. Besides interviewing all the principal Shaikhs jgls 
and fulfilling the other instructions which he had received from Govern- 
ment, especially that relating to the institution of ships^ papers, the 
Resident discussed with the chiefs a number of points that had arisen 


Lieutenant McLeod died of fever at Bdshehr in the following September. 
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in regard to the interpretation of the General Treaty of Peace^ of 
which document even the simplest requirements did not appear to be 
universally understood ; and the free and friendly intercourse thus estab- 
lished inaugurated a new epoch in the history of British dealings with the 
Pirate Coast. Incidentally, Lieutenant McLeod sought to dissuade 
Shaikh Sultan-hin-Saqar of Sharjah from hostilities against the ruler 
of Masqat, for in his opinion a state of war between these two, of whom 
the former possessed the greater military strength and had less to lose, 
while the latter was the more wealthy, was fraught with grave danger 
to the safety of seas; and he concerted measures with the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi to compel Suwaidan-bin-Za’al, a dangerous maritime 
wanderer with a large following, to adopt a more settled mode of 
life. As a marine survey of this part of the Gulf, recommended by 
General Sir W. Grant Keir before his departure, was now in progress, 
the Kesident took the opportunity afforded by his cruise to visit the 
scene of operations. Between Sharjah and Lohah in Qatar the squadron 
took a still un surveyed passage. 

One measure now recommended by the Political lies ’dent was the 
establishment of a Native Agency at Sharjah, if necessary by the 
transfer of a Native Agent who was then maintained at Qatif ; and 
the proposal appears to have been carried into effect soon afterwards. 

Connected with the Treaty of 18^0 were a number of doubtful 
points, certain of' which, raised for the most part^^fci perverse 
ingenuity of Sultan-bin- Saqar, the Eesident now referrei^fe Government 
for an authoritative decision. Before the removal of the troops from Qishm, 
Colonel Kennett being then the political officer at that place, two other 
questions had been agitated, — whether the British authorities had' 
the right .to enquire into the building of new vessels at the piratical 
ports and to destroy them on the stocks in event of the explanation 
given being unsatisfactory, and whether it was permissible to detain 
the vessels of signatory states if not possessed of the papers or flying 
the flag required by the treaty of 1820 ; in both cases the decision 
appears to have been in the negative. The principal points now 
discussed were the competence of the British authorities to forbid the 
building or rebuilding of fortifications by chiefs, the scope of the 
article (No. 9) relating to the slave trade, and the extent to which 
under, another article (No. iO) the British Government was pledged to 
protect the pacificated Arabs against the attacks of non- signatory 
powers. It was ruled with reference to these, in March 1823, that the 
terms of the treaty did not warrant any prohibition of the building 
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o£ forts ; that the article in which slaves were mentioned referred not 
to the buying and selling of persons already enslaved but to raids on 
the coast of Africa for the purpose of making slaves^ which alone could 
be correctly described as plunder and piracy ; and that the promise 
of protection against non-signatories only covered the Indian ports to 
which^ by the same article^ access was guaranteed to signatories. 

Here it may be mentioned that Sultan-bin-Saqar, having apparently 
received permission from Lieutenant-General Smith so long before as 
1 82 proceeded in 1823 to erect a tower 30 feet high on the sea-face 
of Ras-al-Khaimah; whereupon Captain Faithfull of the Bombay Marine, 
supposing this to be a breach of treaty, at once proceeded to the spot with 
five cruisers and obtained the demolition of the work. Captain PaithfulFs 
action was rendered possible by his omission to consult the 
Eesident, who was probably by this time aware of the ruling of 
Government in resrard to new fortifica^ns, — an omission which he 
was enjoined to avoid for the future in ' ml political questions, unless 
of extreme urgency. 

The establishment of order at sea was necessarily a gradual process ; 
but piracy had ceased to be a profession, and such cases as occurred, 
even when they could not be attributed to quarrels among the Arab 
chieftains -or their subjects, did not often afEect the vessels of foreigners. 

At the end of 1823 one Hassun of Sharjah fitted out a boat for 
piratical purposes and was said to have cruised for some time, but 
without success, off the coast near Jashk ; on his return to port his 
proceedings became the subject of inquiry, but evidence sufficient to 
ensure his conviction was not obtained. 

At the beginning of 1824i two other Sharjah boats put to sea with 
nefarious intentions, as was reported to the Senior Marine Officer by 
the Shaikh, tliough not until after their departure ; and a little later 
it was stated that they had captured a Mahra Baghlah near Soqotrah, 
putting all on board of her to death, and had proceeded on their way 
to Zanzibar. This case also was apparently not free from doubt, for 
the British Government, on the return of the boats to their home 
waters, rested content with the breaking up of one, which was founa 
abandoned at Charak, while the other, discovered at Matrah, was left 
unmolested. 

In 1825 a somewhat grave case occurred thtough an unprovoked 
attack by some vessels of Sharjah upon a Bahrain boat near the island 
of Hanjain, in which the Bahrainis had three or four men killed and 
were robbed of a considerable amount of specie ; and in the month of 
August the Senior Marine Officer was directed to proceed to Sharjah 
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with a squadron and demand full compensation : should it not be 
granted he was to remove the R esidoncy Native Agent and to capture 
all the vessels belonging to the port. As a result of his proceedings 
ample redress was vouchsafed to the injured parties, the Shaikh of 
Bahrain expressed himself satisfied, and a proper appreciation of the 
treaty of 1 8*40 was inculcated upon the people of the whole Gulf. 

In 18^6 a series of piracies were committed by ^Obaid-bin-Sa'adun 
and Saif-bin-Dhaikhan (orTikhan), adherents of the freebooter Suwaidan- 
bin-Za*al who had fled from Abu Dhabi territory and settled at Dohah in 
Qatar, in the nominal jurisdiction of the Shaikh of Bahrain. Their offences 
included the taking of an Abu Dhabi Baghlah, several persons in which 
were killed and wounded ; the capture of an Umm-al-Qaiwain boat, not 
long retained, with a loss to the defenders of one man killed and one 
wounded; and the plunder of a vessel belonging to Bahrain. On 
the ground that the base of these piratical operations was Dohah 
in the jurisdiction of the Shaikh of Bahrain, while the sufferers in one 
ease belonged to Umm-al-Qaiwain, a dependency of Sharjah, Sultan- 
bin-Saqar now attempted to evade payment of the compensation arranged 
in the Hanjam case of 1845 ; but his plea was not admitted by the 
British authorities. It does not appear that in the cases of 1846, 
though the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi appealed to the British authorities 
and nearly declared war against the Shaikh of Bahrain, any action was 
taken by the Eesident ; but in 1847 the Shaikh of Sharjah was induced 
to imprison one ^Adwi of ^Ajman who had committed piratical acts 
against boats belonging to Dibai. 

In 1848 some Bani Yas pirates, who in July of that year had 
captured two Bahrain Baqarahs and a Kuwait Batil not far from 
Dohah, succeeded in escaping to the interior ; but the boats taken 
were recovered and restored to the owners. In September 1848 a 
vessel manned chiefly by subjects of Abu Dhabi, after a cruise upon 
the Persian Coast and the seizure of their captain at one place where 
they touched, returned to the Arabian side, plundering on their 
homeward way four boats belonging to ^Asalu which they found in 
the neighbourhood of Yas Island; but the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, on 
both parties appearing before him, caused the sufferers to be fully 
compensated. 

In 1848 the atrocities of earlier days were recalled to mind by an 
attack made upon a boat from Sohar by a Batil under the command of one 
Muslim-bin-Kashid of Ras-al-Khaimah ; in this affair the whole cargo 
of the Sohar boat was plundered, the crew numbering 14 persons were 
tied to a grapnel and thrown overboard, and the vessel itself was 
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scuttled and sunk. Shaikli Sultan-bin-Saqar^ alarmed at the view of 
the case taken by the British authorities^ despatched a Baghlah in 
pursuit of the pirate Batil^ which was eventually forced on shore near 
Lingeh ; the majority of the buccaneers were captured and taken to 
E.as-al-Khaimahj where they were imprisoned for several months ; and 
the Batil and the stolen property recovered were delivered up to the 
Saiyid of ^Oman. Muslim-bin- Rashid seems to have been subsequently 
strangled by order of Sultan-bin-Saqar^ whom^ if rumour may be 
trusted, he accused of being himself the instigator of the crime. 

In 18^9 the British merchant ship ^^Sunbury^^ was somewhat 
unceremoniously handled at Sharjah in consequence of a belief, not 
unfounded, that she carried supplies for the hostile port of Abu Dhabi. 
The cargo for Abu Dhabi having been resold by the agent of the 
owner to the Shaikh of Sharjah without the knowledge of the captain 
of the ship, several boatfuls of men boarded the Sunbury in a very 
insolent manner to take delivery ; an attempt was made to haul down 
the British flag ; and the mate, in resisting it, was struck with some 
violence by one of the Arabs. The incident was quickly terminated on 
the arrival of the Amherst sloop-of-war. Shaikh Sultan, after pro- 
testing his ignorance of the affair, caused the first boat that had 
boarded the Sunbury to be burnt, while the chief aggressor in the 
matter of the colours was tied up and flogged by his orders. 

In 1831, a number of places on the Persian Coast having been 
deserted by their inhabitants in consequence of the plague then raging, 
some Qawasim on their way home from Basrah seized the opportunity 
to plunder Dilam and Rig, which were among the number ; and further 
down the coast they took possession of a boat returning from Kangun 
to Bushehr. 

These excesses appear to have been ignored ; but when the Shaikh 
of "^Aiman, being openly at war with the people of Sobar as a natural 
consequence of his coalition with Saiyid Sa'id against them in 1831, 
extended his depredations to the shipping and commerce of the ’Oman 
Sultanate to which Sohar had now ceased to belong, steps were 
immediately taken to call him to account ; this, however, was not 
done until his captures at sea amounted to more than a dozen vessels 
with their cargoes. Sultan-bin- Saqar having found it convenient to 
deny that he any longer possessed authority over ■'A jman or Umm-al- 
Qaiwain, an ultimatum was conveyed direct to Shaikh Rashid of '’Ajman 
by two British vessels of war ; and his efforts at evasion being cut short 
b V a refusal to allow him more than %4i hours ^ grace, the Shaikh, after 
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the value of one ^Ajman Batil seized in reprisal by the people of Masqat 
had been deducted^ made good the balance of the claim by handing 
over boats,, money^ jewels and other property to the required amount. 
These events took place in 1832. 

In May 1832 a boat belonging to a British subject was taken by 
pirates off the Persian Coast ; and subsequently three of the principal 
offenders, who belonged to the village of Khan in the Sharjah princi- 
pality, absconded from that place and took refuge with the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi. The settlement of this case was delayed by other more 
pressing demands on the services of the British cruisers in the Persian 
Gulf ; but in 1838 the chief of Abu Dhabi, on whom the first demand 
was served, paid up a fine of 1 1,500 rather than surrender the criminals. 
Shaikh Sultan, from whom $2,000 fell to be recovered, was at first 
recalcitrant ; but a few shots fired into a Sharjah Batil lying near 
jman quickly brought him to his senses. 

In 1833 the crew of a Qasimi boat touching at the island of Khargu 
carried away a portion of a tent belonging to the British Kesidency, 
which had been transferred to Khargu during the prevalence of plague at 
Bushehr ; and, as the marauders were well aware of the British owner- 
ship of the article stolen, the case was treated as one of intentional 
insult, and a war vessel was sent in pursuit. The thieves were found at 
Muhammareh and brought back with the stolen property to Bushehr, 
but were afterwards released at the intercession of the Shaikh of 
Bushehr. 

In 1834 some members of the Sudan tribe who had recently removed 
from ■’Ajman to Abu Dhabi attacked a Batil of the Matarish from 
Matrah and plundered her of property worth $1,000; no loss of life, 
however, occurred. In this case redress was withheld by the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi, until British vessels, prepared to enforce it, appeared off 
his port. In this year the squadron in the Gulf consisted of two 
cruisers only, the Amherst and the Elphinstone.’'^ 

The year 1835 was made remarkable by an expiring flicker of the 
old piratical spirit, which this time flamed up, not among the subjects 
of the Qasimi Shaikh, but in the formerly well-behaved and law- 
abiding tribe of the Bani Yas. The out^break may be attributed 
partly to a change of rulers at Abu Dhabi and to dissensions among the 
Bani Yas ; partly to the passions kindled by recent savage wars between 
the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaimah ; and partly to the weak- 
ness of the British naval establishment in the Gulf. The Bani Yas 
pirates placed themselves in the fair- way of the Gulf and began to 
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prey upon passing commerce without respecting any flag^ even the 
"British ; their robberies were accompanied by atrocities^ such as the 
massacre of entire crews^ that vied with the worst ofiences in 
former days of the Qawasim ; and so infatuated were they by their 
easy success against native trading vessels that one of their squadrons 
put to sea with the avowed object of encountering the Compaiiy'^s 
cruisers. On receiving news of this last challenge Commodore Elwon^ 
commanding the Persian Gulf squadron of the Indian Navy, 
immediately directed Captain Sawyer to proceed with his vessel, the 
Elphinstone sloop-of-war, in search of the iDirates and to bring them 
to action. The Elphinstone carrpng eighteen 3 ‘Z -pounders, was 
much more powerful in relation to Arab war-vessels than her pre- 
decessors of 1 5 years before, — a fact which the pirates perhaps did not 
appreciate ; but her crew was comparatively small, numbering only 
about 150 men, of whom however 80 were Europeans. On the 16th 
of April the Elphinstone came up with the pirate fleet, whicji 
appeared to consist of 3 Baghlahs, 1 Batil and 3 Baqarahs, the larges^ 
Baghlah having one of the others in tow : this last vessel proved 
eventually to be the Nasir of Kangun, captured by the pirates off 
Kung four or five days previously. After gaining a position to windward 
and double and treble shotting his guns with round and grape, Captain 
Sawyer, unfettered by the necessity of waiting till he was attacked, 
steered between the large Baghlah and her prize; and, as the Elphin- 
stone passed through with her guns almost touching the enemy 
sides, both broadsides were discharged with terrific effect, making the 
splinters fly in every direction. The Ai’abs confined themselves to an 
attempt to board, which had it been successful would have sealed the 
doom of the Elphinstone,'’*’ for the large Baghlah alone contained 
at least 200 men; but it was frustrated by a destructive fire of small 
arms. Seeing that the fortune of the day was against them, the pirates 
at once made off, abandoning the Nasir, from which a prize crew 
of about 90 men leaped into the water and were picked up by the large 
Baghlah. That vessel, accompanied by the Batil, was pursued by the 
“ Elphinstone until nightfall, when she rounded Farur Island and 
disappeared ; and meanwhile the remainder of the pirate fleet, after strip- 
ping the Nasir as far as they could, sailed away in another direction. 
Returning on the next day to the scene of the encounter, the British 
cruiser took possession of the Nasir and rescued nine of her original 
crew drifting on a raft, to which, fearing the return of the pirates, they 
had committed themselves. Enquiry showed that 33 dead bodies of 
pirates bad been thrown overboard from the Nasir alone while 
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some 25 wounded had been carried off by tlieir friends; and the losses 
on the larg-e pirate Baghlah must have been even more considerable. 

The settlement with the Bani Yas which followed this well-merited 
chastisement was satisfactory in the extreme. One brig, 7 Baghlahs, 
2 Batils and 5 Baqarahs, which had been captured by the Bani Y as, were 
surrendered ; the greater part of the cargo taken from the Durya 
Dowlut/*^ a Baghlah under British colours, was recovered ; compensation 
for other property to the amount of over ^10,000 in cash and kind 
was obtained, a bond and security in the shape of 8 large Bani Yas^ 
vessels being taken for due payment of the balance of $1,600 ; all 
prisoners in the hands of the pirates were released ; and two of the 
principal buccaneers, Muhammad-bin-Saqar and Muhammad-bin-Majid, 
were handed over to be tried for their crimes. In addition a Bani Yas 
Batil, which happened to arrive from India at Masqat, was detained by 
the authorities of that port. At Bombay Muhammad- bin- Saqar was 
convicted of piracy on the high seas in the case of the Durya Dowlut " 
and sentenced to transportation for life; but Muhammad-bin-Majid, on 
the failure of the case against him, was brought back to the Gulf to be 
handed over to Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar, and unfortunately escaped by 
swimming ashore from an anchorage four miles off Sharjah. 

General depredations on the trade of the Gulf were commenced by the 
A1 Bu Falasah of Dibai soon after their secession, elsewhere described, 
from Abu Dhabi; they attacked and plundered 1 Masqat, 1 Bahrain and 
2 Naband vessels, murdering in the first case 5 men ; and they looted a 
village on the coast of Batinah near Masqat. A British demonstration 
against the town of Dibai, however, procured full satisfaction in the cases 
in which it had not been voluntarily afforded or otherwise obtained. 

In 1835 the Sharjah chief, on pretence of assisting the Saiyid of 
^Oman against the rebellious town of Sohar, proceeded with a fleet to 
Khor Fakkan and Dibah, but his depredations soon extended beyond the 
shipping of Sohar to that of his nominal ally, and even to neutral 
vessels ; for such as were reported, however, he was compelled to afford 
satisfaction. 


Relations of the Pirate Coast Shaikhs with the Saiyid of Masqat, 

1820-35. 

Before x^roceeding to review the internal history of the Pirate Coast 
from the General Treaty of Peace in 1820 to the first Maritime Truce in 
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1835, we may take account of some external inBuences which were not 
without their effect upon domestic politics. The foreign factor or 
greatest importance on the Pirate Coast, after the British power, was at 
this time undoubtedly the Saiyid of Masqat. The principal supporters 
of His Highness on the Pirate Coast were ordinarily the Shaikhs of 
Abu Dhabi and Dibai ; but in 1823 an exceptional combination 
occurred, Abu Dhabi and Dibai allying themselves with Sharjah, while 
\^jman sought to x^i'^serve his independence of Sharjah by attaching him- 
self to Masqat. 

In 1821 a dispute arose between Saiyid Sahd of Masqat and Shaikh 
Sultan-bin-Saqar of Sharjah over the oasis of Baraimi, which, in a former 
treaty between them, had been declared neutral territory ; the details of 
the quarrel are now obscure, but it seems that the Shaikh of Sharjah had 
wrongfully built or taken possession of some towers in Baraimi. The 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi had in the meantime encouraged a colony of 
Sudan refugees from Sharjah to build a fort at Dairah between Dibai 
and Sharjah ; this settlement was a source of much annoyancje to the 
Sharjah Shaikh, and, in conjunction with the Baraimi difficulty, produced 
a general state of tension which the British Resident considered it 
his duty to relieve. 

At a visit to Sharjah in December 1824 the Resident effected a 
reconciliation of the parties on an understanding that the Baraimi 
towers and the Dairah fort should both be demolished, and that the 
Sudan immigrants should be removed to some other part of the Abu 
Dhabi principality. In Februarj^ 1825, no steps having been taken by 
Sultan-bin-Saqar to carry out his part of the arrangement, a strong 
remonstrance was addressed him by the Resident ; the Shaikh in reply 
pleaded intrigues on the part of his adversaiies and suggested that a 
commission of three persons, one appointed by himself, one by the Saiyid 
of Masqat and one by the Resident, should be sent to Baraimi to super- 
intend the execution of the agreement. In May 1825 the Resident took 
advantage of a visit which he paid to Masqat to despatch Gulab Anan- 
das, the N ative Agent representing Britain at that port, along with some 
troops of the Saiyid to witness the destruction of the Baraimi towers 
under an authorisation specially obtained from the Sharjah Shaikh. 
Scarcely however had the delegate started when Sultan-bin-Saqar 
made a sudden attack on Dairah, afterwards repulsing a force sent by 
Tahnun-biii-Shakhbut to its relief ; and this treacherous action on his 
part necessarily put an end to the efforts of the Resident to adjust the 
quarrel. The Masqat Agent, it may be noted, on his return from 
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Baraimi, reported about the delay in the proceedings in a sense ’wholly 
unfavourable to the good faith of Sultto-bin-Saqar. 

The result of the rupture between Sharjah and Abu Dhabi was to 
prevent the subjects of either Shaikh from taking part in the pearl 
fishery for the year^ — an exclusion which was severely felt by both sides 
and led to a reconciliation in October 1825 under the auspices of Saiyid 
Sa^id of Masqat^ then present on the coast with a squadron of his 
vessels. In this settlement the Baraimi diflSculty was entirely ignored ; 
but the demolition of the Dairah fort and the withdrawal of the Sudan 
colony by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi were decreed. A curious clause^ 
probably representing the Saiyid'^s brokerage on the bargain^ was added, 
but apparently remained unfulfilled ; it provided for the neutralisation 
of the town of Dibai by the handing over of its defences to the 
ruler of Masqat. The arrangement remained a dead-letter until 1827, 
when the dismantlement of Dairah was enforced by Saiyid Sa^id with a 
naval force ; but His Highness before his departure compensated Shaikh 
Tahnln with a gift of military stores and encouraged him to seize 
Dubai. The ruler of Masqat undoubtedly considered a rapprochement 
between Sharjah and Abu Dhabi to be hostile to his own interests. 

In 1829, before starting on his first expedition to East Africa, 
Saiyid Sa^id endeavoured to arrange for the security of his possessions 
at home by granting subsidies to some of the Pirate Coast chiefs, and 
among them Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar was promised an allowance of 
Rs. 2,000 a year. Notwithstanding this payment the faithless ruler of 
Sharjah was hardly restrained, at first by the remonstrances of the 
chief men of his tribe and later by the menaces of the British Gov- 
ernment, from throwing in his lot with the rebels who in 1830 attempted 
to upset the Saiyid's government. 

After Sahd^s return from Africa he endeavoured to obtain the aid 
of Sultto-bin-Saqar in his operations for the recovery of Sohar in 1831, 
but the Shaikh hung back, demanding as the price of his support the 
transfer to himself of either Dibah or Khor Fakkan, and eventually 
a raid by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi on Qasimi territory prevented his 
taking part on either side in the fighting at Sohar. The movement 
of the Abu Dhabi Shaikh was intended to embarrass Saiyid Sa'^id, who 
had declined his assistance at Sohar, probably because of the bad 
behaviour of the Bani Tas contingent in an expedition against Bahrain 
in 1828. The only one of the Pirate Coast chiefs who rallied to the 
side of Saiyid Sa^id before Sohar was consequently Rashid-bin-Hamaid, 
Shaikh of ''Ajmanj a dependent -of Sharjah : on the defeat of the Masqat 
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troops this unreliable ally changed sides and helped to complete the 
Saiyid'^s diseomfitnre. 

In 183^, on the occurrence of another rising against Saiyid Sa^id^s 
authority during his second absence in East Africa^ Shaikh Snltan-bin- 
Saqar availed himself of the opportunity to seize^ by surprise or treachery, 
Dibah and the Shamailiyah ports of Khor Fakkan and Ghallah, -which 
were thus lost to the ^Oman Sultanate, But for the timely arrival of 
two Masqat frigates, with reinforcements and stores, it is probable that 
the town of Shinas also would have fallen into his hands. 


Connection of the Wahhabi power with Pirate Coast affairs, 

1820-35. 

The prestige of the Wahhabi Amir was for a time destroyed by 
the successful operations of the Egyptian and British forces against him 
and his dependents ; but, with the withdrawal of the Egyptians from Najd 
and of the British from Qishm, his influence in ^Oman began to revive. 
Though in 1821 Sultan-bin* Saqar had already abjm'ed Wahhabi tenets, 
and though his authority was even then preponderant over that of Husain- 
bin-‘’Ali of Bams, the oflScial representative of the Wahhabi interest on the 
Pirate Coast, it was nevertheless the case that in 1823 a large proportion 
of the people were still Wahhabi in sympathy ; hut of the secular 
power of the Wahhabi Amir there was no longer a trace to be found 
in the country. 

In 1824? the Wahhabi state began to raise its head once more in 
Central Arabia ; and Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar and his chief dependent, 
Shaikh Rashid- bin- Hamaid of ^Ajman, lost no time in creating interest 
for themselves with its ruler. The negotiations were conducted quite 
openly on the part of the Shaikh of Sharjah, who pretended that they 
were necessary for his safety. 

In November 1825, in an interview with the British Resident, 
Shaikh Sultan- bin- Saqar professed great fear of the growing power of 
the Wahhabis and enquired whether he might rely on British aid in 
endeavouring to defend his independence against them ; he also asked what 
course he should follow if the Wahhabis were to make war on the Saiyid 
of Masqat and demand the assistance of Sharjah. No reply was appar- 
ently given to the question about British support, the Bombay Govern- 
ment thinking it more prudent not to publish their intention of avoiding 
a collision with Wahhabis over merely territorial matters ; but the Shaikh 
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was informed that no plea of compulsion by the Wahhabis would he 
admitted by the British Government in extenuation of piratical proceed- 
ings, and he was strongly advised to abstain from joining any combina- 
tion against His Highness of Masqat. 

In 1 830 the successes of the Wahhabis in Hasa and the prospect of 
their immediate appearance in ^Oman caused a considerable stir upon the 
Pirate Coast. The Shaikh of Sharjah, who had everything to lose by 
their return, endeavoured, while openly professing delight at their 
approach, to obtain in secret a promise of support against them from 
the British Government; hut it was explained to him that Britain had 
no end in view except the maintenance of maritime security and could 
not interfere in the internal affairs of Arabian states. A large number 
of the common people, however, as well as the Shaikhs of ^Ajman and 
IJmm-al-Qaiwain, who hoped that by some change they might be freed 
from their dependence on Sharjah, sincerely rejoiced at the appearance 
of the Wahhabis j and ‘Rashid-bin-Hamaid of ^Ajman even applied for the 
post of Wahhabi vicegerent in the country, but received the chilling 
reply that the Amir regarded, and would continue to regard, the Saiyid 
of Masqat and the Shaikh of Sharjah as the two heads of the tribes of 
^Oman. Rashid was however made the medium, in 1881, of a communi- 
cation from the Wahhabi Amir to the Governor of Bombay, in which the 
former signified a wish to be on terms of amity with the British 
Government. 

In 1838, in consequence of an internal revolution, the principality 
of Abu Dhabi fell temporarily under Wahhabi influence ; and in 1834? the 
Wahhabi representative at Baraimi interposed, on the side of the Shaikh 
of Ahu Dhabi, in the chronic feud — then at its height — between that 
ruler and the Shaikh of Sharjah. His action, however, though it 
prevented Sultan-bin- Saqar from obtaining Bedouins to beleaguer Abu 
Dhabi town on the landward side, did not seriously impress him or cause 
him to desist from hostilities. 


Relations of the Qawasim with the Persian Coast, 1820-35. 

The Qawasim had still a close connection with the coast of Persia, 
where Lingeh was governed by a family of their tribe ; and they seem to 
have favoured, not unnaturally, the side of the local Arab Shaikhs in the 
periodical difficulties between the latter and the central Persian Govern- 
ment. 



In 1832 Shaikh Nasir, a hereditary Governor of Bushehr who 
had been expelled by the Persian authorities^ blockaded his former 
charge and summoned the Qawasim to his aid^ promising them the 
plunder of the town if it should be taken. In response to this invita- 
tion Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, at the end of November, arrived in 
person at Bushehr with a fleet carrying from 1,000 to 1,500 men ; and 
serious mischief might have resulted had not Mr. Blane, the British 
Resident, seeing that Shaikh Nasir^s blockade had already failed and that 
there was no hope of his permanent restoration by violence, ordered th§ 
Qawasim to withdraw. This they did reluctantly and only in conse- 
quence of threats by the Resident to employ force. 


Internal affairs of the Pirate Coast, 1820-35. 

Even before the evacuation of Ras-al-Khaimah by the British forces 
Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar had stepped into the place of principal authority 
among the Qawasim. Hasan-bin-Rahmah of Ras-al-Khaimah had then 
already become subservient to him ; and the aged Husain-bin-'* Ali of 
Earns, who clung to his Wahhabi ideas and was apparently supported 
by Qadhib-bin- Ahmad of Jazirat-al-Hanara, could make no head against 
his influence. 

At the time when, in January 1823, Lieutenant McLeod^s visit to the 
Pirate Coast first laid hare to view the internal politics of the country, 
the influence and power of the Shaikh of Sharjah greatly exceeded those 
of any other chief, the ruler of Abu Dhahi, his chief competitor, 
not excepted. Sultan-bin-Saqar had now deported the old Shaikh of 
Rams to Sharjah, replacing him by Muhammad-bin-’Abdur Rahman, 
the son of a former Shaikh; his own brother Muhammad he had 
placed over Ras-al-Khaimah town, which now occupied a site on 
the mainland opposite to the peninsula ; the Shaikh of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain, ^Abdullah-bin-Rashid, owned him for his liege-lord ; and on 
the coast northwards of Sharjah the only chief who considered himself 
independent was Rashid-bin-Hamaid, the Shaikh of ^Ajman. This last 
obstacle in the way of his complete supremacy Sultan-hin-Saqar was 
extremely anxious to remove, and, as evidence of his rights over 
^Ajman, he referred the Resident to the preliminary agreement made 
between himself and General Sir W. Grant Keir in 1820, which expressly 
covered ^Ajman ; hut the force of the argument as proving the perma? 
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nent subordination of 'Ajman was not admitted^ and the Shaikh was 
further informed that the British Government took no interest in hie 
claims to suzerainty over other chiefs. 

Lieutenant McLeod^ dissenting from the current view that the 
ruling Shaikh of Sharjah was little better than a monster in human 
shapOj described him at this time as a turbulent and ambitious man, but 
superior in ability, as well as in most other respects, to his neighbours. 
The establishment of Shaikh Sultan's power over the whole Pirate Coast 
might, he reported, possibly be advantageous to Government ; but it 
should be understood that, as no Shaikh was absolute even in his own 
tribe, so the hegemony of Sharjah over the other principalities would be 
nominal at the best j and the Resident foresaw trouble from the 
rancorous hatred of its ruler for Saiyid Sa^id of Masqat. 

The principality of Dibai, still governed by Zaid- bin- Saif, the uncle 
of the Shaikh, was at this time dependent on that of Abu Dhabi, of 
which the ruler was Tahnun-bin-Shakhbut ; and both of these states, 
which were military and pastoral rather than maritime in their condition, 
generally inclined to alliance with Masqat. 

The Qawasim, whose extreme poverty and fewness of resources were 
now for the first time set in a clear light, still built their boats entirely 
of Indian teak ; their warlike stores were obtained from Bahrain, from 
the Persian ports of the lower Gulf, and from Masqat ; and their arms, 
mostly taken from prizes, were commonly of Persian manufacture. 
None of the chiefs possessed more than three or four boats except 
Sultan-bin-Saqar who had at least 30 fine vessels, each capable of 
containing 50 to 100 men; and it was strongly suspected that most of 
these were over three years old and had been hidden away by the Shaikh, 
instead of being surrendered, at the time of the British expedition. 

Oadhlb-bin- Ahmad of Jazirat-al-Hamra was now dead ; in 1824 his 
successor was removed by Sultan-bin-Saqar to make way for a more 
pliant representative in the person of one Ahmad-bin-' Abdullah; and 
about the same time the Shaikh of 'Ajman also bowed to the inevitable 
and acknowledged the overlordship of Sharjah. In 1825 Shaikh Sultan, 
having acquired infiuence at Dibai by his own marriage with the sister 
of the young Shaikh, was scheming to obtain actual possession of that 
place, the nearness of which to his capital would be a serious danger in 
case of its falling under inimical influences. In 1832 however, Sultan- 
bin-Saqar, made aware by experience of the disadvantages of being 
held responsible for the behaviour of minor chiefs, formally resigned his 
pretensions to suzerainty over 'Ajman and Umm-al-Qaiwain ; and in 
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1883 he sustained a serious reverse at Abu Dhabi which cannot but 
have lowered his prestige. 

Meanwhile;, in 18‘28^ the town of Ras-al-Khaimah had begun to I'ise 
once more on its original site^ the ruins of the old town serving as quar-^ 
ries of material for the new j the wall across the isthmus on the landward 
side of the town had already been restored ; and a square tower had been 
built on a mound which marked the place of a former principal 
fortification. 

It is unnecessary here to do more than refer to the acts of war between 
Sharjah and Abu Dhabi which took place in 1825 in connection with the 
Baraimi-Dairah quarrel^ and which have already been mentioned above. 

In February 1829 8ultan-bin-Saqai% irritated by a constant coali- 
tion against himself between the Saijid of Masqat and the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabij took advantage of the failure of the joint expedition of 
those two powers against Bahrain to declare war against Abu Dhabi ; 
and very soon^ by means of a blockade, he succeeded in reducing to 
severe straits the principal and only town belonging to his rival. 
The prospect of exclusion from the approaching pearl fishery was how- 
ever equally disagreeable to both sides; and in June 1829, by the 
mediation of Muhammad-bin-Qadhib, Shaikh of Lingeb, peace was 
arranged on condition that neither party should interfere any more 
with the subjects or dependents of the other. 

In 1831 trouble was renewed in consequence of the curious im- 
broglio, already described, which resulted in 1831 from the operations 
of Saiyid Sa^Id of Masqat against Sobar. The Shaikh of ^Ajman, 
on his return from Sohar, found that his town had been plundered 
and the flocks of his subjects raided by Bani Yas and Manasir 
despatched by Shaikh Tahnuh-bin-Shakhbut ; and w^ar against Abu 
Dhabi was immediately declared on his part and on that of the Shaikh 
of Sharjah. A peace was shortly patched up by the Shaikh of Lingeh, 
no doubt with the object of postponing matters until the end 
of the pearl season ; but in September it was broken by subjects of 
Sharjah, who attacked two pearl boats of the Bani Yas near Bahrain, 
an act to which the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi immediately replied by 
seizing 14 vessels of the Qawasim that happened to call at his port for 
provisions. A partial adjustment of claims now took place, but in 
December 1881 the situation was again strained; no further serious 
operations however took place. 

In 1883, encouraged by a split among the Bani Yas and the 
secession of the Al Bu Falasah section and others from Abu Dhabi 

to Dibai, Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar resolved on a supreme attempt to 
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overthrow, once for all, the power of his hated rival the Bani Yas 
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All Sharjah subjects having been hurriedly recalled from the pearl 
banks in the height of the diving season, much to their discontent, 
a naval expedition against Abu Dhabi was prepared without 
delay; it consisted of 22 boats carrying 520 Qawasim, under the 
command of Shaikhs Sultan-bin- Saqar and Hasan-bin-Rahmahj and 
of 80 boats manned by 700 of the Al Bu Falasah and other refugees at 
Dibai. On the afternoon of the 10th September 1883 the Qawasim 
and their allies landed at a point about four miles from Abu Dhabi, 
which town they expected to find almost deserted and to capture 
without difficulty on the morrow ; but the Shaikhs of the Bani Y as had 
received sufficient notice of the intended attack to collect a large 
number of their own tribe and of Manasir Bedouins; and, when the 
sun rose, the invaders discovered that they were surrounded by a vastly 
superior force. Seized by panic they fled to their vessels ; but most 
of these, left high and dry by the tide, were not available for escape. 
Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar himself was nearly drowned by the sinking of a 
small boat, in which he had put to sea along with four of his slaves. The 
losses of the Qawasim on this occasion amounted to SO men killed, 
including a brother of the Shaikh of Lingeh ; and six of their vessels, 
one a Batil, were taken. Of the Bani Yas allies 15 were killed, and 235 
were taken prisoners and compelled to return to their homes at Abu 
Dhabi, while of the 80 boats contributed by the Bani Yas dissidents no 
less than 60 were captured. 

The Shaikh of Sharjah did not, however, abandon his enterprise, 
but by means of alliances with the Shaikhs of ^Ajman and Lingeh got 
together a fresh fleet, which sailed from Dibai on the 9th of November 
1883. Having arrived before Abu Dhabi, Sultan-bin-Saqar during 
three days endeavoured to take the place by direct naval attack ; but his 
attempts were defeated by a large mixed garrison of townsmen and 
Bedouins, whose fire from six or seven large vessels moored by iron chains 
to the shore was very effective and even damaged the Baghlah of 
Shaikh Sultan himself, A blockade was accordingly substituted on the 
part of the Qawasim, by which the defenders of the town soon 
found themselves reduced to serious straits ; and the departure of Saiyid 
Sa^id from Masqat to his African possessions destroyed, about the same 
time, their last hope of assistance from without. To add to the 
troubles of the besieged, thirty of their boats were captured by the 
Qawasim at some distance from Abu Dhabi ; ten of their men were 
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killed in an engagement witli the people of Dibai ; and a caravan of 50 
camels bringing dates from Baraimi to Abn Dhabi was inte 2 'cepted by 
the enemy. 

The garrison^ however^ did not lose hearty but under cover of 
night sent three large vessels carrying 500 men to sea; these were 
pursued by a detachment of SO sail from the blockading fleets but were 
not overtaken. The first exploit of the escaped vessels was the capture 
of an “’Ajman Baqarah near Bustaneh ; out of the crew of eight men> 
seven were put to death. They then attacked a Masqat Baghlah^ 
killed five of her crew^ and plundered her of a quantity of dates, Rs. 8,000 
in cash and all her guns, — a piratical proceeding for which they after- 
wards voluntarily accounted to the Masqat authorities without the 
intervention of the British Resident. After this, a pmsuing Qasimi 
squadron coming in sight, they made sail for home and regained Abu 
Dhabi in safety. 

Meanwhile Shaikh Khalifah-bin-Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi had 
succeeded in inflicting deterrent punishment on the Ghafalah and other 
Bedouin tribes who had assisted the people of Dibai in cutting off 
his supplies by land, and the discomforts endured by the crews of 
the blockading fleet were hardly less than those which the inhabit- 
ants of the beleaguered town suffered ; for the provisions and water of 
the fleet had to be obtained from Lingeh and Ras-al-Khaimah, and 
each individual on board was required to make the arrangements for 
his own supply. Finally, in 1864, a peace was arranged through the 
Shaikh of Lingeh, the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi restoring all the vessels 
which he had captured since the beginning of the war and the Shaikh 
of Sharjah withdrawing his blockade. 

The peace was not of long duration. A foray in Q^asimi territory by 
jManasir Bedouins, dependent on Abu Dhabi, led to retaliation by the 
seizure upon the pearl banks of ten Bani Y as boats, together with their 
crews of 80 men and pearls to the value of Rs. 4,000. This rupture 
having obliged the Shaikhs to withdraw their subjects from the banks, 
a penalty severely felt by both. Shaikh Khalifah of Abu Dhabi was 
persuaded to send his father Shaikh Shakhbut as an envoy to Sharjah 
with proposals of peace, and a stable treaty was at length arranged. 
In regard to the Bani Yas domiciled at Dibai it was settled that they 
should henceforward be regarded as subjects of Sharjah. 

The exhausting vvar which we have just described, perhaps the 
most persistently waged of any that ever occurred between Shaikhs of 
the Pirate Coast, had undoubtedly an excellent effect in. preparing the 
way for the conclusion of the first Maritime Truce in 1 885. 
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The insufficiency of the General Treaty of Peace for the purpose of 
maintaining security at sea was now fully apparent; for it did not 
prohibit regular maritime warfare^ and experience had shown that in the 
Persian Gulf such warfare must usually be expected to degenerate into 
indiscriminate piracy. 

The need of further restrictions seems to have been felt even by the 
chiefs themselves. The Shaikh of Sharjah, in 1827, and the Shaikh of 
Bahrain, in 18^8, argued earnestly that under Article No. 4 of the Treaty 
the British Government were bound to prevent hostilities at sea, 
whatever th«ir nature, among the pacificated Arabs ; but the reception 
by the British authorities of this suggestion was necessarily, from the 
wording of the Treaty, unfavourable. The attempt to enforce the 
provision relating to ships^ papers, it may here be remarked, had long 
been abandoned as impracticable j and in other respects, as we have seen, 
the Treaty had been found ambignous, if not unworkable. 

The British Government were as yet unwilling to assume responsi- 
bility for the prevention of all warfare at sea, especially as they foresaw 
that interference might disturb the balance of power between maritime 
principalities and others of which the power was chiefly military ; and 
in 1834 the Court of Birectors expressly ruled that it was inexpedient, 
even at the invitation of the petty Arab States, to assume anv sort of 
protectorship or arbitral authority^ over them. Nevertheless the British 
authorities, while they continued to regard themselves as in strictness 
merely the head of a naval confederacy for the suppression of piracy, 
exerted all their influence on the side of peace, and for a time even made 
it a rule to treat as piracy all aggressions committed on the pearl hanks 
dui'ing the annual fishery ; they insisted also that the requirements of 
the Treaty of Peace should be observed even by such Arab principalities 
as were not parties to it, such as those of Qatif and Kuwait. 

These being the circumstances and the views of the principal parties, 
Captain S. Hennell, the Acting Resident in the Persian Gulf, seized the 
opportunity of the settlement with the Bani Y as to assemble some of the 
principal Shaikhs or their agents at Basidu, where, after an unavailing 
attempt had been made to adjust their claims and counter-claims, it was 
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proposed by Captain Hennell that they should agree to a Maritime 
Truce to cover the season of the approaching pearl fishery. 

This suggestion having met with general acceptance, a more formal 
meeting was held at the Bushehr Residency on the ^Ist August 1835, 
and here a document was sealed by or on behalf of the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah, Dibai, ^Ajman and Abu Dhabi, whereby they bound themselves 
to observe an inviolable truce from the 21st of May to the '21st of 
November of the same year, during which period all claims should 
remain in abeyance ; to afford redress for any infraction of the truce by 
their respective subjects ; and, in case of any aggression being committed 
upon their subjects, not to retaliate, but to report the matter to the 
British political or naval authorities. The Resident on his part was 
careful to explain to the parties, before execution of the agreement, that 
any breach of the truce, when once established, would be treated as a 
case of piracy, and that no regard would be paid to the existence of a 
state of war on land. 

The Shaikh of Bahrain, who was amenable to British influence and 
between whom and the Saiyid of ^Oman there was at the time a 
prospect of war, was not invited to subscribe to the Truce ; but every- 
where its conclusion was hailed with delight by those interested in the 
pear] trade, - in some eases almost the entire population. The importance 
of Captain Hennells achievement may be judged by the fact that, before 
this, some of the pearl merchants of Sharjah had actually offered to pay 
§ 20 a year to the British Government for.each pearl boat of which the 
safety at sea should be guaranteed. 

From 1835 onwards Trucial ''Oman becomes the most appropriate 
name for the country hitherto known as the Pirate Coast, and it? 
chiefs may henceforth be correctly described as " the Trucial Shaikhs.'^ 

Another suggestion made by Captain Hennell in 1835 and well The 
received by the Shaikhs was that, for the protection of neutral commerce, 
a portion of the Gulf on the Persian side should be placed out of bounds 18S6. 
for tribal warfare, even at the times when no truce existed. On the 
recommendation of Captain Hennell the Bombay Government agreed 
that the cruising of Arabian war-boats nearer to the Persian coast than 
the islands of Bu Musa and Sirri should at all times be interdicted ; but 
Major Morison, who succeeded Captain Hennell, was able to arrange 
with the Shaikhs for the substitution of SirBu Na^air in place of the 
islands previously mentioned, by which means the area liable to distur*- 
bance was still further reduced. 

In conseq^uence of some irregular proceedings on the part of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain the restrictive line was afterwards authoritatively 
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prolonged by way o£ Halul Island, of a point 10 miles ofi Ras Eaban, 
and of the island of Ctraiyin, to Ras-az-Zor upon the coast near Kuwait. 
No formal agreement in regard to the line was ever executed; nor was 
any required. 


British relations with Trucial ^Oman, 1835-53. 
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During the eighteen years which followed the conclusion of the first 
Maritime Truce, the relations of the Trucial Shaikhs towards the British 
Government and towards one another at sea continued to be regulated 
by the General Treaty of 1820, supplemented by a series of maritime 
truces similar in their terms to that of 1835. The second and .third 
truces, concluded on the 13th of April 1836 and the 15th of April 1837 
respectively, were apparently for not more than eight months each ; but 
the period of the fom’th, signed in 1838, was fixed, at the instance of 
Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, at one year. Annual truces were arranged 
thereafter in 1839, 1840, 1841 and 184?^; but on the expiration of 
the Truce of 1840 a slight interval occurred, by which the Shaikh of 
Sharjah profited to make a naval attack on the Shaikh of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain. 

The establishment of permanent peace at sea having been proposed 
by Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar in 1837, the attention of the Bombay Gov* 
ernment was directed to the question ; and, in 1841, they expressed a wish 
that a truce for more than a year might, if possible, be arranged. 
Although the Shaikhs as a whole were not adverse to a lengthened truce, 
considerable doubt was felt by Captain Hennell, the Resident, as to the 
expediency of any change ; he feared that a prolonged or permanent 
maritime truce would impose an intolerable strain on the propensities 
of the Arabs to wrong-doing and retaliation, and might so lead to a 
breakdown of the whole trucial system ; and he foresaw that it would 
operate to the disadvantage of the Qawasim, who were predominant at 
sea but suffered severely from the depredations of the Bani Yas on land. 
It was also apprehended that the difficulty and responsibility of settling 
by peaceful means quarrels that would ordinarily be decided by the 
sword, a duty which would necessarily devolve on the British Govern- 
ment as guarantor of the truce, might prove excessive. In the end the 
matter was left by Government to the experience and discretion of 
Captain Hennell, who justified the confidence reposed in h im by 
negotiating a truce, upon the usual conditions, for an extended period of 
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10 years from tlie 1st of June 1843. In the eyes of even the Qasimi 
Shaikh the prospect of an undisturbed pearl fishery year by year outdid 
in attractiveness the possibility of taking naval revenge at intervals upon 
his military rival the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. 

The idea underlying the Maritime Truces was^ on the part of the 
British authorities^ the prevention of piracy^ as distinct from its punish- 
ment under the Treaty of 1820 ; and the truces were regarded as a 
natmral corollary to the suppression of crime at sea^ inasmuch as they 
provided a guarantee for the free exercise of other maritime callings by 
tribes formerly piratical. The result of the truces^ within the limits 
which bounded them, was beneficial in the highest degree. The danger, 
at times apprehended, of hostilities at sea between a signatory and a 
non-signatory power never took actual shape ; and from engaging as 
allies in the naval wars of non- signatory powers, as one or more of them 
might have done upon opposite sides, — ^this being a case not provided for 
in their engagements, — the I'mcial Shaikhs were firmly, and successfully 
dissuaded by the local British authorities. 

A point more than once debated in the early years of the trucial 
system was the proper treatment thereunder of attacks by land parties 
upon the crews of fishing boats drawn up in creeks or backwaters, 
often at a distance from their own port. It was held by the 
Resident, in whose view the Shaikhs eventually acquiesced, that such 
attacks were a form of land warfare and as such were not prohibited by 
the terms of the Maritime Truce. 

Trivial cases of aggression, chiefly at the pearl banks, by boat upon 
boat were still not infrequent j they were almost invariably due to the 
absconding of indebted divers or other pearl operatives from the jurisdic- 
tion of one Shaikh to that of another, and they generally took the 
form of an attempt to capture the debtor, or to recover the amount of his 
debt, from the boat or the tribe to which he had attached himself. The 
settlement of such cases was felt to be a delicate matter, for enforcement of 
extradition by the British authorities might involve a high degree of 
interference on their part in local affairs and might destroy an important 
safeguard against oppression of their subjects by the Shaikhs. Endeavours 
were accordingly made to induce the Shaikhs to come to an understanding 
on the subject, independently of any guarantee by the British Government 
for its observance ; but they failed, partly because of the reluctance of the 
Arab to surrender in any circumstances the fugitive who has taken 
refuge with him, and partly in consequence of an idea entertained by 
each chief that his own government was the most attractive to strangers 
and would be the chief loser by a check upon migration. For the 
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solution of this difficulty^ finally attained in ] 879; the time was not yet 
ripe. 

The principal infractions of the Treaty of Peace of 18^0 and of 
the Maritime Truce at the time in force may now be placed on 
record ; but in doing so it is unnecessary to distinguish between the 
two classes; for all aggressions at sea were now equally included in the 
piratical category. The much less serious character; on the whole, of 
the offences committed during this period is a clear testimony to the 
progress made, under the Treaty of Peace alone; in the years preceding. 

In 1837 an ordinary piracy was committed on a boat belonging to 
Bandar ^Abbas by inhabitants of Hairah village ; but the Shaikh of 
Sharjah; whose subjects the pirates were, of his own accord compelled 
them to make restitution. 

In 1838 two Qasimi subjects^ Sultan-bin- Sohar and Muhammad-bin- 
Sohar, brothers; attacked and plundered a Kharag boat at the northern 
end of the Persian Gulf, killing several persons ; and they also looted, 
in the vicinity of Pas-al-Hadd; a vessel belonging to the Batinah coast. 
Sultau; having been captured at Lingeh, was delivered over by the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf to the Shaikh of the Ka’ab, whose 
interest in the case will be explained further on ; but Muhammad and a 
Nakhuda who had been associated with him in his misdeeds, on their 
surrender by Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar after severe treatment at Sharjah, 
were released by the British authorities with a light additional punish- 
ment. Also in 1838; a Baqarah belonging to Khaburah in the ''Oman 
Sultanate was stealthily pursued by a Baqarah of Dibai to an anchorage 
at Barkah and there, at night but not unawares, attacked. Of nine men 
on board the Khaburah vessel, six were wounded and two subsequently 
died ; but blood-mcney and other compensation were exacted in full from 
the aggressors by the British authorities through the Shaikh of Dibai, 

In 1840 some petty controversies took place on the pearl banks, and 
elsewhere at sea, between subjects of Abu Dhabi and Dibai and between 
subjects of Sharjah aiid Abu Dhabi ; but they were unaccompanied hy 
bloodshed or extreme violence and were adjusted by the H esident under 
the terms of the Maritime Truce. More serious was the plunder by Bin- 
' Askar, a member of the rebellious Qiibaisat section of the Bani Yas, in 
his flight with a number of companions from Abu Dhabi to Dibai, of two 
Baqarahs owned by Bani Yas and containing pearls of high value ; nor did 
the Shaikh of Dibai at once comply with the demand of the British 
authorities, that Bin-’ Askar should be handed over to his own Shaikh. 

The ruler of Dibai also became liable about this time for compensa- 
tion on account of an Abu Dhabi boat, which some of his subjects, mov- 
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ing by water and not by land^ had discovered in a creek and there broken 
up in reprisal for a land raid by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. 

In 184^1^ as the Dibai Shaikh persisted in his refusal to satisfy the 
claims outstanding against him^ some of which arose from the petty 
disputes on the pearl banks already mentioned^ a British sqiiadron includ- 
ing the steam frigate Sesostris^^’ Commodore Brucks^ was sent against 
his town. After two shells from the 8-iixch guns of the Sesostris had 
been fired over the place^ he consented to pay $400 as compensation^ and 
to surrender the Baq^arahs brought b3’' Bin-^ Askar from Abu Dhabi^ with 
their fittings. In the same year a boat belonging to a respectable member 
of the '^Amair of Hasa was plundered by pirates while stranded between 
Zakhnuniyah Island and Bahrain, one of the crew being killed and 
others wounded j and, as the criminals were shown to be Manaslr and Bani 
Yas of the Hawamil section, a demand was made on the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi for redress. He at once took personal action by sea and other 
vigorous action by land against the offending communities, with the 
result that, notwithstanding the remoteness of their habitat, one of their 
boats was destro^^ed and five of their bad characters were captured 
together with their families and 50 camels. 

In 1844, a Qasimi subject having seized a person of the Ka^ab tribe 
from a Dibai boat on the pearl banks, as related further on, some men of 
Dibai ventured to retaliate by plundering a Baqarah of Sharjah ; but the 
Shaikh of Dibai, Maktum-bin-Butai, who had profited by experience and 
was now a thorough-going supporter of British policy, repudiated the act, 
restored the property taken, and, after punishing the perpetrators, 
obliged them to lodge security for their future good behaviour with the 
British Residency Agent at Sharjah. The Ka^ab case abovementioned 
and some others which had occurred at the pearl fishery made it necessary 
for the Resident, Colonel Hennell, to enforce respect for' the Ten Years/ 
Maritime Truce, then recently concluded, by demanding reparation and 
security for the future from the aggressors, who were subjects of Sharjah ; 
and, with the ready concuiTence of Shaikh Sultaii-biii-Sa<jar, these were 
immediately afforded. Meanwhile a fresh claim against Sljarjah had 
arisen through the conduct of an infuriated pearl diver of that port, who, 
after firing with his matchlock on an Ajman boat, boarded it and did some 
execution among the crew with a spear and an iron mace ; but the further 
requisition on the Shaikh of Sharjah which this incident necessitated was 
satisfied with the same alacrity as the former. In both cases the demands 
of the Resident were conveyed to Sharjah by a ship of war. 

At the beginning of 1845 an affair occurred which illustrated in a 
remarkable manner the growth of a more orderly spirit, in matters marx- 
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time; among the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman. Two vessels with rice; 
bound from Lingeh to Sharjah; attempted to make the ^ Ajman creek in a 
storm ; one was wrecked at the entrance; but the other succeeded; with 
the loss of a part of her cargO; in reaching the inner harbour. Here she 
would certainly have been plundered but for the exertions of the Shaikh; 
■^Abdul •’AziZ; and his brother, who, hastening to the beach and drawing 
their swords, swore to cut down the first man who should tamper with 
the vessel or her cargo. For his spirited conduct on this occasion the 
Shaikh received through the Resident the special thanks and commenda- 
tions of Government. 

In 1849 and 1850 a number of claims relating to the seizure and 
counter-seizure of slaves from boats at sea arose between the people of 
Abu Dhabi and Dibai ; but, with the assistance of the Resident, they were 
all satisfactorily adjusted. In the autumn of 1850, however, a case of a 
gravity now unusual occurred in the capture of a Hamriyah boat and 
the mm'der of two of her crew by subjects of Abu Dhabi. The Tigris, ” 
Lieutenant Manners, and the Euphrates,'''^ Lieutenant Tronson, were 
at once despatched to Abu Dhabi town and intimidated the Shaikh by 
approaching within efEective range of the shore, — an operation hitherto 
unattempted at Abu Dhabi ; and, perhaps in consequence of this manoeuvre, 
they had no difiiculty in obtaining satisfaction of the claim that they 
brought, which was for $600 as blood- money and the restoration of the 
boat and property taken. 

In the spring of 1852 a piracy was committed in Zanzibar waters, 
upon a Zanzibar craft, by a Baghlah of which the owner resided at Ras-al- 
Khaimah; but the slowness of communication in those days between 
Bushehr and East Africa greatly protracted the case, and at the 
time of the conclusion of the Perpetual Treaty of Peace in 1853 it was 
still unsettled. The Qasimi Shaikh at first sought to evade responsibil- 
ity on the plea that the entire crew of the pirate boat were natives 
of Qasbiyat in Batinah, and therefore subjects of Masqat ; but in the 
end he seems to have agreed to pay whatever compensation might be 
assessed. Likewise in the spring of 1852, a boat, belonging to Bani Yas 
seceders established at Dohah in Qatar but carrying passengers for Dibai, 
was seized off Abu Dhabi town, and then and there appropriated with 
aU that she contained. This affair being regarded not as a legiti- 
mate act of sovereignty over rebellious subjects but as an infraction 
of the Maritime Truce, the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was immediately 
called to account ; and, though he had in the beginning professed to 
act under an authorisation by the Wahhabi Amir to coerce the dissident 
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Bani Yas by confiscating tbeir boatSj be found no difficulty in accom- 
modating himself to the Resident's demands^ made known to him 
through Commodore Robinson. 

The Native Agent established at Sharjah in 1823 was now^ appar- 
ently^ the medium of all ordinary communications between the Resident 
and the Trucial Shaikhs. 

The incumbent during a considerable part of the formative period 
now under consideration^ when the personal character of the functionary 
must have been a matter of great importance, was one Mulla Husain. 
The relations of Mulla Husain with Shaikh Salih, a brother of Shaikh 
Sultan-bin-Saqar, who acted as Deputy- Governor of the town of Sharjah 
until 1838 when he was superseded, were extremely cordial ; and the 
removal of Salih was accordingly regarded by the British authorities 
with some dissatisfaction. 

In 1852 the relations between the Sharjah Shaikh and the Residency 
Agent, then Haji Ya^qub, to whom insults followed by reparation were 
twice offered, became exceedingly strained : this state of matters was 
partly due to revelations made by the Agent in connection with the 
slave trade, and it was aggravated by an order of the Court of Directors, 
that compensation payable to persons under Sharjah jurisdiction should 
not in future be handed to the Shaikh for disbursement. The order in 
question, which was issued in contrariety to the advice of the Resident, 
seems to furnish a clue to a charge of misappropria.bing money which, 
among others, the Shaikh levelled at the Agent. 

The article in the General Treaty of Peace referring to the slave 
trade, on which Government in 1823 had placed a somewhat restricted 
interpretation, was expanded during the period now in question by three 
separate treaties concluded with the Trucial Shaikhs. 

The first of these, signed in 1838, conferred on British Government 
cruisers the right to detain and search, anywhere at sea, vessels belong- 
ing to the ports of the signatories which might be suspected of carrying 
off or embarking slaves ; also the further right of seizing and confiscating 
such vessels in event of the suspicion being found correct. It does not 
appear that the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain subscribed this agree- 
ment. 
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The second treaty, that of 1839, conceded similar rights of deten- 
tion and searoli over a part of tlie Indian Ocean in regard to vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, and authorised the 
confiscation of the sanae with, their cargoes should they be found canying 
slaves. This treaty contained an express declaration that Somalis were 
“Uurr or free and therefore not liable to enslavement, and it made the 
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sale of Somalis punishable. It is not clear that tliis treaty was formally 
accepted by the Shaikh of i^jman. 

The third and last treaty^ dated 1847 and signed by all the Trucial 
Shaikhsj prohibited the exportation of slaves from the coasts of Africa 
and elsewhere on board vessels belonging to the signatories or their 
subjects or dependents ; and it conferred on British warships the power to 
detain and search suspected vessels anywhere at sea^ and to seixe and 
confiscate the same on proof of the prohibition having been violated by 
their means, 

JFrom the wording of these engagements it would appear that they 
bore no special reference to the slave trade in the Persian Gulf^ but were 
rather adjuncts to larger schemes for the suppression of the traffic on the 
coast of Africa. 


Connection of the Egyptians and the Wahhabis with Trucial 

'Omao, 1835-53. 

The external relations of the Trucial Shaikhs during the period that 
we have now reached, other than those which they had with the British 
Government, were almost exclusively with the 'Wahhabis or, at first, 
with the Egyptians, by whose power that of the Wahhabis was for a 
time superseded in Central Arabia. 

In 1839 — in disregard of a pledge not to extend his conquests in 
the direction of the Persian Gulf, given in 1 838 by Muhammad ^Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt, to Colonel Campbell, the representative of the British 
Government at Cairo — the Egyjptians occupied Hasa, appeared to contem- 
plate the reduction of Bahrain, and despatched an agent to prepare their 
way among the tribesmen of Trucial '^Oman. 'Ihese steps provoked 
countermoves on the part of the British Government, who felt their in- 
fluence in the Gulf to he imperilled by the progress of the Egyptians ; 
and in February 1839 the Political Kesident at Bushehr was expressly 
instructed to exert his influence for the purpose of checking their further 
encroachments. With the same object a visit was paid to the coast of 
Trucial 'Oman by Sir P, Maitland, the British Naval Commander-in- 
Chief in the East, in H.M.S. Wellesley and the Trucial Shaikhs, 
in the presence of Captain T. Edmunds, Assistant Political Resident, 
who accompanied the cruise, solemnly undertook to hold no friendly 
relations with the emissary of the Egyptians, but on the contrary 
to oppose him. Notwithstanding this promise the Egyptianjjagent, , 
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who w'as no other than the former Wahhabi representative Sa^ad-bin- 
Mutlaq, was alloTved by Shaikh Snltan“bin-Sat[ar to remain at Sharjah, 
where, on his arrival in March 1839, a fortified house and tower had 
been placed at his disposal by the Shaikh ; and from this point of 
vantage Sa ad at once began to intrigue, calling on the Na^im tribe 
through Shaikh Sultan- bin- Saqar to surrender Baraimi for occupa- 
tion by a garrison of Wahhabis, whom he had brought with him, and 
opening a direct correspondence with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, whose 
co-operation with themselves, in view of his previous steady opposition to 
Central Arabian influences, had been confidently anticipated by the 
British authorities. On the Na^im, who had but recently obtained or 
recovered possession of Baraimi, the threats of the Egyptian agent 
produced no effect, and the Na'’im were encouraged in their defiant attitude 
by Saiyid Hamud-bin-'Azzan of Sohar, who immediately sent his own 
brother Qais with 200 men to their assistance; but by Shaikh Ehalifah- 
bin-Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi the advances of Sa*ad-bin-Mutlaq were 
cordially received. 

The situation vis a vis of the Egyptians was now so unsatisfactory 
that Captain Hennell, the Political Resident, resolved on a personal visit 
to Bahrain and Trucial ^Oman ; he arrived off the coast of the latter on 
the 1st of July 1839 in the H.E.I. Company’s Steamer ^^Hugh 
Lindsay,’^ of which the novel and surprising evolutions were not without 
their influence on the disaffected Shaikh of Abu Dhabi.* Captain 
HennelPs enquiries showed that the Shaikhs of Dibai and Umm-al- 
Qaiwain were unfavourably disposed towards the Egyptians, but that 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was using every endeavour to supplant the 
Shaikh of Sharjah in Sa^ad-biu-Mutlaq^s favour, which Sultan-bin- 
Saqar on his part was doing his utmost to retain. From each of these 
four chiefs the Resident obtained a general written agreement to sup- 
port the policy of the British Government and to resist that of the 
Egyptians ; and in the case of Sultan-bin- Saqar a further clause was 
added, by which the Shaikh bound himself not to enter into any corre- 
spondence or treaty with Muhammad ^Ali of Egypt, his dependents, or 
any other foreign power without the consent of the British Government, 
and to regard the friends and enemies of the British as his own. The 
Shaikh of Sharjah was also furnished, at his own request, with letters 
from the Resident to himself and to Sa'ad-bin-Mutlaq representing the 

* The Hrgh Lindsay, Lieutenant Campbell, drew only eleven feet of water, and 
the power of the vessel to advance up a narrow channel against the wind greatly 
impressed the Arabs* 
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advisability of the return of the latter to Najd; and^ to satisfy the 
Shaikh^s demands for British support^ the Resident promised that, in 
case compliance virith the policy enjoined should involve him in hostili- 
ties, he should be supplied with such munitions of war as might be 
necessary and proper : this undertaking Captain Heniiell offered to 
confirm in writing on the expulsion of Sa'^ad-bin-Mutlaq. Meanwhile 
an appeal for help against Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq had reached Captain 
Hennell from the Shaikhs of Baraimi, to which that officer replied by 
encouraging them to maintain their independence, by holding out hopes 
that an Agent would be sent to reside with them., and by promising to 
supply them with ammunition, if attacked because of having conformed 
to his advice. The Resident’s letter addressed to Sa’ad-bin-Mutlaq 
contained a reference to these negotiations, and indicated that the N a’im 
of Baraimi had been taken under British protection pending a settlement 
between the British and Egyptian Governments. 

The whole of Captain HennelFs proceedings were confirmed, and 
his zeal and energy were highly applauded, by the Govern or- General of 
India ; but the project of extending British protection to Baraimi, 
indicated in the Resident’s letter to Sa’ad-hin-Mutlaq, was negatived, 
along with certain other of his proposals for more active measures 
against the Egyptians and their supporters in Eastern Arabia. The 
Government of India considered that the larger question of Egyptian 
encroachments was one for the British Cabinet ; and it is probable, 
moreover, that the anxieties of the first war in Afghanistan had by this 
time begun] to cramp their policy in other directions; but the Resident 
was authorised to pursue, and, even to extend, the policy of distribut- 
ing ammunition, etc., for use against the Egyptians. 

Tbe local results of Captain Hennell’s visit were not entirely 
satisfactory ; for, though the Egyptian agent now took his departure 
for ’Oqair, the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, in violation of the spirit of his 
freshly-formed obligations and in the interest — as was supposed — of 
Sa’ad-bin-Mutlaq, proceeded in person against the Na’im of Baraimi; 
but the Na’im, though disappointed in this emergency of the help of 
the Shaikh of Sharjah, stood firm and even repulsed the attacks of 
Khalifah-bin-Shakhbut with such vigour as to make him desirous of 
peace for the sake of his Bedouin supporters. At this juncture the 
Resident intervened and required the Shaikh to make such repara’ 
tion as should be satisfactory to the Na’im within three months, on pain 
of being considered an enemy to the British Government and of rendering 
himself liable for the payment of a lump sum of $1,000 as compensation 
to the Na^nn; and eventually Shaikh Khalifah was able to produce a letter 
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from the Na^im Shaikhs certifying that their claims had been satisfied 
and amity restored. 

In January 1840 Captain Hennell revisited the coast of Trucial 
^Oman and held a meeting at ^Ajman with the Shaikhs of Baraimi^ whose 
position he was anxious to strengthen ; the principal figure among the 
Shaikhs was Hamud-bin-Sarur of the Shawamis division of the Na'^im^ 
the holders of the Baraiini forts. The Resident was able to effect a 
defensive alliance against all enemies between the Na^im and the 
Dhawahir inhabiting the Oasis^ whose mutual hostility had hitherto 
been a source of weakness ; but his efforts to reconcile the Na^im with 
their neighbours the Bani Qitab were not equally successful. A judi- 
cious distribution of rice^ money and ammunition, which next took 
was designed to illustrate the advantages of the British connection and 
was so regulated as to make it clear that the favours of Government 
would be reserved for its sincere supporters. 

On the conclusion of these proceedings Captain A. Hamerton, an 
officer of the Kharag Field Force who was soon after selected to be 
Political Agent at Masqat, travelled from Sharjah to Baraimi under the 
protection of Hamud-bin-Sarur, regaining the coast at Soharin Batinah. 
He found the defences of Baraimi to consist of a main fort on the south 
side of the place, built of sun-dried bricks and about 60 paces square, 
and of a smaller one, about 800 paces to the northwards : both of these 
were constructions of Mutlaq the Wahhabi. The Shaikhs of Sharjah 
and Dibai did their utmost, by means of intrigues, to prevent Captain 
Hamerton^s journey. 

On his return to Hasa, Sa'^ad-bin-Mutlaq seems to have incurred 
the distrust of his employers and to have been sent by them under 
surveillance to Rtyadh ; but not long afterwards the Egyptian occupa- 
tion came to an end, and in May 1840 the Egyptian troops were in 
full retreat from Najd. 

The Egyptians at their withdrawal had installed Khalid as ruler 
of Najd, and reports soon became current that the new Amir cherished 
designs upon ^Oman. Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq probably still maintained a 
correspondence with the Trucial Shaikhs ; and in 1841 a letter addressed 
to him by the Shaikh of Sharjah fell into the hands of the Na^im of 
Baraimi, who found that it related to a project for their own destruction. 
In November 1841, the Amir Khalid being then at Hofuf in Hasa and 
his movements indicating an intention to proceed against ^Oman, the 
remonstrances of the British Government were conveyevd to him through 
Lieutenant J opp, who landed at ^Oqair and, after visiting the Amir at 
his headquarters, returned to the coast at Qatif. The Amir in 
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his reply denied that he entertained any designs on ^Oman ; but his 
continuance in power after this event was so brief as to leave it uncertain 
whether his assurances had been sincere. 

^Abdullah, the successor of Khalid^ during his brief tenure of power, 
opened a correspondence with the Trucial Shaikhs, in which he announced 
his intention of sending Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq as his agent to Baraimi ; but 
his letters, except that which he had addressed to the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi, were obtained by Colonel Robertson, the British Political 
Resident, who remonstrated against his proceedings on the ground that 
they might lead to a revival of piracy. '’Abdullah, in reply professed his 
abhorrence of piracy ; but he did not fail to claim the people of 'rrucial 
^Oman as his subjects. 

In July 1843, immediately on his return to power, Faisal, the 
restored Amir of Najd, informed the Shaikhs of ^ Oman by letter that 
it was his intention at the end of the hot weather to send a force under 
Sa'’ad-bin-Mutlaq to take possession of the province. Alarmed by these 
threats the Na^im of Baraimi, who had ere now by lawless acts estranged 
their former ally Saiyid Hamud of Sohar, applied for aid to the British 
Government ; but in reply they were informed that the object of the 
assistance given them in 1840 was to prevent the establishment of the 
Egyptians in the country, and that, this danger having been removed, 
it was now the intention of the British Government to withdraw from 
interference in the internal affairs of Arabia. At the same time friendly 
communications of a general nature were passing between the Bushehr 
Residency and Riyadh. 

Early in 1845 Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq, accompanied by a small force, 
arrived once more in the neighbourhood of Baraimi. His hesitating 
approach betrayed some uncertainty as to the event ; but on this 
occasion the Na^im and Dhawahir submitted without resistance, the 
Baraimi forts were at once placed in his hands, and the I’rucial 
Shaikhs hastened to do him honour. Once firmly established in his old 
headquarters he devoted his attention, with results which are described 
in the history of the ’Omto Sultanate, chiefly to squeezing 'the richer 
principali'fcies of Sohar and Masqat, but did not therefore neglect less 
valuable prey which lay within easy reach. On the contrary he at once 
engaged in intrigues to obtain possession of the town of Dhank in 
Dbahiiah, and in October he made preparations 'to seize the small oasis 
of Dhaid in the interior of Trucial ’Oman, besides which be proposed to 
build a fort on the. coast in Zora, an insulated tract between ^Ajman and 
Hamriyah. These proceedings: and his general arrogance and rapacity 
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soon brought into coalition against him on the east the Na^im tribe; 
the chief of Sohar; and the Mutawwa^ class of ^Omaii; and on the west 
all the Trucial Shaikhs except the chief of Umm-al-Qaiw’ain; whO; pro- 
bably with a view to some personal advantage; favoured the design of 
the Wahhabis on Dhaid. His enemies did not as yet venture on 
active opposition in arms to Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq ; they chose at first 
the safer course of accusing him to his master of malversation in 
respect of the revenues that he collected, — a charge which, from his 
behaviour in a settlement with the Sai^dds of Sohar and Aiasqat, seems 
to have been well-founded. At this time the Wahhabi agent^s direct 
communications with Central Arabia appear to have been broken 
by the tribes, now hostile, that lay upon the route. Sa^ad^s departure 
from Baraimi for the court of the Amir, at which he had resolved to 
appear in person' for the purpose of justifying his conduct, was 
countermanded at the last moment, on the unexpected arrival from 
Najd of an order confirming him in his appointment bufc requiring of 
him an immediate remittance in money. With the assistance of Shaikh 
Sultan-bin-Saqar, who provided a vessel, he at once despatched a quantity 
of treasure by sea to Hasa. 

The position of the Wahhabis at Baraimi remained unaltered until 
the 4th of May 1848, when Shaikh Sa^id-bin-Tahnuir of Abu Dhabi, 
taking advantage of the momentary absence of Sa^ ad-bin- Mutlaq and 
assisted by the Dhawahir tribe, suddenly captured a Wahhabi post in 
the Dhawahir country. Shaikh Sa’id was at once joined by the Na’im 
and by a contingent from Sohar under the command of Saif- bin- H am ud 
of that place ; the result was the capitulation, after a short struggle, of 
both the Wahhabi strongholds in Baraimi ; and these were immediately 
occupied by the Abu Dhabi Shaikh, while Sa’ad-bin-Mutlaq sought 
refuge at Sharjah. The son of the Sohar chief, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding, soon withdrew his support ; and the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah, Dibai and ^Ajman,* irritated at the pre-eminence so easily 
acquired by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, combined with the Wahhabis ; 
but Shaikh Sa'Id continued to maintain his position at Baraimi with 
boldness and success. At length, in February 1849, peace was arranged 
between the contending parties by an emissary of the Sharif of 
Makkah ; the conditions were apparently unfavourable to Shaikh Sa'^id, 
for they involved the restoration of the Baraimi forts to the Wahhabi 
agent and a general return to the quo ante helium. 

In November 1849 the Shaikhs of Dibai and Sharjah strongly 
urged the Wahhabi Amir to settle the emigrant Qubaisat section 

* According to one account the Shaikh of 'Ajinan (like the Shaikh of Umra-al-» 
Qui\9ain) refused to take part againt-t Sa^id-hin-Tahnun. 
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of the Bani Yas ander his own protection at Khor-al-^Odaid ; but this 
intrigue failed in consequence of prompt and successful measures by 
which the Abu Dhabi Shaikh obliged the seceders to return to their 
homes and their allegiance. 

In March 1850 Shaikh Sa^id-bin-Tahnuii^ who had since the peace 
of 1849 been carrying on negotiations with Saiyid Thuwaini^ regent of 
Masqat; for a fresh attack on the WahhabiS; sent a contingent of 400 
Bani Yas and Manasir to assist his ally in the defence of Shinas against 
the Qawasim; and himself began an attack on the Wahhabi position at 
Baraimi by destroying the inigation channels of that settlement. An in- 
terruption of his operations was threatened by the collection at Dhaid of a 
large force from Sharjah^ Dibai, 'Ajman and Umm-al-Qaiwain ; but this 
army having proceeded; after much discussion among the leaders, to 
Batinah to take part in the struggle there between the Saiyids Thuwaini 
and Qais, Shaikh Sa^id was left free to prosecute his desultory, and in 
the end ineffectual, operations against Baraimi. In the following Novem- 
ber a combined but apparently fruitless attack was made by the 
Qawasim, Bani Yas and Na^im upon the Najdi garrison of Baraimi. 
This attack was the precursor of a regular combination in 1S51 between 
the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Abu Dhabi against the Wahhabis ; but the 
alliance was due, on the part of Shaikh Sultan, merely to jealousy of the 
favour now shown by the Wahhabis to the Shaikh of Dibai, and it was 
barren of results. 

In the spring of 1853 the Trucial Shaikhs, with the exception of 
Sa^id-bin-Buti of Dibai who deputed a relation to represent him, waited 
in person upon ^Abdullah-bin-Faisal, then recently arrived in Baraimi as 
the representative of his father the Wahhabi Amir ; and so assiduous were 
they in their attentions to him, and in their rivalry for his good graces, 
that the presence of all upon the coast was not secured without some 
difficulty by Captain Kemball, when he arrived there in May 1853 for the 
purpose of concluding a Perpetual Treaty of Peace. The principal object 
of ^Abdullah-bin-Paisal during his stay at Baraimi was, as explained in 
the history of the ^Oman Sultanate, to wring the utmost possible con- 
cessions from the unfortunate ruler of Masqat, — a policy in which, need- 
less to say, he was warmly encouraged by Shaikh Sultan of Sharjah. 
Shaikh Sa’id of Abu Dhabi, on the other hand, exerted himself to prevent 
an invasion of Batinah by the Wahhabi and Qasimi forces, such as was 
proposed and at one time all but undertaken ; and the terms of peace, 
the most favourable that 'Abdullah could be persuaded to grant, were 
arranged at Sohar by the instrum6ntality of this chief ajud of a certain 
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Ahmad-as’Sadairi; who had now apparently succeeded to the position of 
Wahhabi agent at Baraimi formerly held by Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq. 


Other external relations of the Tracial Shaikhs, 1836-53. 

The Shaikh of Sharjah continued to display^ as in earlier times, a delations 
relentless animosity against the rulers of ’Oman; and in 184^ he even broke 
off negotiations for a peace, otherwise advantageous to himself, with the "Masgat. 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, merely because it would have entailed amicable 
relations with the Saiyids of Masqat and Sohar. In 1849 he was con- 
templating an attempt to recover Khor Fakkan from Saiyid Thuwaini, 
regent of Masqat, into whose hands it had fallen, as also had Ghallah ; 
but he was for the moment dissuaded by the Wahhabi agent at Baraimi 
and the Shaikh of Dibai. In 1850, supported — as has already been men- 
tioned — by his neighbours of Dibai, ^Ajman and Umm-al-Qaiwain, 

Shaikh Sultan marched to the aid of Qais-bin-’Azzan of Sohar against 
Saiyid Thuwaini ; and Shinas, Ghallah and Khor Fakkan were quickly 
taken and distributed between the allies, in whose possession they 
remained for about a year. In 1851, on the appearance before Sohar of 
Saiyid Sa^id in person, Shaikh Sultan was bought over to abandon 
dais to his fate. The army of the Saiyid, assisted by a contingent 
from Dibai, then recovered Sohar and Shinas with little difficulty ; but 
Ghallah and Khor Fakkan appear to have remained in the hands of the 
Sharjah Shaikh, who thus profited by the war to the extent of regaining 
his lost possessions in Shamailiyah. 

Some of the Trucial Shaikhs continued to follow with interest the Eelationswith 
fortunes and disputes of their Arab kinsmen settled on the Persian ^^Persian 
littoral ; but they were generally restrained by the influence of the Coast. 
British Political Resident from active interference upon that side. In 
1835 the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain was withheld from sending help 
to the Kl ^Ali of Charak, his ancestral dependents ; and in 18S7 the 
Shaikh of Sharjah was similarly prevented from supporting the people 
of Tavuneh against those of Charak. 

There was occasional friction between the Ka^ab Shaikh of Persian Eelationswith 
’Arabistan and the Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman. The seizure of a Ka^ah the in 
subject by Qasimi pirates iu 183S, together with the steps taken in 
connection with it by the British authorities, has been mentioned in a 
previous paragraph ; but this affair, though the victim was among the 
wealthiest and most valued of Shaikh Thamir’s supporters, gave rise to 
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Eolations 

Bahrain. 


no serious difficulties,, for the Ka’ab chief mollified by the surrender of 
the chief criminalj accepted the assurances of the British Resident that 
the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Lingeh and their subjects as a whole were 
innocent. The Qawasim, apparently expecting severe reprisals^ had in 
the meanwhile formed their l^asrah-bound vessels, 2^ in all, into a fleet 
sailing together for mutual protection. 

In December 1841 a case much more difficult of settlement arose 
through the seizure at Muhammareh of a Batil belonging to Abu Dhabi ; 
this act was committed under the orders of Shaikh Paris, the Ka*ab 
chief of the day, who justified it by reference to an untenable claim of 
his own, more than 80 years old, against the Bani Yas tribe. After a 
protracted controversy, of which the particulars are described in the 
history of ^Arabistan, the Batil was returned to the owners through the 
British authorities in May 1845. 

The intervention of the Trucial Shaikhs in Bahrain affairs was now 
discountenanced by the British Government in the same manner as 
their interference in Persia. In 1843 permission to assist the ex-chief 
of Bahrain, ^Abdullah-bin-Ahmad, was positively refused to the 
Shaikhs of Sharjah and Dibai by whom it had been sought, and the 
more prudent Shaikh of Abu Dhabi himself voluntarily declined to 
listen to overtures from the other contending faction in Bahrain. In 
July 1851, however, the questions pending between the Shaikh of 
Bahrain and the Wahhabi Amir were amicably adjusted by the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, in whose conduct upon this occasion there was nothing 
reprehensible. 


Internal affairs of Trucial ^Oman, 1835-53. 


heading 

tnotiyes. The internal history of Trucial '’Oman at this time, relating chiefly 
to petty wars among the principalities, is confusing and monotonous ; 
but it is not altogether without meaning or explanation. The central 
fact is a contest for the general paramountoy between the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah and Abu Dhabi : a contest in which, after the first, the power of 
Sharjah appeared relatively to decline, and one by which the Shaikh of 
Dibai, who held the balance of power, profited so largely and so 
unscrupulously that the principals from time to time forgot their 
feud in an endeavour to exterminate him by united action. 

Besides hostilities treaceable to the antagonism between Sharjah 
an Abu Dhabi there was, however, much desultory fighting due to 
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predatory raids and the reprisals which they provoked ; and some inci- 
dents of considerable importance arose out of aggressions by the Shaikh 
of Sharjah on his smaller neighbours'. About L84?0 it was clearly the 
ambition of the Shaikh of Sharjah to reduce Umm-al-Qaiwain, h^jman, 
and even Dibai to dependence upon himself. 

In May 1838 Shaikh Khalifah of Abu Dhabi^ in whose mind the Relations be- 
secession of the Al Bu Falasah to Dibai still rankled deeply^ made a AMPliabia^d 
sudden raid upon that place in the absence of the inhabitants at the ^ 838 . 

pearl banks^ captured a tower upon the sea face^ and, after placing a 
garrison of his own in it, withdrew. On receiving news of the 
incident the Al Bu Falasah at once returned from the pearl fishery and, 
assisted by Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar of Sharjah, dislodged the intru- 
ding Bani Yas after three days*^ operations ; they also destroyed the 
tower. Bickerings followed, but in the end a settlement was effected, 
and the boats of Dibai and Abu Dhabi were enabled to return to the 
pearl banks before the close of the^ season. 

In 1839 a blood-feud arose between the people of Dibai and those of 1839 . 
Umm-al-Qaiwain ; it led to hostilities between the Shaikhs of Sharjah 
and Umm-al-Qaiwain and is therefore treated of in a later paragraph. 

A year later the hand of M aktum-bin-Buti, Shaikh of Dibai, was i84o. 
shown in the domestic affairs of the Qasimi principality by Shaikh 
Saqar-bin-Sultan*'s proclaiming his independence, in the town of Sharjah, 
of his father, the Qasimi Shaikh ; and on the failure of this cotbp 
iVetati during the continuance of . which the influence of Shaikh 
Maktum had dominated Sharjah, the rebellious son was provided at Dibai 
with a refuge from his father^s- vengeance. Seemingly stung to fury 
by these proceedings. Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar underwent a recon- 
ciliation with his arch-enemy. Shaikh Khalifah of Abu Dhabi, and it 
was agreed between them that, on the capture of Dibai, the to\vn should 
be completely destroyed and the inhabitants obliged to remove to Abu 
Dhabi or Sharjah ^ the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain also, having 
been placated by Shaikh Sultan, was persuaded to join in the arrange- 
ment. When matters had reached this point the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
with a falseness almost incredible even in one so celebrated for that 
quality, suddenly accepted the submission of the Shaikh of Dibai, 
which was accompanied by a gift of $ 1 , 000 , and withdrew, leaving his 
indignant allies to conclude the affair as they best could. 

In 1841 Dibai was much weakened by the exodus of 500 discon- ^841. 
tented Al Bu Mahair, who settled at Sharjah ; and at the same time 
the prevalence of a virulent fever in the town of Dibai caused a number 
of the inhabitants to desert it and settle temporarily, with the written 
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permission of Shaikh Sultan^ at the place called Dairah which in 
1824-1827 had been the cause of a serious dispute between the Shaikhs 
of Sharjah and Abu Dhabi. Finding Dibai almost undefended in con- 
sequence of these events and of the departm^e of the men of the A1 Bu 
Falasah to the pearl fishery, the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, after securing 
the neutrality of the Bani Qitab and other Bedouin tribes, made a dash 
with 150 men upon the town, which he took and plundered, ravaging 
the date groves, destroying all provisions found, and burning a Batil, 
the property of Shaikh Maktum, on board of which two men also 
were killed. The Shaikh of Dibai at once applied to the Shaikh of 
Sharjah, who came to his aid with 200 men ; but, while the allied 
force did not venture to attack the invaders, now in occupation of 
Jumairah, the enterprising Khalifah-bin-Shakhbut sent out a raiding 
party which looted the village of Khan in their rear, carrying off 
fifteen slaves, and returned to headquarters in safety. The Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi then retired to his own territory, whence he afterwards 
attempted a surprise on the towns of Dibai, Sharjah and Ras-al- 
Khaimah ; but this time, finding the enemy everywhere prepared to 
receive him, he was obliged to retreat with the loss of a few men and 
of his own riding camel. 

In April of the following year it was suggested to Shaikh Khalifah 
that he, with the other Trucial Shaikhs, should enter into an engage- 
ment to abstain from mutual aggressions by land as well as by sea 
during the approaching pearl season; but the Shaikh, who was still smart- 
ing under the iU success of his latest raid, declined to consider the 
suggestion, and even proceeded to detach Shaikh Maktum from Shaikh 
Sultan as a preliminary to a fresh attack on the latter. He remained 
quiescent, however, during the summer months ; and in October 1842, 
unusual cordiality then prevailing between himself and Shaikh Maktum, 
the latter undertook to arrange a peace with Sharjah ; but the Sharjah 
Shaikh refused to abandon his enmity with the Saiyid of Masqat, 
which was an indispensable condition, and the negotiations accordingly 
failed. 

In March 1843 the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi paid a visit to the Shaikh 
of Dibai, and, much to the chagrin of the Shaikh of Sharjah, their friend- 
ship appeared to be confirmed. 

A raid by 150 camel-riders of the Bani Yas was next conducted by 
Sultan, a brother of the Abu Dhabi Shaikh, against the allies of the 
Qawasim ; and, all in the space of seven days, the Bani Clitab had three 
men killed and 7 0 camels taken, a caravan bound from Baraimi to Sharjah 
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was plundered^ and three of the Na^im were slain^ the raiders themselves 
returning home with the loss of only two men killed and two wounded. 

Tn July a hollow peace put an end^ temporarily, to the war ; but in 
A.ugust, at the instigation it was believed of the Shaikh of Dibai, Shaikh 
Khalifah-bin-Shakhbut with a considerable force of horse and camelry 
ravaged the territories of the Bani Qitab^ Ghafalah and Na'^im and 
carried off a number of their camels, which had been collected for safety 
at Dhaid while the owners themselves were absent on a foray in the 
Batinah district. Promises to restore the booty taken were given by the 
Bani Yas, but they were not fulfilled. 

In November 1813, in conseq^uence of an attack by Ghafalah on a 
Dibai caravan. Shaikh Maktum carried fire and sword into the country 
of that tribe and of the Na^im, who were allies of Shaikh Sultan-bin- 
Saqar, and the result was an approach to a rupture between the two 
Shaikhs ; but the Qasimi Shaikh from prudential motives so hung back 
that even the Ghafalah, incensed at his desertion, turned their arms 
against him and threatened to transfer their allegiance to the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi. An inhabitant of Sharjah having been killed by the hand 
of a brother of Shaikh Maktum, a crisis again ocouri’ed, and again passed 
over harmlessly. Finally, a direct collision took place in the interior 
between the Ghafalah and the Shaikh of Dibai and several men were killed 
on either side : the Shaikh was victorious, but lost the sight of one eye. 

In July 1844i the Shaikh of Sharjah set about trying to recover his 
lost influence with the tribes of the interior ; but in Bedouin state-craft he 
showed himself no match for Khalifah-bin-Shakhbut, who, in the course 
of a summer tour, succeeded in attaching to his cause even the tribes 
that he had most recently plundered. At Baraimi the Abu Dhabi 
Shaikh held a gathering of his friends and allies, which was attended by 
Saiyid Hamud-bin-^Azzan, the ruler of Sohar, and Saiyid Qtahtan-bin- 
Saif, Deputy- Governor of Shinas ; but Shaikh Maktum of Dibai, who 
was invited to present himself for a settlement of his differences with the 
Ghafalah, thought it more prudent to excuse himself and sent his brother 
Sa^id in his room. 

In 1846 the whole of the Trucial Coast was involved in war by the 
ambition of Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, whose object still appeared to be 
the annexation of Umm-al-Qaiwain and ' Ajman and the crippling of 
Dibai. The threatened chiefs combined in self-defence against the Shaikh 
of Sharjah, who in his turn persuaded Sa^id-bin-Tahndn, a new Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, unversed as yet in Gasimi duplicity, to enter with him 
into a counter-alliance. We are not here concerned with the conduct of 
the Umm-al-Gaiwain or of tihe Ajman Shaikh, though the steadfastn ess 
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of the former had a strong influence on events^ but shall confine our atten- 
tion to the dispute between Sharjah and Dibai and its results. 

The immediate cause of quarrel was a resolve by Sultan- bin-S a qar 
to set limits to the growth of Dibai by building .a number of towers at 
Abu Hail, a place situated on the coast of his own territory but distant 
only five miles from Dibai, which proceeding Shaikh M ah turn felt it 
necessary at all costs to prevent. Hostilities had scarcely begun, when 
they were interrupted by the arrival off Sharjah of a British and Indian 
naval squadron under the command of Commodore Sir H. Blackwood, 
R.N., who urged the combatants to suspend matters until a reference 
should have been made to the Resident. To this suggestion they agreed, 
but on the departure of the ships Shaikh Sultan immediately broke his 
promise and recommenced building at Abu Hail j and Captain Kemball, 
who arrived in March 1846 to promote a reconciliation on behalf of the 
Resident, found war fairly begun and his own best efforts of no avail. 

A day or two after the Assistant Resident's departure the situation 
was greatly altered by the death of Saqar, son of the Sharjah Shaikh, 
who was killed in an attack on Umm-al-Qaiwain ; and, at the request of 
Shaikh Sultan himself, a truce for more than 6 months, to the 12th of 
November following, was mediated by Commodore Hawkins. On the 
part of the principal mover in the matter the observance of this truce 
was merely nominal, for Shaikh Sultan at once resumed his building 
operations and excluded Dibai subjects from Sharjah, besides instigating 
the Abu Dhabi chief to insult the Shaikh of Dibai and to harass the 
Bedouin allies of Umm-al-Qaiwain ; and on one occasion over 20 men of 
the latter, belonging to the Ghafalah tribe, were reported to have been 
butchered in consequence of his incitements. 

On the expiration of the land truce the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and 
Sharjah again met, and it was decided first to reduce Dibai ; but Shaikh 
Sultan, seized by a sudden fear lest Shaikh Sa'^id should retain the place, 
if captured, in his own hands, changed his mind and insisted that 
Umm-^-Qaiwain should be the first objective of the combined force. 

1847. Hereupon the allies opened separate negotiations with Shaikh 
Maktum, their intended victim, who threw himself into the arms of the 
Sharjah Shaikh and in February or March 1847 concluded a peace with 
him, while with Abu Dhabi he remained at war. The reason of Shaikh 
Maktum's choice appears to have been that Shaikh Sultan now promised 
to destroy the towers at Abu Hail, — an undertaking which he did not fulfil 
or even intend to fulfil, — while Abu Dhabi, on the other hand, pressed 
upon him a disagreeable condition implying forgiveness of the obnoxious 
Bani Qitab. 
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Matters remained stationary until the 12th of January 1848^ when, 
intercourse between ’Ajman and Sharjah having been but lately resumed, 
a treacherous attempt was made by the governor of Sharjah, Shaikh 
^AbduUah-bin -Sultan, a worthy son of his father, to possess himself of the 
^Ajman fort. The scheme miscarried and \\as at once disavowed by the 
elder Qasimi Shaikh ; but the disgust which it excited was such as to 
throw the four other Trucial Shaikhs into combination against Sultan-bin- 
Saqar and his sons. No active retaliation however was attempted. 

The relations of the Shaikhs with one another during the next two 
years in Baraimi and Batinah, have been partially described above, and 
at home no movements of importance took place among them. It may 
be added here that, during the occupation of Baraimi by Shaikh Sa’id- 
bin-Tahnun, his relations with the Sharjah and Dibai Shaikhs were 
much strained. In July 1848 he required the former, as his ally, to 
break with the latter — a requisition with which Shaikh Sultan merely 
pretended to comply ; and in December the Shaikhs of Sharjah, Dibai, 
and possibly ''Ajman combined to recover Baraimi for the Wahhabis, 
but the force which they assembled never, apparently, reached its 
destination. 

In 1851, . notwithstanding the efEorts of Shaikh Maktum to prevent 
it, peace was concluded between Shaikh Sa^id-bin-Tahnuii and Shaikh 
Sultan-bin- Saqar ; but in 1852 Shaikh Sultan, who had interfered in the 
domestic affairs of the Dibai principality, found himself confronted by a 
defensive alliance between the Shaikhs of Dibai, Abu Dhabi and Umm-al- 
Qaiwain. 

The aggressions of Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar on the small neighbour- 
ing Sbaikhdom of Umm-al-Qaiwain, the independence of which, notwith- 
standing his repudiation of suzerainty in 1832, he would willingly have 
destroyed, demand a short separate notice. In 1839, two inhabitants 
of Dibai having been slain in the desert by men of Umm-al-Gaiwain 
and others who mistook them for members of the Manasir tribe, 
the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, ^AbduUah-bin- Rashid, hastened to 
tender compensation through the Shaikh of Sharjah, for the share 
of his subjects in the deed ; hut his offer was not accepted, nor was 
the friendly intervention of the British Resident productive of 
any result. A raid was then made by the Shaikh of Dibai, with the 
consent of the Shaikh of Sharjah, upon the territory of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain ; but it ended in the capture of six of the Dibai party by the 
Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, who placed them in confinement and refused 
to let them go. Shaikh Saqar-bin-Sultan, son of the Qasimi chief, now 
openly sided with Shaikh Maktum of Dibai ; and Umm-al-Qaiwain 
was approached by a joint force, which, after drawing the defenders into 
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the open by a simulated flight, inflicted on them a loss o£ ^0 killed and 
many wounded. The affair ended with the release of the six prisoners 
and the j)ajment of blood-money in the original case by the Shaikh of 
U mm-al-Qai wain. 

1840. On the expiration of the current Maritime Truce in the following year, 
Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar, who was by no means satisfied with the blow 
which his son and ally had dealt to the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, 
made a well-organised effort to reduce that port. While he himself with 
700 Bedouins invested the place by land, a fleet of 3 Baghlahs and 60 
Baqarahs, commanded by Saqar-bin-Sultan and the Shaikh of Dibai and 
carrying 1,500 men, proceeded to blockade it by sea ; but a tower, situated 
at the entrance, prevented the boats from entering the backwater or 
creek, without possession of which the blockade could not be made effective. 
An entrenchment covering this tower was taken by a landing party 
of the Qawasim, but they were beaten back from the tower itself with 
a loss of 8 men killed and 40 wounded ; and meanwhile the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi, with a view to relieving Umm-al-Q,aiwain, had made an 
attempt to surprise the town of Dibai. In these circumstances the 
mediation of the British Resident was gladly accepted by the parties, and 
a formal treaty of alliance and friendship was concluded on the follow- 
ing conditions: that Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar should withdraw his 
demand for the destruction of a particular tower protecting the water 
supply of Umm-al-Qaiwain ; that 'Abdullah-bin-Rashid should compensate 
the Qasimi Shaikh for his loss in skirmishes previous to the siege ; 
and that no fresh fortifications should be erected by the Shaikh of Umm- 
al-Qaiwain. 

1841. In 1841, encouraged by dissensions between the Qasimi Shaikh and 
his son Saqar, Shaikh ’ Abdullah-bin-Rashid sounded the British 
Resident as to the permissibility of resuming work on certain fortifica- 
tions, left incomplete at the time of the siege, upon the sea face of 
Umm-al-Qaiwain j but the project was severely discouraged by the 
Resident as involving a breach of the treaty mediated by himself. The 
Shaikh, however, disregarding the Resident's wishes, shortly proceeded 
to complete the unfinished towers and even to build an additional 
one for the defence of the backwater. 

1842. Upon this Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar immediately applied to the 
Resident for enforcement of the treaty ; and in November 1842 the 
Assistant Resident was deputed to the coast of Trucial Oman to enquire 
into the case. The Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain was unable to justify, 
except as a precaution against treachery which he apprehended from 
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Shaikli Sultaiij his own open and undeniable violation of the treaty ; 
hot only did he refuse to dismantle the new works^ but he even expressed 
an intention of building others ; and^ in effect^ he said that he would 
only desist under compulsion* The Shaikh of Sharjah, with his usual 
acuteness, refused to discuss any compromise and appealed to the honour 
of the British oflBcials, Eventually the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain 
was obliged to suspend his building operations, and the ease was referred 
for the orders of Government. 

In May 1843 the Assistant Resident, armed with authority finrn 1843. 
Government, again proceeded to the spot, and Shaikh ’Abdullah-bin- 
Rashid, until he found that coercion would be used if necessary, 
was just as obstinate as before ; but the conclusion of the Ten Years^ 
Maritime Truce, which took place at this time, deprived the 
question of its practical importance, and it was decided that, after 
the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain had fulfilled bis obligations by destroy- 
ing the works constructed in violation of the treaty, the treaty itself should 
be annulled and the Shaikhs and the British Government' absolved from 
their mutual responsibilities. The British Agent was directed to remain 
at Umm-al-Qaiwain to witness the demolition of the towers, and their 
destruction was commenced ; but, after one tower had been 

levelled with the ground, the Shaikh of Sharjah, at the intercession of the 
Shaikh of Dibai and not uninfluenced by a threat on the part of the 
Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain to ruin the pearling season by beginning a 
war on land, agreed that the remainder should be spared — a concession 
which the British authorities very readily confirmed. 

In 1844 Shaikh Sultan- bin- Saqar was driven by adverse winds to 1844. 
take refuge in the harbour of Umm-al-Qaiwain, and Shaikh 'Abdullah- 
bin-Rashid, overlooking the past, invited him ashore and treated him 
as a distinguished guest during a night and day. This, however, seems to 
have been a mere incident of Arab hospitality, for it led to no improve- 
ment of the bad relations between the two chiefs. 

In the general war which broke out along the Trucial Coast in 1846, 1846-47. 
chiefly in consequence of the ambition of Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar, the 
Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain played an important part. In marked 
contrast with Shaikh ’Abdul Aziz of ^Ajman, the other member of the 
triple combination, who finding it to his advantage to do so soon changed 
sides, Shaikh '’Abdullah-bin-Rashid supported with unswerving loyalty 
his ally of Dibai; and by these two the war was carried to a not unsuccess- 
ful conclusion. Early in the operations an encounter took place in the 
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neighbourhood of Umm-al-Q.aiwain between a force under the personal 
command of the Shaikh and a raiding party of Bam Qitab and others 
accompanied by Shaikh Saqar-bin- Sultan of Sharjah ; in this affair^ 
the son of the Qasimi Shaikh having been slain after a fierce struggle, 
the partisans of Sharjah were put to flight. The Shaikh of Umm-al- 
Qaiwain was included in the peace of 1847 ; but, though he 
subsequently co-operated with the Qawasim in an expedition to Batinah 
he ever remained on his guard against the vengeance of the Shaikh 
Sharjah for the death of his son. 


Aggression by 
the Shaikh of 
Sharjah on 
the Shi huh 
of RiQus**al- 
Jibal, 1859. 


It will be interesting, before leaving the subject of Shaikh Sultan- 
bin- Saqar and his attempted aggrandisements, to notice some operations 
which he undertook in 1839 against the neighbouring Shihhi tribe. The 
Saiyid of Masqat is said to have admitted in 1838 the dependence of 
the Euus-al-Jibal district on the Qasimi Shaikh ; but the Shihuh, 
inhabiting the same, apparently held other views. One of their forts 
having fallen by treachery into the hands of Shaikh Sultanas representa- 
tive at Dibah and having been demolished by him, the Shihuh em- 
barked on a series of raids and forays, to which the Qasimi Chief replied 
by unsuccessful land expeditions against their chief towns of Khasab and 
Kumzar. Shaikh Sultan had, in consequence of these reverses, resolved 
on a naval blockade of the Kuus-al- Jibal coast, when the success of the 
Egyptians in Najd drew his attention to a different quarter, and even 
caused him to take the initiative in seeking peace with the Shihuh. 


Conflict be- K remains to mention an isolated conflict; between the people of 
anr°Hamri” 'Ajman and those of Ilamriyah ; it did not, apparently, disturb the 
yah, 1848, relations of jmto with the Shaikhdom of Sharjah, to which Hamriyah 
belonged. In September 1848, on the death of Saif-hin-’ Abdullah, 
Shaikh of Hamriyah, the inhabitants of that village elected one 
^Abdullah as Shaikh in his place. This proceeding seems to have been 
resented by ^ Abdul ^Aziz, Shaikh of ^Ajman, for he immediately set 
out to attack Hamriyah at the head of 400 men ; but the ^Ajmani host, 
were routed at the first encounter by an inferior number of the 
people of Hamriyah, who pursued them back to the very gates of their 
own town. In this engagement Shaikh ^Abdul ^Aziz was killed and 
his brother Hamaid-bin-Bashid wounded, while the newly elected chief 
of Hamriyah also lost his life ; and, besides the leaders, there were 26 
men killed and 20 wounded on the side of ^Ajman and 5 killed and 22 
wounded on the side of Hamriyah. 'Abdur Rahman, a son of Saif-bin- 
"Abdullah, then became Shaikh of Hamriyah ; and Hamaid-binR-ashid 
succeeded his deceased brother as Shaikh of ■'Ajman. 
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Perpetual Treaty of Peace, 4tli May 1853, 


When the period of the Ten Years^ Maritime Truce began to near its 
end; Captain A. B. Kemball, then Political Resident in the Persian Gulf^ 
(consulted the Shaikhs who were parties to the same regarding the con- 
clusion in its place of a permanent peace at sea. The replies received 
were not unfavourable^ and the project was strongly supported by the 
Government of Bombay ; accordingly, at the beginning of May 1S58, 
Captain Kemball, under the sanction of the Government of India, pro- 
ceeded in the Clive to the Trucial Coast, where the negotiations were 
quickly and successfully completed. Experience had now convinced the 
Sliaikhs of the benefit to all from unbroken peace at sea, and not even that 
jjTo formd opposition was encountered which had been anticipated on the 
part of the more powerful Shaikhs of Sharjah and Abu Dhabi, the Shaikh 
of Sharjah being satisfied by an assurance that the signature of the new 
treaty would not debar him, in an extreme case, from defending his naari- 
time possessions in the Gulf of ^Oman by naval means against the ruler 
of Masqat. The terms of the Perpetual Treaty of Peace, as it was styled, 
were similar to those of the Ten Years^ Truce, hut included, as an addi- 
tional stipulation, that the perfect maritime truce now established 
for evermore ” should be watched over and enforced by the British 
Government. The treaty, which took effect from tbe 4th of May, was 
signed by the Shaikhs on various dates between the 4th and the 9th of 
that month. 

The continuance of a system of presents, which the K esident was 
accustomed to bestow at bis periodical visits in recognition of good con-' 
duct on the part of the individual Shaikhs, was expressly sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 


PERIOD PROM THE PERPETUAL TREATY OP PEACE TO 
THE EXCLUSIVE AGREEMENT, 1853-9^. 

British Relations with Trncial ^Oman 1853-92. 

The term maritime irregularity which after 1853 generally 
figures in official correspondence in place of the word piracy is 
significant of the great and peaceful revolution which, by the firmness 
and moderation of the British politica-l officers, had been gradually 
brought about in the Persian Gulf- 


MaTit-ime ir- 
regularities. 
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1854. 


1855-1856. 


1866. 


On his first visit to the Tinicial Coast after the conclusion of the 
Perpetual Peace, the Eesident, Captain Kemball, found the Shaikhs 
confirmed in their “ attachment and devotion to the British Govern- 
ment and in their resolution faithfully to observe their engagements. 
On this occasion only two slight cases of breach of the peace at sea 
came under his consideration, and they were easily settled. 

In January 1865 a Shii^ai belonging to one Abdul Karim of 
Bahrain, having been driven by a storm to take shelter near Khor-al- 
^Odaid, was attacked and plundered there by two Baghlahs of Abu 
Dhabi; in the fray ^Abdul Karim himself was wounded and one of his 
men was killed. The Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, Zaid-bin-Khalifah, who 
had just succeeded to the Shaikhdom, at first demurred to settling the 
case on the ground that it had occurred under his predecessor; but, this 
plea having been disallowed, he complied with the demands made on him 
through Commodore Ethersey by paying full compensation for the 
robbery and $600 as Diyah or blood-money on account of the murdered 
man, and by causing the two offending Baghlahs to be burnt. 

A disturbance which took place at Hamriyah in 1855 gave rise to 
several slight aggressions at sea, two of them upon stranger vessels 
l)elonging to the Batinah coast ; but redress in these cases was 
easily obtained. 

In November 1865, while the Kallian'^ a Bombay native vessel 
belonging to a Hindu British subject, was unloading her cargo at 
Sharjah, a storm arose and drove her on shore. On the wind 
abating a rabble from the town came down to the beach and plundered 
and partially destroyed her, besides tearing down a British flag which 
the Nakhuda had hoisted for her protection ; and a second British flag 
having been hoisted, the Arabs began to abuse the British Government 
and violently assaulted one of the crew. A man-of-war was accordingly 
despatched to Sharjah with a demand for compensation, for the repair 
of the vessel, and for the punishment of the guilty parties ; and, after 
a vain attempt by the Shaikh to present the case as one of wreck and 
to throw the blame upon Bedouins not amenable to his authority, 
these terms were substantially fulfilled. 

An ordinary case of the seizm’e of runaway divers upon the pearl banks 
was so energetically handled in this year by tlie Shaikh of Abu Dhabij 
who imprisoned the chief offender and returned the kidnapped divers 
to the Residency Agent at Sharjah, that Government authorised a 
special increase in the value of his next annual present. 

A peculiar case arose in July 1856 from the participation of a force, 
sent by sea from Sharjah, in an attempt to reinstate at Abu Dhabi 
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Sa^id-bin-Tahnun, the ex-ruler of that place. The attack of^ the 
legitimists having failed^ it was decided to treat the case as one of 
maritime aggression and to hold the Qasimi Shaikh partially 
responsible for the damage done in Abu Dhabi town, though this 
was to some extent the work of Bedouin allies whom the de facto 
Shaikh had found himself compelled to summon to his assistance. The 
fine on the Shaikh of Sharjah was fixed at §^5,000, payable by in- 
stalments, of which it was intended to remit a portion should the attitude 
of the Shaikh be satisfactory ; but his shifty conduct placed clemency 
out of the question, and this large sum was in the end exacted to the 
last dollar, the final pajunent not being received till May I860. 

In 1857, as is more fully related in another place,"^ the Shaikh of 1857 
Sharjah was prevented, on grounds of expediency and not under the 
Treaty of Perpetual Peace, which did not apply to the case, from taking 
action by sea against the Shihuh, with whom he was at war. 

In 1859 an atrocity occurred, which revived for a moment, tne 
memories of - former days. Three natives of Hasa, subjects of the 
Wahhabi Amir and passengers on a vessel of Dibai bound for Lingeh, 
were thrown overboard by the Nakhuda and crew, who desired 
to take possession of their valuables. Two were drowned ; but the 
third member of the party, ^Abdullah-bin- Husain, managed to keep 
himself afloat until he was picked up by a vessel from Sur. Eventually 
he laid information before the Resident, Captain Felix Jones, I. N*., 
who despatched Commodore Balfour with a squadron to require (1) 
the surrender for destruction of the boat in which the crime had been 
committed, (2) the payment of $1,800 as compensation for property 
taken, (3) the payment of $1,800 as blood-money on account of two 
murders and an attempted murder, and (4) the public execution of 
^Obaid, the Nakhuda of the guilty vessel, or, in lieu thereof, the 
pajrment of a fine of $1,000. Prompt compliance with these terms 
was enforced by Commodore Balfour, an officer of vSy decided character 
on the Shaikh of Dibai, the fine being accepted instead of the surrender 
of the chief murderer ; but later in the year Captain Felix Jones, 
discovering that Mubammad-bin-Bazzan, another of the murderers, had 
returned to his home at Khasab, went there with Commodore Balfour 
and demanded his surrender under a penalty of $1,000. Muhammad- 
bin-Bazzan was accordingly delivered up unconditionally by the elders of 
the town — the first instance, it was stated, of such a surrender being 
made to the British authorities — and, having been banded over to 

* Thg Btatement was not absolutely correct. It will be remembered that ia 1835 
two pirates were surrendered by the Bani Yas. 

Vid^ page 623 ante. 
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1860. 


his sovereign, the Sultan of ^Oman, was blown from a gun at Masqat on 
the 21st of May 1860. In 1859 the surrender of seven Sharjah boats 
which had been guilty of piratical acts, apparently upon the Persian 
coast, was obtained by Commodore Jenkins, I.N., at 48 hours^ notice; 
but the particulars of this case are not ascertainable. 

In 1860 the Shaikh of Hamriyah, after having in the previous year 
been obliged to pay up a small sum on account of a robbery committed 
at sea on board a vessel belonging to his port, was so ill-advised as to 
move by water to the assistance of his suzerain, the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
who was engaged in coercing some rebellious subjects at Khan and 
Abu Hail ; this thoughtless act cost him $250. 

Two cases which occurred at Bakhah in 1859 or 1860 may, though 
they belong properly to the Ruus-al-Jibal district, be mentioned 
here as constituting breaches of maritime order on the coast immedi- 
ately adjoining Trucial ^Oman ; in the first a fugitive from Sha^am, 
at the instigation of the Shaikh of Bakhah, stole a Baqarah and some 
fishing nets from Sha^am and brought them to Bakhah, and in the 
second a shipwrecked crew, cast ashore at Bakhah, were robbed by the 
Shaikh of their few remaining effects. In each case the Shaikh, though 
he was not a signatory of any truce or peace and would at the present day 
be regarded as a dependent of the Sultan of Masqat, was called upon to 
pay a fine of $100. Payment of the first fine was refused by him to 
Lieutenant Dyer of the brigantine Tigris but the arrival of Commodore 
Balfour on the 15th of February 1860 with the steam frigate Semiramis 
and the Elphinstone produced a satisfactory settlement, to which 
was annexed a warning to the Shaikh to be ^‘^careful how he ever again 
refused any demand made on him by the Captain of one of Her Majesty's 
Indian Navy vessels/^ 

In January 1860 the Fath-al-Khair of Lingeh, in endeavouring to 
enter the harbour of Ras-al-Khaimah during a storm, ran aground and 
was at once surrounded, with felonious intent, by 1 5 or 20 armed boats 
commanded by Shaikh Ibrahim, a son of the Qasimi Shaikh and Deputy- 
Governor of the town. The unfortunate vessel, after being pillaged 
and wilfully damaged, was allowed to go, and made the best of her way 
to the Persian coast, where the owner found an effective advocate in Com- 
mander Balfour ; for that oflS.cer, after due enquiry through a subordinate 
and a short correspondence with Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, who merely 
ordered his son to afford redress, himself proceeded to Bas-al-Khaimah. 
Shaikh Ibrahim' had recourse to subterfuges, but they were cut short by 
the entry of eleven armed boats into the harbour, which took six vessels 
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belonging to the port in tow. In the result the compensation, amounting 
to §810, was disgorged within 48 hours, and subsequently an additional 
punitive fine of §500 was levied under the orders of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

In 1866 the Political Resident, Colonel Lewis Felly, submitted for the 1866-68. 
information of Government a number of specimen cases illustrative of the 
petty irregularities which still frequently occurred in the Gulf. It appears 
that Colonel Pelly felt himself precluded under recent orders from resort- 
ing to coercive measures, or even to the imposition of fines, without the 
previous sanction of Government ; and that the abolition of the Indian 
Navy, whose ships, always at the dis^iosal of the Resident, had been 
replaced by those of the Royal Navy with more extensive duties to per- 
form, had increased the difficulties of the Residents position. The 
reply to this important reference, in which the Resident clearly implied 
that more freedom of action should he allowed him and a greater material 
force placed at his disposal, is unfortunately not traceable. 

From this time onwards the maintenance of the peace in Gulf waters 
seems to have become almost a matter of routine, and recourse to excep- 
tional measures was seldom required. In September 1868, however, in con- 
nection with a great raid by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and ^Abu Dhabi upon 
the coast of Qatar, described in the history of Bahrain, Colonel Pelly 
found it necessary under the orders of Government to proceed to Abu Dhabi 
with the ''Vigilant^", '' Sind"'" and ^"Hugh Rose^", and a satisfactory 
settlement was obtained, but not without actual preparations for a bombard- 
ment, The terms enforced included the surrender of a Mashuwah and 
two Arab mares and the payment, partly by instalments, of compensa- 
tion to the amount o£ §*25,000 ; but of this large sum, it would appear, 
only Rs. 3,740 was ever actually realised. The Shaikh was obliged by 
Colonel Pelly to give up his only three guns, which were however returned 
to him, as their removal might have exposed the town of Abu Dhabi to 
Bedouin attacks. 

Considerable alarm was caused in Trucial ■’Oman by the Turkish 1871. 
expedition which annexed Hasa in 1871, for the avowed object of the 
Turks w^as the subjugation of ^^Najd,^^ and it appeared that by Najd 
they understood all countries which had at any time paid tribute to the 
Wahhabi Amirs ; the statement even appeared in an offi.cial journal at 
Baghdad that Sharjah, Dibai and Abu Dhabi were places in Najd.’^ 

The British Government, however, were ultimately successful, as related 
in the histories of Hasa and Bahrain, in inducing the Turks to confine 
their proceedings to Hasa and Qatar; and meanwhile, in June 1871, 
they instructed the Resident in the Persian Gulf to prevent the Trucial 

66 a 
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Shaikhs from taking part, on oither side, in the struggle between the 
Turks and the Wahhabis. 

576-81. In 1876, in connection with an attempt by the people of Shamailiyah 
to cast off the yoke of the Qawasim, the question of the despatch by sea 
by the Shaikh of Sharjah of reinforcements, military stores, etc., for his 
garrison at Dibah was formally raised. The Shaikh contended, not 
unreasonably, that such a proceeding on his part was not prohibited 
by any of his engagements; but the Resident, Colonel E. C. Ross, recom^ 
mended that all such acts should be forbidden by Government on grounds 
of general policy, experience having shown that armed Arabs, when once 
afloat, invariably gave way to the temptation to indulge in indiscriminate 
plunder. In 1880 the Resident withheld permission from the Shaikh of 
Sharjah to attempt the recovery of Fujairah by sea, advising him instead 
to proceed by ^^negotiations and wise arrangements and in the following 
year the Government of India ordered that the whole of the 
Qasimi coast on the Gulf of '^Oman from Dibah to Khor Kalba, as also 
the coast of Ruus-al-Jibal, so far as might be convenient, from Dibah 
to Musandam, ‘i should be deemed subject to the operation of the mari- 
time truce, which was not applicable to the coasts of the ^Oman 
Sultanate.* 

1878, In 1878 Shaikh Hashar of Dibai, a man of quick and impetuous 
temper even for an Arab, refused to satisfy three claims established 
against his subjects, the plaintiffs in two cases being Persians and in 
the third an Indian ; and Colonel Miles found it necessary to visit 
Dibai in H.M.S. Teazer Compensation and a fine were exacted 
and an offending boat was burned, after which the Shaikh apologised for 
his conduct and friendly relations were resumed. 

1882. In June 1883 it was discovered that boats belonging to ^Ajman had 
been implicated in an attack, some time previously, on the Fath-al- 
Karim^^ a vessel under Turkish colours in the Red Sea, and that part of 
the booty had been landed at ^Ajman. H. M. S. Arab was accordingly 

* Such was the form 0 f the order, but it appears somewhat inappropriate. The 
General Treaty of Peace of 1820 and the Perpetual Treaty of Peace of 1863 do not 
apply to particulav waters or coasts, but to the subjects of the signatories wherever 
they may be. It would have been sufficient, and more strictly correct, to have 
recognised Shamailiyah as belonging to Sharjah, as was actually done later in 1903. 
Nor can the inhabitants ot Euus-ahJibal, who are Masqat subjects, be properly 
regarded as subject to the treaties quoted above, to which their Sultan js not a 
party. 
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sent to ^ Ajmaii, where a quantity of the goods was recovered and nine of 
the boats imjplicated were publicly burnt as an esample. 

In June 1884; a dispute about dmng stations having taken plane on the 
pearl banks between a boat of ^Ajman and another of Sharjah; Saif- 
al-Adhani; a mischievous ^ Omani who had been living on Sirri Island 
for several years since his expulsion from ^Omaii; sided with the 
Sharjah boat and fired upon the other. In consequence of this offence 
H.M.S. Philomel was sent with the Residency Agent to Sirrh 
where Saiffs own boat was publicly destroyed. 

In 1885 or 1886 the Shaikh of Bakhah moved by sea with an armed 
force; apparently to assist the Shaikhs of Ras-al-Khaimah and Sharjah 
in some operations against Sha’am ; he escaped with an admonition from 
the Resident. 

At the beginning of the period the slave trade continued almost 
unabated; especially at Sharjah; Umm-al-Qaiwain and ^Ajman. The 
Shaikhs jDrofessed themselves extremely willing; but quite unable; to 
supi^ress the traffic ; it was ascertained however that the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
who was the most obsequious of all in his protestations; habitually 
levied a tax of §4 upon each newly imported slave. In 1856 a further 
Engagement was obtained from the Trucial Shaikhs; in which they 
undertook; among other thingS; to seize and deliver up to the British 
authorities any slaves whose importation into their territories should be 
proved. 

The Euus-al-Jibal tract having been crossed at the isthmus of 
Maqlab by the Indo-European Telegraph Department's line and a station 
having been established on an island in Khor-ash-Sham; it was considered 
advisable; as the jurisdiction over the district was asserted by some of 
the inhabitants to belong to Sharjah; to obtain a written guarantee for 
the protection of the line " in and near their territories from all the 
Trucial Shaikhs, An Agreement in this sensC; in the form of an 
additional article of the Perpetual Treaty of Peace of 1858; was accord- 
ingly concluded in 1864. 

We have already adverted; in connection with the Ten Years^ Mari- 
time TmeC; to a principal cause of such minor disturbances as still 
occurred at sea— the migration; namely, of debtors engaged in the pearl 
fishery or pearl trade from one jurisdiction to another with a view to evading 
their liabilities. The evil was a far-reaching one, and in 1868 Colonel 
PeUy; the British Political Resident, took steps for enforcing the duty 
of extradition upon harbouring chiefs ; but they were not, apparently, 
eflSicaoious. At length, on the 24th of June 1879, an agreement for 
the mutual surrender of fraudulently absconding debtors was accepted 
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Wahhabi 

intrigues. 


1854. 


1855. 


and sealed by the Truoial Shaikhs in the presence of Haji ’Abdur 
Rahman^ the Residency Agent at Sharjah^ and of Haji ‘'Abdul Qasim^ 
Residency Munshi^, who had been specially deputed from Bushehr to 
explain to the Shaikhs the views and wishes of the Resident : it provided 
that in f utui e every runaway of the class in question should be at once 
surrendered ; thatj if on the contrary he were harboured^ the harbouring 
chief should be liable to a fine of $ 50^ or in case of the absconder being 
allowed to proceed to the pearl banks to a fine of $100, besides incurring 
liability for the just debts of the runaway ; that the facts, if disputed, 
should be settled by a Majlis or council of arbitration ; and, finally, that 
no fine should be enforced without the approval of the British Resident. 
The Government of India were at first apprehensive lest the new 
system, by unduly increasing the power of the Shaikhs over their 
subjects, should lead to oppression ; but Colonel Ross was able to assure 
them that, under the patriarchal form of government which prevailed, 
cases of genuine oppression were rare, and that the system was not 
likely to be abused. Exi)erience has now fully demonstrated both the 
justness of this view and the beneficial tendency of the Agreement, ^ 


feelations of Trucial ’Oman with the Wahhabis, etc., 1853-92. 


The power of the Wahhabi agent in Trucial •’Oman, though his 
presence was not at once removed, had fallen to a low point ; and, 
having no longer any material force at his command, he was reduced to 
noaintaining his position by petty intrigues and by playing off one 
Shaikh against another-. 

In 1854 Ahmad the Sadairi, who at this time was still the representa- 
tive of the Wahhabi Government in Baraimi, was reported to be making 
a laudable use of his influence to restrain the Trucial Shaikhs from 
wanton aggressions on one another ; and he had even, on the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi declining to hold himself responsible for the conduct of the 
Manasir, organised a successful expedition against that predatory tribe. 

In 1855 on the contrary, in a difficulty which occurred between 
a colony of Shihfih at Hamriyah and the Shaikh of Sharjah, the 
suzerain of that place, reason was found for suspecting that the Wahhabi 
agent had encouraged the rebellion with a view to the eventual creation 
of a pied a terre for himself upon the Trucial seaboard. In this project 

* The text of the Agreement will he found in Annexure No* 7 to this Chapter* 



he was opposed by the Na^im of Baraimi^ one of whose chiefs, f adhil- 
bin- Muhammad; had an interview wdth Captain Kemball at the coast 
in 1855; and suggested that British influence should be brought to bear 
for the expulsion of the Wahhabis ; but the Resident explained that the 
policy of Government was now one of non-intervention in internal affairs, 
and himself merely continued to avoid, as his predecessors had done 
since 1840, direct communication with or recognition of the Wahhabi 
representative. 

From 1864 to 1866 the attention of Turki-bin- Ahmad the Sadairi, 
Wahhabi agent at Baraimi, was chiefly engaged by the affairs of the 
^Oman Sultanate, on which he was trying to enforce payment of an 
increased tribute ; but from this struggle, which is described in another 
place, the Trueial Shaikhs, including Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar who was 
now in his dotage and died in 1866, seem to have held themselves aloof. 
About this time Shaikh Khalid-bin-Sultan of Sharjah, who had thrown in 
his lot with the W ahhabis, ventured with their assistance to erect a fort 
on the coveted Zora site between ^Ajman and Hamiiyah ; but, as this 
innovation threatened to disturb the peace of the entire coast, the fort 
was bombarded and destroyed by H.M.S. Highflyer in January 1866, 
on the occurrence of a breach between the British Government and the 
Wahhabis. The question of Zora remained in abeyance thereafter until 
1895. 

In 1867, on the re4ncorporation of Ras-al-Khaimah with the Sharjah 
Shaikhdom, the intervention of the Wahhabis was sought, but without 
success, by Ibrahim, the displaced Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah. 

In April 1869 the Wahhabi representative at Baraimi, having pro- 
ceeded to Sharjah, entangled himself in the domestic quarrels of the 
ruling family with the result that, in a general affray which took place, 
he Tvas shot dead. A number of his followers were killed on the same 
occasion, and the others withdrew. Two months later the opportunity 
thus presented was taken advantage of by Saiyid 'Azzan-bin-Qais of 
Masqat, as related in the history of the ^Oman Sultanate, to drive the 
Wahhabis once and for all out of Baraimi. 

Baraimi affairs, from the departure of Wahhabis, are treated of 
in the Annexure on the history of the Abu Dhabi principality, with 
which the Oasis, though independent, is very closely connected. 

In 1888 there were rumours, emanating from Qatar, of a contemplated 
invasion of Trueial ^Oman by 1 bn- Rashid of Najd; but, as no invasion 
was attempted, it seems probable that they may have been invented and dis- 
seminated by Jasim, the A1 'Than! Shaikh of D5hah, for his own purposes* 
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1854. 


1857. 


1861. 


The Shaikh of Dibai was at first inclined to favour the cause of the ex- 
pected in’vaders and to ally himself with the Al Thani Shaikh^ who was 
the professed exponent of their views ; but later in the year^ after a visit 
to Masqatj he veered round and formed with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
a Hinawi combination to resist any advance from Central Arabia. The 
Shaikh of Sharjah^ whom Shaikh Jasim attempted to draw into the affair 
and whom he pretended to consult with regard to the landing at Sharjah 
of stores for the Central Arabian f orces^ was advised by the British autho- 
rities to excuse himself from co-operation as best he could^ and apparently 
did so j but a little later he figured as member of a Ghafiri combination 
of all the other Trucial Shaikhs against the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and 
Dibai. The Na^im of Baraimi from the first professed an intention of 
acting on the side of the Shammar Amir. 


Relations of Trucial ^Oman with the Sultanate of ^Oman, etc.* 

1853 - 1892 . 


In the peaceful era which had now dawned there was no more 
actual warfare between the Shaikhs of Trucial “'Oman and the ruler of 
Masqat ; andj so far as any connection was maintained between them, it 
depended chiefly on the internal affairs of the Sultanate, which are 
related elsewhere in the x^roper place. 

Ill 1854, hostilities having broken out at Bandar ^Abbas, in connec- 
tion with the lease of that place, between the ruler of Masqat and the 
Persian Government, the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, Sa^id-bin-Tahnun, 
actually put to sea with a fleet to render assistance to Saiyid Sa^id : but 
he was obliged to return to port by the British authorities on the 
ground that his action might widen the area of disturbance and produce 
a state of general insecurity at sea. 

The encroachments of Saiyid Turki of Sohariin 1857 on the posses- 
sions of his brother Saiyid Thuwaini in Batinah were attributed partly 
to the instigation of Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar of Sharjah, to whom a 
stem warning against intrigue in that direction was accordingly conveyed 
by the Resident under the orders of Government. 

In 1861 a converse case occun*ed, through attempts by emissaries of 
Saiyid Thuwaini to arrange a combination with the Shaikhs of Abu 
Dhabi and Umm-al-Q,aiwain against the Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah j 
but the chiefs addressed refused to entertain the suggestion, baited 
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though it was with liberal promises, and no occasion for interference 
by the British authorities arose. 

Saiyid Turki of ’Oman, in the course of his endeavoui-s in 1867 to 
recover his appanage of Sohar, had recourse once more to the Shaikhs 
of Trucial ’Oman ; but those whose aid he sought, havdng been warned 
by the officers of the British Government against any disturbance of 
the peace, especially at sea, made no response to his overtures. 

After his capture of Baraimi from the Wahhabis in 1869, ’Azzan- 
bin-Qais formed an alUanee with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, to whom 
he also promised a subsidy for the defence of the frontier of the 
Sultanate upon that side. The alliance was directed against the other 
Shaikhs of Trucial ’Oman, all of whom Saiyid ’Azzan then regarded as 
favouring the W ahhabi cause ; but not long afterwards the Shaikh 
of Sharjah also associated himself with the allies, and the danger from 
the W ahhabis came to an end. 

In May 1870 Saiyid Turki of ’Oman paid a visit to Dibai with a view 
to enlisting the support of the Trucial Shaikhs in liis straggle with the 
usurper ’Azzan-bin-Qais j but the influence of the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi, who adhered loyally to his understanding with ’Azzan, was 
sufficient to prevent for the time any overt movement in favom- of the 
princely wanderer. In the following October, however, in the battle of 
Dhank which virtually gave to him the Sultanate of ’Oman, Saiyid 
Turki received invaluable aid, in the shape of contingents, from the 
Shaikhs of Dibai, ’Ajman and Ras-al-Khaimah and from the Na’Im and 
Bani Qitab tribes. 

In the following year the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi visited Saiyid Turki, 
notwithstanding the previous opposition between their views, and was 
received with every honour; but in January 1886 he was suspected of 
a design to raid the Batinah District in concert with the rebels of 
Sharqiyah, and in May 1887 Saiyid Turki was guilty of an unfriendly 
act in lending support to the Dhawahir of Baraimi, who were at war 
with the Bani Yas. In 1891 vShaikh Zaid made another jommey to 
Masqat, apparently in connection with Baraimi affairs. 


Relations of Trucial ’Oman with Qatar, 1853-92. 

For about 9 years, from 1881 to 1890, almost continual warfare 
prevailed by land between Zaid-bin-Khalifah, Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, and 
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and tlie A1 
Thani Shaikh 
of Qatar, 
1881-1890. 


Jasim-bin- Muhammad^ the Al Thani Shaikh of Qatar. For this state of 
matters a claim which the Al Thani Shaikh maintained to possession 
of Khor-al-'^Odaid in Abu Dhabi territory was partly responsible ; 
but the scene of action was at all times so remote from the more populous 
part of Trucial ^Oman, that we have preferred to treat of the operations 
in connection with Qatar affairs rather than in the history of Trucial 
•’Oman. The scare of an invasion from Central Arabia in 1888^ already 
mentioned^ was perhaps only a stratagem by which Shaikh J asim sought to 
bring about an alliance of the other Trucial Shaikhs against his enemy Zaid. 


Relations of Trucial ^Oman with the Tutkish Government, 1853-92. 


‘’Odaid affairs^ described at length in the separate history of the Abu 
Dhabi principality, gave opportunities for interference in Trucial ^Oman 
of which the Turks did not neglect to avail themselves. In 1874 the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi complained that the local Turkish officials in Qatar 
had written to him on the subject of ^Odaid, denying his authority 
there j in 1875 the Turkish flag was apparently sometimes flown at 
^Odaid ; and there is no doubt that a small tribute to Turkey was paid 
by the 'Odaid colonists between 1873 and 1876. In 1878 the Porte 
claimed ^Odaid as a Tm'kish possession and protested against operations 
for the repression of piracy which had been undertaken there by the 
British authorities a few months before. Finally, in 1889, the Wali of 
Basrah addressed the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, urging him to submit 
his differences with the Shaikh of Dohah in Qatar to Turkish arbitra- 
tion ; but the suggestion was declined under British advice. 


Relations of Trucial ^Oman with Persia, 1853-92. 


In 1855, Khalifah-bin-Sa'id, the Qasimi Shaikh of Lingeh, being then 
a minor and his affairs having fallen into some disorder, Shaikh Sultan- 
bin-Saqar of Sharjah, who was his kinsman, assumed virtual charge of 
Lingeh and continued for some months to reside there. 
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Internal history of Trucial ’Oman, 1853-1892. 


Political combinations without permanence, and an endless succes- 
sion of petty wars by land, compose almost the whole internal history of 
Trucial ’Oman during this period. Of these meaningless oecun-ences 
down to the year 1870 only two need be signalised. 

At the end of 1857 an attack was made by the Shaikh of Abu 
Hail, a dependent of the Shaikh of Sharjah, on an encampment of the 
Mazari’ tribe at Khawanij and resulted in the death of four Mazari’, 
one of whom was a Shaikh ; the Abu Hail force, 150 strong, regained 
their homes the same night with a quantity of booty including 2 horses 
and 30 camels. As the Shaikh of Sharjah declined to make restitution 
to the iMazari’, the Shaikh of Dibai, under whose protection the Mazari’ 
were, obtained the help of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi against him j and 
in March it was announced that Sharjah had been defeated. A 
reconciliation of the parties was then effected by the Residency Agent at 
Shai'jah. 

A campaign by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi against the Shaikh of 
Sharjah in April 1868 was rendered memorable by an unusual incident, 
for Zaid-bin-Khalifah, advancing in front of his troops, challenged 
his enemy, Khalid-bin-Sultan, to meet him in single combat. The 
proposal having been accepted, the challenger inflicted on his antagonist 
a wound which quickly proved mortal. 

In 1869 the town of Ras-al-Khaimah and its dependencies became a 
separate Shaikhdom under Hamaid-bin-’Abdullah, a nephew of the ruling 
Shaikh of Sharjah, and so continued until his death in 1900. 

Prom 1871 onwards, in consequence of the institution of Administra- 
tion Reports, information regarding the dissensions of the Trucial 
Shaikhs is abundant ; and, notwithstanding the extreme unimportance 
of most of the events, it seems advisable, on account of their reoentness 
and of results which in some cases still continue, to present them to the 
reader in a condensed form. 

In 1871 or 1872 the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, between whom and 
the Shaikh of Sharjah there was a dispute in regard to Ba Mhsa, put to 
sea with the intention of raiding the horses of his enemy from that 
island 3 but he was anticipated by boats from Sharjah which arrived there 
first. Tlhe Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dibai were at this time at 
daggers drawn, in consequence of the protection afforded by each chief 
to runaway debtors from the jurisdiction of the other. 
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During 1872 or 1878 war was begun^ or continued, between the 

1872- 78. Qf Sharjah and Umm-al-Qaiwain, the Shaikh of ''Ajman 

eventually coming to the assistance of the former and the headman of 
Hamnyah, a disloyal subject of Sharjah, to tliat of the latter. 

1873- 74 In 1873 the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi joined the combination against 

the" Shaikh of Sharjah, who was generally unpopular on account of his 
faithlessness, and made a raid by night upon Sharjah town. Eventually 
the Shaikh of Sharjah was defeated with a loss of 50 men. 

3874. In 1874 the Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah joined the Shaikh of Sharjali, 
while the Shaikh of Dibai enrolled himself in the opposite faction and 
the headman of Hamriyah apparently withdrew from the affair. The 
friendly offices of the British Residency Agent were exercised without 
avail to promote a reconciliation. 

1875. An expedition by land from Dibai, 200 strong, now attacked the 
environs of Uas-al-Khaimah, killing 7 men, and returned home. Soon 
afterwards, in February 1895, the headman of Hamriyah effected a 
reconciliation between the Shaikhs /"6f Sharjah and Ummral-Qaiwain ; 
but the war between Sharjah and Dibai continued ; and in May an 
attack on Dibai town was made by the people of "^AjmEn and Sharjah, 
reinforced by Bedouins of the Na^im tribe. About July a raid was made 
on Hamriyah by 200 camel-riders from Abu Dhabi, who next, with the 
assistance of a Dibai force, ravaged the gardens of Fasht and Sharjah. 
At length in September peace was made between Sharjah and Dibai. 

1876. In 1876 the country appears to have been quiescent after the excep- 
tional disturbances of the previous year. 

1877-78. In July 1877 the ‘’Awamir Bedouins fell upon the town of Dibai, 
killing two men and wounding 10 ; but they were repulsed with a loss to 
themselves of 40 killed and eight captured : in October, assisted by the 
Daru^ they again plundered a Dibai settlement. Between August 1877 
and February 1878 numerous raids were made by Bani Qitab Bedouins, 
chiefly in Abu Dhabi territory ; but subjects of Sharjah and Dibai 
were not exempt from molestation, and the Ghafalah apparently 
countenanced the doings of the Bani Qitab. In February 1878 both 
townsmen and nomads became weary of the strife and a general peace 
was arranged. The town of Dibai had now become the principal port 
on the coast and was larger than Abu Dhabi, which appeared to be 
declining. 

1879. olosQ of 1879 the Na^im of the Baraimi neighbourhood were 

divided amongst themselves, and the Shaikhs of Sharjah and ^Ajman 
each espoused the cause of a different faction ; the result was tension upon 
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the coast alsO; where the Shaikhs of Ras-al-Khaimah and Umm-al-Qaiwain 
associated themselves with ^Ajman and a counter alliance was formed 
between Sharjah and Abu Dhabi. No actual hostilities; however, took 
place among these chiefs ; and in December the Shaikh of ^Ajman, who 
had gone to Baraimi, retunred to his home after witnessing the success 
of his proteges amongst the Nah'm. 

During the years 1880 and 1881 general tranquillity prevailed. 

Ill 1882 a quarrel; arising out of family relationships^, came to a head 
between the Shaikhs of Umm-al-Qaiwrain and Ras-al-Khaimah and ended 
in open w’arfare ; the principal cause was a marriage contracted by 
Ahmad-bin-'* Abdullah of Umm-al-Qaiw^ain with a sister of Hamaid-hiu- 
^Abdullah of Ras-al-Khaimah, subject to a stipulation that the lady 
should continue to reside at Ras-al-Khaimah and that' her husband 
should spend a part of each year with her there. A divorce was declared 
by the Shaikh of ^Ajman, who went to Ras-al-Khaimah for the purpose 
as agent of the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain; but it did not end the 
dispute ; and wrangling continued on the subject of property. Ahmad- 
bin-\4hdullah; who was of a more turbulent disposition than his 
adversary, then allowed seven boats from his port to proceed to 
Rams for the purpose of provoking a quarrel, which they did most 
effectually by assaulting the crew of a Ras-al-Khaimah fishing boat; 
these proceedings, however, verged upon a breach of the maritime peace, 
and the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain was accordingly reprimanded by 
the British Political Resident and compelled to pay a fine. Pighting 
on land ensued, in which the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain was assisted 
by the Shaikh of ^Ajman and the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah by his own 
brother, the Shaikh of Sharjah, and by a part of the Na^im tribe. At 
length, in January 1883, a reconciliation between the parties was arranged 
by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, on the condition that all injimies should 
be mutually condoned. The Shaikh of Dibai was at this time on good 
terms with the Shaikhs of both Sharjah and Abu Dhabi. 

The years 1883 and 1884 were uneventful. The chief of Abu Dhabi 
w'as now regarded as the most powerful among the Trueial Shaikhs, 
the hegemony having been lost by Sharjah chiefly through the incompe- 
tence of its ruler, Saqar-bin-Khalid, who succeeded to the Shaikhship in 
1883. Presents were exchanged between the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and the 
Sultan of 'Oman, and between the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; but they had apparently no political significance, 
at least of a local character. 
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1885. As usual in Trueial '’Oman^ after a short interval of peaee there -was 
a sudden renewal of disturbances. In May 1885 the son of Ahmad 
bin-’’ Abdullah^ Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain^ quarrelled with his father 
and took refuge with Rashid-bin-Hamaid, Shaikh of ^Ajman, who 
refused to give him up; and the Shaikh of Sharjah^ Saqar-bin-Khalid, 
joined the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain for the purpose of attacking 
^Ajman. Shortly after this the Shaibh of Umm-al-Qaiwain sent to 
sea two Baqarahs carrying 50 men_, as also some munitions of war which 
were landed partly at Hairah and partly at Sharjah^ — an act for which 
it was necessary to call him to account. In November^ Mr. Robertson 
on behalf of the Resident, visited Umm-al-Q.aiwain in H.M.S. 

Reindeer but A hmad-bin- 'Abdullah evaded a meeting ; subsequently, 
however, his conduct seems to have been condoned on his undertaking 
not to repeat the offence. Meanwhile raids were committed by the 
inhabitants of Umm-al-Qaiwain and Hamriyah upon one another; 
they were suspended, but only for a brief space, after a reconciliation 
effected in August by the Residency Agent at Sharjah. At the end of 
November the Shaikh of Dibai united with the Shaikh of ^Ajman 
and began to foray the Shaikh of Sharjah's territories. 

1886. On the 20th of January 1886 the Shaikhs of Dibai, 'Ajman and 
Hamriyah attacked the town of Sharjah with a force of about 1,000 
men and a field-piece, and a battle followed in which the people of 
Sharjah lost 40 men killed and 25 wounded, while the attacking force 
had only five fatal casualties. At the request of Shaikh Saqar-bin- 
Khalid of Sharjah the British Residency Agent, who had in the mean- 
while informed the Shaikh of Dibai that he would be held responsible 
for any loss suffered by British subjects in Sharjah, intervened between 
the parties and succeeded in arranging a peace upon condition that the 
Shaikh of Sharjah should renounce his alliance with the Shaikh of 
Umm-al-Qaiwain. After the retirement of Sharjah from the conflict 
the campaign was continued by Dibai, 'A jman and Hamriyah against 
Umm-al-Qaiwain and Ras-al-Khaimah ; but the operations were now 
confined to petty raids, some of which were committed on dependencies 
of Ras-al-Khaimah, at the instigation of Dibai, by the people of Bakhah 
and Kumzar and by the Shihuh tribe generally. In April an attempt 
at mediation on the part of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was foiled by 
the obstinacy of the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain. In May a raid was 
made on Umm-al-Qaiwain by the people of Hamriyah, and shortly 
afterwards, in the absence of the men of Hamriyah at the pearl banks, 
a force from Umm-al-Qaiwain entered and destroyed that place, killing 
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several persons and carrying ofE with them 25 slaves besides other booty : 
the headman of Hamryah, however^ defended himself in his fort and 
escaped capture. To avenge this injury to his ally, the Shaikh of Dibai 
mustered a force of 35 horsemen and 400 camel-riders and marched against 
XJmm-al-Qaiwain , but the excesses of the headman of Hamriyah so 
displeased him that he soon returned home. In September a dispute 
about divers arose between Sharjah and ^Ajman, which, had the Residency 
Agent not mediated, would probably have led to a renewal of hostilities 
between those two. 

In 1887 several robberies were committed by Bedouin Manasir on boats 
anchored in creeks to the north of Abu Dhabi toAvii, subjects of Sharjah 
and Ras-al-Khaimah being among the sufferers. As the robbers had 
swum off from the land these cases could not be treated as infractions 
of the maritime peace ; and, as it did not api^ear that the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi could fairly be held responsible for the misdeeds of a lawless 
and wandering tribe, the British authorities did not do more than appeal 
to his honour and sense of justice. In September a band of Manasir 
marauders made a successful raid so far to the north as Sharjah, from 
which place they carried off eight women and children and several 
camels and horses. 

In 1888 a feud pi’evailed between the people of Ras-al-Khaimah and 
the Shihuli tribe; several townsmen were murdered in outlying date 
plantations ; and 200 palms were destroyed by Bedouins at the village of 
Khatt in Jiri, 

A coalition, as already mentioned above in connection with Wahhabi 
affairs, took place in 1888 between the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and 
Dibai, whom the supi^osed Wahhabi danger had found bitterly at 
variance, and aboat the same time the Shaikh of Dibai effected a 
reconciliation between the Shaikh of Sharjah on the one hand and the 
Shaikh of ^Ajman and the headman of Hamriyah on the other ; his 
object appears to have been to set the people of ^Ajman and Hamriyah 
at liberty to assist Dibai in case that principality should be called upon 
to withstand a Wahhabi attack. The coalition, however, between the 
Hinawi Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dibai soon provoked a counter- 
alliance between the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaimah ; and the 
Shaikhs of Umm-al-Qaiwain and 'Ajman, after endeavouring for a time 
to hold aloof, threw in their lot with the northern combination, which 
thus became a federation of all the Ghafiris. 

In February 1890 active trouble broke out between the principalities 
of Sharjah and Dibai, in consequence of redress being refused for the 
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mutilation of some Dibai camels within Sharjah limits ; friction had 
really begun in the summer of 1889, when some raids were^dommitted 
on Sharjah by Manasir Bedouins nominally subject to the influence of 
Dibai and Abu Dhabi. A temporary understanding was patched up 
by the British Residency Agent ; but in March 1890 a fresh rupture 
took place, and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi moved a force in the direction 
of Dibai to support his ally. A considerable amount of petty 
mischief was done on both sides, after which negotiations for a general 
peace took place^ apparently at the instance of the Shaikhs of Ras-la- 
Khaimah and Umm-al-Qaiwain ; but they were inconclusive, A raid 
was made on Ras-al-Khaimah by hostile Shihuh and was repelled with 
a loss to the raiders of 11 men killed. The punishment of a raiding 
gang of ^Awamir and Na’xm by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi led to threats 
against Abu Dhabi by the Na4m, but they were not fulfilled. 

1891. The year 1891 passed quietly, in consequence partly of the balance 
of power established by the Hinawi and Ghafiri combinations of 1889, 
which still endured, and partly of the good offices of the British Resi- 
dency Agent in averting collisions between Sharjah and Dibai. Certain 
differences occurred between the Shaikhs of Umm-al-Qaiwain and Ras- 
al-K.haimah, but they were adjusted by the Shaikh of Sharjah. The 
most important event of the year was probably the migration en Hoc of 
about 400 men of the Marar tribe from Dibai, where they considered 
themselves ill-treated by the Shaikh, to Sharjah ; the move was 
effected at the end of the pearl season by simply returning from the banks 
to Sharjah instead of Dibai. This affair gave rise to a number of pecu- 
niary claims and counterclaims of which the settlement, notwith- 
standing the constant mediation of the British Residency Agent, was 
attended by fighting on land and dragged on for nearly three years. 


Exclusive Agreement of the Trucial Shaikhs with Great Britain, 

March 1892. 


In order to understand the genesis of an important Agreement by 
which the position of the Trucial Shaikhs with reference to the British 
Government was in 1892 further defined, it is necessary to go back a few 
years and refer to certain events by which the undisputed predominance 
of British influence in Trucial ^Oman seemed to be threatened. These 
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events indicated the entrance into Persian Gulf affairs of new forces 
which were shortly to bring about a general challenge of the British 
position in the whole region of the Gulf. 

An absurd but apparently serious attempt was made by Persian 
officials in 1S87-S8 to establish a footing in Trucial ■’Oman, the principal 
agent employed being Sartip Haji Ahmad Khan, a former Deputy- 
Governor of Bushehr. In August 1S87 this individual left for the coast 
of Trucial Oman on the Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamer Calder — a proceeding so extraordinary on his part, 
with reference to the season of the year and to other circumstances, that 
the British Resident at B'ushehr, Colonel E. C. Ross, caused him to be 
followed by the Residency steamer Lawrence to Ahu Dhabi, where 
he landed in full uniform. After spending some days with the Shaikh 
at Abu Dhabi the Sartip paid a visit to Dibai ; and then, returning to 
Abu Dhabi, he took his departui'e for Lingeh in a native sailing vessel. 
The Trucial Shaikhs, who had pledged themselves to reticence towards 
the British authorities, at first preserved an impenetrable silence regard- 
ing the designs of Ahmad Khan ; but at length, the Shaikh of Dibai 
having been persuaded to unbosom himself to the Sultan of ^Oman, it 
transpired that the Sartij) had proposed the establishment of close relations 
between the Shaikhs and the Persian Government with a view to the 
exclusion of British influence from Trucial ^Oman. In January 1888 
Ahmad Khan, apparently believing the way to be now sufficiently prepared, 
returned from Bushehr to the Trucial Coast in a native vessel. He brought 
with him a number of Persian flags, presumably for distribution, and, 
being a man of method, would have commenced operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ras Musandam ; but the inhabitants of that tract refused to 
let him land. Later, accompanied by the Shaikh of Qishm and a number 
of armed men, he had an interview with the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain ; 
but soon after this, the impracticability of his scheme having quickly 
become apparent, he again withdrew to Persia. The Persian Govern- 
ment, on a complaint being made at Tehran by the British Legation, 
repudiated the Sartip’s action and even volunteered to reprimand him; 
and, though, they subsequently presented him with a sword of honour, 
their official disavowal, being communicated through the Commander of 
H.M.S. Osprey’^ to the Trucial Shaikhs, assuaged the not inconsider- 
able excitement to which the ^proceedings of Ahmad Khan had given 
rise along the coast. 

In December 1887, between the first and the second visit of the 
Sartip to the Trucial Coast, a precaution had been taken by Colonel 
Rpss which no duht contributed materially to the final discomfiture of 
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the Persian emissary ; it consisted in obtaining from the Shaikhs of 
Abu Dhabi, Ras-al-Khaimah, ^Ajman, Umm-al-Qaiwain, Sharjah and 
Dibai a written assurance on the part of each that he would on no 
account correspond or enter into an agreement with any Government 
whatever except the British, and that he would not, without the assent 
of the British Government, allow an agent of any other Government 
to reside in his dominions. These undertakings were forwarded by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State for India. 

During a number of years, as elsewhere related, the Turkish Govern- 
ment showed considerable interest in the dispute between the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi and the Qubaisat rebels against his authority who had settled 
at Khor-al-'^Odaid in the vicinity of Qatar ; and, subsequently, the pro- 
tracted war between the Abu Dhabi Shaikh and the A1 Thani Shaikh of 
Qatar provided the Turks with an excuse for a correspondence with the 
former, in which they pretended to exercise authority over him. 

But the principal reason for 4ttachiiig the Shaikhs of Trucial ^ Oman 
to the British Government by new and more stringent obligations was 
the appearance of two Prenchmen upon the Trucial Coast, whose object 
was suspected to be political intrigue ; for a forward movement on the 
part of the Prench Government had, by the simple expedient of distri- 
buting French flags, lately been begun in ^Oman. Of the two suspicious 
individuals one was named Tramier or Thorny, while the other was a 
M. Chapuy, ^^half adventurer, half merchant and wholly intriguer 
who two years later came to notice again through his proceedings at Stir 
in the ^Oman Sultanate. The Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, who was 
three times visited by the associates and received presents from them, 
fell to some extent under their influence ; he was easily convinced of the 
advantages of the French flag, which now enabled more than a dozen 
vessels belonging to Sur to engage in the slave trade without fear of 
molestation by British cruisers ; and he even offered to write a letter to 
the French Government, promising a good reception in his country to 
citizens of the French Republic. 

In view of the mischievous activity of MM. Chapuy and Tramier, 
who were at length reported to have obtained the grant of a site at 
Umm-al-Qaiwain, Major A. Talbot, the British Political Resident in the 
Gulf, suggested the conclusion of a formal Agreement on the lines of the 
written assurances of December 1887 ; and, his proposals having been 
approved by the Government of India, an Exclusive Agreement was 
s^ned on various dates in March 1892 by the Trucial Sliaikhs — at this 
time six in number through the existence of a separate Shaikhdom of 
Ras-al-Kbaimah — and by the Shaikh of Bahrain. Under this Agreement 
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the Shaikhs bound thetnselvesj their heirs, and their successors (1) on no 
account to enter into any agreement or correspondence with any power 
other than the British Government ; (2) without the assent of the British 
Government not to consent to the residence within their territories of 
the agent of any other Government; and (3) on no account to cede, sell, 
mortgage or otherwise give for occupation any part of their territory 
save to the British Government. These engagement*? were ratified by the 
Viceroy of India on the 12th of May following, and were subsequently 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government.* 

The difficulties which had arisen did not disappear immediately on 
the conclusion of the Exclusive Agreement ; for the Shaikhs of Sharjah 
and Dibai at first j)retended to think that the return to them of ratified 
copies meant that the Agreement had not been confirmed, and the Shaikh 
of Dibai, annoyed at British interference with the slave trade, was 
reported to have proposed taking the French flag and so escaping from 
the malice of the English By degrees, however, the results of the 
supposed French agents'^ visits were effaced. 


PEBIOD SINCE THE EXCLUSIVE- AGB EEMENT. 

British relations with Trucial "Oman, 1892-1907. 

The closeness of the relations existing betw^een Great Britain and 
Trucial ‘’Oman increased greatly after the conclusion of the Exclusive 
Agreement in 1892. British influence began to permeate the countiy ; 
and, as will be apparent from facts related further on, the preferential 
rights of Great Britain in Trucial ’Oman became a factor of importance 
in questions arising between the Shaikhs and external powers. 

The AgTeements of the Shaikhs for the maintenance of peace at sea 
were observed with great exactitude. Even trivial breaches of these 
became almost unknown, and no difficulties of any sort arose, except 
from a minor question of the use of the Trucial flag. 

In March 1892 some Dibai subjects crossed over to the island of Sir 
Bu Na’air, a possession of the Shaikh of Sharjah, and disarmed and 
ejected from one of the fishing grounds some natives of Sirri Island, who 
were then, on account of the connection of Sirri with Lirigeh, regarded 
as Qasimi dependents ; in accordance with the orders of the British 
"’'Annexiire No. 8 to this chapter gives tl>o ttst of the Exc]n$)ive Agreement. 
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Eesident, however, the aggressors were required to withdraw and to 
return the arms seized ; and the Shaikh of Dibai undertook that in future 
his subjects should not resort to Sir Bu Na'air without express permission 
from the Shaikh of Sharj'ah. In September of the same year the 
Shaikh of Dibai despatched an armed boat to the assistance of the 
Shaikh of '’AjmaUj who was then threatened with a land attack by the 
Shaikhs of Sharjah and Umm-al-Qaiwain ; but on account of this lawless 
proceeding he was' condemned to pay a fine^ and it was realised in the 
following K ovember at a visit of the Resident to the coast. 

No maritime irregularity deserving of mention was committed after 
this by the inhabitants of Trueial ^ Oman ; but in 1893 a Shihhi Shaikh 
of Khasab in Euus-al-Jibal, having put to sea with an armed party, 
attempted to enforce a claim upon the property of his deceased father-in- 
law at Sha’am. In consequence of this misdemeanour the Sultan of 
^Oman, acting on British advice^ summoned the Shaikh to Masqat, 
where after much delay he appeared and was mulcted in the sum of Es. 50. 
Injuries to Cases in which it was necessary to demand redress on behalf of per- 

der^^BritiBh enjoying British protection were, similarly, few and insignificant, 

protection, Xn 1904, a Hindu having died at Abu Dhabi, Shaikh Saqar, who was 
in charge of the town in the absence of his father Shaikh Zaid, extorted 
|100 in return for permission to dispose of the body according to Hindu 
rites ; but the money was afterwards refunded on a requisition by the 
Resident. In November of the same year a Hindu was robbed on 
Dalmah island, in the jurisdiction of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, of a 
considerable sum in money and pearls ; and again the unsatisfactory 
attitude of the Shaikh necessitated a remonstrance by the British politi- 
cal authority. 

Question of In 1900 Shaikh 'Abdul 'Aziz, on his accession not without violence 
Shaikhship of ' Ajman, wrote to the British Resident at Bushehr 
of agree- that he had signed the agreements of his predecessors with the British 
ments, 1900. Q-overnment and that he would abide by t hem ,* and the Resident in 
reply expressed approval of the Shaikh's resolution. The incident was of 
a novel character and suggested that agreements by predecessors were 
not regarded as binding by the Shaikhs of Trueial 'Oman, unless 
confirmed by themselves ; but an enquiry held by Colonel Kemball showed 
that such was not the case, and the Government of India then laid 
it down, that the various engagements executed by individual Trueial 
Shaikhs are necessarily binding on their successors. At the same time 
the Government of India emphasized the desirability of taking means to 
.secure that each chief should he clearly acquainted with the provisions of 
the agreements by which he is bound. 
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An Agreement for the suppression of the arms trade in their terri- 
tories was signed by all the Trueial Shaikhs in 1902. As among* the expe- 
dients by which the British Government were at this time endeavouring 
to combat the growth of the traffic in the GuK^ this Agreement is men- 
tioned in the special Appendix on the Arms Trade^ where also the text 
of the same is given as an Annexure. 

The wreck at Dibai in the autumn of 1903 of the ‘^Tath-al-Khair^^^ a 
native vessel owned at Siiwaiq in the Sultanate of ^Oman^ but flying the 
French flag and therefore regarded by the French Vice-Consul at Masqat 
as under his protection; led to an exchange of views between the British 
and the French Governments in regard to the political status of Trueial 
^Oman. In consequence of allegations that the boat in question had been 
plundered; the French Vice-Consul addressed a demand for compensa- 
tion direct to the Shaikh of Dihai ; and the despatch of the French cruiser 
Infer net to Dibai to enforce compliance with the same was 
momentarily expected. At this juncture the Government of India 
authorised the British Resident in the Persian Gulf to inform the French 
Vice-Consul of the existence of the Exclusive Agreement and to offer to 
relieve him of the case ; and at their suggestion a similar communication 
was made in Europe to the French Government. In April 1904j the 
French Government; after explaining that they had hitherto been unaware 
of the existence of the special relations between the British Government 
and the Trueial ShaikhS; agreed that the settlement of the ease should be 
entrusted to British authorities; which was accordingly done. Eventually 
some compensation was awarded by a Shara^ court at Dibai to the owner 
of the Fath-al-Khair which was iproved to have foundered in conse- 
quence of a collision. 

In 1906; with the object of ensuring that the Trueial Shaikhs 
should be properly acquainted with their treaty oblig^ationS; each was 
supplied with a collection; clearly jprinted in Arabic and in English and 
handsomely bound; of the principal agreements in force between himself 
and the British Government. To this collection w'as prefixed; as an 
introduction; an address delivered by His Excellency Lord Curzou; Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India; to the Trueial Shaikhs at a Darbar held 
off Sharjah on the 21st of November 1903.* Arrangements were also 
made to provide the chiefs from time to time with flags of the pattern 
prescribed in the Treaty of 1820; in adherence to which they had shown 
themselves remisS; some through indolence and apathy^ others from 
prejudice. Avoidance of the use of the Trueial flag was most marked 
at Abu Dhabi and Dibai ; and in 1906 the Hinawi Shaikhs of those 
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places after mutual consultation informed the Resident^ in reply to a 
communication on the subject^ that they could not compel their subjects 
to place themselves under an emblem so closely identified with Qasimi 
traditions and Ghafiri principles. For various reasons it was considered 
expedient not to press the matter at the time. 

Apart altogether from the question vi specific engagements and 
their results, the period now under consideration was on the whole an 
auspicious one in the history of British relations with Trucial ^Oman. 

For three years, ending in 1899, no Resident visited Trucial ^Oman 
in person ; but, in the years following, numerous tours along the coast 
were made by Colonel M. J. Meade, Colonel C. A. Kemball and Major 
P. Z. Cox, the successive Residents, and the foundations of a more 
regular and direct intercourse were laid. In these circumstances it 
became possible for British ofl&cers to pay occasional visits to the 
interior ; and Major Cox, who, under the auspices of the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, had travelled by way of Baraimi from Abu Dhabi to 
Masqat in 1902, was able in 1905 to explore the unknown country between 
Ras-al-Khaimah and Baraimi and to return to the coast at Sohar. 

In 1902, the idea of a formal British protectorate over Trucial 
•^Oman having been mooted, a close examination was made of the 
existing system, which was in the end declared to be perfectly satisfactory. 
It was reported by Colonel Kemball, in this connection, that new 
chiefs on their succession now generally sought to be recognised by 
the British Government, and that his advice, though not authoritatively 
given, was generally obeyed and even welcomed in internal affairs. 

In the same year the general attitude of the Shaikhs towards the 
British power was shown by their observance of the 26th of June as a 
public holiday in honour of the Coronation of K ing Edward ; and the 
visit of Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, to the 
Trucial Coast, where, as elsewhere described, he held a Darbar at^ sea off 
Sharjah on the 2 1st of November 1903, was a further proof of the 
confidence and harmony that had come to prevail. At the same 
time it should be understood that the Shaikhs of Trucial ^ Oman were 
still unprogressive, ignorant, and prone to childish suspicions. The 
failure of the Hinawi Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dibai to enforce on 
their subjects the use of the Trucial flag has already been mentioned ; 
and other symptoms of a like nature appeared, in 1906, in the unwilling- 
ness of the Shaikhs to supply the Resident with genealogical tables of 
their families, in the reluctance of the Shaikh of Dibai to agree to the 
establishment of a British Indian post office at his capital, and in objec- 
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tions made by the Shaikh of Sharjah against the hoisting of a British flag 
over the British Agency at Sharjah. 

A remarkable development of eommeree^ within the narrow limits Commercial 
imposed b}' poverty of natural resources and sparseness of population^ 
characterised the period between 189!^ and 1907 in Trucial ^ Oman ; it 
was accelerated after by the decline of the Persian port of Lingeh, 

Before 190^ not more than four or five steamers had called at Dibai 
annually ; but in the year mentioned no less than 21 steam vessels^ 
mostly belonging to the Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, 
entered the poil: ; and early in 1904 the British India Steam Navigation 
Company included Dibai in their regular time-table. 

In 1902 the question of urging the Trucial Shaikhs to limit the 
rate of customs duty leviable by themselves to 5 per cent, ad valorem 
was discussed ; but, as the rates actually in force were found to be 
everywhere lower than 5 per cent., it was decided to postpone action. 

A little later, however, a lessee of the export duty on mother-of-pearl 
shells at Dibai was found to be collecting the tax at a rate higher than 
5 per cent., and a reference was made to the Shaikh, who at once pro- 
mised to reduce it. 


Eolations of Trucial "Oman witi Persia, 1892-1907. 

In 1899 a question arose between the Government of Persia and the Difficulties 
Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman through the expulsion by the Persians of the 
hereditary Arab Shaikh of Lingeh, and later the meddlesome activity Arab crisis 
of the recently instituted Imperial Persian Customs occasioned trouble j ] 899.^9W. 
in both cases the task of controlling the Arabs and of reprec’onting Arab 
interests devolved on the British power. 

In October 1899 the Persian Government, alarmed by a report that 
the expelled Shaikh of Lingeh and his supporters had found an asylum 
in Trucial appealed to the British Government to prevent their 

collecting a force for the recovery of Ifingeh ; and suitable warnings 
were accordingly addressed to the Trucial Shaikhs by the British 
authorities. Again in January 1900 the Persian Government ccon- 
plained that Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, the ex-Shaikh of Lingeh, was 
harboured by the Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah ; they asked that the British 
Government should prevent a descent by him upon Lingeh, which was 
apprehended ; and they added a mighty threat that they would 
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take action themselves against tlie Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah^— a 
proceeding which, as was reported by the Resident, might easily result 
in the loss of their only vessel, the Persepolis A second warning 
was consequently sent to the Ras-al-Khaimah chief by H.M.Sv 
Melpomene but it was ascertained at her visit to the port that, 
though Shaikh Muhammad was living there, no design of attacking 
Lingeh really existed. (The claims of Qawasim and others on account 
of property destroyed or appropriated by the Persians in the Lingeh 
affair are dealt with in the history of the Persian Coast and Islands.) 

Early in 1900 it was discovered that a friendly correspondence was 
in progress between the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and the Darya-Baigi, 
the Persian Governor of the Gulf Ports ; the matter was brought to 
the notice of the Residency Agent in Trucial ^Oman by the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah and Dibai, in whose minds the intrigue evidently excited 
apprehension. The object of the Darya Baigi was probably to detach 
Shaikh Zaid from the rest of the Trucial Shaikhs for the purpose of 
preventing an Arab attack upon Lingeh, a contingency of which the Per- 
sian officials still lived in dread ; and the Abu Dhabi Shaikh, on his part, 
had probably no deeper motive than to obtain favourable consideration 
of claims by some of his subjects to property in Persia and good treat- 
ment for his vessels upon the Persian Coast. Local rumour, however, 
connected the affair with the efforts of Russia to obtain a foothold in 
the Gulf, and in any case it was impossible to ignore so flagrant a 
violation by a Trucial Shaikh of his Exclusive Agreement with the 
British Government. When the negotiations were detected the 
Shaikh had already sent two horses as a present to Lingeh, had differ- 
entiated himself from his neighbours by the adoption of a green flag 
in place of that prescribed by the Treaty of 1820, and had received a 
sword of honour from the Shah of Persia along with a commendatory 
epistle, bearing the royal seal, which was publicly read in an assembly 
at Abu Dhabi. A remonstrance however sufficed ; the direct dealiags 
of the Shaikh with Persian officials instantly ceased ; and the use of 
the new flag was also, but not so immediately, discontinued. - 

In February 1901 a Dibai boat, which, in returning from Sohar, 
had been obliged by stress of weather to take shelter at Han jam, was 
seized for technical reasons by the Persian Imperial Customs. The 
boat and its general cargo were soon released in virtue of representations 
made by the British Political Resident ; hut restoration of seven rifles 
and 900 cartridges found on board, the personal property of the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, was only obtained in 1903 through the British Minister 



at Tehran. By this case^ which the Government of India regarded as 
a test of the right of Great Britain to act on behalf of the Trucial 
Shaikhs in external affairs, the British Legation in Persia were made 
aware for the first time of the existence of the Exclusive Agreement of 
1892 ; and the right in question, subsequently admitted, as we have 
seen, by Prance, may be considered to have been definitively assumed 
upon this occasion. 

The next question to arise between Trucial ^Oman and Persia was one Attempted 

of importancCj for it involved^ to some extent, the naval position islands 

of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf. The establishment of control over of Bu Musa 

1 T • n A 's 1 * 1 Tuab 

Lingeh by the Persian Imperial Customs had, in 1902, driven much of }qj Persia, 

the trade of that place away to the opposite side of the Gulf, especially to 

Dibai ; and thereafter, with a view to the creation on Bu Musa of a trade 

emporium untrammelled by Persian official interference^ some merchants 

of Lingeh began to suggest that the island should be made a port of 

call by the British steamship companies. Bu Musa had formerly been 

ruled by the hereditary Arab governors of Lingeh in their capacity of 

dasimi Shaikhs, not of Persian officials, and, after the abolition of the 

xArab governorship of Lingeh, the title of the Shaikh of Sharjah to 

possession of the island was indubitable. Nevertheless it was feared that 

actual and prospective loss of trade, if not further-reaching political 

considerations, might tempt the Persian Government to some act of 

annexation ; and the attention of the Government of India was drawn 

in this connection not only to the island of Bu Musa, hut also to 

that of Tunb, of which the status was precisely similar. In the 

result the Shaikh of Sharjah was advised to hoist his flag on 

both islands, and in the summer of 1903 he did so. The 

seq^uel proved the precaution to have been necessary. At the end of 

March or the beginning of April 1904 the Persian Customs steamer 

Muzaffari,'" carrying M. Damhrain, the European Director of Persian 
Customs at Btxshehr, visited Tunb and Bu Musa ; the Sharjah flags 
were lowered ; the Sharjah flagstafEs were dismantled ; and two 
Persians were placed on each of the islands as Customs guards. It sub- 
sequently appeared that these high-handed proceedings, though carried 
out by a Customs oflficer, had been initiated by the Mushir-ud-Dauleh^ 

Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, most probably under Eussian advice ; 
in the case of Bu Musa, the Minister, who evidently perceived the , 
international bearings of the enterprise^ had shown marked hesitation in 
giving the order to occupy. Serious representations were at once made 
in the proper quarter by the British Minister at Tehran, and in the end 
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the Customs guards were withdrawn and the Persian flags^ wbichhad 
been hoisted; were removed by order of the Persian Government ; this was 
done on the 14th of June 1904; and a few days later the Trncial flag was 
replaced on both islands to the general satisfaction of the inhabitants of 
the Trucial Coast. The Persian Government; in consenting to remove 
the evidences of their usurpation; had stipulated that the ownership of the 
islands should be discussed at leism-e between themselves and the British 
Government ; but as mentioned in the history of the Persian Coast they 
failed to convince the British Government of the existence of Persian 
rights ; indeed they did not seriously attempt to do so. Here it only 
remains to add that the Persians subsequently complained of the erection 
by the Shaikh of Sharjah of new buildings on Tunb; but that the 
complaint — in itself inadmissible as maintenance of the statios quo formed 
no part of the mutual understanding — was proved by local investigation; 
and by the visits of British officers to Tunb in 1904 and 1905, to be 
groundless. 


Eelations of Trucial 'Oman with the Wahhabi power, 1892-1907. 

Correspondence between Trucial ^Oman and Central Arabia had not 
at any time entirely ceased ; and in 190'^ it was reported that the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi had sent a present of camels to Ibn-Sa'^ud; the Wahhabi 
rulei; and had received four horses in return. 

In September 1905; Wahhabi supremacy having meanwhile been 
re-established in Najd, where for some years it had been in 
abeyance; 'Abdul ^AziZ; the son of Ibn-Sa^ud; addressed letters to all the 
Trucial Shaikhs informing them of his arrrival in Qatar and of a 
reconciliation which he had effected among the Bedouin tribes of the Al 
Morrah; Bani Hajir and ^ A jmto ; he added that he hoped to visit Trucial 
^Oman in the spring of 1906. 

These communications were received with dismay by the Hinawi 
Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dibai; who foresaw a great diminution to 
their own prestige as a result of the intrusion of the Wahhahis; and with 
corresponding relation by the other or Ghafiri ShaikhS; who were longing for 
deliverance from the twenty years^ hegemony of Abu Dhabi. A corre* 
spondence was at once opened between the Abu Dhabi Shaikh and his 
fellow Hinawi and ally, the Sultan of ^Oman, against whose authority 
the advent of the Wahhabis would dispose his Ghafiri subjects to rise; 
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indeed the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi considered the matter of sufficient 
importance to warrant a visit by himself to Masqat in November 1905. 

A caution against engaging in intrigues w'ith the Wahhabis w^as at Attitude of 
once addressed to all the Trucial Shaikhs by Major P. Z. CoX; the British 
Political Resident; w^ho happened to be passing through the country on 
a journey to Baraimi ; and later it was repeated under the authority of 
the Government of India. The matter was then brought unofficially 
to the notice of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait through Captain KnoX; 
the British Political Agent at that place, a hint being at the same time 
thrown out that the British Government would view with disapproba- 
tion any interference by the Wahhabis in Trucial ^Oman. Shaikh 
Mubarak; who at first explained the proceedings of Ibn-Sa^ud as a mere 
device to extort blackmail, and who professed to have remonstrated with 
him on the subject, afterwards stated that Ibn-Sa‘’ud had written 
disclaiming all unfriendly intentions towards the British Government 
and regretting any harm that might have been caused by careless remarks 
On his own part. Since then nothing more has been heard of Wahhabi 
designs in Trucial ^Oman. 


Relations of Trucial 'Oman with the Sultanate of 'Oman, 1892-1907. 

A constant friendly intercourse was maintained between the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of ^Oman, culminating, as we have seen, 
in 1905 in mutual consultations regarding the Wahhabi danger. 

In September 189’2 the Shaikh of Dibai made a journey to Masqat ; 1892-05. 
and towards the end of 1895 his successor and a son of the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi visited that place, but the object of their excursion could not 
be ascertained. 

In July 1904 Khalifah and Sultan, two sons of Shaikh Zaid of Abu 1904 . 
Dhabi, were received with much honom? at Masqat ; were dismissed, after 
a prolonged visit, ^ith costly presents ; and were conveyed as far as 
Sohar on their return journey by the Sultanas yacht Nhr-al-Bahr 

It was ascertained in 1906 that, during the last ten years, the 1906. 
Sultan of ^Oman had been paying a cash subsidy of $3,000 per amium 
to the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi on condition of his restraining the Bedouin 
tribes of Baraimi and Dhahirah from incursions into the Batinah 
district ; and reason was found for believing that, as far eastwards as 
^Ibri in Dhahirah and perhaps also in parts of Ruus-al-Jibal, though all 
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of these belonged to the Sultanate, the influence -wielded by Shaikh 
Zaid-bin-Khalifah far outweighed that of Saiyid Faisal-bin-Tui-ki. 
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Other foreign relations of Trucial 'Oman, 1892-1907. 

The Perpetual Treaty o£ Peace o£ 1853 had been communicated to the 
Porte in 1891 ; and in 1893 the Turkish Government were in£ormed 
by Her Majesty's Government of the Exclusive Agreement of 1892 
between the Trucial Shaikhs and Great Britain. 

In 1895 a Turkish subject, while proceeding dovm the creek at 
'Ajman to embark on a vessel outside, was shot dead from the hank by 
a watchman who had challenged him and his companions without obtain- 
ing a reply. The matter was adjusted by the Resident with the Tm'kieh 
authorities through the British Assistant Political Agent at Basrah and 
the Turkish Vice-Consul at Bushehr, the relations of the deceased in the 
end waiving their claims, which an 'Ajman Sliara ^ court had held to 
lie against the watchman personally and not against the Shaikh of the 
principality. 

In later years, in consequence of the pacification of the country and 
the development of trade, the attention of foreigners, sometimes of 
undesirable character, was attracted more frequently than before to 
Trucial 'Oman. One of these, calling himself Dr. Ibrahim Effendi, 
settled as a vaccinator at Sharjah during a smallpox epidemic in 1900, fled 
to Baraimi in 1904 on the appearance of plague in the Gulf, and on his 
return to the coast made his head-quarters at Abu Dhabi. This individual, 
who was originally a Jew and afterwards became in succession a 
Christian, a Shi' ah Muhammadan and a Wahhabi, was for some time 
assisted in his business by 'Abdur Rahman, a proselyte from Hinduism 
to Islam. In 1904 Ibrahim Effendi visited Bombay and there volunteered, 
on terms which were not accepted, to expose the intrigues of a 
foreign power in Trucial 'Oman. About the same time he also memorial- 
ised the Sultto of Turkey to grant him an allowance for what he described 
as his charitable work in Trucial 'Oman. 

In 1902-03, as explained in the history of Qatar, a move was made 
by the Porte to establish a Turkish Muiirate at 'Odaid in the Abu 
Dhabi Shaikhdom ; but it was checkmated by the action of the British 
Government, 
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In 1904; Herr Toeppeu; a German adventiirer and pervert to 
Muhammadanism; informed the British Government that one of the> 
Trucial Shaikhs was trying to obtain German protection ] he also offered 
his services in the matter, as those of a person well acquainted with 
the country; but they were declined. The lease of the export duty on 
mother-of-pearl shells at Dibai; aheady mentioned as having given 
rise in 1902 or 1903 to a commercial question, was found to have been 
granted to an employe of the German firm of TT bn ckhaus ; and the 
Shaikh was accordingly advised not to grant such concessions in future 
without first consulting the Resident. 


Internal affairs of Trucial ’Oman, 1892-1907. 


We come at length to the internal history of the country during 
fifteen years,— a period during which, be the cause what it may, actual 
fighting by land has been much less common than formerly, while 
political combinations have shown more than ordinary stability. 

To the troubles which befell in 1891 between the Shaikhs of Dibai 
and Sharjah there succeeded a truce which, having been shaken in 
September 1892 by the despatch of an armed boat from Dibai to the 
assistance of '’Ajman against Sharjah, was again solemnly renew’ed at 
Dibai in the same month in the presence o£ Sultto-hin- Muhammad, a 
leading Shaikh of the Na-'im. 

The migration of the Marar from Dibai to Sharjah, where they 
permanently settled, continued however to be a source of quarrel between 
the two principalities so long as the claims arising from the affair remained 
unadjusted. In November 1S93 war was again declared between 
Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaimah on the one part and Dibai on the other, 
and the Shaikh of ^Ajman was subsequently drawn into the fray on the 
side of his Qasimi allies. In March 1894 a partial reconciliation between 
the disputants was effected by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, but the Marar 
question remained unsettled • in the end it necessitated a special visit by 
the Resident to the Trucial Coast, in the course of which, at a meeting 
held under the superintendence of Mr. J. C. Gaskin, Assistant Resident, 
the dispute was finally laid to rest. The Shaikh of Sharjah on this 
occasion tried to avoid meeting the Resident, and the usual complimentary 
gifts were in his case consequently withheld. 
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In January 1S95 Manasir and A1 Morrah nomads from a distance 
commenced raiding the whole of the inland districts between Abu Dhabi 
and Ras-al-Khaimah and were reported to have captured some 400 
camels and 100 horses. The Bani Qitab, who were perhaps the principal 
sufferers, then appealed to the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dibai ; and, 
on these chiefs calling out their Bedouins, the scourge was temporarily 
abated. In the following season marauding Manasir from Qatar again 
made their appearance in Trucial “"Oman; but, finding the inhabitants 
prepared to resist them, they changed their tactics and paid visits of 
courtesy to the Shaikhs of Dibai, Sharjah and Umm-al-Qaiwain, whom 
they thus obliged to entertain them. From Hamriyah, however, the 
people there not being sufficiently upon their guard, they carried off a 
number of animals and a few slaves. Before the end of the winter of 
1896-97 a check was inflicted on the Manasir by the Bani Qitab, for 
that tribe, warned by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, with whom they had 
then recently been reconciled, and assisted by the people of Sharjah, 
defeated the marauders with loss in a sharp engagement. 

The towns of Trucial ^ Oman, consisting to a large extent of huts 
of dry date fronds and other inflammable materials, are at all time very 
liable to damage by fire ; but the year 1896 was rendered memorable by 
an extraordinary series of conflagrations. In the town of Sharjah 400 
houses were reported to have been destroyed, and the loss in property 
was estimated at Rs. 30,000 ; at Dibai half of the town proper was said 
to have been wasted by the flames, together with the whole of the Dairah 
quarter; while at Abu Dhabi 170 houses were burned, and such property 
as the owners succeeded in rescuing from the blaze was pillaged by 
Bani Yas Bedouins. In 1897 there were several fires at Dibai, and a 
slave-woman caught in the act of incendiarism was put to death. 

The next political incident of importance arose from designs con- 
ceived by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in regard to Zora, a sandy tract 
upon the sea extending from ^Ajman to Hamriyah, but cut off from 
those places and from the mainland between them by a creek never 
fordable at more than two places ; the advantages of the insular position of 
Zora had been fully realised by Shaikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, who aspired 
to the headship of all the Bedouin tribes of Trucial ^Oman and saw in 
Zora a safe asylum for the flocks and herds of his allies and an excellent 
base for operations by himself, in case of hostilities with tribes lying at a 
distance from Abu Dhabi. In 1895 the Shaikh obtained from the British 
Residency, to which the full significance of his action was not as yet 
apparent, permission to send stores by sea for the use of Bedouins 
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whom he had collected at Zora in support of the Bani Qitab^ then 
at war with their neighbours ; but, the other Trucial Shaikhs having 
thrown difficulties in the way, he found himself unable to turn the 
authority thus granted to account. In 1897 a section of the Sudan 
tribe under Sultan-bin-Nasir requested the leave of the Resident to 
colonise Zora ; and in 1900^ on the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi offering to 
protect the settlement and promising to assist the inhabitants with 
non-military stores sent by sea, the desired permission was given : 
Shaikh Zaid, it may be observed, was himself a Suwaidi on his 
mother^s side, and a daughter of the Suwaidi Shaikh Sultan- 
bin-Nasir was among his wives. The Zora scheme was however 
alarming to the Ghafiri Shaikhs ; the Shaikh of ^Ajmm at once took 
steps to protect himself by building a fort near one of the fords con- 
necting Zora with the mainland; and the Shaikh of Sharjah, in 
September 1900, appealed to the Resident to prevent the establishment 
of a non-Qasimi stronghold in the midst of Qasimi country. The permis- 
sion given to colonise was accordingly revoked, to the intense annoyance 
of Shaikh Zaid, who saw himself thus deprived of one of the chief means 
on w^hich he had counted for the extension of his influence over all Trucial 
^Oman, Ruus-al-Jibal; Shamailiyah and Baraimi. It may be added that 
in March 1905 Major Cox, the Political Resident, made a personal 
inspection of Zora and came to the conclnsion that the proposed settle- 
ment should not be authorised, unless with the unanimous assent of all the 
Trucial Shaikhs, which it was unlikely would ever be given. 


In 1900, on the death of Hamaid-bin-'^ Abdullah of Ras-al-Khaimah, 
that place and its dependencies were re-incorporated with the principality 
of Sharjah from which they had been separated since 1869. The number 
of the Trucial Shaikhs was thus reduced from six to five, the latter being 
their original number. 

The troubles which arose in 1902 between the Shaikh of Sharjah 
and his vassal the headman of Fujairah in Shamiliyah are fully narrated 
in an Appendix to this chapter, and at present we are concerned only 
with their effects upon the relations of the Trucial Shaikhs wdtb one 
another. The cause of the rebellious headman, who had appealed to the 
Sultan of Masqat and to the Shaikh of Dibai, was espoused in Trucial 
^Oman by the Shaikhs of Dibai and jman, with whom the Shaikh of 
Umm-al-Qaiwain, on account of neglected claims by his subjects against 
Sbar jab, afterwards associated himself ; but the influence of the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, who, with a view to propitiating the Shaikh of Sharjah 
in the Zora case, had recently formed a close alliance with him, was 
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thrown at first into the opposite scale. No actual hostilities, however, 
took place among the Trucial Shaikhs in connection with the Shamailiyah 
dispute. In 1903, on the return of the Sharjah Shaikh from an 
expedition to Shamailiyah, the Shaikh of ^Ajman, without prejudice to 
an offensive and defensive alliance that existed between himself and 
Dibai, entered into a similar arrangement wdth Sharjah ; and thereafter 
there was close friendship between them, while the alliance between 
Sharjah and Abu Dhabi w^as also maintained. In 1905 Shaikh Saqar- 
bin-Khalid appeared to have relinquished all idea of coercing the 
refractory Fujairah headman. 

Dispute in A curious difficulty, destined to produce unforeseen and somewhat 

^ 06 ^ far-reaching consequences, now occurred in connection with two villages 

in the upper part of Wadi Hatta in Western Hajar, a valley through 
which runs a route from Dibai in Trucial ^Oman to the town of 
Shinas in Batinah. These villages, Hajarain and Masfut, both inhabited 
by Biduwat, seem to have belonged originally — as the lower part of Wadi 
Hatta does still — to the Sultanate of ^Oman ; but about 1870, in the 
reign of Saiyid ^Azzan-bin-Qais, on an irreconcileable quarrel taking 
place between the two> the people of Masfut placed themselves under the 
protection of the Bani Ka^ab and the Na^im of Baraimi ; and at a later 
period, in the reign of Saiyid Tmrki, the, Sultan of ^Oman in view of 
his own inability to defend Hajarain against the Na^im of Baraimi, 
acquiesced in its virtual transfer to the Shaikh of Dibai. Such was the 
position, when, in 1905, the Bani Qitab, actuated by enmity towards the 
Na'im of Baraimi, occupied the hills at the head of Wadi Hatta, built 
a fort (called Hauz) to command the road at a spot known as Jabail, 
and proceeded to annoy passing caravans. In these acts they were 
countenanced by the people of Masfut, who in so doing apparently took 
the opposite side from their Na^im protectors, and by Rashid-bin- Ahmad, 
a new and vigorous Shaikh of TJmm-al-Ciaiwain, who was said to have 
supplied funds for the building of the fort; but the Na’im of Baraimi 
and the Shaikh of Dibai entertained strong objections to the fort and 
called in the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, whose opinion coincided with their 
own. In September 1905 the five Trucial Shaikhs held a meeting at 
Dibai, the venerable Zaid-bin-Khalifah in effect presiding ; and it 
was apparently decided that the J abai] fort should be destroyed, and that 
the Bani Qitab should restore Masfut, which village had fallen com- 
pletely under their influence, to the Shaikhs of Baraimi. Shaikh Zaid 
on this occasion urged Shaikh Rashid to abstain from encouraging the 
Bani Qitab, and he even obtained from him a promise to comply with this 
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advice ; bufc the young chief of CJium-al-Qaiwain had in reality not the 
slightest intention of deferring to the venerable doyen of the Trucial 
Coast, and only a few weeks later he conducted the two leading Shaikhs 
of the Bedouin Bani Qitab to ’Ajman and Sharjah^ where, obviously 
with the aim of stultifying the policy of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, he 
reconciled them to the ruling chiefs. 

Meanwhile, in July or August 1905, a quarrel had arisen in the Further 

Dhahirah district of the ^Oman Sultanate betw^een a Baluch colony at difficulties 

arising from 

Afiaj Bani Qitab and their overlords, the sedentary Bani Qitab of the Bani Qitah 
same place ; and attempts were shortly made by the latter to capture the 
Baluch fort in the hamlet of Mazim. The Balueh thereupon appealed 
to the Shaikh of xAbn Dhabi for help, and he accordingly tried to prevent 
the nomad Bani Qitab from joining their kinsmen in the assault upon 
IMazim, but without success 3 the garrison of Mazim, however, continued 
to hold out. The quarrel was at its height in December 1905 while 
Major Cox, the British Eesident, was journeying from Ras-ahKhaimah 
to Baraimi, and there was at that time some talk of a combination 
between the Shaikhs of Umm-ahQaiwain, Sharjah and ^Ajman for the 
purpose of supporting the Bani Qitab against the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi ; but in reality the Gbafiri Shaikhs were not prepared to go far, 
and a remonstrance which Major Cox addressed to Shaikh Zaid, refer- 
ring to the threatened danger of a Wahhabi incursion, was not without 
sedative effect. But the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was still anxious to 
convince the Bani Qitab of the impossibility of opposing his wishes and 
the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain of the folly of attempting to 
compete with his influence in Bedouin affairs; so in February 1906, 
after notifying a demand for blood-money on account of Baluch slain, 
he collected his forces and prepared to move against the Bani Qitab. In 
this extremity the tribe appealed first to the Shaikh of Dibai, who inti- 
mated that he regarded the claim for blood-money as just ; then to the 
Shaikh of Sharjah, who declined to have anything to do with the 
matter ; and finally to the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, who, doubtless 
under great pressure from the Bani Qitab, in the end undertook their 
case, so violating his recent promise not to afford them encourage- 
ment. Finally counsels of moderation prevailed, and a general meeting 
of chiefs was held at Khawamj near Dibai, which resulted in a settle- 
ment. A written agreement, dated about the end of April 1906, wag 
also drawn up, in which the respective spheres of tribal influence of the 
Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Umm-al-Qaiwain were defined ; in this docu- 
ment the Bani Qitab, the Ghafalah and the Bani Ka^ah were assigned to 

57 
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Shaikh Rashid, while Shaikh Zaid— in some cases to the prejudice of 
third parties who were not apparently consulted — obtained the following 
as dependents : Sultan-bin-Muhammad, Shaikh of the Na im of Baraimi; 
Muhammad-bin-Sulaiman, Shaikh of Dariz in Dhahii-ah; Hamad-bin- 
’Abdullah, headman of Fujairah in Shamailiyah ; and the Shihuh tribe 
of Ruus-al-Jibal. Jurisdiction OA^er subjects of the Sultan of 'Oman 
may have been claimed by Shaikh Zaid merely on behalf of that ruler, 
whose representative and plenipotentiary, in consequence of the strict 
alliance existing between them, he may have conceived himself to 
be ; but his invasion of the rights of the Shaikh of Sharjah by asserting 
influence OA^er Fujairah is more difficult to justify ; and, -were it not for 
the well-known apathy of Saqar-bin-Khalid, the continuance after this of 
amicable relations between Abu Dhabi and Sharjah would be inexplicable. 

The settlement was a triumph for the Shaikh of Umm-al- Qaiwain as 
confirming his right to a voice in Bedouin politics j but it was impos- 
silde that the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi should for long acquiesce in a 
partition of privileges hitherto exclusively his own with his youthful 
competitor. Accordingly, about the end of November 190e, having 
arranged with the Shaikhs of Dibai and Sharjah for their support, he 
began to collect and arm his adherents among the IM anasir and the Bani 
Hajir tribes and to prepare for a fresh rupture with the Bani Qitab and 
for an attack on Falai or Falaj Al 'Ali,— a small but valuable oasis 
belonging to the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, from whose capital 
it is distant about 16 miles inland. The Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, on 
his part, proceeded to set the defences of Falai in order and applied to the 
British Resident for assistance in procuring two breech-loading guns to 
be mounted on the fort, — a request which was of course declined. Major 
Cox then addressed a forcible remonstrance to both Shaikhs, and a seeming 
reconciliation took place ; but, at the beginning of January 1907, Shaikh 
Rashid, who had ventured to pay a friendly visit to Shaikh Zaid at his 
camp in the interior, was, after being hospitably entertained for several 
days, suddenly seized, thrown into chains, and called on to surrender 
Falai upon pain of forfeiting his life. On receiving news of this affair 
the Resident immediately despatched a letter from Bushehr by H.M.S, 
“Proserpine” demanding of Shaikh Zaid that his prisoner should be 
released ; and on the next day, the 17th of February, Major Cox himself 
followed in the R.I.M.S. “Lavrrence”. On arrival at Sharjah it was 
ascertained that the Shaikhs of Sharjah, Dibai and 'Ajman had joined 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi at a place 20 miles inland from Sharjah, where 
they held Shaikh Rashid in confinement and were preparing for an 
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attack on Falai ; also that the attendants captured with the Shaikh of 
Umm-al-Qai wain had been sent by boat to Abu Dhabi, — an act which 
might reasonably be construed as a breach of the maritime peace. With 
much difHculty and after a week^s negotiations, the Shaikh of Sharjah 
being employed as an intermediary. Major Cox succeeded in arranging 
for the unconditional release of Shaikh Rashid, w^hose appearance when 
he reached the Lawrence bore witness to a good deal of physical and 
mental suSering. After this, in accordance w^ith a friendly understand- 
ing that the Resident should, on Umm-al-Qaiwain being set at liberty, 
mediate between him and the other chiefs, two days were devoted by- 
Major Cox to tedious discussions on shore ; in these the Shaikh of 
Sharjah appeared for himself and for ^Ajman, and the Shaikh of Dibai 
for himself and for Abu Dhabi, The result was a written settlement of 
all differences by which, it was hoped, general peace might be 
secured for some time to come. On the conclusion of the negotiations 
Shaikh Rashid was landed at Umm-al-Q.aiwain, where he was received 
by bis subjects with many rejoicings. He seemed grateful for his rescue, 
and he afterwards presented a thank-offering to the Resident in the shape 
of a well-bred camel and a young horse, both of which were accepted on 
behalf of Government. 


ANNEXURE No. 1.— INTERNAL HISTORY OP THE SHARJAH 

PRINCIPALITY. 


In the following short summary we propose to deal with the affairs 
of the ruling family of Sharjah and with events of merely domestic 
significance. The external history of the Shaikhdom is included in that 
of Traeial ■'Oman, which is contained in the foregoing chapter. 


Shaikh Saciar-hin- Rashid, 1777-1803. 


In 1777 Shaikh Eashid-bin-Matar of Ras-al-Khaimah, the chief of 
the Qawasim, resigned the headship of the tribe, after holding it for 
about So years, in favour of his son Saqar. Shaikh Saqar married^ as' 
one of his wives, a daughter of Shaikh ■'Abdullah, Ma'ini, of Qishm. 

67 A 
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Shaikli Sultan-bin-Saqar, 1803-66. 


In or about 1808 Shaikh Saqiar was succeeded by his son Sultan 
who was destined to rule the Qawasim for a period extending over two 
generations and to witness, it might almost be said, the whole process 
of change from barbarism to civilisation in the Persian Gulf. The 
internal events of his Shaikhship are less known as well as less important 
than the external already related ; and it is even uncertain whether, 
after the restoration to him of Ras-al-Khaimah in 1820, he resided chiefly 
at that place or at Sharjah, Till the end of his life he was indifferently 
described as Shaikh of Sharjah and Shaikh of Eas-ahKhaimah/^ 
and the direct administration of both towns appears to have been 
ordinarily carried on by a near relation acting under his orders, and not 
by himself personally. According to a general consensus of opinion 
the leading characteristic of Shaikh Snltto was his duplicity, which 
even by other Arabs was regarded as phenomenal. In his later life 
his peculiarity in this respect had become so notorious that he was 
thoroughly distrusted by all, and his machinations seldom produced, 
comparatively speaking, any evil consequences.^^ 

During the earlier years of his rule Shaikh Sultan-hin-Saqar generally 
empWed his brothers, and of a later period his sons, as his reiu'escntatives 
m direct charge of the towns of Ras-al-Khaimah and Sharjah. 
Ras-al-Khaimah was governed in 1823 by Muhammad-bin-Saqar, a 
brother of Shaikh Sultan ; and he may' have remained in office there 
until his death, which occurred at some time quior to 1845. Before 
1888 the affairs of Sharjah town were guided by Salih-bin-Saqar, 
another of Shaikh Sultanas brothers, who, though his mother had 
been a slave, was one of the most intelligent and enlightened Arabs of 
his day ujion the Tmeial coast; his deposition in 1838 in favour of 
oaqai, the son of Shaikh Sultan by a Qasimi wife, was consequently 
much regretted by the British political authorities. 

. , . 1^^1840, at the instigation of Shaikh Maktum of Dibai, a restless and 
intriguing chief, Saqar-bin-Sultan made an effort, which was for a short 
^ime succ^sfm, to cast off the authority of his father and to rule the 
uown of Sharjah^ as an independent principality ; he obtained support 
1 promising to reduce the tax on pearl divers, which was then 

evied by Shaikh Sultan at the rate of ^7 per head annually. An appeal 
^ms at first threatened ; but eventually Shaikh Sultan agreed, 
f reluctance, to accept an annual tribute from his son and to 
tiom direct interference in the affairs of the port. In December 
■ni.; • owever Shaikh Salih, the ex-governor of Sharjah, and some other 

town, disgusted at the influence which the 
acquired over their new Shaikh, banded themselves 
Usurpation ; this they effectually did by 
^ j ^ Saqar asleep and handing him over a prisoner to his 
3 y an ed father. Shaikh Sultan then arranged to remove Saqar to 
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Eas-al-Khaimali ; but the latter, on the way to his appointed place o£ 
exile, broke his aiTest and took refuge with the Shaikh of Dibai. Military 
movements followed which are described in the history of Trucial ^Oman, 
and Shaikh Sultan, after basely betraying his allies, concluded an arrange- 
ment with the Shaikh of Dibai, and even replaced Saqar in the govern- 
ment of Sharjah without so much as req[uiring of him a guarantee not to 
molest Shaikh Salih and the other loyalists in the town of Sharjah. 

Shaikh Saqar continued in charge of Sharjah until his death in battle 
with the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain in 1S46. He appears to have been 
succeeded by 'Abdullah, another son of Shaikh Sultan, whose mother 
belonged to an A1 'Ali family of Tavuneh on the Persian Coast. 
'Abdullah's government was signalised chiefly by his treacherous attempt, 
noticed elsewhere, to seize the fort of 'Ajman in 1848 ; but he continued 
in office until 1855, when he was killed in fighting at Hamriyah. 

In 1854 occurred the first of a series of rebellions by the inhabitants 
of Hamriyah, a township on the coast, against the authority of the 
Shaikh of Sharjah, their lawful ruler. The cause of the trouble on this 
occasion was a blood-feud that arose between the Huwalah of Sharjah 
town and a body of the Shwaihiyin, recent immigrants into that place, 
who numbered about 500 fighting men. On the interested advice of 
Ahmad-as-Sadairi, the Wahhabi representative in Trucial ^Oman, Shaikh 
Sultan-bin- Saqar somewhat hastily transferred the Shwaihiyin to 
Hamriyah ; and here they immediately began to concert measures with 
'Abdur Rahman-bin-Saif, the headman of the village, for asserting the 
independence of the place against Sharjah. When Captain Kemball, the 
British Political Resident, visited the Tmcial Coast on his annual tour 
in September 1864, he was approached by Shaikh Sultan with a request 
for permission to coerce the people of Hamriyah by maritime operations ; 
but Captain Kemball, though unwilling to encourage the rebels, persuaded 
the Shaikh — chiefly on the grourd that, as Hamriyah was situated 
between 'Ajman and Umm-al-Qaiwain, the Shaikhs of those places might 
be drawn into the fray— to promise that he would postpone proceedings 
by sea and not undertake them, even in the last resort, without a further 
reference to the Residency. 

Affairs at Lingeh, where his young relation Khalifah-hin-Sa'id— a 
minor — was chief, obliged Shaikh Sultan after this interview to spend 
several months on the Persian coast. During his absence he rashly en- 
trusted the handling of the Hamrij^ah affair to Ahmad-as-Sadairi, the 
Wahhabi representative. This faithless individual, after doing his utmost 
under pretence of mediation to aggravate the quarrel, attempted to in- 
troduce a Wahhabi garrison of bis own into the fort of Hamiiyah; and, 
on the failure of this scheme, he induced Shaikh Sultan, who had mean- 
while returned home, to undertake operations by sea and land against the 
refractory township. Captain Kemhall, arriving off Hamriyah in the 
Clive" on the 31st of May 1855, found that the place had already been 
invested for ^5 days, during which period no letter on the subject from 
Shaikh Sultan had reached him, though it was stated that one had been 
despatched. The besieging for^e consisted of the Qasimi Shaikh's 
own levies, of the W ahhabi agent's retinue of 150 men, and of a 
contingent from 'Ajman upwards of 3,000 strong ; and their artillery 
amounted to five guns, of which two had been brought from Lingeh, 
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two from Shariah by sea, and one from "Ajman. The strength of 
the besieged was about 800 fighting men only; but they enjoyed 
he eountenance, if not the actual support, of the Shaikhs of Dibai 
and Umm-al-Qaiwain, to whom the embarrassments of their powerful 
neighbour of Sharjah were generally, a source of relief. The fighting had 
been of an unusually obstinate character and the result highly favourable 
to the besieged ; for, while the assailants had lost over 60 men killed, 
including '’Abdullah, the son of the Qasimi Shaikh, and double that 
number wounded, the casualties of the garrison were believed not to 
exceed 10 men killed. In these circumstances Shaikh Sultan eagerlv 
sought the iiood. ofl&ces of the Resident, by means of which he hoped > 
that he might be enabled to retire without utter disgrace from an impos 
sible enterprise ; and Captain Kemball, while absolutely declining to 
guarantee any settlement that might be arranged, undertook the oflSce 
of mediator. I'he headman of Hamriyah and the Sh\A aihiyin refugees, 
emboldened by their successful defence and instigated by the Shaikh of 
Umm-al-Qaiwain, would not at first listen to any proposals ; but even- 
tually, on the Resident threatening a strict enforcement of the maritime 
peace, whereby apparently their supplies would have been altogether cut 
olf, it was settled that §500 should be paid by the rebels to the Shaikh 
of Sharjah in token of suWission, and that, on the conclusion of the pearl 
season, the Shwaihiyin should quit Hamriyah and settle wherever else 
they pleased. The Residency Agent, Haji Ya^qub, was sent on shore to 
witness the formal submission of the rebels to the Shaikh ; and the H, E. I. 
Compan/s schooner Constance remained at the place for a few days 
longer until the besiegers had broken up their camp and retired. Prom 
the predominance in Sharjah town at the present day of the Shwaihiyin 
tribe it would seem that iShaikh Sultan must eventually have succeeded 
in persuading the malcontents to return there. 

GoTernors In 1860, and probably for some time before, Ras-al-Khaimah was 

d Ibrahim-bin-Sultan, the son of Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar by a 

Sbsrjah, of the Maraziq or Marzuqi tribe ; and in 1855 Mashari, a son of 

1855 to’l866. Ibrahim, had been appointed sub-governor of Dibah, and had been 
murdered there by tribesmen of the Shihuh. When Shaikh Sultan died, 
in 1866, Ibrahim still held charge of Eas-al-Khaimah, 

, On the death of ^AbduUah-hin- Sultan in the operations at 
Hamriyah in 1865, the administration of Sharjah town seems to have 
been assumed by Muhammad-bin-Saqar, a grandson of Shaikh Sultan,* 
but intrigues for the removal of this young man were shortly commenced 
by Khalid-bin- Sultan, one of bis uncles. The aged Qasimi Shaikh, 
who had at last fallen into his dotage and lost both memory and hearing, 
seems now to have counted for little in the disputes among his unruly 
progeny. About 1859, Shaikh Khalid having formed a strong party in 
Sharjah, the town was for a time divided between him and Shaikh 
Muhammad, each presiding over his own adherents ; but such a state of 
matters could not long endure, and, at the end of 1860 or beginning of 
1861, Shaikh Khalid, having decoyed Shaikh Muhammad to a distance 
from Sharjah in the course of a morning ride, suddenly shot him with 
his own hand and threw his body into a welL Shortly afterwards, on 
Captain Felix Jones paying a visit to the coast. Shaikh Khalid sought 
an interview with him ; but it was refused on the ground that the 
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Resident could not hold converse with ^^one so recently and so fearfully 
polluted/^ 

Early in 1 860 the Shaikh of Sharjah, by which term must be Co-operation 
understood at this time either Shaikh Muhammad or Shaikh Khalid, of the head- 
called upon the headman of Hamrivah to assist him in a land attack in 
which he was engaged upon the villages, then disaffected, of Khan and tl^ 
Abu Hail. “^Abdur Rahman-bin-Saif was rash enough to respond by Shaikh of 
proceeding to the scene of hostilities by sea with armed men and muni- Bharjah, - 
tions of war and was fined 8^50 by order of the Political Resident. 

This sum he duly disbursed on a demand for payment being preferred by 
Commander Cruttenden. 


Shaikh Khalid-bin-Snltan, 1866-1868. 


On the death of his father Shaikh Sultan in 1866 at the ripe age of Ra«i-al-Zhai- 
over 80 years, Shaikh Khalid, the murderer of his own nephew Muham- separat- 
mad, succeeded to the Shaikhdom of Sharjah, while IbrahTm-bin-SuItan 
proclaimed his independence at Eas al-Khaimali. In May 1867, however, ted 
Shaikh Khalid made a successful attack on Eas-al-Khaimah, expelling Sharjah, 
Ibrahim and re-incorporating the town and its dependencies with the 1866 to 1867 , 
principality governed from Sharjah. In lb68, as explained in the history 
of Trucial ^Oman, Shaikh Khalid died of a wound received in single 
combat with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi : he expired on the 14th of April. 


Shaikh Salim-hin- Sultan, 1868-1883. 


The place of the deceased Shaikh Khalid, whose mother was a Separation 
Qasimi, was taken by Shaikh Salim, the son by a slave woman of Shaikh once more 
Sultan ; and the administration of Ras-al-Rhaimah was at the same 
time conferred on, or assumed by. Shaikh Salimas nephew Hamaid-bin- from^hariak 
^Abdullah, who in 1869 proclaimed himself independent of Sharjah and 1869. 
so remained until the end of his days. 

Ill April 1869 the agent of the Wahhabis at Raraimi came to Pretended 
Sharjah, and, under cover of arbitrating in some disputes upon the coast, resignation 
proceeded to plot the imprisonment of Shaikh Salim, the establishment 
of his brother Shaikh Ibrahim at Ras-al-Khaimah, and the transfer of ^ 

Shaikh Hamaid-bin-^ Abdullah from Ras-al-Khaimah to Sharjah > An 
affray however arose in the town ; and the death of the Wahhabi agent 
who was struck by a bullet, put an end to these designs. Shaikh Salim, 
apparently with a view to disarming the resentment of the W ahhabi Amir, 
then w^ent through the form of resigning the chief ship in favour of his 
brother Ibrahim; but the two remained in close relations, and there 
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was probably no real transfer of autHority. A few montbs later, the 
Wahhabis remaiiiiiig iiiaetiye, Shaikh Salim openly resumed his position 
as principal Shaikh* 

Attack by ^ Meanwhile, early in May 1869, Colonel Pelly, the Resident in the 

Shaikh* Sahm Persian Gulf, while on his way to Masqat in the Dalhousie,'^ received 
intelligence at Lingeh that a serious breach of the maritime peace was 
Khaimfth" threatened by the Qawasim in the neighbourhood of Ras-al-Khaimah. 
and interpen- Taking the gunboat Hugh Rose^* in tow, he crossed the Gulf to 
tion ofthe^ Ras-al-Khaimah, and, arriving there on the l'2th of May, found that 
Shaikhs Salim and Ibrahim of Sharjah had in fact proceeded by sea to 
de°nt, May expel Hamaid-bin-*’ Abdullah from Ras-al-Khaimah, near Avhich town 
1869. bad landed 1,500 men from boats and now occupied a position 

protected on the landward side by a creek in which their fleet, amounting 
to 32 vessels, was hauled up. The Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain had sent 
some 500 men by sea to the assistance of Hamaid-bin-”^ Abdullah ; and 
fighting had already occurred both at Jazirat-al-Hamra and in front of 
Ras-al-Khaimah town. On the evening of his arrival Colonel Pelly 
received on board his vessel the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah, who assured 
him that the sole object of the attack was to place Shaikh Ibrahim in 
possession of the town ; and on the 13th of May, after an interview with 
the leaders on the opposite side. Colonel Pelly ordered Shaikhs Salim and 
Ibrahim to withdraw their fleet and forces by sunset. The Resident 
remained on the spot until dark, by which time all the vessels of the 
attacking force had defiled out of the creek ; he then continued on his 
way to "Masqat, where his presence was urgently required. Colonel Pelly^s 
prompt and judicious measures on this occasion were subsequently 
approved by the Government of India. 

Combination In 1871 dissensions apparently prevailed between Shaikhs Salim 
of the Shaikh and Ibrahim at Shai’jah and the latter had possibly obtained a partial 
^ Ras-al- ascendancy in the town, for, taking advantage of his temporary absence 
an^^^aikb ^-t Abu Dhabi, Shaikh Salim called in his nephew Hamaid-bin-'' Abdullah 
Salim against of Ras-al-Khaimah and the Shaikh of Umm-al-Qaiwain, and with their 
Shaikh Ibra- assistance nmde himself undisputed master of Sharjah, Soon after this 
him, 1871-73. affair Hamaid consolidated his position at Ras-al-Khaimah by re-annexing 
Shalam, Rams and the Shimil village in Sir, which had at some time 
separated themselves from his principality. In 1873 it was reported that 
Shaikh Salim found difficulty in meeting certain financial liabilities 
which he had assumed on behalf of his predecessor a term which in 
this case was probably intended to apply to Shaikh Ibrahim. 


^cession of In 1878, as mentioned in the history of Trncial ■'Oman, the head- 
T. Hamriyah, at this time Saif. bin -'Ahdur Rahman, joined a general 

1876, * combination of chiefs against his overlord the Shaikh of Sharjah, from 

whxca he again in 1874) withdrew; and in 1875 he was engaged, appar- 
ently as a neutral, in mediating a peace among the remaining belligerents. 
Soon afterwards, in 1875 or 1876^ he seems to have seceded from Sharjah 
and proclaimed his independence, with the result that a number of difficult 
claims and counter-claims, some of old standing, arose between the two 
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Shaikh Saqar-bin-Khalid, 1883 to the present time. 


At the end of March 1883^ Shaikh Salim having gone for a change 
of air to Bu Musa Island; where his horses were at grass, and his brother 
Ahmad having proceeded on a journey to Bas-al-Khaimah, their nephew 
Saqar-bin-Khalid; a youth of ^20 years or less w'ho had been left in charge 
of Sharjah, seized the opportunity to proclaim himself ruler. He was 
shortly recognised as such by the Shaikhs of Eas-al- Khaim ah, Umni-al- 
Qaiwain, ^Ajman and Dibai; and he also obtained the support of Muham- 
mad-bin- ^Ali, a chief of the Bedouin Na'im, and of Mutawwa^ Khasu- 
wani, the leader of a band of Bani Qitab freebooters. This revolution 
was facilitated by the unpopularity of Shaikh Salim, attributable to lus 
partiality for men of religion and to his indifference to the interests of his 
subjects 5 but in general character Salim was not, perhaps, inferior to his suc- 
cessor, who soon proved to be w^eak and unobservant of his promises. Shaikh 
Salim retained possession of Bu Musa ; but in May he paid a visit 
to Yusuf, one of the dasimi Shaikhs in Lingeh , and in July he moved 
to Dibai, where a settlement, guaranteed by the Shaikhs of Ras-al- 
Khaimah and Dibai, was arranged between himself and his usurping 
nephew. Under the terms of this agreement Salim was to acknowledge the 
Shaikhship of Saqar and was in return to receive an annual pension 
of $600 and to retain his personal property at Sharjah and Dhaid, while his 
debts at Sharjah were to be discharged by Saqar. 

In 1884 j there were complaints on both sides that this agreement was 
not being observed, and the guarantors apparently held that the blame 
rested with Salim, who was reported to be again living on Bu Musa. In 
the meantime Shaikh Saqar allied himself by marriage to the Shaikh of 
Eas-al-Khaimah. Up to this point the Resident had avoided all connection 
with the dispute, refusing to give advice or instructions to Saqar on his 
accession and declining to take special security against breach of the maritime 
peace from Shaikh Salim ; but in June 1884*, on Shaikh Salim appearing 
at ‘^Ajman, the Residency Agent at Sharjah was able to arrange a 
friendly meeting between him and Shaikh Saqar at ^Ajman, On this 
occasion a written document was executed by Shaikh Saqar in favour of 
Salim, ill which it was promised that the latter should receive a pension 
of $400 a year, half in kind and half in cash, also the revenue of the 
island of Sir Bu Na^air, which sometimes amounted to $200 annually, 
and, finally, a sum of $250 on account of the past year. 

In April 1884 a fatuous attempt was made by the new Shaikh of 
Sharjah to recover Hamriyah, which, apparently ever since its secession 
in 1875, had continued to enjoy virtual independence. The expedient 
adopted was to invite Saif-bin-'^Abdur Rahman, headman of Hanariyah, 
to Sharjah, and on his arrival there to despatch his brother Muhammad* 
bin-'^Abdur Rahman to take charge of the place in the interest of the 
Shaikh of Sharjah. The coup was effected as arranged; but Saif, on his 
return to Hamriyah, at once expelled his brother Muhammad without the 
slightest difficulty. 
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In December 1885, Sha'am having revolted against the Shaikh of 
Ras-al-Khaimah,that chief, assisted by his cousin the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
proceeded against the place and quickly reduced it to submission, inflict- 
ing a fine of §1,600, of which a portion was paid at once. 

The expelled Shaikh, Salim, continued to watch for an opportunity of 
obtaining better terms than he had yet received from his successful 
rival. In June 1886, on a combination being formed by the Shaikhs of 
Dihai, -"Aiman and Hamiiyah against the Shaikh of ^ Umm-al-Qaiwain, 
Salim' once more landed at "Ajman ; but no opportunity having occurred 
of prosecuting bis designs against Sharjah, he shortly returned to Bu 
Musa. In 1888 Salim paid a visit to Dibai, between the Shaikh of 
which place and the Shaikh of Sharjah enmity at the time prevailed j a 
reconciliation, however, having taken place between the two, he was 
persuaded by the Shaikh of Dibai to promise, in return for the restoration 
of his pension, which had been suspended, to abstain from intrigues 
against his nephew. In April 1889, nevertheless, he organised an attack 
upon Sharjah ; hut he was unable to cany it out. Again, a little later, he 
became reconciled to Shaikh Saqar, who this time received him into 
favour and appointed him his Wazir. 

On the 2nd of August 1900 Hamaid-bin-*^ Abdullah, Shaikh .of Ras- 
al-Khaimah, was removed by a paralytic stroke, and Shaikh Saqar-bin- 
Khalid in the following month re-annexed the town and district to his 
principality of Sharjah without encountering any opposition. Shaikh 
Saqar at first placed his cousin Hamad-bin- Majid in charge of Ras-al- 
Khaimah j hut a few months later, having found his conduct unsatis- 
factory, he substituted his own son Khalid as governor. 

The township of Hamriyah, of which the headman on the occasion of 
Lord Curzon'^s visit to the coast, in November 1903, vainly sought to 
obtain recognition as an independent Trucial Shaikh, continued in theory 
attached to the Sharjah principality and in practice virtually indepen- 
dent ; the reason of the prolonged estrangement was chiefly, so far as could 
be ascertained, the neglect or incapacity of the Shaikh of Sharjah to 
protect the interests of his vassal when assailed by others. On the 3rd 
of September 1904 a change of headmen occurred at Hamriyah by the 
death of Saif-bin-'^Abdur Rahman and the succession of his son "^Abdur 
Rahman-bin-Saif. The latter soon resigned his position in favour of an 
elder relation named Saif-bin-Saif, of whose ambition he stood in dread ; 
but, on the latter proceeding to despoil him of his personal property, 
^Abdur Rahman attacked the house of Saif by night, taHng him 
prisoner and killing his son, and himself resumed the headship of 
Hamriyah. Shaikh Rashid of Umm-al-Qaiwain then intervened and 
settled the matter by removing Saif-bin-Saif to his own capital. 

Under Saqar-bin-Khalid the importance of Sharjah among the 
Shaikhdoms of Trucial “’Oman declined, and the prestige of the 
Qasimi name sunk to an unprecedentedly low level. In private 
life the Shaikh was weak, miserly, and uxorious ; in public business 
he was apathetic and seemed incapable of exertion. He alienated his 
subjects and former Bedouin adherents by indifference to their griev- 
ances and requests ; and he forfeited the respect of the other Trucial 
Shaikhs by his general insignificance, both as a man and as a ruler. In 
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his personal relations with British officers Shaikh Saqar always 
showed himself friendly and well-disposed ; hut, from indolence, he was 
sometimes remiss in enforcing the just claims of British subjects ; and, 
on the occurrence of internal difficulties in his state, he manifested 
too great a disposition to rely on the help of the British Resi- 
dency, instead of grappling with them himself. In 190i the general 
dissatisfaction of his subjects with his rule found expression in a plot to 
depose Shaikh Saqar in favour of his uncle, the ex- Shaikh Salim ; but 
timely information enabled Shaikh Saqar to frustrate the intrigue and 
Muhammad-bin-Khadim, one of the chief conspirators, was obliged, on 
escaping fi'om custody, to seek refuge at Umm-al-Qaiwain. The direct 
administration of the towm of Sharjah was held, until his death about 
1906 by Shaikh Saqar'^s son Rashid, — a young man who in character 
resembled his father i and Ras-al-Khaimah was in 1907 still governed by 
Khalid, the only son then surviving of the Shaikh. 


ANNEX UR E No. 2.— INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ABU 
DHABI PRINCIPALITY. 


As in the case of Sharjah it appears advisable to devote a short 
separate notice to the internal affairs of the Abu Dhabi principality^ of 
which the external history has been given in the preceding chapter. 


Early history, 176M818- 


The foundation of the town of Abu Dhabi is ascribed to the year 
1761. Tlie surrounding country was then already occupied by the 
Bani Yas, — a land-faring Bedouin tribe who, until the accidental discovery 
of water at; the site of Abu Dhabi town, where a small village of 20 
houses now sprang up, had not apparently a single permanent settle- 
ment upon the coast. 

For information regarding the chiefs of the tribe at the time of 
the establishment of the Abu Dhabi principality the reader is referred 
to the genealogical table of the Bani Yas Shaikhs. Probably the 
last Shaikh to reside chiefly in the interior was Dhiyab-bin-'^lsa, who 
in 1796 was murdered by his second cousin, Hazza^-biii-Zaid. The death 
of Dhiyab was amply avenged by bis son Shakhbut, for the young 
Shaikh succeeded in putting to death no fewer than ten persons who 
had been present at his father'^s assassination : and in 1795 Hazza^, the 
actual murderer, found himself obliged, from fear of a similar fate, to fly 
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the countiy along with all his supporters. Shaikh Shakhbut remained 
at the head o£ the tribe until 1816 : he w^as then deposed b}^ his sou 
Miihammadj who ruled for two years. 


Shaikh Tahnun-hin-Shakhhut, 1818-33. 


In 1 SI 8 Muhammad was expelled from Abu Dhabi by his brother 
Tahnun^ — an enterprise favoured by Shakhbut^ the father of both, 
by a majority of the Bani Yas tribe, and by the ruler of Masqat who 
afforded material assistance.* Muhammad sought refuge at Dohah 
in Qatar under the protection of the Shaikh of Bahrain, while Tahnuu 
became Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, but for a time associated his father 
with himself in the administration and employed him on important 
missions, particularly on that of negotiating a peace with the commander 
of the British expedition against Ras-al-Khalmah in 1819-20. The 
accession of Tahnun to power under the auspices of Masqat was the 
beginning of a permanent breach between the Qawasim and the Bani 
Yas, who, if tradition may be believed, had hitherto lived as close friends 
and allies. 

In 1821 or 1822, some time after the accession of Shaikh Tahnun, 
an individual named Siiwaidan bin-Za^al, who appears to have been 
head of the Maharibah section of the Bani Y as, absconded from Abu 
Dhabi in order to avoid payment of his debts, and adopted a roving and 
predatoi'y life. Action was at once taken against him by Shaikh Tahnun, 
who succeeded in capturing some of his boats ; but these proceedings 
were vieyred by the British authorities of the day with disapproval, as 
endangering the tranquillity of the seas ; and the Shaikh was even 
reqmred, on pain of a British war vessel being sent against his port, to 
desist from them and to give up the vessels which he had seized. At the 
end of the year Suwaidan paid a visit to Masqat, where he received a 
present from Saiyid Sa'^id, and in January 1828 he was reported to 
have settled down quietly on the island of Yas. A different view of 
Suwaidan'^s character now apparently presented itself to the local British 
officers, for we find the Resident advising him to make his submission 
to Shaikh Tahnun and even encouraging the latter, on certain conditions, 
to reduce him by force. Eventually Suwaidto was reconciled to his 
chief and returned to Abu Dhabi in 1828. 

Late in the year 1823 the ex- Shaikh Muhammad, whose headquarters 
were now at Dohah in Qatar, appeared before Abu Dhabi at the head 


Such IS the account given by Lieutenant Hennell about 1831, see Bombay 
beUctwns, XXIV page 464 ; but Lieutenant McLeod, writing in 1823, states that 

about 1821 in place of his father, his 
brother Muhammad at the same time taking flight. Signature of the General Treaty 

performed (on the 11th of January 
Tan Shakhhut, who in 1833 was still alive ; hut it is certain that in 

January 1823 Tahniin already held the sole power. 
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of a number of Manasir Bedouins and attacked and plundered tlie 
town ; but be was driven out -with a loss of 35 men by bis brother 
Tabnun, wbo hastened to the spot with a large force from the interior. 
"Retreating northwards be took refuge in Sharjah, whither Tahnun 
followed by land and demanded his surrender ; but, before matters 
came to a crisis between the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Sharjah, 
Muhammad relieved the latter of his presence by returning to Qatar. 

Shaikh Tahnun had long distrusted his brothers Khallfah and Sultan 
and had kept them at a distance from Abu Dhabi ; but he was at length 
persuaded by his father, Shakhbut, to allow them to return. Soon 
afterwards they were found to have entered with some of the principal 
residents of Abu Dhabi into a plot for the removal of Tahnun, — an act 
of treason with \vhich the Shaikh prepared to deal by throwing some 
of their confederates into prison. This precaution, however, was not 
sufficient. On the contrary it precipitated the action of the conspirators ; 
and in April 1833 Shaikh Tahnun fell a victim to the pistol of his 
brother Khalifah and the dagger of his brother Sultan, 


Shaikh Khalifah-bin*Shakhbiit, 1833-45. 


Khalifah and Sultan at first ruled in joartnership ; but gradually 
the predominance of Khalifah declared itself, and Sultan descended 
to a subordinate place. A tender of allegiance and Zakat on the 
part of the usurpers was readily accepted by the Wahhabi Amir, who at 
once took them under his protection and forbade the Qasxmi Shaikii 
of Sharjah to meddle in their affairs. 

In the course of the following summer a conspiracy was formed by 
some malcontents at Abu Dhabi to murder Shaikh Khalifah and replace 
him by one of his first ccousins ; but the cousin whom it was intended to 
benefit himself divulged the plot to the Shaikh, who, retiring into his 
fort, seized three of the ringleaders and put them to death. He was also 
about to execute two influential merchants ; but popular indignation and 
the opposition of his brother Sultan diverted him from his purpose 
and obliged him to be satisfied instead with the expulsion of one of the 
merchants named Bin-‘’Iyan, whom, after beating and despoiling of his 
property, he sent in a Baqarah to Lingeh. 

This violence on the part of Shaikh Khalifah was highly prejudicial 
to his own interests, for it led to the secession from Abu Dhabi to 
Dibai, during the pearl fishery, of a large number of Bani Y as of the 
A1 Bu Falasah section. Dibai, of which the date of foundation cannot 
be fixed but may have been later than that of Abu Dhabi, seems to have 
been readily surrendered by the individual who then governed it on 
behalf of Shaikh Khalifah to the seceders ; and they, in the following 
autumn, were joined there by the hulk of their relatives, returning from 
the pearl banks. The secession was permanent, almost the entire body 
of th^ A1 Bu Falasah being to the present day domiciled at Dibai; and 
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that place, ^hicli had hitherto been a dependency of Abu Dhabi, 
became after 1833 a dangerous rival, and at times enemy, of the parent 
state. 

The attack on and subsequent blockade of Abu Dhabi town by the 
Shaikh of Sharjah in the autumn of 1838 were due to these dissensions, 
which appeared to Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar to provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity of crushing the Bani Yas chief on pretext of obtaining justice for 
the merchant Bin-^’Iyan ; but the result was far from answering to the 
expectations of the wily intriguer. 

In 1835, when heavy damages on account of piratical outrages by 
the Bani Yas were being recovered by the British Government from the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, the subjects of Shaikh Khalifah began to dis- 
perse in all directions with a view to avoiding payment of their in- 
dividual contributions ; and it even became necessary for the British 
authorities to request other Shaikhs to abstain from affording asylum to 
fugitives from Abu Dhabi. 

It was impossible, however, to prevent by these means the emigra- 
tion of the Qubaisat section of the Bani Y as, who now, under the leader- 
ship of Khadim-bin-Na'^aman and leaving their debts at Abu Dhabi un- 
settled, removed in a body to Khor-al-*' Odaid, — an inlet of the uninhabited 
coast near the base of the Qatar promontory, distant nearly 200 miles 
from Abu Dhabi. The British Resident made an effort to reconcile 
the Qubaisat with their chief and to induce them to return to their 
allegiance, but it was unsuccessful ; and soon afterwards it was reported 
that the settlers at ^ Odaid were affording encouragement to pirates, 
especially to the notorious Jasim-bin-Jabir, Raqraqi, whose depreda- 
tions occasioned a British naval demonstration along the Qatar coast in 
1836, as related in the bistory of that promontory. The usual head- 
quarters of the pirates were at Mirfah, an anchorage on the coast of 
Taff in Dhafrah, where they were accustomed to bring their spoil ashore 
and load it on camels for despatch to different destinations ; but Jasim 
had in the first instance issued from ^ Odaid, and the headman of that 
place continued to countenance l>im so long as he dared. 

At length in May 1 837, permission to take such measures as were 
necessary having been accorded by the Resident, Shaikh Khalifah con- 
trived to fall without warning upon the "Odaid settlement, which he 
completely destroyed : 50 of the inhabitants were killed ; the fortifi- 
cations and houses were dismantled ; and the wells were filled up with 
the ruins of the buildings and the bodies of the slain. A number of 
the Qubaisat then took refuge at Dibai, and probably at other places 
also ; but, when they saw that some of their number who had gone back 
to Abu Dhabi were treated with indulgence and had their boats restored 
to them, they accepted a general amnesty offered, by Shaikh Khalifah and 
returned to their homes and their allegiance, among them being Khadim- 
biu-hs a" aman, the chief of the seceders. 

^ circumstances which are not fully explained, Shaikh 

^ T with his brother Sultan was treacherously murdered by one 

isa-hin-Khalid, who had long been lying in wait for his life. The deed 
committed at a season when the town was almost deserted by its 
inhabitants, these having gone either to the pearl banks or to the date 



groves of Liwah ; and it formed the conclusion of a feast of which the 
victims had just partaken, at the invitation of the murderers, under the 
shade of a Batil drawn up upon the beach. 

Notwithstanding the fratricidal crime hy which he first attained to 
power, but wldch we may consider to have been expiated hy the 
manner of his own death, the rule of Shaikh Khalifah had been in every 
respect creditable to his character. By his gallantry, firmness and 
j)rudence he raised the Abu Dhabi principality to a position much higher 
than it had ever before occupied ; and at the same time he maintained, 
at least after 1835, a good understanding with the^ British authorities, 
and restrained his subjects to the best of his ability from breaches of the 
maritime peace. 


Interregnum, 1845. 


On the death of Shaikh Khalifah the headship of the Bani \ as was 
assumed by the principal assassin, ^Isa-bin-Khalid, apj)arently with the 
consent of such of the tribe as were then at hand ; but two months later 
the usurper was cut off by Dhiyab-bin-'^lsa, who from bis name may be 
supposed to have been a first cousin of Shaikh Khalifah. Dhiyab was 
slain in his turn by Khalid-bin-^lsa, a son of his victim ; but this in- 
dividual, instead of attempting to secure the Shaikhdom for himself, 
prudently returned, after avenging his father^s death, to Sharjah whence 
he had set out. A brother of Khalid contrived to obtain possession of 
the fort of Abu Dhabi ; but he was speedily ejected by Muhammad-bin- 
Hamaid and Eashid-bin-Fadhil, two influential leaders of the Bani Yas, 
who now declared for Sa^id, a son of the former Shaikh nPa,hnfn\ and 
consequently nephew of the late Shaikh Khalifah. 


Shaikh Sa’id-bin-Tahnuu, 1845-55. 


The chief authority was retained in their own hands by Muhammad 
and Rashid until the arrival of Shaikh Sa’id, who, being generally 
regarded as the most eligible chief, and being supported moreover by the 
moral influence of the British Political Eesident, established himself in 
power without any diflSculty. 

In 1849, dissatisfied at the favour shown by Shaikh Sa^id to the 
Maharibah section of the Bani Yas with whom they were at feud, 
encouraged also by the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Dibai to hope that the 
Wahhabi Amir would shortly assist them to establish themselves at 
^ Odaid, the Qubaisat of Abu Dhabi once more abandoned their homes 
and settled temporarily at Dohah in Qatar. Effectual measures to com- 
pel their return were at once taken, in November or December 1849, by 
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the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. After imiDrisoning some of the Quhaisat 
who still remained at Abu Dbabi^ he sent for the leaders of the Dohah 
colony and on their arrival gave them a flattering reception. During 
the following nighty however^ the boats in which they had come were 
stripped of masts^ sails and all other gear ; and the entrapped envoys^ 
thus deprived of the means of escape^ found themselves obliged to agree 
to the terms imposed by the Shaikh^ which included^ besides return from 
Dohah; the satisfaction of all debts due by the Qubaisat to private 
creditors and the p^ayment of a fine to himself. 

In 1S55 Shaikh Sa'^id became embroiled with the entire body of his 
subjects. The occasion was the mm’der by a tribal elder of his own 
brother, apparently not without justification^ for the Bani Yas as a whole 
sided with the elder and resisted the intention of Shaikh Sa'*id to put 
him to death. On a promise given by the Shaikh to remit both that and 
every other penalty the mm'derer was brought into his presence, where’- 
upon Sa'^id, reverting to his original determination, drew his dagger and 
wdth his own hand struck the man dead. The populace at once rose in 
arms ; and Shaikh Sa^id, after defending himself for some time in his 
citadel, escaped to the Persian island of dais, taking mth him most of 
his property both in goods and cattle. To the British Residency the 
Shaikh represented his expulsion as due to efforts which he had made to 
punish a piracy, committed by Bani Yas of the Hawamil and Maharibali 
sections, upon a Shu^ai belonging to one ^Abdul Karim. 


Shaikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, from 1855. 


Attack on 
Abu Dhabi 
town by the 
ex-Shaihh 
Sa'ld, 1856. 


On the flight of Shaikh Sa^id-bin-Tahiiun, his first cousin. Shaikh 
Zmd-hin-Khalifah, was elected to succeed him. According to an arrange- 
ment apparently customary among the Bani Yas, a brother named 
Dhiyab was associated with Zaid in the government ; but as usual 
nothing was heard, after the first, of the assistant chief. 

In July 1856 a piratical and altogether unexpected descent upon the 
town of Abu Dhabi was made by the exiled Shaikh, Sa‘^id-bin-Tahiiun, who 
in this affair took Sharjah for his base of operations ; his fleet consisted 
of three vessels, all small, of which one was his own, one belonged to the 
island of Qais, and the other was obtained at Abn Hail in the Sharjah 
principality. On the 19th of July, the principal Shaikh (Zaid) being 
then absent in Dhafrah, Sa^id-hin-Tahndn landed at Abu Dhabi and 
obi ai Lied possession of the town, which was plundered by his adherents; 
Shaikh Dhiyab and the few inhabitants then present at Abu Dhabi 
shut themselves up in the fort, and there held out until the arrival 
of Shaikh Zaid from the interior with a party of Bedouins. On the 
appearance of the relieving force the invaders were immediately discom- 
fited Sa-’id bin-Tahnun himself was among the slain. As mentioned in 
the history of Trucial ^Oman, the damage done at Abu Dhabi on this 
occasion was partially made good out of a large fine of $25,000, imposed 
on the Shaikh of Sharjah because of the complicity of some of his sufi^ 
jeets in the raid. 
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111 nothing does the essentially Bedouin character of the subjects of 
the Abu Dhabi Shaikh ap^iear more distinctly than in the readiness with 
which^ on slight provocation, they abandon their homes and settle else- 
where. ^’e have already noticed the permanent hiving-offi of the A1 
Bu Falasah in 1S33 and the temporary secession of the Qubaisat in 
1885-37 and 1 849 , and mention must now be made of a sustained effort 
on the part of the Qubaisat to free themselves, by removal to a distance, 
fi'om the control of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. 

In 1869, for reasons not ascertained and therefore probably of slight 
importance, a body of the Qubaisat under the leadership of Buti-bin- 
Kliadim once more forsook Abu Dhabi and established themselves in the 
remote creek of ^Odaid, 

111 lS71j in consequence of complaints by Shaikh Zaid that the 
prosperity of Abu Dhabi was diminished by the competition of the 
■^Odaid settlement and that the latter had become a city of refuge for 
fraudulently absconding debtors, Colonel Felly, the British Resident in 
the Gulf, made careful enquiries both personally and through his 
Assistant, Major Smith, regarding the ownership of ^Odaid ; the result • 
was to show that ^Odaid itself, to which at this time no Shaikh of Qatar 
so much as laid claim, was undoubtedly situated within the jurisdiction 
of the Shaikh of Ahu Dhabi. The ^Odaid colonists, however, claimed to 
form a state entirely independent of Abu Dhabi ; they asserted that their 
territory extended half way from ^Odaid to Wakrah on the side of Qatar, 
and in the other direction as far as the island of Yas, and that it included 
Dalmah and other adjacent islands formerly considered to belong to Abu 
Dhabi ; moreover, while they expressed a wish to continue under the 
Trncial flag, they hinted not obscurely that, if their pretensions were not 
admitted, they would place themselves under the protection of the '1 urks, 
who had now arrived in Qatar. Colonel Felly asked that he might be 
given instructions for dealing with the matter, inasmuch as the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, relying on the Perpetual Treaty of Peace of 1853, had 
claimed his intervention as an arbitrator. 

The orders of the Government of India, communicated in May 
187S, were to the effect that no action by the Resident was called for 
under the Maritime Truce, no attack having been made by sea upon the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, and that Colonel Felly should not interfere 
unless he apprehended a breach of the peace at sea between the parties ; 
but that he should report at once any overt action indicating an inten- 
tion on the part of the Turks to establish their supremacy at ^Odaid. 

The position remained unchanged until 1873, when Colonel Ross, 
who had meanwhile succeeded Colonel Felly in charge of the Gulf 
Residency, reported an application by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi for leave 
to take naval action against the ^Odaid rebels : it was explained that an 
expedition by land was impracticable on account of physical obstacles 
Colonel Ross was inclined to think that refusal of sanction might throw 
the Shaikh himself into the arms of the Forte y hut the Government of 
India in reply directed him to avoid, if possible, giving any answer to 
Za^id^s request, and, in the opposite case, to inf orm him that the Govern- 
ment of India could not countenance, and would even prevent, the 
proposed naval expedition. 
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111 1874 the Shaikh^ having repeated his request in regard to an 
expedition by sea, was informed of the prohibition of the Government 
of India ; and in 1875 he stated that he had received letters from the 
Turks, ordering him to abstain from interference with ^Odaid. At this 
time it was reported that the ^Odaid settlement possessed both a Trucial 
and a Turkish flag, and that either was flown as the ciroumstances of 
the moment happened to dictate. 

In 1876-77, various piracies having been committed by Bedouins 
belonging to the neighbourhood of ^Odaid, a strict enquiry was made into 
the behaviour and circumstances of the colonists. It was stated that 
some Turks had previously _ visited ^Odaid, and that a small annual 
tribute of $40 or 50 was now paid by the inhabitants to the Turkish 
Government. In regard to the piracies, it was shown that the offen- 
ders were A1 Morrah, who had made use of creeks and anchorages and 
even of vessels belonging to ‘^Odaid, — proceedings which the headman of 
^Odaid was not in a position to prevent. In consequence of this last 
discovery the case took a new departure; and, in May 1877, the Govern- 
ment of India directed the Resident to use his best endeavours to 
promote a reunion between the settlers at ^Odaid and the main body of 
the Bani Yas tribe, at the same time authorising him, in case of non- 
success, to assist the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in coercing the seceders. 
These instructions were duly approved by the Secretary of State for 
India^ and steps towards their execution were at once taken by Captain 
Prideaux, the Acting Political Resident in the Gulf ; but he was not 
able to bring about any agreement. Matters were further complicated 
by a piracy by ^Odaid boats upon a Wakrah boat, which occurred in 
April and obliged Captain Prideaux to insist on the liberation of some 
prisoners who were confined at -"Odaid. In December 1877 Colonel 
Ross, who^ had meanwhile returned to his post, reported that his efforts 
at reconciliation had failed in consequence of the reliance which the 
headman of ^Odaid now placed on the help of the Turks and did not 
hesitate to express, even in writing. He further applied for the 
services of a war vessel for the purpose of executing his 
instructions, and the ^^Teazer^^ was placed at his disposal. On the 
arrival of this ship at ^Odaid it was found that the settlers had fled, 
first dismantling their houses and filling up the wells. These transac- 
tions led to a discussion with the Turkish Government which is 
described in another place. 

The “^Odaid fugitives found an asylum at D5hah in Qatar, where 
apparently they resided during 1879 ; but in January 1880 they accepted 
an offer of Shaikh Zaid to let them return to Abu Dhabi ; and, a short 
time after, the Shaikh’^s son Khalifah went in person to bring them 
home. They were obliged to escape secretly from Dohah, where Jasim, 
the A1 Thani Shaikh, would now have compelled them to remain ; but 
they reached Abu Dhabi in safety, resumed their allegiance to their 
chief, and received hack their date palms and other property. 

Later questions affecting ^Odaid are connected with the history of 
Qatar mther than with that of Abu Dhabi. 

We may now consider shortly the recent history of the Baraimi 
Oasis, which, after the expulsion of the Wahhabis "in 1869, ceased to 
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play an important part in the general history of Tmcial ^Oman and Oasis, 1875- 
became almost an annexe of the principality of Abu Dhabi. 1907. 

At the beginning of 1875 a state of war existed between the Bani Yas 1975. 
and the Na^im j and many distant^ and in some eases murderous, raids 
were executed, especially by the former, who were assisted by their 
allies the Manasir and Bani Hajir Bedouins. In January 200 mounted 
Manasir and Bani Hajir made an attack on the Na^aimi town of Dhank 
in Dhahirah ; and about the same time a similar force of Manasir and 
Mazari** made an unsuccessful expedition against Baraimi. The Baui 
Qitab, finding themselves in danger from the Bedouin allies of Abu 
Dhabi, applied for protection to the Shaikh of Dibai, who went out with 
a force of camelry and stood guard over them until satisfactory assurances 
had been received from Shaikh Zmd. 

In May 1887 the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi went to war with some of 1887*89. 
the Dhawahir of Baraimi who opposed the extension of his influence to 
that place. The Sultan of ‘'Oman, Saiyid Turki, sent assistance in 
money and ammunition to the recalcitrant Dhawahir ; but the consign- 
ment arrived too late. Within a month of his departure Shaikh Zaid 
returned home victorious, bringing two Shaikhs of the Dhawahir hack 
with him as prisoners. In April 1889 the Shaikh of ^Ajman went to 
Baraimi and composed some disputes which had arisen there among the 
Na'im. 

In April 1891 the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi marched to Baraimi, where 1891 * 
he was joined by the Shaikh of Dibai with SO horsemen and 800 camel- 
men and apparently engaged in hostilities with the Dhawahir, for his 
principal operation was the storm and capture of the village of ^Ain. 

Peace was now established between Shaikh Zaid and the Al Bu Kha- 
raiban Na^im of Baraimi ; and the Shaikh even took to wife a daughter 
of the Na^aimi holder of the Baraimi forts. The Bani Clitab and the 
Bani Ka^ab, formerly reckoned dependents of the Qawasim, now 
attached themselves to the interest of Abu Dhabi ; and in June 1891 the 
Shaikh, being then on a visit to Masqat, persuaded the Sultan to 
restore some allowances which he had been accustomed to pay through 
his Wali of Sohar to the Na^im and Bani Qitab tribes but had 
suspended. 

When by these and by other similar means he had established a 1897-1907 . 
considerable degree of influence over Baraimi, Shaikh Zaid proceeded 
to adopt more open and unmistakable measures for the virtual 
annexation of the Oasis. About 1897, or possibly earlier, he appro- 
priated or reclaimed the estate of J ahali on the south-western border of the 
cultivated area ; and since then divers pieces of land and sundry water 
channels in Baraimi or its environs have been purchased by Shaikh Zaid 
and his sons, especially by his eldest son, Khalifah, who has recently 
founded a new settlement, Mas^udi, on the north-western edge of 
the Oasis. 

In 1904, a year in which Shaikh Zaid spent several months at hi« 
estate of Jaliali, hostilities nearly arose from the purchase by Shaikh 
Khalifah of a share in an old disused Falaj, belonging to Ghafins, at 
Baraimi ; for, on some of the co-owners objecting to the intrusion of 
the Hinawi Bani Yas, Shaikh Zaid at first prepared to enforce his 

58 4 
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son^s rio-lit by arms. At a meeting Held at Samaih near Kbor-al- 
Ghaiiadhah, however^ he was induced, by the advice of the Shaikhs of 
Dibai and ^Ajman and of his friend Muhammad, the chief Na^aimi 
Shaikh of Baraimi, to abandon forcible measures. About the same 
time he proved the strength of his influence in the Baraimi neighbour- 
hood generally by obliging the Bani Qitab to pay blood money for two 
citizens of “’Ibri town in Dhahirah, whom they had slain. 

After the attack on Abu Dhabi town in 1856 the internal history of 
the principality was, apart from the affairs of ^Odaid and Baraimi 
described above, wholly uneventful. The wars of the Bani Yas 
with the Al Thani Shaikhs of Dohah will be more appropriately related, 
though the interior of the Abu Dhabi Shaikhdom did not entirely 
escape their effects, in the history of the Qatar promontory. Shaikh 
Zaid performed the Hajj in 1880-81, and in 1904 he received a fine mare 
with trappings from the Sharif of Makkah. 


ANNEXUEE No. 3.— INTERNAL HISTORY OP THE DIBAI 

PRINCIPALITY. 

Of the early history of Dibai town little is known. It existed 
abeady in 1799 j and in 1825, as appears from the general history of 
Trucial ^Oman,*^ its possession was an object of ambition to the ruler of 
hlasqat. Notwithstanding the separate signature on behalf of its chief 
Hazza'^-bin-Za^al, then a minor, of the General Treaty of Peace in 
1820, Dibai appears to have existed until 1833 as a dependency of the 
Abu Dhabi Shaikhdom j but in that year, as related elsewhere, t on the 
arrival of a body of 800 seceders from Abu Dhabi belonging to the Al 
Bu Falasah section of the Bani Yas tribe, it attained indisputably to the 
status of a separate principality. 


Shaikh Maktum-bin-Buti, 1838-52. 

The leaders of the exodus of the Al Bu Falasah from Abu Dhabi 
were ^Obaid-bin-Sa^id and Maktum-bin-Buti, who seem, according to a 
practice common among the Bani Yas, to have been recognised as joint 
chiefs ; but on the death on the 9th of June 1836 of ^Obaid, who was 
regarded as the senior of the two, the undivided power devolved upon 
Maktum, at that time a haughty and inexperienced youth. 

The new principality was exposed for a time to considerable danger, 
both from the jealousy of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, the former 
suzerain of Dibai, and from the ambition of the Qasimi Shaikh of 
Sharjah, between whom a combination was more than once formed for 
its suppression ; but the personal courage and the ability of Shaikh 


* Vide page 686 ante, 
t Tide page 765 ante 
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Maktum were equal to every emergencVj enabling biin to play off witii 
success the one enemy against the other : and it is probable that the 
peril from outside was not without advantage in strengthening his 
authority at home. The internal history of Dibai under Shaikh 
Alaktum was ia any case singularly uneventful but in 184S he lost 
an eye in battle with the Ghafalah Bedouins. As has often happened 
in the case of an Arab ruler refractory at the beginning of liis 
reign in his relations with the British Government^ Shaikh Maktum 
showed in later life a sincere appreciation of the objects and advantages 
of British policy in the Gulf ; and he ultimately acquired, in a high 
degree, the confidence and respect of the local British authorities. 

Shaikh Maktum fell a victim to small-pox in the spring of 1852. 
He died at sea on a voyage to Qishm from Masqat, where he had gone 
to visit his ally Saiyid Sa^id, probably in connection with recent events 
in Batinah. 


Shaikh Sald-bin-Buti, 1862-59. 


Shaikh Maktum was succeeded by his brother, Shaikh Sa^id, but 
the position of the latter, though his accession was peaceful, was 
challenged by Hashar and Suhail, sons of Maktum ; and, on his impru- 
dently leaving Dibai to visit Saiyid Sa^id at Masqat in October 1852, 
the fort of Dibai passed by treachery into their hands. The governor 
appointed by Shaikh Sa'^id at his departure, — one Sa^id-bin-Eashid, his 
own maternal uncle, — was at first imprisoned, but soon again released by 
the usurping chiefs ; and, before the return of the Shaikh, this individual 
succeeded in justifying the confidence reposed in him by measures which 
resulted in the flight of Hashar and Suhail from Dibai. The cause of 
the exiles was espoused by the Shaikh of Sharjah, with whom 
they sought an asylum, and by whom a certain Sa^id-bin-Ma'^anah 
was induced to leave Dibai with others of the A1 Bu Mahair tribe and to 
settle at Sharjah ; but the evil went no further. Shaikh Sa^id was able 
on the 17th of JDecember 1852 to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Umm-al-Qaiwaiii by which 
the intrigues of the Qasimi chief were effectually nullified. 

No further internal incident distinguished the Shaikhship of Shaikh 
Sa'^id, and, like his predecessor in his later years, he was careful to cultivate 
a good understanding with the British Government : thus he was the only 
one of the leading Shaikhs of the coast who was not in attendance at 
Baraimi on the son of the Wahhabi Amir when the Resident arrived in 
1853 to arrange the Perpetual Treaty of Peace. Shaikh Sa'^id died in 
December 1859 of small -pox, a disease to which his family seem to 
have been unusually susceptible, for another brother and a nephew now also 
succumbed to the same malady, which, as will he recollected, had carried 
off his brother Maktum, 
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Shaikh Hashar-bin-Maktum, 1859-86. 


Shaikli Sa^id was followed in the Shaikhship by his nephew and 
former rival, Hashar-bin-Maktum, who on his accession wrote to the 
British Political Resident professing friendship and a desire to fulfil his 
obligations towards the British Government ; nor did the attitude of the 
new chief, in a case of serious outrage at sea committed by the Al Bu 
Falasah immediately before his elevation to the chiefship, belie his fair 
words. Shaikh Hashar died on the 22nd of November 1886, and the 
succession was claimed by his brother Rashid and by his son Maktum, 
whose supporters were approximately equal in number and influence. 


Shaikh Bashid-biu-Haktum) 1886-94. 


l?he dispute as to the succession having been peacefully settled by the 
elders of the tribe in favour of Rashid, the latter was recognised as 
Shaikh by the British Political Resident. In 1892, as mentioned in the 
general history of Trucial ^Oman, the conduct of this chief was not 
entirely satisfactory ; his treatment of British subjects gave rise 
to complaints j and it became necessary to visit him with a penalty for 
having violated the Perpetual Ti’eaty of Peace. In September of that 
year he paid a visit to Masqat, returning by Baraimi and forming on 
the^way a matrimonial alliance with the Al Bu Shamis division of the 
Na-’im tribe.^ In December 1892 he became seriously ill ; his indisposition^ 
at first attributed to poison, was subsequently described as a paralytic 
seizure. He eventuaUy died on the 7th of April 1894. 


Shaikh Maktum-bin-Hashar, 1894-1906. 


The| place of Shaikh Rashid was taken, on his death, by his 
nep ew. and original competitor, Maktum-bin- Hashar. The sons of 
Unt once formed a conspiracy against their cousin ; 

-pf seized them and imprisoned them for five months, 

^ ^ "wmch i;hey were released and took up their residence at Sharjah 

on sinail compassionate allowances granted by the Qasimi Shaikh* 

subsequent policy of Shaikh Maktum was liberal and enlightened 
growth of the port of Dibai, which after 1902, 
y decadence of Lingeh, became a regular place of call for 
IS and the chief commercial emporium of the Trucial Coast. 
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The relations of the Shaikh -with the British political authorities were 
always excellent^ chiefly on account of the reasonableness of his disposition ; 
and his sudden death on the 16th of February 1906, apparently from 
heart disease, was much regretted. 


Shaikh Buti-bin-Suhail, from 1906. 


On the death of Shaikh ilaktum, leaving no son who had reached 
man'^s estate, the government of Dibai was assumed without opposi- 
tion by his cousin Buti-bin-Suhail, an elderly man. The new Shaikh was 
reported to be somewhat uncouth and less civilised than his predecessor. 


ANNEXURE No. 4.~INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE UMM- 
AL-QAIWAIN PRINCIPALITY. 


The principality of Umm-al-Qaiwain, though it has played a not incon- 
siderable part among the petty states of Trucial T)man, is almost devoid 
of anything that can be described as internal history. This circumstance 
may be due in part to the longevity of the ruling family, belonging 
to the A1 ^Ali tribe, of whom three — a father and two sons — between 
them governed tJmm-al-Qaiwain for nearly a century. 

The first of these, ^Abdullah-bin-Rashid, must have succeeded 'Abdullah- 
before 18^0, in which year he personally subscribed the General Treaty bin-Ea^id, 
of Peace ; and in 1858 he still lived to accept, on behalf of his Shaikhdom, till after 
the Perpetual Treaty of Peace which was then executed. The year of his 1353 
death is not known. 


In 1873 Umm-al-Qaiw'ain was governed by his son, Ahmad-bin- 
^Abdullah, who had in the meantime succeeded an elder brother named 
^Ali. Ahmad married a sister of Shaikh ^Abdul ^Aziz, ruler of 
^Ajman, of whom his eldest son, Rashid, was born about 1876. 
Another wife was a sister of Shaikh Hamaid, Gasimi, of Bas-al- 
Khaimah ; but her he divorced in 188^. Shaikh Ahmad died on the 
13th of June 1904 at an advanced age, apparently of paralysis ; his 
health had been failing for some time previously, and infirmity prevented 
him from attending in person the Viceregal Darbar held off Sharjah in 
November 1903. 


Ahmad -bin* 
’Abdullah, 
from before 
1873 till 
1904. 


Shaikh Rashid, who succeeded his father without opposition, and who Rfishid-bin- 
in September 1904 wrote to the British Political Resident announcing tbe 

his peaceful accession and accepting without reserve the existing treaties, pregent time, 
appeared to possess ability and force of charactier ; and, though 
somewhat headstrong, he was reported to be a satisfactory man with whom 
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to deal. Soon after Lis accession Le married a daughter of his maternal 
uncle, the Shaikh of ^Ajman. 


ANNEXUEE No. 5.— INTERNAL HISTOEY OF THE ^AJMAN 

PEINCIPALITY. 


The internal history of ^Ajman presents few points of interest or 
importance. 

The Shaikh of the principality in 1820 was Rashid-bin-Hamaid ; he 
died in 1838 and was at first succeeded by his son Hamaid-bin-Eashid. 

In May 1841 Hamaid-bin- Rashid, who had married a daughter 
of Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar of Sharjah, was displaced by his brother 
^Abdul 'Aziz-bin-Rashid. This chief, having gained an entrance into 
the fort by stealth along with some of his slaves and being supported 
by the good will of the people, was able to maintain his position for a 
time, and the matter was apparently treated as a family quarrel by. the 
Shaikh of Sharjah, who did not attempt to interfere ; but, on learning 
that Hamaid proposed to erect another fort for himself in the vicinity, 
Abdul ^Aziz again retired in his favour. 

The self-effacement of * Abdul ^Aziz was not of long duration, and 
he soon appeared once more in the character of principal Shaikh. His 
good conduct in 1845 in a matter affecting the maritime peace has been 
noticed elsewhere; but in tribal politics he w^as an inconstant and 
unreliable factor ; and in 1846 he deserted the Shaikhs of Dibai and 
Umm-al-Qaiwain, his allies, in their struggle for independence ^against 
Sharjah and Abu Dhabi, In September 1848, as noted in the general 
history of Trucial 'Oman, '’Abdul 'Aziz was killed in battle with the 
people of Hamriyah. 

^Abdul ^Aziz was succeeded by his brother Hamaid, whom he had 
originally displaced, and who also was wounded in the Hamriyah fight. 
The death of Hamaid occurred at some time before 1873. 

Rashid-bin-Hamaid, the son of the last Shaikh, ruled 'Ajman in 1873 
and continued to do so till April 1891, when he died and made way for 
Lis son Hamaid-bin-Eashid. 

Hamaid-bin-Eashid ruled from 1891 till the 8th of July 1900. On 
that day he was murdered by his uncle, 'Abdul ^Aziz-bin- Hamaid, who then 
assumed the Shaikhship. No sympathy was felt for the victim, who had 
alienated the members of his own family by his failure to make them 
regifiar allowances out of the state revenue ; indeed his removal was 
received with general approbation. 
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^Abdul ^Aziz immediately assured the British subjects resident at 
\\jman of his protection ; nor Tvas his coiijj iVetai either accompanied or 
followed by any general disturbances. The new Shaikh subsequently 
wrote to the Resident to seek recognition by the British Government j 
but tacit recognition had already been afforded^ and it was not considered 
advisable to grant any of a more formal character. ^ Abdul ^Aziz was a 
close personal friend of the ruling Shaikh of Sharjah. 


ANNEXURE No. 6,— HISTORY OF THE SHAMAILlYAH 

TRACT. 


The Shamailiyah tract on the shores of the Gulf of '"Oman, which 
for historical purposes may be taken as extending from Dibah to Khor 
Kalba and as including both of those places, * has undergone within 
the last century so many external and internal political vicissitudes that 
its history cannot be conveniently related in connection with the affairs of 
any principality. A short separate notice of events in Shamailiyah is 
accordingly given below. 


Indeterminate political position of SRamailiyali, 1798-1850. 


About the end of the 18th century the northern part of _ Shamai- 
liyah was evidently held, or at least claimed, by the Qawasim ; for 
Saiyid Sultan of Masqat, on a rupture occurring between himself and 
the Qasimi Shaikh in or about 1798, made a naval attack on Dibah. 
The place appears to have been defended chiefly by the Sharqiyin and 
Naqbiyin tribes, who successfully frustrated the Saiyid^s attempt but 
themselves suffered considerably in the operations. 

Several years later, as is more fully related ^ in the history of the 
^Oman Sultanate, Shaikh Suita n-bin-Saqar of Ras-al-Khaimah obtained 
possession of ELhor Fakkan, the most central and one of the most 
important places on the Shamailiyah coast; and a base for piratical 
expeditions was at once established there by the Qa^vasim. In 1808 
Saiyid SaTd, the young ruler of Masqat, assisted by his uncle, Qais-bin- 
Ahmad of Sohar, and by a local chief, Muhammad-bin-Matar of 
Fujairah, captured the new Qasimi stronghold at Khor Fakkan ; but, 
before he had time to make good his success, he was suddenly defeated 
and expelled by a force under Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar. 


* The generalisation is faulty only in the inclusion of Dibah, which is situated 
just outside the district properly known as Shamailiyah. 
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Occupation 
by the Wali- 
bftbis of 
S’ajairafa, 
Bithnah and 
khor Fak- 
kan, 1809-10- 


Kecoverj by 
the Saiyid of 
Masqat of 
Dibah and 
Khor Fak- 
kan (date 
uncertain). 


Seizure of all 
Shamailiyah 
hj the Qasimi 
Shaikh, 1832. 


Recovery of 
central and 
southern 
Shamailiyah 
by the ruler 
of Masqat 
(date uncer- 
tain). 

Final annex* 
ation of 
Shamailiyah 
to the Shar- 
ah Shaikh' 
■»m, 1860. 


In the folloTving year^ about the time that they brought the Pirate 
Coast and its hinterland under their direct control, the Wahhabis 
appear to haye occupied the forts of Fujairah, Bithnah and Khor Fakkan 
in Shamailiyah with troops or adherents of their own ; and simultane- 
ously they seized the adjacent town of Shinas in Batinah, which belonged 
to Masqat, At the beginning of 1810 Shinas was recaptured from 
the Wahhabis by a joint British and ^Omani expedition; but the opera- 
tion was so little profitable to Saiyid Sa^id, for whose benefit it was 
undertaken, that the reduction of Khor Fakkan, though previously 
resolved on, was not attempted. The Wahhabis, therefore, presumably 
remained in full possession of Shamailiyah. 

At some time after these events, possibly as an indirect result of 
the British expedition to Ras-al-Khaimah and the humiliation of the 
Qawasim in 1819-20, the ruler of Masqat must have regained posses- 
sion^ of the whole of Shamailiyah* ; for in 1831 we find the Qasimi 
Shaikh, Sultan-bin-Saqar, bargaining with Sa'id of Masqat for the cession 
to himself, as the price of his co-operation with the Saiyid in an attempt 
upon Sohar, of either Dibah or Khor Fakkan. 


In the following year, 1832, Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar profited by 
the absence of Saiyid Sa^id in East Africa and a consequent rising 
against his authority in ^Oman to seize Dibah, Khor Fakkan and Ghallah 
and so to bring the whole of Shamailiyah into subjection to himself : 
his success upon this occasion has sometimes been wrongly described 
as ' the final annexation of Shamailiyah to the Sharjah principality. 
In 1835 Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar proceeded with a Qasimi fleet to 
Dibah and Khor Fakkan, and complaints of piratical outrages upon 
Masqat!^ and other vessels which soon began to reach the British 
authorities necessitated action by the latter, as is related in another place. 

Again, after an interval, Khor Fakkan and Ghallah, with — it may 
safely be assumed — the coast between these two places, returned into the 
possession of the ^ Saiyid of Masqat ; but nothing is ascertainable in 
regard to tbe time or manner of this revolution. The Shaikh of 
Sharjah had not, however, abandoned his claim to the whole district; 
and in 1849 he was only restrained by the advice of friends from an 
expedition for its recovery. 

^ The end of these alternations between ‘’Omani and Qasimi owner- 
ship^ came in 1850, when, on an invitation from Qais-bin-^Azzan of 
bohar, Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar hastened to his assistance, with the 
result that Shinas in Batinah as well as Ghallah and Khor Fakkan 
in Shamailiyah fell into the hands of the allies and were divided between 
them, the (iasimi Shaikh doubtless retaining the two Shamailiyah 
arrival of Saiyid Sa’id in person. Shaikh Sultan 
withmew his support from Saiyid Qais, w^hom Saiyid Sa^’id then easily 
^pelled not only from Shinas but also from Sohar. The whole of 
Shamailiyah, however, remained in possession of the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
w ose neutrality, it seems not unnatural to suppose, may have been 
secured by an undertaking on the part of Saiyid Said to maintain the 
quo in this respect. 


tJie Saiyid had intermediately 

been in possession of Khor FakkSn and had been again ejected in 1817. 



Shamailiyali under Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar, 1860-1866. 


The only event of importance vrhich occurred in Shamailiyah between 
the final annexation of that district to Sharjah and the death of Shaikh 
Siiltan-hin-Saqar was a risings in 1855, of the Shihuh in the neighbourhood 
(d Dibah. Mashari, son of Shaikh Ibrahim of fias-al-Khaimah and 
p,Tandson of Shaikh Sultan himself, having been appointed ruler over 
Dibah, immediately’ put forth his hand to oppress the neighbour- 
ing Shihuh, probably those of Bai^ah, and was waylaid and murdered in 
consequence by members of that tribe on a journey from Dibah to Eas-al- 
Khaimah. This extreme step, which was not taken by the Shihuh 
until their appeals to Shaikhs Sultan and Ibrahim against Mashari 
had been rejected, led to a general war between the Qawasim and the 
Shihhi tribe which is described in the history of Euus-al- Jibal. 


ShamailiyahL under Shaikk Khalid-bin-Sultan, 1866-1868. 


On the death of Shaikh Sultan-bin-Saqar and the accession of his son 
Khalid in 1866, the headman of the village of Fujairah in Shamailiyah, 
one '^Abdullah-bin-Khamis, ceased to pay tribute to Sharjah. There is 
reason to think that the whole of Shamailiyah at this time rose in 
insurrection and that it was not recovered until ^er the death of Khalid ; 
but this is a matter of conjecture rather than of certainty. 


Shamailiyah under Shaikh Salim-bin-Sultan, 1868-1883. 


Some time after this, Salim, the brother and successor of Khalid, sent 
a force to Dibah for the purpose of re-conquering all Shamailiyah, or so 
much of the district as was not at the time submissive to his authority ; but 
the Sharqiyin, who had acquired a taste for independence, combined under 
the leadership of the headman of Fujairah to oppose the attempt and 
formed an alliance with the Shihuh under SaHh-bin- Muhammad, Shaikh 
of Bai^ah, who were regarded as subjects of Masqat. In the result the 
Qasimi force was besieged in Dibah by the Sharqiyin and Shihuh ; and 
Shaikh Salim, being unable to send reinforcements by land from Sharjah, 
as the passes through the hills were held by the Shihuh, deputed one of 
his brothers to make a friendly settlement. The mission was a success : 
the Sharqiyin submitted and promised to pay tribute. 
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Eebellion Not long afterwards, in consequence of the Shaikh of Sharjah's 

renewed in representative at Dibah having imprisoned twelve Sharqiyiii of Gharaifah, 
another combination was formed betw^een the Sharqiyiii and the Shihuh, 

’ who closed the nearer passes; and the Qawasim were again besieged in 

Dibab. Shaikh Salim on this occasion sent 50 men with provisions and 
munitions of w^ar by sea to Dibah ; and some prisoners who had been 
taken were despatched by boat to Sharjah. On the arrival of H.jM.S. 

Arab at Dibah the fighting there ceased ; but in the meanwhile a force 
of 800 Qawasim had arrived from the direction of Shinas and taken 
a fort at Gharaifah, killing 36 and capturing 30 of the rebels. It -was 
suspected that these troubles in Shamailiyah had been fomented in the 
interests of hlasqat. 

Abortive- In the spring of 1879 the people of Fujairah rose against and expelled 

insurrection one Sarur, who had been set in authority over them by the Shaikh of 
siiarjah, and replaced him by a certain Marzuq. At the same time they 
sent a deputation to Sharjah to inform the Shaikh of their proceedings ; 
but Shaikh Salim, instead of being appeased by this step, confined 
the members of the deputation, sent a land force against the fort of 
Fujairah, which was recaptured and garrisoned with Baluch, and even 
transported some prisoners to the island of Bu Musa. An allegation 
by the Fujairah malcontents that the Shaikh had attacked them by sea 
with the help of their outside enemies was clearly shown to be false. 

Claim of the Upon this Hamad-bin-’' Abdullah, the headman of Fujairah and 
Sultan of apparently the most active of the insurgents, made his escape to Masqat, 

’Oman to where he arrived in April, and invited the Sultan of ^Oman to take 

Fujairah for the future under his own protection. Discussions between 
the Sultan and the British authorities followed, in which Saiyid Turki at 
first claimed sovereignty over Fujairah ; but eventually he admitted the 
liability of the place to pay tribute to Sharjah and only argued against 
oppressive interference there by the Qasimi Shaikh in local matters. In 
this correspondence the curious fact was elicited that Saiyid Turki had 
in 1871 given a sealed document to the Shaikh of Sharjah containing an 
admission that the whole of the coast from Khor Kalba to Sharjah, with 
the single exception of Khasab, belonged to the Qawasim ; but this 
agreement he now repudiated on the ground that it was executed before 
his accession to the Sultanate and that it was conditional upon the 
rendering of certain services by the Qasimi Shaikh which the latter had 
never performed. 

Successful Qawasim did not long remain in undisturbed possession of 

msurrection Fujairah. At the end of 1879 or beginning of 1880 Hamad-bin- 
having returned from Masqat by sea but in a peaceable 
^ * manner, headed a fresh rising at Fujairah in which the Q§,simi garrison 

were driven out of the fort with a loss of eight men killed. 

British The question of disturbance of the maritime peace which arose in 

1 connection with Shamailiyah affairs in 1 876 and again in 1880 is noticed,* 

being a matter of general importance, in the history of Trucial ^Oman. 
Here we areoidy concerned to observe that in 1881 the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
having been discouraged in his original wish to undertake the recovery 
of Fujairah by se a, fell back upon a second set of demands, that he 

• Vide page 724 ante^ 
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should be allowed by the British Government to operate by land^ thai 
he should be supported before Fujairah by a British man-of-war^ and 
that the Sultan of '^Oman should be restrained from countenancing 
Hamad-bin-'’ Abdullah ; but the Political Resident, Colonel Ross, whom the 
Shaikh visited at Bushehr, in the end apparently persuaded him to agree to 
the arbitration of the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and this the people of 
Fujairah also were ready to accept The dispute seems to have been ulti- 
mately settled in this manner, on a basis of submission by the chief of 
Fujairah to the chief of Sharjah as his suzerain, together with continued 
payment of customary tribute ; and a written agreement was executed 
by Hamad-bin-’ Abdullah, apparently in 18S1, in which he admitted his 
dependence on the Shaikh of Sharjah. It was the opinion of Colonel 
Ross that the complete independence of Fujairah, which in the past 
had always been subject either to Sharjah or to Masqat, was an object 
that, in the general interest, ought not to be promoted. 


Shamailiyah under Shaikh Saqar-bin-Khalid, after 1883. 


At his accession to the Sharjah Shaikhdom in 1883 Saqar-bin- 
Khalid found the Shamailiyah district divided into two fiefs, one of 
which, adjoining Dibah, had been conferred by Shaikh Salim on his 
brother Ahmad, and the other, embracing Khor Fakkan, on his brother 
Majid ; this arrangement Shaikh Saqar made no direct efEort to change. 

But Shaikh Saqar, while he did not himself attempt to displace his 
kinsmen from their ossessions, seems to have instigated that turbulent 
character, Hamad-bin- ^Abdullah of Fujairah, to seize not only Gharaifah 
on the coast, but also the important hill fort of Bithnah in Wadi Ham, 
which commands the only direct route between Shamailiyah and the 
coast of Trucial ^Oman. The Fujairah headman waited for no second 
invitation, but attacked and took both places, besides plundering Zubarah, 
the inhabitants of which village had gone to the assistance of those of 
Hithnah. Instead, however, of holding these acquisitions at Shaikh 
Saqar 's disposal, Hamad-bin-*^ Abdullah made overtures for protection to 
the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah ; and the Shaikh of Sharjah, unwilling to 
offend that personage, who was his own near relation, remained quiescent. 

In June 1886 the Wali of Sohar reported to his master, Saiyid Turki 
of Masqat, that the people of Khor Fakkan, Dibah and the neighbour- 
hood were anxious to be taken under the protection of the ^Oman Sul- 
tanate ; and the Sultan requested the advice of Colonel Miles, formerly 
Political Agent at Masqat, who was now Acting Resident in the Persian 
Gulf. Colonel Miles replied that interference in Shamailiyah was inad- 
visable as it might lead to a conflict with the dasimi Shaikh; with whom 
the Sultan was then at peace, and that it would probably in the end 
prove injurious to the interests of the Sultan himself. This answer, 
which was approved by the Government of -India, was suflScient to con- 
vince Saiyid Turki of the desirability of abstention, and instructions in 
accordance with it were given by him to the Wali of Sohar, 
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In 1893 , at the instigation as was supposed of the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhahi an attack was made by some of the Shihuh on the village of Hair 
in Shamailiyah, where they killed a number of the inhabitants and destroyed 
the fort. In the following year the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaimah 
would have rebuilt Hair ; but the Shihuh interposed, and their obstruc- 
tion was for the time successful. In 1896-97 a Qasimi was murdered 
at Fujairah, and the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Kas-al-Khaimah undertook 
an expedition against the place, which resulted in the payment of blood- 
money. 

At length in 1900 the Shaikh of Ras-al-Khaimah died, and that place 
and its dependencies were re-absorbed in the Shaikhdom of Sharjah, governed 
by Saqar-bin-Khalid. Shamailiyah was still held in two fiefs, a northern 
and a southern, by Rashid-bin- Ahmad and Hamad-bin-Majid, the sons 
of the origmal grantees, of whom the latter derived a revenue worth 
about S'2,000 per annum from Fujairah, including 150 skins of dates, 

owt. of wheat and §10 in cash. 

About the beginning of 1901 the Shaikh of Sharjah sent Ham^-bin- 
’Abdullah, the headman of Fujairah, to treat, as his representetive, with the 
Shihuh in regard to a murder which had occurred at Dibah ; but Hamad 
apparently profited by the occasion to form a private understanding with 
the Shihuh, and shortly afterwards he showed signs of disaffection. 
Negotiations followed, in which the Shaikh of Dibai took part ; but they 
were inconclusive; and Ahmad-bin-Majid at Ghallah, distrusted by the 
headman of Fuiairah and cut off from the assistance of his relation the 
Shaikh of Sharjah by the hill fort of Bithnah, was placed in a dangerous 
predicament. 

The combinations among the chiefs of Trucial ^Oman to which this 
crisis gave rise are described in the general history of that region. 

The reason, or at least the pretext, of the headman of Fujairah for 
his revolt was, as subsequently explained by himself, that Shaikh Saqm-- 
bin-Sultan had in the first instance failed to obtain redress for the 
robbery of certain natives of Lingeh, residing at Fujairah, by Awamn 
and Bani Qitab Bedouins ; and that, when Hamad in these circumstances 
had sought the good offices of the Shaikh of Dibai, the Shaikh of Sharjah, 
takino* offence at his action, had employed the Mazpi' and Jala jdah 
Bedouins to harass Fujairah and had obliged the J alajilah to divert their 
trade from Fujairah to the port of Ghallah. 

In April 1902, Shaikh Saqar-bin-Khalid having assembled a body^ of 
250 Bedouins for an attack on Fujairah, and a disposition having 
appeared on the part of the Shaikhs of Dibai and 'Ajman to assist 
Hamad-bin-^\bdullah, the attention of the British Eesident, Colonel 
Kemball, was directed to the dispute with a view to its settlement. A 
visit was paid to Fujairah by Major Cox, then Political Agent at Masqat, 
before whom Hamad contended that the agreement executed by him in 
1881 ffid not apply to his own village of Fujairah and seemed loth to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Shaikh of Shrajah in any shape or 
form ; the Shaikh of Dibai was warned to desist from interference ; and 
the Sultan of ^Oman, Saiyid Paisal-bin-Turki, was restrained from afford- 
ing support which the headman of Fujairah had gone in person to 
Masqat in order to procure. 
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Such was the position of affairs when Colonel Kemball directed the 
Residency Agent at Sharjah to take steps to assemble a board of concilia- 
tion. The Shaikh of Sharjah, thou.gh he declared his inability to 
restrain Bedouins from attacking Fujairah, was at this time willing to 
accept a general decision by the Resident between himself and Hamad- 
bin-'^Abdullah, and he granted a safe-conduct to enable his adversary to 
appear at Sharjah. The headman of Fujairah, on the other hand, would 
agree to no such compromise; he declined to attend the meeting at 
Sharjah and was obviously resolved not to submit to any settlement ; and 
it was suspected that he was encouraged in his purpose of resistance by 
the Shihuh of BaFah and even by the Wali of Sohar in the 'Oman Sul- 
tanate. In October 1902 Saiyid Turki of Masqat, at the instance of the 
British political authorities, sent orders to the Shihuh of Bai^ah to 
refrain from countenancing Hamad-bin-^ Abdullah ; but in the meantime 
Shaikh Saqar-bin-Khalid had repented of his own conciliatory attitude, 
and in November he caused two inhabitants of Fujairah to be murdered 
by the way as they were returning from ^Ajman to their homes. 

In December Mr. Gaskin, Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain, was 
sent to the spot in the R.I.M.S. Lawrence^' to effect an accom- 
modation, if possible ; Shaikh Saqar joined him on board at Sharjah 
on the 27th of December, and on the 28th the vessel reached the 
coast opposite Fujairah. Two days were spent in negotiations : but the 
demeanour on shore of Hamad-bin-' Abdullah's armed followers was 
almost threatening, and the attempt at mediation had to be abandoned. 

In these circumstances the Government of India decided that there 
was no need to interfere between the disputants, provided that it was 
clearly understood by both that the peace at sea must not be distobed ; 
and they were consequently left to pursue their own measm*es one 
against the other. 

In April 1903 the Shaikh of Sharjah sent an expedition against 
Fujairah which reached Bithnah ; and it was reported that Hamad-bin- 
'AbduUah, though again assisted by the Shaikh of Bai'ah, had been 
obliged to sue for peace, to admit his vassalage, and to enter into a 
provisional agreement ; but the settlement was nominal only and made 
no real change in the situation. In his address to the Trucial Shaikhs 
at the Darbm' held at sea off Sharjah in November 1908, Lord Curzon 
referred to the Fujairah case and counselled an amicable agreement ; but 
his exhortation fell on unheeding ears. 

Early in 1903, in connection with measures for securing the naval 
position of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf, it was decided by His 
Majesty's Government, in accordance with recommendations by the 
Government of India, that the Shamaillyah district from Dibah to Khor 
Kalba should be regarded as belonging to the Shaikhdom of Sh^jah, 
not as an independent principality nor as connected with the Sultanate of 
'Oman. 


In the course of some topographical and political inquiries which 
were held by the present writer on tour at Sohar in March 1905, a 
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regarded at striking corroboration of the correctness of this view was obtained. By 

Sohsr as g, crowded assemblv which included the Sultan of ^Oman's Acting Wali 

Sh-”fh 0^ Sohar it was statedy without one dissentient voicey that the coast from 

1905^^ ' Khor Kalba to Dibah, inclusive^ belonged to the Shaikh of Sharjah. 

Position in By 1905 the Shaikh of Sharjah had apparently abandoned all hope 
Shamailijah, of reducing the headman of Fujairah to obedience ; and in that year it 
1905-07. ascertained that Hamad-biiW Abdullah held adverse possession of the 

following places in addition to his own village of Fujairah : — Bithnah^ 
Gharaifah, Marbah, Qaraiyah^ Qidfah, Saqamqam and Sufad. In April 
I906j as mentioned* in the general history of Trucial “"Oman^ the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabij in a written agreement between himself and the Shaikh 
of Umm-al-Qaiwain, claimed the headman of Fujairah as among his own 
political dependents^ and no protest was apparently entered by the Shaikh 
of Sharjah. 


ANNEXURE No. 7.— MUTUAL AGREEMENT ENTERED 
INTO BY THE SHAIKHS OP TRUCIAL ^OMAN ON THE 
24TH OF JUNE 1879. 


Since it is to the interest of all the Trucial Chiefs to combine mutually 
for the prevention of their subjects absconding for fraud from one 
territory and taking asylum in another^ especially as regards divers and 
sailors^ on this account we^ whose seals and signatures are attached to 
this documeiity hereby agree and bind ourselves in the presence of 
Haji Abul Cassim, Residency MoonsheO; specially deputed for giving 
effect to this object^ and Haji Abdur Rahman, Government Agent, to 
give aid in every way possible in preventing such runaways from obtain- 
ing aid or asylum in our countries. 

Therefore, in accordance with this agreement, we consent — 

1st, In the event of a runaway seeking refuge in our territories, 
whether by sea or land, to consider it onr duty to at once restore him to 
the Chief from whose jurisdiction he may have absconded. 

Snd, In the event of its being proved that a runaway is protected 
by any Chief, and not delivered up, or his liability accepted when 
demanded by the Government Agent, such Chief shall be liable to a 
fine of 50 dollars in addition to all jnst claims proven against such 
runaway. 

3fd. Further, if the Chief harbouring such runaway refuse to 
deliver him up or accept his liability when demanded by the Government 
Agent, and permit him to proceed to the pearl banks in pursuance of his 
vocation, such Chief shall be liable to a fine of 100 dollars in addition 
to all just proven claims against the runaway. 


* Vide page 764 ante. 
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4:th. When facts are disputed a council of arbitration (mejlis) will 
be convened^ at which the Government Agent will preside^ the disputing 
parties and all the Trucial Chiefs sending delegates, or if they wish 
attending themselves. The decision of the council to be binding only 
when confirmed by Her Britannic Majesty^s Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf. 

oth. These fines are only to be enforced when Her Britannic 
Majesty's Resident in the Persian Gulf has satisfied himself that the 
Chief complained against is really in fault and fairly liable. 

We therefore have written and put our signatures and seals to this 
document consenting and binding ourselves to carry out this agreement 
without opposition. 

Correct. 

(Sd.) SALIM BEN SULTAN BEN SUGGUR AL JOASMI, 

with his own hand. 



Correct. 

(Sd.) RASHID BEN HOMEYD BEN RASHID AL NAEEAMEE. 



Correct. 

(Sd.) HUSHUR BEN MUKTOQM. 



Correct. 

(Sd.) AHMED BEN ABDULLAH BEN RASHID. 



Correct. 

(Sd.) The mendicant of God, ZAYED BEN KHULIFA. 



59 
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Correct. 

(Sd.) HOMEYD BEN ABDULLAH BEN SULTAN AL JOASMl, 

with his own hand, 



ANNEXURE No. 8.— EXCLUSIVE AGREEMENT OP THE 
SHAIKHS OF TRUCIAL "OMAN WITH THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, MARCH 1892. 

I, Zaeed bin Khalifah, Chief of Abu Dhabi, in the presence of 
Lieutenant- Colonel A. C. Talbot, C.I.E., Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, do hereby solemnly bind myself and agree, on behalf of myself, 
my heirs and successors, to the following conditions, vi ^.: — 

1st. That I will on no account enter into any agreement or corre- 
spondence with any power other than the British Government. 

Snd. That without the assent of the British Government 1 will not 
consent to the residence within my territory of the agent of any other 
Government. 

3rd. That I will on no account cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise give 
for occupation any part of my territory, save to the British Government. 

Dated Abu Dhabi, 6th March 1892, corresponding to 5th Shaaban 
1309 Hijri, 

Signature of Zaeed Mn Khalifah^ Chief of Abu Dhabi. 

A. C. TALBOT, Xieutenant^ColoTiel, 

JReaident in the Persian Gulf 

LANSDOWNE, 

Viceroy and Governor --General of India. 

Ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India at Simla on the twelfth day of May 1892. 

H. M. DURAND, 
Secretary to the Government of India^ 
Foreign Department, 

(The documents signed by the other Trucial Shaikhs, viz.^ the 
Shaikhs of Dibai, ^Ajman, Sharjah, Ras-al-Khaimah and IJmm-al- 
Qaiwain, the first three dated the 7th and the last two the 8th of March 
1892, are identical in form.) 



CHAPTEE IV, 


HISTORY OF QATAR,^ 

Qatar the head-quarters of the A1 Khalifah section of the ^Utub, 

1766-1782. 

The modern history of Qatar opens with the settlement at Zubarah, 
upon the western shore of the promontory^ of immigrants from Kuwait — 
the whole Al Khalifah division^ namely, of the ’Utub. It is stated that, 
at the arrival of the ^Utub in Qatai* in 1766, Huwailah, inhabited by 
Al Musallam of the Bani Khalid stock, was the largest place on the 
coast j but Fuwairat and Dohah also existed, the former being occupied 
by Ma^adhid and other Al Bin-’Ali, and the latter by Sudan refugees 
from the Pirate Coast. The Al Khalifah were followed to Zubarah at a 
short interval by their kinsmen the Jalahimah, another division of the 
tribe, whom they at first hospitably received j but dissensions shortly 
broke out, resulting in the secession of^the Jalahimah to the neighbouring 
village of Ruwais, where they addicted themselves to piracy and were 
afterwards all but exterminated by the Al Khalifah and by others whom 
the Al Khalifah oalled in to their assistance. After this event the 
remnant of the Jalahimah appear to have transferred themselves frorn 
Ruwais to the adjacent port of Khor Hassan. 

The growth of Zubarah was greatly stimulated by the Persian occupa- 
tion of Basrah between 1776 and 1779, during which a number of Basrah 
merchants together with fugitives from Kuwait resided temporarily at 
Zubarah and the pearl trade and the general trade of Eastern Arabia with 

♦ Apart from the records oc the Government of India there are few sources of 
information regarding the history of Qatar, and such works as do exist are compila- 
tions from those records. The principal authorities for earlier times are Bomlay 
Selections, XX/F, 18o6 ; and a Precis ofCorresjpondence regarding the Affairs of 
the Persian G-ulf 1801-53, hy Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 1906 : those for a more recent 
period are a Precis of Nejd Affairs, 1804-1904, hy Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 1904 ; a 
Precis of Bahrein Affairs, 1854-1904, by the same, 1904 ; a Prdcis of Katar 
hy the same, 1904 ; and the annual Administration Reports of 
the Persian Gulf Political Residency. Palgrave’s Central and Eastern Arabia, 1865, 
throws some lighten the condition of Qatar in 1863 ; and Low’s Pistory of the 
Indian gives some details of British naval operations not to be found 

elsewhere. The single Agreement relating to Qatar will be found in Aitchisoa’ 
treaties. 
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India to a considerable extent centred there j and in 1779 the Imam of 
"Oman sent a ship to Zubarah upon some friendly errand. In these 
circumstances the reduction of Zubarah became an object of importance 
to the Persian Government ; and under their instructions several 
attempts, commencing in 1777^ were made upon the place by the Shaikh 
of Bushehr, but without success. In 1780, possibly in the same connec- 
tion, but more probably in consequence of piracies committed by the 
Ka"ab of "Arabistan, that tribe were at war with the "Utub, both of 
Zubarah and of Kuwait. At length in 1782, emboldened perhaps by 
the increasing difficulties of the Zand rulers of Shiraz, the "Utub of 
Zubarah ventured to retaliate by an incursion into the island of Bahrain, 
where much damage was done by them to the town of Manamah, and 
whence they carried off a Bushehr vessel that had come to fetch the 
annual tribute paid by the islands to Persia. The military danger from 
the existence of Zubarah to the Persian position in Bahrain was thus 
made fully apparent. 

"Ali Murad Khan, the ruler of Shiraz, immediately ordered Shaikh 
Nasir of Bushehr to organise, with the help of the petty rulers of Rig, 
Ganaveh, Dashtistan and other places on the coast, a strong expedition 
against Zubarah ; and a force of 2,000 men was accordingly embarked for 
this service under the command of Muhammad, a nephew of Shaikh Nasir. 
The Persian fleet at first blockaded Zubarah, and negotiations ensued in 
which the r61e of mediator was assumed by Rashid-bin-Matar, the 
retired Qasimi Shaikh of Eas-al-Khaimah ; but the utmost that the 
"U tub would concede was the return of the plunder which they had 
taken in Bahrain. This offer having been declined, the Persian troops 
were disembarked and proceeded to attack the Zubarah fort ; but, being 
met on shore by a force much larger than they had expected, they were 
routed and driven to their ships with heavy loss. Shaikh Muhammad, 
who commanded, as well as a nephew of Shaikh Rashid-bin-Matar and 
some notables of Hormuz, who had accompanied the expedition, were 
among the slain in this disaster. Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr and Shaikh 
Rashid met after this at ^Asalu on the Persian coast, where they 
endeavoured, hut without success, to equip a second expedition. 

A month cr two later, the Persian garrison of Bahrain having 
succumbed to the " Utub of Zubarah, to whose assistance their brethren 
of Kuwait had in the meantime arrived, the islands passed under the 
sway of the ^Utub and became, instead of Zubarah, the principal seat of 
their Shaikhs. Ahmad-bin-Khalifah was the first of the "'Afcbi chiefs that 
ruled over Bahrain. 
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Affairs during tlie ascendency of Rahmah-bin-Jabir in Qatar, 

1783-1816. 

The Jalahimah, under the sons of a Shaikh named Jabir, had taken Setttement 
their part with the other ^Utub in the conquest of Bahrain ; but Kho™*** 
after the victory, conceiving themselves to have been slighted or insuffi- Haasas, 1783 
ciently rewarded, they appear to have sojourned for a time on Kharag 
Island and at Bushehr, Subsequently they returned to Qatar, where they 
settled at Khor Hassan ; and at that place a contest for the chief power 
in the section took place between ^Abdullah, an elder son, and Eahmah, a 
younger son, of Shaikh Jabir. The dispute was eventually decided in 
favour of Eahmah j and ^Abdullah at some time before 1810 fled to 
Masqat, where he died, to seek the assistance of Saiyid Sa^id against 
his brother. The power of Eahmah in Qatar was, however, at no time 
universal, and it did not at first extend even to Zubarah, which was in the 
immediate vicinity of his own headquarters. In 1805 an ‘’Atbi Shaikh of 
Zubarah, evidently not Eahmah, joined with the * Atbi Shaikh of Kuwait 
in seeking British aid against the Wahhabis. 

Zubarah was at this time a larger and more important place than 
Qatif ; and in 1790 foreign merchants enjoyed complete protection there, 
and there were no customs duties. The share of the Arabs of Qatar in 
the pearl fisheries was at this time small. 

The name of Rahmah-bin- Jabir soon became notorious as that of a Naval depre- 
daring and successful freebooter, by whose depredations the Persians ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and the ^Utub other than the Jalahimah were the chief sufferers. In 1783-1809. 
1809, shortly before the despatch of the first British expedition against 
Eas-al-Khaimah, reprisals against Khor Hassan were attempted by a 
Persian fleet from Bushehr ; but Eahmah, reinforced by his sympathisers 
the Qawasim, defeated the expedition and even captured some of the 
enemy^s vessels. Towards the end of 1809 he was reported to have 
taken 20 Batils owned by the ^Utub while at sea on their 
way from Kuwait to Masqat ; and in this affair a son of ^ Abdullah *bin- 
Subah, Shaikh of Kuwait, was killed in charge of the convoy. In 
revenge for the death of the latter a naval attack on Khor Hassan was 
threatened by the ^TJtub . of Kuwait, but was not, apparently, 
made. The exploits of Eahmah, though in some cases piratical, were 
performed as a rule under pretext of lawful warfare ; and towards the 
subjects and officials of the British Government, even at a period when 
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no respect was shown for them bj the Qawasim, his conduct was 
sernpulously correct. On one occasion he was stated to have shown 
remarkable . . . forbearance towards the Augusta Cruizer, when 
in the power of his fleet.” 

Bv 1809 Rahmah had entered into close relations with the Wahhabi 
power and controlled, in conjunction with their emissaries, even the town 
of Zubarah ; the latter circumstance would seem to mark a recent growth 
of his power, for in 1800-02 some of the "Atbi chiefs expelled from 
Bahrain by Saijid Sultan of Masqat had been able, in spite of 
their enmity with Rahmah, to take refuge at Zubarah and engage 
there in negotiations for assistance by the Wahhabis in recovering 
Bahrain. In consequence partly of the intimacy of Rahmah with the 
Wahhabis, a collision with whom the British Government were anxious to 
avoid, and partly of his irreproachable attitude towards British interests, 
it was decided, in connection with the Ras-al-Khaimah expedition of 
1809, to abstain if possible from direct action against him. At 
one time indeed it was intended to require, from w'-hiohever of 
the two Jalahimah brothers might be found in possession of Khoi* 
Hassan, a written undertaking to desist at least from giving employ- 
ment or active support to the Qawasim, who were said to have resorted 
there from Ras-al-Khaimah, and in event of refusal Khor Hassaii 
and its maritime and piratical equipments were to be destroyed j but 
in the end even these conditions were apparently waived in deference to 
the opinion of the naval and military commanders of the British expedition 
and of General Malcolm, then British Envoy to Persia. Mr. N. H. 
Smith, Political Resident at Bushehr, who had not perhaps been 
informed of the decision, would have sent a force to Khor Hassan for 
the purpose of destroying Rahmah' s vessels ; but the movement was 
disallowed and action prevented by the Government of Bombay with 
the concurrence of the Government of India. 

In 1809, as already indicated, the Wahhabis with the support of 
Rahmah brought Qatar strictly under their own rule ; Bahrain soon 
succumbed to the powerful Wahhabi influences which were then 
directed on it from Zubarah and Qatif ; and in 1810 a Wahhabi governor- 
ship of Qatif, Qatar and Bahrain, with headquarters in Bahrain, was 
instituted and conferred upon one ^Abduliah-bm-''Ufaisan. Under the aegis 
of the Wahhabi power^ Rahmah assisted by boats from the Pirate Coast 
proceeded, soon after the conclusion of the Biitish operations at Ras-al- 
Khaimah, to atrocities of increasing gravity j he captured 18 loaded vessels 
belonging to the ■’ Utuh of Zubarah and Bahrain ,* he took a ship and several 
smaller vessels belonging to Masqat, Kangiln, Bushehr and other ports of 
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whichj with a very few exceptions, he put the crews to death : in short, 
he created a reign of terror in the Gulf. In May 1811 Rahmah 
made a piratical cruise of some importance, on which he was accompanied 
by a fleet from the town of “^Aiman ; but the star of his Wahhabi patrons 
was now temporarily declining, and events soon occurred which obliged 
him to become more circumspect. 

In 1811, the power of the Wahhabis in Eastern Arabia having been Expulsion of 
greatly weakened by events upon the western frontier of their empire, 

Saiyid Sa^id of Masqat attacked them in Qatar by means of a naval expedi- 
tiou, expelled their garrisons from Zubarah and Khor Hassan, and des- 
troyed the former of those two places by fire. The result appears to have 
been the evacuation by the Wahhabis not of Qatar only but also of Bahrain, 
where their governor of Hasa, Qatar and Qatif was taken prisoner, and the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the Al Khalifah. Rahmah, who re- 
presented the Wahhabi power at sea in this part of the Gulf, ^fought a 
desperate action with the fleet of the ^Utub and sustained a decided 
reverse ; and about this time, or soon after, he seems to have trans- 
ferred his headquarters from Qatar to Dammam on the coast of Hasa. 

In 1813 Rahmah, whose respect for the British name was as inalter- 
able as his hatred for the ^Utub of Bahrain, unwittingly committed a 
piracy on a Baghlah from Basrah freighted with horses belonging to the 
East India Company ; but, on discovering the mistake, he made arrange- 
ments for forwarding the animals to Bombay, where they all eventually 
arrived in safety. 


Uemoval of Ralimah-biu-Jahir from Qatar and his proceedings until 
the second British expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah, 1816-20. 

In 1816, of possibly earlier, Rahmab somewhat suddenly disassociated Migration 

himself from the Wahhabi cause and joined the ruler of Masqat. This of Eahmah 

, , from Datn- 

change of sides appeal's to have been due not to inconstancy on nis part, ,^ 5 ,^ to 
but rather to the implacability of his resentment against the ’Utuh of 
Bahrain, between whom and Saiyid Sa'’id, formerly allies, enmity had 
now arisen j and Saiyid Sa'id appears to have intended, had he been 
successful in his attack on Bahrain in 1816, to set Rahmah-bin-Jabir in 
the place of the Al Khalifah Shaikhs. The Wahhabis and the Qawasim, 
as friends of the Al Khalifah, now became the enemies and the victims of 
Rahmah ; while the Wahhabi Amir, annoyed at Rahmah's desertion 
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of his ease; persecuted him by eveiy available means. In July 18l6 
a fort which Eahmah had constructed at Dammam on the coast ‘ of 
Hasa was blown up by the Wahhabis ; not without diflSculty he rescued 
his family and effects at Khor Hassan; the removal of which to 
Dai'a^iyah had been directed by the Amir ; and at lengthy in October 
1816, he arrived at Bushehr as a fugitive and an exile, accompanied by 
about 500 families and bringing with him, besides smaller boats, two very 
large Baghlahs, a great Batil and several Baqarahs. To the present day 
the western and northern coasts of Qatar are dotted with the remains 
of forts attributed to Eahmah. 

The proceedings of this restless individual daring the next two years 
form properly no part of the history of Qatar ; but still less do they enter 
into that of any other district. At Bushehr Eahmah was well received 
by Shaikh Muhammad, the Governor, who assigned a quarter for his 
residence and that of his dependents ; nor did he delay to visit the 
British Resident, to whom he professed friendship for the British 
Government and readiness to be employed in fighting the Qavvasim, 
whose day of reckoning was now at hand. 

Saiyid Sa^id was anxious that Eahmah should become a subject of 
Masqat and settle in some part of ^Oman ; but the pirate, who regarded 
his patron as disgraced by the failure of the expedition against Bahrain in 
1816; declined the proposal. In 1817, however, Eahmah visited Masqat 
with the object of inducing Sa^id to renew his attempts on Bahrain ; 
but he found the Saiyid occupied with various internal difiiculties. 

In 1817 Eahmah made a highly successful cruise against the Qawasim 
and captured twelve of their boats while engaged in carrying Supplies 
from Bahrain to Ras-al-Khaimah ; four of these he brought back with 
him to Bushehr, and eight he sank or destroyed, for want of crews to man 
them, after removing part of the cargoes. 

In 1818 Eahmah removed again from Bushehr to Dammam ; and 
thenceforward he may be regarded as connected with the province 
of Hasa rather than with Qatar. 

It was expected in 1819 that Eahmah, either on his own account 
or under the auspices of Masqat, would join the British expedition 
against Ras-al-Khaimah, and it was resolved to accept his services 
should they be offered ; but Eahmah, who never lost sight of his main 
object — ^the humihation of the ’Utub of Bahrain — and with whom 
the punishment of the Qawasim was a merely secondary matter, did not 
come forward. Instead, in February 1820, when the Prince Governor 
of Pars was endeavouring to organise an expedition against Bahrain in 
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ordei to anticipate the designs of Saiyid Sa'^id of Masqat in that 
quarter^ Rahmah crossed the Gulf to Bnshehr and placed himself with 
three vessels at the disposal of the Persians. On the 10th of February 
he sailed from Bushehr for Tahiri to join the Prince Governor ; but on 
the way his largest Baghlah was wrecked upon a shoal near Bardistan, 
Rahmah and his companions barely escaping with their lives^— an accident 
which seems to have put an end to the enterprise in so far as he was con- 
cerned. During these proceedings an order for the destruction of Rahmah^s 
'vessels had been issued by General Sir W. Grant Keir^ the commander of 
the British expedition ; but, as Rahmah was found to be at the time 
in the employment of the Shiraz Government^ it was decided to postpone 
action. On the 13th of April 1820 Rahmah was again at Bushehr, 
where he was invited by the Resident to become a party to the 
General -Treaty of Peace. He declined, pleading that he was now 
a servant of the Governor-General of Shiraz ; and this excuse, on its 
being corroborated by the Shaikh of Bushehr, who also undertook to be 
answerable for Rahmah^s future conduct, was accepted as suflScient by the 
British authorities. 


British Relations, 1821-23. 

In 1821 in consequence of piracies committed by the inhabitants, 
the town of Bida^ (now Dohah) was destroyed by the East India Com- 
pany's cruiser '^Vestal,'" and three or four hundred of the people 
migrated temporarily to the islands between Q.atar and the Pirate Coast. 

In January 1823, in the course of his voyage of discovery along the 
Arabian coast which is more fully described in the history of Trucial 
'Oman, Lieutenant McLeod, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, paid a 
visit to Dohah (then Bida') on the eastern side of Qatar ; he found the 
place, which was admittedly a dependency of Bahrain and^therefore subject 
to the provisions of the General Treaty of Peace of 1820, under the ad- 
ministration of a Shaikh of the Al Bu ainain. Dohah w-as at this time 
the only port in Qatar which possessed any trading vessels ; but the require- 
ments of the Treaty in regard to flags and the registry of vessels were not 
observed by the inhabitants, who appeared to be ignorant of its terms. 
Lieutenant McLeod, however, obtained a list of the shipping ; and, on 
his arrival in Bahrain a few days later, he made representations to the 
Shaikh which, it was thought, would secure a proper observance of the 
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* Yide page 677 ante. 
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Treatr in Qatar* A British marine survey of the Qatar coast and of the 
waters to the east of it was at this time in progress^ and the operations 
were assisted by the Shaikhs of the littoral to the best of their ability. 


General history of Qatar from the Eesident's visit in 1823 to the 
evacuation of Hasa by the Egyptians in 1840. 


Between the Resident’s visit in 1823 and the close of the Egyptian 
occupation of Hasa in 1810 the affairs of Qatar attracted little attention. 
Such matters as came to notice related either to the sovereignty of the 
Bahrain Shaikh over the promontory or to attacks committed by the 
inhabitants^ or by piratical ref ugees^ upon boats belonging to other parts 
of the Gulf. 

■ Although the authority of the Shaikh of Bahrain in Qatar was not at 
this period questioned^ and although the Shaikh was generally able to expel 
those who resisted it^ his writ cannot be said to have run freely. 

An inhabitant of Bahrain having been stabbed by Muhammad-bin- 
Khamis^ the headman of the Al Bu ^Ainain of Dohah^ the Shaikh of 
Bahrain caused the offender to be placed in confinement ; his tribe 
revolted ; and in May 1828 Shaikh ^Abdullah^ after destroying the fort 
of the Al Bh Ainain at Dohah, removed them to the villages of Ruwais 
and Fuw'airat, where they came more directly under his control. 

In 1833^ and perhaps for some time previously. Shaikh Abdullah of 
Bahrain, with his sons Mubarak and Nasir, resided on the coast of 
Qatar for the purpose of 'watching the proceedings of the Wahhabis^ 
a ruptui*e wuth whom he was meditating. 

In 1835^ as related in the history of Bahrain, the people of Huwailah 
rebelled against the authority of the ruler of Bahrain^ opened a col’re- 
spondence with the Wahhabis, and were abetted in their revolt by Ahmad 
and by another undutiful son of Shaikh Abdullah. By the mediation of 
Saiyid Hilal, a son of Saiyid Sa^id of Masqat, a settlement was arranged 
between the Shaikh and his rebellious subjects i the conditions were that 

* The registration of ships, as observed in the history of Trucial ’Oman, ultimateljT 
proved to be impracticable and was abandoned ; bnt, in View of the indefinite status, 
replete with political difficulties into which the Qatar promontory has now lapsed, it 
is much to be regretted that ottr officers did not continue to insist, as they did in 
Trncial 'Oman, on the use of the Trucial flag. In this there could have been no real 
difficulty so long as Qatar remained under the Shaikhs of Bahrain ; and the maintenance 
of the flag might have stereotyped the dependence of Qatar on Bahrain, and with it the 
principle of British control over Qatar. 
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each party should retain the advantages acquired during* the war^ but that 
Huwailah should be evacuated and demolished^ and that the inhabitants 
should remove to Bahrain and settle there under a guarantee by the 
Saiyid of Masqat for their personal safety. ,The agreement was almost 
immediately violated by Shaikh ' Abdullah^s nephews and other 
partisans^ who incited some members of the A1 Bu Kuwarah tribe to 
make a raid on Huwailah j and this affair^ in which a boat was sunk and a 
dependent of 'Isa-bin-Tarif, a leading man among the people of Huwailah^ 
was killed^ and for which Shaikh Abdallah refused to make reparation, 
led to the secession of ^Isa-bin-Tarif, accompanied by a number of the A1 
Bin Ali and Al Bu Ainain, to Abu Dhabi in Trucial ^Oman. The British 
Resident in the Gulf, however, forbade the seceders to use Abu Dhabi as a 
base for operations against Bahrain, except on the condition that the 
Shaikh of that place consented to make common cause with them and 
to declare war against the Shaikh of Bahrain, — a condition which was 
not fulfilled ; and the subsequent proceedings of the emigrants, described 
in the history of the Bahrain Shaikhdom, did not affect the promontory 
of Qatar. 

In 1836 and 1837, as mentioned in the history of Bahrain, Shaikh 1836 - 3 /. 
Abdullah seems to have entertained an idea of retiring from the midst of 
the family conflicts by which he was surrounded in Bahrain to a safer 
and more peaceful abode at Khor Hassto in Qatar, and he even made 
pteparatious for the move ; but he does not appear to have carried his 
purpose into effect until some time afterwards. 

In 1839, in consequence of relations lately formed by the Shaikh of 1839 - 40 . 
Bahrain with the Egyptian Military Commander in Hasa, the inhabitants 
of Qatar became exposed to fresh exactions ; and their discontent reached 
such a pitch that the Al Bu Kuwarah, whose principal settlement wns 
Puwairat, applied for leave to remove from the country and to settle else- 
where under the protection of the British Government. At the end of 
1839 or beginning of 1840, on some of the Na^im of Qatar refusing to 
pay Zakat which had been demanded of them by the Egyptians through 
the Shaikh of Bahrain, Muhammad Effendi,^ the Egyptian Governor of 
Hasa, despatched a party of regular troops, assisted by Bedouins of the 
Makhadhdhabah division of the Bani Hajir, to lay waste their country ; 
but the assassination of the Governor in the neighbourhood of Hofuf 
obliged the expedition to return prematurely without effecting anything. 

During the first part of the period now in question, some insecurity Maritime 
was created at sea by Bani Yas refugees from Abu Dhabi who had settled 
temporarily in Qatar. The first of these to arrive was Muhammad-bin^ by resident® 
Shakhbflt, who had himself been deposed in 1818 from the Abu Dhabi Qatar. 
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Sliailjlisliip; and lie ’vras followed by Siiwaidan-bin*-Za*^al, a discontented 
ixieniber of the ilaharibah section of the Bani Yas, who quitted Abu 
Dkfci in 1822 but did not apparently settle in Qatar until some time later. 
Eh Jamary 1823 Suwaidan, who was then supposed to be living at Yas 
fslaiid, was said to have at command about 1,000 armed supporters and 
to possess a fine Batil and 50 smaller boats. Among his followers were 
S aif-tin-Dhaikhan (or Tikhan) and ^Obaid-bin-Sa'^adun, whose names 
were before long to be associated wdth piratical outrages. 

Towards the end of 1823 Aluhamad-bin-Shakhbut, then domiciled at 
Doh^h in Qatar, made an unsuccessful attempt to recover his position at 
AbiL Dhabi, in the history of which Shaikhdom his expedition is described ; 
and,, oa his return to Qatar, he appears to have shifted his headquarters 
EronaDohah to Huwailah. Early in 1824, a piracy by Muhammad-bin- 
Siafebbut on a vessel of Dibai — a place then in alliance with Abu 
having been reported, the British Resident in the Persian Grulf 
somewhat hastily required Shaikh 'Abdullah of Bahrain, as ruler of 
Qatar, to take action against Muhammad, and even offered him the assist- 
ance of a British squadron ; but the supposed piracy was in the end shown 
mot to have occurred. 

In 1826 a number of piratical offences, noticed in the history of Trucial 
Oman, were committed from Dohah in Qatar by 'Obaid-bin-Sakdun and 
Saifi-Un-Dhaikhan (or Tikhan), the followers of Suwaidan-bin-Za’al ; they 
carriel their plunder at first to D5hah, but soon afterwards they decamped 
from that place. The Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was, with some difficulty, 
^restrained by British influence from declaring war on account of these 
incidents against the Shaikh of Bahrain, and it does not appear that 
any corrective action was taken by the British political authorities ; 
bub in 1828, on the return of Suwaidan and his followers to Abu Dhabi, 
tbe depredations of the gang came to an end. 

Meanwhile, however, in May 1827, a heinous piracy had been 
cononritted by one 'Obaid (or ' Abdullah) -bin-Mahanna, a tribesman of the 
Ma^naslr, who had recently settled at D5hah in Qatar. With some com- 
panions, among whom was a certain Husain-bin-Jasim of Bahrain, he 
attacked a Bushehr Batil off Ganaveh, on her way to Dilam ; a numbet 
of the occupants were put to death, and the remainder, after being com- 
pleielj stripped, were landed on the coast near Burdakhan, A small 
portion of the property plundered was recovered in Bahrain ; but to the 
demand of the British Resident for the surrender of 'Obaid and Husain 
tke Shaikh replied that they had fled beyond his jurisdiction, which 
apjeaied to be the case. Enquiries, howevet, continued ; and in April 
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1828 tlie Eesident had an interview with Shaikh ^Abdullah^ at which 
he impressed on him the necessity of doing his utmost to aiTCst the 
offenders. At length in September 1828 ■'Obaid-bin-Mahanna, issuing 
from some unknown haunt with a number of Manasir associates^ 
resumed his piratical practices in the neighbourhood of Bushehr ; but, 
having landed at Ziyarat on the Persian coast and aroused suspicion there 
by his enquiries as to the destination of a small Baghlah wliich was there 
at anchor, he was taken prisoner by the inhabitants after a desperate 
resistance. Prom Ziyarat ^Obaid was brought to the British Resident at 
Bushehr, who, after his identity had been satisfactorily established, handed 
him over to Shaikh ^Abdur Rasul to answer for his depredations on 
Bushehr boats and murders of Bushehr subjects ; but ^Obaid cheated the 
gallows by escaping from custody during the storm of Bushehr by Timur 
Mirza in November 1828. On their return from Ziyarat to the Arabian 
coast, the crew of '*Obaid^s boat, as mentioned in the history of Trucial 
'^Oman, plundered four vessels belonging to “’Asalu. 

In 1831, apparently so near to Bushehr as Halileh, a piracy of an 1831-32. 
ordinary character was committed on a Kangun fishing boat by an 
individual named Hasum, whose home was at Fuwairat in Qatar ; the 
criminal was not traced, however, until the following year. It was after- 
wards ascertained that, on leaving Halileh, Hasum had crossed the Gulf 
to ^Oqair, where he attempted to surprise a boat belonging to Bahrain ; 
but the crew were on their guard and took him prisoner along with 
eight of his companions. After having been detained for some days 
at •'Oqair the prisoners had managed to escape to Huwailah in Qatar, 
and here the boat taken by them at Halileh was subsequently recovered. 

After the punishment of the Bani Yas for piracy in 1835, a num- 1836. 
ber of the tribe emigrated* westwards to Khor-al-*Odaid, partly to escape 
paying their share of the fines imposed by the British Government, 
and partly in order that they might be able to continue their piratical 
mode of life. They were countenanced by the inhabitants of the eastern 
coast of Qatar, who not only made no effort to restrain their depre- 
dations, but even supplied them with water and other necessaries ,* and 
it was consequently resolved to send a naval force to demonstrate the 
accessibility of those waters to British vessels and to remind the people of 
Qatar of their responsibilities. The cruise, which was made by two 
sloops of war and a schooner, was a complete success : it resulted in an 
undertaking, imposed on the headmen of Dohah, Wakrah and ^Odaid, 
to seize the boats of the pirates or otherwise to; pay a fine ; in the capture 
of some of the dependants of Jasim-bin-Jabir, Baqraqi, the chief 


♦ See also page 766 ante. 
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among the pirates j and in the burning upon the beach^ in presence 
of the Eesident, of one of the piratical Baghlahs. In September 1836 
the headman of Dohah, who was suspected of maintaining close rela- 
tions with the Raqraqi, was personally warned by the Eesident not 
again to harbour him. 

Qatar, as a dependency of Bahrain at the time, came under the 
operation of the Maritime Truce of 1835 ; and in 1836 the Eestrictive 
Line was prolonged from Sir Bu Na^air Island, by way of Halul, so as 
to pass ten miles north of the extremity of the Qatar promontory. 


General history of Qatar from the evacuation of Hasa by the 
Egyptians in 1840 to the attack by the Shaikhs of Bahrain 
and Abu Dhabi on Qatar in 1867. 


The misdeeds of Jasim-bin-Jabir, however, continued ; and in Febru- 
ary 184 j 1, in consequence of a Ras-al-Khaimah vessel having been seized 
and plundered by him, a squadron consisting of the steam frigate 
“ Sesostris, the Coote, 18-gun sloop of war, and the Tigris, 
10-gun brig, was sent under Commodore Brucks, I.N., to require 
from the headman of Dohah the surrender of the pirate^s vessel 
and the payment of a fine of f 800, besides compensation for property 
plundered. After a short bombardment of the place by the 8-inch guns 
of the Sesostris the vessel of Jasim, who was aotrially present 
in Dohah at the arrival of the squadron but lost no time in making his 
escape to the interior, was handed over and publicly burnt ; and some 
other property which he had left behind was confiscated. The ships 
then proceeded on a similar errand to Dibai. 

In the early summer of ISll a Lingeh boat, carrying dates and 
matting from Qatif to Bahrain, grounded on the western coast of Qatai% 
and, while in this helpless state, was relieved of cargo to the value of 
240 Muhammad Shahi rupees by five Baqarahs which put off from the 
coast. A complaint made by the sufferers' to Nasir, a son of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, was disregarded ; and eventually, at the request 
of the Shaikh of Lingeh, the case was taken up by the British Resi- 
dent at Bushehr, and it was decided that the Shaikh of Bahrain should 
be held responsible. The Qataris, however, pleaded that the property 
claimed had been voluntarily paid them as salvage by the master of 
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the distressed vessel ; and, as in the end they substantiated this story 
by an oath of divorce taken in the presence of a Qadhi, the compen- 
sation money, which had been recovered from them, was returned. 

Soon after this the promontory of Qatar began to figure, as a scene 
of operations, in the struggle between ’Abdullah-bin-Ahmad and 
Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, the rival Shaikhs of Bahrain, of which .the 
general course is described in the history of that piincipality. On the 
first occurrence of a breach between the chiefs 'in ISIO, Shaikh Muham- 
mad, the junior of the two, retired to Qatar and established an influence 
which was for a time superior to his grand-uncle^s in that part of the 
Bahrain Shaikhdom. In 1842, however, when Khalid, the ex-Amir of 
the Wahhabis, visited Shaikh ’Abdullah from Dammam, he was received at 
Khor Hassan in Qatar where the old chief was then residing. Shaikh 
Muhammad having in the meanwhile returned to Bahi'ain ; and a little 
later on actual hostilities breaking out between the relatives, the first 
act of Shaikh Abdullah was to recross the straits and land in Bahrain, 
whence in the month of June he succeeded in expelling Shaikh Muham- 
mad. The people of Khor Hassan in Qatar must apparently have sided 
with Shaikh Muhammad, for the victor immediately gave up that village 
to partial plunder ; and it was perhaps for the purpose of combating the 
influence of Shaikh Muhammad, which seems to have been generally 
strong upon the mainland, that Shaikh Abdullah soon after made 
arrangements to re-occupy the deserted site of Zubarah. Shaikh Muham- 
mad, however, who had landed in Qatar on his expulsion from Bahrain 
in 1 842, anticipated his grand-uncle by seizing the fort of Murair near 
Zubarah ; and not long afterwards he obtained possession of Fowaii-at, 
and assumed the offensive by launching from that place an expedition, 
ultimately successful, against the Bahrain islands. In April 1 843, im- 
mediately after the capture of Muharraq, a Qatari contingent by whom 
Shaikh Muhammad was assisted were suddenly recalled to Qatar by an 
attack of the Manasir upon their homes ; but their departure caused no 
inconvenience to Shaikh Muhammad, whose position in Bahrain was 
by that time firmly established. 

In the autumn of 1843 ’Isa-bin-Tarif, the Al Bin- Ali ally of Shaikh 
Muhammad, transfeiued his abode from Qais Island to Dohah in Qatar j 
the change was welcome to the British authorities both because it brought 
that warlike character to the side of the Restrictive Line on which, in 
certain circumstances, he could be permitted to indulge his tastes, and 
because at the same time it took Dohah out of the hands of a headman 
of the Sudan tribe who ^as more addicted to piracy than to regular war. 
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In ISIi the ex-Shaikh Abdullah, sailing from Naband on the coast of 
Persia, sought to surprise '’Isa-bin^Tarif at Dohah ; but the attempt 
failed, and he sought another field of operations. In 1847 the contest for 
the Bahrain Shaikhship was practically ended by a decisive battle on land, 
fought near Fuwairat in Qatar ; in this engagement ^Isa-bin-Tarif, who 
had meanwhile changed sides and become the mainstay of '^Abdullah^s 
party, lost his life, and the hopes of the ex-Shaikh perished with him. 

Eaidy in 1851 Eaisal-bin-Turki, the Amir of the Wahhabis, in the 
course of a tour through his dominions, arrived within two stages of Dohah 
in Qatar ; and the people of that place, as well as of Wakrah and 
Fuwairat, immediately evinced an inclination to throw off their alle- 
giance to the Shaikh of Bahrain and to become subjects of the Wahhabi 
empire. A timely peace, however, arranged in July 1851, removed the 
risk to which the A1 Khalifah were exposed of losing their possessions 
in Qatar as they had already lost Dammam in Hasa. 

In 1866 it was reported by Colonel Pelly, the British Resident in 
the Gulf, and in 1867 the view was accepted by the Government of 
India, that the Shaikh of Bahrain probably owed fealty to the Wahhabi 
Government on account of his possessions in Qatar, but that, in regard 
to the Bahrain islands, he was altogether indep^dent of the Wahhabis ; 
and the tribute of $4,000 a year which the Bahrain Shaikh now 
rendered to the Wahhabi Amir was regarded as a payment made to 
secure his subjects in Qatar from aggression by other tribes of the main- 
land. At one time between 1852 aud 1866 the Amir appears to have 
had a representative of his own at Dohah ; but it is probable that this 
agent was only the local Shaikh. 


Attack on Qatar by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi, and 
its consequences, 1867-68. 

A remarkably treacherous and destructive attack was made in Octo- 
ber 1867 on Dohah and Wakrah, the principal places upon the eastern 
coast of Qatar, by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi actino* 
together ; the motive, on the part of the Shaikh of Bahrain, was a desire 
to punish the inhabitants for some restiveness against his authority 
which they had lately exhibited. The proceedings of the allies are fully 
described in the history of Bahrain, to which they properly belong, and 
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need not therefore be mentioned in this place ; snflSce it to say that the 
towns of Dohah and Wakrah were; at the end of 1867; temporarily 
blotted out of existence; the houses being dismantled and the inhabitants 
deported; and that the damage inflicted was estimated to amount to oyer 
$2-;00;000. In June 1868; after an unsuccessful appeal for redress to 
the Wahhabi Amli'; the Qatar tribes which had sufifered embarked 
on a retaliatory expedition against Bahrain ; but they did not obtain 
any decided success. 

The intervention of the British political authorities in the Gulf, 
though considerably delayed by circumstances over which they had no 
control; in the end produced a strong effect; as is related in the history 
of Bahrain. The results were most conspicuous in Bahrain; where one 
Shaikh was deposed and another installed ; but they extended also to 
Qatar; which Colonel Pellj; leaving Bahrain early in September 
1868; immediately visited with H.M.S. Vigilant; the gunboat 
Hugh Rose and the steamer ^^Sind. At Wakrah the principal 
Shaikhs of Qatar had an interview with the Eesident on board ship 
and were informed that they had incurred the severe displeasure of 
Government by their expedition against Bahrain ; their plea that the 
expedition was merely retaliatory was accepted; however; in partial 
extenuation of the irregularity committed ; and, as related elsewhere;"^ 
a considerable amount of redress was ultimately obtained for them from 
the Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi. 

An Agreement; dated the 12th of September 1868; was then obtained 
from Muhammad- bin- Thani of the Al Thani; the most influential man in 
the whole promontory; whereby he undertook to return to Dohah; which 
he had forsaken; and to reside peaceably there ; never to put to sea with 
hostile intent; but instead to refer all his disputes with his neighbours 
for settlement by the British Resident ; not to assist the ex-Shaikh 
of Bahrain; but on the contrary to hand him over to the Resident; should 
he fall into his power ; and, lastly, to maintain with the new Shaikh 
of Bahrain the same relations as had existed between himself and the 
former Shaikhs of those islands, submitting for decision by the Resident 
any differences of opinion that might arise in regard to matters such as 
tribute. The tribute mentioned may have been the sum which was 
payable by the Shaikh of Bahrain on account of Qatar to the Wahhabi 
Amir. 
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^ Vide page 891 poH, 
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Xotbing is known of the manner in which the Al Thani had attained 
by 1 868, to predominant influence in Qatar ; they were Ma^adhid and 
therefore of the Al Bin-'^Ali, the tribe of ^Isa-bin-Tarif,'^ 

A further agreement was furnished by Shaikh Muhammad-biii-Thani 
and the chief Shaikhs of the Qatar Bedouins according to which the 
tribute, if any, payable by them to Bahrain should be determined before 
the British Resident, and paid in future through the Residency ; and 
Colonel Pelly then addressed a letter to “all the Chiefs of Qatar/’ in- 
forming them of the settlement reached, and warning them of the 
consequences of any future breach of the maritime peace. 

Before leaving Wakrah the Resident adverted to a robbery, which had 
taken place there, of property belonging to certain British Indian subjects 
resident in Bahrain ; and he demanded of the assembled Shaikhs the 
payment of 18,000 Qrans as compensation. The amount was immediate- 
ly produced, one-third in cash and two-thirds in the shape of a bill on a 
wealthy pearl merchant of Lingeh, the bill being secured by^ a sealed 
bag of pearls which was handed over to Colonel Pelly to be delivered to 
the merchant on receipt of payment. The sum actually realised in this 
case amounted to 18,699 Qrans ; and out of this 16,200 Qrans were paid 
away to two complainants who were able to give proof of their losses. 


History of Qatar from the attack by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and 
Abu Dhabi to the occupation of Dohah by the Turks, 1867-71 

During the four yeare following the great raid made on Qatar by the 
Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi no event of importance occurred in 
the promontory, and the political situation there remained unchanged, 


General history of Qatar from the Turkish occupation of Dohah 
to a rebellion against Turkish authority, 1871-93. 


Occupation 
of Dohah by 
the Tiirka, 
1871-72. 


In July 1871, a little more than a month after the occupation ' of 
Qatif by the Turks, a deputation^ headed by the Shaikh of Kuwait, was 
sent by the commander of the Turkish troops to Dohah in Qatar and 
succeeded in persuading Jasim, the son of Muhammad-bin-Thani, Shaikh 
of Dohah and the most influential man in Qatar^ to accept the Turkish 
flag ; the senior Shaikh, now old and infirm, did not approve of the step, 
and continued for a time to fly the Arab flag over his own house. On 
news of this event reaching Bushehr, Colonel Pelly, the Resident in 


^ Vide pages 795 and 799 ante. 
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the Persian Griilf, despatched his assistant^ Major Grant, in H.M.S. 
^^Magpie to Dohah, where the state of matters was found to be as de- 
scribed ; the Shaikh assigned as a reason for his submission to the Turks 
that he lived on the mainland and that the Turks were a land 
power, also that the British Government had failed to do his subjects 
justice in a certain case of piracy. Meanwhile Colonel Pelly, with a 
view to^ ascertaining whether the Turkish proceedings at Dohah had been 
authorised by the Turkish Government, telegraphed to Colonel Herbert, 
the British Resident at Baghdad, and was informed in reply that the 
Wali of Baghdad professed not to know whether Turkish flags had 
been sent to Gatar or not, but claimed that Qatar was not covered by a 
previous Turkish assurance that there should be no interference with 
Bahrain. In August, the Turks having meanwhile taken possession of 
the Hasa Oasis, Qatar became a base for hordes of Bedouins who 
began to harass the Ottoman troops from the southward, and two or 
three months later Sa^ud the Wahhabi himseK retired to Qatar with 
a large Bedouin following who insisted that the settled inhabitants, on 
pain of having their property raided, should furnish them with supplies ; 
during this crisis a warning was sent by the Political Resident to British 
Indian subjects in Qatar, probably to the effect that, if they remained, 
it must be at their owu risk. In January 1872 a Turkish Commodore, 
accompanied by ^Abdullab-bin-Subali, Shaikh of Kuwait, visited Dohah 
with the Assur '' and another Turkish steamer, from which, much to 
the disgust of the Shaikh and the inhabitants, a detachment of 100 
Turkish troops and a field gun were landed ; this garrison having 
established themselves in a fort of the A1 Musallam, the Turkish occupa- 
tion of Dohah was complete. The measures described seem to have been 
taken under the orders of Mid-hat Pasha, — ^who himself visited Hasa 
at the end of 187 1> in resjDonse to a req^aest from the Shaikh of Dohah 
for protection against Sa^ud^s Bedouins. 

In 1873 the regular troops originally stationed by the Turks at 
Dobah appear to have been withdrawn, a detachment of 30 Dhabitiyahs 
or gendarmes being substituted. 

Except in the internal affairs of Qatar, especially the administration 
of the chief town and its immediate environs, little or no change was 
produced by the presence of a Turkish post at Dohah ; tribal relations 
generally continued on the same footing as formerly, and the Al 
Thani Shaikhs of Dohah were still the principal factor in politics. 

In 1874 fighting occurred near Zubarah between the Na^im and the 
Bani Hajir, in which the latter were worsted ; and in the same year 
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Shaikh Jasiiu of Dohah held the Bani Hajir to account for a piracy com- 
mitted near Khor Shaqiq^ on a boat belonging to ^ Abdul Karim of 
Bahrain^ in which more than §‘2^000 in cash, belonging to Shaikh Jasim 
himself, was taken, besides goods belonging to British Indian subjects. 
The Turkish gunboat Iskanderia made a cruise along the coast to 
enquire into the misbehaviour of the Bani Hajir, and the result was 
apparently to show that Shaikh Jasim himself was partly to blame for 
the disorder that prevailed. 

Lieutenant "Fraser, Assistant Eesident, who visited Dohah in 1875 in 
connection with a British claim, found that the Al Thani Shaikhs, who had 
at first welcomed the Turkish occupation as a means of shaking off British 
control in maritime matters, were now heartily tired of it ; but, for fear of 
being deported to Constantinople, they concealed their dissatisfaction. 
The Turkish representative, Jasim Agha, who was also Qadhi, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the force of only 50 gendarmes at his 
disposal, insisted on being consulted by the Shaikhs in every matter and 
recovered considerable sums of money from the inhabitants of Dohah. 

In the autumn of 1876, in the discharge at Dohah of an errand 
relating to piracy, Captain Guthrie, commanding the B.M.S. May 
Frere,’^ obtained information that the town now paid from 9,000 to 
10,000 Qrans per annum as revenue to the Turkish Government, but 
that this amount was insufficient to cover the expenses of the small 
Turkish detachment, whose duties were of a police and not of a military 
nature. The worst of the Qatar piracies in this year was one committed 
in the Dohah harbonr, close to the house of Shaikh Jasim himself, by a 
party of seven Bani Hajir who attacked an Abn Dhabi vessel at night 
while the crew were asleep, kilhng two men and carrying off a slave and 
a quantity of other property ; the total compensation due was assessed 
at §2,679, but it was not apparently obtained, though a reference on 
the subject was made by the British Government to the Porte. In 
this year Shaikh J asim was appointed by the Turks to be Qaim-Maqam 
or Deputy- Governor of Qatar, and thereafter his father Muhammad- 
bin-Thani, who seems to have been better disposed to the British than 
to the Turks, and who died two years later in 1878, had no more voice 
in public affairs. 

In May 1879 the Mutasarrif of Hasa came to Dohah in the Iskan- 
deria and had interviews with various prominent individuals, inelud- 
ing Shaikh Jasim, whom he formally appointed to be governor over 
Dohah town. In November there took place an exodus to Fuwairat of 
some of the Al Bu Kuwarah inhabitants of Hohah ; it was traced to 
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jealousy of Shaikh Jasim^s new position and was said to have been in- 
stigated by fche Shaikh of Bahrain ; and a British and a Turkish gunboat 
both visited the coast to enquire into the incident* In 1880 the Bani 
Hajir pirate Zaid-bin- Muhammad relieved a boat of some pearls belong- 
ing to Shaikh Jasim and captured a vessel belonging to Wakrah ; and 
raids were committed near Dohah by Manasir and ^Awamir. In 18S1 
the A1 Bu Kuwarah were joined at Puwairat by some of the Na^im ; 
and the ^Ajman tribe carried off 450 camels from Qatar. In December 
1881 Ahmad, a brother of the Shaikh of Bahrain, landed on the west 
coast of Qatar with about 200 followers for purposes of sport, and 
Shaikh Jasim sent a deputation from Dohah to welcome him and invite 
him to an entertainment in the interior ; but Ahmad insisted that 
Jasim should come in person to greet him where he was, and his wishes 
were obeyed, after which he accompanied the Dohah Shaikh to a camp. 

The strength of the Turkish detachment at Dohah at this time, whether 
regular troops or gendarmes, was about 180 men. 

In April 1884 a raid was made by Bani Hajir Bedouins upon the 1884. 
coast of Qatar, and a son of the Shaikh of Wakrah was killed. In the 
following month Shaikh Jasim began preparations for an expedition by 
sea against the Bani Hajir in Dhahran, representing to the British officials 
that he had obtained the sanction of the Turks and desired the leave of 
the British Government also ; but his request was refused, and he 
abandoned his bellicose intentions. In July the 'Ajman, who by threats 
of attacking Dohah had made it impossible for the inhabitants to proceed 
as usual to the pearl fisheries, encountered a force of their enemies the 
Manasir at the wells of Banaiyan in the Jafurah desert and were 
defeated with much loss, —a result that gave great satisfaction to Shaikh 
Jasim, In this engagement the Al Morrah and Bani Hajir tribes were 
divided, some of each fighting upon either side. 

In April 1885 a boat belonging to Wakrah was wrecked off 1885. 
Puwairat and plundered by the people of that village. In October 
about 100 persons belonging to Wakrah emigrated with 10 boats to 
Ghariyah in consequence of a quarrel with Shaikh Jasim, who in 
December made an attack on Ghariyah, killing four of the inhabitants. 

The Turkish gunboat Mirrikh toured upon the coast for some time 
during the year. 

In the following year a competitor with Shaikh J asim for influence in Rivalry 
Qatar appeared in the person of Muhammad-bin-’Ahdnl Wahhab, a 
Turkish subject but son of the Wazir of Bahrain, who assumed the head- and Muham- 
sMp of the Ghariyah settlement and who, from his intrigues with the 
Turks, seemed to aim at supplanting Jasim in the Qaim-Maqamship of wahhsb, 
Qatar. A suggestion by the officer in charge of the Turkish gunboat, 1886-87. 
that the people of Ghariyah should be allowed to live in peace under 
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Muhamniad-bin- 'Abdul Wahhab^ so irritated Jasim that he again 
attacked the place, but this time without success. Muhammad, after 
urging the establishment of a regular Turkish customs house at Dohah, 
went away to Hasa ; but he returned in May with 50 Dhabitiyahs, of 
whom 20. it was said, would be posted at Ghariyah. By these proceed- 
ings Jasim was greatly incensed and at first threatened to withdraw 
from Dohah and commence hostilities against Muhammad; but in July 
a reconciliation was arranged. In the winter of 1886-87, Muhammad, 
who all the time kept up an active correspondence with the Turkish 
authorities in Hasa and 'Iraq, visited Bahrain ; he was met there by the 
inhabitants of Ghariyah, 'whom, apparently with the approval of the 
Turks, he then settled at Darin on Tarut Island, Ghariyah being thus 
almost depopulated. 

The next year 'was of one considerable unrest in Qatar. Shaikh 
Jasim, who greatly feai*ed the establishment of a customs house in Qatar 
and was generally upon bad terms with the Turks, considered that the 
best means of frustrating Ottoman designs would be to destroy the 
importance of Dohah, a task which he now set himself to accomplish ; 
retiring to Dha'ain, he announced that he had severed his connection with 
Dohah and was no longer responsible for the affairs of Qatar, which would 
in futui-e be first referred to God and then to the Turkish Government." 
Distui'bances in Dohah and its neighbourhood, probably instigated by 
Shaikh Jasim, followed ; and in June or July the bazaar was plun- 
dered by Bani Hajir Bedouins, the principal sufferers on this occasion 
being some Persian traders who had incurred Jasim's displeasure. In 
August the mischief extended to British subjects, and piracy at sea began, 
with the result that the British Political Resident was obliged to take 
action in the manner described in a later paragraph. By the middle of 
October all was quiet again. 

The year 1888 opened with a yisit to Dohah by Nafiz Pasha, Wali 
of Basrah, who had an interview with Shaikh J asim and promised him a 
title and decoration ; a coal depot was established ; and, a little later, a 
military garrison of one infantry battalion or 250 men was stationed at 
Dohah and a steam launch placed there. These arrangements may 
have been due to the remonstrances of the British Government regarding 
piracies in Turkish waters or to the disorders at Dohah in the previous 
year, but they were suspected by the British authorities to be prepara- 
tions for a Turkish advance in the direction of 'Oman, — the more so 
that the predominance acquired in Najd by the Amir of Hail over the 
Wahhabi ruler of Riyadh was supposed to favour a forward policy in 
Arabia on the part of the Turks. 
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Ill July 1889, in connection with a scheme, possibly his own, of 
establishing* direct Turkish administration in Qatar, ^Akif Bey, the 
Mutasarrif of Hasa, paid a visit to Dohah. His first interview with 
Shaikh Jasim took place at the house of Muhammad-bin-kAbdul Wahhab 
and cannot have been free from danger ; for, while the Mutasarrif was 
accompanied by his personal attendants only, the Shaikh appeared with a 
retinue of about 600 armed footmen and 60 or 70 horsemen and camel' 
riders, many of whom carried loaded Martini rifles. A second and more 
private meeting afterwards took place, at which the Mutasarrif suggested 
the institution of a regular administration and a customs house ; but the 
project was strongly opposed hj Jasim, who tendered his resignation of 
the Qaim-Maqamship in writing. 

In the following year the proposals of ^Akif Bey for the better govern 
ment of Hasa became known in some detail. He had recommended that 
J asim, on account of his fi'equent absences, should be provided with an 
Assistant in the Qaim-Maqamship ; that Government buildings should be 
erected at Dohah; that cavalry as well as infantry should be stationed 
there ; that taxes should .be levied on pearl dealers and other merchants ; 
and that a harboui’-master should be ax^pointed at Dohah to collect dues 
from native vessels. Posts should be established at Zubarah and ^Odaid ; 
two steamers should be run between Dohah, ’Oqair and Qatif ; and at 
^Oqair a mosque should be built. In the autumn of 1890 Mudirs intended 
for Zubarah and ^Odaid arrived in Bahrain from Basrah, but they did not 
proceed to their posts ; the hitch was apparently due to the departure of 
^Akif Bey from Hasa, upon sick leave, at the beginning of 1891. 

Meanwhile, in 1890, Shaikh Jasim caused it to be proclaimed that the 
administration of Qatar had been transferred from himself to the Turkish 
officials ; but his resignation was not accepted by the Wali of Basrah, 
who early in 1891 exhorted him instead to discharge his customary duties 
with zeal. 

In 1889 a piracy, attended by loss of life, was committed by Bani 
Hajir on a Bahrain vessel off the coast of Qatar ; Shaikh Jasim 
recovered the stolen property, but failed to arrest the offenders. In 1890 
the Al Morrah, at the instance of Mutasarrif of Hasa, were prohibited 
from entering Dohah. At the beginning of 1891 a fight occurred between 
the ^Ajman on the one side and the Al Morrah, Bani Hajir and Manasir 
on the other ; and, during the pearling season, some Bani Hajir seized a 
vessel at Wakrah and carried off six boats of the Qubaisat Bani Yas 
from an island in the neighbourhood, — an outrage for which Shaikh Jasim 
professed himself unable to afford any redress. In 1892 there was a 
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serious crop of maritime outrages. A boat was seized near Wakrab^ taken 
awav^ and abandoned near Zubarab ; another boat^ belonging to Sbaikb 
Jasim^ was boarded near Dba^ain and carried off^ with the pearls 
she contained; after two of the crew had been killed and one wounded ; 
again a Persian boat from Jazeb in Shibkuh was attacked near Wakrah; 
10 of the crew being killed and 18 wounded; and a quantity of pearls 
taken ; and finally a Sharjah pearl boat was seized and removed 
to Khor Shaqiq; but was recovered by Jasim; — Jasim; however; at the in- 
tercession of elderS; released some prisoners whom he had taken. In 1872; 
from August to November; ’Abdur-Rahman; the expelled Wahhabi 
Amir of Najd, resided at Dohah under the protection of Jasim. 


British relations with Qatar during the same period, 1872-1893. 


Case of 
piracy and 
complaints 
of exactions, 
1874. 


Incivility of 
the Turks to 
a British 
vessel, 1867. 


A piracy has already been mentioned above, which was committed by 
Baui Hajir in the summer of 1874, near Khor Shaqiq, on a Bahrain 
vessel owned by a certain ^ Abdul Karim, and in which some British Indian 
traders were sufferers jointly with Shaikh Jasim himself. Shaikh Jasim 
promptly took measures for recouping his own losses ; hut a year passed 
without any redress being afforded to the British subjects affected ; in 
1875; however, compensation was obtained by Colonel Boss, the Political 
Resident, who despatched bis Second Assistant, Captain Fraser, to settle 
the matter with Shaikh Muhammad -hin-Thani. 

Meanwhile a petition was received from the British Indian traders at 
Dohah, who complained of exactions by the Shaikh and expressed a wish 
to leave the place ; but, as it appeared that the dues complained of were 
ordinary taxes taken for the purpose of providing protection against 
Bedouins, the petitioners were informed by the Resident, under the 
orders of the Government of India, that it was for themselves to decide 
whether they should leave Dohah or not, and that, if they remained, they 
must conform to the local laws and system of taxation. 

Captain Guthrie, commanding the B.M.S. May Frere,'*'' experi- 
enced some discourtesy at a visit to Dohah in 1876 from the 
officers in charge of the Turkish post, who, as he was returning from 
the shore to his ship, shouted after him that Dohah was Turkish territory 
and that he msut leave the port before sunset. As a number of Arabs 
had witnessed the scene Captain Guthrie was careful to remain at Dohah 
fox another 24 j homrs. 
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In 1876 Shaikh Jasim, who had then recently been appointed by the 
Turkish Government to be Qaim-Maqam of Qatar, took advantage of his 
new powers to vent his spite against Chela and Rama, two of the British 
Indian subjects for whom compensation had been obtained by Caj^tain 
Fraser in the previous year ; this he did by causing them to be sum- 
moned to the distant provincial capital of Hofuf on the frivolous ground 
that their depositions were required. 

In 1879 a fresh case occurred, in which a Hindu was beaten and 
otherwise ill-treated by the Turkish officer at Dohah for having exported 
dates, — an act not known to be prohibited. Notwithstanding a recom- 
mendation by the Government of India to Her Majesty^s Government that 
compensation should be claimed on behalf of the Hindus Chela and Rama, 
no satisfaction had as yet been obtained in the case of 1876 ; and Colonel 
R.OSS was inclined to recommend that, in view of the unfortunate effect 
of such incidents as these upon British prestige in the Gulf, steps should 
be taken to withdraw all British subjects from Dohah. The Government 
of India, however, thought it better to press for the removal from Dohah 
of the offending Turkish officer, by name Muhammad Agha ; and this, 
in the end, was obtained. 

In 1879 a warning by the Political Resident against connecting 
themselves with the Bani Hajir pirates, who at this time were giviJig 
much trouble along the Arabian coast, was conveyed to the Shaikhs of 
Qatar by Captain VVooclroffe, accomx^anied by the Residency Agent in 
Bahrain. This was done in connection with a case in which the Bani 
Hajir buccaneer Zaid-bin Muhammad, having seized two vessels belong- 
ing to the Mahandah of Khor Shaqiq, used them to plunder a fishing 
vessel anchored off Ras Laffan to the amount of 2,000 Qrans, one of 
the crew also being killed. 

It should be noted that in March 1881 Shaikh Jasim represented 
to the British Resident that his authority did not extend to the whole 
Qatar coast and that he was only responsible for DOhah and "Wakrah 
under the Agreement of 1868 ; he requested therefore that the people of 
other ports, such as Fuwairat and Ruwais, should be compelled to 
remove and settle in his territory, after which he would answer for their 
behaviour. 

A discussion with the Porte, relative to piracies off the Arabian 
coast generally, took place between 1879 and 1881 and is fully related in 
the history of Hasa. 

In 1881, in consequence first of threats of an invasion of Bahrain by 
Nasir-bin- Mubarak with the assistance of Shaikh Jasim of Dohah, and 
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later of projects on the part of Jasim himself to proceed by sea against 
the ^Ajman tribe near Qatif and the Qabaisat section of the Baiii Yas^ 
a question arose as to the degree of interference which might still with 
propriety be exercised by the British Government in such matters in 
Qatar ; in each of the cases mentioned^ it should he added; Shaikh Jasim 
had been advised by the British authorities in the Gulf to refrain from 
action and had complied with their advice. The Government of Iiidia^ 
recognising that the agreement made in 1868 with Shaikh Jasim^s 
father^ by which Shaikh Muhammad undertook not to make war by sea^ 
could hardlv; on account of its personal character and the subsequent 
assumption by the Turks of authority at Dohah; be regarded as binding 
on Shaikh Jasim^ referred the point to Her Majesty’s Government; 
whose orderS; issued early in 1SS2; were to the effect that the Shaikh; 
though he had accepted the position of an Ottoman dependent on land; 
should be encouraged to maintain close and direct relations with the 
officers of the Government of India and to defer to theni; as he appeared 
inclined to dO; in all matters affecting the peace of the seas. As regards 
the course to be followed in event of the Shaikh of Dohah or any other 
Shaikh similarly situated putting to sea with hostile intentions; either 
without reference to or in disregard of the warnings of the British 
Resident; Her Majesty^s Government were unable to give the Govern- 
ment of India any precise instructions; they held that it was for the Gov- 
ernment of India to decide; upon general considerations of expediency; 
whether coercion should he employed in any individual ease. It had been 
intimated to the Porte in July 1881; at the conclusion of the discussions 
mentioned in the last paragraph; that; as they declined to agree to a joint 
police of the seaS; Her Majesty^s Government were obliged to under- 
take that duty single-handed without reference to the claims of the 
Sultan to territorial jurisdiction in those waters/' The commanders of 
British cruisers in the Gulf were accordingly empowered to act as might 
be necessary to prevent or punish disturbances of the peace at seu; 
avoiding; however; the raising of needless questions with Turkish authori- 
ties; where such might exist; and unnecessary encroachment upon tbe 
jimsdiction of the Sultan; wherever the same might be effectually estab- 
lished on the coast to the north of 'Odaid. 


Shaikh J-sim Colonel RosS; the British Political Resident; 

to adhere to ?^<>posed that Shaikh Jasim; whose character and conduct were as un- 
the Agree- satisfactory as ever; should he compelled to acknowledge in writing the 
1868. eontmued validity of the Agreement signed by bis father in 1868 ; but 

tbe Government of India, being of opinion that proceedings to this end 
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might bring about a difficulty with the Turks, ordered that a verbal 
assurance only should be obtained. This was done ; and the renewal 
of his treaty obligations to abstain from war at sea and to refer 
his diseputs with his neighbours to the British Resident appeared for 
a time to have a restraining effect upon the unruly Shaikh. 

In October 1881 Shaikh Jasim began to harass the British Indian 
traders at Dohah, whose operations in pearls interfered with his own, and 
whose position he was therefore determined to render untenable ; but a 
visit of H.M.S. Woodlark to the port resulted in a temporary settle- 
ment of the difficulty. Eventually, however, in 188!^, Jasim forcibly 
closed the shops of the Indians and expelled them from the place, giving 
false reasons for his action. In May 188l^ a Residency Agent was sent 
to him with a letter to warn him that he would be held responsible for 
loss caused to British subjects ; but he was obdurate. In November 
1882 a confidential xlgent of the Residency visited Dohah in H.M.S. 

Woodlark to require compensation for the traders ; and again the 
demand was disregarded. At length, in December 1882, authority 
having been first obtained from Her Majesty^s Government, Colonel 
Ross, the Resident, proceeded in person to Dohah with H.M.S. 

Woodlark and H.il.S. Arab and insisted, on pain of instant 
hostilities, that the Shaikh should apologise to the British Government, 
pay compensation to the Indian traders, and grant the latter permission 
to return to Dohah. With these conditions Jasim found himself obliged 
to comply ; and the indemnity recovered, amounting to Rs. 8,000, was 
paid over to the Indians, who had meanwhile taken refuge in Bahrain. 

No sooner did the Porte become aware of the direct recovery 
of damages from their so-called Qaim-Maqam by means of a British 
naval demonstration at Dohah than they protested to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and the question was referred to Her 
Majesty Government ; Shaikh Jasim, it appeared, had represented the 
affair in strong colours to the Turkish authorities, and had threatened 
to resign the Qaim-Maqamship unless the Rs. 8,000 recovered fromhiin 
were refunded. The British Ambassador was at first directed to avoid, if 
possible, discussion of the subject ; but, if it were not possible, he was 
to state distinctly that the British Government could not admit that 
Turkey possessed any sovereign rights on the Qatar coast. Eventually, 
the matter still being pressed, Lord Granville on the 7th of May 1883 
informed the Turkish Ambassador in London, in writing, that 
the claims of the Porte to rights of sovereignty over the Qatar coast 
had never been admitted by Her Majesty’s Government. Exception 
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having been taken to this reply^ the Turkish Ambassador was further 
told in unequivocal terms^ on the S^nd of September 1883, that the 
British Government were unable to accept the views of the Porte, and 
that they were not prepared to waive the rights which they had 
exercised at intervals, during a long period of years, of dealing directly 
with the Arab chiefs of the Qatar coast, when necessary, in order to 
preserve the peace of the seas or to obtain redress for outrages on 
British subjects or persons entitled to British protection. 

After the settlement in 1882. five of the Indian traders who had been 
expelled returned to Dohah ; but their position there was still disagree- 
able on account of the hostility of the Shaikh. In 1886, after taking 
precautions to disavow his responsibility for anything that might happen 
to the British traders in his absence, Shaikh Jasim temporarily quitted 
Dohah for ’ Odaid ; and immediately the Indians were attacked by Bani 
Hajh Bedouins and two of their number were wounded, but not seriously. 
The Assistant Eesident, Khan Bahadur ^Abdur Rahman Hakim, 
who was sent to the spot to investigate, found reason to believe that the 
affair had been deliberately arranged by Shaikh Jasim with his son, 
whom he left in charge at Dohah, and that the object was to intimidate 
the Hindus into withdrawing from Dohah and so to put an end to their 
rivalry in trade. Later, however, the Resident reported that Jasim had 
emphatically denied his complicity in the matter and had apologised for 
the occurrence ; and under orders from the Government of India the 
denial and apology were accepted. 

In the autumn of 1886, several petty cases of piracy having been 
committed by Bani Hajir off the coast of Qatar, the Residency 
confidential Agent was sent in H.M.S. “ Sphinx to interview 
the headmen of the coast, and was successful in obtaining from them 
assurances of co-operation with the British Government, some of which 
were given in writing. 

In 1887, on the withdrawal of Shaikh Jasim from Dohah on account 
of differences between himself and the Turks, there was an outbreak of 
lawlessness in the town, most probably instigated by the Shaikh himself 
from his place of retirement. At the beginning of the troubles the 
Indian traders were protected by the Shaikh's relatives in Dohah ; but 
early in August two Indian British subjects were wantonly attacked and 
wounded by Arabs. Piracies also began along the coast, half a dozen 
being reported within a short time. The Shaikh of Bahrain, some of 
whose subjects were among the victims of these outrages, now requested 
permission to take forcible action on his own account ; but the British 
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Resident instead directed that specie and pearls to the value of 
Rs. 20,000, belonging to Shaikh Jasim in Bahrain whither the Resident 
had himself proceeded, should be impounded ; and this was immediately 
done. Meanwhile all the British subjects at Dohah had been removed 
by the Assistant Resident, who was sent there for the purpose 
and to remind Shaikh Jasim of his responsibilities; H.M.S. 

“ Osprey ■” had arrived in Bahrain ; and the Turkish military comman- 
dant in Hasa had gone with a guard to Dohah, and was engaged in 
consultation there with Jasim and the other Shaikhs. The result of 
Colonel Ross’s pacific expedient was eminently satisfactory, for Shaikh 
Jasim presently sent an Agent to Bahrain to negotiate ; and the case 
was settled by payment of Rs. 6,390 as compensation to the injured 
British Indian and Bahrain subjects out of the property attached. 

Shaikh Jasim, while through force of circumstances he was obliged to 
submit to the British demands, neglected no means of upsetting what had 
been arranged and appealed to the Walis of Basrah and Baghdad, repre- 
senting that he had been despoiled of “ alP' his property in Bahrain on 
account of his connection with the Turkish Government, The immediate 
result of his complaints was a threatening letter, probably unauthorised 
by higher authority, in which the Mutasarrif of Hasa demanded from the 
Shaikh of Bahrain the restoration of J asim’s property ; and later the in- 
evitable protest was addressed by the Porte to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. With reference to the protest the British Ambassador was 
referred by Her Majesty^s Government to the views which they had ex- 
pressed in 1883, and to which, he was informed, they still adhered. 

In connection with the losses sustained by Persian subjects at Dohah, 
the Shah enquired whether the British authorities coidd assist his Gov- 
ernment in obtaining the reparation to which the former were entitled, 
estimated at 80,000 Tumans ; and a hope appears to have been held ^ out 
of compliance with the request as soon as the claims of British subjects 
should have been adjusted. Early in 1888, however, the Persian Gov- 
ernment seem to have had recourse instead to the good offices of the 
Porte, but whether they obtained any satisfaction by this means is 
uncertain. As mentioned in the history of Bahrain, it appears that 
a Persian Minister about the same time actually gave countenance to the 
idea of a raid to be made by Shaikh Jasim upon Bahrain in the 
interests of Persia. 

In October 1888 Colonel Ross visited Dohah and had an interview 
yith Shaikh Jasim, who came to meethim with a following of about 
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700 mounted Bedouins, The Shaikh complained of the injustice of the 
treatment which he had received. 

The energetic proceedings of Nafiz Pasha^ Wall of Basrah^ in Qatif 
and Qatar occasioned^ in ISSS^ some disquiet to Her Majesty^s Grov- 
ernment ; but^ as the steps taken were ostensibly due to British strictures 
on the prevalence of piracy,, and as a discussion of boundaries was not 
desired, it was apparently resolved not to object to them. At the time 
it was believed that the Shammar Amir of Hail contemplated operations 
against ^Oman, and that it might be the intention of the Turks to assist 
him with troops from Hasa and Qatar. In 1889, however, with the 
plain object of asserting Turkish sovereignty over Qatar, the Turkish 
Foreign Office informed the British Ambassador at Constantinople that 
the garrison in Qatar would he reinforced from the Baghdad Army 
Corps ; but Her Majesty's Government deemed it sufficient to remind 
the Porte, with reference to the state of war which then prevailed between 
the Shaikh of Dohah and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and by which the 
Turks might have been tempted to seek an extension of influence in the 
direction of Abu Dhabi, that Her Majesty's Government could not view 
with indifference any attempt on the part of the Turkish authorities at 
interference or aggression in 'Oman, 


Relations of Qatar with Bahrain, and affairs at Zubarah, 

1872 - 92 . 

Qatar was the theatre, during this period, of various movements, 
dangerous, or at least interesting, to the Bahrain principality ; but these 
are noted in the history of Bahrain, and here we shall confine ourselves to 
some remarks on the claim of the Shaikh of Bahrain to Qatar and on 
affairs at Zubarah, 

The sovereignty of the Shaikh of Bahrain over Qatar, unquestioned 
before, was brought into discussion by the Turkish conquest of H asa ; 
and in 1871 Colonel Pelly, the Political Resident, was desired by the 
Government of Bombay to report on the subject, but obtained leave to 
defer doing so on the ground that there was a probability of the Turks 
withdrawing from Hasa. The question then slumbered until the summer 
of 1873, when a Turkish officer was reported to have gone to Zubarah in 
Qatar for the purpose of persuading the inhabitants to acknowledge 
Turkish authority ; by this occurrence the Shaikh of Bahrain was moved 
to formulate a claim to Zubarah on the ground that the Na^im of 
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Zubarah were his subjects and had acknowledged the fact in the pre- 
sence of Colonel Pelly^ the late Eesident Colonel Ross, after receiying 
a report on the subject from his Assistant in Bahrain, Major Grant, 
informed Government that the sovereignty of Qatar was indeterminate, 
though the whole of the coast had lately fallen under Turkish influence ; 
and, the rights claimed by the Shaikh of Bahrain being uncertain and 
beyond the power of the possessor to enforce, he at the same time asked 
Major Grant to disuade the Shaikh, as had been done in the past, from 
entangling himself in the affairs of the mainland. Colonel Felly, the 
ex- Resident, to whom the papers were referred for opinion, considered 
that the question of territorial sovereignty should still, so far as possible, 
be avoided ; and he thought that the Shaikh of Bahrain, while he was 
acknowledged to possess certain rights of pasturage, etc., on the Qatar 
coast, should not therefore be held to be empowered to put to sea for the 
purpose of coercing any port in Qatar. Aleanwhile, in September 1878, 
the Shaikh of Bahrain had again asserted his claim to Zubarah and the 
obedience of the Na'’im tribe and asked whether he must relinquish it ; 
and at length, towards the end of the year, the Government of India 
expressed their general concurrence in the view that the Shaikh of 
Bahrain had no clear or important rights in Qatar and that he should be 
restrained, so far as possible, from raising complications on the mainland. 

In September 1874-, after attempts on their part to cross over from Znbsrah at- 
Qatar into Bahrain bad been foiled by movements of vessels of the yg^nforced^y 
Bombay Marine, the Bani Hajir turned their attention to the Na^im the Shaikk of 
village of Zubarah ; and, but for the appearance of the Hugh Rose 
gunboat there, they would probably, notwithstanding a brave resistance 
by the small summer garrison, have taken the place and obtained posses- 
sion of boats with which they might have invaded Bahrain The delay 
gave the Na^im time to return in strength from Bahrain and the pearl 
banks to Zubarah, where they shortly inflicted a decisive defeat upon the 
Bani Hajir. Before the end of the year Nasir-bin-Mubarak, a Bahrain 
refugee, appeared upon the coast of Qatar, and the prospect of Zubarah 
falling into his hands caused great alarm to the Shaikh of Bahrain, who 
asked permission of Colonel Ross, the Resident, to reinforce Zubarah, on 
the ground, first, that Zubarah was a dependency and invaluable outwork 
of Bahrain, and again that, if he failed to help his allies the Na^im in 
their extremity, he would forfeit their support for the future. Colonel 
Ross was moved by these arguments to agree to the reinforcement of 
Zubarah as a purely defensive measure ; but his action was not altogether^ 
approved by the Government of India, who considered that, in view of 
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the decision reached in the previous yeai; the Shaikh should have been 
dissuaded from sending men to Zubarah and should have been encouraged 
to depend altogether upon the British Government for the defence of 
his islands. It subsequently transpired that an absurdly inaccurate 
account of the whole affair had been telegraphed to the Porte by 
their Wali at Baghdad, representing the Na^im of Zubarah as a tribe in 
rebellion against the rightful authority of the Turkish Government 
whom the Bani Hajir had been employed to coerce, but who had escaped 
punishment through improper interference by the Shaikh of Bahrain. 
The dangers which threatened Bahrain from the side of Qatar were 
shown by the Resident to be chiefly due to the uncertainty whether the 
coast, on the side towards Bahrain, was or was not under the authority 
of the Porte. 

The Shaikh of Bahrain, though he had intimated his readiness 
to be guided by the advice of the British Government, once more 
in April 1875 put forth a claim to sovereignty over the whole of Qatar, 
which he asserted to be subject and tributary to Bahrain. On the fact 
being reported to them, the Government of India observed with regret the 
continued disposition of the Shaikh to entangle himself in the affairs 
of the continent and ordered that he should be made to understand that, 
if he persisted in a course opposed to their advice and thereby became 
involved in complications upon the mainland, the consequences would be 
upon himself, and they would hold themselves free to take such measures 
with respect to him as they might think necessary. The purport of 
this letter was communicated to Shaikh ^Isa by Lieutenant Fraser, the 
Assistant Resident, in person ; and the Shaikh, while denying that his 
rights in Qatar had become invalid or extinct, stated that he bowed to 
the orders of Government. 

The Shaikh afterwards made a request through his brother that he 
might be allowed to postpone the withdrawal of his men from Zubarah 
until the end of the pearl season ; but it was not granted. In the 
neighbourhood of Zubarah, except for a few raids and counter-raids by 
the Bani Hajir and Na^im upon each other’s cattle, matters remained 
fairly quiet ; hut in the pearl season some of the Beni Hajir put to sea 
to commit piracy, — a proceeding which led, as mentioned in the history 
of Bahrain, to excessive action by the Shaikh in very distant waters. 

In 1876 the Bani Hajir tribe was temporarily split into two fac- 
tions, one of which connected itself with Nasir-bin- Mubarak, the 
Bahrain outlaw, and the other with the Na^im of Zubarah. The precau- 
tion was taken of again warning the Shaikh cf Bahrain to refrain frorri 
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interference on the mainland ; but it was not apparently necessary^ for 
no visible results followed from the new combination. In 1877 there 
were complaints^ as described in the history of Bahrain, that Shaikh 
^Isa still maintained undesirably close relations with Zubarah ; but 
enquiry showed that he was not, in fact, doing more than was required 
to keep the Na’im upon his side and to prevent their joining the Bani 
Hajir. 

In September 1878, as related in the history of Hasa, a heinous 
piracy, accompanied by the murder of four persons, was committed by the 
inhabitants of Zubarah upon a passing boat ; and Colonel Ross, the 
Political Resident, was directed by the Grovernment of India to demand 
of the Turkish authorites that the place should be punished, and to offer 
British naval assistance for the purpose. These instructions he executed 
by starting on the 22nd of October in person for Basrah, where he had 
a not unsatisfactory meeting with the Wali, ’Abdullah Pasha. In the 
meantime, or immediately afterwards, Zubarah, of which the inhabi- 
tants had made themselves obnoxious to all their neighbours by raids 
and piracies, was attacked by a large force under Shaikh Jasim of 
Dohah and Nasir-bin- Mubarak, Colonel Ross, on becoming aware of 
this new complication, at once proceeded from Bushehr to Bahrain, where 
he arrived on the 17th of November in H.M.S. Teazer/^ H.M.S. 

Arab being already anchored there. Shaikh ^Isa came on board 
and earnestly besought that some action should be taken in favour of the 
Na^im ; but the Resident's reply was a refusal, at which he appeared 
greatly dissatisfied. On the 18th of November Colonel Ross landed 
at Zubarah from the ^^Teazer and visited the camp of Shaikh Jasim, 
pitched about half a mile from the square fort of Murair, in which 
the Na^im, to the number of about 500 souls, were besieged ; the 
village of Zubarah proper was already completely in ruins, and 
it was said that some boats had been burnt. The force with Shaikh 
Jasim appeared to number about 2,000 armed men ; and, in con- 
sequence of the disparity in numbers between the attackers and the 
attacked, there had been no actual fighting. On his return to Bahrain 
Colonel Ross found a telegram from his acquaintance, the Wali of Basrah, 
to the Qaim-Maqam of Qatif, in which the latter was directed to send the 
gunboat Iskanderia immediately to Zubarah in order to prevent any 
attempt by the besieging force to invade Bahrain ; and this order he 
at once forwarded to its destination. The Na’im besieged in Murair sur- 
rendered, on unfavourable terms, not long after Colonel Ross’s depai-ture, 
and Zubarah as a populated place ceased to exist ; the inhabitants, 
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between whom and Shaikh Jasim a peace seenis to hare been arranged by 
the commander of the ^^Iskanderia/* were in the first instance mostly 
removed to Dohah. It was considered at this time^ both by the British 
Resident and by the Shaikh of Bahrain, that the best solution of the 
Zuharah difficulty, in so far as the security of Bahrain was concerned, 
would be the permanent occupation of the place by the Turks. 

In 1888 it was reported that the Turks intended to rebuild Zubarah ; 
and, as it was feared that the agent selected would be the Bahrain outlaw 
Nasir-bin- Mubarak, the British Resident was instructed by the Govern- 
ment of India to inform that individual and Shaikh Jasim of Dohah, who 
was his father-in-law, that a settlement at Zubarah would not be per- 
mitted, No actual attempt to re-occupy the place was observed. In 1890 
and 1891 there were rumours of the appointment of a Turkish Mudir to 
Zubarah, and the post was at first offered to Muhammad-bin-' Abdul 
I^ahhab of Darin, who declined it ; but the project, after a Mudir desig- 
nate had arrived in Bahrain, was apparently abandoned. 


Relations of Qatar with Abu Dhabi and affairs at ’Odaid, 1873-93. 

The history of a colony of Bani Yas seceders at K.hor-al-'^Odaid, main- 
tained from 1869 to 1878, will be found included in that of the Abu Dhabi 
principality,”* within the territorial limits of which ^Odaid is situated ; but 
the bearing of certain events there upon the history of Qatar, which the 
inlet closely adjoins, should he noted. 

In 1871, soon after the arrival of the Turks in Hasa, it appeared that 
the Turkish flag had been offered to the Bani Yas colonists at ^Odaid ; 
but the latter, who professed themselves independent of all authority, 
were said not to have accepted it, though there was also a contradictory 
rumour that it was hoisted on Fridays. In 1873 four Turks visited 
^Odaid and arranged that a sum of $40 or 50 should be paid annually by 
the settlers through Shaikh Jasim of Dohah, after which they went away, 
having been deterred by the inferior character of the water supply from 
establishing a post. In 1874 Shaikh Zaid of Abu Dhabi stated that local 
Turkish officials had written to him asserting ^Odaid to be under their 
protection, and calling on him to abstain from interference there ; he was 
unable, hovrever, to produce their letters when called upon to do so. In 

* Vide page 763 ante* 
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1875 it was ascertained that the headman of ^Odaid had both a Trncial 
and a Turkish flag and that he used one or the other as occasion required. 

On the 18th of October 1876, when Captain Guthrie visited 
^Odaid in the May Prere/' he found the Trucial flag flying but 
learned that tribute was still paid to Turkey. 

In 1876 and 1877 a number of piracies were committed by the AI Correspon- 
Morrah, a Bedouin tribe nominally dependent on Turkey, from boat the Pod:e^ 
harbours under ^Odaid ; these proceedings the headman of ■’Odaid was regarding 
unable to prevent^ and representations to the Turkish Government became Committed 
necessary. Her Majesty ^s Government, while avoiding specific mention ’Odaid, 
of ^Odaid, reference .to which might have raised an inconvenient 
territorial question, drew the attention of the Porte to the increase of 
piracy along the Qatar coast which had resulted from the extension of 
Turkish sovereignty in that direction, and - intimated their own resolve 
not to allow the peace of the Persian Gulf to be disturbed by marauders^ 
whether proceeding from places like D5hah actually in Turkish pos- 
session, or belonging to tribes that admitted Turkish supremacy and 
sailing from the ports of independent chiefs too weak to prevent the 
abuse of their territory. The Turkish Government in reply denied all 
knowledge of piratical outrages on the Qatar coast and asked for parti- 
culars. 

In 1878 the Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs complained of Complaint by 
action by the British authorities at ^Odaid a few months previously, Brit^^acdou 
which , as related in the history of Abu Dhabi, had resulted in the aban- at Ddaid, 
donment of the place by the Bani Yas colonists ; and in the Turkish com- 
munication ^Odaid was stated to be a dependency of the Turkish district 
of Qatar. It does not appear from the records of the Government of 
India what reply was made to this complaint ; but, from the corre- 
spondence which shortly after took place in regard to piracies off the coast 
of Hasa and Qatar, it seems clear that the British Government were 
resolved not to admit Turkish pretensions to jurisdiction at ^Odaid or at 
any place further to the eastward. 

From 1876 onwards, as a result of the presence of Bani Yas rebels at Protracted - 
^Odaid, hostile relations prevailed between the Shaikh of Dohah and 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi ; and in 1880, by the return of the Qubaisat to of BSbah 
Abu Dhabi, the enmity between the Shaikhs was much embittered. During ©habi, 
the sojourn of the Qubaisat at ^Odaid that place had fallen largely 
under the influence of Shaikh J asim, to whom, by their removal, it was 
again lost ; and his indignation was expressed in pecuniary claims 
which he now brought against their headman, Buti-bin-Khadim, 

61 A 
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In 1881 Jasim intimated to the Resident an intention on his part of 
oceiipTiiig ^Odaid and seizing the person of Buti-bin-Khadim ; but 
Colonel Ross was able to prevent him from attempting either enterprise. 
In December 1881 a raid was cotnmitted by Bani Hajir and other 
Bedouins from Qatar in the neighbourhood of Abu Dhabi and a number 
of camels were carried off and sold at Dohah, whereupon the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi immediately prepared to retaliate and Shaikh Jasim made 
dispositions for defence ; but eventually, by the intervention of Muham- 
mad-bin-"’ Abdul Wahhab, the matter was settled without fighting. 

In 1885, after an interval of peace, Shaikh Jasim re-opened his feud 
with Abu Dhabi, alleging that a debt due from Buti-bin-Khadim, for 
which Shaikh Zaid had become surety, had not been discharged ; that 
the Manasir, who were protected by Shaikh Zaid, had plundered some 
natives of Qatar on Dalmah Island and had raided Qatar territory; 
and that the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi was interfering with ^Odaid, which 
belonged of right to Shaikh Jasim and which he intended to occupy. 
The complaint in regard to the Manasir probably referred to the carrying 
off from Na^aijah near Dohah, by the Al Bu Sha^ar section of that 
tribe, of some cattle and three female slaves belonging to Jasim^s depen- 
dents, — an act for which reprisals were at once made at Jasim^s 
instance by the Bani Hajir and the Al Morrah. These tribes made a 
foray on the Bani Y as country, carrying off six camels which found a 
market at Dohah, and recriminations between the two Shaikhs followed ; 
but matters were once more temporarily adjusted by the agency of Nasir- 
bin- Mubarak, the Bahrain refugee. Meanwhile the Political Resident, in 
reply to a communication from Shaikh Jasim, had desired him to 
relinquish his intention of occupying ^Odaid arid to send particulars of his 
claims against the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi with a view to a settlement ; 
but with the latter invitation Shaikh J asim did not see fit to comply. 

In the summer of 1886 Shaikh Jasim informed Shaikh Zaid that he 
had been directed by the Turkish authorities to rebuild 'Odaid, and he 
enclosed, as evidence of his statement, a letter from the commander of the 
Turkish vessel Zuhaf . This correspondence was forwarded by the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi to the Political Resident, but in the meantime, ap- 
parently, Shaikh J asim made a movement from Dohah in the direction of 
Odaid. The Resident, however, again warned him to desist from his 
proceedings and held a vessel of war in readiness to proceed to the spot, 
while a protest made to the Turkish authorities resulted in 
the disavowal and censure by the Wali of Basrah, in writing, of the 
action of the commander of the Zuhaf ; and accordingly no attempt to 
occupy ^Odaid was made by Shaikh Jagim, 
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In 1887 a piratical Baqarah from Wakrah attacked a boat of the 
Qubaisat Bani Yas on the pearl banks^ and one of the crew of the latter 
was so severely wounded that he died. 

In 1888 the protracted war between the Shaikhs of Dohah and Abu 
Dhabi suddenly reached a crisis. In February of that year^ the Wali of 
Basrah being then actually present in Dohah^ a raid was committed at 
Na^aijah in the immediate vicinity by Manasir camel riders^ chiefly of 
the Al Bu Sha^ar section, who carried away 40 male and female slaves ; 
and some of the Manasir, advancing yet nearer, abducted two or three 
slaves from the very outskirts of Dohah. Pursuit was attempted, but was 
unsuccessful. In March Jasim made a retaliatory raid into the district 
of Liwah in Dhafrah and carried off some 400 camels, which he divided 
amongst his followers ; he also recovered, on this occasion, two of the 
slaves raided from Dohah; and he caused 20 Liwah villagers to be soundly 
thrashed. In May the tables were again turned by a raiding party of 
250 Bedouins whom Shaikh Zaid despatched against Dohah under his son 
Khalifah ; on their arrival before the place. Shaikh Jasim himself being 
then at Dha^ain^ the townspeople turned out against them in scattered 
detachments, were drawn by a simulated flight into an ambush, and lost 
34 men killed, among whom was ^Ali, a son of Jasim. 

Between rage and grief Shaikh Jasim was all but distraught ; he 
incited the Turks to invade Trucial '’Oman, he applied for help to I bn- 
Rashid, he opened a correspondence with the Shaikhs of Trucial ‘’Oman 
other than Shaikh Zaid, and he subsidised freely a number of the 
Bedouin tribes. On Ibn-Rashid making a favourable response to his 
overtures disturbances on a serious scale, and even an attack by J asim and 
his allies upon Abu Dhabi, began to be apprehended by the British 
political authorities. 

The Turks, however, possibly on account of a warning against inter- 
ference which the Government of India asked might be conveyed to the 
Porte, did not move; Ibn-Rashid also remained inactive; and Shaikh 
Jasim’s reprisals eventually took the shape of incursions into Liwah, in 
January and February 1889, in which date plantations were cut down 
and men, women, and children barbarously murdered. Shaikh Jasim 
also pi^ohibited the subjects of the Shaikh of Dibai, who had now thrown 
in his lot with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, from landing in Qatar for 
trade or for any other purpose. In April the Bani Yas in their turn 
retaliated by an expedition to the distant region of Barr-al-Qarah_^ 
from which they carried away a large number of camels belonging to the 
Bedouin tribes that supported the Shaikh of Dohah. In June a counter- 
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raid was made byJasim’s people in tte direction of Abu Dhabi^ from 
which they returned with camels taken from the Daru^ and Al Bu 
Shamis Na'im. In August a number of the Al Morrah transferred 
themselves to the side of Shaikh Zaid and promised to act with him against 
raiders from Qatar* In his eagerness to strike^ Shaikh J asim ventured 
upon one occasion to despatch armed men and ammunition by boat to 
Sila^ a place on the coast considerably to the eastward of Khor-ah-^Odaid 
and therefore under Abu Dhabi ; but for this act he was severely repri- 
manded by the Eesident under the orders of the Government of India^ an 
intimation being added that repetition of the offence would entail 
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serious consequences. 

During the continuance of the war the Turkish garrison at Dohah 
received orders to assist Shaikh Jasim in defending the townj if attacked ; 
but they were prohibited from operating at a greater distance than 4 
hours^ march from Ddhah. At the end of 1889 the Wali of Basrah 
tried to arrange a reconciliation and wrote a letter to Shaikh Zaid of Abu 
Dhabi^ in which he exhorted him to stihmit to Turkish arbitration with a 
view to the avoidance of strife and bloodshed, and for the sake of the Mu- 
hammadan religion, common to the disputants, and of the latent sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan of Turkey over both, Which other powers Were 
seeking to deny. To this communication the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, ad- 
vised by the British Political Eesident, replied that it was his own wish 
and intention, so long as the Shaikh of Dohah abstained from aggressive 
movements, to confine himself to the government and protection of his 
own territoiies. 

In 1890 raids and counter-raids continued, the advantage on the 
whole resting with the Shaikh of Dohah ; and in 1891 a raiding party 
from Qatar actually reached a point beyond Abu Dhabi town dnd 
succeeded in evading pursuit. 

In 1890-91, as already mentioned, there were rumours of an intention 
Oil the part of the Turks to post a Mudir at 'Odaid ; but, though a 
Mudir designate actually arrived in Bahrain from Basrah at the end 
of 1890, they came to nothing. 


kising in Qatar against Turkish authority, 1893. 

Bblations between the Turks and the Shaikh of l)6hah, their nominal 
representative in Qatar, had for some time been growing more and more 
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strained^ for Shaikh J asim had succeesfully obstructed the Tui'kish scheme 
of establishing a custom house at Dohah^ and the Turks beKevedhim to be 
responsible for much of the tribal disorder and insecurity which prevailed 
in the country and along the coast. Matters were now brought to a 
crisis by a visit which the Wali of Basrah paid to Qatar in the course of 
a tour to Hasa^ doubtless with the object of setting matters right. 

His Excellency arrived by land from Hofuf towards the end of 
February 1893; accompanied by 300 cavaby^ who had marched from 
Basrah vid Kuwait; and by a regiment of infantry. He summoned 
Shaikh Jasim to his presence at Dohah ; but Jasim, who feared arrest 
notwithstanding a promise of safety; refused to visit him ; and the Wali; 
suspecting treachery or unwilling to compromise his own dignity; 
declined a suggestion by Jasim that they should meet with small escorts 
in the desert. The negotiations continued for nearly a month; A.hmad; 
a brother of Jasim; being employed on a safe-conduct as intermediary : 
but Jasim refused to come in from Wajbah; 12 miles west of Dohah; 
where he had taken up his position; and the Wali at length resolved on 
forcible action. 

On the night of the 25th March; having first placed Ahmad and 
twelve of the principal men of Dohah in confinement; the Wali moved 
out with the Turkish troops and tried to surprise Shaikh J asim at 
Wajbah ; but in this he failed; and the ArabS; collecting; attacked and 
defeated the components the Turkish column; which were somewhat 
scattered. Most of the fighting appears to have taken place at Misaimii 
about 7 miles south of Dehali from which it would seem that the Turks 
had attempted a circuitous approach on Wajbah^ or that they found a con- 
venient line of retreat by M isaimit. The troopS; losing considerably as they 
Went) eventually made their way back to the Dohah fort ; their retirement 
Was coveted towards the end by the guns of the Turkish vessel 
Mirrikh; which afterwards opened on the town ; and the W ali took 
up his quarters on board the “ Mirrikh, The total loss of the Turks 
on this day was estimated at 100 men; and of the Arabs at 400 souls— 
mOU; women; and children. By seizing the wells in the neighbourhood 
of Dohah the Arabs compelled the "Wali to liberate Ahmad and the other 
leading men whom he held as hostages; and the Wali had also to make 
terms for the return by land to Hofuf of the cavalry that he had 
brought with him ftom fiasa. After these events Dohah was deserted 
by itis inhabitants; who scattered to other places ; Shaikh Jasim continued 
to live quietly at Wajbah ; and the Mbrikh; with the 'Wali on board; 
rem^uned at anchor in the Dohah. harbour* 
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A few days before the collision, Siiaikb J aeim, wIlo evidently felt 
that his position was growing difficult, had written to the British Political 
Eesident imploring his protection ; and he had also applied to the Shaikh 
of Bahrain for leave to settle, under his jurisdiction, in the northern 
part of Qatar. On the Misaimir affair coming to be known in London 
and at Constantinople, Lord Rosebery, the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, requested that the British Political Resident or another officer 
should be sent to the spot to mediate between the Turks and Shaikh 
Jasim ; and Colonel Talbot, at the end of April, accordingly proceeded 
from Bushehr to Dohah. The Wali, however, declined to discuss 
matters with him unless by order of the Porte, and in the meantime news 
of his dismissal arrived j so Colonel Talbot, leaving the Wali behind, 
moved to Wakrah, where he had an interview with Jasim. Ahmad, 
having been appointed by his brother as plenipotentiary, agreed to 
accept any decision by the British Resident and asked to be provided 
with a place of refuge on the Qatar coast, where he might renew the 
Agreement of 1868 or undertake the same obligations as the Shaikhs of 
Trucial ^Oman. Here, however, the British proceedings ended. 

In June 1893 a settlement between the Turkish Government and 
the Shaikh was effected by the Naqib of Basrah, who arranged that, on 
condition of the arms captured from the Turks being surrendered, 
Shaikh Jasim should be allowed to resign the Qaim Maqamship in favour 
of his brother Ahmad, and should receive a free pardon. 


General and internal history of Qatar since the rising against the 

Tnrksj 1893-1907. 


Tarkish 
Assistant 
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1894 


Notwithstanding this settlement and his own apparent unwillingness 
to serve them, Shaikh Jasim oontimied to be treated by the Turks as 
Qaim-Maqam of Qatar j but a regular Turkish official was also posted to 
Dohah as Assistant Qaim-Maqam. The refusal of the Turks to accept 
Jasim's resignation was probably due to the consideration that he was less 
dangerous as an official than he might he as an irresponsible free-lance. 
The Turkish garrison at Dohah was maintained, after 1893, at a con- 
siderable strength. 

In 1894 the Assistant Qaim-Maqam of Dohah and his wife were 
murdered by two Turkish soldiers, who at first escaped to Wakrah, 
bat were in the end arrested and brought back . 
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In July 1896 the Bani Hajir carried off some 8,000 sheep and a 
number of camels belonging to the Na^im of Qatar ; Ibn-Eashxd, how- 
ever, intervened, and in November he demanded that reparation should be 
made by Shaikh Jasim to the Na’im, which was immediately done. 

In 1897 Shaikh Jasim, acting on behalf of the people of Qatar, appears 
to have informed the Mutasarrif that they could not afford to contribute 
to a war fund opened by the Turks in connection with their ^var against 
Greece, 

In 1898, during a temporary absence of the Turkish gun vessel 
usually kept at Dohah, a small rising took place in which several Turks 
and Arabs were killed. The reason of it appeared to be that the Arabs 
considered a successful raid made by the Shaikh of Kuwait in April 1898 
upon the Bani Hajir, who were under the protection of Shaikh Jasim, 
to have been instigated by the Turkish authorities. After this affair 
the garrison of Dohah was again strengthened. 

In 1902 both Jasim and his brother Ahmad decKned an invitation to 
visit Hasa. 

In September 1905 a Muhammadan Turkish subject was murdered at 
Dohah by Shaikh Ahmad, the brother of Jasim, in mistake for a Jew, 
the partner of the deceased, against whom Ahmad had a grievance ; and 
difficulties with the Turkish authorities at Basrah were at first appre- 
hended on account of this incident. Ahmad, however, on becoming aware 
of his mistake, at once apologised to the Turks and tendered Rs. 800 
as blood-money to the relatives of the murdered man ; but the latter 
refused to accept compensation. 

In 1906 it was reported that the Turkish garrison at Dohah was 
nominally 200 men, but that it generally stood, on account of deser- 
tions, at about haK that strength. 

In November 1905, through a visit by Captain Prideaux, 
Political Agent in Bahrain, much light was cast upon the adminis- 
trative position in Qatar. It appeared that Shaikh Jasim, though 
for five or six years he had been living in retirement at Lusail and had 
nominally abdicated both the Qaim-Maqamship and the chiefship, was 
still in reality ruler of Dohah and all its dependencies, and that nothing 
of importance was done in Qatar without his being consulted. At the same 
time his brother Ahmad^ who discharged the active duties of the Qaim- 
Maqamship and who was accordingly the medium in all dealings with the 
Turks, had succeeded in acquiring a certain position of his own, and some 
jealousy prevailed between him and Jasim. Semi-independent charge 
of Wakrah was held by Shaikh Jasim'’s third son, 'Abdur Rahn^n. In 
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spite o£ his great age, probably well over SO year’s, Shaikh Jasim was 
found in excellent health and full possession of his faculties y he appeared 
to be keenly interested in all matters of business. 

Assassination In December 1905, shortly after Captain Prideaux^s visit, Shaikh 
Ahma^d^Ld Ahmad was murdered by one of his own servants, a Bani Hajir, on 

sequel, Dec- account of a private grudge ; it was generally suspected that Khalifah, 

ember 190o. Shaikh Jasim, had also been privy to the crime. The 

old Shaikh proved himself quite capable of dealing with the emergency, 
for he obliged the elders of the Bani Hajir to resort - in a submissive 
manner to his camp, where they gave an undertaking to hunt down and 
execute the murderer. At the close of one of his discussions with them 
an untoward incident occurred in the shape of a sudden and murderous 
attack on Salim-bin-Shafi’, chief Shaikh of the Makhadhdhabah division 
of the Bani Hajir, by a slave of the deceased ; but^ connection with the 
deed having been emphatically repudiated by the Al Than!, the progress 
of the negotiations was not disturbed. A few weeks later the murderer of 
Shaikh Ahmad was shot dead in Dhahran by Bashir, a nephew of 
Salim-bin-Shafi \ and the feud arising from the death of Ahmad was 
declared closed. One result pf the murder of Ahmad was to leave 
’Abdullah, the fourth son of Jasim, in charge of Dohah, whereby he 
was considered to have obtained an advantage over his eldest brother 
Khalifah in respect of the ultimate succession to Shaikh Jasim. It was 
noticeable that the Turks abstained very carefully from meddling in the 
nomination of the new Shaikh of Dohah) and that they left the matter 
entirely to Shaikh Jasim; but, notwithstanding their respect for his 
"independence in tribal matters, his foreign relations continued to be 
controlled by the Turkish military commandant of the Dohah fort. In 
November 1906 an attempt was made on the life of Shaikh ^Abdullah 
by a negro slave, who was not shot down until he had killed two 
persons. 


Tribal 

matters, 

1905 - 06 . 


In April 1905 Shaikh Ahmad of Dohah headed a raid by Al 
Morrah and Bani Hajir of the Makhadhdhabah division on ^ A jman, 
Bani Khalid of the ^Amiir section and Bani Hajir of the Al 
Muhammad division, who were then encamped in the J afurah desert ; 
some spoil in the shape of flocks was obtained, but the raiders 
lost five men killed. In May 1906 Shaikh ^Abdullah of Dohah 
tmdertook a small punitive expedition against the predatory Bani 
Hajir and ManSsir tribes ; and in July he again forayed the Bedouins^ 
proceeding hitnself as fat as Dohat-as-Salwa and sending a party, by 
whom twelve Bedouins were killed, through Barr-al-Qarah almost as far 



as ’Oqaxr, In August 1906 the Shaikh of the Al Morrah, who had 
suffered heavy punishment at the hands of the ^Ajman and become a 
fugitive, visited Shaikh ^Abdullah; in September the ’Ajman composed a 
long-standing feud with the people of Dohah by surrendering 100 camels 
and entering into engagements ; and in November the head of the Mak- 
hadhdhabah Bani Hajir came to an arrangement with Shaikh Jasim, 
which made it possible for the Makhadhdhabah to camp again with safety 
in Qatar. 


British l?elations with Qatar during the same period, 1893-1907. 


The relations of the British authorities with Qatar continued after 
1893 on the same unsatisfactory footing as before, being still partly with 
the Turks and partly with the Shaikhs of the A1 Thani family. 

On the 15th of April 1898, in the course of discussions relating to late 
events at Ddhah, a note was handed to Lord Rosebery by the Turkish 
Ambassador in London in which reference was made to Qatar as a 
Turkish sub-governorship and a dependency of Najd. Attention 
having been drawn to these expressions by the Government of India, the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs undertook, as the communications 
had been of an informal nature, to remind the Turkish representative 
privately that Her Majesty's Government dissented from the view 
implied in the note. 

In 1893 the Turkish authorities at Dohah protested against the pre- 
sence of Brisk" in the harbour, forbade the Commander 

to hold torpedo practice in the bay, and prevented the officers 
of the ship from visiting the shore. Instructions for future guidance 
were solicited by the naval authorities ; and it was laid down by the 
Government of India, with the approval of Her Majesty's Govemmentj 
that, while Turkish rule should not he recognised at Dohah and British 
naval officers might act there, as upon the coast of Hasa, in such manner 
as might he necessary to prevent or punish infractions of the maritime 
peace, it was desirable that no opportunity should be given to Turkish 
officials of asserting by overt action such nominal authority as the Porte 
might possess iu the locality, and that, therefore, Her Majesty's ships 
should refrain from visiting the harbour of DOhah except when special 
occasion for doing so should arise. 
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About the same time it was observed by Her Majesty’s Government^ 
in correspondence with the Government of India^ that, as the actual 
authority of the Tui’ks appeared to be confined to the town of Dohah, 
there was no sufficient reason for allowing the pretensions of Turkey to 
interfere with British liberty of action in Qatar or prevent the Govern- 
ment of India from making such treaties with the chiefs of Qatar as 
might be considered advisable. 

In the spring of 1894 a vessel owned by a British Indian subject was 
boarded, on entering the port of Dohah, by a party of Turkish soldiers 
who at first hauled down and took possession of her British flag ; on 
being satisfied, however, that the vessel was British and had a British 
certificate, they restored the flag. The Political Resident from Bushehr 
then visited Dohah in H.M.S. Sphinx, but the local Turkish 
officials, on the ground that the Resident's direct request was irregular^ 
refused to offer any explanation of the incident and referred him 
to the superior Turkish authorities. The Government of India instructed 
the Resident. to take no further action in the matter inasmuch as the 


mistake had been rectified as soon as discovered, while to press for ex- 
planations would only be to elicit an assertion of the Porters jurisdiction 
at Dohah, all occasion for which it was desired to avoid; but the Wali 
of Basrah, having been informed of the occurrence by the British 
representative there, denied the lowering of the flag and gave assurances 
of the friendship of Turkey for Britain. 

Attempted The history of an attempt to invade the Bahrain Islands, made by 

!&^ra?nfrom Jasim in 1895 with the countenance of the Turks, is given at 

Z^harab, length in the history of the Bahrain principality. As there related, the 
attempt was frustrated by the forcible action of British war vessels at 
Zubarah, and provided Her Majesty's Government with an opportunity 
of informing the Porte that they could not admit the part of the coast 
on which Zubarah was situated to lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


aTurkiSi^^ 1897 the Constantinople Board of Health proposed to establish a 

sanitary post S9»nitary post in Qatar ; but the project was defeated by the opposition 
British delegate, who explained that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not recognise the existence of Turkish jurisdiction over Hasa. 


iie^reaewal admission of Shaikh J asim in 1882 that the Agreement of 1868 was 

of treaty re- still valid and his willingness in 1893 to renewthat Agreement or to contract 
tSa Qw'at *0 tl^ose accepted by the Shaikhs of Trucial'Oman 

Britain and _ lia,ve already been mentioned. In 1898, at a private interview with Lieute- 
nant Robinson of H.M.S. Sphinx, Shaikh Ahmad, who then represented 
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his brother at Dohah, declared his readiness to enter into the same relations Shaikhs, 
^ 1898 " 99 « 

with the British Government as were maintained by the Shaikhs of 

Trucial 'Oman; and in November 1899, at a meeting with Colonel 

Meade, the Political Resident, at Wakrah, Shaikh Ahmad expressed 

a desire to form a closer connection with the British power and asked for 

permission to occupy 'Odaid ; but no action was taken on his requests 

as he failed to confirm them in writing. 

After the posting of Mr. Gaskin to Bahrain as Assistant Political 1900 - 02 , 
Agent at the beginning of 1900, Shaikh Ahmad made indirect overtures 
to him for an understanding with the British Government ; his proposals 
resembled the suggestions that he had made to Colonel Meade in 1899, 
and he continued to repeat them at intervals. At length, in the spring 
of 1902, a definite message was received by Mr. Gaskin from Shaikh 
Ahmad, who offered, on condition of British protection being extended to 
himself and his followers, to take up his residence at any point on the 
coast which might be appointed, “I* to hold himself responsible for the 
security of the adjoining waters, and to co*operate with the British 
Government and the Shaikh of Bahrain in such matters as might concern 
them on the mainland. The principal motives of the Shaikh’s offer were 
undoubtedly fear of the Turks and a desire to strengthen his own position 
in the eyes of the people of Qatar ; but, as the arrangement proposed 
might have satisfactory results, the offer was reported by the Gov- 
ernment of India to His Majesty’s Government. An investigation of 
Shaikh Ahmad’s position was authorised, but it was directed that no obliga- 
tions should be undertaken without further reference to the Secretary of 
State or without full consideration of the political and military aspects of 
the case. After enquiry it was reported that Ahmad was already virtual 
chief of Qatar ; that his brother Jasim, though still treated by the Turks 
as Qaim-Miaqam of Qatar,— “a title which he repudiated, ■ had letiied in 
his favour ; and that Ahmad was more likely to succeed his brother at his 
death than any of Jasim’s sons. Subsequent experience, as we have 
seen, showed this report to be partially erroneous, inasmuch as Jasim’s 
retirement from the chief power was, up to 1905, only ostensible; and the 
violent death of Ahmad in 1905 falsified the expectations current in 1903 
' regarding the succession to the chiefship. 


* This is what was reported at the time ; hut it was afterwards stated that the instruc- 
tions of Shaikh Ahmad’s agent, one ’Abdur RahmSn, WazzSn, were to apply for leave 
to colonise ’Odaid. In reply to a query by Mr. Gaskin, however,^ the agent said that 
he thought Shaikh Ahmad would be equally wdl satisfied with a settlement at 
Zul55?ali or at some other place. 
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Zubarah, 
Wakrah and 
*Odaid, 
1902-04r. 


It was thought that ou the occasion o£ Lord Curzon's visit to Bahrain, 
in November 1903, Shaikh xAhmad might present himself in person to 
urge his wish for British protection ; and, in view of this contingency, 
the answer to be given him was discussed between the Indian and 
British Governments. It was decided by His Majesty's Government 
that the status quo in Qatar, which the Porte on its side had recognised 
by the withdrawal of Mudirs appointed to Wakrah and Zubarah, a 
matter which will presently be mentioned, — ought not to be disturbed by 
the conclusion of any fresh Agreement between the Shaikhs of Qatar and 
the British Government j hut that the Shaikh might be assured of the 
friendship of the British Government being continued, so long as he should 
abstain from entering into engagements with another power, Ahmad, 
however, did not appear in Bahrain; and the necessity of making any 
communication to him was thus obviated. It was generally admit- 
ted at this time that an Agreement with the Shaikhs of Qatar would 
be advantageous, inasmuch as it would invest the British Government 
with a special position in regard to the maintenance of maritime peace 
off the coasts of the promontory, and would increase the weight of 
British opinion in any international question that might arise concerning 
the use of the adjacent pearl banks ; but it was held expedient to defer 
a final decision until the British position in the Persian Gulf should 
have been examined by the Committee of Imperial Defence, and until 
tension at the moment prevailing between Great Britain and Turkey 
in Arabia should have subsided. In September 1903 Shaikh Ahmad 
was eager to be informed by Mr. Gaskin, who came to Lusail, whether 
a petition by him for British protection was likely to be favourably 
received ; but in 1905, when Captain Prideaux visited Qatar, he seemed 
to have grown indifferent on the subject, though he still complained of 
the Turkish incubus at Dohah. 

While the proposals of Shaikh Ahmad for closer relations with the 
British Government, made in 1902-, were under consideration, a step 
was taken by the Turkish Government which temporarily diverted 
attention from that subject and added to the complications with 
which it was already beset. On the ^7th of November 1902 it 
was suddenly announced in the Iqdam, a semi-official Turkish organ, 
that Turkish Mudirliks were to be created at ^Odaid, Wakrah, Zubarah 
and Jazirat-aVAmair * on the Arabian coast. Confirmation of the news 
was soon forthcoming in Bahrain, the Mudir designate of Zubarah 

* The islands of Mnsallaiaiya and Jinnah are both known aa Jazirat-al-'Auiair : 
either ox bofet may have been intended. 
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arriving in Hasa in February of 1903, and the official intended for 
Wakrah in the month after. It was further ascertained that the Turkish 
scheme involved the erection of guard-houses to connect Znbarah with 
’Oqair. Towards the end of March 1903 a Turkish gunboat left Basrah 
for Qatar to assist in the execution of the general design. Exactly 
three days later, on the 23rd of March, assurances were received by the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople from the Grand Vazir that no 
intention of posting officials to the places in question existed ; but the 
proceedings of the Turks continued to be suspicious and were closely 
watched. H.M.S. JSphinx was sent to visit Zubarah and 
^Odaid, and called at Wakrah, where the Turkish flag was found 
flying. Meanwhile Yusuf Bey, the Mudir designate of Wakrah, 
had reached Bahrain on his way, as was suspected, to Wakrah, Under 
the authority of His Majesty^s Government obstacles were placed in the 
way of his sailing for Qatar, but he succeeded in evading them ; he left 
Bahrain on the 27th of April ; and a few days later, after one unsuccess- 
ful attempt, was reported to have established himself at Wakrah. In 
the interim, on the 27th of April, an assurance had been obtained at Con- 
stantinople that the status quo in Qatar should not be in any way dis- 
turbed. After a short time Yusuf Bey was called to Dohah to act for 
the Assistant Qaim-Maqam of Qatar, and a peremptory demand for his 
recall foom Wakrah having been addressed to the Porte by His Majesty’s 
Government, it does not appear that he subsequently returned to the 
place. Soon, however, it was discovered that ^Abdur Rahman, son of 
Shaikh Jasim, had been officially appointed to Wakrah in place of Yusuf 
Bey with the title of Mudir and a salary of $52 a month. This elicited 
a fresh protest from the British Government,^ who refused to recognise 
the right of the Turks to appoint any administrative official whatsoever 
in Qatar, even from among the local Shaikhs ; and at last, in October 
1904, ^Abdur Rahman was, by order of the Porte, deprived of the status 
of Mudir. It seems, however, that he was allowed to retain his salary,* 
which the Turks represented to be a subsidy of old standing, as also the 
status which he enjoyed at Wakrah as local agent of the Turkish 
Government. 

Prom 1893 to 1898 piracies were of rare occurrence upon the coast Piraxsies on 
of Qatar. The only serious case, apparently, was one that occurred in ^^t 5 ^\ 893 - 
1895, in which a British Indian sailing vessel was plundered, one of the 1906. 
crew being killed and others wounded ; and in 1896 'Ali, an Al Bin-^Ali 

* In 1906, however, it was stated that 'A blur Rahman had never actually drawn 
sfjary 
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1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


refugee from Bahrain settled at Ghariyah, attacked a Bahrain boat and 
carried off Es. 1,000 in pearls and money. 

The year 1899, however, was signalised by a renewal of insecurity. 
In February 1899 a Persian vessel, the Mnbaraki, was plundered by 
Arabs at Abu Dhulnf, losing two-thirds of her cargo. On the 16th of 
August a Bahrain jolly-boat was attacked and carried off by Bani Hajir 
Bedouins near Dhakhirah, but recovery of the boat and part of the cargo 
was subsequently effected through the Shaikh of Dohah. A few 
days after the piracy at Dhakhirah, two Dangis belonging to Hindu 
British subjects were captured, again by Bani Hajir pirates, near 
the Fasht-ad-Dibal ; one was pillaged and abandoned, the other was 
taken bodily to Ras-adh-Dhabaiyah, where she was beached and became 
a total wreck. The damage in these three cases amounted to over 
Es. 16,000, of which amount only about one-fourth was made good by 
restitution. The remainder was still unrecovered when Colonel Meade, 
the Political Eesident in the Persian Gulf, visited Wakrah on the 25th of 
November 1899 and had an interview on shore with Ahmad, the brother 
of Shaikh Jasim, principally with reference to the outrages. 

On the 18th of August 1900 some Bedouins of Qatar, disguised as 
pearl-fishers, boarded a Bahrain vessel at the Qaraimah bank, a few miles 
north of Eas Eakan, and plundered her ; in this case the property lost 
scarcely exceeded Rs. 300 in value, but the principal loser was a shell- 
purchaser in the employment of a British mercantile firm. This fresh 
ease revived the question of reparation for the earlier piracies. 

The proceedings, however, remained infructuous ; and in February 
1902 they were abandoned, chiefly on account of the time that had 
elapsed since the occurrences, and of the security which had since prevailed 
along the Qatar coast. The ability of the Shaikh of Dohah to prevent 
piratical outrages was not entirely clear, and he asserted that the depre- 
dations were invariably committed by the Bani Hajir Bedouins, whom 
the presence of the Turks prevented him from chastising, and that some 
of the so-called piracies were committed by marauders who waded out 
from the coast and did not make use of boats belonging to villages. It 
was, however, decided by the Government of India that in future the 
Shaikh should continue to be held responsible for the behaviour of the 
Bedouins of Qatar, his property in Bahrain being if necessary placed 
under attachment until redress had been afforded, and that ^the inhabi- 
tants of coast villages should be treated as answerable for the use of 
their vessels by pirates. 
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After 1900 there were no further complaints of piracy on the Qatar 
coast until the 8th of January 1906^ when the crew of a Persian boat 
belonging to Eig arrived in Bahrain and stated that in the previous 
month, after being driven by stress of weather to Abu Dhuluf in Qatar 
and compelled by the elements to jettison part of their cargo, they had 
been plundered and otherwise ill-treated by the inhabitants of the 
village. Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent in Bahrain, proceeded 
in H.M.S. Sphinx "" to the scene of the accident, where he 
remained from the 28th to the 30th of J anuary ; but ^ Isa-bin-Hamad, 
the headman of the place, though assured of good treatment, refused to 
come on board and professed himself a subject of the Shaikh of Bahrain. 
Captain Prideaux accordingly wrote to the headman requiring his 
presence before him in Bahrain and returned to his headquarters, but 
bad weather prevented the removal of two boats belonging to Abu 
Dhuluf which it had been intended to take away as security 
for the headman^s appearance. ** Isa-bin-Hamad eventually arrived 
in Bahrain on the 1st of March and stated that nothing had been taken 
from the Persians except salvage which they voluntarily paid ; but, in 
the meanwhile, his contumacy had been reported to the Government of 
India and orders requested. In June 1906 a protest was lodged by 
the Turkish Ambassador in London, to the effect that Captain 
Prideaux^s action would have a disturbing effect on the tribes and might 
give rise to difficulties. The Persian complainants, though duly 
summoned, did not return to Bahrain to answer the objections of the 
headman ,* and the ease, as one of piracy, was then necessarily dropped, 
the headman being merely cautioned as to his future behaviour. 

Some points, however, had been raised by the incident in regard to 
which the Government of India considered it necessary to issue instructions 
for the future guidance of their officers. These instructions, after being' 
approved by His Majesty^s Government, were issued in Pebruary 1907 i 
their substance was that, as action against piratical communities on the 
coast of Qatar, especially when the sufferers were persons not entitled to 
British protection, required careful consideration, all cases of piracy and 
maritime disturbance should be reported, as they occurred, to the Govern- 
ment of India. This form of procedure the Government of India con- 
sidered to be preferable both to the grant of discretionary powers to local 
officers and to the laying down by themselves of any general rule, and they 
did not anticipate that the slight delay which it might involve would 
nave an disadvantageous results in regard to the final settlement of cases. 
They added that it appeared unnecessary to make a rule, as had been 
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suggested by the Political Agent in Bahrain^ that petty chiefs should be 
required to come off or send a boat^ without having been specially asked 
to do so^ to every British Government vessel arriving in their vicinity. 

Of a non-piratical nature^ but otherwise worthy of mention^ was a 
collision which occurred off the coast of Qatar in 1900 between 
the A1 Bin-^\li and the ^Amamarah : these tribes, a& related in the history 
of Bahrain, had a blood-feud with one another of several years standing. 
On the 16th of June 1900, five boats of ^Amamarah and two of Dawasir 
from Bahrain were driven by an adverse wind into the neighbourhood of 
Wakrah, where a fleet of A1 Bin-^Ali and other boats was engaged in 
pearling ; and the A1 Bin-^’Ali, who were in greater strength than the 
^Amamarah, finding their blood-enemies unexpectedly at hand, hoisted 
their flags, as in honour bounds and made sail as if to attack. The 
^Amamarah replied by a fusillade from their boats, and a serious encounter 
might have ensued hut for the intervention of a nephew of Shaikh 
Jasim, who persuaded the ^Amamarah to surrender their arms to 
the A1 Bin-^ Ali and enabled them to depart in safety. As it appeared, 
from investigations held by the Assistant Political Officer in Bahrain, 
that the A.1 Bin-’ Ali were the aggressors,* they were in the first place 
fined Rs. 1,000 for breach of the maritime peace. Being required to 
deliver up the ^Amamarah rifles, 20 in number, which had passed into 
their possession, they substituted some inferior weapons ; and for this 
further offence an additional fine of Es. 500 was im 23 osed on them. 
The fines were paid with a j>romptitude which showed the effectiveness 
of the means of compulsion held in reserve by the British Government, 
— the sequestration, namely, of property owned by the A1 Bin-Wli in 
Bahrain. 

In 1899, as already mentioned, the| Resident, Colonel Meade, paid a visit 
to Wakrah y and in September 1903 Mr. Gaskin, the Assistant Political 
Agent in Bahrain, touched at Lusail and at W akrah and interviewed 
Shaikhs J asim and Ahmad separately. 

In November 1905 Captain Prideaux, Political Agent in Bahrain 
crossed over to Qatar in a native boat and went to see Shaikh Jasim in 
his camp at Bti Hasa, ^'about 10 miles inland from Lusail : here he 
remained for three days, transacting business with the Shaikh, and had an 
interview with Nasir-bin-Mubarak, the Bahrain refugee and claimant. 
On his return to the coast Captain Prideaux spent a day with Shaikh 

« It may be mentioned, however, that the il BinAli have never ceased to deny 
the jnetice of this decision ; they allege that they got up sail to aroil the* Ama marah 
not to attack them ; and they claim credit for not havinc. fired back when fired upon 
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Ahmad at D5hali. By this visit a great addition was made to what had 
before been k nown^ geographical^ and politically^ concerning Qatar. 

In May 1906^ Major Cox^ the Political Resident in the Gnlf^ accom- 
panied by Captain Prideaux^ made a tour by sea in the R.LM S, 
Lawrence to Lusail^ Dohah^ Wakrah and K hor-al-'’Odaid. At 
Lusail a friendly interview with Shaikh Jasim and Nasir-bin-Mubarak^, 
his son-indaw, took place j at Dohah a call was made on the Turkish 
Commandant and business was discussed > at Wakrah, where no member of 
the Al Thani family happened to be present, the party visited the headman 
of the Al Bu 'Ainain tribe and inspected the fort and wells * at ^Odaid 
the inlet was traversed for several miles in a steam- cutter, but not a single 
human being was described upon its shores. The visit to D5hah was 
afterwards reported by the Turkish military authorities in Hasa to 
Constantinople, with a recommendation that efforts should be made to put 
down piracy in order to deprive the -English of all execuse for interference 
on the Qatar coast. 

Relations of Qatar with Najd, 1893-1907. 

We have seen that before the crisis of 1893, and especially in ? 88 S, 
friendly relations pmvailed between 8 haikh J asim and the Amir of J abal 
Shammar : nor were they discontinued, apparently, until the overthrow 
of Ibn- Rashid"^ s power in Najd, In 1894 Shaikh Jasim sought an inter- 
view with Ibn-Rashid, which was refused for fear of the Turks ; and in 
1 896, as already mentioned, the Shaikh at the req^uest of Ibn-R-ashid 
caused restitution of animals raided to be made by one tribe of Qatar to 
another. 

When Hail declined and Riyadh obtained the ascendancy in Central 
Arabia, Shaikh Jasim, in his later years a convinced Wahhabi and during 
most ot his Iffe a bitter enemy of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, had no 
difficulty in adax3ting himself to the change and began to send money and 
other gifts annually to Ibn-Sa^ud ; but his views in this respect were not 
shared by his brother Shaikh A hmad. A visit paid by Abdul 'AzTz, son of 
the Wahhabi Amir, in the summer of 1905 to districts adjoining Qatar 
brought out the divergence of opinion in the Al Thani family very clearly : 
for, while Shaikh Jasim sent the Amir a letter of welcome, with $ 8,000 
in cash and a presenii of rines and rice, and himself visited him at the 
wells of Araiq, Shaikh Ahmad warned him that any attempt orx his 
part to cross the border of Qatar would be opposed by the united forces of 
Dohah and Abu Dhabi. 
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CHAPTEE V. 


HISTORY OF BAHRAIN.* 

Early History, 1602-1783. 

In ti’acing the course of events in Bahrain it is unnecessary to go 
back beyond 160^^ about 'which year the Portuguese were expelled from 
the islands by the f Persians ; the ruined fort on the northern coast of 
the main island, known at the present day as QaPat-al-'^Ajaj, is a relic 
of the Portuguese occupation. 

After this the Persians appear to have retained possession for a con- 
siderable time; and in 16^^ they must have had a military dep6t in 
Bahrain, for they brought thence a quantity of the gunpowder which 
they expended in the siege of Hormuz. 

In or about 1718 a descent was made on Bahrain by the Arabs of 
Masqat, then governed by Sultan -bin- Saif II, an Imam of the Ya^arabi 


* The only authorities in regard to the recent history of Bahrain are the records of 
the Government of Iniia and compilations based thereon, among which may be men- 
tioned Bombay Selections, XXIV, 1856 ; a Brecis of Correspondence regarding the 
Affairs of the Persian G-ulJ, 18011853, by Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 1906; a Precis of 
Bahrain Affairs, 1854*1904, by the same, 1904 ; a Precis of Turkish Expansion on 
the Arab Littoral, by the same, 1904 ; a Precis of Katar Affairs, by the same, 1904 ; 
and the annual Administration Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. For 
Agreements, etc., relating to Bahrain the reader is referred to Aitchison’s Treaties, 
and for details of British naval action and similar matters to Low’s JUstm^y of the 
Indian Navy, 1877. Palgrave's Central and Eastern Arabia, 1855, 
of the state of affairs in Bahrain in 1862-1863. The authorities for early events (1600- 
1800} are the san3e as those cited for the corresponding period in the footnote to the 
title of Chapter First. 

t in this and in most other places where “ Persians ” are mentioned in connection 
with Bahrein affairs, the term must he understood to mean “ subjects of the Persian 
Government/' Persian subjects employed by their Government in matters at Bahrain 
have generally been Arabs of the Bushehr and Kangun neighbourhoods. 
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dynasty ; it is not clear whether the Bahrain islands were then derelict 
or whether a Persian garrison held them ; but in either case the invaders 
seem to have had little difficulty in establishing their j)ow’er. The “’Omani 
occupation seems to have lasted for a short time only^ and it is said to 
have been brought to an end by the voluntary removal from their homes 
of the indigenous population^ who emigrated to other places in order 
to escape foreign oppression. 

At the middle of the 1 Sth century the Huw^alah Arahs^ at the present 
day still strongly represented in the islands^ were the chief resident tribe 
and controlled the politics of the archipelago ; but in 175.S they were so 
much divided among themselves by feuds that the conquest of the islands 
appeared likely to prove an easy task for any foreign invader. 

Apparently in that very year^ invited by the local situation^ Shaikh 
Nasir^ the ruler of Bushehr under the Persian Government; made a 
descent upon Bahrain and; with the assistance of Mir Nasir^ chief of Rig; 
established his own authority there. In this manner the islands again 
became a dependency; at least in name; of Persia. 

In 1755; partly because of his failure to pay 5;0Q0 Tumans on 
account of the revenues of Bahrain during the three years that it 
had been in his possession; Shaikh Nasir was imprisoned by the Vakil 
Karim Khan at Shiraz ; and in 1767 the Vakil seems to have insisted 
that he should pay 4;000 Tumans a year on account of Bushehr and 
Bahrain together. 

There is no information regarding the internal affairs of Bahrain 
during the Persian occupation established in 1753. In 1771 pirates of 
Kharag; having captured two ships under British colours — with several 
others — in the Gulf below Bushehr; carried their prizes to Bahrain and 
kept them there until they found an opportunity of removing them to Klg, 
In 1779 a certain Shaikh Nasir of Bahrain; who brought with him a 
vessel of his owU; took part in the recovery of Bushehr; on behalf of 
Shaikh Nasir of that towU; from one Baqir Khan into whose hands it had 
fallen. These affairs, which hardly concern Bahrain, are related in full 
in their proper places. 
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English and other foreign views in regard to Bahrain. 

1602-1783. 


Bahrain wae one of the first places in the Persian Gulf to attract the 
attention of the representatives of the English East India Company. 
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1700-01. 


1752. 


Thomas Ald^’orth^ appointed chief of the Surat Factory on its founda- 
tion at the beginning of 1613, was soon engaged in a search for new 
markets outside India, and reported upon Bahrain, during his first year 
of office, in the following terms ; find there is a seaport town called 
Bareyn, whereunto a ship of 2 or 8 - hundred tons may come, and I 
understand this country spends much cloth, for the Venetians bring it 
overland and so carry vrith them again all sorts of Persian Silks, which 
trade is, as it were, offered us, and surely I think in short time will be 
able to vent as much cloth as Suratt/^ 

The Company soon after this selected Jashk, and subsequently 
Bandar ‘’Abbas, as their port in the Persian Gulf ; but occasional 
references to Bahrain continue to occur in their records, as for example in 
1625, when some information regarding the pearl fishery with its head- 
quarters in Hahrain was extracted from Portuguese deserters. 

In 1700-01, when, after a brief re-approchemeiit, the relations of the 
Old East India Company with the Persian Government had again become 
unsatisfactory, it was suggested by Mr. Owen, the Company's Agent in 
Persia, that, if in future it should become necessary for the Company to 
employ force for the preservation of their privileges and trade in Persia, 
it would be expedient to take possession of the Island of Barrein near 
Bassorah, a station which would not only afford a proportion of Persian 
produce, but enable the Company'^s cruisers to overawe the trade, 

In 1751, when an attack on Bandar *’ Abbas was feared, the 
Company‘’s representatives there asked that they might be authorised to 
remove elsewhere and pointed out that the present was ^^a fine opportu- 
nity of seizing the Persian Fleet and settling at Bahreen; but 

the Bombay Presidency in reply to these proposals, while they sanctioned 
a temporary transfer of the hactory to some other place, strictly forbade 
any interference with Persian vessels . 

In 175*2,“^ the project of a removal from Bandar^ Abbas being still 
under consideration, enquiries were made in regard to various possible 
new locations: and Mr. F. Wood, the Company'^s Agent, reported in 
these terms on Bahrain ; I can get no better intelligence relating to 
“ the Island of Bahreen, than its being' a place held in superstitious 
veneration by the Hoolah Arabs, and that it is very fertile, abound- 
ing wdth Springs and fresh water, but both the Air and W ater are 
extremely unwholesome according to the Account of several Persons 
"%hp have been formerly Inhabitants of that Place."" Eventually, in 
1763, Bushehr was chosen in preference to Bahrain as the base of the 
Company's operations in the Persian Gulf, just as Jashk had been 
selected a centTiry and a half before. 
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When the Dutch under Baron Kniphausen formed a settlement on 
Kharag at the end of 1753; it was strongly suspected that they meant 
to seize Bahrain; and the suspicion for some time continued to he enter-^ 
tained ; but; if they harboured the design thus attributed to theni; they 
took no steps to carry it into eflEect. 


Conquest of Bahrain from the Persians by the Arabs, 1783. 

The recent history of Bahrain may be said to date from 1783; in 
which year the Persians; then in possession; were expelled from the islands. 
The Arab horde which drove them out was led by the Shaikhs of the 
‘'Utub but it included contingents from numerous tribes of the 
Arabian mainland. 

The conflict in Bahrain may have been provoked by Persian 
aggression upon Zubarah, a flourishing settlement on the adjacent 
coast of Qatar which had been founded a few years previously by Wthi 
settlers from the port of -Kuwait. This place Shaikh Nasir; Governor of 
Bushehr and Bahrain under the Persians; was commissioned by Karim 
KhaU; Zand; to reduce ; and as early as 1777, ajpparently; some attempt 
was made by him to carry out his instructions. 

After the death of Karim KhaU; the power of Persia as a (Government 
being for the time paralysed; the Arabs of Zubarah retaliated; probably 
in 178^; by a descent on the Island of Bahrain ; they defeated Shaikh 
Is asir in the field; drove him to his fort; plundered and destroyed the 
town of Manamah; and took possession of a Bushehr vessel with which 
they retired to Zubarah. 

As related in the history of Qatar; a counter-attack was next made 
upon the ‘^Utub of Zubarah by the Shaikh of Bushehr with, the aid of 
supporters from Ras-al-Khaimah and Hormuz ; but it was ignominiously 
repulsed. A message from Shaikh iNasir informing his soU; who had 
been left in charge of Bahrain; of the defeat of the Persians and urging 
him to hold out resolutely in Bahrain, was meanwhile intercepted at sea 
by a fleet of six large vessels and a number of boats despatched by the 
■"Utub of Kuwait to the relief of their kinsmen at Zubarah ; and this 
expedition; having changed their destination; ran to Manamah; seized 
and set fire to the towu; and shut the Persian garrison up in the citadel. 
The northern ^Utub were joined in Bahrain; as quickly as the available 
means of transport would admit; by the '’Utub of Zubarah and Ruwais 
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and hr contingents from vaiious tribes of Qatai’^ among them A1 
Musallam from Hii'wailah^ Al from Fn-wairat^ Sudan from 

Dohah; Al Bu Ainainfrom Wakrah^ Kibisahfrom Khor Hassan^ Sulutah 
from Dohahj Manana'’ah from Abu Dhaluf, Sadah from RuTrais^ Al Bu 
Kuwarah from Sumaismah^ and Na'^im Bedouins from the interior of the 
promontory. The Bahrain Islands were quickly occupied by the invaders ; 
and the Persian garrison of the Manamah fort^ after a siege of 
about two months’ duration^ capitulated on the 28th of July 1783 and 
were allowed to return to Bushehr, 


Events from the foundation of the Bahrain Shaikhdom to the 
first attack on Bahrain by the Saiyid of ’Oman 1783-1800. 
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Bahrain was thus transformed from a Persian dependency into an 
Arab principality governed by Shaikhs of the Al Khalifah section of the 
’Utub. The Jalahimah section of the tribe, who had once before 
separated themselves from the rest of the ’Utub in Qatar and who now 
considered themselves unfairly treated by the majority in Bahrain, shortly 
took their departure for the mainland, leaving the Al Khalifah in 
undisputed possession of the new conquest. The disappointed Jalahimah 
were at this time under the leadership of four brothers, sons of a deceased 
Shaikh named Jabir ; and one of these, named Rahmah, was destined to 
achieve great notoriety and to become the scourge of the Al Khalifah of 
Bahrain, 

The Persian Government, or rather the Arab Shaikhs representing 
them in the Gulf, could not at once reconcile themselves to the loss of 
Bahrain. During the latter part of the year 1783 preparations were on 
foot for an expedition on a large scale by the Shaikhs of Bushehr and 
Hormuz, assisted by Persian troops and by the Shaikh of the Qawasim, 
against Zubarah and Kuwait ; but no armament actually sailed, Again, 
in February 1785, the fleets of Bushehr and Rig rendezvoused at Kangun, 
where a small land force had already arrived from Shiraz, to await the 
Shaikhs of Hormuz and Eas-al-Khaimah ; but the death of "'Ali Murad 
Khan of Shiraz dispelled the danger which thus threatened the Al 
Khalifah of Bahrain. During the next few years, while the Shiraz 
Government laboured under domestic difficulties, the Shaikhs of Bahrain 
remained unmolested; and in 1798 they were still able to lend effectual 
aid to the Shaikh of Bushehr in affairs upon the Persian coast. 
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The conquest of Bahrain by the ^ Utub gave a great impulse to the 
trade of the islands^ for the Arab immigrants soon acquired a mercantile 
fleet and became the principal carriers of goods between Masqat, at this 
time the chief local emporium, and Basrah and the places on the western 
coast of the Gulf. There no import duties in Bahrain under the first 
’Atbi Shaikhs, and the interests of merchants were carefully protected. 
The pearl trade of the Persian Gulf was at this period almost entirely 
controlled by the people of Bahrain 3 and their annual imports from India, 
valued at 10 lakhs of rupees, were paid for by means of pearls^, chiefly 
through the market of Masqat. 


Growth of 
trade, 1783- 
90. 


First attack by the Saiyid of 'Oman on Bahrain, 1799-1802. 


Throughout a whole generation following this short era of peace, the 
independence of Bahrain was more than once in serious jeoiDardy ; but 
the cause, at this later time, was less the assertion by Persia of claims 
to sovereignty than the ambition of Saiyid Sultan and Saiyid Sa^id of 
Masqat to annex, without any shadow of right, the comparatively rich 
and valuable islands of Bahrain. 

In 1799 Saiyid Sultan of Masqat, not without encouragement from the 
Persian governor of Shiraz, declared war ag-ainst the ^Utub of Bahrain ; this 
he did ostensibly on the ground of their refusing to recognise a tax or due 
which he claimed the right to levy on all vessels passing Masqat, but really 
with the object of conquering Bahrain. The marine of the AI Khalifah 
seems to have consisted at this time of three large vessels only, all of which 
were captured at sea, while returning from India, by the navy of Masqat ; 
but Saiyid Sultan did not as yet venture to land in Bahrain. The ^Utub, 
alarmed by bis proceedings, opened a correspondence with Shaikh Nasir of 
Busbehr, who received their advances with alacrity and, on their offering 
to become tributary to Persia, proceeded privately to Bahrain and received 
from them an instalment of revenue on account of the past year. 
The ^Utub seem to have stated to the Persians on this occasion that 
Bahrain had once belonged to the Turkish Government, out of whose 
possession it had passed about seventy years previously.^ 

In 1800 the ruler of ^ Masqat invaded Bahrain, capturing 26 of the 
leading families, whom he deported to Masqat, and establishing an 
^Omani garrison in a fort at ‘'Arad on Muharraq Island. Some of the 

* This was of course incorrect. The Turks temporarily established themselves in 
Bahrain iu 1559, but they were again expelled by the Portuguese in the same year. 
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chiefs of the defeated ^Utub took refuge on this occasion at Zubarah, 
and others at Kuwait, to which last place Saiyid Sultan apparently 
pursued them. At his departure the Saiyid left his youthful 
sou Salim, with whom he associated a reliable adviser, in charge of his 
interests in Bahrain j but the position of the “^Omanis there was precarious, 
and in 1801, not long after the sailing of the SaiykVs fleet, they were 
invested in ^Arad by the ^Utub and compelled to surrender and to 
evacuate Bahrain. 

In the following year, having obtained some assistance from Bushehr 
by permission of the Persian ruler of Shiraz, Saiyid Sultan again landed 
in Bahrain and successfully engaged the ‘^Utub j but the latter had now 
secured the suxoport of the Wahhabis, whose outposts by this time 
threatened the land frontiers of the “’Oman Sultanate; and in these 
circumstances the ruler of Masqat seems to have found it expedient to 
abandon his enterprise and return home. 


Events from the first to the second attack hy the Saiyid of 
'Oman on Bahrain, 1802-1816. 
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After these events the 'Utub of Bahrain succumbed for a time, hut 
reluctantly, to the influence of the Wahhabis. In 1803, at the biddins* 
of the Wahhabi Amir, they sent their subjects to cruise against the 
people of Masqat at a season when they should have been more profitably 
engaged in pearl-diving, and suffered a heavy defeat at sea ; and in 1805,, 
during a dynastic dispute in the •^Oman Sultanate, a fleet largely ^Atbi 
proceeded to Masqat, apparently to watch events there in the Wahhabi 
interest. In 1805, however, the Shaikhs of Bahrain were inclined to join 
Saiyid Badar of Masqat in an attack on the Qawasim, of which the real 
object was to destroy the local influence of the Wahhabis; and their 
disposition towards the Saiyid had become so favourable that they now 
paid him at Masqat the dues which they had formerly withheld. In the 
same year they proposed that the Bombay Government should, by 
promising the occasional assistance of one or two vessels of war in 
Bahrain, place them in a position to defy the Wahhabis, — a request 
to which the British authorities, though it was recommended for accept- 
ance by Captain Seton, the Political Resident at Masqat, and supported 
by the 'Athi Shaikhs of Kuwait and Zubarah, were unable to agree ; 
and in 1809 they ventured to disregard a summons by the Wahhabi 
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Amir to join with the Qawasim in a naval attack upon Basrah and upon 
their own ^Athi brethren at Kuwait. 

In 1810 the Wahhabi Government, who had lately strengthened 
their position in the Persian Gulf by entering into arrangements with 
Eahmah-bin-Jabir, the head of the dissident Jalahimah section and the 
most influential personage at the time in Qatar, appointed an agent or 
Wakil to superintend on their behalf the administration of Bahrain, Hasa 
and Qatar j this individual was named '^Abdullah“bin-'’Ufaisan, and his 
usual residence appears to have been in Bahrain. The authority of the 
^Atbi Shaikhs in local matters was maintained ; but they vreve obliged to 
pay tribute through the Wakil, and Wahhabi teachers were stationed in 
the principality to convert the people to the reformed doctrines. 

In ISll, however, embarrassments having arisen upon his western 
frontier in consequence of the gradual advance of the Egyptians upon 
that side, the Wahhabi Amir reduced his garrisons in Bahrain and 
Zubarah ; and Saiyid Sa^id of Masqat immediately profited by the opportu- 
nity to attack both places. Zubarah was burnt, and in Bahrain the W ahhabi 
Wakil was taken prisoner and the ^Utub were restored to power, but in 
subordination — so Saiyid Sa^id afterwards declared — to Masqat, In 
the same year a desperate action was fought at sea between the ‘^Utub 
of Bahrain and Rahmah-bin-Jabir, of which the result was favomable to 
the Shaikhs of Bahrain. 

In 1813 the ^Utub of Bahrain, whose interests at this time coincided 
with those of the Saiyid of Masqat, volunteered to join the latter at 
Dibai with a fleet of 15 or 20 sail and a force of 2,000 men for an 
expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah ; but they did not fulfil their 
undertaking. The unexpected failure of Saiyid Sa^id'^s attack in that 
year upon the Qasimi stronghold may have been due, in part, to their 
defection. 


Second attack by the Saiyid of 'Oman on Bahrain, 1816. 


Towards the year 1816 some revulsions of feeling affected the powers 
interested in Bahrain, and new combinations were formed. The 
’Utub of the islands now sought the protection of the W'ahhabis 
and entered into a friendship with the Qawasim, while Rahmah-bin- 
Jabir ranged himselE under the standard of Masqat, 
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On the 19th of July 1816^ news having been received of the sailino* 
of an expedition from Masqat against Ras-al-Khaimah and Bahrain, 
Lieutenant Hruce, Political Resident at Bushehr, arrived in Bahrain, 
where he had an interview with Abdullah- bin- Ahmad, the Shaikh of 
the principality. The Shaikh, to whom the Saiyid had held out a threat 
that British ships of war would participate in the attack on Bahrain and 
that the ports of British India would he closed to the ^Utub so long as 
they were at enmity with himself, complained to Lieutenant Bruce that 
the treaty between Masqat and Bahrain had been wantonly broken by 
Saiyid Sa'^id, who had treacherously seized 15 Bahraini vessels and their 
cargoes off Masqat. On being assured of the neutrality and even friendship 
of Britain — of which the Resident apparently undertook to convince 
him by the conclusion of an informal agreement not authorised 
by Government— ‘^Abdullah-hin-Ahmad declared himself able to 
hold his owm, at least with Wahhabi assistance, against any force which 
might be brought against him ; and the event fully justified his 
opinion, 

Saiyid Sa'^id, who was now approaching Bahrain, on his ]part 
professed, in a correspondence with the Resident, that he was comi)elled 
to act against the “’Utah by their repudiation of his suzerainty, 
which they had admitted in 1811, by their alliance with the Wahhabis, 
and by their indulgence in piratical practices. He turned a deaf ear to 
the dissuasion of the British representative, and he even neglected to 
answer a letter in which British mediation was offered. 

The Masqat armament, to which three Bushehr vessels were added 
by order of the Persian Government of Shiraz and which was 
strengthened by Arab contingents from the Persian ports of Kangun 
and “"Asalu, arrived on the scene a few days after Lieutenant Bruce^s 
departure from Bahrain, A landing was immediately effected by the 
^Omanis on the Island of Muharraq ; but, in an engagement which 
followed, the invaders were signally defeated with the loss of two near 
relations of Saiyid Sa-^id, one of whom was his younger brother Hamad. 

The oaiyid with his fleet then crossed the Gulf to Kangun to take 
on hoard 1,000 musketeers and 400 irregular horse whom the Persian 
Governoi -General of Pars had undertaken to provide on an understanding 
that, should the troops be embarked and the expedition then fail or 
be abandoned, the ruler of Masqat would defray the expenses incurred 
and in future remit an annual Pishkash to Shiraz, and that other- 
wise, in case of the islands, being taken, the Saiyid should pay 10,000 
Tumans a year ever after to the Governor-General of Pars. After some 
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time, however, Saiyid Sa^id discovered that the Persians really intended 
to seize him by treachery and carry him a prisoner to Shiraz, so 
he abandoned the idea o£ accepting their assistance and returned home. 
Soon afterwards a Persian emissary arrived in Bahrain, by name 
Sikandar Khan, who accepted presents from the Shaikhs of Bahrain for 
the Prince of Shiraz and conferred on them in return Persian robes of 
honour. Some political understanding, also, was probably arranged at the 
same time ; but it cannot have been one of any consequence. 

In 1817 Rahmah-bin-Jabir visited Masqat and would fain have 
persuaded the Saiyid to equip another expedition against Bahrain ; but 
he found Sa’id’s attention engrossed by domestic difficulties. 


Close connection between the ’Utub and the Qawasim, 1817-1819. 


The attitude of the Shaikh of Bahrain, whose plausible assurances 
in 1816, backed as they were by an invitation to open a direct trade 
between India and Bahrain, had comdnced the Resident of his attachment 
to commerce and his aversion for piracy, now became extremely unsatis- 
factory ; and he was shown to be assisting, with grain and every other 
kind of store, the piratical Qawasim, who hourly frequented the ports 
of the island,^^ and with whom he had now formed an alliance. In 1817 
Lieutenant Bruce was constrained to report that Bahrain, which had 
become the principal mart for property plundered by jrirates and the 
main dep6t from which the Qawasim drew their supplies of rice and 
dates, could itself hardly be regarded otherwise than as a piratical settle- 
ment, especially as numbers of the inhabitants were accustomed to proceed 
to Ras-al-Khaimah and there to enlist as temporary members of bucca- 
neering crews. At this time craft engaged in piracy generally landed 
their booty direct in Bahrain, whence a portion of it was carried over 
to Bushehr and other places on the Persian coast by vessels belonging 
to Kuwait, Nevertheless, on the appearance of the Egyptians in Hasa 
about the end of 1818, Shaikh "Abdullah appears to have offered to 
provide them with sea transport for a force that they proposed to send 
against Ras-al-Khaimah and the other piratical ports. 

In February 1819, a report having been received that several Indian 
women had been brought from Ras-al-Khaimah and sold in the 
Bahrain bazaar as slaves, H.M.S. Eden,"" Captain Loch, with H.M.S. 
'' Conway "" and the H.E.I, Company"s cruisers Benares,"" Mercury 
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and Antelope/'’ were despatched to Bahrain for an enquiry into the 
matter. The report was not substantiated, but Captain Loch succeeded 
in obtaining, by an exchange of prisoners through the Shaikh of 
Bahrain, the liberation of 17 Indian women who were held in captivity 
by the Qawasim at Ras-al-Khaimah ; and, before his departure from 
Bahrain, he persuaded the Shaikh to execute an agreement for preventing 
the sale of captured British property in his dominions, — an agreement 
whichj unfortunately, the Shaikh afterwards treated as if^it did not exist. 

During his "stay in Bahrain Captain Loch received information from 
the British Residency Agent, a native, that a squadron of Qasimi vessels 
was lying in the ‘^southern anchorage — perhaps Khor-al-Qalai^ah ; 
and immediately, without paying sufficient attention to the assertions 
of the Shaikh and his ministers that the crews were not Qawasim but 
Bani Yas, or to the advice of the East India Company's officers, he sent a 
boat expedition under cover of the Antelope to take possession. The 
vessels, which were boarded and captured after a stout resistance, were 
wrecked in being brought out of the anchorage ; the Shaikh of Bahrain 
professed great indignation at violation of the neutrality of his port ; and 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, to whom or to whose subjects the vessels were 
afterwards proved to belong, made a claim for reparation on the Bombay 
Government which, it is believed, was admitted and satisfied in respect 
both of property and of lives lost. 


Bahrain affairs in connection with the British expedition against 
Ras-al-Khaimah, 1819-1820. 
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When in 1819 an expedition was despatched from Bombay against 
tbe piratical stronghold of Ras-al-Khaimab, the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to Bahrain was defined as one of complete abstention 
from interference between rival claimants to possession ; and it was 
resolved to inform tbe ^Atbi Shaikh that, so long as be restrained his 
subjects from piracy, he would reap the advantages of a friendly neutrality 
on the part of Britain, whereas, should a piratical spirit manifest itself in 
Bahrain, the same measures of coercion would be applied to tbe "’Utub 
as to the Qawasim. The conclusion with the Shaikh of an engagement 
similar to that negotiated by Mr. Bruce in the year 181 6,'^*’ which 
would assure the ^Utub of the benevolence of British intentions, was also 
contemplated by Government. From tbe general line of action thus 
marked out there seems to have been no deviation. 
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The idea of transferring Bahrain to Saiyid Sa"id of Masqat, which 
had at first been entertained, was thus definitely set aside ; but the 
Saiyid himself did not neglect to make use of his temporary close 
connection with the British at Eas-al-Khaimah for the purpose of 
advancing his interests in Bahrain. The crippling of their allies, the 
Qawasim, was a severe blow to the ^Utub of Bahrain, who moreover 
suspected that the ruler of Masqat was encouraged and supported 
in his designs by the British Government ; and so impressed were the 
Persians with the probability of the Saiyid'^s success on this occasion 
that at the beginning of 182^0 the Government of Pars, who had 
recently rather hung back in the matter, began to beg him to convey 
their troops to Bahrain ; and the Prince Governor of Shiraz, when 
these applications failed, actually addressed himself to the commander 
of the British expedition and requested the loan of four or fi^^e transports, 
— a demand which, needless to say, was refused. An active share was 
taken in the Persian preparations by the ^Atbi freebooter Kahmah-bin- 
Jabir, formerly of Khor Hassan in Qatar, who was now domiciled at 
Dammam in Hasa. 

When, early in January 182^0, Saiyid Sa^id parted from Sir W. 
Grant Keir at Ras-al-Khaimah, it was believed that he would immediately 
attack Bahrain without depending on any except his own resources, and 
this he may have intended to do ; but the Al Khalifah, now thoroughly 
alarmed, anticipated action on his part by making full submission through 
an agent whom they sent to Masqat. The terms arranged were that 
the ^Utub of Bahrain should pay an annual tribute of $30,000 to His 
Highness, while he should release certain Atbi Shaikhs whom he had 
detained and restore some Bahraini vessels and other property which he 
had taken at sea on their way from India. Both parties appear to 
have stipulated for a guarantee of this arrangement by the British 
Government, but none was apparently, obtained ; later, however, an 
instalment of $12/,000 seems to have been actually remitted by the 
^TJtub to Masqat on account of the promised tribute ; and as to the 
fact of the tribute having been promised, at least, there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

Some ten Qasimi craft which were liable to destruction by the 
British armament at Eas-al-Khaimah having taken refuge in Bahrain, 
Captain Loch was despatched from Ras-al-Khaimah with H.M.S. ^^Eden’'^ 
and H.M.S. Curlew*’'’ to demand their surrender. This on the 
17th of January 18^0 he obtained, as also an agreement by the Shaikh 
not to admit any more boats of the same character into his port until 
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authorised to do so by the British authorities. The agreement^ it 
is obvious^ was merely temporary^ and jit must Lave been meant to 
facilitate the destruction of piratical craft which was then proceeding upon 
the whole Pirate Coast. 

On the 5th of February 1820 a Preliminary Treaty of Peace, binding 
Salman-bin-Ahmad and ‘'Abdullah-bin- Ahmad, Shaikhs of Bahrain, to 
XDrevent the sale of plundered goods, likewise the supply of Inecessaries to 
pirates, at places in their dominions and to deliver up all Indian 
prisoners, was executed at Sharjah by Saiyid ^ Abdul Jalil, a Wakil 
representing the Shaikhs. 

Finally, as guaranteed to them in this Preliminary Treaty, the 
Shaikhs were admitted to the benefits of the General Treaty of Peace. 
It was signed by their agent at Sharjah on the same day as the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty, and by the Shaikhs themselves in Bahrain on the 23rd of 
February 1820 . 


Events from the British expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah to 
the third and last attack on Bahrain by the Saiyid of ^Ornan, 
1820 - 1828 . 
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The engagements with the British Government into which the “^Atbi 
Shaikhs had entered were, upon the whole, satisfactorily observed ; and 
it was not found necessary for cruisers to watch the ports of Bahrain, 
during the next few years, as those of the Pirate Coast were watched. 
Shaikh ^Abdullah-hin- Ahmad, on his part, went so far as to claim 
that the General Treaty of Peace established relations of protection and 
dependence between the British Government and himself ; but tbis 
impression Lieutenant McLeod, the Political Resident, was careful to 
remove, while on a visit to Bahrain in 1 823. A British marine survey 
of the waters surrounding and lying to the east of Bahrain was in pro- 
gress at this time, and was assisted by all the superior and inferior chiefs 
concerned to the best of their ability. 

At the end of 1822 a boat belonging to Bushehr was seized by a 
Bahrain Batil on account of a claim which the owner of the latter 
entertained against the Shaikh of I^ushehr ; and, the case at first 
appearing to be one of piracy, the BaLil and her crew were captured in 
the Shatt-al-^Arab by H.M.S. ‘"Sophie"" and conveyed to Bombay. 
In this ease the Shaikh of Bahrain made no attempt to shield his 
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subjects^ whom he admitted to have been guilty of an impropriety; but 
the charge of piracy was not established in the court of the 
Recorder of Bombay ; and; the accused Bahrainis and their vessels having 
been released; a suitable explanation was made to the Shaikhs 

In August 1825 a case occurred of petty aggression by a Bahrain 
Baghlah at Mokha upon a vessel belonging to that port ; but a little 
latei'; on the arrival of the offending Baghlah at M asqat; the matter was 
easily settled by the intervention of the British authorities. 

During this period not a single serious infringement of the maritime 
peace by Bahrain subjects was reported. 

In the summer of 1821 the Bahrain islands were ravaged by Cholera. 
Pour thousand persons^ it was said; perished. 

An extraordinary and unauthorised agreement; relating to the 
affairs of Persia in the Persian Gulf generally and therefore more fullj’- 
discussed in the history of the Persian Coast; was signed at Shiraz on 
the 30th of August 1822 by Captain W. Bruce, Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, on behalf of Britain; and by Mirza Zaki Khan, Minister to 
the Prince Governor of Shiraz, on the part of Persia. 

With regard to Bahrain the Agreement laid down that the islands 
had always been subordinate to the Government of Pars, against whose 
authority the ^Atbi Shaikhs had lately become rebellious ; that the flag 
assigned to the ^Utub of Bahrain under the General Treaty of Peace with 
Britain in 1820 should accordingly, if already granted, be withdrawn ; 
that no assistance should in future be rendered by Britain to the ^ Utub 
of Bahrain ; and that, on the contrary, the British Government should, 
if requested, assist the Persians against Bahrain with one or two 
vessels of war. In other words the title of Persia to possession of 
Bahrain was explicitly admitted. Captain Bruce, in accepting these 
conditions, appears to have been actuated by a belief that a demonstration 
against Bahrain, which the Prince Governor of Shiraz was believed to 
contemplate, would probably be successful ; and he held that, in any case, 
the Island of Bahrain reverting again under the authority of Persia 
^^will tend more to the tranquillity of the Arabian side of the Gulf than 
almost any other act, and will at once do away with the petty acts of 
aggression and retaliation existing between the different branches of 
^'the Beni Attabee Arabs.*'^ 

The views of the Resident were not shared by the Government of 
Bombay, who at once, in clear and emphatic terms, disavowed to the 
Governnaent of Pars the action of their representative at Bushehr. and, as 
a further mark of their disapprobation, removed Captain Bruce from his 
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appointment and recalled him to India. With reference chiefly to the 
clause of the Agreement that affected Bahrain^ the Bombay Govern- 
ment remarked : It acknowledges the King of Persians title of Bahrain, 
of wdiich there is not the least proof and which the British Government 
cannot assert without injuring the pretensions of the Imaum and the 
Attabees. It promises our aid against every power j)Ossessed of an 
island in the Gulf^ and expressly against the Attabees^ to whom we are 
bound by a treaty of friendship, and with whose conduct we have every 
reason to be satisfied/^ According to a report b}^ Major G. "Willoek, the 
British representative at Tabriz, the Shah (also, whilst refusing his 
accordance to the stipulations, expressed his displeasure that the Prince 
of Shiraz should have entered into any engagements with the British 
Government without his knowledge and injunctions."^^ 

In the course of an important tour along the Arab coast, undertaken 
by speeial order of Government, Lieutenant McLeod, the successor 
of Captain Bruce, landed on the 27th of January 1823 at Manamah, where 
he was hospitably entertained by the Shaikhs of Bahrain. The chief 
object of his ^usit was to reassure the Shaikhs in regard to Captain 
Bruce^s unfortunate Agreement, by informing them that it w^as of no 
effect, and that no change of policy was contemplated by Government ; 
but the case was also discussed of the Bahrain Batil which had been seized 
by H.M.vS. Sophie and carried to Bombay on account of a technical 
piracy committed on a Bushehr vessel in the Shatt-at-'^Arab, Shaikh 
^xAbdullah, the younger of the joint chiefs, who with a majority of the 
^Utub of the principality resided on Muharraq Island, was found to be in 
virtual charge of the state ; his elder brother Salman, who was now 
a very old man and was represented in most matters by his son Khalifah, 
had retired to spend the remainder of his days in Rifa^-ash-Sharqi on 
the main island, where the Resident had an interview" with him also. 
Lieutenant McLeod reported that the authority of the Shaikhs of 
Bahrain in their own dominions did not appear to be so absolute as 
might have been expected, and that it was borne with much reluctance 
by the inhabitants of the islands.*'*^ Sons and servants already appeared 
to encroach upon the functions properly belonging to the Shaikhs alone 
The death of Shaikh Salman occurred two years later, in 1825, when 
his son Khalifah succeeded to a half share of the net revenue of the 
principality ; but Shaikh ^Abdullah, though the concurrence of his 
nephew in aU acts of government was theoretically required, contrived 
to retain the entire executive power in his own hands. 

The feud between Rahmah-bin-Jahir, chief of the dissident 
Jalahimah ^Utub, and the Shaikhs of Bahrain was, until its termination 
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by the death of the former, a source of constant unrest. Indeed Captain 
Bruce appears to have been betrayed into his maladroit concessions 
to the Prince Governor of Shiraz partly by irritation at the petty warfare 
to which the enmity between the A1 Khalifah and. the Jalahimah gave 
rise. 

At the beginning of 182^ both sides appealed to the British author- 
ities to mediate, — a request which was at once granted on condition that 
the British Government should not be understood to guarantee the 
observance by either party of such terms as might be arranged. An 
interview took place betweeen '’Abdullab-bin- Ahmad and Eabmah-bin- 
Jabir at BasJdu in the presence of Colonel Kennett, the Acting 
Political Agent at that place ; but the differences of the chiefs proved 
at this time to the irreconeileable Prom the fruitless meeting at 
Basidu Shaikh ^Abdullah returned to Bahrain, while Rahmah proceeded to 
Masqat to lay his grievances before his friend and ally, Saijdd Sa^id ; the 
only result of this movement, however, was that a few months later the 
ruler of Masqat informed the British Resident that he considered Rahmah 
to be an altogether unreliable character and declined to accept a respon- 
sibility for the actions of that chief which the ' Government ot India 
wished to fix upon him. 

In 1 828 earnest but still unsuccessful efforts were made by Lieutenant 
McLeod to bring the principal disputants into accord. 

At length, on the 24th of February 1824, an agreement was signed 
ill Bahrain before Colonel E. G. Stannus, Political Resident, by Sbaikli 
^Abdullah and Rahmah-bin-Jabir, by which they undertook to be at peace 
with one another for the future upon ceriain conditions, principally the 
withdrawal by Ptahmah of his protection from the A1 Bu Samait tribe 
and the indemnification by him of Bahrain subjects for certain losses 
which he had inflicted on them. This peace, which seems to have been 
observed by both parties for nearly two years, ultimately broke down ; in 
1825 an attempt was made by the Resident, but without success, to effect 
an accommodation between the Shaikh of Bahrain and the Al Bu Samait ; 
and in the war which was then renewed, the blind and aged Rahmah^ as 
related in the history of Hasa, perished in an extraordinary and drainatic 
manner by his own act. 

In 1820, as we have seen, the Shaikhs of Bahrain submitted to the 
ruler of Masqat and undertook to pay him an annual tribute, of which 
one instalment was actually discharged; but by 1822, if not earlier, 
they had ceas 3 cl to observe their engagements. In August 1822, 
when a naval attack on Bahrain by Saiyid 8a''id appeared imminent 
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letters were addressed by the Governor of Bombay to him and to his 
opponent^ Shaikh '’Abdullah, deprecating war and suggesting to both 
sides that the tribute claimed should be rendered by the ’Utub if it were 
of ancient origin and had been regularly paid, and that otherwise the 
demand for it should be withdrawn by the ^ Omani sovereign. In the 
spring of 18^3, when rumours of a combined attack to be made on 
Bahrain by the Persian Government, the ruler of Masqat, and the 
Qasimi Shaikh were current, the Government of Bombay addressed 
Major Willock, the British representative at Tehran, requesting him 
to dissuade the Persians from disturbing the tranquillity of the Gulf; 
and in 1825, when, on the death of Shaikh Salman of Bahrain, Saiyid 
Sa^id proceeded to champion the claim of his sons to supreme power as 
against their uncle Shaikh 'Abdullah, a strong personal remonstrance was 
addressed to His Highness of Masqat by the Governor of Bombay. 


Third and last attack by the Saiyid of 'Oman upon Bahrain, 1828, 


Preparations 
at Masqat 
and in 
Bahrain, 

J line — 
October 
1828. 


About June 1828 a report became current that Saiyid Sa^id of 
Masqat was collecting ships and men for a fresh attack upon Bahrain ; 
hut it was immediately contradicted by the Saiyid himself^ who even 
sent an envoy with presents and a reassuring letter to the 'Atbi Shaikhs. 
The duplicity of his conduct in this having become apparent, the "Utuh 
presently sought the intervention of the British Government ; but the 
Eesident declined to interfere, unless by detaching the Bani Y as, whose 
junction with the Saiyid might, it was feared, induce the Qawasim to make 
common cause with the ’Utub. In August Saiyid Sa’id sent a written 
declaration of war to Shaikh •’Abdullah, bidding him expect his arrival 
after the expiration of one month ; and early in September the Masqat 
armament, composed of a large number of European-built and native 
vessels, sailed for Qishm, where it arrived on the 17th of the month. 
After a few days’ halt at Qishm the fleet crossed the Gulf to Ahu Dhabi 
and was joined by Shaikh Tahnun, whom the British Resident had not 
been able to restrain from interference, and by a contingent of the 
Bani Yas. On the 27th of October the Saiyid’s fleet was scattered at 
sea by a storm ; hnt it re-assembled, and on the last day of the month his 
sb’ps oast anchor ofE Sitrah Island, near the entrance of Khor-al-Qalai’ah. 

Meanwhile every disposition had been made by Shaikh *AbdnlJah-bin- 
Ahmad, for repelling the expected invasion. The larger craft belonging 
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to Bahrain had been massed in Khor Fasht^ where they would be 
ready to meet any attack on Manamah from the open sea; the vessels 
of medium and smaller size had been collected in the neighbourhood of 
Muharraq town^ probably because that was a central position from which 
they could be quickly moved either to Manamah harbour or to Khor-al- 
Qalai^ah ; the entrance of Khor-al-Qalai’ah had been blocked by means of 
sunken boats filled with stones ; all fortifications had been placed in a state 
of repair ; and a large number of Arabs had been recruited from eveiy 
direction for the defence of the islands. Meanwhile, too, effoits had 
been made by the ^Utub to bribe the Abu Dhabi Shaikh to remain 
neutral, and from the event it may be inferred that they had not been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

The shore opposite to the anchorage of the Masqat fleet was at first 
watched by a force under Khalifah^bin-Salman, the junior Shaikh of 
Bahrain ; but after three days, during which the Omanis were engaged 
in removing the artificial obstructions at the mouth of Khor-al-Qalai'ah, 
the defenders fell back upon H urah, an eastern suburb of Manamah town. 

Apparently on the 6th of November, the entrance of Khor-abQalai^ah 
having been cleared, two small vessels and eleven Baghlahs entered, and a 
summons to surrender was addressed to the ’Utub, who received it with 
disdain. On the night of the 5th November a part of the Masqat force 
was landed, on Sitrah, and took possession of a fort ; and the next day a 
bombardment of Manamah town and of the fort on Halat Abu Mahur was 
attempted, without success, by some vessels of the fleet. Nothing further 
happened until the 9th of November, when Saiyid Sa'id learned to his 
dismay that Shaikh Tahnun and the Bani Yas had begun to disembark 
without orders between Bas-al- Jufair and Ras Umm-al-Hasam. He imme- 
diately hastened ashore, accompanied by a Nubian bodyguard and such other 
men as he could collect ; but, before he reached the spot, the force on shore 
was hotly assailed by the ^Atbi troops covering Manamah town, and was 
thrown into disorder by an unexpected charge of cavalry, from behind the 
date groves of Mahuz, upon its flank and rear. It was noted as a significant 
fact that the Bani Yas were the first to fly in this engagement; and it was 
subsequently alleged that they had turned their arms against their allies, 
had plundered them, and had even done their best to prevent fugitives 
from escaping in boats, Saiyid Sa^id himself, who was brought off the 
field by his Nubians, had to swim some distance to safety and while in 
the water received a spear wound in the sole of his foot. The scene of 
this rout would appear to have been the south side of Khor-al- 
Qalai^ah, somewhere between the eastern entrance of that inlet and the 
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town of Manamah. Meanwhile tte fleet, seized by panic at the sight 
of what was passing on shore, instead of lending their assistance weighed 
anchor and ran out of Khor-al-Qalai’ah. In executing this manoemn-e a 
brig and a Baghlah grounded, and the latter was carried off by the 
'Utub : but the 'Omanis, under cover of night, succeeded in burning the 
other where she lay stranded, not however before she had been stripped by 
the enemy. The loss of the invading force was estimated at 500 men. 

Depressed by this defeat, by the fear of further treachery, by his 
wound, by an outbreak of cholera on board his ships, and by evil tidings 
from his East African possessions, Saiyid Sa'id, after several undignified 
attempts to conclude a peace with the ’ Utub, finally sailed for home with 
his whole force on the 21st of November. The excuse to which he had 
recourse, that his enterprise was disapproved by Heaven, did not save 
him from heavy loss of prestige everywhere in the Persian Gulf; and 
his alterol position there may have been one of the reasons for which, 
after 1828, he bestowed his attention chiefly on the distant and perhaps 
less arduous field of Africa. 


Sequel of these events, 1828-1829. 


Beferenca by 
the Shaikh 
of Bahrain 
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Political 
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1828. 
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the Saiyid of 
’Oman, 

1829. 


Immediately after the departure of the hostile fleet Shaikh ^Abdullah 
wrote to Colonel D. Wilson, the Political Kesident at Bashehr, to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in joining in the attack 
upon Bahrain : he appealed to the fourth Article of the General Treaty of 
Peace, by which both himself and Shaikh Tahnun were bound, and 
in which it was stated that the pacificated tribes should not fight 
with each other/^ In reply the Resident explained the meaning of the 
clause to be that the signatories should not fight with each other in a 
piratical manner^ but only in the way of open and declared war. 

Having learned that to engage in regular hostilities was not contrary 
to the Treaty of 1820, the Shaikhs of Bahrain resolved to carry war into 
the enemy’s waters and equipped for the purpose a fleet of seven large 
vessels, to meet which two frigates were sent to sea by Saiyid Sa^id. The 
’A hi fleet sailed on the 21st of March 1829 under the personal co mmand 
of Shaikh ^AbduUah-bin-Ahmad. 

The war-ships from Masqat shortly fell in with a Bahrain vessel from 
India, the Saiyar,” which they first tried to intimidate by long range 
fire and then to board ; but, finding the ^Atbi crew prepared to receive 
them with combustibles, they sheered ofi again and continued the action 
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w'itli tlieii* guns. The Saiyar made her escape during the night and 
eventually reached Bahrain with little damag*e_, except to her cargo. 

Meanwhile the ^ Atbi squadron^ after attacking on their way do^rn the 
Gulf a large Baghlah belonging to the Shaikh of ■’Asalu^ hy which they 
were beaten off after an encounter lasting several hours^ found an easier 
prey in a vessel from Murbat^ which they seized at sea in the neighbour- 
hood of Masqat. On the way home with their prize they found them- 
selves intercepted by the two Masqat frigates near Kuh Mubarak, upon 
which they took the Murbat vessel into shoal water, and, placing her 
between themselves and the enemy, proceeded to transfer her cargo to their 
own holds , darkness then coming on, they scuttled and sunk her, and by 
altering their course contrived to escape with their booty to Bahrain. 

Murbat, situated far off on the south coast of Arabia, was not at this 
time a dependency of Masqat, and the treatment by the 'Utuh of the 
vessel belonging to that port which they captured was consequently 
piracy. The Eesident immediately sent an ultimatum, in which restoration 
of the plundered cargo was demanded, to Bahrain by two vessels of war ; 
and so effectual was this measure that proi)eity w^ortli Rs. 8,000 was 
delivered up, besides which some of the goods consigned to persons in 
Bahrain were handed over to the owners. A balance remained for which 
it was proposed that the Shaikh of Bahrain should be compelled to pay 
compensation in cash ; but the consideration that it would be necessary 
to blockade the port with four ships of war, and perhaps to destroy the 
shipping by means of shells and congreve rockets, for %vhich latter 
purpose a small vessel would be required was considered serious and 
led to a decision that no further action should be taken. 

In the meantime, in response to hints thrown out by Saiyid Sa^id, who 
professed to be fitting out another expedition against Bahrain, the 
Government of Bombay had in April 1829 instructed Colonel "Wilson, the 
Resident at Bushehr, to offer his services as a mediator. The Sai\'id, who 
was in reality anxious to proceed to Zanzibar, and who cannot but have 
been aware of the favourable disposition of the British authorities towards 
himself, accepted the proposal with great readiness ; but the victorious 
’Utub found means to bring the proceedings to a standstill 
by insisting that the British Government should undertake full 
responsibility for enforcing the obseiwance of any treaty that might be 
arranged. lb this condition, though the Saiyid was anxious that it should 
be conceded, the British Resident stead&stly refused to accede; and, 
after some months of unavailing effort, he declared his intervention at an 
end. Partly, it would seem, to punish the Shaikhs of Bahrain for their 
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obstinacy^ a British cruiser ordinarily stationed on the pearl banks for the 
maintenance of order there was withdrawn during the season 182^9. 

By the apparent indifference of the British authorities Shaikh 
•’Abdullah was brought to a more reasonable frame of mind; and 
at length, on the 2nd of December 1829, by the intermediacy of Shaikh 
AIuhammad-bin-Nasir of Bushehr, a peace was concluded between the 
belligerents. The principal conditions were that tribute should not in 
future be paid by Bahrain to Masqat, and that neither ruler should hence- 
forward interfere in the affairs of the other ; but a verbal 
agreement was added by which the parties bound themselves to aid 
one another in case of an attack upon either by a third party. Shaikh 
Tahnun of Abu Dhabi was admitted to the benefits of this peace ; but the 
rebellious Al Bu Samait of Bahrain were, on the demand of the ^Atbi 
Shaikh, specifically excluded. 


General history from the peace with the Saiyid of ^Oman to the 
arrival of the Egyptians inHasa, 1830-1838. 


Submission 
of the 
Shaikhs of 
Bahrain to 
the Wahhabi 
Amir, 1830- 
1831. 


A little later commanding influence was re-established in Hasa, 
where the power of the Central Arabian dynasty had for a time been 
in abeyance, by the Wahhabi Amir Turki-bin-Sa^ud ; and effects of 
this change upon the position of the Shaikhs of Bahrain were instantly 
perceptible. 

At the end of 1830 the Wahhabis presented the Shaikhs with a 
demand for payment of Zakat and of compensation to the amount of 
$40,000 on account of horses left under the charge of Shaikh ■’Abdullah 
by the Wahhabis many years before, and for cession of the fort of 
Dammam upon the coast of Hasa ; at Dammam they proposed to locate 
Bashir, a son of Rahmah-bin-Jabir, the former deadly enemy of the ^Utub 
of Bahrain. The Shaikhs of Bahrain endeavoured to obtain the interven- 
tion of the British authorities in their favour ; but, failing in this and 
having reason to fear a combination between the Wahhabis and Saiyid 
Sa^id of Masqat, they sent a near relation to treat on their behalf at 
Riyadh. In the end it was settled that the supremacy of the Amir 
should be acknowledged, and that Zakat should be paid ; but the transfer 
of Dammam appears to have been waived by the Wahhabis in considera- 
tion of the •’Utub having made their submission. The Amir in return un- 
dertook to protect Bahrain against external aggression hut their 
intentions weio distrusted by the Shaikhs, chiefly on account of their 
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unfriendly conduct in locating Bashir-bin-Ralimah on Tarut Island 
opposite to the town of Qatif; where he was joined by a majority of the 
A1 Bu Samait, the constant allies of his father and the inveterate 
foes of the ^\tbi rulers of Bahrain. 

In 1883 Shaikh ^Abdullah of Bahrain was encouraged by the depar- 
ture to Masqat of Bashir-biii-Eahmah, who soon found his position on 
Tarut untenable in consequence of the enmity of the people of Qatif, to 
throw off his allegiance to the Wahhabis. As the Shaikh had been 
careful, before venturing on a complete rupture of relations, to assure 
himself of the neutrality of the Saiyid of ^Oman, and as he was 
supported by the Arab tribes of the mainland, especially the ^Amair 
section of the Bani Khalid who immediately began at his instigation to 
harrass the Wahhabis in Hasa, the ruler of the Riyadh was unable to 
make any effective rejoinder. In 1834! Shaikh ^Abdullah assumed the 
offensive and blockaded the Wahhabi ports of Qatif and ^Oqair. The 
assassination of the Wahhabi Amir a little later, by his nephew Mashari, 
was generally attributed to the machinations of the Bahrain Shaikh, who 
celebrated the event with firing of guns and other demonstrations of joy, 
and who immediately profited by it to obtain possession, not without 
some expenditure in bribes, of the Island of Tarut opposite to the town of 
Qatif. In 1835, on the failure of an attempt by the new Amir, Taisal- 
bin-Turki, to recover Tarut, Shaikh ^Abdullah resumed the blockade of 
Qatif and ^Oqair, which he had suspended, and began to plunder the 
shipping of both places. 

In 1833, at the time of his breach with the Wahhabis, Shaikh 
^Abdullah with his sons Mubarak and Nasir had for some time been 
residing in Qatar to watch the proceedings of the enemy ; but he 
seems thereafter to have returned to Bahrain. By the death of 
his nephew and colleague Shaikh Khalifah-bin-Salman, which 
occurred on the 31st of May 1834!, Shaikh ^Abdullah soon afterwards 
became sole ruler of Bahrain ; but so headstrong and impatient of his 
authority did his near relations, including his sons, now become, and so 
corrupt was his partiality, so undue his leniency and so excessive his 
general misgovernment when left to himself, that the internal affairs of 
the Shaikhdom soon began to wear a most serious aspect. 

In 1835 the people of Huwailah in Qatar revolted against him and 
entered into a correspondence with the W’ ahhabis ; one of his sons rebelled 
in concert with the Huwailah insurgents and began, with the assistance 
of some hundreds of Wahhabis, to commit depredations upon the 
sea-borne commerce of Bahrain ; and another son named Ahmad, after 
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committing* some irregularities at sea for which he readily afforded satis- 
faction on its jjeiiig demanded by the British political authorities^ made 
his way from Qatar to Masqat with the avowed intention of obtaining 
support against his father from JSaiyid Sa^id. The latter^ ho^\^ever^ 
instead of complying with the wishes of Ahmad^ sent his own son Saiyid 
Hilal to compose the differences among the A1 Khalifah chiefs ; and an 
agreement, more fully noticed in the history of Qatar, ^ was^arranged by 
his efforts ; but it was almost immediately violated by the partisans of 
Shaikh ^Abdullah, who induced the A1 Iju Kuwarah to attack the inhabi- 
tants of Huwailah, — an act for which the Shaikh refused to make any re- 
paration. This last affair led to the secession of ■'Isa-bin-Tarif, the principal 
man of Huwailah, who at first took refuge with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi 
in Trucial ^Oman, and whose later proceedings will claim notice further on. 

About the middle of the year 1836 Shaikh "Abdullah, alarmed by 
symptoms of an intention on the part of the Government of Shiraz to 
revise, possibly with support from the Saiyid of "Oman, the Persian 
claim to sovereignty over Bahrain, took steps for a reconciliation with the 
Wahhabi Amir. Paisal-bin-Tiuki, to whose subjects in Hasa much 
inconvenience had been caused by the Bahraini blockade of the Hasa 
coast, and whom the Egyptians had now begun to press hard ujmn his 
western fi'ontier, received the overtures favourably, and a settlement was 
speedily arranged. The Shaikh undertook to pay a nominal tribute of 
$2r,000 a year to the Am.iT ; the Amir in return promised to siq^ply troops 
for the defence of Bahrain against attacks from without, and to refrain 
from calling on the Shaikh for marine transport in case of his decidin^r 
on an expedition against Masqat by sea ; and intercourse between 
Bahrain and the ports of Qatif and "Oqair was re-opened. 

Meanwhile, however, the lot of the Shaikh"s subjects in Bahrain was 
growing, from day to day, less endurable ; and the islands were being 
rapidly depopulated by emigration. The towns were in a state of 
ruin and decay, and house rents had fallen to one-eighth of what they had 
been only a few years before. Six sons of the Shaikh pretend^ to 
exercise separate and independent power, and their attention was chiefly 
devoted to extracting money from merchants and other men of means. 
The ordinary subject in Bahrain had no acknowledged rights; his 
domestic animals, even, were fr^equently seized on pretext of corvee and 
were not returned. The result was a general exodus of the inhabitants 
to every quarter of the Persian Gu^f. 


* Vide page 794 ante 
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The paii) played by Shaikh ^Abdullah, who was generally — but^ as his 
subsequent doings proved^ erroneously — supposed to have become effete 
by reason oi old age, was ignominious in the extreme ; he redressed no 
injuries, but merely advised the people to keep out of the way of his sons 
and their followers. In 1836 he declared that he was about to remove to 
Khor Hassan in Qatar ^ and the prospect of his taking such a step, — one 
for which the\^ were unprepared and from which the\^ augured trouble. 

— elicited transient professions of obedience and regret from the 
junior members of his family. That the Shaikh intended to make 
Qatar a base for operations against his unruly progeny in Bahrain appeared 
probable from a warning not to look to him for protection or redress 
ill future, which, in the presence of the British Agent, he addressed to a 
Bushehri merchant for the general information of the foreign mercantile 
community. In 1837 he took further steps towards the execution of his 
threat by sending two of his wives, with their families and the furniture 
and even the doors of their houses, to Khor Hassan ; by this proceeding 
his sons and other relations were considerably intimidated and induced to 
reform their conduct for a time. 

British relations with Bahrain, 1830-1839. 

One consequence of these differences in the A I Khalifah Bisult^to the 
family was an insult offered to the uatm Agent of the British Govern- Residency 
ment in Bahrain, which almost brought about a rupture of relations 
betw^een Britain and the Bahrain Government. The sons of the Shaikh, 1834. 
being aware that a sum of money on account of mercantile transactions 
was due by the Agent to their father, claimed that it should be paid to 
themselves instead ; and on this pretext, by dint of abuse and ill-treat- 
ment, they succeeded in extorting some large amounts from the British 
representative. The Agent, from whom the Shaikh appears to have 
withheld his protection, then hid himself to escape from further 
exactions ; but, having been obliged to appear for the official purpose of 
visiting a British ship in the harbour, he was again set upon and molested. 

Eeparation having been refused, a British naval force was despatched 
to Bahrain to obtain it, by coercion if necessary. Under this compulsion 
the Shaikh yielded to the demands which were now made upon him : vis;., 
that one of his sons, or in default thereof the Shaikh himself, should 
come off to the vessel of the Senior Naval Officer, bringing with him a 
robe of honour for the Agent ; and that the persons wffio had taken an 
active part in the ill-usage of the latter should he flogged in presence of 
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the British crew^ either on board the ship itself or in one of the Shaikh^s 
boats alongside. 

When the first Maritime Truce was arranged in 1835 among the 
Shaikhs of Tmcial ‘’Oman, as related in the history of that region, the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, though his position resembled theirs in that he 
was a party to the General Treaty of Peace of 1820, was not invited to 
become a signatory. The reason for the omission was two-fold : in the 
first place it was believed that Shaikh ^Abdullah, whose conduct 
in regard to the maintenance of peace at sea had hitherto been unexcep- 
tionable, would not allow himself to be drawn into a course contrary 
to the policy of the British Government, who could easily punish him ; 
and, again, it was feared that the Shaikh, if admitted to membership 
of the Maritime Truce, might, in the not improbable contingency of 
war between himself and the ruler of Masqat, claim the intervention 
of the British Government to prevent an attack on Bahrain. 

A Restrictive Line, between which and the Persian coast no naval 
hostilities were in future to be permitted, was established in 1836 
for Trucial '’Oman under the authority of the British Government, with 
the approval of the Shaikhs hut without the execution of any formal 
engagement on their part. In the same year, in consequence of the dis- 
turbed relations which then prevailed between tbe ruler of Bahrain and 
the people of Huwailab in Qatar, the line was prolonged — with the 
assent of Shaikh ^Abdullah, conveyed in a letter dated 26th March 
1836 — from the Island of Halul so as to pass 10 miles north of Ras- 
Rakan, the northernmost extremity of Qatar, and thence through the 
island of Qraijdn to Ras-az-Zor, where it met the Arabian coast. 

In 1837 the '’Amair section of the Bani Khalid and some Bani Hajir 
who were settled at Dammam — the latter being thus, in name at least, 
subjects of the Shaikh of Bahrain — took advantage of the anarchy at the 
time prevailing in Hasa, as in all other parts of the Wahhabi dominions, 
to inaugurate a piratical campaign against the shipping of Qatif . Some 
Bahrain boats also having suffered by their depredations, Shaikh 
^Abdullah sought and obtained the permission of the British Government 
to chastise them, and was quickly successful in capturing two of their 
boats ; in these operations five of the pirates were killed. 

Since his departure from Huwailah in Qatar in 1835, ‘’lsa-bin*Tarif 
and his followers, who belonged chiefly to the A1 Bin-’’Ali and Al Bo 
"Ainain tribes, had resided at Abu Dhabi in Tracial ^Oman and had 
been restrained by the influence of the British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf from committing raids on the territories under the Bahrain chief. 

In 1838 Shaikh ■’Abdullah, who insisted that tho emigrants should 
return and settle in BahraLn— -a condition to which they would by no 
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means agree — obtained permission to coerce tbem by nayal means after a 
fixed date^ the Al Bin-'^Ali and the A1 Bn •’Ainain being on their part 
set free to fight with him after the same ; but the Shaikh^ at heart 
reluctant to embark on a war which would almost necessarily inyolye him 
in hostilities with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, hoped to induce the 
British Government to put pressure on the seceders to return ; and, before 
the arrival of the decisive day, he offered, through the British 
Resident at Bushehr, to let them come back to Qatar. A British 
w^ar vessel was then placed at his disposal to convey him or his 
accredited agent to Abu Dhabi for the purpose of negotiating on 
this basis } but at the last Shaikh '^Abdullah refused to make any 
arrangement with the rebels unless it were guaranteed by the 
British Government, a condition to which the British authorities could 
not agree. War was accordingly declared. Both parties had already been 
informed that their operations must be conducted within the Restrictive 
Line. 

In the troubles which ensued the people of Bahrain appear to have 
been the heavier losers, and in 1839 the merchants of the principality 
invoked the good offices of the British Resident for bringing the contest 
to an end by a reconciliation ; but . the Assistant Resident, who was 
deputed for the purpose to the Arabian coast, found that the parties 
would not agree to any settlement without a guarantee by the British 
G overnment, which he was not authorised to afford. 

Meanwhile, however, a friendly correspondence had been opened between 
the Shaikh of Bahrain and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, the latter of whom 
was dissatisfied with the conduct of ^Isa-bin-Tarif and had ab’eadj^' 
required him either to leave the country or to settle down as a law-abiding 
citizen ; and an offensive and defensive alliance was shoidily afterwards 
concluded between the Shaikhs with especial reference to the presence 
of Egyptian forces in Hasa, by which the independence of Bahrain was 
threatened- The result vras that ''Isa-bin-Tarif decided to seek, after 
the pearl fishery of 1889, an asylum elsewhere than at Abu Dhabi, and 
consented, in the meanwhile, to a suspension of hostilities. 


Bahrain affairs during the Egyptian occupation of Hasa, 1838-1840. 

Towards the end of 1838 Eaisal-bin-Turki, the Wahhabi Amir, was 
captured in Kharj by Khurshid Jasha, the commander of the Egyptian of the 
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forces then overrunning Central Arabia; and ^ after his deportation to 
^ puppet named Khalid was set up by the Egyptians in his place. 
Hasa was immediately occupied; the Wahhabi governor of that province; 
'^Umr-bin-^Ufaisaii; taking refuge in Bahrain; and designs upon the 
Bahrain j)t*hieipality itself were shortly disclosed by successive demands 
on the Shaikh; preferred in the name of the Amir Khalid, for payment 
of tribute at the former rate, for rendition of Tarut Island and the 
fort of Dammam; and for the surrender of ^Umr-hin-'^Ufaisan. Mean- 
while emissaries of the Eg}^tians were engaged; in the Bahrain Islands 
as also in more distant plaeeS; in collecting supplies for the use of their 
troops. 

The Indian Government; who were not indifferent to these eventS; 
directed their Kesident in the Gulf to use all his influence to cheek the 
encroachments of the Egyptians ; but in the absence of instructions 
from London they hesitated to adopt a decided line; and they felt 
themselves unable to hold out any definite pledge of assistance to the 
Shaikh of Bahrain; who now sought one. Captain Hennell; the 
Political Resident; in reply to a question by the Shaikh of Bahrain, 
consequently informed him, apparently in March 1839, that he could give 
no opinion as to the expediency of^e Shaikh^s sending a member of 
his family to wait upon Khurshid Pasha in Hasa^ and that the Shaikh 
himself must be judge of the matter. 

Shaikh •^iAbdullah; who was much alarmed by the proceedings of the 
Egyptians and perhaps even more so by a rumour, apparently well-founded, 
that the Saiyid of y)man was intriguing w'ith the Egyptians to obtain 
and hold Bahrain as a fief under the V iceroy of Egypt, professed, in 
reply to the demands made on him in the name Khalid, to be a subject 
of the Persian Government. 

Por the purpose of substantiating this statement, probably at the 
nominee’s own suggestion, the Prince Governor of Shiraz shortly sent an 
env’oy in the person of a certain Haji Qasim to reside in Bahrain. This 
individual had formerly been the supercargo of a trading vessel, but now 
he was the bearer of a letter and a robe of honour for the chief of Bahrain 
and was escorted by a guard of 10 Persian infantry. His mission was a 
failure from every point of view, especially from that of his princij^als, 
who had somehow been led to suppose that the Shaikh of Bahrain was 
ready to pay an annual tribute in a'eturii for their countenance and 
protection. 

The intentions of Khurshid Pasha in regard to Bahrain having become 
clear, the Government of India found themselves obliged to anticipate, 
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to some extent^ the instructions of Her Majesty Oovernment regarding 
the policy to be pursued in the Persian Gulf. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of a British naval squadron in 
those vraters to authorise Sir F, Maitland^ by whom it was commanded^ 
strongly to use his influence'’'’ to deter the Egyptian General from 
further encroachments, and in particular from invading* Bahrain ; 
and the British Admiral was empowered, in event of the Egyptians 
persisting in their schemes and of the Shaikh of Bahrain soliciting 
British aid, to afford the Bahrain Government every encouragement to 
resist and all the support that he could render without engaging in actual 
hostilities ; these measures in the opinion of the Government of India 
were likely to suffice, for the moment, to maintain the stains quo. The 
Governor-General of India was not disposed, at the time, to enter into 
any new engagement with the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but the Admiral was 
instructed, in case such an engagement should be suggested, so far to 
encourage the proposals of the Shaikh as to transmit them for the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. 

In a letter, dated the 1st of April 1839, the Resident, Captain Hennell, 
was ordered to remonstrate with the Egyptian commander in regard to 
his proceedings against Bahrain ; to inform him that his action was 
contrary to an understanding between the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments and might lead to an interruption of amicable relations ; and to 
report on the material strength of the various parties, especially of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, in the region affected. 

In the meantime Khurshid Pasha had written to the British Resident 
to sound him regarding the policy of the Biutish Government in event 
of the conquests of the Egyptians being carried further ; and 
Captain Hennell had replied, requesting that no active operations should 
be undertaken against Bahrain without notice suflBcient to admit of a 
warning being conveyed to the British subjects resident in the islands, — 
an answer which the Government of India approved as well-timed and 
judicious and as tending to postpone a crisis until the arrival of 
Sir P. Maitland off Bahrain. 

In a letter dated the 18th of April 1839, the Indian Government, 
advanced beyond the position that they had at first assumed, and 
empowered the Admiral, in event of the Shaikh of Bahrain having 
claimed British interposition and offered to place his territories under 
British protection, to assure him of the temporary protection of Her 
Majesty'^s squadron in the Gulf, and to intimate to Khurshid Pasha 
that he had donee so, and that it was incumbent on the Jilgyptians 
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to abstain fi’om further military proceedings until both officers 
should receive orders from their respective Governments ; should 
these measures fail of their object^ Sir F. Maitland might inform 
Khurshid Pasha that he would be held responsible^ if he crossed over to 
the islands of Bahrain, for commencing hostilities against the British 
Government, whose officers were authorised to defend the principality 
against invasion until the pleasure of Her Majesty ^s Government 
should be known ; and, after making this declaration, the Admiral might 
exercise his discretion as to the best means of defending Bahrain. 

About the same time Sir F. Maitland visited Bahrain in H.M.S. “ W el- 
lesley, accompanied by Captain Edmunds, Assistant Political Resident ; 
and Shaikh ^Abdullah gave the latter a promise that he would take no 
steps to place himself under the authority or protection of a foreign power 
without first consulting the British Resident. It does not appear that 
any correspondence passed between the British Admiral and Khurshid 
Pasha : possibly the former had not yet received the latest instructions 
of the Government of India. 

A full report on the resources of the Egyptians in Najd and Hasa, 
and on the power and attitude of all the Shaikhs and rulers of the Arabian 
littoral whose interests were threatened by their aggressions, was submit- 
ted on the 7th of May 1839 by Captain Hennell, the British Resident, in 
obedience to the orders of the Government of India. 

In regard to the Shaikh of Bahrain it was stated that his means of 
resistance were such as to afford a prospect of success, if they were fairly 
brought into play. His insular position and the great superiority of his 
naval force, which included numerous war boats of the best class, were 
very much in his favour ; and the fighting men devoted to his cause, of 
whom 6,000 could be collected on the islands of Bahrain and Muharraq 
alone, while 8,000 more could be brought over in an emergency from the 
'Atbi possessions on the mainland, were brave and determined, and 
accustomed to service at sea as well as on land. On the other hand 
Shaikh ^Abdullah was hampered by the enmity of ‘^Isa-bin-Tarif and the 
seceding Al Bin^-Ali and AlBu ^Ainain tribes ; and the Shi^ah Baharinah, 
the aboriginal but unwarlike inhabitants of Bahrain, groaning under the 
tyranny of the ^Utub, would doubtless sympathise with any invading 
power. If Khurshid Pasha could once gain a footing on Bahrain Island 
and thereafter keep open his communications with Hasa, ‘it was likely that 
the ^Uttib would succumb to his disciplined troops and artillery ; but, so 
long as the Shaikh maintained his naval superiority, an attack on the 
islands must necessarily be so difficult and dangerous that there was little 
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probabilitj of its being attempted by the Egyptians. The naval advantage 
of the ^Utub over the Egyptians could only be destroyed by the arrival 
on the scene of ships from Egypt or from Masqat ; and in regard to the 
latter it was not to be expected that the representatives of the Saiyid of 
^Oman^ after they had been made acquainted with the policy of the 
British Government^ would agree to co-operate with the Eg;\q)tians. 

On the aSth of July 1839 the Eesident arrived off Bahrain in the H. 
E. I. Company’s steamer Hugh Lindsay '' to interview Shaikh ^Abdullah, 
who had suddenly and unexpectedly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Egyptians and covenanted to pay them a year as tribute^ on 

condition that his local authority should be preserved intact and that no 
representative of Rhurshid Pasha should be sent to reside in Bahrain. 

In conversation with Captain Heniiell the Shaikh endeavoured to 
explain away his disregard of his promise to Captain Edmunds by assert- 
ing that the agreement with the Egyptians^ though but recently ratified 
had actually been concluded before the arrival of the Wellesley ; but 
he justified his action mainly on the ground of the Resident'^s refusal 
more than three months before to give him advice or a specific assurance 
of support; and of the virtual immunity from disturbance which he had 
purchased by a trifling and merely pecuniary sacrifice. 

A written protest against the new arrangements; couched in nearly the 
same terms as another which he addressed to Ehurshid Pasha; was deliver- 
ed to the Shaikh by Captain Hennell, who further commented on the 
possibility of the Bahrain Government becoming involved; in consequence 
of the relations that they had formed with the Egyptians; in hostilities 
with Great Britain. The Shaikh; in reply, protested that he would never, 
even at the demand of the Egyptians, place himself in opposition to the 
British Government ; and he offered, on condition that a distinct pledge 
of protection should be given him in writing, to repudiate his agreement 
with the Pasha and to avow himself a dependent of the British Govern- 
ment ; on being pressed, however, to commit this proposal to writing, 
he declined ; and he added that his repudiation of the agreement, if carried 
into effect; must in any case be explained by him to the Egyptians as 
due to compulsion by the British authorities. In conclusion he assured 
Captain Hennell of the unpopularity of the Egyptians, and of the 
extremely precarious nature of their position in Eastern and Central 
Arabia. 

The general impression brought away by the Resident from this 
interview was that Shaikh "Abdullah, now advanced in years and incap- 
able of exertion, had submitted to the Egyptians in order to avoid a 
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conflict disturbing to his personal comfort ; that the sustained political 
and military successes of Khurshid Pasha had so shaken his naturally acute 
mind as to make him doubtful of the ability of the British to cope with 
the Egyptians on land ; but that he would gladly be freed of the 
yoke if this could be achieved by British influence without any 
effort on his own part. 

Captain Hennell, in reporting his proceedings to Government, cast 
doubt upon the feasibility, hitherto unquestioned, of defending Bahrain 
against attack from the mainland by means of ships of war ; he had now 
been informed that there were places where a fleet of boats might cross in 
safety, and where larger vessels would be prevented by shoals from ap^ 
proaching j and Shaikh ^x\bdullah asserted that he had himself success- 
fully adopted these tactics in former days, when at war with the Persians 
who were possessed of large vessels. 

Rethement Matters in Bahrain apparently continued as they were until the 

Egyptians, evacuation of Hasa by the Egyptians in 1840, whereupon their telations 
1840. with the Shaikh of Bahrain were brought to an end and the affairs of the 

principality resumed their ordinary course. The action of the authorities 
in India and of the British o (fleers on the spot was, it may be remarked, 
approved by the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company when it reached their knowledge ; and they concurred 
in an opinion expressed by Captain Hennell,that it would not be expedient 
to assume a regular protectorate over Bahrain, 


Civil war in Bahrain and expulsion of 'Abdnllah-bin- Ahmad from 
the Shaikhship, 1840-1843. 

towards Khurshid Pasha the Shaikh of Bahrain was 
of the British considered to have shown preference for an Egyptian alliance and to 

?r^™Sh the friendship of the British Government; the possibility 

•Ahdullah, ^^“8; displaced by a more favourably disposed Shaikh was dis- 

1840. cussed with equanimity by the Secret Committee of the Directors of the 

East India ('ompany; and the Government of India decided not 
to hold hack the Saiyid of "Oman, should he again resolve on attempting 
the conquest of Bahrain. Nevertheless, out of regard for the general 
^itime peace, "Isa-bin-Tarif, who with his dependents had migrated 
om^ Abu Dhabi to the Island of Qais in 1839 or 1840, was refused 
permission which he sought to put to sea against the Shaikh of 
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Bahrain ; and this refusal was repeated by the British Resident on a 
visit to Qais in May 1841. The technical ground of objection was the 
violation which such hostilities would involve of the Restrictive Line 
established in 1886. It is possible that the estrangement between the 
Hritish authorities and Shaikh ^Abdullah reacted unfavourably upon the 
position of the latter in his own Shaikhdom ; and it may have even con- 
duced to the troubles that now began. 

^ 1840^ on the retirement of the Egyptians from Hasa, the inhabi- 
tants of that province^ or some of them^ sent one Mushrif to Bahrain 
to propose to Muhammad-hin-Khalifah-b in-Salman^ grand-nephew of the 
principal Shaikh of Bahrain^ that he should himself assume the Govern- 
ment of Hasa and protect the people from Khalid, the usurping Amir of 
the Wahhabis. Objections entertained by Shaikh ■’Abdullah to this 
proposal led to a violent difference of opinion between Shaikh Muham- 
mad and himself^ which was temporarily smoothed over by a hollow 
I’econciliation ; but a little later^ after offering his services to the 
British Government and soliciting their assistance against his grand- 
uncle, Shaikh Muhammad left Bahrain for Qatar, where he ingratiated 
himself with the inhabitants and set on foot a vexatious opposition to 
his aged relation. The sons of Shaikh ^Abdullah, also, bad now provided 
themselves with retinues of 100 to 800 desperadoes each, and openly 
defied their father^ s authority ; anarchy and confusion had overspread 
the whole Shaikhdom ,- and the trade of Bahrain quickly declined to little 
more than a half of what it had been only a few years before. In 184*2, 
when Khalid, the ex- Amir of the Wahhabis, paid a visit to Qatar and 
Bahrain, Shaikh ^Abdullah and Shaikh. Muhammad had apparently 
exchanged places, for the former was then at Khor Hassan on the 
mainland and the latter in Bahrain. 

Such was the position of affairs when an open conflict was suddenly 
precipitated by an attempt on tbe part of Shaikh Muhammad to prevent 
the marriage of a young girl, belonging to Mubarraq town, with Ahmad, 
a son of Shaikh ^Abdullah. The old chief came over from Qatar to 
arrange a settlement ; but, having failed in his endeavours, he took up 
the cause of his son. Both factions then began to enlist fighting men, 
chiefly Bedouins who poured over from the mainland in the hope 
of plunder. Mhhan*aq ,was the headquarters of Shaikh ’Abdullah, 
Manamah that of Shaikh Muhammad, and the possession of a superior 
marine force enabled Shaikh ’Abdullah to blockade effectually the har- 
bour of his antagonist,. Indecisive skirmishes followed, in which Di’aij, 

. a brother of Shaikh Jluhammad, was killed upon the one side^ and 
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Muhammad-bin-iMiibaralc^ a grandson of Shaikh ^Abdullah, upon the 
other. At lengthy in June 1842, the elder chief completely defeated the 
younger by attacking him simultaneously on land and sea ; Manamah 
fell into the hands of Shaikh * Abdullah ; and Shaikh Muhammad, escap- 
ing with a few followers to Qatar, proceeded to Hasa and thence to 
Kiyadh to seek aid of the Wahhabis. The town of Manamah was 
sacked by the Bedouin auxiliaries of the victor, after which the old 
Shaikh crossed over to Qatar and gave up Khor Hassan also to partial 
plunder. 

Shaikh ^Abdullah then began to rebuild Zubarah in Qatar, which had 
lain during a number of years entirely deserted. 

The relations with the Wahhabis of Shaikh 'Abdullah, whose success 
was more apparent than real, were at this time extremely unfriendly. On 
the one hand Shafi', a chief of the Bani Hajir and a relation and staunch 
adherent of Shaikh 'AbduUah, was detained as a prisoner by the 
Wahhabi Amir ; and on the other three-fourths of the population of Saihat, 
of which place the headman had been arrested by 'Umr-bin-Ufaisan, 
the Wahhabi Governor of Hasa, had migrated to Bahrain, and a blockade 
of the Hasa coast was maintained by the navy of Bahrain, These 
circumstances inclined the Wahhabis to make common cause with Shaikh 
Muhammad ; but for the moment they were unable to afford him 
material assistance. 

At this juncture 'Isa-bin-Tarif, the Al Bin-' Ah fugitive, and Bashir-bin- 
Kahmah visited the British Eesident at Bushehr together and requested 
permission to ally themselves with Shaikh Muhammad and to embark 
on regular hostilities against Shaikh ’Abdullah, The required sanction, 
in view of the old Shaikh's unsatisfactory behaviour in 1889 and again 
in 1842 at the sack of Manamah, was duly given, on condition that the 
Eestrictive Line should be respected. Isa-bin-Tarif, it may he observed, 
was strongly suspected of having fomented the recent dissensions in 
Bahrain; while Bashir-bin-Eahmah, who could contribute 800 or 400 
fighting men to the expedition, alleged that he was prevented by Shaikh 
'Abdullah from enjoying the produce of his paternal estates near 
Dammam. 

In November 1842 Captain Kemball, the Assistant Resident^ was 
sent to Bahrain to warn Shaikh 'Abdullah of the permission for action 
granted by the British authorities to the hostile coalition. This communi- 
cation was received by the Shaikh with consternation, almost with 
incredulity ; he represented that, in the absence of most of his fleet and 
subjects, he would be unable to cope with his assailants ; he hinted that 
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he would be obliged^ therefore^ to enter into relations with the Wahhabis ; 
and he finally offered to allow Bashir -bin-Rahmah to remove his produce 
from Dammam, provided that he did not, under this pretext, bring any 
large vessels into the vicinity. Captain Kemball reported these remarks 
to the Resident, but no further communication was made at the time to 
Shaikh ^Abdullah, who afterwards affected to have thought that the 
allies would be ordered by the Resident to suspend their operations and 
to have been prejudiced in his defence by this belief. 

Meanwhile Shaikh ^Abdullah had opened a correspondence with the 
Wahhabis and had apparently offered, on condition of the release of 
Shafi^ of the Bani Hajir, to restore ^Oqair, of which he had somehow 
become possessed. A little later, whether on these or on other terms, 
the Wahhabi ruler set Shafi’ at liberty and suggested to the Shaikhs 
of Bahrain that they should compose their differences ; but Shaikh 
^Abdullah, who seems to have distrusted the sincerity of the Amiris me- 
diation, replied discourteously, advising him to observe a strict neutrality. 
In these circumstances the Wahhabis, not unnaturally, reverted to their 
support of Shaikh Muhammad. 

At the beginning of 1843 Shaikh Muhammad made his appearance 
in Qatar, of which promontory the inhabitants generally were favour- 
able to his cause. He succeeded in occupying a small fort at Murair* 
before it had been garrisoned by the opposite party, and the troops sent by 
Shaikh ^ Abdullah to hold Murair returned without making any effort for 
its recovery. From the point of vantage thus secured Shaikh Muham- 
mad at once opened communication with his associates on Qais Island. 

In February 1843, alarmed by the arrival of several boats from Qais, 
Shaikh ^Abdullah wrote to the British authorities requesting them to re- 
strain “^Isa and Bashir j but for various reasons, and partly in consequence 
of a misapprehension, no reply was vouchsafed to his application. 

At length Shaikh Muhammad, from Fuwairat in Qatar where no 
was now established, despatched a considerable force in five Baghlahs 
to the eastern coast of Bahrain Island ; and a landing was effected at a 
point opposite Rifa’-ash-Sharqi. Troops sent in haste by Shaikh 
^Abdullah under the command of his son Nasir, however, succeeded in 
reaching Rifa^ before them ; and an indecisive combat took place, in 
which several men were billed and wounded. An attempt to surround 
the invaders by land and to cut off their retreat by sea seems to have 
been unsuccessful. 

* In the records this place is called Meezeer,*’ but no place with such a name is 
known, and the reference must apparently be to Qal'at Murair which then stood Ij 
miles south^^east of 2ubSrah* 
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In March or April of 1^4-5 the town of Manamah passed into the 
possession of a brother of Shaikh lluhammad^ not without the connivance 
of the inhabitants^ who remembered with bitterness the conduct of 
Shaikh ^Abdullah's Bedouins in the previous year; and shortly after- 
wards 'Isa bin-Tarif and Bashir- bin-Hahmah arrived in Bahrain with 
a large force. 

I n April the allies attacked Muharraq town^ the seat of Shaikh 
^Abdullah; and obliged him to take refuge in a small fort; situated 
at no great distance from the town — possibly that of Halat Abu 
iMahur— where; finding himself completely invested; he capitulated ; 
and the fort of 'Arad; held by his sonS; then also surrendered at discretion. 
The sons of ^Abdullah taken prisoners at ^Arad remained, with the 
consent of the victor; in Bahrain ; but the Shaikh himself, to whom 
his captors allowed only one Batil and one Ghunchah for the conveyance 
of his family; dependents and property, took his departure for Dammam. 
That place, the sole remnant of his possessions, was now governed by 
Shaikh ^Abdullah^s son Mubarak. 


Incidents of the civil war in Bahrain affecting' the British 

Government. 
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1842. 


In 1842; on the defeat of Shaikh Muhammad by Shaikh ‘'Abdullah, 
the town of Mantoah, as we have seen, -fell a prey to the Bedouins of 
the successful party-; and among the goods pillaged were some belong- 
ing to British subjects. But a more serious incident arose from the 
behaviour of the native Agent of the British Eesidency in Bahrain, a man 
of timid and imbecile character/^ To this individual Shaikh 'Abdullah, 
in the beginning of the troubles, suggested that he should either remove 
to Muharraq or go on board a British vessel, then in the harbour, 
until the crisis was over ; but the Agent preferred to stay at 
Manamah, and, on the town being attacked, he extended the protection 
of his house— if not that of the ' British Government— to the persons 
and property' of a number of people having no claim to it, probably in 
ietutn for a pecuniary consideration. Among those who took refuge 
with the Agent were a son and other dependents of a blood-enemy of - 
Shaikh ''Abdullah, one Hamud of the ^Amair section of the Bani Khalid 
tribe, and the ^aikh shortly appeared' in person, to demand, under 
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pain of destruction of the house, its inmates, and all that it 
contained, the instant surrender of these obnoxious refugees ; whereupon 
the Agent; losing courage, caused them to be thrown from the roof, and 
they weie cut to pieces almost before they had reached the ground. The 
unwarrantable and impolitic behaviour of the Agent on this occasion 
was punished with immediate dismissal, and the countenance of the 
British Government was finally withdrawn from the Shaikh, on whom, 
however, it was not considered necessary, in the circumstances, to make 
any express demand for reparation. 

In March 1843, after the landing of Shaikh Muhammad^s partisans 
on Bahrain Island, an order was promulgated by Shaikh ^Abdullah, 
then at Muharraq, that no vessel should anchor near Manamah town. 
This regulation ha\dng been broken by a Ghunchah which was entitled to 
use the British flag, and which carried a packet and stores addressed to the 
British Commodore at Basidu, two boats manned by Bedouin mercenaries 
were sent with an order to the Nakhuda to move over to Muharraq ; 
but these unreliable and dangerous messengers, on reaching the vessel, 
boarded her, plundered the cargo, including the British packet and stores, 
and hauled down and tore to pieces the British flag. On behalf of 
the Shaikh, who denied having ordered or in any way countenanced this 
outrage, it was urged that the Ghunchah had not shown her colours on 
entering the harbour ; that her use of them was suspected to be a mere 
ruse j and that the fleet of ^ Isa-bin-Tarif and Bashir- bin-Eahmah w^as 
at the time momentarily expected. A British war vessel was immediately 
despatched to Bahrain to make full enquiries ; but, before any result had 
been reached, the expulsion of Shaikh ■^Abdullah by his rival rendered 
further action useless. 

About the same time as the last affair, but possibly before it, a Charak 
boat under the Persian flag, into which goods from Bombay consigned to 
Hindu merchants in Bahrain had just been transhipped, was plundered 
in the harbour of Manamah by Bani Hajirand Sulutah Arabs subject 
to the authority of Shaikh ^Abdullah. The hostilities in Bahrain 
prevented immediate attention being given to this case, and on the 
first accession of Shaikh Muhammad to power it w^as considered inexpe- 
dient to press the claim upon him too strongly j but in February of 
the following year (184*4)^ on the matter being brought to his 
notice, he submitted without demur to the British demand fojr 
compensation. 
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MUHAMMAD-BIN-KHALIFAH. 

1843-1868. 

Continuance of tlie civil war after the expulsion of Shaikh ^Abdullah* 
bin- Ahmad from Bahrain, 1843-1849. 


In June 1843^ the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah having begun to make 
raids upon the commerce of the Bahrain Islands from his lair at Dammam^ 
a flotilla was sent by Shaikh Muhammad^ ■'Isa-bin-TarIf and Bashir-bin- 
Rahmah which effectually confined his boats to the limits of 
the Dammam anchorage. The new Wahhabi Amir, Faisal-bin-Turki, 
whose position at home was still insecure, at first amused himself by 
playing off each of the Bahrain claimants against the other, and 
obtained promises of advantage from both ; but, in the end, antipathy 
to the ex-Shaikh determined his attitude. Muhammad, a son of Shaikh 
Abdullah, having sallied out of Dammam to procure boats upon the 
adjoining coast, was arrested by the Wahhabi Governor of Qatif j and 
a similar ^fate befeU another son Ali, on his arriving from Lingeh to 
join his father with a small contingent of the A1 Bu Samait tribe. 

A disinterested attempt to save the ex-Shaikh by mediation from 
the worst consequences of his defeat and expulsion was now made by 
Jabir, Shaikh of Kuwait, w-ho had hitherto refrained from interference. 
In August 1843, with the approval of the British Resident, Shaikh Jabir 
proceeded to Bahrain with a fleet of eight large vessels, and was suceessf ul 
in persuading Shaikh Muhammad to invite Shaikh Abdullah to a friendly 
conference ; but the former, aware that his restoration to power was not 
to be expected, declined’to appear j nor did he at this time return to live 
with Shaikh Jabir at Kuwait, as the latter had intended that he should 
do in case no settlement were arranged. 

An effort was next made by the sons of the ex-ohief, Shaikh Abdul- 
lah, to interest the rulers of Sharjah and Dibai in their father^ s cause; 
and they obtained a promise that, on condition of there being no objec- 
tion on the part of either the British Government or the Wahhabi 
Amir, support would be given him at the close of the pearling season. 
Isa-bin-Tarif and Bashir-bin-Rahmah, with a view to neutralising this 
combination, at once opened communication with the Shaikhs of Abu 
Dhabi and Umm-al-Qaiwain ; and the latter, A bdullah-bin- Rashid, 
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Visited them at Qais Island^ where he received a valuable present. In 
these circumstances, and more especially as it was understood that the 
Shaikhs of Sharjah and Dibai did not desire to be embroiled in the affair, 
the reply of the British Resident at Bushehr to the ex- chief, who waited 
on him there, was that, while the British Government were prepared to 
arbitrate between the parties without themselves guaranteeing* a settle- 
ment, they could neither intervene to restore Shaikh 'Abdullah to powder 
nor permit the Shaikhs of Truoial ^Oman to be dragged into a dangerous 
war without advantage to themselves or to the original combatants. 

It is probable that, at his visit to Bushehr, Shaikh ^Abdullah hoped 
to derive some benefit from a correspondence which had already been 
maintained for several months between himself and Shaikh Salman, an 
individual who held no official position in Persia but was a nephew of the 
Shaikh of Bushehr. The interchange of views appears to have been com- 
menced by Shaikh Salman, who did not scruple, while Shaikh ^Abdullah 
was still blockaded in Dammam, to promise him the military assistance o£ 
Persia. In October 1843, doubtless with a hope of alarming the 
British authorities, Shaikh \4bdullah professed himself ready, if disap- 
pointed by the British Government, to throw himself into the arms of 
Persia j but in reply, he was merely informed that the adherence of Persia 
to his cause would not be recognised by Britain unless it wei'e open and 
declared. 

After a short sojourn at Bushehr Shaikh ^Abdullah returned to 
Dammam, whence he had come, but soon afterwards he transferred his resi- 
dence to Naband on the Persian coast, and almost simultaneously ^Isa-bin- 
Tarif, who chafed at the hindrances imposed on his operations by the 
Restrictive Line, removed his belongings from Qais Island and settled 
at Dohah, then called Bida^, in Qatar* 

About the same time, or probably earlier, ^Isa-bin-Tarif, who was at 
heart no less an enemy of Shaikh Muhammad- bin-Khalifah than of his 
Unsuccessful rival, suggested to Saiyid Thuwaini, regent of Masqat, that 
he should profit by the dissensions of the A1 Khalifah Shaikhs to conquer 
Bahrain, and volunteered to assist him in the enterprise. Saiyid Thuw^aini 
referred the proposal to his father Saiyid Sa^id, the sovereign of ^Oman, 
then absent in East Africa ; and the result w^as an application to the 
British authorities, by whose advice ■'Isa-bin-Tarif^s proposal was 
rejected. Th^ principal reasons which influenced the British Govern- 
ment to dissuade Saiyid Sa'^id from an invasion of Bahrain were 
the personal absence of His Highness from the scene ; the incapacity of 
his representative, Saiyid Thuwaini ; the probability of offence being* 
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Second visit 
of the ex- 
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Bushehr, 
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1843 to 
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o-iven to the Wahhabis^ which might lead to an invasion by them of 
^Oman territory ; the excuse which would be afforded to Persia for 
espousing the cause of the ex-Shaikh ; and the veto which had already 
been placed by the British Government on action by the Shaikhs of 
Sharjah and Dibai. 

In December 1843 the ex*Shaikh ^ Abdullah^ accompanied by six 
armed vessels, again visited Bushehr with the object of influencing 
the British political representative in his favour ; but he declined to 
agree to an interview on board a vessel in the harbour^ chiefly^ it was 
suspected, because he meant to make use of a visit to the Residency as 
a screen for a secret meeting with his sympathiser Shaikh Salman, He 
proceeded however to press, in writing, a request for British assistance, 
mainly on the grounds that he had rejected overtures by the Wahhabi 
Amir which tended to the establishment of Wahhabi influence over 
Bahrain, and that he was entitled, as a signatory of the General Treaty 
of Peace, to the naval protection of Great Britain. These arguments, 
however, were refuted ; aud the claims of the ex-Sbaikh to British aid 
were disallowed. 

A few days after his arrival at Bushehr Shaikh ^Abdullah landed and 
was received with much distinction by the local authorities, probably 
under orders from Shiraz ; three volleys of musketry were fired in his 
honour by the Persian regular troops ; and he was provided with quarters 
in a bastion of the fortifications, his followers being at the same time 
accommodated in tents. H is vessels, of which only two now remained, were 
brought into a backwater and drawn up on shore. It was soon rumoured 
that Shaikh ^ Abdullah had applied to the Persian Government for the loan 
of i 00 mounted men and 500 infantry, and that he had offered, if success- 
fi]l in recovering Bahrain, to repay the expenses of this force, to remit in 
future a large annual tribute to the Shah, and to leave one of his sons 
in Persia as a hostage for fulfilment of the contract. For three months 
Shaikh ^Abdullah lingered at Bushehr, awaiting, but in vain, the 
acceptance of his proposals by the Persian Government. 

In January 1844 the Shaikh, in a correspondence with the British 
Resident, resorted to the argument that he had been lulled into a 
false security, while still in possession of Bahrain, by the neglect of the 
British authorities to reply to certain of his^ communications, — a conten- 
tion which was not admitted ; and immediately before his departure, 
probably in March 1844, he had a personal interview with the Resident, 
at which he again pleaded hard, but unsuccessfully, for the countenance of 
the British G overnment. It was clear that the hopes which he had at 
first placed in the Persian Government had been disappointed. 
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Meanwhile the position of Shaikh ^Abdullah’s sons at Dammam, 
the last remaining foothold of the family in Arabia, had become pre- 
carious. In December 1843 the Wahhabi Amir offered his services to 
the contending Shaikhs for the purpose of arranging a reconciliation 
between them j but his overtures were rejected by the ex-chief. Faisal- 
bin-Turki then declared war against Shaikh ’Abdullah and began to 
collect troops, partly for an investment of Dammam by land to supple- 
ment blockade by sea, and partly for the punishment of some of 
the Bedouin tribes in the neighbourhood w^ho had hitherto kex^t the 
Dammam garrison, commanded by Mubtok, Nasir, and another son of 
Shaikh ’Abdullah, supplied with provisions. Two boats with commis- 
sariat and military stores for the defenders of Dammam, despatched by 
Shaikh Jabir of Kuwait, were captured by the fleet of Shaikh Muhamniad- 
bin-Khalifah at Dohat Balbul, whence it had been intended to send the 
cargoes by camel to Dammam ; but the incident, which might otherwise 
have led to a conflict between Shaikh Jabir and the de facto Shaikh of 
Bahrain, was adjusted by the friendly intervention of the British author- 
ities. In March 1844 the garrison of Dammam, being reduced to great 
straits for supplies, proposed a capitulation j but their terms were not 
accepted by the Wahhabi Amir. Shaikh ’Abdullah, on becoming aware 
of the critical position of affairs, crossed from Bushehr to the Arabian 
side of the Gulf and attempted to throw supplies into Dammam, but 
failed, the boat which he sent being captured by the blockading squadron. 
A little later the Dammam garrison surrendered to the Wahhabis 
on condition that their lives should he spared and that they should be 
allowed to carry away their personal property, and the fort of Damm§.ni 
was occupied in the name of Paisal-bin-Turki, who thereafter showed 
little interest in the quarrels of the A1 Khalifah Shaikhs. The result must 
have been disappointing to Bashir-bin-Rahmab, to whom Shaikh Muham- 
mad had promised, as a reward for his services against Shaikh ’Abdullah, 
the restoration of his paternal possessions. 


Eediictioii of 
Daiiimam 
by the 
Wahhabis, 
March 1844. 


During the absence of the ex-Shaikh at Bushehr, a Batil, described as Maritime 
belonging to Bahrain but owned apparently by Bashir-bin-Bahmah or one irregularity, 
of his family, was unwarrantably seized on the Persian coast, and therefore 
on the prohibited side of the Restrictive Line, by Shaikh ’Abdullah’s 
dependents at Naband. A remonstrance having been addressed by the 
Resident to the ex-Shaikh, the latter wrote to the chief local authority at 
Naband asking him to restore the Batil to the owners ; but, while this 
message, -was in coui’se of transmission by, a British vessel, a change of 
authorities took place at Naband, and the release of the Batil was refused 
by the new governor. ^ A lengthy correspondence ensued and redress 
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was erentually obtained in July 1844j not however until Bashir-bin- 
Rahmahj now settled like ''Isa-bin-Tarif at Dohah in Qatar^ had 
seized two Naband Batils by way of retaliation. Bashir^ it should be 
addedj immediately gave up these prizes when ordered to do so by the 
Eesideiit on the ground that the case was already in process of settlement 
by the British authorities. 

Shaikh ^Abdullah, on the failure of his attempt to convey supplies to 
Dammam, was hotly pui’sued by four Batils detached from the blockad- 
ing squadron, but he succeeded in making his escape to Kuwait, where 
for a short time he resided. On the fall of Dammam most of Shaikh 
’Abdullah^s sons came to Bahrain and were allowed to settle in 
Muharraq ; but Mubarak took refuge with his father^s friend Shafi' 
among the Bani Hajir ; and Shaikh Muhammad of Bahrain, in violation 
— so his adversaries alleged — of terms arranged in the presence of the 
Wahhabi Amir, refused to allow the ex- Shaikh to return to Bahrain 
unless as a private individual and on condition that his conduct in 
the future should be guaranteed by the British Government, — a 
requirement which the propounder well knew to be impossible. After 
a short stay at Kuwait, Shaikh ^Abdullah returned southwards and 
obtained, on the way, an interview with the British Resident at 
Bushehr i the meeting was held, by request of the ex-chief, at a place 
on the seashore about three miles from the town. The object of the 
visitor was clearly to extort help from the British Government by a 
threat of combining with the Wahhabis and availing himself of their 
assistance to recover Bahrain j but, as no interest w^as shown by the 
Resident in his intentions or affairs. Shaikh ^Abdullah continued on his 
way and once more took up his residence at Naband. 

Soon after his arrival at Naband, the ex-Shaikh, whose movements 
greatly alarmed the divers on the pearl banks, proceeded to the Qatar 
coast with the intention of attacking ^Isa-bin-Tarif at Dohah; but 
he found that vigilant enemy well prepared, and so sailed on into the 
home waters of Bahrain. Shaikh Muhammad, learning that his grand- 
uncle was in the neighbourhood, sent a deputation of merchants to invite 
him to return to his home ; but Shaikh ^Abdullah, after evading com- 
pliance by insisting on conditions which he knew could not be accepted, 
proceeded to Qatif and thence despatched one of his sons on a friendly 
toiseion to the Wahhabi Amir. After this, seizing two small vessels by 
the way near the Fasht-ad-Dibal, he returned to is^ahand, A letter was 
at once sent by the British Resident to the chief authority at Naband, 
recjuesting him to restrain Shaikh ’’Abdullah from such disorderly pro- 
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ceedingB in future ; but^ though the person addressed, Shaikh Ahmad-bin- 
Saif by name, received the representation in a proper spirit and appar- 
ently apologised to the Shaikh of Bahrain for the mischief already done, 
he was unable to control the actions of Shaikh ^Abdullah, who shortly 
after set out on another cruise and captured two more Bahrain vessels. 
Annoyed by these proceedings, to which the Restrictive Line prevented 
his making any rejoinder, the Shaikh of Bahrain appealed to the British 
authorities and sent his brother ^Ali to wait upon the Resident ; and the 
result was an injunction, issued by the central Persian Government at 
the instance of the British Envoy, directing the Governor-General of 
Ears to compel Shaikh ' Abdullah to give up the boats he had taken and 
to prevent him from disturbing the peace of the Gulf. The ex- Shaikh, 
finding himself unsupported by Persia, gave the Resident a verbal pro- 
mise to abstain, so long as he should continue to reside in Persia, from 
aggressions upon Bahrain ; but, as he refused to confirm this under- 
taking in writing, a British war vessel was despatched to Naband, and he 
was told to consider himself as having been formally placed under restraint. 

Naband having ceased, under these restrictions, to be a suitable place 
of residence for him, Shaikh ^Abdullah, in October 1845, informed the 
Resident of his intention to remove to Qatif. Soon afterwards an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made by him, in conjunction with the Wahhabis, to 
capture Bahrain, of which the details are given in a later paragraph on the 
relations of the Shaikh of Bahrain with the Wahhabi power. On the 
failure of this coiyp Shaikh ^Abdullah once more took refuge at Kuwait. 

On becoming aware of these events, the British representative at 
Bushehr wrote to Shaikh Jabir of Kuwait expressing a hope that he 
would not allow Shaikh -^Abdullah, while living under his protection, to 
indulge in depredations upon the trade of Bahrain ; and the hint was 
apparently taken, for the ex-Shaikh, during his stay at Kuwait, remained 
altogether quiescent. In June 1846 Shaikh ^Abdullah received an 
invitation from the Governor- General of Pars to return to Bushehr, 
where it was promised that he should be liberally entertained until .... 
the season for action had arrived but in August the ex-chief, 
who was now well aware both of the duplicity of the Persians and 
of their inability to assist him, declined their flattering but insincere 
offer. 

In September 1846, probably on account of the restraints to which he was 
subjected at Kuwait, Shaikh ^Abdullah removed to Hasa, where he settled 
at first, in the neighbourhood of Dammam j and at the beginning of 1847 
he was living, without any followers, on Tarut Island. During the 
greater part of his stay in Hasa, as explained further on^ war prevailed 
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between the Wahhabis and the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but no active part in 
the hostilities was taken by the ex-chief. It was not until August 1847_, 
u'hen a peace was concluded between the principal bellig^erents by which 
the Wahhabi Amir bound himself not to abet Shaikh ^Abdullah in his 
machinations, that the exile suddenly woke to life, launched a 
vessel at Dammam with the supi)Osed intention of proceeding to Qais to 
intrigue with some discontented ^L-tub there, and was joined by ^Isa-bin- 
Tarlf of the Al-Bin-’Ali, whose dislike of Shaikh Muhammad had now 
overcome his former hatred of Shaikh ^Abdullah. The demand made 
by the allies upon Shaikh Muhammad was for the restoration of his 
grand-une]e'’s vessels and other possessions. The immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities at sea was prevented by the arrival in the Elphin- 
stone of Commodore Lowe, who required that the regular sanction of 
the Resident should first be obtained by the parties; but, when this 
omission had been supplied, the war, which quickly took a turn unfavour- 
able to the ex-chief, began without further delay. 

The Restrictive Line was violated, at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, by Shaikh ^Abdullah, who crossed to the Persian coast to obtain 
reinforcements ; and Shaikh Muhammad, on his part, asked that the 
British Government would either restrain the \A.tbi malcontents settled 
on Qais or grant him leave to take suitable measures against them. This 
request f»f the Shaikh was referred by the Resident to Government ; but, 
before orders could be received from India, the campaign had been 
brought to an end by a battle fought on land, in which the troops of 
Bahrain, commanded by Shaikh Muhammad in j)erson, defeated the allies 
jiear Fuwairat in Qatar ; ^Isa-bin-Tarif himself was among the slain. 
This disaster was the death-blow of Shaikh 'Abdullah^s hopes. The 
orders of the Government of India, at length received, were that an inva- 
sion of Bahrain by the allies should be prevented, if necessary, by a 
British naval force; but the decision w'as not communicated to Shaikh 
Muhammad, as it might have led him to neglect precautions for his own 
defence. 

About this time, probably in 1848, ^ibdul Jahbar Khan, the Persian 
Consul-General at Baghdad, opened a correspondence with both parties. 
To the ex« Shaikh he wrote assuring him of the active support of the 
Persian Government, ^^and begging him to make every preparation for 
carrying into effect the plans he might have in , contemplation, —however 
momentous, however gigantic,— Persian assistance, full and powerful, 
''would most surely he accorded to him."'^ His letter to Shaikh 
Muhammad was equally friendly and was apparently intended to blind 
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and mislead that overweening^ ruler. Steps taken by the British Resident 
at Baghdad resulted, however, in the discontinuance of the correspond- 
ence, on which the offending Persian functionary pretended that he 
had entered in ignorance of its impropriety. 

The struggle between the chiefs was at length brought to an end by 
the death of Shaikh ^Abdullah-bin-- Ahmad, apparently in 1849. This 
event took place at Masqat, in the course of a voyage undertaken by the 
ex-Shaikh with the object of persuading his former enemy, Saiyid Sa ^id, 
then at Zanzibar, to assist him in recovering his ancestral dominions. 


Relations of Bahrain with the Wahhabis from the accession of 
Shaikh Muhammad to the death of the ex-Shaikh ’Abdullah. 
1843 - 1849 . 


The interference of the Wahhabi Amir in the dynastic quarrels of the 
A1 Khalifah, resulting in the transference of Dammam from their posses- 
sion to his, has already been described ; but it remains to notice some 
other transactions between the Wahhabis and the Shaikh of Bahrain 
which had no very direct connection with the dissensions among the Al 
Khalifah. 

In the operations against Dammam the Amir Faisal and Shaikh 
Muhammad acted in concert ; and, on the fall of that place, it seems to 
have been arranged that the Shaikh, in return for the aid lent him, 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the W ahhabis and pay an annual 
tribute, with arrears. 

Before the end of 1844 a demand for settlement of the arrears had been 
twice presented by the Amir and as often evaded by the Shaikh ; and in 
1845 it became known that ^Abdulla h-hin-Sa^id, the Wahhabi Grovernor 
of Qatif, was plotting an attack upon Bahrain, The Wahhabi official, 
his plans not being yet matured, pretended unusual friendliness for 
Shaikh Muhammad ; but the latter, who uuthout difficulty penetrated this 
artifice, assumed the offensive, placed the ports of Hasa under blockade, 
and engaged in his service a noted pirate named Hamaid-bin-Majdal. 
At this juncture Shaikh 'Abdullah, the ex-chief of Bahrain, landed 
secretly near Ras Tanurah, and sent messengers to his son Mubarak and 
to the Wahhabi Governor; his proposal was that he himself, with his 
vessels, should decoy the blockading force away from Qatif, and that, 
during its absence, Mubarak should cross over from the mainland and 
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take possession of Bahrain. The scheme^ in itself not unpromising^ was 
frustrated by some of the ''Amair^ into whose hands part of Shaikh 
^ Abdullah^ s correspondence fell and by whom it was carried to ^Ali^ a 
brother of Shaikh Muhammad^ in Bahrain. In the result^ the ex-Shaikh 
found himself confi’oiited, before he had reached Qatif^ by the Bahrain 
fleet in battle array ; and he had some diflSculty in escaping capture 
by them. 

Hostilities between Bahrain and the Wahhabis, and the blockade by 
the former of the Hasa coast, continued throughout 1846 without 
advantage on either side. In September 1S46 the ex-chief of Bahrain 
reappeared and settled in Hasa, first near Dammam and then on Tarut 
Island, with the result that the blockade, which had been temporarily 
relaxed, again became more strict, and that two engagements took place 
on the mainland, in one of which the Wahhabi governor was victorious, 
in the other the Shaikh of Bahrain ; the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah, however, 
did not himself take part in any of these proceedings. In October 1846 
the Wahhabi oflScial was desirous of calling some of the Shaikhs of 
Trucial ^Oman to his aid and sought permission to do so from the British 
Resident at Bushehr, and in November the Shaikh of Bahrain applied to 
the same authority for leave to form an alliance with the Shaikh of 
Dibai ; but both requests were, as usual, refused. 

Early in 1847 the situation was changed by the action of Hamaid- 
bin-Majdal and his '^Amair, who seceded from the party of Shaikh 
Muhammad and attached themselves to the Wahhabis ; and in August of 
the same year a settlement was arranged, under which the Amir Faisal 
undertook not to encourage the ex-chief of Bahrain further, even though 
the latter should continue to reside in Hasa, while Shaikh Muhammad 
bound himself to pay tribute to the Wahhabis at the rate of 
84,000 a year. 


Relations of Bahrain with Persia during the sanae period, 

1843 - 49 - 


Beyond the intrigues of Persian agents and ofldcials in favour of the 
ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah, especially in 1843-44 and 1846, which have been 
recounted above, there is nothing to be noticed in the relations of Persia 
with Bahrain at this timet 
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Relations of Bahrain with Turkey during the same period, 

1843-49. 


The case of Turkey^ however^ is different ; for a claim by the Porte to 
sovereignty over Bahrain, afterwards urged from time to time, 
was advanced apparently for the first time in 1847. The views of the 
Porte found expression, on this occasion, in a letter addressed by the 
Mutasallim of Basrah to the Shaikh of Bahrain, in which the latter was 
invited to declare his allegiance to the Sultan and to submit detailed lists 
of the shipping of his principality in order that the vessels might he 
registered under the Turkish flag. A Turkish brig-of-war which at this 
time was cruising in the Grulf did not, however, visit Bahrain, — ^probably 
in order to avoid attracting unnecessary attention, — and the overtures 
of the Turks were evaded by Shaikh Muhammad ; but the incident, 
as will be shown presently, afforded matter for reflection to the British 
Government. 


Relations of Bahrain with the British Government during the 

same period, 1843-49, 


Certain transactions of the British authorities in regard to Bahrain 
have been noticed incidentally. Such were their repeated insistence on the 
observance of the Restrictive Line by both factions, their withholding of 
the Saiyid of ^Oman and the Shaikhs of Trucial '^Oman and Kuwait from 
participation in the war, and their discouragement of Persian intrigue and 
intervention ; and such also, was the veto which they placed iu 1846 on 
the design of the Wahhabis and the Shaikh of Bahrain to borrow aid 
against one another from the Shaikhs of Trucial '’Oman. 

On the 8th of May 1847, a treaty for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, similar to that executed by the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman in the 
same year, was signed by Shaikh Muhammad of Bahrain. 

The insidious advances of Turkey in 1847 led to a discussion of the 
politico-commercial position of Bahrain. The Shaikh complained that 
heavier harbour fees and other dues were levied on his vessels at Bombay 
than on those of Persia and IVI asqat ; and he professed himself inclined, 
on account of this unfavourable treatment, to accept — as the Shaikh of 
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Kuwait had already done — ^the Turkish flag. Enquiry having shown 
that the extra charges at Bombay were levied on Bahrain vessels because 
they did not possess registers^ a refund was authorised ; and the Shaikh 
of Bahrain was informed that in future his subjects might avoid payment 
of the heavier rates at Bombay by providing themselves with certificates 
signed by the Resident. The question raised did not^ however^ end here ; 
for^ in the opinion of the Bombay Government^ it was obviously desirable 
to exclude interference by foreign powers in the affairs of the Persian 
Gulf, inasmuch as^ without retaining the supreme authority in their own 
hands, the British Government could not hope to secure the performance 
of the objects which they had attained in that quarter at a large expense ; 
and the Board of Directors concurred in their recommendation that any 
attempts upon Bahrain ought to be resisted by the British naval force 
in the Gulf, and that the British Political Resident should be so informed. 
In the meantime the Resident, Major Hennell, had been authorised, while 
avoiding discussion with the Turks, to ascertain whether the Shaikh of 
Bahrain was inclined to enter into a closer connection with the British 
power : and some months later, apparently in 1848, Shaikh Muhammad 
expressed a wish that his principality should be taken under British 
protection. Major Hennell, whose opinion had at first been adverse to the 
project, now recommended the Shaikh^s offer for acceptance ; but in Sep- 
tember 1849, after a protracted discussion which resulted in an agreement 
between the Indian Government and Her Majesty^s Government that a 
change of policy would be inexpedient, the Resident was directed to 
decline the proposal of the Shaikh, but to assure him at the same time of 
continuance of the good wiU and friendship of the British Govern- 
ment. 

While this important question was pending, the conduct of Shaikh 
Muhammad towards the British Government was not free from reproach, 
especially in regard to a pirate named Khalifah, a member of the restless 
Qubaisat section of the Bani Yas tribe of Abu Dhabi. This individual, 
after plundering a number of vessels including one belonging to Bahrain, 
had somehow JaUen into the hands of the Shaikh ; and the question of his 
punishment was abeady under consideration by the British Resident, 
when the Shaikh, in violation of a promise given to the Residency Agent, 
again set him at liberty. A sharp remonstrance by Colonel Hennell 
produced a humble apology and a promise to re-arrest the pirate should 
occasion offer ; but it does not appear that an opportunity of doing so was 
ever found. 
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Internal affairs of Bahrain, 1843-1849. 


The Dawasir who now inhabit Bndaija’ and Zallaq on the main island 
appear to have arrived in Bahrain about 1845. On their waj thither 
from their original home in Central Arabia, they are said to have sojourned 
for a few years on Zakhnuniyah Island. 

Of the conditions prevailing in the Bahrain islands during the first 
years of Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Khalifah’s rule we have little informa- 
tion ; but such indications as exist point to internal misgovernment. The 
existence, as early as 1847, of a colony of Bahrain refugees on dais island 
has already been mentioned in connection with the struggle between the 
Shaikh and his grand-uncle ; and this settlement, though the inhabitants 
did not actually assist the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah, must have been regarded 
by Shaikh Muhammad as in some way prejudicial to his interests, for we 
find him at the end of 1848 endeavouring, but without success, to persuade 
the Shaikh of Charak to expel the '^Utub from Qais. In January 1849, 
disgusted by the arbitrary government of the Shaikh, four of the principal 
merchants among his subjects left Bahrain and after some stay at 
Lingeh went to reside on Qais,— a proceeding by which Shaikh Muhammad 
was so much disquieted that he sent his brother Ali to Bushehr to seek 
the advice of the Resident. In reply to questions, the Shaikh was told 
that the British vessels in the Gulf would endeavour while in the 
neighbourhood to prevent the seceders from attacking Bahrain, but that 
it behoved the Shaikh himself to be vigilant ; and the adoption by 
himself of a more conciliatory policy was suggested. This counsel seems 
to have borne fruit. Three of the merchants afterwards returned 
to Bahrain in a British vessel ; and an amicable, if temporary, adjust- 
ment of their differences with the Shaikh was secured in June 1849. 
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General history of Bahrain and policy of the British Government 
during^ the remainder of Shaikh Muhammad's rule, 1850-68. 

The affairs of Bahrain, in consequence of the irresponsible character of 
the ruler, of the close interest in the principality taken by Great Britain, 
and of claims to suzerainty advanced by the Wahhabis, the Turks and 
the Persians, became, after the death of the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah, extremely 
intricate. In the words of Lieutenant Disbrowe, ^‘'we have the launching 
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of Buteels and the expectation of attacks ; seeking the S-esident^s advice 
^^and speaking disparagingly of him for giving advice; the oppression of 
subjects^ and the flight of the oppressed ; the deputing of envoys^ armed 
with full powers^ to effect agreements and the return of the envoys to be 
censured for the agreements they had effected.^*^ We shall treat the 
following period of nearly twenty years chronologically, without any 
attempt to separate the closely intertwined threads of the narrative. 

About the end of June 1850 a small Ghunchah from Kharag Island, 
bound for Qatif, was captured off Has Tanurah by a party of 26 Bani 
Hajir who were returning to the mainland in a Bahrain Baqarah ; and the 
Kharagis, after being plundered of all that they possessed, were landed^ 
stripped, on the Hasa coast. On the grounds that he had connected himself 
by marriage with the guilty tribe, that he allowed them to frequent Bahrain 
in considerable numbers, and that he was secretly instigating their lawless 
proceedings, the Shaikh of Bahrain was compelled by the British Resident, 
although the Bani Hajir were not his subjects and the crime had been 
committed in the jurisdiction of the Wahhabis, to answer for the offence 
and to disburse 100 Tumans as compensation to the sufferers. 

At nearly the same time, in the course of a correspondence relating to 
the death of a Bahrain subject. Shaikh Muhammad sent messages of an 
offensive character to the British Resident through Haji Qasim, the 
Residency Agent in Bahrain ; his insulting remarks referred in part to 
Colonel Hennell personally, and in pai-t to the British Government. A 
ship of war was immediately despatched to Bahrain to require an explana- 
tioUj whereupon Shaikh Muhammad, repenting of his hasty conduct, 
deputed his brother ''Ali to Bushehr to offer an apology. Jn so far as he 
was himself concerned. Colonel Hennell accepted this amende as suflB- 
cient ; but he insisted that, at the next visit of Commodore Porter to 
Bahrain, the Shaikh should visit that officer personally on board ship and 
express regret for his remarks derogatory to the British Government, — a 
demand to which ■’Ali, on the part of the Shaikh, readily acceded and 
which was duly fulfilled. 

In 1850 a breach between Shaikh Muhammad and the Wahhabis 
seemed to be imminent ; and the prospect was the more serious that the 
British Resident had failed in an endeavour to persuade the sons of the 
late ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah to settle peaceably on Qais Island, in considera- 
tion of allowances to be granted by the Shaikh of Bahrain. 

Ill-feeling was first excited by the Amir FaisaPs treatment of an 
envoy named Muhammad-biu-^Abdur Rahim, whom he had himself sent 
to Bahrain and whom, on return from this mission, he despoiled of the 
presents with which Shaikh Muhammad had loaded him and even impri- 
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soiled, — a course of behaviour so irritating to the Shaikh of Bahrain that 
he threatened to blockade Qatif unless reparation were made. A little 
later^ in April 18*50, a son of Sa'^ad-bin-Mutlaq, the well ^ known Wahhabi 
agent at Baraimi, visited"[Bahrain ^ and the cold reception which he 
naturally met with there did^not tend to improve the relations between 
Shaikh Muhammad and the Amir. 

Early in 1851 the Amir Faisal in person made his appearance in 
Qatar, at a place only two marches distant from D5hah, whereupon the 
people of Dohah, Wakrah and Fuwairat repudiated their allegiance to 
Bahrain and went over to the W ahhabis. The Shaikh of Bahrain, against 
his own better judgment, then tendered a small annual tribute to the 
Amir, — a circumstance from it may perhaps be inferred that he had failed 
to observe the agreement of 184f7; but his adversary rejected the offer 
with scorn, proposed exorbitant terms instead, and invited the sons of the 
late Shaikh ^Abdullah to join him from their asylum on the Persian coast. 
Shaikh Muhammad then blockaded the Wahhabi port of Qatif ; but the 
sons of ^Abdullah, arriving with a fleet which they had equipped on the 
Persian side, broke through the line of his vessels and entered Qatif harbour. 
Matters now assumed an aspect very threatening for Shaikh Muhammad ; 
and he was, in fact, on the point of succumbing to the hostile combination 
when a British squadron, arriving off Bahrain, took the islands under their 
protection. Thereaftei', at the end of July 1851, a peace was concluded 
between the disputants by the efforts of Shaikh Tahnun of Abu Dhabi ; 
Dohah in Qatar was restored to ■'Ali, brother of the Shaikh of Bahrain, 
from whom it hadjbeen taken ; and the Wahhabi Amir returned quietly 
to Hofiif. 

In this year a claim by the Porta to sovereignty over Bahrain was 
summarily rejected by the British Government. 

In 185^, enraged by the recent settlement of the sons of 'Abdullah 
at Dammam under Wahhabi protection. Shaikh Muhammad proposed to 
withhold the instalment of tribute then due to the Amir and indulged in 
imprudent speeches ; but by the advice of Captain Kemball, the British 
Resident, and of his own brother 'Ali, a man of greater self-control than 
himself, he was persuaded to make the required payment to an agent 

whom Faisal had deputed to receive it. 

Soon after this Shaikh Muhammad gave way to irrational fears,— 

fears not only of rivals belonging to his own family but also of the Saiyid 
of 'Oman and even of Shaikh Tahnun, the recent mediator between him- 
self and the Wahhabis ; and hardly had Captain Kemball, whom he had 
recently insulted, undertaken a correspondence on his behalf with the 
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sons o£ Abdnllahj when the negotiations were frustrated by the instabil- 
ity and unreasonableness of Shaikh Muhammad. Yusuf-bin- Ibrahim, 
the principal among the four Bahrain merchants who had migrated 
to Qais in 1849> still refused to return to his home without a guarantee 
of British protection, which could not be granted ; and he eventually died 
at Lingeh in the following year (1853). 

On the 10th of May 1856 an engagement relating to the Slave 
Trade, supplementary to the Treaty of 1847, was accepted hy the Shaikh 
of Bahrain ; in its terms it was identical with those obtained from the 
Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman in the same year. 

In 1858 Shaikh Muhammad, now described as a man who combined 
“ in himself the worst qualities of a tyrant, the most unbridled lust 
and greed of wealth, and an incontrollable temper, ignorance and impa- 
tience against restraint/^ proceeded to lay an embargo on a Baghlah under 
the British flag, to prohibit vessels owned by Indian merchants in 
Bahrain from visiting Qatif, and to levy duties on exports in addition to 
those on imports, "which alone had been taken before ; and it was com- 
plained that his tone to Haji Qasim, the Kesidency Agent in Bahrain, 
had become very insolent. 

Accordingly, in September 1858, Captain Felix Jones, the Kesident 
at Bushehr, sent his Assistant, Lieutenant Disbrowe, in the Clive 
sloop-of-war to convey a letter and a remonstrance to the chief. The 
release of the impounded British Baghlah having been at once obtained, 
the Shaikh^ s brother ^Ali became, as usual, the medium of communica- 
tion, and explained that the prohibition against vessels under British 
colours visiting Qatif was intended to prevent complications that might 
otherwise occur through the enmity of the Wahhabi governor against the 
Shaikh of Bahrain ; Lieutenant Disbrowe replied that the British flag 
was fully able to uphold its dignity in every corner of the globe without 
assistance from other powers.^^ In regard to customs duties, it was 
explained that the British Government desired that they should not be of 
an arbitrary or oppressive character, a proposition to which Shaikh 
' Ali made no objection ; and a promise was given that the Residency 
Agent should in future be treated with the respect due to his position. 
The Shaikh, after an unsuccessful attempt to induce Lieutenant 
Disbrowe to pay him the first visit on shore, then came off to the Clive 
and expressed his regret at what had occurred ; and his call was then 
returned by Lieutenant Disbrowe and. Commodore Jenkins under a salute 
to the British flag. 
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Notwithstanding the peace arranged in 1851^ tension continued 
between the Wahhabi Amir and the Shaikh of Bahrain^ and a vigilant 
watch was maintained by the local British authorities. In May 1853, 
with reference to one of the alarms of an invasion of Bahrain that 
from time to time occurred, the Government of India authorised the 
Government of Bombay to offer every obstacle to an attack upon 
those islands by the Wahhabi Amir — ^who was now nominally sub- 
ject to the Ottoman Porte— on the ground that Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment would not permit the occupation of Bahrain by the Turkish 
Government, or by any one acting for them or in their interest. In 
1859 matters again came to a head, and, notwithstanding the presence 
at the time of a British corvette in Hasa waters, preparations for 
a descent on Bahrain were made at Qatif and Dammam by the 
Wahhabi governor of the littoral and by Muhammad, a son of the late ex- 
Shaikh ^Abdullah ; the object of the movement was to place Muhammad- 
bin-”^ Abdullah in possession of Bahrain, and the excuse was that the 
Shaikh of Bahrain had instigated certain tribes of Qatar to attack the 
subjects of the Wahhabi Amir. Some Turkish and Persian vessels were 
seized by the confederates in a piratical manner and their crews impressed 
for service on the intended expedition. The British Resident imme- 
diately despatched Commodore Balfour to Dammam with the Persian 
Gulf squadron ; and so threatening was the attitude assumed on 
arrival by that officer, whose conduct afterward received the marked 
commendation of Government/’’ that the allies at once discontinued their 
proceedings and the Wahhabi governor even sued for pardon. 

An inconclusive correspondence then followed between the Wahhabi 
ruler, who was much annoyed at the intervention of the British autho- 
rities, and the British Resident, Captain Pelix J ones, who believed that 
the fixed object of the Wahhabis was universal dominion along the 
coast/^ The Amir asserted authority over Bahrain and declared himself 
a vassal of the Sultan of Turkey. The Resident, in reply, informed him 
of the determination of the British Government to preserve the independ- 
ence of Bahrain, and remarked on the inconsistency of piratical 
seizures of Turkish shipping with professions of dependence on the 
Porte. 

To Government Captain Jones made a recommendation that punitive 
action should be taken against the ports of Hasa ; and a discussion was 
initiated as to the advisability of requiring Muhammad-bin-' Abdullah to 
leave Dammam. 
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Towards the end of the year 1859^ probably in connection with this 
crisis^ Shaikh Muhammad made simultaneous applications for protec- 
tion to the Persian Governor of Pars and to the Turkish Wali of 
Baghdad. The response of the Turks was delayed by the absence of 
the W ali from Ms headquarters ; but a Persian agent in the person of 
one Mirza Mehdi Khan, a well-known Anglophohe, almost immediately 
arrived in Bahrain, the Persian flag was hoisted, and Persian sovereignty 
was proclaimed. Scarcely, however, had these ceremonies been per- 
formed, when Muhammad Baig, the emissary of Mustafa Nuri Pasha 
api)eared j the Persian flag was again lowered ; and the Turkish flag 
was raised in its place. To complete the absurdity of the situation the 
Persian agent refused to leave Bahrain or to surrender his imaginary 
authority in the Shaikhdom. 

Sir H. Kawiinson, the British Minister at Tehrto, who differed from 
Captain Jones, the Resident, in regarding these matters as of slight 
account, contented himself with obtaining fi’om the Shah’s ministers an 
assurance that no military occupation of Bahrain should he undertaken 
by Persia until the question of title had been settled by diplomatic 
discussion ; and he advised Captain J ones that, while hostilities against 
Bahrain from any quarter were to be repelled by force of British arms, 
the voluntary tender by the Shaikh of allegiance to any other power 
might, so long as it was not followed by a military occupation, be 
ignored as of no practical importance* On consideration of the 
correspondence the Government of Bombay instructed the Resident at 
Bushehr not to interfere with the occupation of Bahrain, whether by 
Persia or by Turkey, otherwise than by protest and by an intimation that 
the matter had been reported to Her Majesty’s Government; but at the 
same time the agents of both powers were to be distinctly warned that 
aggression by Bahrain, or in the name of Bahrain, upon neighbouring 
tribes would not be allowed by the British authorities, and would even 
be prevented by force if necessary. In referring the general question to 
the Secretary of State, the Government of Bombay observed that the 
tranquillity of the Persian Gulf, which had been so long preserved by 
the policy of the British Government, seemed to demand that Bahrain 
should be regarded as subject neither to the Sublime Porte nor to Persia ; 
and they recommended that the independence of the principality should 
be recognised, and that those engagements - which in the interests of 
commerce, humanity and public security had been concluded between it- 
and the British Goveimment should be maintained, This view was 
approved by HerMajest/s Government in February 1861. 
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In the meantime the Persian and Turkish agents had apparently 
vanished from Bahrain. 

In May 1861 it became known to the Resident that Shaikh 
Muhammad of Bahrain, without reference to himself, had commenced 
a blockade of the Hasa coast and was harassing the pearl fishers of 
Qatif and Dammam, at the latter of which places Muhammad-bin- 
^Abdullah, son of the late ex-chief of Bahrain, was still located. 

Captain Jones immediately proceeded to Bahrain, where he arrived 
on the 18th of May, with the full Gulf squadron; but he could not 
prevail upon the Shaikh to discontinue the blockade of the Wahhabi 
coast. The explanation of the Shaikh^s obstinacy was, or at least was 
believed to be, a promise by Persia to procure him the assistance of a 
Preneh vessel. Having exhausted all his arguments in vain, the Resident 
placed the matter in the hands of Commodore Drought, who was imme- 
diately successful, without the firing of a single shot, in capturing two of 
the finest war vessels of Bahrain, the Tawilah and the Hamrah/^ 

The Shaikh then made submission, and, after some negotiations 
conducted through his brother 'Ali, consented to sign a Convention 
proposed by Captain Jones. By this agreement, executed on the 21st 
of May 1861, Shaikh Muhammad-bin-Khalifah acknowledged the 
validity of the treaties and conventions concluded with the British Gov- 
ernment by his predecessors in office ; he promised to abstain, on condition 
of being supported by the British Government against external aggres- 
sion, from the prosecution of war, piracy and slavery by sea ; he engaged 
to submit cases of aggression on himself or his subjects by sea to the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf as arbitrator and to look to him 
for redress, as also to make reparation for such ' maritime offences as 
might in justice be charged against himself or his subjects ; and he 
undertook to recognise the jurisdiction of the British Agent and 
Political Resident over British subjects of every kind in Bahrain, and to 
permit the latter to reside and trade in his dominions, subject only to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, in kind or in cash upon their goods, which 
should not be more than once levied. Matters having been thus ar- 
ranged, the Resident restored the war vessel Tawilah,^ ^ but retained the 
Hamrah.^^ One result of the Convention was to assimilate the posi- 
tion of the Shaikh of Bahrain, who was not a party to the Perpetual 
Treaty of Peace, to that of the Trucial Shaikhs. 

The Government of Bombay approved the proceedings of Captain 
Jones and referred the Convention, which they considered to be advantage- 
ous notwithstanding that it had been obtained by the Resident without 
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previous express sanction^ to the Government of India, by whom it 
was accepted on the 9th of October 1861. The Eesident was at the 
same time instructed not to return the Hamrah until the Shaikh, by 
his conduct, should show himself worthy of such consideration. 

Meanwhile a suggestion made by the Resident in connection with the 
attempted invasion of Bahrain in 1859, — that Muhammad-bin-^ Abdullah, 
who had repeatedly been warned not to disturb the peace and of whose 
proceedings the Shaikh of Bahrain had frequently complained, should be 
removed from Dammam — had been adopted by higher authority. It 
was intended by Government that the exile, on condition of residing at 
Kuwait or somewhere in Persia, should receive an allowance from the 
Shaikh of Bahrain. The Resident was warned, in ease of force being 
required, to confine his operations to the sea and not to let hinaself 
be drawn into land operations. 

Accordingly, in June 1861, the Resident wrote to the Wahhabi Amir, 
requiring him to eject Muhammad-bm--^AbduUah from Dammam ,* and 
in November 1861, no reply to the letter having been received, he pro- 
ceeded with the squadron to Dammam, from which, after a bloodless 
bombardment of an bourns duration, the son of the ex-chief with all his fol- 
lowers incontinently fled. No opposition to the proceedings of the 
squadron was offered by the Wahhabi garrisons at Qatif or Dammam ; 
and the result was reported to be welcome to the traders of Hasa, and 
even to the Wahhabi authorities, whose failui-e to expel the refugee 
was due merely to ordinary Arab notions on the subject of hospitality, 

A protest against the action taken at Dammam was made soon after 
by the Turkish Wali of Baghdad and was answered by the British 
Political Agent at that place ; but, as it related to the political position of 
Hasa, not Bahrain, it need not be noticed here. 

Neither the treaty obligations which he had incurred nor the valuable 
assistance rendered to him in the expulsion of Muhammad-bin- Abdullah 
from Dammam availed for long to keep the Shaikh of Bahrain in good 
relations with the British Government, In 1863, after the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Pelly to the Persian Gulf Residency, the Hamrah 
was returned to Shaikh Muhammad at the suggestion of the new Resi- 
dent, as the earnest of a policy of conciliation which he intended to 
pursue ; but this concession failed to elicit any acknowledgment from the 
Shaikh beyond remark disrespectful to the Viceroy and ill- 
usage of British subjects commenced with such vigour that on one 
occasion the whole Indian community took refuge as Bushehr, whence the 
more wealthy among them refused to return. 
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Various claims arose against tlie Shaikh, of which one was in 1864 
investigated by the Resident and settled by an agreement in writing, 
executed by the Shaikh and his brother, to pay a sum of 17,000 Qrans. 
In the spring of 1865, on again visiting Bahrain, Colonel Pelly found 
that the compensation promised had not been paid, and that on the 
contrary a further sum of 8,000 Qrans had been extorted by the ruler 
from the Hindu complainants* The Resident on this occasion confined 
himself to a written remonstrance ; but in December of the same year, 
haying failed to convince the Shaikh after a Weeks’s argument of the 
necessity of fulfilling his engagements, Colonel Pelly caused the Bahrain 
war Baghlah Dinar,^^ of 500 tons and pierced for 10 guns, to be seized. 
Hardly had the Resident recommended to Government the sale of this 
vessel for the benefit of the British Indian claimants than the Bahrain 
authorities came to their senses and satisfied the demand against them ; 
but in the meantime the Baghlah had been severely damaged by a hur- 
ricane, while in tow of the Berenice,'^*’ and foundered on reaching port, 
apparently at Bushehr. 

The Government of India directed that the Dinar should, if practi- 
cable, be restored to the Shaikh, and an attempt was made to fulfil their 
instructions ; but the vessel sank and was lost on her way back to 
Bahrain. A general order was issued by Government, in connection with 
this case, that the Resident should not in future undertake the confisca- 
tion of vessels belonging to chiefs on his own responsibility. 

The Persian Government, who in 1862 had protested against the 
seizure of the Bahrain war vessel Hamrah,*’^ now complained of the 
proceedings in regard to the Dinar on the ground that Bahrain, under 
the Agreement concluded by Captain Bruce in 1822,* was a dependency 
of Persia. 

The Government of India, to whom the allusion was unintelligible 
referred to the Government of Bombay and were informed of the nature 
of Captain Bruce^s Agreement and of its having been at the time instantly 
repudiated. Upon this the Government of India acquainted Mr. Alison, 
the British Minister in Persia, with the circumstances of the case and with 
their own opinion that, whatever might have been the pretensions of 
Persia (or the grounds of the same) to the sovereignty of Bahrain in 
former days, the Shah could not now he regarded as possessing, in 
point of fact, any rights in the principality. 

This communication to the British Legation at Tehran was approved by 
Her Majesty^s Government in 1867, and the matter apparently dropped 

* Vide page 849 ante,- 
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At the time of Colonel Pelly^s visit to Bahrain in December 1865, 
a rapture of Anglo-Wahhabi relations being then imminent, reason 
was found to suspect the existence of an understanding between the 
Shaikh of Bahrain and the Wahhabis ; and the seizure of the Dinar 
was dictated, in part, by the expediency of clipping the wings of the 
Shaikh in case he should suddenly resolve to throw in his lot with the 
Amir. The Shaikh, it is true, in making his submission, professed a wish 
to be delivered from the power of the Wahhabis ; but his request was 
considered by the Resident to be insincere. Colonel Felly was accord- 
ingly instructed to report on the political position of Bahrain with 
reference to the Wahhabi power. 

The result of his enquiries was to show that the Shaikh held 
himself to be independent of the Wahhabis in so far as the islands of\ 
Bahrain were concerned, and that the annual tribute of $4i,000 which 
be indubitably paid was on account of his possessions in Qatar, the 
object of payment being to secure the latter against attack by Arab 
tribes under Wahhabi influence. In submitting this information Colonel 
Felly reminded Government of the'^ decision of the Court of Directors in 
1 847, that any attempt upon Bahrain should be prevented by a British 
naval force, if necessary ; of the orders t of the Government of India in 
1853, that every obstacle should be offered to the Wahhabi Amir, then 
regarded as a Turkish agent, should he seek to attack Bahrain ; and of 
thej acceptance by the Secretary of State in 1861 of the view that the 
independence of Bahrain should be recognised and that the engagements 
between the Shaikh and the British Government should be maintained. 

In March 1867, the Government of India enunciated an opinion that 
the Shaikh was independent of all other powers in respect of his insular 
possessions, and that he did not owe fealty to the Wahhabis unless in 
regard to Qatar. 

In 1867^disturbances of a very unusual and serious character broke 
out between the Shaikh of Bahrain and his dependents in Qatar. 
A Bedouin of the promontory having been seized and deported to 
Bahrain by Shaikh Ahmad-bin-Muhammad, the representative of the 
Bahrain ruler at Wakrah, the headmen of Wakrah and Dohah combined 
to demand his release, and, on their request being refused, took measures to 
expel Shaikh Ahmad from Wakrah ; but their action was forestalled by that 
individual, removing himself, with his &mily and goods, to Khor Hassan. 
A seeming reconciliation then took place, the Shaikh of Bahrain releasing 

* Tide page 88^ ante^ 
t Tide page 887 ante. 

X Vide page 888 ante. 
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the imprisoned Bedouin and the headmen of Qatar apologising" to the 
Shaikh for their behaviour j but on the part of the mler of Bahrain 
the proeeedings'were merely a blind to cover preparations for revenge. 
J asim-bin-Muhammad, one of the Al Thani Shaikhs of Dohah 
whose influence afterwards became paramount in Qatar, having been 
invited to Bahrain for the purpose of making a permanent aiTangement 
in regard to the administration of the promontory, was on his ax"rival 
treacherously east into prison ; and no sooner had this capture been 
effected than Shaikh Muhammad despatched a fleet of 24* boats, 
carrying 500 men, under the command of his brother ’Ali, and a land 
force of 200 men under Shaikh Ahmad, his agent, to punish the people 
of Dohah and Wakrah. At the same time he sought assistance from 
the Shaikhs of Dibai and Abu Dhabi ; and the latter, disregarding 
the advice of the British Agent at Sharjah, sent about 2,000 armed 
men in 70 boats to the Qatar coast; but the Shaikh of Dibai, with 
greater prudence declined to join. The Abu Dhabi fleet was the first 
to arrive on Qatar, and succeeded in pacifying the suspicions of the inhabit- 
ants until the arrival of the Bahrain armament, by which about 
40 vessels belonging to Qatar had been captured on the way 
over. The towns of D6hah and ^W^akrah were then sacked by the allied 
forces, even the rafters and doors of the houses being removed ; and 
the inhabitants, who had been ordei*ed to go forth and settle elsewhere, 
were plundered, when they tried to obey, of such possessions as remained 
to them. A number of the people were deported, and most of those 
who were left then voluntarily dispersed and sought asylum at various 
places on the coasts of Arabia and Persia. These events took place in 
October 1867. The damage inflicted on the people of Qatai’ was 
estimated at over §200,000. 

' The victims of this treacherous outrage immediately appealed for 
redress to the Wahhabi Amir, who maintained a claim to authority over 
Qatar, and it was soon reported that he had received their representa- 
tions sympathetically and had assured them that, “as his intentions 
and those of the British Government coincided,''’ no further harm should 
befall them from the direction of the sea. A demand by the 
Amir for the return of the spoil taken and for the repatriation of the 
exiles was flouted, however, by the Shaikh of Bahrain, and led only to 
the deportation afresh of certain Qatari famiHes who had meanwhile 
been allowed to return to their homes. Instructions were then issued 
by the Wahhabi Amir to his representative in Hasa to prepare for an 
attack on Bahrain ; but, beyond the plunder of some Bahrain subjects 
by a tribe of the Hasa coast, no visible results followed. 
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In June 1868 the injured Qataris took the law into their own hands 
and attempted a retaliatory attack on Bahrain ; but the movement began 
and ended, it would seem, with a somewhat severe naval engagement. 

The secrecy and rapidity with which the campaign of the Shaikhs 
of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi against Qatar was arranged and carried out 
had deprived the British Government of an opportunity for prevention or 
intervention ; but, the a&ir having qnickly come to be regarded 
throughout the Gulf as a test of British preparedness to maintain 
peace at sea, it was resolved to inflict an exemplary punishment upon 
the offending chiefs and not to accept the excuse, which would probably 
be tendered by Shaikh Muhammad, that he was entitled to punish by 
any and every means his refractory subjects in Qatar, 

Much delay was caused, however, by the demands of the Abyssinian 
expedition upon the marine resources of the Government of India ; and, 
for the time being, the only vessel actually in the Gulf was the Hugh 
Rose gunboat, manned entirely by natives of India and unable to 
steam for more than eight consecutive hours. In May the steamer 
Sind was placed at the Resident's disposal for a blockade of Abu 
Dhabi, with the Shaikh of which place it was intended first to deal ; 
but, by an extraordinary oversight on which the Government of India 
afterwards animadverted severely, she arrived in the Gulf without any 
shot for her guns. Meanwhile the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi whom the 
Shaikh of Bahrain had privately agreed to reimburse for any indemnity 
that might be extracted from him by the British Government, had 
recourse to a policy of shifts and evasions; but on the 8th of June 1868 
these were cut short by a letter from the Resident, in which he was called 
upon to pay 125,000 Qrans as damages, to restore to Qatar the persons 
and property that he had removed, and to express regret for the past 
and an intention of behaving better in future. The news, received 
in June 1868, of retaliatory action by the people of Qatar accelerated 
the progress of events; and on the 28rd of July H. M. S. Vigilant, 
which had arrived on other duty at Bombay, was despatched to the 
Persian Gulf. The commander. Captain R. A. Brown, was instructed 
to enforce upon the Shaikh of Bahrain, by all means at his disposal 
but in consultation with Colonel Pelly, the immediate payment of 
§100,000, the surrender of the armed Baghlahs employed by the 
Shaikh in his expedition, and the provision by the Shaikh of such 
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security for good conduct as the Resident might deem suitable ; and 
demands of a similar character, to be finally disposed of on the spot, were 
authorised in the case of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, 

No action was taken, howeyer, until the beginning of September,* 
when Colonel Pelly with H.M.S. Vigilant'' and the gunboats 

Clyde'' and Hugh Rose" iDroceeded to Bahrain, and Shaikh 
Muhammad, well aware that a reckoning was at hand, fled to 
Qatar. On the 6th of September 1868 an Agreement was executed by 
Shaikh 'Ali-bin-Khalifah, a brother of the absconding ruler who had 
been to some extent associated with him in the administration, whereby 
he undertook to make over the war Baghlahs and Batlls of the 
ruling family of Bahrain to the British Naval Commander and to pay 
$*25,000 in cash to the British Resident on the next day ; to pay a 
further sum of $75,000 in three annual instalments ; and to appoint, 
for the better preservation of the peace at sea, an agent to represent him 
at Bushehr in his dealings with the British Residency. The Agreement 
also declared, 'on the authority of the principal inhabitants of Bahrain 
as well as of Shaikh 'Ali himself, that Shaikh Muhammad had 
by his piratical proceedings and flight forfeited the chief ship, and 
that Shaikh 'Ali had thus become sole ruler of Bahrain; and 
the latter pledged himself, in the event of his brother returning 
to Bahrain, to arrest him and hand him over to the Resident. The 
condition as to the surrender of the war fleet was duly performed; 
the vessels composing it were burnt ; and the fort of Muharraq, or 
rather of Abu Mahur, was also destroyed along with its armament. 
When about one-fifth of the fine, however, had been collected, it was 
distributed rateably among the sufferers, and the remaining four-fifths 
were remitted. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Resident upon the coast of Qatar 
and at Abu Dhabi form part of the history of those districts and need 
not be related here; but it may be mentioned that Colonel Pelly 
succeeded in effecting an arrangement, in regard to tribute and other 
matters, between the A1 Thani Shaikh of Dohah and the new Shaikh of 
Bahrain. The tribute in question may have been the whole or a part of 
the sum that was paid by the Shaikh of Bahrain to the Wahhabis on 
account of Qatar. 

Protests against the action of the British political representative were 
shortly received from various Persian authorities ; one, in which Bahrain 

* These delays are not fully explained. That wbicli occurred between the begin- 
ning of February and the middle of July was attributed by the Government of India to 
the Inaction of the Bombay Government, 
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was claimed to be the property of Persia^ was addressed by the 
Shah’s ministers to Mr. Alison, the British Minister at Tehran; 
another, of similar pmport, was sent to Colonel Felly by the Karguzar at 
Shiraz ; and a third, with which were enclosed two letters from the deposed 
Shaikh of Bahrain, was lodged at the Foreign Office on the 13th of 
April 1869 by the Persian Minister in London. A principal ground of 
complaint was that no previous notice had been given to Persia of the 
British intention to proceed against Bahrain. 

In a reply, sent on the 29th of April 1869 after consultation between 
the Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for India, and the Earl of 
Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Persian Minister 
was reminded that the Shaikhs of Bahrain had, at different periods in 
the past, entered into direct engagements with the British Government, 
he was further assured that the sole objects of the British Government in 
holding the Shaikhs to those engagements were the prevention of piracy 
and of the slave trade and the maintenance of the police of the Gulf — 
duties of which Great Britain would gladly, if it were possible, divest 
herself in favour of Persia. In conclusion a promise was given that, 
should punitive measures against the Shaikh of Bahrain again become 
necessary. Her Majesty’s Government would, if practicable, cause the 
Persian Government to be informed beforehand, and that in cases in which 
this might be impossible, in consequence of the delay which a reference to 
the Court of Tehran would involve, a full communication on the subject 
would be made fco the Persian Government. The object of this reply was 
to avoid causing irritation at Tehran ; but it is not clear that any decided 
departure from the established British policy was intended by Her 
Majesty’s Government, 


’ALI-BIN-KHALlPAH. 

1868-69. 

The rule of Shaikh *Ali-bin-Khalifah, inaugurated by his Agreement 
of the 6th September 1S68 with the British Government, was short and 
tragic ; it lasted less than one year. 


Intrigues of the ex-Shaikh Muhammad, 1869. 

In January 1869, at the earnest request of Shaikh ^Ali, who believed 
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that lie could restrain his brother most effectually i£ he resided in 
Bahrain^ the ex- Shaikh Muhammad was permitted hy the British 
authorities to return home ; hut he at once eng^ag'ed in a course o£ 
intrig*iies which necessitated his deportation to Kuwait. From Kuwait 
the ex~Shaikh removed to Qatif, where he settled down and entered into 
communications of sinister meanings vdth his relation Nasir-bin- 
Mubarak — a grandson of the late ex-Shaikh ’Abdullah — whose mother 
was a woman of the Bani Hajir Bedouin tribe. 


Invasion of Bahrain and death of Shaikh ’Ali, 1869, 


In August or September 1869, Muhammad- bin- Khalif ah and Nasir- 
bin- Mubarak crossed over from the mainland in nine boats, accompanied 
by about 500 men of the Bani Hajir, and, landing in Bahrain, marched 
to Rifa’-ash-Sharqi, which was held in the name of Shaikh ^Ali by 
Muhammad-bin-^ Abdullah, the chief who in 1 861 had been expelled by 
the British from Dammam. A battle then took place, in which, 
owing mainly to treachery on the part of Muhammad-bin-’ Abdul- 
lah, Shaikh ’AH was defeated hy the invaders, and was killed on the field 
along with one of his sons. The usurping chiefs, over whom Muham- 
mad- bin- ’Abdullah appears to have acquired an immediate ascendancy, 
then occupied the towns of Manamah and Muharraq ,* but they were 
unable to restrain tbeir rabble of Bedouins, and the foi'mex* place was 
plundered. The amount of the damage done at Manamah, in which 
British Indian subjects suffered equally with others, was never clearly 
ascertained ; but claims were afterwards registered to the amount of 
21,53,797 Qrans. 


INTERBEGNUM, 

1869. 

Immediate action by the local British authority. 

"When the news of this revolution reached Bushehr, the Resident, 
Colonel Pelly, at once despatched his Assistant, Captain Way, in 

66 
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the Dalhoiisie to enquire into matters and to bring away any British 
Indian traders who might wish to leave ; but the passion for gain among 
the last mentioned class was so strongs that they one and all declined to 
be removed; preferring to remain at their own risk and do business in 
plundered property^ which was being openly sold in Bahrain and Qatif at 
one- fifth of its real value. 


Further action under the orders of the Government of India. 


Instructions 
to the Resb 
dent. 


Preceedin^s 
in Bahrain. 
19th Hoveni' 
her to 2nd 
December 
1869. 


Suggestions for dealing with the crisis were made by the Eesident at 
the beginning of October; and at the middle of November he was autho- 
rised to blockade Bahrain and otherwise use force until the chief disturbers 
of the peace; namely Muhammad-bin-'’ Abdullah; Nasir-bin- Mubarak and 
Muhammad-bin-Khalifah; should have been surrendered ; to recognise, 
if circumstances after execution of the first measure were favourable and 
the people generally seemed to approve of the appointment, "^Isa; son of the 
deceased ^Ali, as Shaikh of Bahrain ; and to address the Shaikhs of 
Trucial ^Oman by letter, informing them of what had occurred and of the 
intention of G overnment to inflict adequate punishment. The questions 
of compensating persons plundered other than those who had bought hi 
stolen property at nominal rates, and of blockading the "Wahhabi ports 
until the loot deposited there should have been restored, the offending 
Bedouins chastised and the Governor of Qatif removed, were reserved for 
later consideration ; and the Resident was directed to exercise great 
caution in any communication which he might make to the Wahhabi 
Amir. 

' On receipt of these orders Colonel Felly proceeded to Bahrain with 
H.M.S. ^'Daphne,^'' Captain Douglas, H.M.S. ^“^Nymph/^ and the 
gunboats Clyde and ^'Hugh Hose.'"' Operations commenced 
on the 19th of November and were over by the 2nd of Decem- 
ber. The Halat Abu Mahur fort was attacked with boats on the 
night of the 19th November, and the garrison capitulated and sur- 
rendered Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, who was removed on hoard the 
‘ Daphne.^^ Nasir-bin- Ahmad, another Shaikh, was captured at sea. 
Nasir-bin-Mubaralj was shelled out of his fort— probably that of 
Manamah, whi'^h was destroyed in the operations — and dislodged from 
another place in which he took refuge ; but he succeeded in escaping to 
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Hasa with his followers. Muhammad-bin- ^bdullah^ the head of the 
whole combination was outmanoeuYred and gave himself up. Shaikh 
Isa-bin- Ali came over from Qatar^ where he was residing*^ and was 
installed as i*uler without interference on the part of the British Hesident, 
amid every sign of popular rejoicing. Captain Douglas received some 
contusions by the explosion of a mine^ but he was not seriously 
injured. 

^rhe three captured Shaikhs and two other ringleaders were deported 
to India^ where they were at first confined in the fort of AsTrgarh, and 
subsequently in the fort of Chunar. Nasir-bin- Ahmad died at Chunar 
in 1873, and Muhammad-bin-"^ Abdullah in 1877 ; and the remaining 
three prisoners were then removed to Aden, where in 1880 two of them 
were released. 

An arrangement was made with Shaikh ^Isa, at his accession, that 
the property of the ringleaders should be forfeited and the proceeds 
applied to the relief of the innocent sufferers by the invasion. The 
payment of this indemnity continued by instalments until 3 876, when it 
was completed. 


Connection of the Wahhabis with the invasion* 


It yas at first suspected that the Wahhabi ^iovernment were par- 
tially responsible for these ruinous disturbances in Bahrain, and a state- 
ment obtained currency that the Bani Hajir had at first refused to act 
without the authorisation of the Amir, which Nasir-bin-Mubarak 
accordingly obtained by a visit to Riyadh ; but the Government of 1 ndia, 
as we have seen, declined to hold the Wahhabi Amir responsible without 
fuller proof of his complicity and information as to the degree of bis 
control over H asa. The event proved the wisdom of this decision, for 
the Amir subsequently wrote to the Resident disclaiming connection 
with the outrage ; and, his guilt not being clear, it was ultimately found 
sufficient to remind him that the invasion had been made from his terri- 
tory, where also Nasir-bin-Mubarak had afterwards taken refuge and 
much of the plunder of Bahrain had been deposited, and to request, 
without the addition of any threat, that he would prevent in future sucii 
outrages as th£i.t which had occurred. 


Treatment of 
the prisoners 
and compen- 
sation of 
sufferers. 


60 A 
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Position of the Government of Persia in regard to the invasion 
and to Bahrain generally. 


Interoeption 
of a Persian 
message oS 
Bahrain. 


Protest by 
the Persian 
Government. 


Opinion of 
the Govern- 
ment of 


After the arrival of the British expedition off Bahrain^ a native vessel 
from Daijir on the Persian coast^ flying the Arab flag, attempted to run 
the blockade. On being boarded she was found to carry an emissary from 
Mirza Mehdi Khan, the Persian envoy to Bahrain in 3 859, with a dress 
of honour and letters in which Persian countenance and support were 
promised to Muhammad-hin-^ Abdullah, the chief filibusterer ; the letters 
stated that Mirza Mehdi Khan had been deputed to the Persian ports 
and islands, but they were unaccompanied by any proper Parman of 
the Shah^s government. The vessel was detained for having endeavoured 
to break the blockade ; and the letters were delivered by the British 
authorities to the prisoner Muhammad-bin--^ Abdullah and were by him 
handed over to Colonel Pelly. 

In accordance with the orders of Her Majesty^s Government issued 
a few months previously, a telegraphic communication had been made 
through the Resident, before the sailing of the expedition, to the British 
Minister at Tehran for the information of the Persian Court. It stated 
that, under orders from India, Colonel Pelly was about to call the chief 
in possession of Bahrain to account for his breach of the maritime peace, 
and for his unprovoked attack on Shaikh 'Ali-bin-Khalifah who had been 
placed in power by the British Government. Later news of the Resi- 
dent's proceedings was received with equanimity by the Persian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who merely observed that the Government of Persia 
were interested equally with the Government of Great Britain in the main- 
tenance of the peace by sea, and that they had heretofore had no reason to ob- 
ject to the punishment of the delinquents ; hut he commented unfavourably 
on the action of the British authorities in preventing a Persian agent from 
landing and holding communication with the Shaikhs, and this complaint 
was repeated in an exaggerated form by the Persian Minister in London. 

Shaikh ^Isa-hin-Khalifah, shortly after his installation, received a 
letter from Haidar Khan, Zabit of the Dashti district upon the Persian 
coast, in which he was advised to place himseK under the protection of 
the Shah ; but the incident was of no importance. 

In two despatches to the Secretary of State, dated the 22nd of 
February and the 20th of May 1870, the Government of India repelled 
certain charges which had been brought by the Persian Government 
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against their officers; and, in view of the attitude o£ Her Majesty'^s 
Government towards the question of Persia and Bahrain, they dwelt at 
length on the evils that were likely to arise from a renunciation by the 
British Government of their beneficent supervision of the peace of the 
Persian Gulf^ as also on the inconveniences of any policy by which it 
might be attempted to associate the Persian Government with the British 
in that task. They pointed out that Persia, having no navy whatever, 
was incapable of assisting Great Britain to maintain the peace at sea 
and even more so of taking Great Britain's place, should that place be 
relinquished ; had the case been otherwise, even, and had Persia 
possessed some power at sea, her intervention would merely have 
embroiled her with the Sultanate of '’Omm, with the Arab principalities, 
with the Wahhabi power and with Turkey, to all of which she was 
antagonistic ; indeed the assertion by Persia of claims to Bahrain 
had already caused the revival of similar obsolete pretensions on the part 
of Turkey and other powers. By their treaty engagements with Arab 
Shaikhs the British Government were themselves pledged to maintain 
the peace and to obtain reparation for maritime aggressions ; and, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, the British protectorate in the Gulf 
should be regarded as a matter of obligation rather than of right. In the 
later of their two despatches the Government of India observed : If 

we are no longer prepared to continue the performance of the tasks we 
have undei'taken, we must withdraw altogether ; but the consequences of 
such a step would be so disastrous, not only to our national honour, but 
to the peace of the Gulf, to the prosperity of the tribes inhabiting the 
littoral, and to the lives and property of our subjects, who, during the 
peace of the last fifty years, have settled on the shores and embarked 
enormous capital in the pearl fisheries and the trade with the mainland, 
that we cannot contemplate this course as one of which Her Majesty^s 
Government could for a moment entertain.''^ This conclusion does not 
appear to have been contested by the British Government. 


Protest by the Porte against the action of the British Government 

in Bahrain* 


A protest was also entered by the Turkish Minister in London against 
the recent proceedings of the British authorities in Bahrain, which were 
represented as acts of British sovereignty over a portion of Turkish 
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territory/^ lu reply to this remonstrance, however, the Ottoman 
Minister was informed that the British Government could not recognise 
the Turkish claim to the sovereignty of Bahrain. 


SHAIKH HSA-BIN-^ALI, 
from 1869. 

The reign of Shaikh '’Isa- bin-"* A li, begun in the somewhat striking 
manner described above, was disturbed during a number of years by 
the ambitious projects of the Porte and the iormation of an Ottoman 
province upon the adjoining mainland. Against the danger of annexation 
by the Turks, however, Bahrain 'was steadily protected by the British 
Government ; and in 1895, wdth the frustration by a British naval force 
of an invasion of the islands which had been attempted by Arabs with 
the countenance of the Turks, fear of aggression finally passed away. 


Affairs Arising out of the Turkish Annexation of Hasa, 1871-72. 


Turkish ex- 
pedition to 
Hasa pre» 
vented from 
approaching 
Bahrain, 

asn. 


The Turkish annexation of Hasa in 1871 was accompanied by 
uiimistakeable simptoms of a desire on the part of the Turks to lay claim 
to all the districts, including Bahrain, over which the Wahhabis had at any 
time exercised even transient sway. In 1870 Mid-hat Pasha, Wali 
of Baghdad, the prime mover in the affair, formulated a definite claim 
to Bahrain and its dependencies as appertaining to the Qaim- 
Maqamliq of Najd,*’^ and therefore to the Ottoman Empire ; and in 1871 
the British Resident at Baghdad received information to the effect that, 
if the contemplated expedition to Najd were successful, the Turks would 
next turn their attention to Bahrain, Trucial ^Oman and the ^Oman 
Sultanate. Timely British protests, however, made at Constantinople in 
April and May 1871, drew from the Porte a repudiation of their supposed 
designs on these countries ; and the leaders of the Turkish expedition 
received instructions from their Government which debarred them from 
even approaching Bahrain. At the end of May 1871, Colonel Pelly, 
the British Political Resident, was instructed to visit Bahrain with the 
Magpie, " Bullfinch and Hugh Rose ; to inform the Shaikh 
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who had asked for advice and protection^ of the asburanees obtained from 
the Porte ; and to promise that^ so long as the Shaikh continued to 
observe the Convention of 1861, the reciprocal obligations of Britain 
towards him would be fulfilled. 

At an early stage of the Turkish proceedings in Hasa^ the Bahrain 
outlaw Nasir bin -Mubarak had attached himself to the Ottoman 
expedition and had been employed as a medium of communication with 
the Arabs of the adjoining districts. In August or September 1871 an 
Arab of the Bani Hajir tribe was employed by Nasir-hin-Mubarak to 
convey a letter from the Turkish commandant in Hasa to Jasim-bin- 
Muhammad, the Al Thani Shaikh of l)ohah in Qatar ; and this 
individual^ having imprudently embarked in a Kuwait vessel which 
touched at AqMyah on the coast of Bahrain and having, it was stated^ 
been recognised there as one of the slayers of Shaikh ^Ali-bin-Khalifah 
in the invasion of 1869, was put to death by some subjects of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain. Among other letters found on his body and delivered 
to the Shaikh of Bahrain, by whom it was opened, was one from the son 
of Nasir-hin- Mubarak to Shaikh Jasim of Dohah that ran : “ The 

Turkish Government are mindful of Qatar, Bahrain and other places, in 
view of putting down their enemies, so that their friends may rejoice. 
Please God, you will soon receive news that may gladden you.^'* The 
letter of the Turkish commandant was returned, unopened, to the master 
of the Kuwait vessel, by whom it was conveyed to its destination. Some 
fear was felt at first lest this incident should he utilised by the Turks as 
a pretext for aggression on Bahrain, and precautions were taken by 
the British Government and by the local British authorities to oblige 
the Turks to resort to diplomatic, and abstain from forcible methods. 
Among them was a reminder conveyed through the British Resident 
at Baghdad to Mid-hat Pasha, then on his way to inspect the new 
province of Hasa, of the assurances given by the Turkish Government 
that there should he no interference with Bahrain. A demand for repara- 
tion was eventually made on the Shaikh by a Turkish Commodore, who 
arrived off Bahrain on the 2£nd of November 1871 with a corvette and 
gunboat; it was answered by ’Isa-bin-'^Ali in a conciliatory letter to 
Mid-hat Pasha, written apparently under the advice of Colonel Pelly, 
who had come to Bahrain. In his communication the Shaikh expressed 
regret that he had not been informed oE the establishment of direct 
Turkish rule in Hasa, that a man belonging to a tribe at feud with the 
people of Bahrain and connected with Nasir-bin-Mubarak should have 
been selected as a messenger and allowed to land in Bahrain, that this 
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emissary should have been permitted to proceed on his journey without 
any credentials to prove his connection v\^ith the Turks, and, finally, that 
a person employed bv the Turkish Government to carry a despatch 
should have been found at the same time in possession of a letter to a 
Shaikh of Qatar in which it was stated that the Porte desired to annex 
Bahrain. Colonel Pelly presently withdrew to Bushehr, leaving Major 
Grant, the First Assistant Resident, to watch events locally and meet 
any Turkish attempt at aggression. In a reply to the letter of the 
Shaikh, Mid-hat Pasha did his best to dispose of the objections raised, 
and concluded with a demand for 10,000 legal Dirhams of pure 
silver^* to be paid to Shaikh Jasim of Dohah, Qaim-Maqam of Qatar, 
as blood-money on account of the murdered tribesman ; he tried at the 
same time to convey the impression that he was empowered to take 
forcible action in case of a refusal. At the end of January 1872 the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, advised by Colonel Pelly, replied to this demand by a 
suggestion that the matter should be arranged between the British 
and Turkish Governments, by whose joint decision he would abide ; but 
the Porte preferred that it should be settled direct between the parties 
by agents, — a course to which the British Government were willing to 
agree on condition that there should be no resort to compulsion or a 
show of force. No further steps, however, were taken by the Turks. 

In December 1871, before the case of the messenger had been finally 
dropped, the Turkish Qaim-Maqam of Qatif wrote to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain demanding, on behalf of a resident of Qatar, the surrender of 
two boats which had been presented by Sa^ud, the Wahhabi Amir, to 
certain inhabitants of Bahrain before the arrival of the Tui’ks in Hasa, 
After some correspondence, in which the Qaim-Maqam adopted an 
arrogant and domineering tone. Shaikh Isa, under advice from Colonel 
Pelly, offered to hand the boats over in the presence of British officers to 
any person whom the Wali of Baghdad might depute to receive them ; 
this proposal was prompted by a doubt as to the justice of the means by 
which Sa^ud had originally obtained possession of the boats. 

It may be added here that, before his return to '"Iraq, Mid-hat Pasha 
questioned a respectable pearl-dealer of Qatif as to the feasibility of 
arranging that a petition for the annexation of Bahrain to Turkey should 
be signed by 50 or 60 substantial merchants and others in the islands ; 
and the general tendency of his proceedings made it clear what his 
intentions, or at least his wishes, in regard to the Shaikhdom were. 
The decided attitude of the British Government and the constant 
presence of British ships in Bahrain prevented, however, any actual 
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interference on his part with the principality ; and this result was felt^ 
throughout the whole Gulf^ to be a salutary and well-timed check to 
Turkish pretensions and encroachments. At the beg*inning of 187^ an 
assurance was obtained from the Porte that they did not contemplate any 
change of policy and that they had no idea of extending Turkish 
sovereignty to the independent tribes of the Persian Gulf ; but, 
during most of this year also, the British Assistant Political Resident 
continued to reside in Bahrain. 


General history of Bahrain from the Turkish annexation of Hasa 
to an attempted invasion from the mainland, 1871-95. 


In August ±871 “’Abdul ^Aziz, a son of the late Wahhabi Amir 
Sa^ud, visited Bahrain and was received by the Shaikh with much 
ceremony. In October 1871 a misunderstanding arose between 
Shaikh “’Isa and two of his brothers in consequence of a claim by the 
latter to one-half, instead of one-third, of the revenues of the prin- 
cipality j and, rather than compromise his position at a time when his diffi- 
culties with the Turks were at their height, the Shaikh appears to have 
conceded the demand. 

No event worthy of notice occurred after this until 1874, when, in 
the course of the summer, fears began to be entertained of a descent by 
the tribes of Qatar upon Bahrain. The danger was a real one inasmuch 
as Manamah and Muharraq were both open towns, while the Shaikh 
maintained no armed force, except a small guard, and was inclined to 
neglect all precautions and look to the British Government for protection. 
Por the hostile movement Nasir-bin-Mubarak, wdio lived in Hasa and 
was dependent on the bounty of the Turks, appears to have been partly 
responsible j and it should be observed that a request of his to the British 
Resident to intercede with the Shaikh of Bahrain in regard to some 
ancestral property had at the time been recently rejected. In August some 
300 or 400 of the Bani Hajir, headed by blood-relations of Nasir-bin- 
Mubarak, collected upon the Qatar Coast and made serious efEorts 
to obtain boats for a phatical descent upon Bahrain ; but thek 
proceedings were regarded with disfavour by Shaikh Jasim of Dohah 
and were frustrated for the time by the presence of the Bombay 
Marine vessels May Prere*” and ‘^Hugh Rose.’’*’ Eventually the 
would-be raiders procured a few boats from Dohah and plundered a 
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Bahrain trading vessel^ but they were prevented by the British ships 
from api^roaching the islands. Meanwhile H. M. S. ‘'^Nimble and 
H- 1\I- S. Magpie arrived o:ffi Bahrain, and it was decided that one ship 
of the Ro\’al Navy should be retained there until the danger was over. 
The Government of India also suggested to Her IMajesty’s Government 
that the Porte should be requested to control such of the restless tribes- 
men as were subject to its authority. Debarred from action at sea, the 
Bani Hajir turned against Zubarah on the Qatar coast, a village and fort 
of the Na^im, who were close allies of the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but the 
small summer garrison of Zubarah held out gallantly until relieved by their 
fellow tribesmen, who suddenly returned in strength from Bahrain and 
the pearl bants and inflicted a severe defeat u^^on the assailants. It 
was reported that BaiTak-bin-hA rail*, the tribal Mutasarrif who ruled 
Hasa under the Turks at this time, had encouraged the disturbances ; 
but Colonel Ross, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, was instructed to 
avoid addressing any local Turkish authority on the subject, aiid rather to 
concentrate his attention on the protection of British interests and the 
observance of British treaty obligations in Bahrain. Probably in conse- 
quence of representations made at Constantinople, the Turkish gunboat 
3 skanderieh * soon after paid a visit to the coast of Qatar to enq uire 
into the tribal movements. Not long afterwards, the redoubted Nasir-biii- 
Mnbarak left Hasa and appeared on the coast of Qatar, whence he wrote 
to Colonel Ross begging that he might not be prevented by the British 
Government from obtaining his just rig’hts in Bahrain ; but he was 
informed in reply that any attempt at aggression on his part would meet 
with active opposition from the British Government, At this stage of 
matters the Shaikh of Bahrain sought leave from the Resident to rein- 
force his Na^im allies at Zubarah, whom he considered to be in great 
danger, and the desired permission was g^ranted on condition of his 
restricting himself to purely defensive arrangements. By the Govern- 
ment of India, who in 1873 * had adopted the view that the Shaikh of 
Bahrain had no possessions on the mainland of Qatar and that his rights 
there were of a very uncertain character, the action of the Resident was 

* In 1871 the Government of Bombay requested Colonel Pelly to report on the 
question of sovereignty over Qatar, but Colonel Pelly asked permission to defer doing so 
as there was a probability of the Turks withdrawing from Hasa. In 1873 Colonel Ross 
reported + that the whole coast of Qatar had fallen under Turkish influence, and he was 
instructed by the Government of India to restrain the Shaikh of Bahrain from inter- 
ference on the mainland on account of the doubtful character of his alleged rights 
and influence. 


■f: Vide page 815 ante. 
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not entirely approved and they requested that the Shaikh should be 
withheld in future from entanglements on the mainland and advised to 
rely exclusively on the naval protection of Britain. 

At the beginning of 1875 fighting continued around Zubarah between Subsequent 
the Na^im of that place and the Bani Hajir ; but the Shaikh of Bahrain 
under British advice held himself aloof^ so far as he could^ from the of Bahrain 
quarrel. A claim which he made to the sovereignty of all Qatar and SJ'S-z;. 
a protest by him against the restraints imposed on him by the British 
Government are noticed in the history of Qatar. In August 1875, 
having been informed that a crew of Bani Hajir had put to sea to com- 
mit piracies, he allowed five armed vessels under his brother Ahmad to 
leave Bahrain and search for the pirates at a great distance beyond his 
own territorial waters ; and b}" this act, which was regarded as virtually 
one of aggression, he again incurred the disapprobation of the Govern- 
ment of India. In the autumn of 1877 it was stated that the Shaikh still 
maintained very close relations wdth the Na^im of Zubarah, whom he 
subsidised, permitted to visit Bahrain, and enlisted, to the number of 
100, in his bodyguard ; that he allowed those in his service to return 
to Zubarah whenever that place was threatened ; and that he had again 
thrown reinforcements and supplies into Zubarah itself. Not all of these 
allegations were substantiated, however, and Colonel Boss, in reporting 
these matters, pointed out that, if the Shaikh were to offend the Na’im 
by withdrawing his favour from them, they would probably combine with 
the Bani Hajir. The Government of India accordingly decided that the 
question need not be pursued further. 

During 1875 and 1876 peace and prosperity prevailed in Bahrain, 
and only occasional visits were paid to the islands by British war vessels 
and by the Assistant Resident in the Residency steamer. One or two 
political murders, however, occurred. 

The connection of Bahrain with Zubarah, of which place the headman ^ ^ 
and his son were on one occasion hospitably entertained by Shaikh Tsa- feedings 
oin-^Ali only a few days after an atrocious piracy committed by their 
people on a' passing boat, reacted unfavourably on the conduct of Bahrain vessels, 1878. 
subjects at sea ; and more than one incident giving rise to complaint took 
place. On the 8nd of September 1878 two Bahrain vessels carrying 50 
armed men, which had been sent on a cruise round the islands, crossed 
over to the Dhahran coast and, after a fray with some Bedouins there, 
carried away a boat. Again, on the 44h of September, a fleet of three 
Bahrain craft, despatched by the Shaikh to patrol towards the Fasht-ad- 
Dihal proceeded instead to Ras Bakan and fired on tw^o vessels which 
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refused to halt when ordered, wounding one of the crews. I^he sufferers 
m the latter case proved to be subjects of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, and 
Shaikh 'lsa-hiu-'’A]i was accordingly obliged by the Resident to apo- 
logise to the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi and to afford compensation to the 
wounded man, besides punishing the chief offenders in both cases. The 
boats in question appear to have been employed in guarding the seas 
between Bahrain and the promontory of Qatar, where dangers that might 
at an}^ moment extend to Bahrain had begun to gather round Zubarah. 

In November 1878, as more fully related in the history of Qatar, 
the Na^aimi settlement of Zubarah was completely destroyed by a hostile 
ccmbination of Bedouins under the A1 Thani Shaikh of Dohah and Nasir- 
bin- Mubarak, the Bahrain refugee; and fears, which subsequently 
proved to be unfounded, were entertained of an immediate attack upon 
Bahrain. During this crisis a vigilant watch over the safety of Bahrain 
was roaintained by British vessels, and armed boats belonging to the 
Shaikh were stationed at various points under the orders of the British 
naval authorities ; some of these boats, as shown in the last paragraph, 
occasionally exceeded their instructions. The Shaikh of Bahrain, who 
considered himself in honour bound to assist the Na^im of Zubarah, chafed 
angrily against the policy of inaction imposed on him by the British 
Government ; and it cannot be questioned that the disappearance of Zuba- 
rah from the shore of Qatar exposed Bahrain to a greater risk of invasion, 
without warning, from the mainland. The homeless Na^Tm of Zubarah, 
to the number of about 800, soon afterwards took refuge in Bahrain. 

Meanwhile, as related in the history of Hasa, piracy, chiefly by Bani 
Hajir, became rampant in the seas adjoining Bahrain; and on land, 
simultaneously, an outbreak of robberies accompanied by murders took place. 
The most dangerous gang of criminals in Bahrain was one headed by a 
certain ^Ali-bin- J abir, who was eventually arrested ; but, while the hands 
of fom: of his ussociates were cut off as a punishment, 'Ali himself was 
suffered to escape — not, it was thought, without the connivance of the 
Shaikh himself — and joined the Bani Hajir. On the 11th of February, 
1879, under the guidance of ^Ali-bin-Jabir, a gang of 30 Bani Hajir 
from Dhahran made a raid at ^Aqariyah on the west side of the main 
island and killed a Bahrain subject. 

The steps taken by the British Government for the suppression of 
piracy are described in their proper place in the history of Hasa ; here it 
may be mentioned that H. M. S. Spartan and H. M. S. Vulture"' 
were stationed for a time in Bahrain waters, and that four vessels taken 
by pirates from Bahrain owners were recovered by the second of these 
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ships- For the restoration of security on land Ca]3tain Durand^ Assistant 
Political Eesident, was ordered to reside temporarily in Bahrain with an 
escort of Indian infantry^ and he remained there until Aprils by which time 
the situation had greatly improved ; during his sojourn in the islands 
he found time to study his surroundings and to write an interesting 
descriptive report. From the 11th to the ISth of March 1879 Colonel 
Ross^ the Political Resident^ was present in Bahrain, and interviews with 
the Shaikh took place at which a number of subjects were discussed. 
Shaikh ^Isa expressed a hope that the extradition of 'Ali-hin-Jabir might 
be obtained from the Turks, by whom that ruffian had now been arrested 
and sent to Hofuf ; he desired that the island of Zakhiiuniyah^ which had 
become a resort of pirates, should either be kept uninhabited or be handed 
over to himself for occupation, and that the British Government should 
exact full reparation for the losses that had been inflicted on his subjects 
by pirates from the Turkish coast ; and he referred to an intention on 
his own part of chastising the Dawasir of Bahrain, whom he suspected of 
treason and of collusion with the Bani Hajir. In regard to Zakhnuniyah 
he was merely informed by the Resident that his wishes would be made 
known to the Turks, to whom the island belonged, and, with reference to the 
punishment of the Dawasir, he was advised to act in such a manner as 
not to cause disturbances in Bahrain ; but a demand for the surrender of 
’ Ali-bin"Jabir was made in accordance with his req^uest on the Wali of 
Basrah, and eventually, after some delay, was successful. On his arrival 
in Bahrain ^Ali-bin-Jabir was duly executed. In October 1879 matters 
had so far quieted down that Shaikh "’Isa was able to proceed on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, from which he did not return until the following 
J anuarj^ 

In December 1879 the Shaikh of Dohah was annoyed by a 
migration of the A1 Bu Kuwarah tribe from that place to Fuwairat ; 
and, as the Shaikh of Bahrain was accused of instigating it, it became 
necessary to remind Shaikh Ahmad-biii-^AH, then temporally 
governing the principality in his brother's -absence, of the British 
prohibition of interference by the ruler of Bahrain in affaii's on the 
mainland. 

In the summer o£ 1880 a rumour became current that Nasir-bin- 
Mubarak, the outlaw, who was now the head of the Al Abdullah 
branch of the ruling family of Bahrain, would attempt an invasion of 
the islands. Nasir, it should be observed, had now manied a daughter 
of Jasim, Shaikh of Dohah in Qatar, who would gladly have been free of 
the burden of supporting him and might have profited by his establishing 
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himself in Bahmin ; and the Turkish officials in Hasa also were believed 
to take a strong* interest in the doings of iS asir_, to whom an allowance of 
§ 60 a month was paid by the Turkish Government^ and whose success 
might have afforded them an opportunity^ better than any that had 
yet oecurrech advancing a claim to sovereignty over Bahrain. No 
actual movement took place until about the beginning of December 1880^ 
when some 600 Bedouins of the Bani Hajir^ A1 Morrah and Manasir 
tribes under Nasir-bin-Mubarak appeared at Ruwais and Abu Dhuluf and 
would have crossed over to Bahrain in boats belonging to those villages^ 
had the inhabitants not refused their consent. Meanwhile preparations 
had been made to despatch a British vessel of war to the spot, and 
H.M.S. Beacon’^ soon after visited the Qatar coast and H.M.S. 

W oodlark Bahrain. 

After these events letters were written by Nasir-bin-Mubarak himself 
and by Shaikh J asim of D5hah to the British Resident, begging that 
Nasir might be allowed to return to his home and property in Bahrain ; 
but Colonel Ross replied that the title of Nasir to property in Bahrain 
was not admitted and that an allowance would be granted him by the 
Bahrain Government only on condition of his settling in some approved 
locality beyond the limits of Qatar. Colonel Ross was afterwards 
instructed by Government to warn the Shaikh of Dohah that^ if he 
made himself in any way accessory to an attack on Bahrain, he would be 
held directly responsible, — a liability of which Jasim now showed 
considerable anxiety to be free ; and the Resident at Baghdad ivas directed 
to intimate formally to the Turkish authorities that, unless they could 
undertake to prevent and punish an attack on Bahrain from that part of 
the coast over which they claimed jurisdiction, the Government of India 
would be compelled, in event of measures for the protection of Bahrain 
or the redress of iiijui-ies becoming necessary, to take the matter into 
their own hands. 

After these events the situation gradually quieted down. Some 
distrust between the Shaikh of Dohah and the Shaikh of Bahrain, which 
had arisen on account of the supposed intention of the latter to establish 
the Na’im of Zubarah at Fuwairat, was removed in December 1881 
by an amicable meeting in Qatar* between Shaikh Jasim and 
Ahmad-bin-"Ali, the brother of Shaikh Isa ; and Ahmad- bin-' Ali 
even married a daughter of Nasir-bin-Mubarak, but the match was not 
supposed to have any political significance. During the same year the 

^Seethe history of Qatar. Ahaiad apparently succeeded in inducing Jasini to 
treat Itini with the deference due from an inferior to a superior- 
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numerons sons of the ex-Shaikli Mnhainmad-bin-Khalifali became clis* 
contented with tbeii* allowances and left Bahrain for Qatar ; but^ by the 
g'ood offices of the British Resident, a reconciliation was effected and 
they were persuaded to return. 

In 1882 Ahmad-biii--^Ali, brother of the Shaikh, made the pilgrimage jggg 
to Makkah for the second time, and Bahrain was several times visited 
b 3 ’' the British Political Resident. 

Internal quiet prevailed dmdng 1883 ; but some offences at sea were 1883, 
committed, probably by inhabitants of Hasa, for Shaikh ^Isa, on a 
visit which he paid to Bushehr in H. Mo S. Woodlark,*^ asked permis- 
sion to take action against pirates on the mainland. The Resident in 
reply pointed out the reasons which made it impossible to grant his 
request. There was some discontent among the Sadah of Hadd, who 
at one time threatened to emig’rate to Tarut Island ; but in the end the\' 
did not remove. Mubarak, a brother of the Shaikh of Kuwait, visited 
Bahrain in this ^'ear and was honourably received. 

In 1884 a g’eneral increase of wealth and prosperity in Bahrain, due ir84. 
to several years of unbroken peace, became very apparent ; and, while the 
Na'im tribe remained well affected to the Bahrain Government, presents 
were exchanged between Shaikhs ^ Isa and Jasim. A request from Nasiv- 
bin-Mubarak for the restoration of his confiscated date groves in Bahrain 
was rejected by the Political Resident. A visit to Basrah was paid in 
September by Ahmad, the Shaikh^s brother. 

]Muhammad-bin-Sa^ud, Wahhabi, visited Bahrain in 1886 and after 1886. 
receiving presents retm'ned to the mainland ; and a little later a similar 
visit was paid by ""Abdullah-bin-Sa^ud of the same family. Presents for 
the Shaikh of Bahrain arrived from the Persian Governor of lar, but they 
were returned to the sender. The Nahm of Qatar continued friendly, 
but their friendship was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of a large 
portion of the public revenues of Bahrain, for which it did not appear 
that any adequate qno was obtained from the tribe. 

On the occasion of the jubilee of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 1387. 
1887, pai’tly at the intercession of the Porte, the ex-Sbaikh of Bahrain, 
Muhammad-bin-Khalifah, was released from British surveillance at Aden 
on condition of residing at Makkah or Madinah. It may be added here 
that in 1889 he applied for leave to return to Bahrain, which was not 
granted, or for an increase of his allowance, which was refused, partly 
because he was in receipt of pecuniary assistance from the Turkish 
Government. In 1890 he died at Makkah. 
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In 1888^ probably in consequence of difBculties with the Bani Yas 
of Trucial ’Oman in which he was involved and to secure the safety cf 
funds which he was accustomed to place in Bahrain^ Shaikh Jasimof 
Dohah sought the friendship of the Shaikh of Bahrain, to whom he 
deputed his son ^Abdullah, and vague terms of amity were arranged. 

Ahmad-bin-’Ali, the brother of Shaikh ■’Isa, died of small-pox in 
October 1888. The position of the Shaikh was considered to have been 
greatly weakened by this event, for he had been accustomed to depend 
in everything on the advice and loyal support of Ahmad, and he was him- 
self at this time slow and undecided in matters of business, whereas 
Ahmad, though sensual and devoted to field sports, possessed some 
ability and strength of character and was considerably feared because of 
his harshness. ■’Abdul Wahhab, kinsman and Wazir of the Shaikh, 
retired about the same time on account of old age and was replaced at 
first by his son ^Abdur Rahman, a Turkish subject, whose home was 
at Darin on Tarut Island. After the death of Ahmad many of the 
mainland tribes of Qatar and Hasa, instigated by Nasir-bin-Mubarak, 
began to frequent liahrain and to play upon the fears of Shaikh ’Isa, 
from whom they obtained presents on condition of not assisting Nasir ; 
and numbers of these unwelcome visitors even obtained free passages to 
Bahrain from the Shaikh of Saihat or from ^ Abdul Wahhab, the late 
Wazir, at Darin, upon whom they would quarter themselves until 
arrangements were made by their host. The revenues of the deceased 
Ahmad, amounting to half those of the entire Bahrain principality, were 
resumed by Shaikh ^Isa, who instead granted allowances to Ahmad’s 
numerous progeny, — an arrangement from which trouble afterwards 
sprang. 

In 1889 a considerable immigration of Na’im and Sulutah from 
Qatar into the Bahrain islands took place. 

After the battle of Buraidah in 1891, in which he was defeated by 
Ibn-Rashid, '’Abdur Rahman, the head of the Wahhabi interest in Najd, 
took refuge temporarily in Bahrain. 

There was considerable fear in 1892 of an invasion of Bahrain by 
Shaikh Jasim of Dohah and Nasir-bin-Mubarak from Qatar, where 
they were said to be collecting forces ; and the panic in Bahrain at one 
time reached such a height that the resident British Indian subjects 
embarked their valuables on board boats in Manamah harbour. Letters 
of warning were addressed by the British authorities to the leaders 
of the movement; a promise was obtained from the Turkish W^i 
of Basrah that he would direct his subordinates in Hasa to prevent 
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the intended raid ; and in the end Nasir-bin-Mubarak returned 
quietly from Qatar to Hasa. Nasir at this time was endeavouring 
to procure a location for the Bani Hajir tribe in which they might 
settle down permanently ; and a visit which he now paid to Kuwait 
appeared to have had some connection with the same object. 

In 1894 Shaikh ^Isa was attacked by small-pox, but by J une he had 
recovered from the disease. In October there were fresh rumours of a 
descent on Bahrain to be attempted by Nasir-bin-Mubarak ; and the 
Political Resident caused a warning to be conveyed to Shaikh Jasim of 
Dohah^ without whose co-operation it was believed that Nasir would 
not be able to effect anything. 


Relations of Turkey with Bahrain during the same period, 

1871-1895. 


The anxiety of the Turks to assert authority over Bahrain has 
incidentally been made clear in reviewing the general history of the 
Shaikhdom, but we have still to refer to indications of Turkish policy 
that have not yet been mentioned. As Bahrain is in fact the ocean 
port of Hasa and affords a convenient retreat for fugitives from 
the Turkish coast, its continued independence must have been galling 
to the Ottoman authorities. They cannot but have regarded their 
own precarious administration of the mainland with dissatisfaction; 
and they may have thought that possession of the thriving and easily 
governed principality of Bahrain would remove their principal difficulties. 
If Bahrain could have been secured by indirect means it would soon 
have been in possession of the Porto. 

In July 1872 the Porte, through their Ambassador in London, 
complained of acts of British sovereignty lately exercised in Bahrain, 
and in particular of the landing of a party of 20 British soldiers in the 
islands ; but inquiry showed the charges to be without foundation, 
unless they referred to the measuring of base lines on shore in con- 
nection with a marine survey; and the Turkish Government were 
informed accordingly. In 1873 the preposterous statement was made 
by Turkish authorities that a Bahrain boat had been sunk by British 
officials in Bahrain for having supplied water to the Turkish steamer 
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^^Assur^^; the incident^ on investigation^ proved to be wholly 
imaginary. 

The Turks having alleged^ as a serious grievance^ that the invasion 
of Hasa by the Wahhabi ^Abdur Rahmanrbin-Sa^udj described in the 
history of Hasa^ had been undertaken from Bahrain^ the circumstances 
of his descent were strictly investigated by the British authorities. It 
was found that the conduct of “’Abdur Rahman during his stay of about 
“fewo months in Bahrain had been outwardly correct j that the Shaikh of 
Bahrain^ beyond entertaining him as a visitor and presenting him at 
his departure with a sum of about Rs. 200^ had given him no assistance 
whatever ; and that no military force had been raised by him in Bahrain^ 
though about 50 armed Najdis had followed him from Bahrain to the 
coast of Hasa in a boat which they themselves hired, The Wali of 
Baghdad appears to have requested leave of the Porte to proceed to 
Bahrain and punish the Shaikh for his complicity in the enterprise of 
^Abdnr Rahman^ but it was not given ; and meanwhile^ as a precaution^ 
a British naval force was sent to protect the islands. 

The Porte in 1875 complained to the British Ambassador at Con^ 
stantinople of the erection of British fortifications at Manamah in Bahrain, 
where, they seemed to suppose, asylum would be given to fugitives 
from Turkish authority in Najd; and again the ungrateful task of 
inquiring into supposed misdeeds by their officers devolved upon the 
British Government. In the end it was shown that the Shaikh of 
Bahrain had, in May or June J 875, repaired his fort at Manamah, but 
that no British official or British subject had been in any way concerned 
with the work. Immediately afterwards it became known, through 
the British Legation at Tehran, that the Turks themselves contem- 
plated building a lighthouse at Manamah; and the British Govern- 
ment in their turn entered a protest, with the result that the project 
was abandoned. 

In the same year the claims of two Qatar pearl merchants were 
pressed upon the Shaikh of Bahrain by Nasir Pasha, the Muntafik Wali 
of Basrah, in a manner which seemed to indicate that the object of 
the Wali was not so much to obtain satisfaction for the Qataris, who 
might have had recourse to the ordinary Salifat-al-Ghaus, as to raise 
a political question. The Shaikh of Bahrain was accordingly advised by 
the Resident, under orders from the Government of India, to deal with 
the claims in a fair and courteous spirit ; and at the same time remons- 
trances were addressed to the Porte through the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 
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In June 1879 tliere were rumours that the Turks intended to establish 
Jn Bahrain a coal dep6t which would gradually be converted into a 
political agency ; but^ if any such movement had been intended^ it was 
frustrated by an Agreement concluded between the Shaikh of Bahrain 
and the British Government in the following year. In November 1880 a 
Turkish squadron paid a visit to Bahrain^ and the commander was heard 
to assert that Bahrain was Turkish territory. 

A petition against British interference in Bahrain was submitted in 
April 1879 by Nasir-bin-Mubarak and his adherents to the Grand 
Yazir of Tuikey ; in this document the writers described Bahrain as an 
Ottoman possession^ protested against their own expulsion by the British, 
and requested that Muhammad-bin-Khalifah and one of his companions 
should be released, and that they themselves should be allowed to return 
to Bahrain and resume possession of their property. The matter was 
taken up by the Vazir as something quite new, as a striking illus- 
tration of the high-handed proceedings of Great Britain, and as proof 
that an attempt had been made, in defiance of pledges, to assert British 
sovereignty over Bahrain j and Her Majesty's Government, after again 
disclaiming the exercise of sovereignty over Bahrain which they regarded, 
they said, as independent, promised to investigate the acts of violence of 
which the petitioners complained. The result of the enquiries which 
they made from the Government of India, however, was to show that 
the petition related merely to the punishment of the principal actors in 
the disturbances of 1869. 

In 1879 and 1880 cases occurred in which the Turkish authorities 
in Hasa requested the Shaikh to extradite criminals and debtors who 
had absconded to Bahrain ; and in one instance a certain ^Abdullah, who 
was accused of murder, was actually surrendered. The more difficult 
question of debtors absconding from Bahrain to Hasa was referred by the 
Pohtical Resident to the Government of India, who ordered that the 
Shaikh should be discouraged from entering into direct correspondence 
with the Turks, and that a list of Bahrain claims should be obtained with 
a view to the disposition of the Turkish authorities being ascertained 
through the British Resident. In the opinion of the Government of 
India requests by the Turkish authorities for extradition could not affect 
the position of the Shaikh of Bahrain detrimentally, but were rather 
an admission of his independence. 

In August 1887, at the request of the British Political Resident, 
an embargo was laid by the Shaikh of Bahrain on pearls and specie to 
the value of $^0,000, the property of Shaikh Jasim of Dohah in Qatar, 
whicii happened at the time to be deposited in Bahrain ; this step was 
taken for the purpose of compelling Jasim to pay compensation for 
an outrage against British subjects which is described in the history 
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of Qatar, and the result, in so far as Bahrain was concerned, was a protest 
addressed by the Porte to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
leading to renewed consideration by the British Government of the 
political position of Bahrain. The instructions finally given to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople were to the effect that Her Majesty^s 
Government were unable to admit any claim by the Porte to jurisdiction 
oyer the Shaikh of Bahrain, whom, as had been intimated before, they 
regarded as an independent ruler, and with whom they were themselves 
in treaty relations. 

A few months later, in connection with a design upon Bahrain which 
will be noticed further on under the head of Persian relations, the Grand 
Vazir of Turkey was requested by the British Embassy to issue strict orders 
to the Turkish officials in the Gulf to abstain from every kind of interference 
in Bahrain, and was informed that a British man-of-war which had been 
stationed there had orders to prevent any landing of Arabs, Persians, or 
Turks. On this occasion the Grand Vazir replied that there was no inten- 
tion whatever of sending Turkish troops to the islands, and he even seemed 
indisposed to urge the claim of the Porte to sovereignty; but it was 
believed that the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs would have regarded 
the matter in a different light, and in any case subsequent events showed 
that the Turkish claim had not been abandoned. 

In 1888 much annoyance was caused by the style of address employed 
by the Turkish authorities in Hasa in their correspondence with the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, to whom they always wrote as to a subordinate 
offiicial. The direction upon the envelope frequently ran To the Shaikh 
of the Island of Awal.''^ The explanation of this absurdity was that a 
Wali of Basrah, having discovered that the name Bahrain had in 
olden times been applied to a part of the mainland also, ordered thab the 
former use of the term Bahrain should be revived, and that the island 
should he distinguished by its ancient appellation of ^^AwaP\* he 
evidently thought that the case for Turkish sovereignty would in some 
way be helped by the change. 

In August 1890 a very insolent letter was addressed to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain by the Qaim-Maqam of Qatif and one Saiyid Mustafa ; in it 
they demanded the surrender of Shaikh ^Abdur Rahim of Saihat who 
had absconded, they said, to evade payment of revenue due to the Turkish 
Government. Shaikh ^Isa having informed the Qaim-Maqam^s agent that 
Shaikh ^Ahdur Rahim was not in Bahrain, an attempt was made by the 
party from Qatif to seize two of ^Abdur Rahim^s dependents ; but it was 
frustrated by the servants of the Shaikh of Bahrain. As Shaikh "^Isa, 
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notwithstanding the aggressive behaviour of the visitors^ had succeeded 
in maintaining his dignity^ Colonel Ross did not consider further action 
to be required in this case; but he promised the Shaikh that; if his 
authority should be invaded; he would come effectually to his assistance. 
In June 1891 the Mutasarrif of Hasa; in a polite letter to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain; requested the suiTender of 2*8 persons; said to be revenue 
defaulters, and the matter was referred by Shaikh “^Isa to the British 
Political Resident ; but it does not appear how the question was ultimately 
settled. 

In December 1892, the Wali of Basrah being then on tour in Hasa, 
information reached the British Assistant Political Agent at Basrah that 
thePoi*te had instructed the Wali to treat Bahrain as a Turkish depend- 
ency, and the Resident in the Persian Gulf informed the Senior Naval 
Officer that he should take action, if necessary, to prevent the landing of 
Turkish troops in Bahrain. This step was approved not only by the 
Government of India but also by Her Majesty^s Government, who 
caused the Porte to be informed of their decision. That some design on 
the independence of Bahrain had actually been entertained seems probable, 
for in the first week of January 1893 it was proclaimed at Qatif, under 
the orders of the Qaim-Maqam, that Bahrain and ^Oman had reverted to 
Ottoman jurisdiction, and Turkish flags were foi’ced upon the owners of 
one or two Bahrain boats at Qatif. On the 20th of August 1893 a 
formal notiBoation by the Qaim-Maqam, in which it was stated that the 
British Government had no connection with Bahrain and that Bahrain 
was a part of the Turkish Empire and would in future be treated as such, 
was pasted up in the bazaars and coffee-houses of Qatif. Representations 
to the Porte followed j and at length, in December 1893, the Turkish 
Government professed to have issued orders for the withdrawal of the 
obnoxious notification, as well as instructions to their officers not to enter 
into disputes with the representatives of the British Government in 
regard to Bahrain, 

In March 1893 the despatch of a draft of 30 Turkish soldiers to 
Hasa via Bahrain was prevented by Lieutenant Beville, Assistant Political 
Agent at Basrah, who warned the local representative of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company against accepting them as passengers. His 
action was upheld by the Government of India ; and the Porte were sub- 
sequently informed, through the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
that the transhipment of Ottoman troops in Bahrain waters could not be 
permitted. 
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A qaestion deserving separate notice^ wliicli arose during this period^ 
was the political status of natives or subjects of Bahrain when residing 
or travelling in the Ottoman iilmpire. The point was first discussed in 
1890 on a report from Lieutenant Stratton, Assistant Political Agent 
at Basrah, who stated that the Turkish authorities were endeavouring to 
exact military service from soi-clisaiit natives of Bahrain settled at 
Basrah and at Abul Khasib on the Shatt-aVArab, on the ground that 
they were Turkish subjects and amenable to Turkish law. As it was 
not clear that the complainants in this case really belonged to Bahrain, 
and as no request for British intervention had been made by the Shaikh 
of Bahrain, the Government of India decided not to take action in the 
matter. 

In 1892 the question came under consideration again, in consequence 
of certain taxes, recoverable from Ottoman subjects only, having been 
levied at Basrah upon natives of Bahrain ; and a demand for a refund was 
preferred by the British Assistant Political Agent, who contended that 
Bahrain and its inhabitants were under British protection. On this 
occasion the Turkish Government addressed the British Embassy at 
Constantinople and denied the title of natives of Bahrain to British 
protection ; but the reply, given under the instmctions of Her 
Majesty^s Government, was to the effect that, as Bahrain was now under 
the protection of Her Majesty the Queen of England, no interference 
by the Ottoman authorities with natives of Bahrain could be admitted^ 
A year later, in April 1898, the Turkish Government again protested 
against the assumption by the British Assistant Political Agent at 
Basrah of a title to protect natives of Bahrain ; and once more Her ^ 
Majesty^s Government maintained the right of their diplomatic and 
consular representatives in the Ottoman Empire to extend their good 
offices to the class of persons in qaestion, . 

Meanwhile, in January 1893, a deputation of Bahrain subjects resi- 
dent at Basrah had waited upon the British representative there to request 
British protection, and had been informed in reply that protection would 
be given on the condition that those claiming it should produce a letter from 
Shaikh ''Isa-'^bin-^Ali certifying their Bahrain nationality. Arrangements 
were accordingly made, in 1894, for the regular issue of certificates of 
nationality by the Shaikh of Bahrain to boatmen and others among his 
subjects proceeding on voyages to Basrah ^ 

In 1895 a test case arose through the robbery of a Bahrain subject 
on board a sailing vessel on the Shatt-al-'^Arab at a place about 10 miles 
below Basrah j the crew and passengers were obliged by river pirates to 
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give Tip all their valuables ; and the sum lost bj the individual princi- 
pally in question was considerable. A claim for redress was immediately 
lodged on his behalf with the Wali of Basrah by Captain Whyte, the 
British Assistant Political Agent ; but the Wali refused to entertain it 
on the ground that the right of the British representative to protect 
natives of Bahrain was not recognised by the Porte. The British 
Embassy at Constantinople^ on being informed of the incident by 
Captain "Whyte, urged upon the Turkish Government the necessity of 
admitting the intervention of the British representative in the pending 
case and other similar cases ; but, though the controversy was continued 
in 1896, the Turkish Government could not be induced to abandon the 
position that they had taken up, and no redress was obtained in the case 
of piracy. 


Relations of Persia with Bahrain during the same period, 

1871 - 95 , 


The Government of Persia, notwithstanding the consolidation of 
British influence in Bahrain and the advantage gained by the Turks 
in the extension of Turkish sovereignty to the adjoining coasts of 
Hasa, still jealously maintained their own obsolete claims to Bahrain. In 
May 1871, while the Turkish occupation of Hasa was in progress, the 
Shah sought, through the British Minister at Tehran, information as to 
the probable effect of the movement on Bahrain ; and he was informed of 
the assurances given by the Porte that no encroachment upon the 
Shaikhdom would he attempted. 

In September 1886 the Shah of Persia, seized by a sudden and some- 
what unaccountable desire to re-assert his sovereignty over Bahrain, 
verbally desired Mr, Nicolson, the British Minister at Tehran, to convey 
a message on this subject to the British G overnment ; it was to the effect 
that His Majesty considered the communication made to him in April 
1869 as tantamount to an admission of his rights in Bahrain, and that 
he was anxious to establish his authority over the islands either by send- 
ing a Governor to Bahrain or by recognising the Shaikh as bis representa- 
tive, but that he wished the maritime police to remain in the hands of the 
British naval authorities. An answer was prepared by Her Majesty^s 
Government stating that they did not concur in His Majesty^s interpre- 
tation of the communication of April 1869 ; that, on the contrary, they 
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congidered Bahrain to be independent ; and that they must continue to 
maintain their direct treaty relations with the Shaikh ; as^ however^ the 
Shah did not return to the subject^ this reply was not delivered by 
Mr. Nicolson. The whole o£ this incident was attributed; at the time; 
to Russian suggestion. 


Persian in- 
trigues in re- 
gard to Bah- 
rain and 
British 
action, 
1887-88. 


In 1887j in connection with the losses sustained by some Persian 
subjects in disturbances at D5hah in Qatar, the Shah of Persia enquired 
of the British Charge d^ Affaires at Tehran whether any assistance could 
be given by the British authorities in obtaining reparation, and a hope 
was apparently held out to His Majesty that, after the British claims for 
compensation at the same place had been satisfied, the good offices desired 
would he afforded. In the following year, however, partly in connection 
with the same affair and partly, it would seem, in connection with some 
general scheme for extending Persian influence in the Gulf, an independent 
and rather underhand line of action was adopted by the Persian Government, 
whose proceedings, on this occasion also, were thought to have been inspired 
by Russia. The principal agents employed were the Malik-ut-Tujjar, 
Governor of the Gulf Ports, and Haji Ahmad Khan, a Persian General ; 
and Bahrain, as well as Qatar and Trucial ^Oman, was included in the sphere 
of their operations. The active proceedings of these emissaries were prac- 
tically confined to Qatar and Trucial '^Oman, in the histories of which 
regions they are described ; but it afterwards became known, partly 
through the disclosureis of the Malik-ut-Tujjar, whom the Persian Gov- 
ernment presently removed from his post, and partly from copies of Persian 
official telegrams which were obtained at Tehran, that the Amin-us- 
Sultan had sanctioned a scheme proposed by Haji Ahmad Khan for the 
seizure of Bahrain by Shaikh Jasim of Dohah, who had seemingly under- 
taken to put the Persians in possession of the Shaikhdom. In these intri- 
gues there were symptoms of concerted action between Persian and Turkish 
officials ; but it was not believed that there could he any serious co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments, whose interests on the Arab coast 
must necessarily be antagonistic. 


In February 1888, while the principality was thought to be in danger 
from these intrigues, the Political Resident, Colonel Ross, caused two 
British vessels of war to be stationed off Bahrain with instructions to pre- 
vent, by force if necessary, any hostile attempt to land by Turks, Arabs 
or Persians. The Government of India, who approved of his action, 
requested the British Minister at Tehran to inform the Persian Govern- 
ment of it ; hut, as the Amin-us-Sultan on being questioned disavowed all 
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designs on Balirain, Mr. Nieolson thought it better to avoid the reference 
to forcible action. 


Britisk relations with Bahrain during the same period^ 1871-95. 


Some large and important features in the relations of the British 
Government with Bahrain during this period have come under notice in 
the preceding paragraphs ; but others, of a more direct and in some cases 
confidential character, still remain to be mentioned. 

Between 1871 and 1873 a survey of the reefs and anchorages of 
Bahrain was carried out by the Bombay Marine schooner Constance. 

In 1873 one ^Abdullah-bin-Rajab, a Bahrain subject but the represen- 
tative of the British India Steam Navigation Company in Bahrain and 
therefore constructively under British protection, was suddenly arrested 
by order of the Shaikh and thrown into prison without any accusation 
against him being formulated. The British Assistant Eesident in Bahrain, 
on hearing of these proceedings, requested the release of the man and 
enquired what the complaints against him were ; and the Shaikh, though 
he protested in somewhat violent terms against Major Grant interference, 
caused the prisoner to be set at liberty. The charges, it appeared, were 
one oE assault upon some Bahrain subjects and another of cutting wood 
in plantations belonging to the Shaikh, of which the first was shown to be 
true, but the second could not be substantiated. On remonstrance 
being made by the Eesident, Shaikh ‘’Isa eventually expressed regret for 
the hastiness of his proceedings and made a personal apology to Major 
Grant for the tone of his letter to him. 

On the 28th of April 1877 Fahad-bin- Ahmad, a first cousin of the 
father of Shaikh ^Isa-bin-‘’Ali^ was killed in Bahrain by Ahmad-bin-*Ali, 
the Shaikh^s brother ; the explanation given was that Fahad had rendered 
himself obnoxious and dangerous to the Government, and had threatened 
Ahmad-bin-‘’Ali when the latter was sent to deprive him of his arms. 
On the ground that the British Government, in consequence of the posi* 
tion which they had assumed in Bahrain, were bound to prevent grave 
outrage or oppression by the ruler, or at any rate not to remain uncon- 
cerned spectators of Such acts of violence but rather use their influ- 
ence to repress them. Colonel Prideaux, the British Eesident, was autho- 
rised to convey to Shaikh Tsa and to his brother the emphatic disappro- 
val by Government of the act which they had committed and a warning 
against such conduct in future. The instructions were duly executed. 
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We have mentioned above the Turkish scheme of 1879 for establish- 
ing a coal depot in Bahrain and the subsequent visit of Turkish ships 
to Bahrain in November 1880 ; and here we may add that there were about 
the same time indications of an awakening interest in the Persian Gulf 
on the part of several foreign powers^ and that French^ American and even 
Japanese vessels had visited its waters. In these circumstances Colonel 
Ross, the Political Resident, believing that Bahrain as one of the 
principal commercial centres would soon become an object of foreign 
attention, and finding on a visit to the islands that the Shaikh was 
disposed to conclude a special arrangemeut with the British Government, 
took the opportunity to obtain his signature to an Agreement which 
be immediately submitted for the approval of the Government of India. 
This Agreement, which was executed on the 22nd of December 1880, 
bound the Shaikh to abstain from entering into negotiations or making 
treaties with other Governments except by the sanction of the British 
Government, and to refuse permission to any Government other than 
the British to establish diplomatic or consular agencies or coaling dep6ts 
in Bahrain territory, unless with the consent of the British Government. 
It was stipulated^ however, that the engagement should not apply to or 
affect customary friendly correspondence with the local authorities of 
neighbouring states on matters of minor importance; and that the 
validity of the Agreement should depend on its approval and acceptance 
by the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council. In justi- 
fication of his unauthorised action Colonel Ross explained that the 
existence of a formal Agreement, besides being desirable from the 
British point of view, would he convenient to the Shaikh, who could 
point to it in refusing to accede to the overtures that he might receive 
from foreign powers. The Government of India, while they informed 
the Resident that it was as a riile inexpedient for political officers to 
enter, however guardedly, into negotiations of such a kind without special 
instructions, recommended the Agreement to Her Majesty^s Government 
for acceptance ; and; with the approval of the Secretary of State for 
India, it was ultimately ratified in 1881. 

In 1892; in circumstances which are explained in the history of 
Trucial ^Oman, Colonel Talbot, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
recommended that fresh Agreements, embodying a provision against 
cession of territory to foreign Governments, should be concluded with 
the Trucial Shaikhs ; and, on his proposals being adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India, occasion was found for obtaining the signature by the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, on the 1 3th ACarch 3892, of a similar document. In 
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this new instrument the Shaikh undertook on no account to enter into 
any agreement or correspondence with any power other than the British 
Government; not to consent, without the concurrence o£ the British 
Government, to the residence within his territory of the agent of any 
other Government; and on no account to cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise 
give for occupation any part of his territory save to the British Govern- 
ment.* 


Attempted invasion of Bahrain from Qatar andlsuhseqnent 
proceedings, 1895-96. 


In 1896 the danger, long foreseen, of an invasion of Bahrain from the 
mainland by Arab tribes under Turkish influence assumed a material shape, 
and was met by forcible intervention on the*part of Great Britain. 

In March 1895 the A1 Bin-^Ali, a discontented tribe of Bahrain, 
emigrated to Qatar under the leadership of a Shaikh named Sultan-bin- 
Salanaah and entered into relations with Shaikh Jasim, with whose support 
they shortly formed a settlement at Zubarah. As the existence of the 
settlement constituted a grave danger to Bahrain, Shaikh Jasim was 
at once informed that it could not be permitted to continue ; but he 
paid no attention to the warning. Meanwhile the Turkish Mutasarrif 
of H asa honoured Zubarah with a visit, the work of building continued 
to be pushed on, and it was r^orted that preparations were being made by 
the Mutasarrif and Jasim for hoisting the Turkish flag. The attention 
of the Porte was consequently drawn to the matter through the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and they were informed that, if the pro- 
ceedings at Zubarah were allowed to continue, the Government of India 
would be obliged to take measures for the protection of the Shaikh of 
Bahrain. A sufficient interval having been allowed for these representa- 
tions to take effect, H.M.S. Sphinx"-^ under Commander Pelly, a 
nephew of the former distinguished Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
was sent to Zubarah with an order requiring the immediate return of 
Sultan-bin-8alamah and his tribe to Bahrain ; but the demand was 
met by a refusal on the part of the Shaikh, supported by a Turkish 
Miidir recently posted to Zubarah, who claimed the place as 
a Turkish possession and the Al Bin-'^Ali as Turkish subjects. The 
Sphinx accordingly returned to Bahrain, first seizing seven boats of 
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* The text of this Agreement will be found in Annexure Ko. 1 to this chapter. 
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the Ai Bin-'’ AH; and on the 15th of July nine more of their boats were 
captured and removed by the same ship. The Al Bin-'’Ali then became 
desirous of a reconciliation with the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but the Turkish 
JIudir threw obstacles in the way^ even to the extent of detaining some 
boats sent from Bahrain to fetch an Al Bin-'^Ali family who wished to 
return ; and he was reported to have announced that Bahrain was 
wholly^ and Qatar partially^ included in the Ottoman dominions. The 
situation now became in various respects threatening : Shaikh Jasim was 
found to have collected a large number of boats^ as if a descent on 
Bahrain were in view ; the Mutasarrif of Hasa had assembled a force 
at Qatifj on the imj)robable plea that an expedition against Najd was 
designed ; and the Turkish gunboat Zuhaf was cruising upon the 
coast of Qatar. 
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Destruction 
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In these circumstances the Government of India proposed that any 
movement by the people of Qatar against Bahrain should be resisted by 
force^ subject to a condition that if the hostile fleet came under Turkish 
colours explanations should first be demanded^ and that^ if the explanations 
were unsatisfactory^ a warning should be given that the ships would be 
fired on if they advanced within three miles of the Bahrain coast. H.M.S. 

Pigeon^' was sent to join the Sphinx'’^ in Bahrain^ and arrangements 
were at first made, but were subsequently cancelled, for despatching a 
battalion or wing of Indian infantry fi*om Bombay. Eventually a third 
ship, the Plassey/^ was added to the squadron of defence. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the language and proceedings of the 
Turkish Mudir at Zubarah, two separate communications had been 
made to the Porte ; on the 1 2th of August a protest against the 
action of their ofldcials was addressed to the Turkish Government through 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, an intimation being added that 
HerMajesty^s Government did not recognise Ottoman jurisdiction on the 
coast of Qatar, that Ottoman claims to Bahrain, which was under British 
protection, were inadmissible, and that measures would be taken to pro- 
tect the islands from aggression ; and on the 22 nd of August the 
Turkish Ambassador in London was reminded that Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment had several times before informed the Porte that they did not 
recognise Turkish jurisdiction on the coast of Qatar and had likewise 
notified to them that Bahrain was under British protection. 

Upon the spot, a crisis was lapidly approaching. On the 19th of 
August the Mutasarrif of Hasa wrote a bombastic letter to the Poli- 
tical Resident, accusing him of breaking the peace of the coast of 
Najd by seizing boats ; warning him that the people of Qatar felt 
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impelled to attack Bahrain ; stating that he himself had restrained the 
Qataris hitherto^ but could do so no longer ; asking for the return of the 
boats seized by Commander Pelly ; and advising the removal of British 
subjects fi’om Bahrain within 17 days, reckoned from the 19 th of August. 
To this communication the Political Resident; Colonel Ross, proposed to 
reply that the responsibility for whatever might happen would rest on the 
Turkish officials, and forcible recovery of the Bahrain boats detained 
at Znbarah was suggested by the Government of India and authorised by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but meanwhile, on the 5th of September, 
Commander Pelly received a report that the " Pigeon,^*’ which he had sent 
to watch the hostile fleet at Zubarah, had been boarded by the Turkish 
Mudir, who insisted on her immediate depaidiure. The Mudir added 
threats of hostile action in case of non-compliance and intimated 
that Shaikh Jasim would attack Bahrain and that the Turks would 
assist his operations. On the nest day, the 6th of September, 
Commander Pelly himself proceeded to Zubarah, where, finding the 
Qatar boats armed and prepared for sea, he decided that Bahrain could 
only be saved fi’om invasion by destruction of the enemy vessels ; the 
period mentioned by the Mutasarrif of Hasa, moreover, had now expired. 
Accordingly, after one bourn’s notice given in writing had elapsed, the 
‘^Sphinx’*’ and Pigeon'’^ opened fire and quickly disabled 44< vessels. 
By the morning of the 7th of September the Turkish Mudir and his flag 
had disappeared, and J asim had hoisted a flag of truce and asked pardon, 
alleging that the boats had been collected not spontaneously but under 
the orders of the Jilutasarrif of Hasa. The preliminary terms offered 
by Commander Pelly and accepted by J asim were that the Al Bin-'’Ali 
should evacuate Zubarah and return to Bahrain, that the Bahrain 
boats detained at Zubarah should be restored, and that the Shaikh^’s 
muster of Bedouins should be dispersed. The active operations concluded 
with the removal to Bahrain of about 120 vessels, distinct from those 
which had been disabled or destroyed. 


W ith the exception of Sultan-bin-Salamah and a few of his adherents, 
the Al Bin-’Ali now returned to Bahrain ; but the question of punishing 
Shaikh Jasim and his allies still remained ; and eventually the Shaikh 
was informed, in February 1896, that a fine of Rs. 30,000 must be paid, 
otherwise the vessels captured at Zubarah would be destroyed. Jasim 
however refused to pay, on the ground that he had nothing to do with 
the matter ; and accordingly, after three boats belonging to Bahrain had 
been released free of charge and 17 others belonging to the Al Bu 
Kuwarah tribe had been ransomed by permission of the Resident 
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Turkish pro- 
test, 189 0 . 


for Es. 6j386, the remainder^ which the owners had neglected to 
redeem^ were burnt as they lay off Bahrain in April 1896. The 
fines realised^ as there was no compensation to be paid in the case^ were 
credited to Indian Imperial revenues The services of Commander Story, 
the Senior Naval Officer, and of the officers under his command were 
brought by the Government of India to the favourable notice of the naval 
authorities, and the conduct of the proceedings at Zubarah was deservedly 
-commended. The most arduolis part of the operations, however, was really 
the close watch maintained upon the place in very hot weather during 
the weeks preceding the active operations, 

Friendly relations with Qatar were restored in 1896, when the reopen^* 
ing of trade with places there was formally notified in the Bahrain 
bazaars. 

A protest was raised by the Porte against the action of the British 
ships at Zubarah, ou the ground that it amounted to an attack upon a 
tribe in Turkish territory and under the protection of the Turkish flag, 
and therefore to an act incompatible with the friendly relations existing 
between Turkey and Britain. The British Government in reply merely 
referred to their own communications of the previous year, adding that 
the measures taken were necessary for the protection of Bahrain, and that 
Her Majesty^s Government could not admit the coast on which Zubarah 
was situated to be part of the Ottoman Empire, 


Seneral history of Bahrain and British policy in the Shaikhdom 
from the attempted invasion of 1895 to the rupture of 1904, 

After and probably to some extent in consequence of the failure of this 
attempt upon Bahrain, the affairs of the principality took a new depar- 
ture and there was a change in the main subjects of interest and 
importance. The pretensions of Turkey ceased to be a cause of 
disquiet j trade increased and flourished in a remarkable degree ; and the 
attention of the British Government, whose influence in Bahrain was 
now more powerful than before, was turned chiefly to schemes of 
internal improvement and reform, and to precautions against political 
comi)etition on the part of European powers. Any distinction between 
British policy and the general course of events in Bahrain is henceforward 
impracticable; and we shall consequently, in what follows, deal with 
tmiii together. 
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Shaikh ^Isa^ for reasons which he did not at the time explain and has 
not since divulged^ thought it necessary, towards the end of 1897, to make 
arrangements for the devolution of the Shaikhship after his own demise ) 
and^ by a will written in October 1897 and attested by the seals and 
signatures of a number of his principal subjects, he appointed his eldest 
surviving son Hamad to be his successor. In November 1897 a visit wag 
paid by Hamad to Colonel Meade, the British Political Resident, at 
Bushehr ,* and in February 1898, on the occasion of a visit by Colonel 
Meade to Bahrain, Shaikh ^Isa approached him with a request that 
Ham^d^s position as heir-apparent might be recognised by the British 
Government. It may be mentioned that in 1 890 Shaikh ^Isa had expressed 
a wish that an elder son of his, Salman, should be officially recognised 
as his successor ; but up to the death of Salman, which occurred in 
November 1893 in the neighbourhood of Riyadh as he was returning 
from a pilgrimage to Makkah, no steps were taken by the Shaikh 
in the matter. The recognition of Hamad, as it might have the effect 
of averting a dynastic struggle on the death of Shaikh Tsa, was 
recommended by the Government of India, and was sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the end of 1898 ; but the announcement of the 
decision was postponed by the Resident, to whom discretion in the matter 
had been given, chiefly because efforts were being made at the time 
to induce the Shaikh to reform his customs arrangements and he had 
shown no disposition to conform to advice. Eventually, notwith- 
standing the continued obstinacy of the Shaikh in the matter of the 
customs, the communication was made to him on the 1 2th of February 
1901, It was reported to have been received by Shaikh ^Isa with tears 
of emotion and to have given satisfaction to the ruling family and to 
the people of Bahrain. 

In 1899 differences between Shaikh ’Isa and his nephew ’Ali-bin- 
Ahmad came to light, and supplied a probable explanation of the anxiety 
shown by the Shaikh in the previous year in regard to the succession of 
his son Hamad. The relationship of the parties was somewhat compli- 
cated, inasmuch as ^Ali^s mother, after being divorced by Ahmad, had 
married Shaikh ’Isa and borne Hamad s thus ’Ali and Hamad were 
half-brothers, as well as cousins and rivals, Ahmad, the father of ’Ali 
and the younger brother of Shaikh ’Isa, had in his lifetime, as we 
have seen, enjoyed half the revenues of Bahrain ; he had, by arrangement 
with ’Isa, assisted in the administration ; and his house was an imposing 
edifice in Manamah town, known as the Bait-ash-Shuyukh, which 
through his occupation of it had become associated in the general mind 
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with the governorship of the port of Manamah. ^Ali-bin-Ahmad^ who 
at hisfather^s death in 1888 was placed by Shaikh '^Isa on an allowance^ 
continued to occupy the Bait-ash-Shuyukh and to fly the flag of Bahrain 
on a staff over it ; and^ as he grew up, he seenaed inclined to assert a 
position of semi-independence,— a line of conduct which was favoured 
by the apathy of Shaikh “^Isa in regard to details of administration at 
Mantoah. In February 1898 ^Ali-bin-Ahmad complained to Colonel 
Meade that his uncle was keeping him out of the estates and income which 
he ought to have inherited; and in November of the same year he made 
an urgent appeal to the Eesident for assistance. Shaikh ^Isa, on enquiry 
being made from him, brought charges against ^Ali of interfering 
in the administration of Bahrain and of forming a party hostile to the 
Shaikh^s government. At length, at the instance of Colonel Meade, 
^Ali having first made proper submission to Shaikh ^Isa, a family council 
was convened; and a monthly allowance of Es. 600, in addition to 
a lump sum annually of Es. 800, was assigned to the youth, who was 
at the same time confirmed in possession of landed property of considerable 
value ; but the agreement was not reduced to writing. Ali remained dis- 
contented, and in June 1901 he made a journey to Masqat, where he 
complained to the Sultan of his treatment by his uncle and the British 
authorities, and would have interviewed M. Ottavi, the French Consul, 
had the latter not been absent at Sur, It was then proposed by the 
Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain and recommended by Major Cor, 
the Political Eesident, that the resolution of the British Government 
to support the authority of Shaikh ^Isa, conditionally upon his observing 
his obligations towards them, should be announced at a public Darbar in 
Bahrain ; but the Government of India, who had a change in the repre- 
sentation of British interests in Bahrain in view, decided to postpone their 
decision until that change should have been carried out. 
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In 1902 Eashid, the third son of Shaikh ^Isa, died of consumption. 
In 190-h the Shaikh^s second surviving son performed the Hajj and visited 
Cairo, where he was treated as a guest by the British Consul-General. 

A regular customs administration was first instituted in Bahrain 
about 1860 and remained under the direct control of the ruler until 1888, 
when a pernicious innovation was introduced, the collection of duty being 
thereafter farmed out to local contractors, generally a syndicate of 
Hindu merchants. About the time of the change of method the 
trade of Bahrain began, under the security afforded by British protection, 
to expand with great rapidity ; and in 1899 it was calculated that the 
increase in less than a decade had been more than 40 per cent. But 
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the finances of the Shaikh of Bahrain failed to benefit in a corres- 
ponding degree ; the enhanced profits went chiefly to the customs 
contractors ; and the Shaikh resorted to irregular taxation to supplement 
his insufficient revenues. In 1S99 the Government of India thought 
that a reform of the Bahrain customs was desirable in order to render 
them more productive^ and they were prepared to lend the Shaikh 
an officer for the purpose of carrying out the necessary impi'ovements ; 
but their suggestions were obstinately resisted by the Shaikh. The 
ruler of Bahrain was attached to the contract system, chiefl.y because 
it enabled him to obtain ready money by selling the customs for 
years in advance, and because it was not incompatible with discri- 
mination of persons in collecting the duties ; but the true explanation 
of the pertinacity with which he rejected, and continued to reject, 
the suggested reforms was that he regarded acceptance of British 
advice, and the services of a British official as compromising to his 
dignity and independence. On the 7th of October 1899, in violation 
of a promise not to extend the current customs contract without reference 
to the British Resident, Shaikh Tsa, being in need of money and anxious 
to postpone the question of reform, granted a fresh lease for two 
years from the 10th of March 190^, the date to which the customs were 
already farmed. At the same time he enhanced the general rate of duty 
from 4 to 5 per cent, without giving previous notice to the British au- 
thorities of his intention to do so ; and to this step, though discourteous, 
no technical objection could be taken. 

At the beginning of 1900 a European officer, as explained in a later 1900. 
paragraph, was posted to Bahrain ; but the Shaikh could not be pre- 
vailed on to cancel the new customs contract which he had granted. He 
rejected the offier of a loan which would have enabled him to pay off 
his debts to the contractors, and he declined the good offices of the 
British Government when they were tendered for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the contractors, who were British subjects, to forego their legal rig'hts. 

Towards the end of 1901, the appointment of a British Director of igoi. 
Bahrain Customs having been recommended by Sir N. Conor, Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, as a measure which would appear 
to the Turks a material proof of British authority in Bahrain, a 
customs official and a sum of money sufficient to enable him to 
dischargeliis liabilities to the farmers was again pressed upon the Shaikh^s 
acceptance; but the Shaikh, though his financial position was deteri- 
orating, declined the offer; and, while he outwardly professed an 
intention of taking the customs once more under direct management, he 
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was really engaged in preparations for farming them out for a fresh 
period upon more favourable terms. At length, at the end of 1901, it 
became known that Shaikh ^Isa had extended the customs lease in favour 
of the actual holders to the end of Pebruarj^ 1906. 

The question of the Bahrain customs was after this allowed to rest 
until Lord Curzon^s visit to the Persian Gulf in November 1903, when 
it farmed the chief subject of discussion between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Shaikh. Shaikh ^Isa was unable to show that the 
change proposed in the customs arrangements was in any way detrimental 
to his interests, or to answer Lord Curzon'^s arguments that it would 
extricate him from his pecuniary difficulties, increase the revenues of his 
state, and secure a sound position for his successor Hamad, whom the 
Government of India had agreed to recognise ; he took refuge, instead, 
in assertions that the matter was one which only concerned himself ; 
he asked that the question might be postponed until his death ; and in 
the end, he said that he must consult his son and brother. His Excel- 
lency then gave the Shaikh a final warning that the matter could not 
and would not be dro]pped ; and so the discussion terminated. 

An enquiry by the Resident, Colonel Kemball, which followed Lord 
Curzon^s visit, revealed a state of matters worse even than had been 
suspected. It was shown that the Shaikh had already leased his customs 
on the basis of a 5 per cent, duty up to April 1906, and on the basis 
of a 4 per cent, duty up to January 1908. The amounts of the contracts 
were as follows : — 
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or Es. 5,49,300 in all ; and against this amount the Shaikh had already 
drawn three sums aggregating Rs. ^,12,000 from the farmers. More- 
over it was calculated that the customs should yield, under direct manage- 
ment, about Rs. 3,50,000 per annum, or three times as much as was 
actually being obtained by the Shaikh. 

To coerce Shaikh ^Isa into acceptance of the much needed reform 
would have been easy, but it was thought better that he should 
spontaneously consent. The proceedings were therefore again dropped 
while steps were taken, with the object of acquiring grater influence 
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oyer the Shaikh, to improve the character of British political represent- 
ation in Bahrain. The policy of the customs farmers, it may be remarked, 
was weak and conciliatory towards all traders ; and there was no question 
of injury to foreign trade in Bahrain from their proceedings, but only 
of great financial loss to the Bahrain Government. 

In 1899 it was felt that the time had come to replace the Native 
Agent representing the British Government in Bahrain by a European 
officer. In earlier days, before the reduction of the Bushehr Residency 
staff in 1879, an Assistant Resident had occasionally- been sent to reside 
in Bahrain ; and since then a great development of British interests, 
and especially of trade, had taken place. The Agent in 1899, a local 
merchant named Agha Muhammad Rahim, was moreover uncongenial 
to the Shaikh, over whom he possessed no influence; he was not free 
from suspicion of having abused his position in order to forward his 
own commercial interests ; and the protection of British Indian traders 
from petty exactions was not so complete, nor the settlement of their 
cases so rapid, as could be desired. 

Accordingly, in January 1900, the employment of a European officer in 
Bahrain was[sanctioned as a temporary measm’e, and at the end of the year, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, it was made permanent. Mr^ 
J. C. Gaskin, an uncovenanted Political Assistant of the Bushehr 
Residency, was the first incumbent ; he arrived at Manamah and 
assumed charge of his office on the 10th of February’^ 3900. 

During the years 1901 and 1902 an official residence for the Assistant 
Political Agent was built on the shore to the east of Manamah 
town at a total cost of Rs. 61,470 ; when completed it was the most 
commodious and imposing edifice on the main island. 

In 1902 the question of investing the Political Assistant in Bahrain 
with powers under the Merchant Shipping Act, and with those of 
a Notary Pubhc, was discussed. In the end it was decided, as the 
matter was not urgent and various technical difficulties existed, not to 
pursue the matter. 

In 1904, after the failure of various attempts to induce the Shaikh 
of Bahrain to agree to a reform of his customs administration, a further 
enhancement of the status of the British representative in the islands 
was proposed by the Government of India and approved by His Majesty s 
Government ; it consisted in the substitution of an oflScer on the 
graded list of the Indian Political Department for the subordinate 
officer whose appointment had been sanctioned in 1900, The change 
was carried into effect on the 18th of October 1904, Mr, Gaskin being on 
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that date relieved by Captain F. B. Prideanx, who was afterwards invested 
with the local rank of Political Agent and given a guard of about 80 
regular Indian infantry. 

During the period now in question wrongs committed upon British . 
subjects and offences against the dignity of the British Government 
were few, and two only need be particularised. 

In 1897 Saiyid Khalaf, a bankrupt trader of Bahrain and not a 
British subject, escaped from the custody of Sharidah, one of the 
Shaikh-'s officials, and took refuge in the house of a certain Muhammad 
Khalil who was then acting as British Residency Agent ; whereupon 
Sharidah entered the house and removed him, with the assistance of 
another man, notwithstanding the protests of the Acting Agent. 
Colonel Meade, the Political Resident, while admitting that Saiyid 
Khalaf had no claim to British protection, considered the violation 
of the British Agency to be a serious impropriety and requested that 
Sharidah and his companion might be fined Rs. 500 each and obliged 
to furnish written apologies for their behaviour. With this demand 
the Shaikh of Bahrain immediately complied, and the fines were credited 
to the Government of India in the Bushehr treasury. 

In 1899 an incident occurred which exhibited the weakness of 
Shaikh ^Isa as a ruler and even brought loyalty towards the 
British Government into doubt. A warehouse belonging to the 
Shaikh, in which had been deposited a quantity of arms, the property 
of the Anglo-Parsi firm of Praci?, Times & Co. but at the time 
under sequestration at the instance of the British Political authorities, 
was feloniously entered by night ; and two Hindus, British subjects, 
who occupied a part of the buildings and who imprudently dis- 
turbed the operations by appearing on the scene along with other Hindus, 
were wounded with daggers by the trespassers. The ringleaders in 
this case proved to be Sharidsffh, the same high-handed official of the 
Shaikh who has already been mentioned, his son Fahad, and one Amir 
Salih-bin-Rashid, an old and favourite servant of the Shaikh. The 
Shaikh showed great reluctance to deal properly with the case; 
and it was not until strong pressure had been brought to bear 
that the ofEenders were banished from Bahrain and a sum of Rs. 1,000 was 
paid up by way of indemnity. Of the amount thus recovered Rs. 400 were 
given to Farsi and Rs. 50 to Dhar Singh, the wounded Hindus, the 
remainder being retained by Government. Sharidah and his son returned 
to Bahrain after a few months without the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India and were again expelled; but, after their exile had 
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lasted about a year^ the ban was removed on condition that the Shaikh 
should be responsible for their future good conduct. 

In June 1900 Mr. Van Lennep^ the manager of the Shiraz branch of Matter 
the (British) Imperial Bank of Persia, visited Bahrain and recommended British 
the establishment of an agency of the Bank there. Accordingly a trader 
small experimental of&ce was opened at Mantoah, in charge of an Arab 
British subject ; but the Shailvh was influenced by Indian traders in 
his entourage, to whom he owed money, to discountenance 
and oppose the undertaking, and after about two months it was 
abandoned. In 1903 it was found that transhipment dues in Bahrain 
were levied at the high rate of 2i per cent ad valore^n on all kinds 
of goods, but no action was possible at the time as there was no agree- 
ment with the Shaikh on the subject and a farm of the customs had 
been granted by him on the basis of this rate ; the inexpediency, 
in his own interests, of a heavy duty on transhipment was however 
explained to Shaikh ^Isa under orders from the Government of India. 

Great natural difficulties in connection with the landing of cargo at 
Manamah were partially removed in 1904 by the construction by the 
Shaikh of a landing stage at a cost of about Rs. 30,000 ; and the 
wharfage dues for the use of this pier were arranged on a moderate scale in 
accordance with the views of the Government of India. 

A detailed survey of Manamah harbour and its approaches was 
made by the EJ.M.S. Investigator in the winter of 1901-0^; and 
in 1904 an asphalt deposit near Jabal-ad-Dukhto, which had been 
discovered in 1902 and yielded , excellent specimens of bituminous rock, 
was examined by a scientific expert, but proved to be of small extent 
and commercially unworthy of attention. 

A visit extending over the 26th and 27th of November 1903, was Miscellaneous 
paid to Bahrain, by Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, in the coui'se of his 
cruise in the Persian Gulf, which is fully described in another place. 

In 1901 the senior partner of the Indian firm of Ganga Ram, Tikam 
Das & Co. in Bahrain proposed that a charitable hospital should 
be established in Bahrain to commemorate Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and offered to open the subscription list with a donation of Rs, 5,000, 

About Rs, 15,000 more having been subscribed, and the amount of 
Rs. 20,000 thus obtained being considered sufficient to provide a hospital 
building and quarters for the staff, the Government of India undertook to 
maintain and equip the institution, which was eventually opened 
in 1905, 
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in 1903 Bahrain was visited by plague and in 1904 by cholera ; 
particulars of both epidemics are given in the Appendix dealing with 
Sanitary Organisation. 


Internal history of the Shaikhdom during the same period, 

1895-1904. 


F«nd bet- 
ween the 
A1 Bin-’Ali 
and Amana- 
arab. 


In November 1895 a blood-feud arose between the Al Bin-' Ali— the 
tribe whose secession to Zubarah in the preceding March had been the 
cause of trouble— and the ^Amamarah of Bahrain ; it was occasioned 
by the act of some ^Am^marah, who shot dead Sultan-bin 'Salamah^ 
the head of that section of the Al Bin-’Ali who had not consented 
to return to their homes, while he was alone in a boat off Ras Tanurafc 
on the Hasa coast. In December a petition was received by the British 
Resident from the family of the deceased Sultto, alleging that Shaikh 
'Isa had instigated the murder and had deprived them of their property 
in Bahrain, and Colonel Wilson accordingly wrote to the Shaikh 
urging him to do justice according to Arab law ; but no steps were 
taken by Shaikh 'Isa, whose obvious reluctance to punish the ' Amamarah 
tended to confirm the suspicions against him. In 1896 ■'Ali, a son 
of Sultan, collected a Bedouin following on the mainland and tried to 
incite some of the Al Bin-’'Ali who had returned to Bahrain to make 
reprisals on the ^Amamarah ; in this he was not successful, but some 
Al Bin-^Ali who sympathised with him again left Bahrain and joined 
him at Ghariyah in Qatar, no attempt being made by the Shaikh to 
prevent their movements j and a piracy was co mm itted from Ghariyah 
upon a Bahrain boat. Subsequently, in 1900, a fracas occurred at sea 
between some boats of the Al Bin-‘'Ali and the ^Amamarah, as is 
related in the history of Qatar* 


Relatious with Turkey during the same period, 1896-1904. 

After the decided check to Turkish policy through the failure of the 
attempted invasion of Bahrain from Zubarah in 1 895, very little inter- 
ference in Bahrain affairs was exercised by the Ottoman authorities 
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on the mainland. In 1897^ however, the Constantinople Board of Health 
proposed to establish a sanitary post in Bahrain ; but the project was 
abandoned on the objections of the British deleg^ate^ who represented 
that Bahrain was an independent principality under British protection. 
In 1898 the Porte^ professing to have heard that a British Yice-Consul 
had been appointed in Bahrain, requested Her Majesty^s Government to 
apply to them for his exequatur ; but it was decided to repty that 
the British Government could not admit the right of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to insist that British consular officers in Bahrain should be provided 
with an Ottoman exequatur. Towards the end of 1900 Salmta-bin-DPaij, 
a cousin of the Shaikh of Bahrain, was murdered, along with a number 
of Bahrain subjects, in Dhahran, where he had gone for sport, by 
Bedouins of the A.1 Morrah tribe ; this incident and the reclamations to 
which it gave rise are described in the history of Hasa. 


Relations with Persia during the same period, 1895-1904. 


In 1899 the question of the right of natives of Bahrain to British 
protection in Persia was raised by the French Minister at Tehran in 
connection with a claim brought by a French protege of Persian nation- 
ality against the widow of a Bahrain subject, who was herself the 
daughter of an emancipated slave. The case was referred to the British 
Legation in consequence of certain charges of misconduct made by a 
French consular official against the British Residency Agent at Lingeh ; 
and the British Minister, on a suggestion by the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf approved by the Government of India, apparently stated in 
reply that the Shaikh of Bahrain had been precluded by treaty since 
1880 from holding direct relations with any foreign power other than 
the British, and that his subjects abroad were under British protection. 

On the 81st of August 1901 a Belgian Director of the Imperial 
Persian Customs visited Bahrain in a Persian Government steamer and 
interviewed the Shaikh, to whom he represented that he had been sent 
by the Shah to arrange for the posting of two Persian customs officials 
in Bahrain, and that the duty of these officials would be to examine the 
seals placed on the cargo hatches of vessels at the Persian port last 
visited and to seal the hatches again at the departure of the steamers 
from Bahrain. The Belgian called also on the British Political Assistant 
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iQ Bahrain^ whom he informed that vessels not complying* with the 
proposed formalities in Bahrain would be repelled afterwards from 
Persian ports. On a protest made by the British Minister at Tehran, 
the Grand Vazir of Persia expressed his astonishment and reg’ret at the 
incident and declared, as did also the Minister of Customs, that the 
proceedings of the Director were altogether unauthorised. 


American interests in Bahrain, 1895-1904. 


Dming the decade now in question a station belonging to the Arabian 
Mission of the Dutch Reformed Church, which had come into existence in 
Bahrain as early as 1893, began to attract attention. In February 1899 
Mr. Zwemer, author of Arabia, the Cradle of Islam and head of the 
mission, sought the aid of Colonel Meade, the British Political Resident, 
in purchasing a building site but the Government of India did not 
consider that British assistance could with propriety be given him, and 
Mr. Zwemer renounced for the time the idea of obtaining land by pur- 
chase. Subsequently complaints were made by the Shaikh and other 
inhabitants of Bahrain of attacks by Mr. Zwemer and his ScrqDture readers 
upon the Muhanimadan religion, and the Government of India were 
anxious that steps should be taken by Her Majesty^ s Government to bring 
about the recall of the missionaries, whom they considered to be exposed 
to some risk of personal violence. A communication was accordingly made 
by the Foreign Office to the United States*^ Embassy in London, result- 
ing in an injunction addressed by the Board of American Missions to 
Mr. Zwemer in which he was m'ged to exercise the utmost caution 
compatible with the performance of his duties ; and, after the proceedings 
of the missionaries had lost their novelty, no further complaints regard- 
ing them were received from Bahrain. In April 1901 Mr. Zwemer 
asked the British Resident whether there was any agreement between 
the British Government and the Shaikh of Bahrain which would 
debar the latter from selling property, or allowing property to be sold, to 
the Arabian Mission in Bahrain for the establishment of a hospital, and 
Colonel Kemball replied that he was not aware of any such obstacle. 
The Government of India were inclined to consider that the Resident's 
reply was inconsistent with the Exclusive Agreement of 1892; hut it 
was eventually ruled by His Majesty^s Government that in the case 
in question, where no suspicion of a transfer of sovereignty or 
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administrative rights existed, it was unnecessary and undesirable 
to invoke publicly the terms of the Agreement of 189^. The first hospital 
and dispensary in Bahrain, with 21 beds, was opened by the Mission 
in 1902 under the name of the Mason Memorial Hospital/'’ From 
the 1st of November 1901 the services of the physician attached to the 
Arabian Mission were retained by the Government of India for the 
benefit of their political representative in Bahrain ; and in 1903, 
notwithstanding the decision to establish the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital,’’ it was resolved to continue this arrangement on account of 
the good work done by the Mission. 


German interests in Bahrain^ 1895-1904. 


The appearance in Bahrain in 1901 of a German firm, doing business 
in mother-of-pearl shells, gave rise to various political questions ; it was a 
branch of the Hamburg house of Traun, Stiirken & Co. and was 
established by a Mr. Wonckhaus, after whom, as he was a partner in the 
Persian Gulf branch of the business, it was styled Robert Wonckhaus & Co. 
This Mr. Wonckhaus, who originally came to the Gulf in 1897 and who 
until 1901 resided chiefly at Lingeh, was believed to have relations with 
the German Government ; and, on a visit to the coast of Trucial ’Oman, 
he succeeded in obtaining by an artifice copies of the Ti’caties of 
the 1 rucial Shaikhs with Great Britain. Except an agency of the 
British house of Gray, Paul & Co. of Bushehr, who since about 1890 
had been represented at Manamah by an English-speaking native, this 
was the first European firm to secure footing in Bahrain. 

As the Shaikh of Bahrain had reason to suppose that the new firm, 
then about to be established, would endeavour to deal in cheap spirits, he 
published, in 1900, an edict prohibiting the introduction of alcoholic 
liquor into Bahrain under penalty of confiscation ; and the interdict, on the 
understanding that it should not be interpreted as preventing the import- 
ation of liquor by Europeans for their own consumption, was held by the 
Government of India to be unobjectionable. 

The question of the purchase of house property by Mr. Wonckhaus 
soon arose ; and in 1902 it was ruled by the Government of India that, 
as the question was one of private ownership merely, no opposition need 
be made to the acquisition of premises by Mr. Wonckhaus, but that it 
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should be explained to him, and also to the Shaikh of Bahrain, that no 
claim to extra-territoriality and no direct dealings between the Shaikh and 
the consular or other representatives of a foreign power could result from 
the title obtained. It had already been decided by the Government of 
India in 1900, with reference to Mr. Wonckhaus, that, in the event of 
mercantile or other cases ai’ising between the subject of a European 
power and a subject of Bahrain, the good offices of the British represent- 
ative should, as a matter of courtesy, be extended to the European sub- 
ject -j and that the British representative should, in case of necessity, 
claim the right to protect such a subject as he would a British subject. 


French interests in Bahrain, 1895-1904. 


In 1904, in connection with a scheme on the part of French subjects 
to engage in the pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf, the French 
Ambassador in London enquired whether there would be any objection 
to the inclusion of Bahrain in the jurisdiction of the French Tioe- 
Consulate at Bfishehr. The Government of India, on being consulted, 
recommended that the reply should be delayed until certain political 
questions connected with the pearl fisheries which, as related in the 
Appendix on the pearl fisheries, were then pending had been settled ; and 
the question, probably in consequence of the departure of the French 
prospectors from Bahrain, was not, apparently, repeated by the French 
Government. 


Etipture between tie British Government and the Shaikh of 

Bahrain, 1904-06. 


The differences between Shaikh ’Isa and his nephew •’Ali-bin-Ahmad 
have already been mentioned. In the beginning of 1904 a fresh 
estrangement seems to have occurred between them, for in May of that 
year the Shaikh complained to Mr. Gaskin that ^Ali had ooUected a 
number of bad characters in his service and had entered on a course of 
extortion and violence towards the general public and of disrespect, if not 
of disloyalty, towards -the Shaikh himself. Another family council to 
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arrange matters was suggested ; but it was considered desirable to 
postpone the proceedings until an improvement^ then contemplated, 
in the status of the British political representative in Bahrain had 
been effected. Meanwhile, as subsequent events showed, the authority 
of the Shaikh in Manamah, which he seldom or never visited, had fallen 
so low that there was little or no check on the disorderly doings of 
^Ali'^s retainers, many of whom were professional negro bullies. 

On the ’^9th of September an attempt was made by some of '*Ali''s 
men, under the Sukhrah system, to impress a cooly in the employment of 
the German merchant Mr. Wonckhaus; the premises of the firm were 
entered ; and an assault was committed on a European assistant, a 
Mr. Bahnson, as well as on native members of the establishment. ‘^Ali 
himself was present and did nothing to prevent what occurred. 

On the evening of the 14th of November a second act of lawlessness 
on a more serious scale was committed. An accidental quarrel having 
arisen between a negro retainer of ^Ali and a Persian servant of Haji 
^Abdun Nabi, the chief Persian merchant at Manamah, the oppoiisunity 
was seized by ^Ali^s bodyguard to commence an attack on all the Per- 
sians at hand. A cry was raised of ^^Kill the Mughals^*^; and Jasim, one 
of the leading Sunni Mullas of Bahrain^ having sent the worshippers at 
his mosque to join in the affair, it developed into a regular anti-Shi^ah riot 
and ended by the Persians taking refuge in their houses. Only sticks 
were used, but the father and brother of ‘’Abdun Nabi were dangerously 
wounded, and seven other Persians were injured, but less seriously. 
Captain Prideaux, the new Political Agent in Bahrain, who had been 
trying without success to arrange a compromise in the case of Mr. 
Bahnson now interviewed the Shaikh in regard to the riot ; but the 
Shaikh, on the ground that the Persians were Muhammadans, declined 
to admit his interference and expressed an intention of having the 
case tried by the local Shara** courts, from which, composed as they 
were of Sunnis, no justice for the Persians was to he expected. 
Eventually it was arranged between Captain Prideaux and the Shaikh 
that the orders of the Resident, who was then on tour in a remote part of 
the Gulf, should be awaited. For several days the Persians kept their 
shops closed and ^Ali^s men continued to behave arrogantly in the streets, 
for the Shaikh was afraid of his nephew and totally unable to control 
him; but confidence was partially restored by the arrival of H.M.S. 

Redbreast at Bahrain on the 27 th of November, 

Meanwhile the German complainant had placed his case in the hands 
of the German Consul at Bushehr, who wrote direct to Shaikh ^Isa, 
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demanding redress^ and in reply was referred by him to the British 
authorities. The Persian sufferers also had telegraphed to the Shah and 
had been informed in answer that the British Goreriiment would take 
action on their behalf. 

Major Cos^ the British Political Resident in the Persian Gulf^ arrived 
at Manamah on the SOth of November, and the case of the German 
merchant was taken up first. On the 14th of December it was settled 
by the payment of Rs. 1,000 as compensation, and by a sound flogging 
publicly inflicted on four of the ringleaders in the assault, who were 
sentenced in addition to banishment from Bahrain. The next four days 
were spent in discussing the case of the Persians, but without result. 
The Shaikh at first endeavoured to argue that the Persians were the 
aggressors ; but, the evidence being conclusively against this view, he 
eventually fell back on his original position, that the Persians were 
amenable to his jurisdiction alone, and that their case must therefore be 
tried by the Bahrain courts. The status of the Persians as foreigners 
resident upon an island under British protection, together with the certainty 
of injustice being perpetrated should the case he made over to a Sunni 
tribunal, forbade any concession on this point ; and a deadlock ensued. 
Major Cox quitted Bahrain on the 10th of December to report the 
situation to Government, leaving the Redbreast to maintain order at 
Manamah. In virtue of an undertaking by the Shaikh that ^Ali and 
his followers, within a week of the Resident's departure, should leave 
Bahrain for a period of three weeks, the turbulent young man sailed for 
Qatar on the 17 th of December : his last act in Bahrain was to seize, for 
his own use, three Baghiahs which were at the time actually employed 
in discharging the cargo of the British steamer Kangra.''^ 

On the 23rd of February 1905 Major Cox returned to Bahrain as 
bearer of the demands authorised by His Majesty^s Government upon 
Shaikh ^Isa. He had been empowered to enforce compliance with the 
same by the naval force, if necessary ; the British cruiser Fox and the 
gunboats Sphinx and Redbreast were now assembled in the 
harbour; and preparations had been made for landing a force of 150 
seamen and marines ta protect the lives and property of foreigners in case 
action by the ships should be required. On the morning of the 25th of 
February an ultimatum was presented to the Shaikh and 24 hours were 
granted for fulfilment of the terms. The demands of the British Govern- 
ment were that six of the ringleaders in the attack on the Persians, whose 
identity had been established, should be expelled from Bahrain, and along 
with them the four delinquents who had been banished in the former 
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case and had returned j that Es. 2^000 should be paid as compensation to the 
Persians through the British Political Agent; that a special guard of the 
Shaikh^s own men should be stationed for the protection of the Manamah 
bazaar ; that ^ Ali should leave Bahrain and not be permitted to return 
for five years ; and, finally, that the system of Sukhrah or forced labour, 
in so far as the employes of foreigners were concerned, should be prohibited 
by public notification. The Shaikh was warned, in the memorandum 
delivered to him, that further rejection of advice in important matters 
would not be tolerated by the British Government, and that their sup- 
port might be withdrawn, and might even take another direction, if 
his attitude continued unfriendly. Lastly it was explained to him in the 
same document that the fulfilment of the terms concerning Wli and the 
other offenders involved * their surrender at the British Agency, whence 
they would be removed in a British man-of-war for conveyance to places 
of detention abroad. In the course of the day Shaikh “’Isa intimated 
that ^ Ali was likely to abscond and asked assistance for the purpose of 
capturing him at his house. The required aid was immediately given, 
but ^Ali was not found ; he had already fled. Shaikh ■’Isa vehemently 
denied having connived at ^Ali^s escape ; he promised to have the 
islands scoured in pursuit of him during the ensuing night ; and he 
agreed in the meantime to send his own son Hamad on board the 
Sphinx as a hostage. 

The next morning at 8-30 a.m., half-an-hour before the expiry of 
the period of grace. Shaikh “’Isa arrived at the British Agency accom- 
pa,nied by his sons Hamad and •’Abdullah. He brought with him the 
compensation money and the notification in regard to Sukhrah, and he 
announced that the bazaar guard were ready for inspection ; but ’ Ali and 
the ten men whose surrender was required were not produced, and it was 
stated that they could not be found. The Shaikh, however, who still 
continued to assert his own good faith, assisted in the attachment of his 
nephew’s house and moveable property, including two boats which 
were burnt ; and on the 28th of February, when Shaikh ’Isa finally 
intimated that ’Ali and the others whose surrender was required had 
absconded to the main land and were beyond his reach. Major Cox decided, 
on the Shaikh undertaking to offer large rewards for their arrest, that 
further proceedings were unnecessary. It had been suggested by the 


* Major Cox considered that the appearance of the oflPenders in person was indispens- 
able* in order that their descriptions and marks of identification might be recorded for 
future use ; and further, that unless they were removed from Bahrain under British 
supervision, there would be no guarantee for the order of expulsion being carried out. 
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Government o£ India that the custom houses of Bahrain should^ in 
certain circumstances^ be taken charge of but the proposal had not com- 
mended itself to His Majestj^s Government ; and^ such being the case, 
further pressui’e could only have been brought to bear by means 
of a bombardment, which, in view of the Shaikh^ s partial compliance 
with the ultimatum, it appeared to Major Cox would hardly be justi- 
fiable. Hamad was next released ; and the Shaikh, in token of 
renewed amity, presented the British Agency with a plot of land which 
it had been intended to purchase from him. Before leaving Bahrain, 
which he did on the 4th of March in order to communicate the position 
to Government, the E,esident interviewed and sternly warned the Mullas 
Jasim and Ahmad, the two chief Sunni ecclesiastics in Bahrain ; these 
men, who were brothers, had undoubtedly had a hand in the disturbance^ 
and were deserving of being classed with Sharidah, the offender of 1899, 
and with Muhammad-bm-"* Abdul Wahhab of Darin, Turkish subject, 
as among the Shaikh^s more mischievous advisers.* 


Surrender of 
’Ali-bin- 
Ahiaad, 18 th 
July 1905. 


The result of the proceedings was regarded by the Government of 
India as on the whole satisfactory ; but, as *Ali remained at large, 
some apprehension continued to prevail at Manamah. It ceased however, 
on the 18th of July 1905, with the voluntary surrender of ^Ali, who, 
accustomed to a life of ease at Bahrain, quickly tired of a wandering 
existence among the Bedouins of Qatar. During his absence from 
Bahrain he had more than once enquired on what terms he would be 
allowed to come in, and he had been told in reply that the original 
orders concerning him still held good, and that, as regarded details, he must 
trust to the clemency of the British Government. ^Ali was accompanied 
by four of the other men, his servants, whose surrender had been 
demanded ; and it was arranged that he should reside for five years as 
a political detemi at Bombay, on an allowance of Rs.600 a month, while 
the rest should be imprisoned for six months in the Central Jail at 
Haidarabad, Sind. A warning was conveyed to Hamad, the heir-appa- 
rent, whose attitude throughout the crisis had been as little satisfactory 
as his father^s, that the ultimate recognition of his claims by the 
Government of India would depend upon his future conduct. 


* Mulla Jssim in 1892 had caused some trouble in Bahrain by persuading the 
Shaikh to exact death duties at the rate of one-third of each estate, but the innovation 
caused great dissatisfaction and was soon abandoned. Muhammad-bin-’Abdul "Wahhab 
appears to be the individual of that name who in 1886-87 caused some disturbance in 
Qatar and who temporarily succeeded his father as Wazir of Bahrain, in 1$88. 
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External affairs and foreign interests, etc., in Bahrain, 1905-07. 


The position and influence o£ Great Britain in Bahrain were undoubted- 
ly consolidated by the crisis of 1904-05 ; and the relations of the 
Shaikh with the British Political Agent^ though the former still regarded 
offers of advice as attempts to undermine his authoritj' in internal 
matters^ improved slowly but steadily during the £ollo\\dng year. 
Foreign trade continued to expand with extraordinary rapidity ; in 
1905-06 it was greater by 574 cent, than in the most favourable 
year previously recorded, and in 1906-07 there was a fmther increase of 
5| per cent.^ and a total value of Rs. 4,73,18,202 was attained. 

The course of affairs was not, however, equally satisfactory in all 
departments. No progress was made in the matter of customs reform, 
on which so much stress had been laid by the British Government ; and 
the existence of a large contraband trade to Persia, pai*tially accounting 
perhaps both for the increase of trade and for the unwillingness of the 
Shaikh to allow any interference with his customs arrangements, came 
to be suspected. 

It was felt also that some features of the internal administration of 
Bahrain were not altogether creditable to the protecting British power. 
The slave trade still flourished, and slaves were freely imported fi’om 
Qatar and Hasa, and occasionally from Sur in the 'Oman Sultanate. 
Oppression of subjects too was rife, carried on not only by the Shaikh 
and by members of the Al Khalifah family, but also by petty magis- 
terial and revenue authorities, and especially by the Qadhis, who were 
addicted to gross abuse of their functions ; the chief sufferers from the 
arbitrariness of the administration were the aboriginal cultivating popula- 
tion, who lived in a condition of virtual serfage and were liable to forced 
labour and to other hardships. 

The question of a remedy for these evils and of a stricter definition 
of the subordinate relations of the Shaikh with the British Government 
was raised after the crisis of 1904-05 and was duly considered by His 
Majesty’s government, who resolved, however, to pursue a cautious 
policy. It was decided that, for the time being, the activity of the 
British political authorities should be confined to the direction and 
control of the Shaikh's external relations, and that amelioration of the 
internal government should be sought by indirect and pacific means. 
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through increase of influence with the Shaikh and by gaining his confi- 
dence^and trust. In 1903 the Political Agent was authorised to manu- 
mit slaves; in suitable and deserving cases, without reference to the 
Resident at Bushehr; and in that year and in 1906 efforts were made 
to obtain confirmation, through the Shaikh of Bahrain, of an informal 
undertaking given in 1895 by some of the chief men of Bahrain to the 
commander of H.M.S. Pigeon that they would not in future buy, 
sell, or give away slaves ; but the endeavour was not successful. 

In the season 1904-05 a marine suiwey of Khor-al-Qalai^ah was 
carried out by H.M.S. "Redbreast,^’ Commander Somerville; and in 

1905 a plane-table land survey of the islands of the Bahrain archipelago 
was made on the scale of one inch to a mile. Excavation of some of 
The sepnlchral mounds for which Bahrain is famous was commenced 
during the winter of 1906-07 by Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent, 
in the neighbourhood of ’Ali. 

The Turkish Government showed an undue interest in the crisis 
between the British Government and the Shaikh of Bahrain in 
1904-05 ; and, though reminded that the Bahrain Islands and the 
inhabitants were under British protection, they continued to ^Dress for 
explanations until His Majesty^s Government cut the matter short by 
declining to continue the discussion. With an interval, possibly from 
the autumn of 1905 to the spring of 1907, during which they were sent 
by land, the Turkish official mails between Traq and Hasa continued to 
be exchanged Wi Bahrain, as they had been for a long time previously ; 
and in 1907 it was ascertained that a Turkish employe was maintained in 
Bahrain for the purpose of making the arrangements. Shaikh ^Isa^s 
relative and principal adviser, the Turkish subject Muhammad-bin-'^ Abdul 
Wahhab of Darin, maintained a pernicious influence over him; and in 

1906 rumours were current, which were apparently not altogether devoid 
of foundation, that the Shaikh desired to place himself under the protec- 
tion of Turkey. 

The Persian Government, though they gratefully concurred in the steps 
taken by the British Government in 1905 to obtain redress for their 
subjects who had suffered at M anamah, re-asserted in the same year their 
ancient claim to sovereignty over Bahrain ; and they obstinately refused 
to consider natives of Bahrain, while residing in Persia, in any other 
light than that of Persian subjects. In February 1906, after a 
prolonged argument and not without instructions from His Majesty^s 
Government, the British Legation at Tehran declared that they main- 
tained the British right to exercise good oflSces on behalf of Bahrainis in 
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Persia and refused to entertain anj further representations from the 
Persian Government on the subject of the Persian claim to Bahrain, 
which was now stated to be entirely inadmissible ; but in Sep- 
tember 1906 the question was once more revived by the Grand Yazh* 
of Persia in a letter in which he referred to Captain Bruee^s unauthorised 
Agreement of 18*22. In reply to the Vazir^s arguments it was pointed out 
that the Agreement in question, so far from having been ratified by the 
British Government, had been expressly repudiated ; that Captain Bruce 
had been removed fi*om his post ; and that the Shah of Persia, on his pai*t, 
had withheld his approbation from the Agreement, and had censured the 
Prince of Shiraz for entering into such an engagement without proper 
authority. 

In 1906 the German Hamburg- Amerika line inaugurated a service in 
the Persian Gulf, where their first steamer, the Candia,^^ called at 
Manamah on the 26th of August. Mr. Wonckhaus, whose own business 
was not in a thriving condition, was appointed agent in Bahrain, and 
made an effort to obtain the privilege of flying the flag of the line over 
his house ; but the Shaikh was inflexible in refusing to grant any such 
concession. 

In the summer of 1905 Bahrain was visited by a French family 
interested in the pearl trade, who w^ere joined there by M. Goguyei’, the 
notorious Anglophobe arms dealer of Masqat. A memorial against his 
own treatment by the British Government, which was sent by Shaikh 
“’Isa a little later to the Secretary of State for India and to the Viceroy 
of India, was probably inspired by M. Goguyer, 

In 1905 Bahrain was visited by plague for the second time in three 
years, as noted in the Appendix on Epidemics, the victim of greatest 
importance being this time the notorious Sharidah, In 1906 the Shaikh 
was inclined to impose a special tax upon Jews, of whom about 50 had 
settled in the islands during the previous ten years ; but he allowed 
himself to be dissuaded from doing so by the British Political Agent. 


ANNEXUBE No. l.-^EXCLUSIVE AGBEEMENT OP THE 
SHAIKH OF BAHBAIN WITH THE BBITISH GOVERN- 
MENT, 13TH MARCH 1892. 


I, Esau-bin-Ali, Chief of Bahrain, in the presence of Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. C. Talbot, CJ.E., Political Resident, Persian Gulf, do 
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hereby solemnly bind myself and agree, on behalf of myself, my heirs 
and successors, to the following conditions, viz.:~ 

Jst . — That T will on no account enter into any agreement or corre^ 
spondence with any Power other than the British Government. 

3nd, — That, without the assent of the British Government, I will 
not consent to the residence within my territory of the agent of any other 
Government. 

3rd . — That I will on no account cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise 
give for occupation any part of my territory save to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Dated Bahrain, 18th March 1892, corresponding with I4th Shaaban 
1309. 

ESAU-BIN-ALI, 

Chief of Bahrain. 

A. C. TADBOT, Lieutenant^-Colonely 

Resident, Persian Gulf. 

LANSDOWNE, 

Viceroy and Governor^General of India* 

Batified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India at Simla on the twelfth day of May 1892. 

H. M. DURAND, 

Secretary to the Government cf India, Foreign Department* 


m 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

HISTORY OF HASA.^ 


First WahMti occupation of Hasa, 1795-1818, 


When the Wahhabis first appeared from the interior upon the shore 
of the Persian Gulf^ the Shaikhs of the Bani Khalid tribe were the rulers 
of Hasa ; and theirs was the first organised administration at the coast to 
go down before the onslaught of the ferocious sectaries. The rule of 
the Bani Khalid was mild and favourable to commerce. In 1790^ import 
duties at Qatif amounted only to one per cent, ad valorem j foreign 
merchants were well treated ; and there was a considerable trade with 
Najd. The residence of the Bani Khalid chiefs was in the Hasa Oasis. 

By the year 1795 the Wahhabi Amir had broken the power of the 
Bani Khalid and had taken partial possession of Hasa^ which he imme- 
diately oonveiied into a base for the further extension of his influence 
towards Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar and ^Oman. His proceedings in 
relation to those districts are described in their separate histories and here 
we are only concerned with events in the oases of Hasa and Qatif and 
in the deserts adjoining them. 

In 1799 the first actual crossing of swords between the Ottoman Porte 
and the Wahhabi power occurred, the place being near Thaj in the Hasa 
region ; this campaign, however, belongs rather to the history of Najd, 
in which it is related. 


Conquest of 
Hasa by the 
Wahhabis, 
about 1795. 


Consolida- 
tion of the 
Wahhabi 
position III 
Hasa, 1795* 
1810. 


* Almost the only anthorities, apart from the records of the Government of India^ 
which deal with events or with conditions prevailing in Hasa are Sadleir’s Diar^ of 
a Journey across Arabia (in 1819), published in 1866, and Palgrave's Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 1865 ; and both of these are rather descriptive than historical. The 
most useful compilations based on official sources are the following : Bombay Records, 
XXIV, 1856; a Prdcis of Correspondence regarding the Affairs of the 
Persian Culf, 1801-53, by Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 1906; a Precis of Turkish 
Expansion on the Arab Littoral, by the same, 1904 ; a Precis of Bahrein Affairs, 
1854-1904, by the same, 1904; a Pricis of Katar Affairs, 1873-1904, by the same, 
1904 ; and the annual Administratiou Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. 
Lovi'b Mistory of the Indian Navy, 1877, supplies a number of interesting details 
regarding British naval action on the coast of Hasa. 


69 A 
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In 1800 the 'Wahhabis took the town of Qatif by storm^ with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. In 1801 opposition to Wahhabi rule 
probably still persisted, or had been revived, in Hasa; for in that year 
it was reported that communication between Qatif and Najd was 
suspended, and that the Central Arabian trade from India, which 
ordinarily followed the Hasa line, was being carried on instead through 
Basrah and Kuwait ; but by 1802 the position of the Wahhabis in Hasa 
was sufficiently consolidated to admit of their helping the 'Utub of 
Bahrain to cast off the yoke of the ruler of Masqat. In 1810 the Bahrain 
islands with the adjacent mainland districts of Qatif and Qatar were 
formed into a Wahhabi governorship over which was placed a certain 
AbduUah-bin-XJfaisan, the seat of administration of the group being in 
Bahrain. In 1811 the progress of the Egyptians obliged the Wahhabi 
Amir to withdraw military garrisons which he had established at Hofuf 
and Qatif ; but in 1814 his influence, though it had ceased in Bahrain, 
was still paramount in Hasa. 


Settlement of Rahmah-bin-Jabir in Hasa, 


Fort built 
by Rabmab 
at Damman. 


Expulsion of 
Rateah by 
the Wah- 
habis, 1816. 


The famous pirate Eahmah-bin-Jabir, an ^Atbi of the Jalahimah 
section who had already a settlement at Khor Hassan in Qatar, about 
this time built himself a fort at Dammam on the coast of Hasa, at the 
extreme southern end of the Qatif Oasis. 

Here he remained as a staunch supporter of the Wahhabi interest 
until 1816, when, having deserted the Wahhabi cause and joined with 
the Saiyid of ^Oman in an attack upon Bahrain, then more or less under 
Wahhabi j)i’oteotion, he found himself obliged to cross the Gulf and seek 
an asylum in Persia. In July 1816, before his final departure from the 
Arabian side, Rahmah^s fort at Dammam was blown up by the 
Wahhabis. 


First Egyptian occupation of Hasa, 1818-19, 


Arrival of 
the Egyp- 
tians in 
Hasa, 1818. 


After capturing the Wahhabi capital of Dara'iyahin September 1818, 
Ibrahim Pasha, the commander of the Egyptian forces, removed the 
inhabitants of the town to Hasa and himself proceeded thither ; his 
intention seems to have been to make that relatively fertile province 
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the headquarters of his Arabiau administration. Of the movements of 
the Egyptians in Hasa very few details are known ; but it appears that 
Ibrahim Pasha was assisted by Rahmah-bin- Jabir, who came over 
for the purpose from Bushehr^ in reducing by artillery lire the Wahhabi 
port of Qatif, Rahmah profited by his good understanding with the 
Egyptians to settle again at Dammam^ where he at once began to rebuild 
the fort destroyed by the Wahhabis two years before. At the end of 
1818 a large force of Arabs from the Pirate Coast arrived at Qatif in 17 
war- vessels to assist the Wahhabis against the Egyptians ; but they- 
were too late^ and returned peacefully vid Bahrain. 


Events during the first Egyptian oocupation of Hasa^ 1818-19. 

At noon on the 18th of June 1819, in carrying out a mission to Journey of 

Ibrahim Pasha of which the objects and incidents are described^ in Captain 

S 

the history of Trucial ^Oman, Captain G. Porster Sadleir of His through Hasa 
Majesty^s 47th Regiment arrived off the coast of Hasa ; but an ignorant 
Bushehri pilot ran the Hon^ble Company’s cruiser Vestal/’ on which province by 
he was a passenger, upon a sandbank, and there she remained fast dining 
the night. The Egyptian authorities on shore were slow to render assist- 
ance; but on the afternoon of the 19th of June a complimentary deputa- 
tion from Rahmah-bin-Jabir appeared on board, and on the next 
day the Vestal was brought safely into Qatif harbour with 
the morning tide by two intelligent pilots whom .Rahmah sent. 

Captain Sadleir had intended to make ^Oqair the point of his departure 
for the interior, but he allowed himself to be dissuaded by Rahmah and 
the Egyptian sub-governor of Qatif, and on Monday the 21st he landed 
at Saihat, towards the southern end of the Qatif Oasis. This change 
of plan, for which he cannot be blamed, probably cost him some valuable 
days, and so may have contributed to the failure of his mission. 

At the time of Captain Sadleir^s arrival, the Egyptians, having 
found it necessary to concentrate their forces in Arabia, were about to 
evacuate Hasa. Khalil Agha, the Egyptian sub-governor of Qatif, Lad 
abeady received orders to return with two subordinates to Hofuf, 
making over his charge to Mushrif, a nephew of Shaikh Muhammad, the 
head of the Bani Khalid ; the roads between Qatif and Hofuf were 
unsafe; and attacks on Egyq)tian convoys between Hofuf and the 


* Vide page 661 ante. 
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military headquarters of Ibrahim Pasha in Najd had begun to occur. As 
Khalil Aghaj whose authority had been maintained only by a force of 
60 Arab hirelings and was now almost gone^ appeared indisposed or 
unable to make any arrangements^, Captain Sadleir decided to accept 
an offer of the Bani Khalid chiefs to forward him on his journey, 
and accordingly left Saihat on the 28th of June 1819 under the 
protection of Mushrif ; but the conduct of the latter in the desert was 
that of a barbai'ian who had got his prey in his power, and determined 
not to lose the opportunity lest another so favourable should not offer ; 
and the behaviour of the senior Shaikh, Muhammad, who was incompetent 
and very deaf, and of his brother Majid was hardly better. Captain 
Sadleir did not reach Hofuf until the 11th of July ; he had been dragged 
in the interval on a preposterous round to the wells of Badrani, ^Aziz-al- 
Ma, Mulaihah, Abwab, Umm Bubai^ah, Hafairah, •'Ain Dar and 
Dumaiyagh, and to the village of “^Ayun ; and in the course of his 
wanderings he had suffered extreme discomfort and anxiety, and had been 
obliged to submit to very unreasonable extortions on the part of the 
Bedouins. 

At Hofuf the British envoy was well received by Muhammad 
Agha, the Egyptian KLashif or Governor of Hasa, who had lately 
received orders to transfer the province to the Shaikhs of the Bani Khalid 
and to rejoin Ibrahim Pasha in Sadair with the Egyptian garrison of 
Hasa. Of the latter only about 250 men now remained^ and the 
Egyptian officers whom Captain Sadleir met, worn out with long service 
in a rude and inhospitable country, were delighted at being' thus recalled 
to headquarters, Muhamroad Agha at first professed a strong interest in 
the object of Captain Sadlier^s journey and offered to take him with him 
as a companion on his own withdrawal, for which the date fixed was the 
22nd of July ; but on the 21st, after sending some transport to Captain 
Sadleir, he slipped away privately without fxu'ther notice. Captain Sadleir 
followed, later on the same day, with the main body of the Egyptian 
troops ; and on the 24jth, before leaving the Hasa district for Najd, he 
passed a second time by the wells of Umm Kubai^ah. While at Hofuf 
Captain Sadleir learned that the intruding Egyptians, during their 
occupation of the country, had enforced their authority by very arbitrary 
means, and that their departure was awaited by the inhabitants with the 
utmost impatience* 

Ibrahim Pasha seems to have hoped that by retaining a garrison 
at ^Anaizah in Central Arabia, he would he able to keep up communi- 
cation with H asa and to extract a regular tribute from the Bani 
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Khalid Shaikhs, whose authority over that province, overthrown by 
the Wahhabis, was re-estabKshed at the removal of the Egyptian officials. 

At the time of Captain Sadleii*’s visit no Christians or Hindus were Bsistence of 
to be found at Qatif, nor, in the unsettled state of affairs then 
prevailing, could any person be induced to act as a broker ; for an 3 r man Qatif, 1823. 
who gave signs of possessing money would have been immediately 
laid under contribution by the Egyptians. In 18^3, however, at the 
time of the Political Resident's voyage along the Arabian coast, there was 
a native Agent of the Bushehr Residency at Qatif, whom Lieutenant 
McLeod proposed to transfer to Sharjah on the Pirate Coast. 


Proceedings of Rahmah-hin-Jabir, 1818-26. 


After his re-establishment at Dammam in 1818 duinng the Egyptian Peace arraug- 
occupation of Hasa, Rahmah-bin- Jabir began to harass the ^Utub of 
Bahrain with increased success ; and so disturbing to the general peace the ’Utub of 
was this maritime struggle that between 1822 and 182-1, as related in the 
history of Bahrain, the British political authorities constantly tried 
to arrange matters between the parties. At length in February 1824, as 
described in the history of Bahrain, a peace was concluded, of which 
one^eondition was that Rahmah should not interfere to prevent the 
punishment by the Shaikhs of Bahrain of the refractory Al Bu Samait 
tribe, who had recently settled under his protection at Dammam. 

Rahmah then paid a visit to Masqat ; and, on his return to mher events, 
Danimain, he proceeded to blockade Qatif, of which place the inhabitants 
had recently ceased to pay him tribute, or rather blackmail, for the 
protection of their commerce at sea. Rahmah was at this time approach- 
ing seventy years of Sige, and ill»fortune had made havoc of his 
material resources ^ but he was animated by a spirit as haughty and 
indomitable as ever. On the Shaikh of Bushehr proceeding, under 
the orders of the Shiraz Government who were piqued at the reconcilia- 
tion between Rahmah and the ^Utub of Bahrain, to detain the family of 
one of his sons, Rahmah about June 1824 sought permission of the 
British authorities to declare war against the Shaikh ; but the incident 
was eventually settled by the release of the prisoners at the instance of 
the Resident and their return to Dammam. Meanwhile, whether by 
the submission of the people of Qatif or by profitable captures made in 
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the coTii’se of his operations against them^ Rahmah^s financial diflScnlties 
had been to a great extent relieved. 

Early in 1S25 Rahmah paid another visit to Masqat; and he also 
obtained from the British Political Resident an authorisation^ of which 
he did not apparently avail himself, to take part, on the side of Shaikh 
Tahnun, in a war then in progress between the rulers of Abu Dhabi 
and Sharjah in Trucial ^Oman. Towards the end of 1825, trouble 
having again arisen over the blackmail payable by the people of 
Qatif, Rahmah, in total disregard of remonstrances by the British 
political authorities, began to harry the defenceless merchant vessels 
of that port. Two British cruisers were accordingly stationed o3 
Dammam, and it was at first intimated to Rahmah that, unless he 
discontinued these depredations^ active proceedings would be taken 
against him j but ultimately it was decided to refrain from coercion 
unless he should extend his depredations beyond the shipping of Qatif, 
and a farther remonstrance was addressed to him. The obstinacy of 
Rahmah was attributed to his confidence in the reviving power of the 
Wahhabis, to whom, he believed, the renewal of piratical disturbances 
at sea would not be unwelcome. 

Meanwhile a fresh ruputre had occurred between Rahmah and the 
'TJtub of Bahrain ; but the hostilities had not free course until after 
the removal, in consequence of the decision not to interfere between 
Rahmah and the people of Qatif, of the British cruisers from Dammam. 
Neither Rahmah nor the ■'Atbi Shaikh being fully prepared for a 
regular war, both of them requested the British Resident to impose a truce, 
and their suggestions were apj>arently entertained ; but, the Resident 
having insisted that the people of Qatif should be included in the 
truce — a condition to which Rahmah would not agree, matters were in 
the end allowed to take their course. 

About the end of 1826, finding himself hard pressed by his enemies 
who had now invested Dammam, Rahmah crossed the Gulf to Bushehr 
and sought to interest the Resident in his case ; but, failing in this, 
he recruited some 25 or 30 Baluchis for service and returned with 
them to Dammam, where a Bahrain fleet was then lying. On arrival at 
Dammam he fired a salute by way of insult, — ^an act which so 
incensed the ^Utub that Ahmad-bin-Salman, a nephew of their principal 
Shaikh, volunteered to attack him with his own Baghlah, and, the 
ofier being accepted, immediately laid his vessel alongside that of 
Rahmah. A very determined struggle then ensued, in which the Bahrain 
warship once drew off to take more men on board from the rest of the 
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^Atbi fleet ; and it continued till Rahmah, who was now totally blind, 
aware that his vessel must in the end be boarded and captured by 
superior numbers and that no quai'ter was to be expected, gave orders 
to grapple with the enemy. Taking his youngest son — a boy eight years 
of age — with him, he caused himself to be guided to the powder 
magazine, blew up the vessel with his own hand, and so perished along 
with all his companions. The explosion set fire to the attacking vessel, 
which also blew up, but not until after those on board had been rescued 
by their friends.* 

In his appearance, vividly depicted by Buckingham in 1816, Rahmah 
seems to have been nothing shoi*t of repulsive. His clothing was 
squalid in the extreme. His face, naturally ferocious and ugly,’^ was 
disfigured by sears and by the loss of an eye, his figure presented a 
meagre trunk, with four lank members, all of them cut and hacked, 
^^and pierced with wounds of sabres, spears, and bullets, in every part, 
^‘'to the number perhaps of more than twenty different wounds.-’^ The 
bone between the shoulder and the elbow of his right arm was 
completely wanting, in consequence of a wound, but he could still grasp a 
dagger in his right hand and make shift to use it with the help of his 
left. His spirit was truculent and revengeful; but he bore calamity 
with a fortitude not less remarkable than the callousness that he showed 
in inflicting suffering. Among his own followers, many of whom were 
slaves, he was said to maintain discipline by free recourse to the death 
penalty ; and none ventured to disobey his orders. He showed his 
prudence in avoiding, throughout his life, direct collision with the 
British Government ; and, from the foiendliness of his personal relations 
with some of the British oflicers at the Bushehr Residency, it may be 
inferred that he possessed redeeming qualities. Nevertheless his death 
was felt as a relief throughout the Gulf .t 


Reconquest of Hasa by tbe Wahhabis^ 1B24-31. 

The Bani Khalid Shaikhs, replaced in authority over Hasa by the 
Egyptians, succeeded in maintaining their position for some years ; but, 

* This is the generally received account of the affair ; but if, as appears to be 
state !, there were no survivors of Babmah’s crew, it is difficult to understand how the 
circumstances of the explosion ever became known. 

f The only description of Rahmah by one who had seen him wiil be found in Buck- 
ingham’s Travels in Assyria, etc,, pages 356 to 358. That censorious and somewhat 
pharisaicai writer evidently failed to appreciate the old sea-wolf. 
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as tlie Wahhabi Amir, who now professed allegiance and paid tribute to 
the Egyptians^ was soon at war with the Bani Khalid^ it is improbable 
that money from Hasa can for long have continued to reach the 
Egyptian exchequer. The Bani Khalid made Hofuf their capital^ and 
held possession besides of the seaport of Qatif . Hostilities between 
the Wahhabis and the Bani Khalid began about 1824, but until 1830 
the results were inconclusive. 

At the beginning of 1880 the Bani Khalid Shaikhs took the initiative 
by marching with a large body of their tribe upon Najd, and Faisal- 
bin-Turki, the son of the Wahhabr Amir, moved out from Riyadh to 
meet them. At this juncture the Bani Khalid had the misfortune to lose 
their best military leader in the person of Shaikh Majid, who was taken 
ill and died ; and the command of the forces devolved, with the consent 
of Majid^s brother, the aged Shaikh Muhammad, who was conscious of 
his own incapacity, upon Barghash, a nephew of Muhammad. The new 
leader, after some delay, advanced against the Wahhabis who fell back 
before him ; but hardly had he done so when Turki-bin-*' Abdullah, the 
Wahhabi Amir, who had left Riyadh in person on the night of the 23rd 
March 1830 at the head of 1,200 men, succeeded in passing round one 
of his flanks and seized Wabrah,^ the base of his operations and the source 
of his water supply, w^hich he had left unguarded in the rear. The Bani 
Khalid thus found themselves cut off from water and placed between two 
bodies of the enemy, who, after allowing a day to pass, attacked them 
next morning upon both sides, completely routing them and capturing 
the whole of their women, children, tents, horses, camels and cattle. The 
Sharks Muhammad and Barghash escaped in safety to Hofuf, where for 
a short time they prolonged their resistance ; but, on the majority of the 
Beni Khalid making submission and the march of the Wahhabis being 
continued to Hofuf, the capital of Hasa fell, and Qatif, too, shortly 
surrendered. 

The power of the conqueror, whose policy — tinlike that of his ances- 
tors and predecessors — was distinguished by tolerance and conciliation^ 
was rapidly established in Hasa, where he placed some garrisons and 
contented himself with levying the usual Zakat ; and in 1831 Turki 
returned to the interior. The change of masters was beneficial to the 
country^ inasmuch as the anarchy and civil war which had prevailed under 

^ The name is given as "Dabrah^* in the records, but no such place is known. 
Wftbrah, a known watering station and the crossing place of many routes in 
Snmman, must be meant. Tbe Arabic characters for ‘‘ W ” andv “ D may sometimes, 
be mistaken for one another. 
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the Bani Khalid Shaikhs were quickly brought to an end. A few 
demonstrations against the Wahhabis were attempted by Muhammad, 
the suiwiving Bani Khalid Shaikh ; but they were feeble and ineffective. 


Events during the second occupation of Hasa by the Wahhabis 

1830 - 38 . 


From Hasa^ as a base, the Wahhabi ruler at once sought to extend 
his influence over the Bahrain Islands ; but his success in this direction 
was by no means so complete or so permanent as in Hasa; and the 
friction with the “^Utub of Bahrain which his ambition excited was 
prejudicial to the tranquillity and economic well-being of the mainland. 

W^hen^ in 1830, the Amir called upon the Shaikhs of Bahrain to 
acknowledge their allegiance to himself, it was his intention to establish 
Bashir-bin-Rahmah^ a son of the deceased pii*ate Rahmah-bin- Jabii*, at 
Dammam, as a check upon the ^Utub ; and the j)roject was supported by 
Saiyid Sa'^id of ■’Oman, who had harboxired Bashir since the death of his 
father in 1826, and who looked for his assistance in case of a fresh 
expedition from Masqat against Bahrain. In their settlement 
with the ’Utub of Bahrain however^ in 1881, the proposal relating to 
Dammam was dropped by the Wahhabis; but almost immediately after, 
at the intercession it would appeal’ of Saiyid Sa^id, they gave Bashir 
permission to settle on Tarut Island, opposite to the town of Qatif, and 
to build himself a fort there at Darin. Bashir was shortly joined by a 
majority of the A1 Bu Samait tribe, who had, like his own family, an 
irreconcilable feud with the Shaikhs of Bahrain ; but, having incurred 
the enmity of the people of Qatif, he found himself unable, even with 
the help of the A1 Bu Samait, to maintain his position at Darin ; and 
in 1832, after destroying the fort that he had just built, he removed again 
to Masqat with his immediate followers. 

In 1831, encouraged by difficulties which had arisen in Najd between 
Turki-bin-’Abdullah and one of his own relations who claimed the 
Amirate of the Wahhabis, some Bani Khalid of the ^Amair section made 
a simultaneous attack on Hofuf and Qatif, but without success. 

A feud had meanwhile sprung up between the ^Amair of Jinnah, 
stippotted by some of the Sudan tribe, and the inhabitants of Qatif. 
The original cause was the refusal of the Qatif people to continue pay- 
ment of certain blackmail claimed by the “’Amair ; but feeling had been 
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greatly inflamed by losses, including a chief, suffered by the ^Amair 
in attempts to enforce their demands ; and the mediation of the Wahhabi 
Amir failed to appease the strife. It resulted from this feud that in 1832 
the ■’Amair boarded a Bahrain vessel near Qatif and put to death 12 out 
of SO natives of that town whom they found on board, and that in 
1833, with the connivance of the ^Utub of Bahrain, they established 
themselves at Dammam, blockaded Qatif, and began to prey upon its 
commerce. 

Emboldened by these disorders the Shaikhs of Bahrain in 1833 
renounced their allegiance to the Wahhabi Amir, and the Wahhabi 
Governor of Qatif, apparently considering the situation of his master 
to be desperate, sought their protection ; but, by the energy of 
Turki-bin-^ Abdullah, the dangers which threatened his authority in Hasa 
were temporarily surmounted, and Zakat was collected, possibly for the 
first time, from the inhabitants of the Hasa coast. 

In 1834 the Bahrain Shaikh blockaded the Wahhabi ports of Qatif 
and ^Oqair, and, on the assassination of Turki-bin-’ Abdullah, annexed the 
island of Tarut to Bahrain, besides instigating the Bani Khalid to attack 
the W ahhabis in Hofuf, and Qatif ; but the movement on Hofuf was 
frustrated by 'Umr-bin-Ufaisan, the Wahhabi Governor, with great loss 
to his assailants, and the insurgent Bani Khalid were driven to seek 
refuge under the guns of the Bahrain garrison on Tarut. 

About the middle of 1835 there arrived at Masqat frnm Makkah, a 
respectable merchant formerly of Bahrain, named ^Abdullah-bin-Masharq 
who brought with him letters from Ahmad Pasha, the Egyptian Governor 
of Hijaz, addressed to the Saiyid of “^Oman, the Shaikh of Bahrain and 
the Wahhabi Amir ; the purport of the credentials was that the bearer 
had been granted a farm of the revenues of Qatif for |20,000 to $24,000 
per annum by the Egyptian Government, and that he should be allowed 
to assume and exercise his authority as lessee without opposition. It is 
probable that the object of the Egyptians in making this appointment was 
to prepare the way for a reconquest of Najd from the west by creating 
embarrassments on the Wahhabi Amiris eastern border. '"Abdullah-bin- 
Mashari was courteously received by Saiyid Sah'd, who provided him with 
a Batil to carry him from Masqat to Qatif ; but Paisal-bin-Turki, who 
had in the meantime removed his father'^s murderer, the usurper of the 
Wahhabi Amirate, sent a body of troops to defend his rights at Qatif, 
and the would-be tax-gatherer disappeai’ed from that place very soon after 
his arrival. The sons of Bin-Mashari were subsequently found to have 
procured letters of recommendation from the Government of Bombay. 
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The Wahhabi force sent to expel Bin-Mashari from Qatif afterwards 
attempted to recapture Tarut from the Shaikh of Bahrain^ hut theii* efforts 
were unavailing ; and the ^Utub at once retaliated by resuming the block- 
ade of Qatif and "^Cqair^ which they had withdrawn. 

At the middle of 1 836^ Bahrain being now threatened by the Persians 
and Najd by the Egyptians^ the ^tJtub and the Wahhabis found mutual 
advantage in a settlement of their differences. The first overtures pro- 
ceeded from the Shaikh of Bahrain, but they were readily accepted by the 
Amir ; the ^Utub placed themselves under the protection of the Wahhabis^ 
and the ^Atbi blockade of the Hasa coast was discontinued. In 1837^ 
the power of the Wahhabi Amir in Hasa being paralysed by a struggle 
which had begun in Najd between himself and an Egyptian nominee 
named Khalid, the ^Amair section of the Bani Khalid, along with some 
Bani Hajir who had settled at Dammam under the protection of the 
Utub of Bahrain, began to commit piracies on Qatif and Bahrain boats ; 
but the Shaikh of Bahrain, having obtained the permission of the 
British Eesident at Bushehr, immediately took measures against them 
and put an end to their depredations. 


The second Egyptian occupation of Hasa, 1838-40. 

At the close of 1838 the active operations of the Egyptian army in 
Najd came to an end on the surrender of the Wahhabi Amir, Faisal-bin- 
Turki, at Dilam in Kharj, whence he was sent a prisoner to Egypt. 
Before this event a conspiracy among the ^Amm' Bani Khalid at Hofuf 
in favour of the Egyptians had been detected and severely punished by 
the Wahhabi commander in Hasa, ^Umr-bin-‘'Ufaisan, who put three of 
them principal men to death. On the faU of Dilam the Hasa and Qatif 
Oases immediately submitted to the Egyptians, while the representative 
of the Wahhabi Government sought an asylum in Bahrain ; and the 
Egyptians, throwing off their disguise as supporters of the pretender 
Khalid, announced that their conquests were made in the name of 
Muhammad ^Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. It is not clear whether Khurshid 
Pasha, the Egyptian general, whose headquarters during his occupation of 
Najd were first at Sulaimiyah in Kharj and later at Tharmidah in 
Washam, ever visited Hasa in person; but a regular Egyptian administra- 
tion was established there without delay, a garrison of 300 irregulars 
being placed at Hofuf, and smaller posts at Qatif, Saihat and ''Oqair 
upon the coast. 
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For a time it appeared probable that the 'Egyptim commander would 
attempt to extend his conquests so as to include both Bahrain and ^Oman, 
and the proceedings on the part of the British Government to which this 
anticipation gave rise are described at length in the histories of Trueial 
^Oman and Bahrain ; but in the end no actual movement was made by him 
in either of these directions, and the submission tendered by the Shaikh of 
Bahrain to the Egyptians eaidy in 1839 was consequently gratuitous 
and unnecessary. In 1839, during the Egyptian occupation of Hasa, an 
expedition, consisting partly of Egyptian troops and partly of Bani Hajir 
of the Makhadhdhabah division, was despatched from Hofuf against the 
Na’im of Qatar who had refused to pay tribute ; but the assassination of 
Muhammad Effendi, the Egyptian Governor of Hasa, by some Arabs in 
the vicinity of Hofuf necessitated its recall. 

The position of Khurshid Pasha in Najd was one of great and increas- 
ing difficulty. The hostility of the country people made it difficult for 
him to provision his posts or to keep open his communications ; four 
armed vessels with military stores, which he expected on the coast of 
Hasa from the Red Sea, did not arrive, and their place was ill-supplied 
by a Kuwait boat which in November 1839 brought a single cargo of 
ammunition ; it gradually became clear that the reduction of Bahrain, 
which was probably the main object of his excursion to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, would not be permitted by the British Government ; and 
finally his master, Muhammad ’Alx of Egypt, had begun to regard 
his successes with jealousy and dislike. In the circumstances a general 
retirement became necessary ; and in Hasa, the first district to be eva- 
cuated, it seems to have been carried into effect in April or May 1840. 
The last act of the Egyptians in Hasa was the execution of Barghash, a 
Shaikh of the Al Humaid section of the Bani Khalid, who they were 
reported to have put to death in revenge for the shooting of their 
Governor, Muhammad Effendi. At the time of the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian troops, the blockade of the ports of Qatif, Saihat and ^Oqair, 
which they held upon the coast, had begun to be seriously contemplated 
by the British Government. 


Internal affairs of Hasa from the second occupation by the 
Egyptians to the present occupation by the Turks, 1840 71. 


A distribution of events in Hasa, during the generation following the 
evacuation of that province by the Egyptians in 1840, under the heads 
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of internal affairs^ relations with Bahrain^ and British relations is neces- 
sarily somewhat artificial; but such at classification must, for the sake of 
clearness, be adopted. 

At their own withdrawal the Egyptians left their creature 
Khalid in possession of the Amirate of Najd, supported by about 800 of 
their troops. The new ruler, apparently unconscious of the real weakness 
of his position, at first indulged in dreams of foreign conquest ; and about 
October 1841 he moved down to Hasa with the intention, as was 
supposed, of sending an expedition against ^Oman ; but difficulties nearer 
to the seat of his power soon recalled him to Najd. In December 1841, 
or early in 1842, he was expelled from Riyadh by ^Abdullah-bin- 
Thinaiyan, a more powerful rival, and retired to Qatif with his foreign 
troops, whose presence was obnoxious to his subjects and was one of the 
principal causes of his downfall. The inhabitants of Hasa had already 
opened a correspondence with the new Amir, ^Abdullah ; and the people 
of Qatif soon forced Khalid to dismiss his Egyptian soldiers and take 
refuge with Mubarak, a son of the Shaikh of Bahrain, in the seaside fort 
of Dammam further down the coast. He was received by Mubarak as a 
welcome guest; and, in April 1842, he paid a visit to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain at Khor Hassan in Qatar, was treated there with much respect, 
and was encouraged to hope for assistance in recovering Qatlf- 
Operations undertaken in his interest against the 11 asa Oasis and the 
port of ^Oqair were temporarily successful, but Mubarak -bin-' Abdullah 
was soon in full retreat to the coast before the victorious army of 
^Abdullah, and Khalid then left Dammam for Kuwait. 

No internal events of importance characterised the short reign of 
Khalid's successor, 'Abdullah, over the province of Hasa. At the end of 
1842 the inhabitants who had so readily professed allegiance to him 
began, in consequence of his exactions in Qatif, to be discontented- with 
his rule ; but there was not as yet any open movement among the settled 
population against his authority. A number of the Bedouin tribes in the 
neighbourhood -at first refused to submit to him, but these he 
appears to have coerced with success. In 1843 his so%"ereignty ceased. 

In 1851 Faisal, the successor of the Amir 'AbduUah, visited Qataa*, 
and it may be presumed that he made a tour in Hasa at the same time. 
The object of his visit to the region appears to have been the chastise- 
ment of some of the Bedouin tribes ; and at the present day he is 
remembered as the only ruler of Najd who ever pursued the wild AI 
Morrah into their sandy retreats with any success. 
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Relations of Hasa with Bahrain during the same period, 

1840-71. 


The affairs of Hasa at this time however^ are of little interest apart 
from the relations of the province with Bahrain, and these last are so 
fully described in the history of Bahrain that it will be unnecessary to do 
more than briefly refer to them here. 

In 1840^ on the retirement of the Egyptians from the country, 
Shaikh Muhammad'bin-Khalifah of Bahrain was invited by a section of the 
inhabitants through one Mushrif, possibly a Shaikh of the Eani Khalid,* 
fco assume authority over Hasa and exclude the Eg-yptian puppet Khalid. 
This invitation, which was declined through the influence of ^ Abdullah, 
the senior Shaikh, was one cause of the dissensions, ending in civil war, 
which shortly broke out between the joint chiefs of Bahrain. 

In the first phase of the struggle between the rival Shaikhs of 
Bahrain, the elder, ^Abdullah, was successful ; and the younger, 
Muhammad, in 184^2 retired to Hasa and thence journeyed to Riyadh, 
where the new Amir ^Abdullah showed a disposition to take his part. 
The result was an estrangement between the Wahhabi Amir and the 
reigning Shaikh of Bahrain ; the Shaikh blockaded the coast of Hasa 
and gave asylum in Bahrain to most of the inhabitants of Saihat, who 
emigrated from that place on account of a grievance against the Wahhabi 
Governor of Qatif ; and the Amir, on his paH, arrested a chief of the 
Bani Hajii*, named Shafi^, who was closely related to the Shaikh. 
Dammam on the Hasa coast was still a dependency of Bahrain, but it was 
claimed, as a paternal inheritance, by Bashlr-bin-Rahmah. From the 
course of the negotiations for the release of Shafi^ it appears that the 
port of ^Oqair was also, at this time, held by the Bahrain Shaikh ; 
but it cannot have remained long in his possession. 

On his expulsion from Bahrain, in April 1848, Shaikh ^Abdullah 
established himself with his sons at Dammam, his only remaining posses- 
sion ; and there he was shortly blockaded from the sea by Shaikh Muham- 
mad of Bahrain, assisted by Bashir-bin-Eahmah and 'Isa-bin-'^Ali ; 
while on the landward side the place was invested, at the end of 1843, by 

♦ There is nothing, however, to show whether this was the Mnshrif by whoni 
Captain Sadleir was uncivilly treated in 1819, 
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a Wathabi force. In March 1844 Dammam surrendered to the Wah- 
habis, Shaikh ^Abdullah himself being at the moment of capitulation 
somewhere outside the cordon by which the place was surrounded. The 
Wahhabis then occupied Dammam in the name of their own Amir, Faisal- 
bin-Turki, much to the disappointment of Bashir-bin-Rahniah, to whom 
possession of it had been promised by Shaikh Muhammad of Bahrain. 
These events are more fully related in the history of Bahrain. 

In 1S44 or 1845 the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah began to negotiate with 
the Wahhabis for their suppoi*t, which they readily granted^ probably 
because they found that Shaikh Muhammad, since his accession^ was 
no longer amenable to their influence. In 1845, on war being 
declared between the Wahhabis and Bahrain, the Shaikh of Bab rain 
placed the Hasa coast under blockade and took into his service a 
pirate named Hamaid-bin-Majdal, of whom we shall presently have more 
to say under the head of British relations ; while the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah, 
on his pait*, landed secretly in Hasa near Ras Tanurah. In correspond- 
ence with his son Mubarak, who since the fall of Dammam had been 
living among the Bani Hajir Bedouins on the mainland, and with 
^AbdulIah-bin-Sa^id, the Wahhabi Governor of Qatif, the ex-Shaikh 
attempted to arrange for an ini^asion of the Bahrain Islands ; but his 
plans were frustrated, when on the point of execution, through 
their becoming known to the Shaikh of Bahrain. The blockade of the 
Hasa coast by the Shaikh of Bahrainis vessels continued throughout 
1846; in September of that year the ex-Shaikh ’ Abdullah settled tempo- 
rarily near Dammam, under \^"ahhabi protection, removing shortly after to 
Tarut Island; and some fighting occurred on the mainland between the 
principal belligerents, in which the ex-Shaikh did not take part. At 
the begimiing of 1847 the pirate Hamaid-bin-Majdal and his dependents 
of the ^Amair tribe deserted the Shaikh of Bahrain and joined the Wah- 
habis, and terms of peace were shortly afterwards arranged between the 
Wahhabi Amir and the Shaikh of Bahrain, by which the former bound 
himself no longer to support the pretensions of the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah. 
The latter, finding himself betrayed, soon after took ship at Dammam, 
and he did not again make Hasa a base for his operations. 

In 1850 the relations between the Shaikh of Bahrain and the Wahhabi 
Amir again became strained, and in 1851 the Shaikh once more had 
recourse to a maritime blockade of Hasa; but the sons of the late ex- 
Shaikh ^Abdullah, crossing with a fleet from the Persian coast, forced 
their way into the harbour of Qatif and placed their naval resources at the 
disposal of the Amir Faisal 4 ggressive action against Bahrain by the 
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Wahhabis and their allies was prevented hy the arrival of a British 
squadron off the islands ; but the sons of the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah 
received a reward for their services from the Wahhabis in the shape of 
permission to re -occupy Dammam. 

In 1859^ as more fnlly related in the history of Bahrain, preparations 
were made at Qatif by the Wahhabi Governor of that place and at 
Dammam by Muhammad^ a son of the late ex-Shaikh 'Abdullah, for an 
invasion of Bahrain ; but their plans were upset hy the arrival on the 
scene of a British naval force under Commander Balfour, whose menacing 
attitude completely oowed the Wahhabi official 

The presence of Muhammad-bin- 'Abdullah at Dammam, in close relations 
withthe Wahhabi power, bad now for some years been a standing danger 
to the Shaikhdom of Bahrain ; and, after a discussion suggested by the 
events of 1859, the Government of India decided that he should be expel- 
led. To a previous suggestion by the Resident, Captain Felix Jones, 
that Mnhammad-hin-^Abdullah should be removed, the Wahhabi Amir had 
sent an indignant reply ; and in 1861, on a requisition to the same effect 
being addressed him under the orders of Government, he remained 
silent. Accordingly in November 1861, as described in the history of 
Bahrain, Muhammad-bin-'Abdullah and his dependents were compelled, 
under the fire of a British warship, to evacuate Dammam. 

The connection of the Hasa province, which served as a base to the 
m.arauders, with the successful invasion of Bahrain in 1 869 by the ex-Shaikh 
Muhannnad-hin-Khalifah and others, aided by the Bani Hajir tribe of 
the mainland, is fully noticed in the history of the Bahrain Principality. 


British relations with Hasa during the same period, 1840-71. 


Piracy hy a 
Dammam 
boat, 1840- 
41. 


Missiou of 
Leateajint 


Early in 1840 a piracy was committed between Khor Musa and the 
mouth of the Shatt-al-'Arab upon a boat belonging to Kuwait. The 
perpetrators remained undiscovered until August 1841, when a follower of 
Mubarat-hin-'' Abdullah, then governing Dammam on behalf of his father, 
was shown to have been of their number, A demand was accordingly 
made upon the Shaikh of Bahrain for payment of ^74 Muhammad Shahi 
rupees or, alternatively, for the surrender of the pirate and his boat ; and 
compliance with the former condition was obtained. 

The mission of Lieutenant Jopp, who in November 1841, visited the 
ahhabi Amir in Hasa, had reference to the designs which that chief 
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was supposed to entertain in the direction of 'Oman, and will be more 
appropriately described in another place. 


Jopp to 
Hasa, 1841. 


More than once between 1845 and 1854 the attention of the British 
authorities was attracted to the coast of Hasa by the misdeeds o£ H amaid- 
bin-Majdal, a member of the ' Amair section of the Bani Khalid tribe, 
who, as related elsewhere, combined with the Shaikh of Bahrain against 
the Wahhabis in 1845 and in 1847 transferred his support to the other 
side* Early in 1845^ Hamaid, who had broken with a part of his tribe, 
had forsaken his usual residence on Abu 'Ali Island, and was already in 
the service of the Shaikh of Bahrain, seized a Baqarah belonging* to 
Kharag as she was entering the port of Qatif with a cargo of wheat 
from Rig and carried her to Abu 'Ali Island ; the crew, after being 
despoiled of all their propertj’, were allowed to make their way home in 
their empty vessel. The damages were estimated at 1,500 Muhammad 
Shahi rupees; and it was reported that Hamaid-bin-Majdal, on being 
warned that the goods he was plundering belonged to a person under 
British protection, merely laughed and asked Who are the English ? 

Such open contempt of the maritime peace and its guardians could 
not be tolerated; and in May 1845 the Resident deputed his Assistant, 
Captain Kemball, to superintend the punishment of the pirate, who 
had now established himself on the island of Jinnah This service, which 
was undertaken by Commodore Hawkins, I.N., with his flagship Coote 
and the schooner Constance," supported by two armed Baqarahs, was 
attended by serious difficulties of navigation ; and Hamaid, who seems to 
have believed his island inaccessible, replied insolently to the first summons 
to submit ; but, when morning broke, he found himself surrounded by 
the boats of the squadron and hastened to apologise. He was obliged to 
surrender his Baghlah, which w-as retained till the following October and 
was then redeemed by him on payment of 2,059 Muhammad Shahi rupees 
in cash and 141 in kind, the total demand against him being thus 
liquidated. The operations at Jinnah were extremely trjung to those 
engaged in them on account of the terrific heat of the sun, the season being 
June ; and the skilful management and successful issue of the expedition 
were highly commended by the Court of Directors. 


Piracy by 

Hamaid-bin- 

Majdal 

and bis 

punishment, 

1845-1860. 


In the summer of 1846 the Wahhabi Governor of Qatif had the British naval 
presumption to address the British Resident, demanding that he should 
expel Hamaid-hin-Majdal from his abode and compel him to return a 1846. 
Ghunchah and five other vessels belonging to Qatif which he had seized ; 
in case of failure the Governor threatened to give the Bani Hajir and 
other Bedqprin tribes of the mainland permission to commit piracies. A 

70 A 
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friendly but effectual admonition was immediately conveyed to the 
arrogant official by two British cruisers. 

In 1854 Hamaid-bin-Majdal_, who was now apparently settled at 
'Anik near Qatif town, committed another piracy by seizing a large 
Baghlah which he refused to give up, though the Resident, Captain 
Kemball, w'Cnt in person to demand its surrender ; he seemed to consider 
himself completely protected by the Turtish flag, which he had hoisted 
over his dwelling. On the matter being referred to Bombay^ orders were 
received to destroy a Baghlah belonging to the pirate, by force if 
necessary, hut to avoid operations on land. 

In November 1864 a squadron of vessels of the Indian Navy arrived 
off ^Anik ; it consisted of the flagship " Clive,^^ Commodore Robinson ; 
the Falkland,*^ Commander Hewett ; the Tigris,^' Lieutenant 
Fonlerton ; and the Constance,^”’ Lieutenant Crane. ^Anik itself was 
unapproachable from the sea ; but a Baghlah, round which the Arabs had 
constructed a sand-bag battery, was observed on shore in an assailable 
position, and was attacked with a flotilla of 18 boats, one of which was a 
rocket-boat, while the other 1^ carried two 12- pounder and six S-pounder 
guns besides a force of 200 seamen and marines. During the attack the 
tide went out ; the heavier of the British boats were left high and dry ; 
and a large force of Arabs swarmed down to capture them, hut were 
repulsed by a hot fire of artillery and musketry. When the tide again 
rose, Hamaid-bin-Majdal thought it prudent to send off a flag of truce, 
and the Baghlah was surrendered, and next morning was burnt by the 
boats of the squadron, which returned to shore for the purpose. On the 
British side only a few men were wounded in this affair, but the Arabs 
lost heavily and were much demoralised by the shells and rockets. 

The British naval demonstration at Qatif and Dammam in 1859 and 
the expulsion of Muhammad-bin--' Abdullah from Dammam by a British 
force in 1861 have already been noticed above in connection with Bahrain 
relations. The British proceedings at Dammam in 1861 elicited a strong 
protest from the Turkish Wali of Baghdad in the following year, on the 
ground that Dammam was in the territory of Faisal Bey, the Qaim 
Maqam of Najd,^^ and formed ^^part of the hereditary dominions of the 
Snltan to which the British Resident replied, denying the claim of 
Turkey, and asserting the right of Britain to deal directly with the 
Wahhabi Amir. 

In 1866, in consequence of a rupture between the British Government 
and the Wahhabi Amir, operations were undertaken by H.M.S. High- 
flyer,^^ Captain Pasley, at Qatif and Dammam, the only points except 
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^Oqair in the Wahhabi dominions which were accessible to a naval force : 
tihe circumstances and the general scheme of action are g’iven in the history 
of Najd. On the 13th of January 1866 an ultimatum^ in which 17 days 
were allowed for compliance^ was transmitted to the Amir at Riyadh 
through his representative at Qatif. On the 30th of January, after an 
interview in Elphinstone Inlet with Colonel Felly, the Political Resident, 
Captain Pasley with the Highflyer again arrived at Qatif and 
ascertained that there was as yet no reply to the ultimatum. Accordingly, 
on the 2nd of February, boats under Lieutenant Pell owes entered 
Qatif harbour and destroj^ed the small fortification of Burj ^bul Lif, 
as also a native vessel which was not worth removing. On the next day 
boats were sent under Lieutenant Long to demolish, if possible, the fort 
at Dammam. A party were landed, who had to wade a considerable 
distance, and attacked the place ; but, finding the garrison much stronger 
than had been represented and being unable to effect an entrance, they 
retired with a loss of three men killed and two officers and three men 
wounded. On the 4th of February the attack on Dammam was renewed 
by Lieutenant Long at high water, and the fort was plied with, shot, 
shell and rockets ; but tbe wall could not be breached, and the place 
remained in the hands of the enemy. The British ship then returned 
from Hasa to the lower end of the Gulf, and more successful operations 
were carried out at Sur. The failure of the proceedings on the Hasa 
coast may perhaps be attributed to the want on the Highflyer, of 
a European officer possessing local knowledge and experience ; for the only 
political representative with Captain Pasley was the Residency (Native) 
Agent from Sharjah, whom Colonel Pelly, in his own unavoidable 
absence, had deputed to accompany the expedition. 

During this period a small trading colony consisting of Hindu 
subjects of the British Government came into existence at Qatif j they 
were engaged chiefly in the importation of general merchandise and in 
the exportation of boiled dates to India. The first British Indian house 
established at Qatif was that of Kalunga, a wealthy merchant of Each, 
who commenced business in Hasa about 1864. Two other Hindu firms 
followed about 1866. 


Annexation of Hasa by Turkey, 1871. 


Dammam, 

1866. 


British 

commercial 

interests. 


So far back as 1866 designs of territorial expansion in Eastern Meaning of 
Arabia had been betrayed by the attitude of Turkish officials in Traq Tiiikish 
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to\rards the Shaikh of Kuwait ; and in 1871 the forward policy of the 
Ottoman Government^ or of its local representatives^ suddenly took shape. 
The causes vhich led to this movement are not discoverable in the Persian 
Gulf itself : they were probably of a general nature^ connected with a 
desire on the part of the Turkish Government to assert their authority 
over the Arabian continent as a whole. 

In the Persian Gulf, where much jealousy of the position acquired by 
Great Britain had for some time been shown by Turkish officials^ the 
object of the Porte appears to have been nothing less than the extension 
of their influence over the coast and islands of the Arabian sea-board from 
Kuwait to Masqat ; but^ as will be shown^ the realisation of their scheme 
was confined within narrower limits by natural obstacles and by British 
opposition. 

The principal promoter of the movement was Mid-hat Pasha^ the 
Turkish Governor of ’Iraq at the time ; and an opportunity for action was 
provided by dissensions in the Wahhabi ruling family of Najd. Soon after 
the death of the Amir Paisal-bin-Turki in 1865, a conflict had broken 
out between his sons 'Abdullah and Sa^ud ; and the Turks j)rofited by the 
situation to recognise ’Abdullah, the elder, as Gaim-Maqam of Najd 
on their behalf, and so to obtain from him an admission of their suzerainty 
over Central Arabia. 

Some hint of the intentions of the Turkish Government appears to 
have reached the Government of India at the beginning of 1871, and in 
February, Colonel Herbert, the British Political Kesident at Baghdad, 
was ordered to enquire into the matter. At first no confirmation of the 
rumour was forthcoming ; but eventually, at the end of March, the 
Resident reported that a Turkish expedition would shortly be sent by sea 
from ^Iraq to Qatif for the purpose of supporting the cause of the Amir 
^Abdullah in Central Arabia. The Government of India immediately 
drew the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the undesnability of 
the warlike operations contemplated by the Porte, which would involve a 
' breach of the maritime peace and might be destructive of British trade, 
besides leading to political complications. Colonel Herbert having 
been further informed at Baghdad that it was intended to establish 
Ottoman supremacy over " Bahrain, Masqat and the independent tribes 
of Southern Arabia,” a further communication was made by the Indian 
to the Homo Government ; and, at the end of April or beginning' of May, 
an assurance was obtained from the Porte at Constantinople that they did 
not harbour the ambitious designs attributed to them. It was added by 
the Turks on this occasion that their sole object was to restore tranquillity 
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in Najd, and tiat there was no question of disturbing the peace at sea^ 
but only of transporting a force bj water to a point on the coast from 
which it could march into Najd. In May it was ascertained that Mid-hat 
Pasha^ who in 1S70 had described Bahrain and its dependencies as 
countries of the Ottoman dominions, appertaining to the Qaim-Maqamliq 
of Najd/^ was aware of the pledges given by the Port ; and he stated that 
the commander of the expedition had received explicit instructions that ^^he 
should on no account turn his e^^es on Bahrain/^ Meanwhile the Shah 
of Persia had enquired of the British representative at Tehrto about 
the intentions of the Turkish Government in respect of Bahrain, 
and had been informed of the assurances gh^en at Constantinople. 

Considerable irritation at the interest shown by Great Britain in the 
Turkish movements in Arabia was expressed by the C>rand Vazirat 
Constantinople ; and it became necessary to disabuse him of an impres- 
sion, which he appeared to entertain, that resistance by Arabs to 
lawful authority of the Sultan of Turkey was encouraged by the British 
Government. 

The prospect of a disturbance of the peace of the Gulf, so unusual in Britisk policy 
its nature, placed the Government of India in a difldcult position ; and the 
narrowness of the leffal or treaty - basis on which the established connection 
practice of interdicting all armed movements by sea rested now became Ttirijish 
for the first time fully apparent. The question was one not of exped.tion. 
hostilities between signatories of the Perpetual Treaty of Peace, but of a 
possible war between signatories and non- signatories, for w^hich that treaty 
made no provision. The Resident in the Gulf, Colonel Belly, was soon 
approached by Arab chiefs with indirect queries whether the British 
Government would prevent the maritime tribes from proceeding to the 
assistance of the Wahhabi Sa'^ud, against the Turks j and Sa'^ud made an 
explicit request in writing that either the Shaikh of K uwait should be 
prevented by the British Government from assisting the Turks or he 
himself should be considered at liberty to take action by sea. On the one 
hand it was felt by the British authorities that to restrain the Arabs 
would be to give indirect assistance to the Turkish expedition, on the 
other that to let them loose might be to upset the political equilibrium 
of the whole Gulf and at the same time to provide the Porte wdtli an 
excuse for conquering and annexing their countries. Ultimately, on the 
SOth of May 1871, the Resident was instructed to visit Bahrain and to 
assure the Shaikh that, so long as he continued to observe his 
Convention of 1861 with Britain, the obligations of the British Govern- 
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ment towards liim would be * fulfilled ; and on the 5th of June Colonel 
Felly was further instructed to interdict the Trucial Shaikhs from 
maritime oj^erationSj whether on the side of or against the Turks^ and to 
use his influence with all other chiefs for the purpose of maintaining the 
]3eace at sea. No reply was sent at the time to the Wahhabi Sa^ud. 
When the crisis arose there was not a single British war vessel in the 
Gulf^ but eventually the Bullfinch reached Bahrain on the 3rd of 
June; the Magpie passed Jashk on the 5th of June^ and the Lynx 
arrived at Han jam on the 16 th of July. 

The Turkish Government were subsequently informed of the instruc- 
tions given to the British Eesident; and the Grand Vazir expressed his 
thanks ; he added; however; that; if any of the Trucial Shaikhs should 
voluntarily oflPer their services to the Porte, the same would be accepted, 
as the Turkish Government had no cognisance of the arrangements in 
regard to the maritime peace in the Gulf. To meet this evasion the 
Turkish Minister was immediately supplied with copies of the engage- 
ments between the British Government and the Trucial Shaikhs. 
Occupation Precise details regarding the Turkish operations are, for the most part, 

of tke Qatif^ wanting. The naval portion of the expedition, seen by Colonel Herbert 
Oasis. at Basrah at the beginning of M ay, consisted of the steam corvette 

Broussa,^^ 23 guns ; the steamer Ninone originally unarmed, in which 
four guns had been placed ; the Khojah Bey,^^ an old 'wooden guardship 
long deemed unseaworthy, 18 guns ; and three Basrah-built brigantines, 
little better than the Khojah Bey/*' carrying 12, 6 and 4 guns. 
Two other steamers were added later ; but the bulk of the transport must 
have been provided by the Shaikh of Kuwait, who was subsequently 
found to have joined the expedition in person with 300 vessels belonging 
to his port. Saiyid Muhammad Sa^id, a son of the Naqib of Basrah, 
Mansur, a Shaikh of the Muntafik, and other influential Arbas from ^Iraq 
accompanied the troops, apparently as " parlementaires or political 
intermediaries. The Turkish force, which consisted of about 4,000 re<rular 
troops and 1,500 Arab auxiliaries with nine guns, disembarked at Ras 
Tanurah on the 26th of May 1871 and marched by land to Gatif town, 
meeting with slight opposition by the way. The Wahhabi Governor of 
Gatif having refused to surrender, the town was attacked by land and sea 
on the 3rd of June and was taken after a three hours bombardment. A 
column was then sent out which occupied ^ Anik after a show of resistance, 

* A general assurance of support must have been intended. In the Convention, 
however, protectiou by Britain except against « Chiefs and tribes of this Gulf ” does 
not appear to be promised. 
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capturing there three guns and a quantity of ammunition j it proceeded 
next to Dammam^ which fell on the 5th of June. ■’Abdul ’AziZ; a son of 
the Wahhabi Sa'^ud, escaped from Dammam before it was taken ; he left 
behind him a prisoner^ Muhammad-bin-Faisal^ whom the Turks released ; 
and nine iron and two brass guns and a quantity of military stores also 
came into their hands. At the end of June the Kuwait fleet had returned 
home and the Turkish force was still in the Qatif Oasis ; but an 
advance was contemplated. 

On his first reaching Qatif town a manifesto was published by Nafiz Turkish 
Pasha^ the Turkish Commander^ in which it was announced that the at 
expedition had come to restore the authority of ‘’Abdullah^, the Qaim- 
Maqam of Najd ; that Sa’ud^ the rival of ’Abdullah^ and his suppoi*ters 
would be pardoned if they came in and made submission ; and that^ in the 
meanwhile, the tribes which remained peaceably in Qatif and Hasa would 
enjoy Turkish favour and protection. 

Early in July the Turkish force left Qatif for Hofuf : the march Advance by 
across the intervening desert occupied, though unopposed, 15 days. There- 
after, the Hasa Oasis having been occupied without any fighting, the Arab Oasis, 
contingent of Muntafik and others, as also the political intermediaries, 
were dismissed to their homes ; the cause of this appears to have been, in 
part at least, commissariat difficulties ; and the Muntafik, who returned 
by land vzd Kuwait, lost many horses on the way from scarcity of foddeV 
and of water. From the time of disembarkation the Turkish expedition 
had been a prey to starvation, enteric fever and cholera ; the march to 
Hofuf had further weakened its strength ; and it was now brought to a 
complete standstill in Hasa by hot winds and a violent outbreak of 
malaria. In August, when the total Turkish force in Hasa was estimated 
at 3,400 men, — 2,500 at Hofuf, 500 at Qatif, 150 at ’Oqair and 250 
on the march, —one third of the whole were reported sick and ineffec- 
tive } and the Turkish Commander, who had become uneasy in regard 
to his communications with the coast, enlisted 900 natives of the country 
as soldiers on pay of $6 a month, A shock was given to Muhammadan 
sentiment throughout the province by the arrival at Qatif of a ship-load 
of wine sellers and Baghdad prostitutes; but the trading classes seemed 
on the whole to prefer the disadvantages of Turkish administration to the 
greater severities and exactions of the Wahhabis. 

At the time when the Turkish force first landed in Hasa, the Wahhabi Proceedings 
brothers ’Abdullah and Sa’ud were fighting with each other in the interior, ^a^bhabis. 
at a distance of some 200 miles from the coast. The advantage appeared 
to rest with Sa’ud, the opponent of the Turks, who had obtained posses- 
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sion of the capital^ Eiyadli. In August ‘^Abdullah arrived at the Turkish 
headquarters^ having been prevented by the insecurity of the roads from 
coming in earlier ; but in October^ seeing that the intention of the Porte 
was not to re-establish but to supplant his authority, he fled, preceded by 
his brother Muhammad and accompanied by his son Turki, from Hofuf 
to Najd. In October no movemeat took place upon either side. In 
November Sa^ud attacked the Turks in Hasa ; but he was beaten off and 
retired with his Bedouins to the deserts in the direction of Qatar, where 
he remained for a considerable time. Correspondence with a view to 
a reconciliation and joint action against the Turks then began betv/een 
Sa'ud and his brother ^Abdullah, but it had no result. 


Yisit of Mid- 
hat Pasha 
to Hasa, 
Hovemher- 
December, 
1871. 


On the 9th or iOth of November 1871, Mid-hat Pasha, the Wali of 
Baghdad, anxious to see the fruits of his action with his own eyes, 
left the Shatt-al-'’Arab for Kuwait, where he spent one day, and thence 
proceeded with three steamers, carrying a considerable number of troops, 
to Qatif. He reached that port on the 13th or 14th of the month, and 
on the 21st embarked again with an escort of 300 men for ^Oqair, from 
which he made his way to Hofuf. The objects of the Pasha^s visit to 
Hasa, as stated by the Turkish Commodore in conversation with Colonel 
Pelly, were to enquire into certain complaints of corruption, to settle the 
administration of Hasa, and to arrange for the further advance of the 
Turkish troops to Riyadh ; but the garrison of Hasa was found in so 
miserable a plight, able only to act on the defensive, that the last of these 
ideas was necessarily abandoned. jMid-hat Pasha contented himself, 
accordingly, with proclaiming the deposition of the Wahhabi rulers of 
the A1 Sa'ud family and the appointment in their place of Nahz Pasha 
as Mutasarrif of Najd ; but he had not relinquished his unexecuted 
schemes. On his way back to Baghdad, where he arrived on the 28th 
' of December, the Wali purchased the Snipe,'’* a steamer forrnerly 
British, to maintain communication between Basrah and Qatif. Mid-hat 
Pasha had brought a large number of invalid soldiers back with him to 
Baghdad, and on the Ist of January 1872 he despatched a fresh draft 
of 300 men from there to Hasa. 


Bearings of 
the Turkish 
expedition on 
Qtaar and 
Bahrain 
affairs. 


The assurances given by the Turkish Government that no ag'gression 
would be committed upon Bahrain, or upon independent Arab tribes, 
were not very rigidly construed by the agents of their policy. About 
June 1871 Mid -hat Pasha denied, in a communication to Colonel Herbert, 
the possibility of the . existence of independent tribes in Najd ; and the 
comprehensiveness of the name ^^Najd in his estimation was indicated 
by a list, published in the Baghdad official journal, which included among 
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the houses and gardens of Najdthe towns of Sharjh DIbai and Abu 
Dhabi in ^rrucial ^Oman. As related in the history of Qatar^ the Turkish 
flag was hoisted at Dohah on the coast of that promontory in July 1871 
and a Turkish garrison established there in January 1872; and it 
seems not improbable that, but for the attitude of the British Government 
and the constant presence of their war vessels^ some similar measures 
^yould have been attempted in Bahrain, where, as described in another 
placCf more than one endeavour was made by the Turks to intimidate the 
Shaikh. From an early stage of the proceedings the Bahrain exile 
Nasir-bin-Mubarak was found to be present with the Ottoman forces ; 
and a disposition to intrigue with the Turks was at one time shown l>y 
the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in Trucial ^Oman, but after a visit which he 
paid to the Sultan of O'^man in 1872 his attitude was found to have 
changed. Early in 1872 the Turkish Government gave fresh assurances 
that their action would be confined to vindicating their authority in 
disbricts to which their title was undisputed, and they referred to the 
recent recall of Mid-hat Pasha fr’om Baghdad as a proof that they did 
not mean unduly to extend the field of operations. 


Military occupation of Hasa by the Turks, 1872-74. 


ill the spring of 1872 negotiations with Sa^ud were opened by Eauf 
Pasha, the new Wali of Turkish^ Iraq; and Sa'^ud'^s brother ^Abdur 
Eahman with a certain Fahad-bin-Sanaitan, arrived in Hasa to treat 
with the Turks. ■'Abdur Eahman was induced to visit Baghdad, where 
he was detained under surveillance until August 1874 ; and not long 
afterwards Fahad-bin-Sanaitan was accused of intrigue by Muhammad 
Pasha, who had meanwhile succeeded Nafiz Pasha as Mutasarrif, and 
was sent in irons from Hasa to Baghdad. Muhammad Pasha was 
followed in the Mutasarrif ate by Faiz Pasha ; and in 1873, while the 
garrison were relieved and efforts were made to establish regular steam 
communication between . Basrah and Qatif, the scheme of advancingJso 
Eiyadh seemed to have been abandoned. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Hasa began to tire of Ottoman rule 
and to complain loudly of oppression by the Turkish officials and soldiery ; 
and it was reported that the Government had no well-wishers left among 
the local Arabs. The Turkish troops continued to be decimated by disease. 
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In 1873-1874 a marine survey of the Hasa coast was carried out 
by the British schooner Constance under special arrangements with 
the Porte and with the Turkish authorities in ^Iraq. 


Government of Hasa by the Turks through a Shaikh of the Bani 

Khalid, 1874. 

In March 1874 the Turks, finding the Hasa province a serious drain 
upon their military and financial resources, made a short-lived experiment 
in economical administration : it consisted in a sweeping reduction of the 
garrison and in the substitution of *Barrak-bin-‘’Arair, head of the once 
dominant Bani Khalid tribe, as Mutasarrif in place of a Turkish oflScial. 
The new Governor was installed by Nasir Pasha, Shaikh of the Munta- 
fik, who arrived at Ras Tanurah with the steamers Athaur," 
Alus,^^ Lebanon and Sinope he brought with him Ahmad Pasha, 
who had been appointed to command the remaining troops, and a supply 
of grain for the Turkish posts. A large assembly was held in Hasa, in 
which the appointment of Barrak was announced ; and N asir Pasha then 
returned to Basrah with the bulk of the troops and a number of prisoners, 
the latter being persons who had sent in memorials against the exaltation 
of Barrak. The tribal Mutasarrif was provided with a corps of Dhabi- 
tlyahs or military police, by means of which, and of the tribes well 
afiEected to himself, it was hoped that he would be able to maintain his 
authority. 

These arrangements lasted for some months; and at first, but for 
frequent complaints of the exactions of the Mutasarrif and for various 
symptoms of the unpopularity of Turkish rule, affairs seemed to progress 
smoothly enough. Early in the autumn of 1871^, however, the Wahhabi 
^Abdur Rahman, having been permitted to leave Baghdad, proceeded to 
Bahrain and thence opened a secret correspondence with some of the 
tribes on the mainland. t A few weeks later he landed at 'Oqair; 
thousands flocked to his standard; and Shaikh Barrak shortly found 
himself invested in the fort of Hofuf, The Turks, with unusual 
promptitude, despatched a force of 2,400 infantry and 4 guns under 
Nasir Pasha, w ho was responsible for the arrangement made with 

oon^cf £orm^^ occurs as ** Bazih,*’ “ Baz«h,’* etc.j but Barrak appears to be the 

t A protest made bj the Turkish Gcvernment in regard to ’Abdur Rahman’s 
prccseedings ia Bahrain is noticed in the history of that principality. 
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Barrak^ by sea to the scene o£ the revolt ; and the work o£ retribution 
was qnickj decisive and terrible/* ^Abdnr Rahman fled j his force 
dispersed in all directions ; and the Hasa Oasis was given up during 
several days to the excesses o£ the Turkish soldiery. Order being 
restored^ Nasir Pasha in February 1875 returned to ^Iraq^ leaving his 
son, Mazaiyid Pasha, in charge o£ the province vice Barrak deposed ; 
and about the same time Hasa and the other districts depending on Basrah 
were separated £rom Baghdad and £ormed into a separate Basrah Wilayat 
under Nasir Pasha, — an arrangement which continued until 1880. 


Subsequent events in Hasa, 1875-77. 

During the next three years £ew reports, except such as related to the 
occasional relie£ o£ Turkish troops, were received o£ affairs In Hasa. In 

1876 Mazaiyid Pasha was succeeded as Governor by one Sa^id Bey. In 

1877 abortive negotiations took place between the Turks and ^ A bdullah- 
bin- Faisal, Wahhabi, with a view to the appointment of the latter as 
Turkish Mutasarrif of Hasa. 


Serious outbreak of piracy upon the Hasa Coast, 1878-80. 

In 1878, in consequence of an alarming outbreak of piracy with 
which the Turks showed themselves unable to deal, Hasa became for 
a time the chief centre of interest in the Persian Gulf; the Bahrain 
Islands and the promontory of Qatar were affected by the rapidly 
spreading disorder ; and large questions of British policy and of the 
position and responsibilities of the Turkish Government in Eastern 
Arabia arose and were discussed. The piratical trouble appears to have 
been closely connected, in its origin, with a rebellion in Qatif. 

In order to enable the seriousness of the situation to be appreciated, 
it is necessary first to give a brief account of the depredations com- 
mitted by the pirates ; and in doing so it will be advisable to include some 
crimes belonging properly to the Qatar district which cannot be con- 
veniently treated of elsewhere. 

A gang of Bani Hajir, having crossed the Gulf, seized and plundered 
some Persian vessels near Shaikh Shu'aib Island, wounding two men ; 
then, attacking a boat of unknown nationality, they murdered the Nakhuda, 
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cai'ried off Es. 10,000 in oasli^ and returned to Qatar. Another 
gang, consisting partly of Bani Hajir and partly of A1 Morrah, seized 
a Shu^ai belonging to "Amair of Qatif ; pnt to sea in the same and cap- 
tured a Qatif Baqarah, which they carried to Darpmam ; took and 
plundered a Qatif M ashnwah ; proceeded in the Qatif Baqarah to the Qatar 
coast, where a Baqarah of Dohah fell a prey to them off Ras LafPan ; and 
finally carried their plunder to Dohat-as-Salwa and there released the prize 
in which their cruises had been made. A party of Bani Hajir Bedouins 
under Z aid-bin -Muhammad, one of the Bani Hajir of Hhahran, having 
embarked at Dohah as passengers in a Eas-al-Khaimah vessel, compelled 
the master to put ashore at a place on the coast of Qatar j re-inf orced there 
by 17 other Bedouins they sailed for the Persian coast; between the 
islands of Qais and Hindarabi they captured a Mashuwah, owned upon 
the Persian side, wounding the ISIakhuda and his son ; they then returned 
to Has Xiaffan on the coast of Qatar, where they transferred four of their 
victims to the Ras-al-Khaimah boat and let it go, but two of the Mashu- 
wah'^s crew they retained as prisoners. A Bahrain Mashuwah, on her way 
from Qatif to Bahrain, was attacked and plundered by Bani Hajir near 
Dammam, and two slaves on board of her were carried off. Another 
Bahrain Mashuwah met with similar treatment in the same neighbour- 
hood at the hands, it was supposed, of the same gang. On the 4th of 
September a Qatar Mashuwah bound for ''Oqair was attacked, while 
passing Zubarah, by the people of that place in two B?qarahs ; three 
passengers were killed on the spot, six were wounded of whom one died, 
a girl was kidnapped, and property worth $700 was taken ; the attack was 
led by Muhammad-bin-Eashid, son of the headman of Zubarah, whose 
father, looking on from the top of his fort, found nothing to censure in 
his proceedings except that the lives of any of the victims should have 
been spared. At Darin on Tarut Island a boat belonging to a Baghlah 
owned by Ibrahlm-bin*!? usuf , a naturalised British subject, was 
- seized by a gang of 25 Bani Hajir under the aforesaid Zaid-bin- M uham- 
mad, who carried it off to Dammam ; the crew were then released 
except a boy and a slave ; these the pirates kept. A Bum, anchored 
in the inner harbom’ at Qatif town, was seized by Bedouins, probably 
^Amair, and was carried off along with her cargo of dates, the Hakhuda 
and two sailors being at the same time kidnapped ; she was afterwards 
seen prowling in a piratical fashion off the Bahrain islands. A Dangi, 
while lying in the inner harbour of Qatif, was surrounded by four boats 
of the Amair and plundered of $200, a large sail and her small boat. A 
boat from a Ghnnchah belonging to Ras-al-Khaimah was attacked on 
shore by six or seven ^Amair under the very walls of the Qatif fort, and 
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property worth more than §360 was plundered; the robbers fired after 
their victims^ as they attempted to escape by svyimming, and wounded 
the N ahhuda ; the boat was taken to ' Anik. A Masliuwahi carrying passen- 
gers for Bahrain; was seized at the town of Qatif by a gang of Mmair 
and carried off. On the ^i7th of September a Bahrain Baqarah; arriving 
near Qatif town, was attacked by a Bum and a Alashuwah, containing 
respectively 13 and 16 i^ani Hajir, and was robbed of her sails, small 
boat and gear ; the personal effects of the crew were taken and a slave 
kidnapped by the pirates, who landed Avith their spoil at Dammam. 

All the above cases, which are probably not given in their strict 
chronological order, appear to have occurred during the months of Septem- 
ber and October 1878. 

At the end of December 187S Mansur-bir-Manakhir, a Shaikh of the 
'A] man, and Zaid-bin- Muhammad, already mentioned, having seized 
by force a boat belonging to Bahrain, put to sea and plundered two vessels 
near Qatif town, from one of which they carried off property worth 
Es. 20,000 j ten A^essels carrying Turkish troops from Qatif to "^Cqair were 
in sight at the time, but disregarded the appeals of the victims for assist* 
ance. Early in 1879 a new gang of Bani Hajir, encouraged by the 
successes of Zaid-bin- Muhammad, started under another leader and took 
two Bahrain vessels laden with dates ; after despatching their booty to the 
interior they sailed again in quest of fresh plunder. On the 11th of 
February a daring raid was committed in Bahrain by a band of 80 Bani 
Hajir from Dhahrto, who landed at ^Aqariyah and killed a Bahrain 
subject. A whole series of piracies ensued, committed by Zaid-bin- 
Muhammad of Dhahranand his Bani Hajir followers with the assistance 
of some of the ^Ajman ; it culminated, in July 1879, in an attack upon 
a Bahrain pearl vessel, in which one of the crew was killed and three were 
wounded, while the A^essel herself with property worth 2,000 Qrans 
and two slaves, was carried off but ultimately recovered. 

In June 1879 the pecuniary loss caused by these offences was estimated 
to have reached 67,000 Qrans, in the recovery of s^834 Qrans out of which 
the British Government, through its subjects, was interested. In one 
case two native vessels bound for Karachi, the Harsingar and the 
'' Futtehkar, had been fired into and plundered by pirates at a distance 
of only t wo miles from Qatif town. 

In June and July of 1880 fresh piracies by Zaid-bin-Muhammad and 
his associates were reported. 

The Turkish administration would gladly have ignored these atrocities, 
though committed invariably by their nominal subjects and to a large 
extent in Turkish territorial waters ; but the > British Government, by 
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whom peace in Hasa waters had formerly been maintained, could not 
acquiesce in a policy of inaction. 

In October 1878^ in connection with the serious crime then recently 
committed off Zubarah, Colonel Ross^ the Political Resident, was 
instructed to ask the Turkish Wali of Basrah that the off ending township 
should be punished, and to make an offer of British naval assistance. 
About the same time H.M.S. Vulture, Commander Pringle, succeeded 
in capturing fifteen piratical vessels of the ^Amair off Oatif and three 
vessels and four boats belonging to the Bani Hajir, two of which were 
prizes from Bahrain, in the waters to the south of Qatif. All these craft 
were handed over to the Turkish Governor of Qatif on a receipt ; and the 
important services rendered by the ship were subsequently acknowledged 
both by the Government of India and by the Foreign Office in London. 
In a friendly interview with Colonel Ross at Basrah in the month of 
October, ^Abdullah Pasha, the Turkish Wali, declined the help of British 
ships, but promised to punish Zubarah if the guilt of the place were 
established to his own satisfaction ; in the meanwhile, however, Zub arah 
ceased to exist, having been destroyed by tribal enemies as described in 
the history of Qatar, 

In January 1879, the disorders still continuing, a Turkish force 
marched by land against the small coast settlement of Qal^at-al- Husain in 
Dhahran | but it did not succeed in capturing any of the pirates or in 
recovering any of the stolen property ; and meanwhile two Turkish 
vessels of war, the Broussa and the Iskanderia,^^ which had been sent 
to the coast of Hasa by the Turkish Ministry of Marine, had both broken 
down. In February, chiefly for the protection of Bahrain, H.M.S. 

Spartan^’ was stationed off the cost of Qatif, and the Assistant Political 
Resident, Captain Dm*and, was posted temporarily in Bahrain ; and 
by April two Bahrain vessels carried off by pirates had been recovered 
by H.M.S, Vulture,” and matters had to some extent quieted down. 
In July, in consequence of the renewed piracies of Zaid-bin-Muhammad, 
representations were made to the Porte and to the Turkish Governor of 
Basrah, but without satisfactory, or indeed any, result. In November 
Zabit Pasha, the successor of ^Abdullah Pasha at Basrah, was urged to 
take action for the suppression of piracy in Hasa ; but he showed no dis- 
position to comply. In December the Shaikhs of Qatar were warned by 
letters from the British Resident in the Gulf, delivered through the Senior 
Naval Officer, to avoid becoming implicated in the crimes of Bani Hajir. 

In April 1880 Zabit Pasha was addressed regarding the pirate Zaid-bin- 
Muhamn^d and replied that he had not yet been able to effect his capture 
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Finally in March 1881, worn out by the importunity of the British l^^l* 
authorities, by whom further complaints had been raised in consequence 
of fi’esh misdeeds by Zaid in the months of June and July preceding, the 
Wali of Baghdad informed the British representative there that no 
piracy or plunder of vessels had been committed by Zaid-bin-Muham- 
mad and that perfect tranquillity and security i^revailed on the Qatar 
coast by land and sea/^ 

In short, though Hasa had become in name a Turkish province, 
maritime security along the coast ^so far as it existed at all — was 
maintained by the action, now legally unjustifiable, of the British 
G overnment. 


Discussion as to Turkish jurisdiction and responsibility on the coast 
of Hasa, and orders as to British action in future upon the 
same, 1878-81. 


A very difficult problem had thus arisen through the substitution of 
nominal Turkish jurisdiction for virtual British jurisdiction upon the coast 
of Hasa, and through the uncertainty which prevailed as to the extent 
of littoral over which Turkish rights were claimed, or should be 
admitted to exist. On the one hand it was desired to avoid giving offence 
to Turkey : on the other it was abundantly clear that any concession to 
the Porte would result in a proportional increase of piracy. 

The Government of India, who began to consider the question in yjew of the 
1878 and whose opinions were expressed in May 1879, deprecated the government 
recognition of Turkish authority anywhere to the southward of 'Oqair, 
except at the town of Dohah in Qatar only, where a Tm’kish garrison was 
maintained. They considered that the Shaikhdoms of Trucial ^Oman 
should be expressly placed beyond the sphere of Turkish influence not 
only in regard to the coast but also in regard to the interior ; and that 
stipulations should be made in respect of Bahrain implying British protec- 
tion of that principality and enabling the Shaikh, though otherwise 
debarred from interference on the mainland, to pursue aggressors upon his 
islands into Turkish jurisdiction. To mark and secure, from an international 
point of view, the political position of the Arab Shaikhs in question, it 
was suggested that arrangements should be made for the payment by 
them in future of a small tribute to the British power in return for its 
protection. V\ ith reference to the prevention of piracy it was proposed 

71 
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that pirates should continue to be pursued hr British vessels into Turkish 
waters^ and even upon the Turkish coast within the range of naval fire, 
but that otherwise operations upon the mainland should devolve upon the 
Turkish authorities ; that pirates captured by British ships under these 
conditions should be dealt with by the British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf ; and that the Turkish administration should be held responsible 
for obtaining redress in the case of all piracies committed from Turkish 
jurisdiction. 

The India Office were at first disposed to concur in the recommenda- 
tions of the Government of India ; bnt the Foreign Office considered that 
the acceptance of the scheme by the Porte, involving, as it did, the abain 
donment of considerable territorial pretensions on the part of Turkey and 
the admission of foreign interference in waters admittedly Turkish, was 
not to be expected. The establishment of a declared protectorate over 
the Arab principalities concerned was likely, in Lord Salisbury's opinion, 
to give rise to inconveniences even more serious than those which it was 
sought to avoid. The Foreign Office inclined to the view that British 
naval interference in Turkish waters should only be exercised in special 
circumstances, when the consent of the local Turkish authorities had 
been obtained. 

Meanwhile the question of the employment of British shq^s of war 
against pirates in Turkish waters or on the Turkish coast, authorised by 
the Government of India in March 1879, had been referred by the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief in India to the Admiralty, and by the Admiralty to 
the Foreign Office. In May 1879 a suspension of the operations in 
question was directed ; and later, as the Law Officers of the Crown held 
them to be internationally unjustifiable even in the peculiar circumstances 
of the Hasa coast, they were prohibited. 

As time went on, however, and insecurity in the Gulf showed no 
signs of abating, it became necessary to insist on attention being paid to 
representations, from time to time addressed by the British Government 
to the Porte, which had hitherto been met by evasion and delay. Sir H. 
Layard, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, was accordingly 
instructed to suggest an arrangement by which the Turkish Government 
should permit action, when indispensable for the suppression of piracy, 
by British vessels within the three-mile limit to the north of *Odaid ; and 
it was intended that certain stipulations for Turkish co-operation when 
available, for the transfer of prizes to the Turkish authorities, and generally 
for the maintenance of the dignity of Turkey in her own waters should 
form part of the understanding. Negotiations on this basis continued at 
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Constantinople during a- part of the year 1880, but were altogether 
fruitless* 

All efforts to arrange the matter by conciliatory action haring thus 
failed, it was ultimately decided by Her Majesty's fTovernment, in 1881^ 
that British Naval Officers on the East India Station should not be 
hampered by the three-mile limit in pursuing piratical craft in Turkish 
waters ; and subsequently it was explained by the Secretary of State for 
India to the Goyernment of India that the intention of this order was 
somewhat wider than it appeared to be ; for it meant, in fact, that the 
commanders of British cruisers in the Gulf should haye liberty to act as 
might be necessary to preyent or punish disturbance of the peace of the 
^^seas, avoiding, however, the raising of needless questions with the 
Turkish authorities, where they exist, or unnecessary encroachment upon 
^^the jurisdiction of the Sultan, wherever it may really be effectively 
^^established alongthe coast north of 'Odaid." No decision as to the proper 
limits of Turkish jurisdiction on the coast of Eastern Arabia resulted 
from the correspondence and negotiations described above ; indeed care 
was taken to avoid raising the question with Turkey, whose claims were 
understood to be excessive, comprising Bahrain and all ^Oman ; and, apart 
from a resolution not in any circumstances to recognise Turkish sovereignty 
over Bahrain or over countries to the east of Khor-al-'^Odaid, Her^ 
Majesty^s Government themselves abstained from forming any conclusion 


Turkish Governors of Hasa, 1878-1907. 

The narrative of internal affairs in Hasa, from the year 1878, may 
now be resumed. We shall first mention the names of the governors by 
whom the prorince was successively ruled, and then notice the events of 
the period, on which their personalities do not appear to have exercised 
much influence. 

Sa^id Bey, appointed in 1876, remained in power until the next year, 
when he was recalled, not before he had earned for himself a good 
reputation as an administrator, 

Sa^id Pasha, his successor, was a native of Baghdad, of non-Turkish 
birth, and a man of some intelligence and activity ; during this, his first 
term of office, he gained the esteem and good-will of the people of Hasa 
?^qd maintained an efficient administration. His removal? in 1879, 
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resulted from the disgrace and dismissal of his patron^ ^Abdullah Pasha, 
Wali of Basrah, by whom he had been nominated. 

In December 1879, Sa^id Bey was re-appointed to the Mutasarrifate 
and sustained his previous good reputation until his final departui'e in 
1880. In 1880 Hasa, with the other districts depending on Basrah, was 
again incorporated in the Wilayat of Baghdad. 

Sa^id Bey was relieved by ^Abdul Ghani Pasha, sent from Constan- 
tinople, who was described as a religious fanatic of weak intellect. A 
revolt of the ^ Ajman tribe in 1 880 led to the suspension and confinement 
of this governor by the military officer commanding the troops; and, 
though a commission which was sent to enquire into the case reported in 
his favour, ^ Abdul Ghani Pasha was removed in the following year. 

Sa'^id Pasha was then appointed Mutasarrif for the second time, and 
discharged the duties of his office with ability and in a conciliatory spirit 
from 1881 until 1885. In 1884 the Basrah districts, including Hasa, 
were finally separated from Baghdad and constituted into a separate 
Wilayat. 

Nazih Pasha relieved Sa’id Pasha in November 1885, but his term 
of office was short, terminating early in 1886. 

His successor, Muhammad Salih Pasha, remained in power from 
March 1886 till some time in 1887. 

From 1887 to January 1890 Hasa was governed by Kifa'at Bey, 
during whose term of office a visit was paid to Qatif and Qatar by Nafiz 
Pasha, Wali of Basrah, His removal was attributed, by one account, to 
friction between himself and the military authorities in Hasa ; but it may 
have been due merely to a change of Wali at Basrah, where Nafiz Pasha 
about the same time made way for Hidayat Pasha. Rifa^at Bey appears 
to have been an energetic administrator. 

The post of Mutasarrif was held from 1 890 to 1891 by ^Akif Bey, a 
military officer with a large programme of political reform and aggrandise- 
ment, the greater part of which he was unable to execute. He left, on 
account of ill-health, early in 1891, and was said to have died on the 
way home. 

In May 1891 Sa^id Pasha assumed the governorship of Hasa for the 
third time ; he remained until April 1894, when he resigned. During his 
Mutasarrifate the Wali of Basrah made a tour in Hasa, which lasted from 
October 1892 till May 1893 and is described further on ; and some effort 
was apparently made to improve the administration, the Qaim-Maqam of 
Qatif being removed in July 1893 and replaced, in January 1894, by one. 
Ratif Effendi. 
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The next Governor was Ibrahim Pasha, formerly in charge of 
Hodaidah, who held office until 1896. 

Sa^id Pasha was then appointed to Hasa for the fourth time ; he w^as 
recalled for the last time in 1900. In conversation wdth the British 
Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain, on his final return to ^Iraq in 
January 1901, Sa^id Pasha attributed his removal to the machinations of 
the military commandant in Hasa, whom he described as an ignorant 
Turk."’^ it seemed that his later policy in Hasa had been to supersede 
the regular Turkish garrison, in part, by a locally raised force ; and that 
the commandant, annoyed by his aspersions on the troops, had succeeded 
in convincing the superior authorities that the pro-native policy pursued 
by Sa’id Pasha had been responsible for the introduction of modern rifles 
into the country in quantities which endangered the safety of the Tm-kish 
army of occupation. Safid Pasha died in retirement at Baghdad in 1905. 

The military Commandant who had traduced Sa^id Pasha succeeded 
him as Mutasarrif ; but his rivaPs depreciatory estimate of his character 
was evidently not erroneous, for he only retained his position until 
September 1901, when he was dismissed on account of the universal 
discontent excited by his high-handed proceedings. 

Another military officer, named Taufiq Bey, then acted as Mutasarrif. 

A civil Mutasarrif was again appointed in 1903, in the person of 
Saiyid Talib Pasha, son of the Naqib of Basrah, who arrived in June of 
that year. He showed considerable energy in dealing with tribal 
disorders ; but his illegal exactions were boundless, and culminated, early 
in 1903, in his plundering the house of Haji Mansur Pasha, one of the 
Baharinah of Qatif, manager of the Dairat-as-Saniyah properties in Hasa 
and probably the richest merchant in the whole province, whom he 
charged with disloyalty to the Turkish Government, and whose brother, 
Ahmad-bin-Juma, he imprisoned. The spoil of Haji Mansur’s house 
filled three sailing vessels, of which the departure was reported by the 
British representative in Bahrain, while their arrival at the Naqib "s 
residence at Sabiliyat on the Shatt-al-^Arab came in due course to the 
notice of the British Consul at Basrah. Talib Pasha was temporarily 
recalled in October 1903, when Faiq Pasha, the military Commandant, 
was nominated to act as Mutasarrif during his absence ; but he was not 
finally removed from his appointment until February 1905. His treat- 
ment of Haji Mansur appears to have been the cause of his dismissal, * 

* Talib Pasha appears to have been the author of a long ! minute, pan-lslamic iii 
tendency, on 'lurkish policy in Arabia, of which a copy was obtained by the British 
Embassy at Constantinople. 
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The next Goyernor \’^'as Najib Pasha, under whom troublesome 
bickering continued between Haji Mansur and the customs farmers of the 
province ; the cause of the latter, who had been under the protection of 
Talib Pasha, was now supported by the military authorities generally and 
by a number of the civil officials. Najib Pasha was still in power at the 
beginning of 1907. 

From the first the government of Hasa by the Turks has been carried 
on at a financial loss ; and many of the political difficulties with which 
local Governments have had to contend may be traced to the efforts of 
successive Mutasarrifs, doubtless under orders from Constantinople, to 
develop the local revenue and make it balance the expenditure. 

At the beginning of 1882, probably under ^Abdul Ghani Pasha^ 
harbour dues began to be collected at Darin from vessels entering or 
leaving the port of Qatif ; and vigorous efforts were made to collect 
arrears of agricultural revenue, fixed at Es. 1,70,000, from the villages 
of the Qatif Oasis. The latter demand, in some cases at least, referred 
to plantations once owned by the Wahhabi Amirs which had escheated 
to the Turkish Government and had greatly deteriorated through 
inattention. In one case troops with a gun were marched out to coerce a 
refractory village, but it was found deserted. 

In 1887, under Rifa^at Bey, a spasmodic attempt was made to create 
an ocean port at DMn, for the ptirpose of capturing the Hasa and 
Central Arabian trade of Bahrain ; but the experiment was a failure and 
was discontinued in the following year. 

In 1891 great discontent was reported to prevail at Qatif on account 
of new laws regarding land tenures, succession, and probate duty. 
The cause of these troubles may have been the institution in Hasa of a 
branch of the Department of Land Records ; for the Tapu, established in 
^ Iraq in 1889, would naturally be extended to Hasa soon afterwards. 

Throughout 1S94 a struggle was maintained at Qatif between the 
merchants and the Turkish collectors of revenue ; it related to the 
enhancement of a tax upon dates for export ; and it was accompanied by 
a demand for arrears on account of two previous seasons. Notwithstand- 
ing deputations to "Basrah and emigration to Bahrain, the authorities 
appear in the end to have carried their point. These events occurred 
under Ibrahim Pasha, who also attempted to recover increased tribute 
from the- *Ajman, Al Morrah, and other nomads ; but the main result, 
as will be seen further on, was the dragging of the Mutasarrif into 
a quarrel between two Bedouin tribes. 
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About the end of 1900 the Governor of Hasa was directed to levy an 
extraordinary contribution of 12,000 Lirahs on the province for the 
benefit of the Imperial Turkish Treasury. This demand accentuated 
general dissatisfaction that already existed among the wealthier inhab- 
itants of Hasa, by whom it had to be met. 

In 1901 it was stated in Bahrain by the retiring Mutasarrif of Hasa 
that the annual revenue of the province was 60,000 Lirahs, of which 
54^,000 was swallowed up by army expenditure, leaving a deficit after 
civil charges had been met. 

x\n enumeration of the date palms in the Qatif Oasis, made in 1903, 
was said to have resulted in an immense increase in the registered number 
of taxable trees. ^ 

The customs of the province for the jear 1905-06 were leased for 
an amount greater by 37f i^er cent, than in the preceding year j and 
in 1906-07 the amount of the farm was higher, by 12^ per cent., than in 
1905-06, In the autumn of 1905 and spring of 1906 a census of the 
population was attempted in the Qatif and Hasa Oases, apparently with 
a view to the imposition of a poll tax j but serious riots resulted at Hofuf 
and Mubarraz, and the proceedings were stopped. 


Political administration and tribal disturbances, 1878-1907. 


The political condition of Hasa, outside the two principal oases, 
was during this period one of chronic insecurity : in this respect no 
progress appears to have taken place during the last thirty years, but 
rather the reverse. 

In the summer of 1878 a rising against Turkish authority, headed 
by Muhammad and "^Abdur Rahman, sons of the late Wahhabi ruler 
Sa^ud, took place in the Qatif Oasis ; Dammto passed temporarily into 
the hands of the Wahhabis ] and the town of Qatif was closely invested 
for a time by hordes of Bedouins. These were dispersed in the- first 
instance by the accidental appearance of H.M.S. Vulture, and afterwards 
large Turkish reinforcements arrived from 'Iraq. In December the sons 
of Sa^ud, unable to make head against the Turks, took refuge in Bahrain ; 
but they were not allowed to remain there. Many of the people of Qatif 
had also sought an asylum in Bahrain during the investment of their 
own by the Bedouins* 
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In 1879^ in consequence o£ raids committed by some o£ tbe Bani 
Kbalid about Qatif^ Sa’id Pasha with the gunboat Iskauderia 
visited and destroyed one o£ their forts^ apparently that o£ Qasr A1 
Subaih upon the coast to the noithwards^ after which the guilty section 
submitted and gave hostages for their future good behaviour. The 
Mutasarrif was unable^ however^ to make any impression on the maraud- 
ing Bani Hajir ; and a respectable merchant of Hasa was at this time, 
waylaid and murdered by Zaid-bin-Mnhammadj tbe well-known pirate 
belonging to that tribe. 

In 1880 the ^Ajman tribe attacked the Hasa Oasis^ expecting to take 
the Turkish garrison at a disadvantage ; but the Commandant^ who had 
been apprised of their intentions,, gave them a warm reception, killing 
60 of the 'Ajman and capturing two of their Shaikhs The civil 
Mutusarrif, * Abdul (vhani Pasha, seems to have been locally considered 
accountable for this incident; and, as already mentioned, the military 
authorities in Hasa even proceeded so far as to place him under arrest 
on some charge arising from the aflPair. On his return to the province 
in 1881, Sa^id Pasha tried to induce the chiefs of the ’Ajmto to return 
to Hasa, whence they had fled ; but for some time they refused to be 
cajoled. 

During several years after this, the province enjoyed peace ; but about 
1890 distm'bances again became rife; and at length, in 1890 or 1891, a 
large date cai'avan was plundered by Bedouins of the A1 Morrah, Bani 
Hajir, and other tribes. This necessitated a temporary withdrawal of 
the tribal subsidies paid by the Turkish Government ; and several 
camelmen were executed in connection with the raid. “'Akif Bey, the 
Mutasarrif at the time, seems to have advocated the formation of a 
camel corps to deal with the Bedouins and to escort caravans between 
Hofuf and ^Oqair ; and he also proposed the establishment of a number 
of posts, some of which were sanctioned. 

Possibly in consequence of these arrangements, travellers by the 
Hofuf-^Oqair road passed unmolested during the rest of 1891 and part of 
1892 ; but on the 14th of May 1892 a very serious outrage was 
committed by SQO Bedouins of the Manasir, Bani Hajir and Al Morrah 
tribes, who attacked a caravan proceeding under an escort of 25 Turkish 
soldiers from Hofuf to ^Oqair, killed 16 and wounded 10 persons, carried 
off cash and goods to the value of Rs. 50,000 and Bs. 20,000 respectively, 
and plundered 40 pilgrims who were marching with the caravan. 
Numerous robberies, attributed to the Bani Hajir and Al Morrah, began 
to occur in the vicnity of Hofuf ; and the townspeople no longer dared 
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to make journeys^ unless in armed parties of 20 or more and protected 
by tbe presence of tribal Rafiqs. About the middle of October 1892 
the ali of Basrah arrived at Qatif^ evidently to enquire into the state 
of affairs in Hasa, and xoroceeded vtd ^Oqair to Hofuf. At Hofuf his 
first act was to take security from the chief peox)le of the town and 
neighbourhood that they would have no dealings with the marauding 
tribes^ whereupon the latter retired into the desert. In February 1893, 
when the \^’ali made an excursion to Qatar, Arabs were engaged to 
protect caravans travelling by the Hofuf -"^Oquir road ; and the regular 
troops were employed in raiding the Bedouins, not altogether without 
success. About the same time the help of the Shaikh of Kuwait apx)eai's 
to have been invited, for in March Shaikh Mubarak of that place arrived 
in Hasa by land with a number of mounted men. In May l&9o the 
W ali^ after witnessing with his own eyes a serious Turkish disaster in 
Qatar j returned to Basrah by way of Qatif ; he had failed to restore 
security; and the Hofuf -^Oqair road was still considered unsafe. In 
June 1893 a grand attack by the Manasir, Bani Hajir and A1 Morrah 
upon the Bani Khalid was expected, and caravans for ^Oqair were again 
provided with military guards ; but the raid did not take place. 

In February 1894 a caravan on the way from Hofuf to Qatif was 1894-95. 
attacked and plundered by Bedouins of the Dawasir tribe ; but the 
robbers, on finding that it was under the protection 1 of a Dosiri Rafiq, 
made restitution. In 1895, the Mutasarrif having required the Bedouin 
tribes of Hasa to render an increased tribute, the ^Ajman pleaded their 
inability to pay until property raided from them by the Mutair should 
have been recovered, whereupon the Governor, with the assistance of the 
and other tribes, attacked the Mutair and captured some of their 

animals. 

In April a post-runner was waylaid and robbed between Qatif and ls96. 
Hofuf by some A1 Morrah, and pursuit of the raiders was undertaken 
by mounted troops from Hofuf. Meanwhile, however, the A1 Morrah 
gang were attacked by Dawasir, and the troops, coming up, saw and fell 
upon these last, with the result that two Turkish soldiers were killed and 
two wounded and that the Dawasir took, three of the cavalry horses* 

In 1901 the road from Hofuf to ^Oqair again became very unsafe ,* 1901 - 02 . 
and on the 30th of April 1902 a large caravan, while moving down to the 
coast under an escort of 120 regular cavalry, 30 regular infantry and 
80 mounted Dhabitiyahs, was attacked and captured at Qofdiyah, about 
15 miles from ^Oqair, by Al Morrah and Bani Hajir ; among the AI 
Morrah the Al Bahaih section were prominent in this affair. The 
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1906-07. 


escort were for the most part^ either killed or taken prisoners and kept 
by the Bedouins as hostages for the safety of fellow -tribesmen then in 
jail at Hofnf. The booty of the robbers consisted of goods worth about 
Rs. 1,00,000 in addition to some 600 camels and 300 donkeys. In June 
190^ Talib Pasha arrived as Mntasarrif of Hasa, and in July the 
Turkish garrison of the province was increased by 500 infantry, 200 
cavalry and 4 light guns. On the 10th of September a column, sent 
out from Hofuf, succeeded in surprising a large camp of A1 Morrah 
at Zarnuqah, about 40 miles south of the Hasa Oasis ; many Arabs were 
killed^ including a brother of one of the Shaikhs of the A1 Bahaih, and 
much Bedouin property fell into the hands of the Turks. The new 
Mutasarrif further interdicted the people of Hasa from trading with the 
Al M orrah ; and in October, after a skirmish with an Al Morrah escort^ 
a caravan of 80 camels, laden with rice and dates for the tribe, was 
captured by the Turks ; on this occasion there were several casualties on 
the Turkish side. Probably with a view to strengthening their hold upon 
the Arab tribes, as also to asserting their sovereignty over the coast to 
the northward, the Turks, in 190^, established Dhabitiyah posts upon 
the islands of Musallamiyah and Jinnah. 

At the beginning of 1903 the internal position must still have been 
unsatisfactory, for, in January of that year, another battalion was added 
to the Hasa garrison. 

In January 1906 a serious fracas occurred at Ruqai(jah, a great 
Bedouin camping ground one mile to the south of Hofuf, between the 
‘'A jman and Al Morrah tribes ; but the Turks intervened and stopped the 
fighting. A day or two later Muhammad-bin-Sharaim, the chief Shaikh 
of the Al Morrah, was murdered, and the tribe seem to have considered 
the Turks in some way responsible for the event ; the result was that, 
on the 3rd of March following, a large caravan on the Hofuf-'Oqair 
road was ambuscaded by Al Morrah, Bani Hajir and Manasir at 
Baraiman, a place only five miles from Qofdiyah, where a similar disaster 
had taken place in 1902. On the present occasion the Turkish escort of 
45 men and a number of camelmen and travellers were killed, and property 
to the value of Rs. 3,00,000 was carried off. No retributory measures 
were undertaken by the Turks ; and in April, August and September 
other caravans were surprised and looted by Bedouins on various roads 
lead ng to or from the Hasa Oasis. In August a collision occurred 
between the inhabitants of Mubarraz and an encampment of the ^Ajman, 
in which several lives were lost ; and ’ in October a more serious conflict 
took place between the townspeople of Eofuf, aided by the Turks, and 
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Bedouins of more than one tribe :'.in this last affair the troops suffered 
about 20 casualties and temporarily lost a gun.* At the end of December 
military reliefs from Basrah began to reach Hasa^ and advantage was 
taken of the temporary increase of the garrison to overawe^ and to some 
extent pacify, the Hasa Oasis and surrounding districts ; the withdrawal 
of the relieved troops, who appeared somewhat shaken by the experiences 
which they had undergone on their service in Hasa, then commenced. 
In February 1907 8a'*adun Pasha, the chief man of Mubarraz, and his son 
left in haste for Basrah to assure the Turkish authorities there of their 
innocence in regard to the disturbed state of Hasa. 


Piracies upon the Hasa coast, 1881-1907. 


Meanwhile the scourge of piracy continued upon the coast of the 
Hasa province, though generally in a milder form than during the 
epidemic of maritime lawlessness in 1878-80. 

In May 1881 the celebrated Baiii Hajir pirate, Zaid-b in- Muham- 
mad, tried unsuccessfully to seize some boats belonging to the ^Amair ; 
petty piracies near Qatif and between Qatif and Bahrain followed ; and 
finally the Bani Hajir attacked an ^Amair boat and killed two men. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these outrages were committed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Qatif, no steps were taken by the Turks to 
secure or chastise the Bani Hajir. 

In June 1883 Bani Hajir pirates seized a Bahrain vessel near the 
coast of Qatif and plundered it, after moi-tally wounding the Nakhuda. 
A month later fom* slaves who had been carried off in the affair were 
restored to the owners through the Turkish authorities in Qatif. 

In August 1884 Bani Hajir committed a piracy on a Qatar boat 
anchored off Qatif, and some members of the tribe were arrested by the 
Turkish authorities. 

In 1886 a number of piracies occurred in the harbour of Qatif, in 
which boats belonging to Bahrain suffered. Their continuance unpunished 
Was a cause of much disgust to the Shaikh of Bahrain, and a general 
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* According to a letter received at Basrah from the Tabnr Aghasi at Hofuf, the 
losses of the Turks were very much more severe : viz*, two officers and 76 men killed, 
59 men wounded, and 85 mules, 141 rifles and one gun lost: and the village of Shaqiq 
was plundered and burned by the Arabs. The gun, according to the same authority 
was bought back for ?700 
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feeling of insecurity was diffused along the coast. A Turkish gov- 
ernment steamer was anchored at Qatif when these outrages occurred^ 
yet no attempt was made by the Turkish authorities to prevent them or 
to punish the malefactors. 

In 1887 there was a large crop of offences. On the 1st of August a 
Bahrain boat was taken by Bani Hajir and robbed to the amount of 
Rs. 645 j in July a Kuwait fishing boat was plundered off Has Tanurah 
of property worth S400, four of the crew being wounded ; in September 
a boat belonging to a brother of the Shaikh of Bahrain was looted 
by 80 Bedouins^ in Qatif barbonr, of every article of value ; on the 14th 
of September a Kuwait boat off Darin suffered loss^ at the hands of a 
large hand of Bedouins^ to the extent of Es. 2^318; on the 16th of October 
a Bahrain boat was pillaged off “^Anik by a gang of Bani Hajir ; on the 
•22nd of October a Tarut boat was similarly treated^ also by Bani Hajir ; 
and on the 27th of October two vessels^ one belonging to Kuwait and the 
other to Bahrain^ were attacked by Bani Hajir near ^Oqair^ two sailors 
and five passengers were wounded, and everything moveable on hoard of 
either was carried off. 

In April and May 1888 two or three more cases of piracy occurred 
in Qatif waters notwithstanding that Nafiz Pasha, Wali of Basrah, 
had visited Qatif in the preceding February and taken security from 
Muhammad-bin--^ Abdul Wahhab of Darin for the prevention of piracy 
in the neighbourhood. 

In 1383, in connection with the piracy committed in that year, a 
reference was made to the Porte by Her Majesty^s Government ; hut, in 
consequence of redress having been afforded, though incomplete, and 
of the undesirability of raising the question of Turkish jurisdiction on the 
eastern coast of Arabia, the proceedings were ultimately allowed to drop. 
In 1887 and 1888 several remonstrances were addressed to the Turkish 
Government on the subject of maritime disorders in the neighbourhood of 
Qatif ; hut the only result was the despatch of an additional Turkish 
gunboat to the Hasa coast. This was a futile proceeding, for the Bani 
Hajir, whom it was chiefly necessary to coerce, were not a maritime tribe 
' and only carried on their piratical practices by means of borrowed or 
stolen boats, while the waters which they frequented were generally too 
shallow for effective action by an armed steam vessel. An increase of 
the Turkish naval force in the Persian Gulf, besides being useless, was 
undesirable ; and an effort was therefore made to impress on the Porte 
the greater need for action on land, with the result, . apparently, that in 
1889 a military post for the prevention of piracy was temporarily estab- 
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Hshed on Eas Tanurah. The trouble taken by Her Majesty Govern- 
ment was not altogether thrown away^ for there was now a brief cessation 
of piracy, and, when outrages recommenced, some attempt was made by 
the Turks to deal with the pirates on land. 

In the pearl fishing seasons of 1891 and 1892 piratical offences abound- 
ed once more on the coast of Hasa. On the ISth of June 1891a srano- 
of 14 men, believed to be Bani Hajir, boarded a Shu^ai lying at Saihat, killed 
one of the crew, and threw the others into the sea j Turkish troops were 
apparently sent in pursuit of the raiders. The same gang then attacked 
another boat, which, after killing one of the crew, they completely 
stripped; and a Turkish gunboat went to seai’ch for them, but they 
could not be found. In J uly a Qatif Shu'^ai was boarded by 1 8 Ban 
Hajir near ^Oqair, one of the crew was wounded, all property on board 
and the gear of the vessel herself were taken, and two slaves and a 
cousin of the Nakhuda were carried away ; in this case a Turkish mili- 
tary detachment turned out, but effected nothing. On the 20th of 
August, 16 Bani Hajir took possession of a Shu'aifrom Tahiri, a place on 
the Persian coast, with cargo for Bahrain and plundered her of goods to the 
value of Rs. 2,495, which they landed at Dohat-as-Salwa ; the Turks in 
this case took no action. In the next year, on the 1st of May 1892, a 
Bahrain boat putting* into Darin on the way to Qatif was pillaged by 
three Bedouins. On the 21st of May two Qatif Slm^ais were seized by 
BaniFajir; but one was recovered, after pursuit of the pirates, by 
Muhammad-bin-'^ Abdul Wahhab, a notable of Qatif. On the 6th of June 
a gang of 25 Bani Hajir seized a Baghlah at Qatif and jdundered a 
Qatif vessel of her cargo and gear besides Es. 1,300 in cash ; an armed 
boat was sent after the pirates by the Turks, but failed to come up with 
them. Finally, in September, a painty of Bani Hajir Bedouins attacked 
a boat from Hasineh on the Persian coast while beached at Qatif, 
killed the Nakhuda, wounded two of the crew and carried off §700 j 
in this instance Turkish troops went in pursuit and captured 10 of the 
robbers, but none of the booty was recoveied. In 1892 a boat containing 
20 Turkish soldiers was detailed by the authorities at Qatif to convoy 
boats passing between that place and Bahrain ; but even after this some 
petty piracies occurred and went unpunished. 

"With a view to the restoration of order it was proposed in 1891 by 
Colonel Talbot, Resident in the Persian Gulf, and recommended by 
Colonel Mockler, Resident at Baghdad, that the consent of the Ottoman 
Government should be obtained to the action of Britisli cruisers in Qatif 
waters, either in combination with or independently of Turkish vessels j 
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but Her Majesty's Go-^ernment decided that the scheme of separate action 
by British cruisers adopted in 1881 should continue to be followed, and 
that Turkish co-operation should not be invited. In some of the cases df 
piracy partial redress had been afforded by the Turks ; and it was decided 
by Her Majesty's Government to refi’ain, in these circumstances, from 
further demands for reparation. 

In September 1893 a Kuwait vessel, beached at Qatif, was] attacked 
by 1 5 robbers j one of the crew was wounded and one of the marauders 
killed. Pursuit was made hy Turkish customs guards, but was ineftee* 
tual. 

In 1895 a single Arab,* while travelling as a passenger in a boat 
from Qatif to Bahrain with Tek Chand Dwarka Das of the Indian firm 
of Ganga Ram Tikam Das & Co. in Bahrain, made a brutal and trea- 
cherous attack upon his Hindu fellow passenger. The Baniyah, by thrown 
ing himseff overboard, escaped with the loss of a hand and other severe 
wounds j and the Arab then caused himself to be landed upon the coast 
with all the valuables — chiefly pearls — which the boat contained, estimated 
at Rs. 40,000, From the records it does not appear that satisfaction 
was ever demanded or obtained for this heinous outrage upon a British 
subject. 

In 1896 Turkish gunboats were present more continuously than 
usual on the Hasa coast ; but the Bani Hajir, nevertheless, committed 
some piracies in Bahrain waters. 

In 1899 a fresh outbreak of piracy began along the shores of Hasa ; 
it was directed, as usual, chiefly against Bahrain shipping, the richest and 
the most defenceless in those seas. 

The first case brought home to Turkish subjects was the plunder, on 
the 11th August 1899, of a Bahrain jolly-boat upon the Shiqqatah pearl 
bank to the north-west of Bahrain ; the robbers were ^Amair of Halat 
Darin on Tarut Island, and the loss caused was estimated at Rs. 1,500. 

The next year, on the 17th of August 1900, another Bahrain boat was 
boarded off Ras Tanurah, again by natives of Dmn ; property to the 
value of Rs. 3,924 was carried off, and a passenger who threw himself 
into the sea to escape the pirates was drowned. On the 2nd of Septem- 
ber 1900 a Bahrain vessel was taken at sea, only a few^ miles morth of 
Manamah town, by Baui Hajir buccaneers, the damage done on this 
occasion amounting to Rs. 732 ; and on the same day a predatory 
attack was made, likewise by Bani Hajir, upon some Arabs on the island 

■ *This AthI) was apparently Ahmad-bm-Salmau, who afterwards became a np^onous 
pirate. See two pages further on. 
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of Umm Na^asan. On the 6th of September a Bahrain boat was 
attacked near ^Oqair by Bani Hajir of the Al Muhammad section j two 
men were wounded and much property was carried away, of which the 
bulk belonged to merchants of Hasa. 

In the last of these instances Sa^Id Pasha, the Mutasarrif of Hasa, 
bestirred himself to the extent of sending out troops by whom tri])al 
camels were seized and Shaikhs arrested, and the Hasa merchants 
received compensation, but none was obtained by such of the sufferers as 
happened to be subjects of Bahrain; and in the Shiqqatah and Sas 
Tanurah eases palatial redress only w^as afforded to the Bahrain com- 
plainants. The matter w^as accordingly brought, through the Britisli 
Consul at Basrah, to the notice of the Wali ; but the latter treated tin.* 
subject nonchalantly and ultimately refused to discuss it on the ground 
that Bahrain was a Turkish, not a British, dependency. 

In August 1901 fresh demands for indemification and for the 
suppression of piracy were made on the Wali of Basrah, but without 
apparent result. So far as could be learned, the only Turkish measure 
for maintaining security at sea off Hasa continued to be, as in the past, 
the rare despatch from Qatif to Bahrain of an armed boat, Avhich, after 
remaining for a few’ days at Manamab, was accustomed to return direct 
to the Turkish coast. 

Accordingly, with a view to ascertaining the steps, if any, taken 
by the load Turkish authorities, a visit by H. M. S. Sphinx''^ 
to Qatif was authorised, and in February 1902 was carried out ; but 
the results were unsatisfactory, and no information of the kind desired 
was obtained. On the other hand the Commander of the British vessel 
and the Assistant Political Agent in Bahrain, who accompanied him, were 
treated with marked discourtesy ; they were detained first at the customs 
house and then at the port office, they had great difBculty even in obtain- 
ing an interview with the Qaim-Maquam, and they w^ere prevented from 
entering the town. 

In 1902 a fresh series of maritime outrages began, and a new pirate 
leader made his appearance, who soon proved himself a worthy successor 
of Zaid-hin-Muhammad ; this w^as Ahmad-bin-Salman, the son of a 
member of the ruling family of Bahrain by a daughter of a Shaikh of 
the Al Muhammad section of the Bani Hajir. Ahmad had been for 
long an outlaw from the Bahrain islands and had lived for a time in 
Qatar, but he was now virtually domiciled in Turkish territory. 

Early in July 1902 this individual, with some Bani Hajir companions, 
stole a boat from Saihat near Qatif and put to sea for nefarious pur- 
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poses ; but, having been driven on shore shortly afterwards by adverse 
winds^ the boat was recovered by an armed party from Saihat. On the 
4th of August Ahmad succeeded in carrying off another boat from 
Sanabis on the island of Tarut ; and^ after crossing on the same day to 
the island of Umm Na^asto in the Bahrain principality^ he seized a 
Bahrain boat of 28 tons burden, which he took over to Dhahran along 
with its crew and cargo. On the 1 2th of August, he utilised his new 
prize to capture another Bahrain vessel off Dha'^ain in Qatar and 
returned to his base of operations, which was now at Dohat Dhalum, 
with plunder worth Rs. 5,400, chiefly in pearls. Up to this time Ahmad 
had retained some connection with Qatar, where his family in September 
1902 were still living at Sumaismah, and he had disposed there of part of 
the proceeds of his Umm Na'^asan raid ; but the fruits of his second 
piracy were bestowed in Turkish territory, and his family soon followed 
him thither. In October 1902, on representations made by the British 
authorities to the Wali of Basrah, Ahmad seems to have been captured 
by the Mutasarrif of Hasa. That oflacial, in response to a request made 
direct and not through British intermediacy, returned a slave taken in 
the second piracy to the owner at Bahrain, and intimated that the rest of 
the stolen property was being recovered. 

In July of 1903 news was received that Ahmad, who had meanwhile 
been released or allowed to escape, was encamped with four ^Amair 
companions at *Anik, and subsequently at Saihat, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to recommence his depredations. The fact was brought to the notice 
of the Ottoman authorities, who professed in reply that an effort had been 
made to arrest him and that he had escaped along the coast in the direc- 
tion of Kuwait ; but the worthlessness of their assertions was soon demon- 
strated by Ahmad^s reappearance in Hasa, where on the 15th of August he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to seize a boat at Dammam. He was then 
tried in his absence by the Hasa courts and was said to have been con- 
demned par contumace to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

Nothing more was heard of Ahmad until the summer of 1904, when, 
early in August, he commandeered a boat on the Qatif coast near Safwa ; 
and a few days later, with 14 companions, he boarded a Qatar vessel 
anchored on the Kasht-ad-Dibal and carried off plunder to the 
value of Rs. 3,642. This was the only piracy in connection 
with which his name was specifically mentioned in 1904 ; but the 
Turkish coast continued unsafe, and, on the night of the 4tL of December 
1904, a Persian Bum lying at Qatif was entered by robbers w^ho killed 
three of the crew and carried off property worth $2,000. In this case 
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the authorities at first arrested three inhabitants of Tarut Island and two 
others, on suspicion ; but in the end the Persians got no satisfaction. 
A few* weeks later the Persians returned in a sailing boat with a consi- 
derable force and attacked the first local boat they saw, which happened 
to belong to Darin, killing three Turkish subjects. 

On the 25th of June 1905, his family being then settled at 'Anik 
near Qatif, Ahmad-bin-Salman re-appeared and captured a boat, and on 
the next clay he took another boat ; in these proceedings two men were 
killed and two wounded, and property valued at Rs. 3,600 was carried away, 
A month later 10 Bedouins in a Shu^ai, calling themselves followers of 
Ahmad, held up a vessel between Qatif and Bahrain, from which, after 
killing a boy and wounding two men, they removed property worth about 
Rs. 1,000. In October three Bedouins, who were proceeding as passen- 
gers in a boat from Dohah in Qatar to Bahrain, suddenly fell upon and 
murdered another passenger, robbed all the other persons on board, and 
compelled the boatmen to change their course and sail to the Dhahran 
shore in Hasa. 

Early in July 1906 Ahmad-bin-Salman woke to life once more and 
seized two small Bahrain boats on the coast of Dhahran while the crews 
were collecting firewood ; one he disabled, and in the other he embarked 
with bis companions, some 10 men of the Bani Hajir and A1 Morrab 
tribes. The pirates, most of whom, being landsmen, suffered severely 
from sea-sickness, spent a week ashore near Ras-al-Buraiqat during a spell 
of bad weather, after which they moved to Dobat ^Ain-as-Saih. On the 
14th of July they fell in with a Budaiya’ Bum, carrying passengers for 
Qatif ; this vessel carried only two firearms, but the owners made good 
use ot them and not only wounded Ahmad himself but killed his most 
enterprising lieutenant, one of the Al Morrab, This misadventure put 
an end to the proceedings of the gang for the season. 

In June and July 1905 Captain F. B, Prideaux, the Political Agent 
in Bahrain, made two sailing trips of about four days^ duration each in 
search of Ahmad-bin-Salman, on which he was accompanied by about 50 
of the armed retainers of the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but the whereabouts of 
the pirate could not be discovered, A fugitive slave of Ahmad, an eye- 
witness of the second piracy committed by his master during the season, 
was however found by Captain Prideaux and was sent to Qatif to give 
evidence before the Turkish authorities ; the Qaim-Maqam there apparently 
threw the witness into prison, but he also arrested four of the followers 
of Ahmad, — a step to which the gang replied by a third piracy, 
committed in July, In September Captain Prideanx visited Qatif and had 
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a friendly interview with a new Qaini-Maqam who had recently arrived ; 
the meeting resulted in the release of the sla^-e witness, who was 
subsequently manumitted. 

In the summer of 1906, inconsequence of the re-appearance of Ahmad- 
bin- Salman, a British gunboat remained at Bahrain or on the banks during 
the greater part of the pearl-fishing season. In August the pirate paid 
a visit to Dohah, and, though it appeared to have been of a furtive 
character, an explanation was required of Shaikh Jasim; but no 
further action was taken. 

In June 1907, in consequence of a report that Ahmad was about 
to recommence his depredations, H.M.S. Lapwing ^Wished Qatif in 
order that her commander might discuss the subject amicably with the 
Claim- Maqam; but the meeting was declined, and the British ofiicer and 
his party were treated with gross discourtesy, regarding which 
representations were made to the Porte by His Majesty^s Government. 


British relations withHasa, 1871-1907. 

The relations of the British Government with Hasa during the period 
now under examination, for the most part either arose out of piracies, and 
have therefore been already described, or had reference to Bahrain and will 
be noticed in a later paragraph. Here it may be mentioned that in 1884 
the “ Mubarak,” a vessel belonging to a British Indian trader in Bahrain, 
was impressed by the Turkish authorities at Qatif to carry troops to 
^Oqair ; but, the matter having been represented at Constantinople, com- 
pensation was promised and assessed at Ks, 50. 

We have adverted above* to the establishment at Qatif, before the 
Turkish annexation, of an Indian trading community ; and we may now 
trace the subsequent history of the settlement. 

With the effective occupation of Hasa by the Turks and the institu- 
tion of custom houses the period most favourable to foreign trade 
probably came to an end ; but the affairs of the British Indian colony 
remained in a flourishing condition for some years longer. It has been 
estimated that, when the prosperity of the Hindu merchants was still at 
its height,' trade worth not less than 15 lakhs of rupees per used 

to pass through their hands ; and in the busy season when temporary 
visitors were added to their number, as many as 60 trading Hindus, all 
however unaccompanied by their families, might be found simultaneously 


Vide page 965 ante. 
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at Qatif. About 1880 Ganga Ham Tikam Das & Companj', one of 
the leading Hindu firms in Bahrain, made an effort to imj>roYe their 
position by establishing a strong’ agency in charge of Hindus at Qatif ; 
and their example was followed by another Indian house. 

Dltimately^ howeYer^ in consequence of the exactions of the customs 1890-97* 
contractors and of obstacles thrown in their way by the port officials at 
the instigation of local merchants^ the trade of the Hindus began to 
decline. Merchandise exported to India was liable to a duty of 1 per 
cent, only ; but the duty was collected at the time of shipment at a rate 
of 8 per cent.,, the amount leviable on goods exported to Persia, and in 
practice the rebate of 7 per cent,, legally recoverable on proof of arrival of 
the consignments in India, was seldom or never obtained from the con- 
tractors. The excess duty thus recovered from the Indian traders in three 
seasons was estimated, at the end of 1894, at Bs. 19,500 ; but the refund 
obtained in consequence of representations by the British Government 
amounted to Us, 5,012 only. The other principal difficulties from which the 
Hindus suffered were intentional delays in weighment of their goods by 
the customs authorities, detention of their vessels for unreasonable periods 
in quarantine, executive orders which made it impossible for them to obtain 
animals for transport, and failure of the Turkish authorities to assist them 
in the recovery of debts. Political disorders and lawlessness eventually 
increased the difficulties of the situation ; and, after the serious outrage 
committed in 1895 on one of the agents of Messrs. Ganga Ram Tikam 
Das fe Co., the Hindus gradually withdrew from Qatif altogether. 

Their business, by 1897, had fallen to a half or even one-third of its 
former amount ; and what remained was conducted on disadvantageous 
terms through local Muhammadan agents. 

With characteristic pertinacity, however, the British Indian traders 
of Bahrain clung to the idea of re-establishing their position at Qatif ; 
and in 1901 they offered to contribute Ks. 1,200 a year for 5 years 
towards the pay of a British consular representative at Qatif, should one 
be appointed. In November 1903, on the occasion of Lord Curzon^s 
visit to Bahrain, they renewed their request for consular protection in 
Hasa } and they subsequently offered to guarantee a contribution cf 
Es. 2,000 a year. The necessity for some action was clear, inasmuch as 
the sum wrongly recovered as customs duty at Qatif from British Indian 
merchants amounted, in the year 1903 alone, to not less than Ks. 25,000. 
Representations were accordingly made to the Turkish Government on 
the subject of these exactions, and a promise was obtained from the Wall 
of Basrah that they should be discontinued, and that items already levied 
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in excess sliould be refunded. In consequence of these assurances a 
scheme which had been prex^ared for British consular representation, viz,, 
to obtain recognition of the Political Agent in Bahrain as Vice-Consul for 
Hasa and to x^ost a native agent under his orders to Qatif^ was again laid 
aside. 


External relations of Hasa other than those with Great Britain, 

1871-1907. 


Massacre of 
Bahrain 
Shaikhs 
and their 
followers 
in Hasa, 
and British 
representa- 
tions, 
1900-04. 


The close connection of Hasa with Bahrain^ due to the commercial 
dexiendence of the province upon that Shaikhdom^ necessarily continued 
under Turkish rule. Bahrain was the x>rincixDality most seriously affected 
by the piratical develojiments^ already described^ upon the Turkish coast ; 
and Hasa was naturally the base from wbich^ as explained in the history 
of Bahrain, the Turks sought to assert their influence over those 
islands. 

One tragic incident, however, unconnected with either of these ques- 
tions, falls to be noticed here. At the end of 1900 Salman-bin-Di^aij, 
a first cousin of ^Isa-bin- Ali, the ruling Shaikh of Bahrain, proceeded on a 
hawking expedition, with his sons Di^aij and Bishr and a nephew named 
’Abdur Rahman-hiii- Rashid, to the coast of the Dhahran district in Hasa. 
The Shaikhs were accompanied by ^0 servants and by four Bedouin 
Eaflqs ; of the Rafiqs one belonged to the Al Morrah, one to the 
^A jman, and two to the Bani Hajir tribe. In the early morning of the 8rd 
of December 1900 the party were suddenly attacked in their camp at the 
Bin-'Aqdto well, five miles inland from Dohat ^Ain-as-Saih, by a band 
of about 50 A1 Morrah Bedouins of the A1 Babaih section, headed by 
Rashid-bin-Maqarih, a chief of the A1 Babaih, one of w^hose sons had 
been killed in the previous year, in pursuance of a blood feud, by 
^Amtoarah subjects of the Shaikh of Bahrain. Of the Bahrain party 
only Bishr, the son of Shaikh Salmto, and two of the tribal representa- 
tives escaped, — alive though not unwounded ; and a Dosiri of Bahrain, 
who belonged to a separate hunting party but happened to be in Shaikh 
Salman^s tent when the surprise took place, shared the fate of his enter- 
tainers. On the side of the assailants the leader Rashid with one of his 
sons was killed, and one or more tribesmen were wounded. Thirty camels 
and twenty rifles were part of the spoil carried off by the Al Bahaih, 
whose object was x^rohably plunder rather than reprisals — not- warranted 
ill the circumstances by any Arab custom— against the Shaikh of Bahrain. 
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The eorpse.=! of Shaikh Salman and his were buried by Muham- 

mad -bin-^ Abdul Wahhab of Qatif who went to the spot for the purpose. 

Through the British Consul at Basrah this massacre was brought to 
the notice of the Wali of the Basrah without delay^ and the Turkish 
authorities at first held out hopes of early redress. At this early stage 
of the matter they probably underestimated the difficulty of coercing the 
A1 Bahaih and feared retaliatory measures by the Shaikh of Bahrain 
against the tribe ; indeed their apprehensions of action by the Shaikh 
were unmistakably betrayed in letters which they addressed to him. 
Soon^ however^ having become aware of the elusive habits of the 
offending section and also^, no doubt^ of the intention of the British 
Government to restrain the Shaikh of Bahrain from immediate reprisals, 
their anxiety to placate the latter grew perceptibly cool. 

Serious representations to the Porte were delayed for a time by doubts 
on the part of His Majesty^s Government as to the expediency of admit- 
ting that Turkish territory extended so far south as the scene of the 
occurrence ; but they were eventually made, in August 1901, on the 
ground that the A1 Bahaih had retired into country under Turkish control. 
Before the occurrence of a Turkish disaster, which has already been 
mentioned above, at Qofdiyah near 'Oqair in April 1902-, the Turkish 
Government had so far yielded to the British rex>resentations regarding 
the Dhahran massacre as to send stringent orders to their local officers for 
the arrest and punishment of the murderers. The fact that the A1 
Bahaih had taken a leading part in the Qofdiyah affair subsequently 
supplied the Turks with a separate incentive to action ; and for a short 
time the negotiations in the Shaikh of Bahrain’s case assumed a more 
promising aspect, especially after the success of the Ottoman troops 
against the A1 Morrah in September 1902. 

Meanwhile the Shaikh of Bahrain had been asked by the Government 
of India to state the reparation to which he considered himself entitled, 
and had replied that the murder of three of his own relations could only 
be expiated by the surrender to him, without conditions, of an equal 
number of the Al Bahaih ; that blood-money to the amount of Es. 23,520 
was due to him on account of the 20 retainers and the Dosiri visitor ; 
and that the value of the property plundered was Rs. 11,620. The Turks 
demurred to the claim, both on account of its nature and its amount ; and 
it is probable that their successes against the tribe were not, in fact, 
snore than sufficient to wipe out their own claims arising from the 
Qofdiyah outrage. In the interim the Al Bahaih, through the Al 
Thani Shaikh of Qatar, had made advances to the Shaikh of Bahrain for 
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aa amicable settlement, and the Shaikh had been authorised by the British 
Government to respond j but the A1 Bahaih eventually hung back, and 
the intended negotiations did not take place. 

In 1903, no steps having as yet been taken by the Turkish authorities 
to compensate the Shaikh o£ Bahrain for the massacre, discussion of the 
case was resumed between the British Government and the Porte. An 
assertion by the Porte that the murderers had all been killed in subsequent 
encounters with the Turkish troops having been disproved, and the 
unwillingness or inability of the Turks to take further action having 
become clear. His Majesty^s Government decided that the Shaikh of 
Bahrain might be authorised to proceed in his own way against the Al 
Bahaih, provided that nothing was done in territory recognised as Turkish. 
This decision was communicated to the Porte in October 1904^, but it was 
withheld from the Shaikh in consequence of his misconduct in certain 
matters which form part of the history of Bahrain. 

In February 1905 a fresh outrage on Bahrain subjects was committed 
by the Al Bahaih tribe at Dohat Huwaiqil in Barr-al-Qarah. The 
victims on this occasion were the crews of two Mashuwahs from Hadd on 
Muharraq Island, w^ho had landed to collect firewood ; they were attacked 
by a gang of 85 Bedouins, two of their number were dangerously 
wounded by the bullets of the Al Bahaih, and a slave belonging to the 
party 'was carried off. In 1907 it appeared that the Al Bahaih, whom 
the Shaikh had prohibited from visiting Bahrain, considered themselves, 
on this account, as at feud with the whole Arab population of the 
islands. 

The Turkish Mutasarrifs of Hasa were, after the occupation of 
the province, the principal instruments of the Turkish policy of expansion 
on the side of Qatar and Trucial ^Oman ; but their proceedings in this 
respect, belonging rather to the history of Qatar, are described in another 
place. 

The use of Kuwait to some extent as a base of operations and the 
assistance given by the Shaikh of Kuwait in the Turkish conquest of Hasa 
in 1871 have been noticed above, as has also the co-operation of a Kuwait 
contingent under Shaikh Mubarak to restote order in Hasa in 1893, 
Towards the end of 1899 an Irade, authorising the construction of a line 
of telegraph from Basrah to Qatif which would necessarily have passed 
through Kuwait, was issued by the Sultan of Turkey ; but no steps were 
taken to give the scheme effect.^ 

The negotiations and other dealings of the Turks in Hasa with the 
Wahhabi rulers of Central Arabia have been described above in so far as 
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they related tc^ the occupation of Hasa by the Turks and to the furthei 
designs of the Porte upon Najd. In 1892 asylum and a pension were 
provided by the Turks for ^Abdur Rahman^ the fugitive bead of the Al 
Sa^ud of Najd_, who had been expelled from Central Arabia by Ibn- Rashid. 

Occasional communication was held also with Ibn- Rashid^ the Amir 
of Jabal Shammar. Thus in March 1894 the ^Ajman tribe^ having been 
attacked by Ibn-Rashld^ apparently in the coastal tract of Salu^ towards 
Kuwait^ appealed to the Turks for redress on the ground of their being 
tributary to the Porte^ and the Mutasarrif of Hasa wrote on their behalf 
to the Amir ; but to his letter Ibn- Rashid merely replied that the Ajman 
were robbers^ and that action had been taken against them in tne 
interests of law and order. In 1895 Ibn-Rashid complained that inter- 
course between Kuwait and Najd was being interrupted by the raids of 
the •’Ajman^ Al Morrah and other tribes nominally subject to Turkey j 
and requested the Mutasarrif of Hasa either to reduce them to order or to 
permit him to do so ; but the only response to this request seems to have 
been an attack by the Turks assisted by the ^ Aj man upon the Mutair, a 
tribe generally regarded as under the protection of the Amir, of which an 
account has already been given above. 

In July and August 1905 Abdul ^Aziz, son of the Wahhabi Amir, 
whose power had again superseded that of Ibn-Rashid in Central 
Arabia, paid a visit to the part of the Jafurah desert adjoining Dohat-ae>- 
Salwa. His presence, though he was nominally at this time a Turkish 
official, appeared to be embarrassing to the authorities in Hasa ; but he 
hospitably received a Turkish Tabur Aghasi who was deputed to call on 
him in his camp at Ha^ailij in Jafurah. 
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HISTORY OF KUWAIT.^ 


Early History. 

The foundation of the town of Kuwait, though a modern event, is the 
subject of various and conflicting traditions. The first settlers, however, 
almost certainly belonged to the ^Utub, a tribe consisting of three 
principal divisions, the Jalahimah, Al Khalifah and A1 Subah, and said 
to be derived from the ^Anizah of northern Central Arabia, t Kuwait 
seems to have come into existence about the commencement of the 18th 
centuiy, according to one account in 1716 ; and from the name it may 
reasonably be conjectured that the place was in the beginning an ordinary 
Arab settlement protected by a small fort. According to a tradition 
preserved by the Al Subah family who now govern Kuwait, the reason why 
the ancestors of their section came to Kuwait was that they had been 
expelled by the Turks from Umm Qasr upon Khor Zubair, an earlier 
seat from which they had been accustomed to prey as brigands upon the 
caravans of Basrah and as pirates upon the shipping of the Shatt-al-’ Arab. 
When the settlement at Kuwait was formed, the Jalahimah section were 
headed by one Jabir, the Al Khalifah by Khalifah-bin-Muhammad, and 
the Al Subah^ — according to one tradition — by a Shaikh named 

♦For facts in regard to the history of Kuwait, ire are not so entirely dependent as in 
the case of Qatar, Bahrain and Hasa on official records and compilations, and the follow- 
ing published works may be cited ; Ives* Voyage^ 1773 ; Seetzen in Zach’s Monatliche 
Corres^gondenz, July to December 1805 ; Brydges* Brief History of the Wahmhy, 
1834 ; Stocqueler’s Fifteen Months* Bilgrimage, 1832 ; Pelly and Colviirs Becent 
Tour round the Northern I* ortion of the Versian G-vlf in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, Volume XVH, 1865; Felly’s Bejyort on a Journey 
to the Wahahee Capital of Biyadh, 1866 ; and Felly’s Beport on the Tribes, etc,, 
around the shores of the Bersian The official publications containing 

most information are : Bombay Selections, XXIV, 1856 ; a Precis of Correspond^ 
mce regarding the Affairs of the Persian Culf, 1801-53, by Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 
1906 ; a Pricis of Kuweit Affairs, by the same, 1904 ; a Precis of Najd Affair s^ 
180d*1904, by the same, 1904 ; and the annual Administration Keports of the Persian 
Gulf Political Residency. 

t There is also a division known as the Al Fadhil, hut they have played no part in 
history. 
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Sulaiman-bin- Ahmad j and the A1 Subah enjoyed some sort of political 
predominance over the other divisions of the tribe. According to another 
authority the chief Shaikh of the A1 Subah at the time of the foundation 
of Kuwait was one Eahim. 

In the first fifty years after its foundation, the town of Kuwait grew 
rapidly in wealth and importance ; and the ^Utub, partly by means of 
matrimonial alliances with other tribes in the neighbourhood, succeeded 
in making their position good against the Bani Khalid, who till shortly 
before had dominated the whole north-eastern coast of Arabia. The 
chief of Kuwait from about 1756 to about 1762- was Shaikh Subah, who 
was succeeded by his son, Shaikh ^Abdullah. 

In 1758, when Dr. Ives and his party passed through Kharag on 
their -way from India to Europe, friendly relations prevailed between 
Baron Kniphausen, the head of the Dutch settlement on Kharag, and 
the Shaikh of Kuwait, a man greatly obliged to him, and in some 
measure under his influence'^'’ ; and it occurred to the Baron that 
arrangements might be made through the Shaikh for the British travel- 
lers to accompany a caravan proceeding from Kuwait by the desert to 
Aleppo — a route which, though more arduous, was shorter in time than 
that by Basrah and Baghdad. A boat was accordingly sent, on the 31st 
of March, to fetch the Shaikh from Kuwait to Kharag ; but he did not 
make his appearance until the 11th of April • and his demands, when he 
came, were so extortionate and so firmly maintained as to make the 
Baron secretly doubtful of the expediency of the plan which he had 
himself proposed. The British party, on becoming aware of this, relieved 
him from his embarrassment by suggesting that, for various reasons, 
they should continue their journey by the Basrah-Baghdad route. 

In 1766, in circumstances of which no explanation except one probably 
fanciful is extant, the Al Khalifah division of the ^Utub separated 
themselves from the rest of the tribe and removed to Zubarah in Qatar, 
where they became an independent colony. They vrere followed, after a 
short interval, by the J alahimah j and the Al Subah remained in exclusive 
possession of Kuwait. 

Friendly relations between the ’Utub of Kuwait and those of 
Zubarah must, if ever interrupted, have shortly been resumed, for in 
1776 one of the Shaikhs and a number of the chief inhabitants of 
Kuwait took refuge at Zubarah in consequence of the capture of Basrah 
by the Persians. The fall of Basrah did not, however, injure Kuwait ; 
on the contrary^ a considerable part of the trade of Basrah was 
diverted, during the Persian occupation of that place, to Kuwait. 
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The recorded history of British relations with Kuwait opens in 1775, 
when, on the investment of Basrah by the Persians, the British desert 
mail from the Gulf to Aleppo began to be despatched from Kuwait 
instead of Zubair. This arrangement was continued during the Persian 
occupation of Basrah until 1779, but it did not work very satisfactorily 
as the messengers were not under any proper control, and one packet was 
lost e}i rou'€ about the end of 1778. 

In 1775 Kuwait was regarded as a dependency of Basrah ; and, at 
the breaking up of the Anglo-Turkish squadron at the mouth of the 
Shatt-al-'’Arab on the departure of the British Agency to Bushehr, it 
was considered a safe place at which to drop the Turkish and Arab 
personnel. 

An unusual incident occurred at Kuwait at the end of 1778, or 
possibly in January 1779. On the 3rd of August 1778 M. Borel du 
Bourg, a young French officer, left Marseilles with despatches in cypher 
for the French authorities in Pondichery and Mauritius. He was trav- 
elling from Aleppo to the Persian Gulf, when, in the desert at about 1 5 
days^ journey from Basrah, a party of Bedouin Arabs threatened him, 
and he bad the misfortune to shoot one of their number. Severely 
wounded by a sword cut on the held, he saved bis life h}'' throwing 
himself on the protection of the oldest of the robbers and promising to 
pay a sum equal to £100 English on condition of being conveyed in 
safety to Kuwait. On arrival at Kuwait he succeeded in borrowing the 
promised amount from an Armenian of the place, after which he wrote 
to M. Rousseau, the French Consul at Basrah, desiring to be supplied 
with the means of continuing his journey to Pondichery. The French 
Resident having refused or hesitated to honour the draft of his fellow- 
countryman, it was carried by the Arab messenger to the British Factory 
at Basrah, of which the stafE in this manner became aware of M* du 
Bourg^s presence in Kuwait. 

A difficult question was thus raised, for a report had reached Basrah 
of war having been* declared between Britain and France, in which 
case it would be incumbent on British officials abroad to seize wander^ 
ing French emissaries 5 hut, on ihe other hand, the consequences to the 
British Resident Were likely to be serious if he took action against 
M« dii Bourg on information which subsequently proved to bc 
incorrect. Mr. W. Digges Latouche in charge of the British Factdryi 


^ The report was not incorrect. From 1778 to 17iS3 there was war belweeii 
France and Britain, in consequence of the former power having openly sided With 
the United States of America in their War of Independancoi 
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perbapg as benevolent, humane and generous a being as ever existed,^^ 
decided in the end that the Frenchman must be arrested, and sent his 
Second in Council, Mr. Abraham, in a cruiser, to put the resolution in 
effect. The vessel anchored out of sight of the town ; and after dark 
Mr. Abraham, accompanied by the captain Mr. Sheriff, a man of 
rema-rkably powerful physique, proceeded on shore in a boat. The chief 
obstacle to the execution of their orders was the opposition of the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, who, though a well-wisher of the British Govern- 
ment, was strongly averse to the seizure of a person at the time 
enjoying his hospitality ; after a protracted argument, however, his 
objections were withdrawn, principally, it would seem, in consequence 
of an assertion that M. du Bourg was a fraudulently abscondino- 
debtor. The British representatives then proceeded to M. du Bourg^s 
house, and, on the door being opened by the French officer, who was in 
momentary expectation of a reply from the French Eesident at Basrah 
and appeared dressed in nothing but his shirt, ("aptain Sheriff seized 
him in his arms and held him fast, while Mr. Abraham searched his 
apartments. The despatches were found ; but M. du Bourg succeed- 
ed in destroying the key of the cypher, which was concealed in the 
lining of his coat, and their meaning was never ascertained. 

It is pleasant to know that on arrival at Basrah M. du Bourg, 
whose misfortunes seem to have excited the greatest commiseration in 
his captorSj and who was so incensed against M. Rousseau that he refused 
to hold any communication with the French Consulate, became the 
object of " every respect and attention in the British Factory ; that 
his wound, which for want of treatment had grown dangerous, was 
cured ; and that he was eventually despatched on his homeward journey 
viS Aleppo ^^with every assistance he could receive from the gentlemen 
of our Factory."^^ 

As related in the history of Bahrain, the *Utub of Kuwait took a 
leading part in the expulsion of the Persians from those islands and in 
the reduction of Bahrain to an Arab principality under their '^Atbi 
kinsmen of Zubarah. Three years previously, in 1780, they and their 
fellow-tribesmen of Zubarah had been at war with the Ka^ab tribe of 
^Arabistto ; but the circumstances are not known. 

Kuwait, of whieh the prosperity was at this time considered to stand 
necessarily in an inverse ratio to that of Basrah, benefited greatly 
throagh the occupation of the latter town by the Persians, in conse- 
quence of which the whole Indian trade with Baghdad, Aleppo, Smyrna 
and Constantinople was between 1775 and 1779 diverted to it. Even 
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after this, until 1781, merchandise for Aleppo was sometimes forwarded 
by direct caravan from Kuwait, thus escaping* the duties levied by the 
Pasha of Baghdad on goods forwarded through Basrah. By 1790 
Kuwait had begun to share in the commercial prosperity which the 
seizure of Bahrain had brought to the whole ^Utub tribe by drawing them 
into the carrying trade ; and goods were imported from Masqat, Zubarah, 
Bahrain and Qatif. Merchants were eiRciently protected at Kuwait, 
and the duty on imported goods was lev'ied at the low rate of 1 per 
cent. aA valorem. 


Temporary location of the Basrah (British) Factory at Kuwait, 

1793-95. 


On account of di6Bculties with Turkish officials, described elsewhere 
in the history of Turkish ■’Iraq, the sta'ff of the British Factory at Basrah 
withdrew from that place on the SOfch of April 1798* and established 
themselves temporarily at Kuwait, where they remained until the 26th 
of August 1795. Prom the selection of Kuwait as a place of retreat 
from the Turks, it is clear that, whatever may have been the case in 
1775, it was not in any real sense a Turkish dependency in 1793, The 
head of the factory was Mr. S. Manesty, a gentleman who played a con- 
spicuous and somewhat eccentric part in the relations of Britain with 
Turkish ’Iraq about this period ; and among those who accompanied him 
in his migration were the J oint Factor, r. Harford J ones, afterwards Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, British Envoy to Persia ; also a Mr. Reinaud, 
who at a later time attained celebrity as the first European visitor to 
Dara^iyah in Najd. For the protection of the British Factory at Kuwait 
a small cruiser was kept anchored in the bay, and a guard of sepoys 
under a native officer was stationed on shore. The staff of the Factory 
suffered much discomfort at Kuwait from the intense heat, which caused 

them sleepless nights, and from ^^the supply of water, infamously 

bad in quality, being at once salt, sweet and bitter and failure of 
health after a time obliged Mr. Harford Jones to proceed on leave to 
Europe. 

• In Sir Harford Jones Brydges* "Wahauby the date is given as 1792, but this is 
probably a misprint. 
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During* the sojourn o£ the factory at Kuwait the Wahhabis were at 
war with the place^ which they were anxious to reduce to submission j 
and they frequently showed themselves in the neig*hbourhood; causing 
incessant alarms. The town was at this time poorly defended by a mud 
wall^ which, in the rainy season, frequently crumbled down in large breaches 
to the great alarm of the inhabitants ; but the courage of the people was 
sustained by their confidence in Shaikh ^Abdullah- bin- Subah, described 
as a venerable old man of commanding appearance, whom they regarded 
more as a father than as a governor. In general a Wahhabi- attack did 
not amount to more than a temporary seizure of the wells by a party of 
ten or twenty Bedouins, whom the matchloekmen of the to'^n ordinarily 
succeeded in dislodging after a bloodless skirmish at very long ranges ; 
but belated wanderers near the town were treated by the AVahhabis with 
great inhumanity, the women being carried off and the men instantly 
put to death. It is recorded, on the authority of Dr. Seetzen, that 
Mr. Beinaud on one occasion actually saw two AV ahhabis murder an 
unfortunate Kuwaiti upon the seashore and wash their hands in his blood. 
During the stay of the East India Company's servants at Kuwait only 
one serious attack in force, which was easily repulsed, "was made by the 
Wahhabis. The real attitude of the British Factory towai*ds these 
conflicts is uncertain : in theory it was one of neutrality.* 


^ The statements made hj Sir H. J. Brjdges in his Wahauhy (pages 12 to 16) 
and by Mr. Reinaud in his conversations with Dr. Seetzen (see Von Zach s MonatlicJie 
Correiipondenz, July to December 1805, pages 234 to 235) are irreconcileable. 
Sir Harford represents the grand attack as having been made by about 500 Wahhabis, 
who were driven ofE by a single shot from an old gun that had been bi ought ashore 
by the Shaikh from one of his vessels ; and he is careful to explain that the Factory 
had no share in the proceedings, and that good relations were, on the contrary, stu- 
diously maintained with Ibn Sa*ud. Mr. Beinaud, on the other hand, places the 
strength of the enemy at 2,000 camels, each carrying two men, the front rider armed 

with a gun and the other with a lance to protect his companion while reloading ; he 

alleges that, under Mr. Manesty’s orders, two gnns were landed from the British 
cruiser, that the sepoy guard of the Factory took part in repelling the attack, and 
that the Wahhabis lost heavily in their flight along the beach by the fiire of the cruiser 
herself ; and he adds that the resentment of the Wahhabis at this interference 
expressed in depredations upon the Company’s desert mail, was the cause of his own 
mission to Dara’iyah. Sir Harford may be the more reliable authority ; but, on the 
other hand, it seems unlikely that Mr, Eeinaud’s circumstantial story should be 
altogether a fiiction. 
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History of Kuwait from the removal of the British Factory till 
the arrival of the Egyptians in Hasa, 1795-1838, 

During more than 40 years after the return of the British Factory to 
Basrah; the name of Kuwait was seldom mentioned in the political corre- 
spondence of the Persian Gulf. 

In 1820 Kuwait was represented as containing an armed population 
of 5;000 to 7;000 men; of whom only a few hundred were ^Utub by race; 
and as dependent for its water supply upon the island of Failakah. In 
1829 the authority of the Shaikh of Kuwait was partially acknowledged 
by the Bedouin tribes upon the coast as far to the southward as Eas 
Khafjij the annual imports of Kuwait were estimated at $5;00;000; the 
exports at nearly $1;00;000 ; and the place; which was flourishing in con- 
sequence of the peaceful policy of its ruler; was credited with the possession 
of a mercantile marine of 15 Baghlahs from 450 to 100 tonS; 20 Batils 
and Baghlahs from 120 to 50 tons, and 150 other boats from 150 to 15 
tons. In 1831 the town extended one mile along the shore with a depth 
of quarter of a milC; and the streets were wider than those of Masqat or 
Bushehr ; but the only defence was a wall less than a foot thick on the 
side towards the desert; outside of which was a trench ; and two honey* 
combed pieces of ordnance protected each of the three gates. The Shaikh 
in 1831 levied a duty of 2 per cent, upon all imports; but maintained no 
armed force. 

The solidarity of the 'Utub of Kuwait with those of Bahrain and 
Gatar appears to have been maintained during this period; and the 
Shaikhdom continued to resist; on the whole with success and latterly 
under the protection of the TurkS; the efforts of the Wahhabi Amirs 
to incorporate it with their dominions. Shaikh ^AbduIlah-bin*Subah 
governed Kuwait until 1812; when he died; much regretted by all 
on account of the mildness of his rule; which favoured commercial develop- 
ment; and under which the population of the town had increased very 
greatly. Shaikh ^Abdullah was succeeded by his son Jabir-hin-^ Abdullah. 

In 1831 the fleet of Kuwait assisted that of the Ka'^ab Arabs to 
blockade Basrah in the interest of Dawud Pasha; who was about to be 
displaced from the governorship of Turkish ^Jraq; and about the same 
time Kuwait began to flourish with increased vigour in consequence pf 
misfortunes by which Basrah had been overtakep^ 
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In 1800 or 1801, in consequence of asylum having* been afforded to 
some of the ^Atbi leaders whom he had recently expelled from Bahrain, 
ai yid Sa’id of Masqat appears to have visited Kuwait with a fleet by 
way of naval demonstration, if not of attack ; and it is possible that on 
this occasion he succeeded in obtaining from the Shaikh the homage which 
he now apparently claimed as his due from sll the ’Utub. In 1809, on 
the eve of the first British expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah, the 
pirate-politician Rahmah-bin-Jabir of Khor Hassan in Qatar, who exten- 
ded to the "Utub of Kuwait his desperate hatred for those of Bahrain, 
captured 20 Kuwait Batlls which were making a voyage to Masqat, 
^Abdullah-bin-Subah, Shaikh of Kuwait, one of whose sons was in charge 
of the convoy and lost his life in the affair, then vowed to punish 
Rahmah by means of a naval expedition against Khor Hassan ; but it 
does not appear that he ever carried his threat into execution. In 1817 
vessels from Kuwait frequented the ports of Bahrain and were the chief 
means by which plunder brought to Bahrain by Qasimi pirates was 
conveyed across the Gulf for disposal in Persia. 

In consequence of the descents by the Saiyid of ^Oman upon the 
Bahrain Islands in 1800 and 1802, a temporary rapprochement seems to 
have taken place between the ‘^Utub of Kuwait, as well as those of 
Bahrain, and the Wahhabis ; and in 1803, at the bidding of the Wahhabi 
Amir and not without reluctance on their own part, the people of Kuwait 
abandoned the pearl fishery for the year and proceeded to cruise, along 
with their kinsmen of Bahrain and the Qawasim of Trucial ^Oman, 
against the flag of Masqat ; but in this enforced and distasteful employ- 
ment they seem to have met only with reverses. 

In 1805, alarmed by the evident intention of the British authorities 
in India to take action against the piratical Qawasim, the 'Atbi Shaikhs 
of Kuwait and Zubarah, after describing themselves as subject to the 
'Wahhabi Amir, represented the probability of their being compelled by 
him to engage in depredations on British trade, and suggested that the 
British Government should guarantee to them, in case of their severing 
their connection with the Wahhabis, a safe retreat in Bahrain ; but 
their proposals were not entertained. 

At sometime before this, apparently about 1801, some impetus was 
given to the development of Kuwait by troubles between the Wahhabis 
and their subjects in the region of Hasa ,* by these disturbances the 
ordinary route of Indian merchandise to Central Arabia was closed for a 
time, and the place of Qatif and ^Oqair as ports of entry for the interior 
was taken by Kuwait and Basrah, In 1809 the Wahhabi ruler, on 
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account of the refusal of tribute bj^ the Shaikh and the repulse of a 
Wahhabi expedition from Kuwait in 1808^ was found to be urging the 
Qasimi Shaikii and the Saiyid of ^Oman to undertake a naval expedition 
against Kuwait and Basrah, — a summons which neither saw fit to obey. 
In 1813-14 the port of Kuwait was reported to be independent of 
Wahhabi influence. 

In 1829 it was stated that the Shaikh of Kuwait acknowledged the 
authority of the Turks, to whom he paid an annual tribute of 40 bags of 
rice and 400 Frasilahs of dates, and from whom he received every year a 
dress of honour. About 1886 Shaikh Jabir, being called upon to do so 
by the Turkish authorities, assisted them to reduce the rebellious town of 
Zubair to submission ; but his part in the operations was confined to a 
blockade of the approaches to Zubair by water. On the fall of the town 
one of the Zuhair family of Zubair, named Ya^qub, took refuge at Kuwait, 
where he was subsequently alleged to have sold to the Shaikh the estate 
of Sufiyeh in the Ma^amir district on the Shatt-al-^Arab, — a circumstance 
which was to give rise to many troubles in the future. 

In 1809 the Shaikh of Kuwait offered to join the British expedition 
against Eas-al-Khaimah with bis own fleet, which was larger than that of 
tbe Qawasim, hut his proposal was not entertained by the British com- 
manders. 

In 1837 Shaikh Thamir, Chief of the Ka^ab tribe, in ^Arabistan, 
seems to have temporarily taken refuge at Kuwait, in consequence of 
the occupation of his town of Muhammareh by the Turks. 

In 1821-22, on account of difficulties with the Turkish authorities 
in ^Iraq, the British Residency at Basrah was for a short time removed 
from that place to an island, possibly Failakah, in the jurisdiction of 
the Shaikh of Kuwait.* Captain Taylor, then in temporary charge of 
the Residency, struck his flag at Basrah on the 15th of December 1821 
and remained in Kuwait territory until the 19th of April 1822, when lie 
returned to Basrah with his whole establishment. 

After this Kuwait appears to have escaped notice by the British 
authorities for a censiderable period ; and in 1831, when the traveller 
Stocqueler visited the port, he was assured that no European had been 
seen there for many years, — an assertion which the curiosity manifested 
by hundreds of people in his appearance and dress seemed to 
corroborate. 

• An inference that Kuwait was not as yet fully subject to tbe inflneuce of Turkey 
(see preceding paragraph) might perhaps he drawn from this oireumstance. The refer- 
ence to an island may have been made in error. 
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Kuwait affairs during the Egyptian occupation of Hasa^ 1838-40. 


In 1838^ on reaching the coast of the Persian Gulf in Hasa, the 
Egyptians sent an agent to reside at K nwait^ nominally t o purchase 
supplies ; and soroe boat-loads of barley^ obtained from the Shatt-al- 
^Arab^ were in fact forwarded by this individual to Qatif, It was 
believed^ however^ that his real functions were those of a political 
emissary and news writer; in connection with the design of Khurshid 
Pasha to wrest ^Iraq from the Turks ; and he was treated with much 
distinction by the Shaikh of Kuwait^, who gave him the seat of honour 
in all assemblies. The onl}" consignment of military stores that reached 
the Egyptians by sea during their occupation of Ilasa was one brought to 
Qatif; in November 1839^ by a Kuwait Ghunchah from Hodaidah in 
the E-ed Sea. The fleet of Kuwait, at this epoch; was said to be large 
and well-appointed. 

Shaikh Jabir of Kuwait had always been regarded as a good friend 
of the British Government; and in his written correspondence he had 
never Bailed in courtesy ; but in 1839; estranged possibly by the jieglect of 
the official representatives of the British Government to conclude treaties 
or cultivate personal relations with hini; and overawed; like the Shaikh 
of Bahrain; by the successes of Muhammad ^Ali^s troops in Arabia; he 
was guilty of marked discourtesy to a British oflScer. On the 30th of 
October 1 839; Lieutenant EdmundS; the Assistant Resident at Busbehr; 
deputed by the Resident to interview Shaikh Jabir with reference 
to the establishment of a British line of post across the desert from 
Kuwait to the "Mediterranean; arrived at Kuwait in a British war vessel; 
which on anchoring fired the usual salute in honour of the Shaikh. The 
salute was not acknowledged; and; when a letter from the hesident was 
sent to the Shaikh on shore; only a verbal message was returned pro- 
mising an answer the next day. The deputation of relatives and 
followers; moreover; ordinarily sent on board by Arab Shaikhs to welcome 
a British ojEcial visitor; did not make their appearance ,* and Lieutenant 
Edmunds remained aiK, board bis ship, without any further communication 
taking place between himself and the Shaikh; until the third day. He 
then requested a meeting with Shaikh Jabir; which was granted ; but 
on his arrival the old mail; whom he found surrounded by a concourse of 
people; only half rose from his seat, did not lay aside the pipe which he 
was smoking; and denied that it was a custom at Kuwait to return the 
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salutes of British vessels ; he produced however a reply, ready written, to 
the Kesident’s letter. Lieutenant Edmunds and Captain Hennell, the 
Political Eesident, both considered the unusual conduct of the Shaikh on 
this occasion to be due not to ill-will but principally to a desire to mislead 
the Eg^^ptian agent at Kuwait as to the nature of his relations 
with the British power ; and, this view having been adopted by the 
G overnment of India, it was decided that no formal remonstrance need be 
addressed to the Shaikh, 

In returning to Bushehr Lieutenant Edmunds visited Failakah Island, 
on the suitability of which for the site of a British naval and military 
station to replace Kharag he reported unfavourably ; but be was much 
impressed with the potentialities of Kuwait itself, and thought that 
the place might be found well adapted for certain purposes by the 
British Government. Perhaps in the same connection Lieutenant Felix 
Jones of the Indian Navy also reported on the harbour of Kuwait in this 
year. 


History of Kuwait from the evacuation of Hasa by the Egyptians 
to the annexation of that province by the Turks, 1840-71. 

During the 30 years that followed the withdrawal of the Egyptian 
forces from Eastern Arabia, the political relations of Kuwait were mainly 
with the Turkish province of 'Iraq ; but friendly intercourse was main- 
tained with the representative of Britain in the Gulf, and there 
were signs of increasing intimacy between the rulers of Kuwait and 
Central Arabia. On the other band the close connection, founded on 
kinship, between the ^ Utnb of Kuwait and Bahrain, which had been 
suspended since about 18^0, appeared, after a short revival in 1843-46, to 
die a natural death. 

During the greater part of this period Kuwait was ruled by Shaikh 
Jabir, who died in or about 1859 and was succeeded by his son Shaikh 
Subah. The Government of Shaikh Subah, — who in 1863 was described 
as a fine, stout, hale old man, more than 80 years of age, rough in appear- 
ance and manner but kind of heart, — was patriarchal ; and he sat daily 
at the gate to superintend the afEairs of his subjects. In the town of 
Kuwait there was little interference by oflScials with the life of the people, 
and punishments were seldom inflicted ; political authority was exercised 
by tbe Shaikh, but judicial power belonged to the Qadhi alone ; there 
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were no customs or other taxes, the revenue for public purposes consisting 
of about $.^0,000 a year which was voluntarily contributed by merchants 
and others; and religious toleration, extending even to Jews, was the rule. 
Beyond the limits of the town the influence of the Shaikh reached 
some 8 or 10 miles. Bedouins were not allowed to enter Kuwait armed. 
Shaikh Subah, at his death in or about 1866, was succeeded by his eldest 
son ^Abdullah. 

The intervention of Shaikh Jabir of Kuwait in Bahrain affairs, 
occasioned by the struggle there between Shaikhs ^Abdullah and 
Muhammad of the ruling Al Khalifah family, is described at length in 
the history of the Bahrain principality. Here it will be enough to recall 
the facts that in August 1843 the Shaikh of Kuwait of his own motion, 
but not without the approval of the British authorities, visited Bahrain 
and tried, in vain, to reconcile the rivals ,* that in 1848 or 1844, at the 
imminent risk of a collision with Shaikh Muhammad of Bahrain, which 
in fact was only averted by the intervention of the British authorities, 
be attempted, unsuccessfully, to provision the ex-Shaikh ^Abdullah’s 
fortress of Dammam, then invested by the Wahhabi forces on land and 
blockaded by the fleet of Shaikh Muhammad at sea ; that in 1844, after 
the fall of Dammam, he harboured for a short time the fugitive Shaikh 
^Abdullah at his town of Kuwait ; and, finally, that he allowed the ex- 
Shaikh to remaii^ at Kuwait from 1845 to 1846, during which period, 
as particularly req>uesfced by the British Resident at Bushehr, he was 
careful to restrain his guest from the commission of maritime irregulari- 
ties. In 1869 Muhammad, an ex-Shaikh of Bahrain, was deported to 
Kuwait, but he did not remain there long. 

At the epoch now under consideration, the attitude of the Kuwait 
Shaikh towards the Wahhabi power, hitherto that of a declared opponent 
or at best of a nominal and unwilling feudatory, became decidedly less 
antagonistic. In 1841 ^Abdullah-bin-Thanaiyan, a relative and competi- 
tor of Khalid, the cle facto Wahhabi Amir, took refuge at Kuwait, where 
he stayed for a short time only ; but before the end of the same year, on 
^Abdullah, who had meanwhile returned to Central Arabia, obtaining 
the upper hand, Khalid in his turn sought and found an asylum 
at Kuwait. In 1863 friendly relations existed between the Shaikh of 
Kuwait and Paisal-bin-Turki, who then ruled Najd, but no tribute was 
paid by the former to the latter. In 1866, as we shall see further on, the 
Wahhabi Amir ‘’Abdullah, who maintained an agent at Kuwait for 
political purposes as his father too had done even so early as 1851, was 
prepared to assist the Shaikh in a quarrel which occurred between the 
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latter and the Turks ; and it may have been at this time that3 as described 
in the history of he passed near to Kuwait in returaing* from a 

raid upon the tribes of Turkish ^Iraq. 

In 1811 the Ka^ab Shaikh Thamir appears to have sought an 
asylum at Kuwait for the second time^ having been expelled fi'oni his 
hereditary possessions in ^Arabistan by the Persian Governor of that 
province j but he soon migrated to Basrah. 

Official intercourse hetw^een the British Resident in the Gulf and the 
Shaikh of Kuwait appears to have been infi’eqnent ; but personal relations 
continued on an excellent footing. On his visit to Kuwait in 1863 
Colonel Pelly, the Resident^ accompanied by Dr. Colvill, arrived at 
Jahrah by land fi'om Basrah on the 3rd of March ; the next day he was 
conducted by Mubarak — a son of the ruler — to Kuwait, where he 
spent a couple of days with Shaikh Subah ; on the 7th of March, niider 
arrangements made by the Shaikh, Colonel Pelly left Kuwait by sea for 
G'urkish territory ; and he passed two days, on the way there, in the 
Khors adjoining Bubiyan Island. Colonel Pelly^s remarkable journey to 
Riyadh in the spring of 186.0 was begun at Kuwait, where he spent 
several weeks, including one at Jahrah, in making his arrangements and 
awaiting the permission of the Wahhabi Amir. The possible futu.re of 
Kuwait as a commercial port and as a meeting-place of sea-borne and 
other trade, together with its suitability in certain circumstances for 
the site of a British telegraph station or coal depot, were clearly re- 
alised by Colonel Pelly, who even remarked, with extraordinary pre- 
science, that Klior '^Abdullah might hereafter become the chief line of 
approach by steamer to the commercial capital of Turkish ‘’Iraq, and that 
its head might one day be connected by a railway with the Mediter- 
ranean. By April 1866 the steamers of the British India Steam Nawi- 
gation Company had begun to call frequently at Kuwait ; but their 
visits were suspended soon after for political reasons which will presently 
be explained. 

The relations of other powers with Kuwait were less close however 
than those, arising from contiguity, which were maintained by Turkey. 
In 1847 the example of the Shaikh of Kuwait was quoted by the Shaikh 
of Bahrain in justification of the latter'^s own avowed intention of placing 
himself, in certain conditions, " under the guardianship of the Porte/’ 
In 1863 Shaikh Subah assured the Resident that the xmlers of Kuwait 
had always been tributary to the Turkish Government ; but it was ascer- 
tained by Colonel Pelly, from another source, that the use of a distinctive 
flag had at one time been practised by the Shaikh of Kuwait for some 
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years together^ and that it had only been discontinued because trade 
carried on under it did not meet at Borabay with treatment so favourable 
as that under a recognised flag : the reason of discontinuance was 
thus the same as that which in 184^7 inclined the Bahrain Shaikh also 
to seek the protection of Turkey. In 1863 there was no mention of 
tribute paid by Kuwait to Turkey^ but complimentary presents of dates 
were sent to Kuwait by the Turks in token of their own suzerainty, and 
as payment for the supposed protection by the Shaikh of the mouth of 
Shatt-aVArab. 

In 1866 trouble arose out of the possession by Shaikh Subah of 
Sufiyeh, the estate on the Shatt-al-^Arab alleged to have been pur- 
chased by Shaikh Jabir from a member of the Zuhair family of Zubair 
some 30 years earlier."^ This property was now sequestrated by a 
Turkish Qaim-Maqam in consequence of a claim, raised by the Zuhair, 
that the vendor had been owner of a share only and not of the whole of 
Sufiyeh. At the same time Shaikh Subah was required to expel from 
other lands, owned by him at Pao, some cultivators who had immigrated 
from Persian territory. The Turkish officials from the first showed a 
strong prejudice in favour of the Zuhair claimants ; and h^bdullah-biii- 
Subah, who went to Basrah as his father'^s agent in the case, narrowly 
escaped being thrown into jail there because he refused to make payment, 
on his own responsibility, of the value of seven years^ produce which the 
plaintiffs were held by the Turkish authorities to be entitled to 
receive. Eventually, however, the dispute was settled by the Wali of 
Baghdad in favour of the Shaikh of Kuwait. The proceedings of the 
Turks in this case were regarded by the inhabitants of Kuwait as in- 
tended to bring them into collision with those of Zuhair ; but they were 
prepared for a conflict ; and the British Agent at Basrah, in reporting 
the matter, remarked that rather than submit to a Tm'kish Govern- 
ment at K^uwait the people to a man would abandon the place. The 
final order of the Wali, upholding the Kuwait Shaikh'^s title to Sufiyeh, 
was perhaps due to a report that Shaikh Subah, with the object of 
attacking Zubair if the decision should go against him, had obtained 
a promise of countenance and armed support from the Wahhabi Amir, 

In 1866 Namiq Pasha, the Turkish Governor of “^Iraq, evinced 
intentions of converting the nominal suzerainty of the Porte over Kuwait 
into a real control ; the arrival of two Turkish corvettes from Constanti- 
nople was looked for ; and it was aiDprehended by Colonel Kemball, the 
British Resident at Baghdad, that the prescriptive freedom of Kuwait 
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might shortly become a thing of the past. The visits of British 
merchant steamers to Kuwait were regarded with extreme jealousy by 
the Turkish authorities in ^Iraq, and the latter appeared to be collect- 
ing statistics to prove that the prosperity of Kuwait was injurious to 
Basrah. The Shaikh of Kuwait, alarmed at the prospects laised, 
begged that his town might not be made a port of call by British 
steamers ; and a suspension of the service was accordingly recommended 
by Colonel Kemball. 

SHAIKH ^ABDULLA H-BIN-SUBAH. 

1866-9*2. 

From the death of his father, probably in 1866, until his own demise 
in 1892, Kuwait was ruled by ^Abdullah-bin-Subah. 


Relations of Kuwait with the Porte, 1866-92. 


Participation 
of Kuwait in 
the Turkish 
expedition to 
Hasa, 187L 


Tidt of 
Mid-hat 
Paiha to 
Kuwait,! 87 1. 


During the whole period of his rule Shaikh ^Abdullah appears to have 
maintained very close relations with the Turks, and to have been an 
obedient and even enthusiastic instrument of Turkish policy. In 1870 
or 1871 he became the medium of overtures from ^Abdullah-bin-Faisal, 
the displaced Wahhabi Amir, for the assistance of the Turks. In 1870 
he supplied sea transport, to the amount of about 800 native vessels, for 
the Turkish forces sent to conquer Hasa ; he accompanied the expedition 
in person; and it was chiefly through his agency that the Shaikh of 
Dohah in Qatar was persuaded to accept the Turkish flag. 

When Mid-hat Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, went on a tour of inspection 
to the new Hasa province at the end of the year, he halted on the way 
for one day at Kuwait, where he was said to have installed the 
Shaikh. The investiture of the latter was probably with the rank of 
Qaim-Maqam on the part of the Turkish Government, which he 
subsequently held ; for, from language held by the Porte in 1901, it 
appeared that the Turkish Government considered Kuwait to have been 
annexed at the same time as Hasa. 


Relations of Kuwait with the Wahhabis, 1866-92. 

At some time between 1872 and 1874 ^Abdullah-bin- Faisal, a claim- 
ant of the Wahhabi Amirate whose attitude towards the Turks was 
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somewhat uncertain^ was apparently permitted by the Shaikh to reside in 
the neighbourhood of Kuwait. In 1872, as related in the history of Najd, 
the town of Kuwait was threatened by the Wahhabi Amir Sa^ud; but 
the Shaikh, after drawing away his leading supporters, attacked him and 
put him to dight. About 1884 the Shaikh of Kuwait appeared to favour 
the cause of the Shammar Amir, who bad then begun to commit aggres- 
sion on the Wahhabis. 


Relations of Kuwait with Great Britain, 1866-92. 

Ill the time of Shaikh ^Abdullah direct relations with Kuwait do not 
appear to have been cultivated by the British political authorities in the 
Persian Gulf ; and the place was evidently regarded as under the 
exclusive influence, if not the sovereignty, of the Porte. In 1876 the 
Acting Political Kesident, Colonel Prideaux, mentioned Kuwait along 
with Qatif and '^Oqair, as a Turkish port on the Arabian side of the 
Gulf. In 1 888, in consequence of fears of an advance by the 
Turks against ^Oman, the British Ambassador at Constantinople was 
informed by Her Majesty^s Government that they admitted the existence 
of Turkish jurisdiction on the Arabian coast as far south as Qatif and 
were anxious that it should be effectively exercised within those limits, 
but that beyond Qatif they considered the local chiefs to be independent ; 
no communication, however, in this sense was made to the Porte at 
the time. The orders under which, as described in the history of Hasa, 
British naval officers were authorised, in 1881, to take measures even in 
Turkish territorial waters for the suppression of piracy w^ere doubtless 
intended to apply to the littoral of Kuwait as well as to that of Hasa and 
Qatar. 


Relations of Kuwait with Arab states and tribes, 1866-92. 

In 1869 the ex-Shaikh Muhammad of Bahrain was deported to 
Kuwait; but he did not remain there long. In 1883 Mubarak, a 
younger half-brother of the Shaikh of Kuwait, paid a friendly visit to 
Bahrain, where he was warmly welcomed and hospitably treated and 
received many presents at his departure. Before this Mubarak had been 
occasionally employed by the Turks upon diplomatic errands, and the fact 
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Shaikh 
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t^olitical 
status of 
Kuwait. 


caused his proceedings in Bahrain to be watched with attention ; but it 
did not appear that his journey in this instance had any political motive. 

In March 189^2 an attack was made on the marauding Bani Hajir^ 
probably iu Hasa^ by a relative of the Shaikh of Kuwait, who killed four 
of them and carried off a number of their camels and sheep ; and some- 
what later the Bani Hajir retaliated by surprising a Kuwait boat at 
night and killing two of the crew. 


SHAIKH MUHAMMAD-BIN-SUBAH. 

1892- 96. 

Internal history of Kuwait, and relations with the Turks, 

1893- 96. 


Shaikh ^Abdullah was succeeded by his full brother Muhammad, 
whose Shaikhship was short and, except for the manner of its ending, 
uneventful. 

Shaikh Muhammad was before long* invited by the Turks to co-operate 
ill restoring order in Hasa, where in 1892 serious troubles had broken 
out; and in March 1898 Mubarak-bin-Subah arrived in Hasa for this 
purpose with a large force of Bedouins, having marched all the way by 
land from Kuwait. 

In May 1896 Shaikh Muhammad, along with his full brother Jarrah, 
was assassinated in the interests of his half-brother Mubarak ; Muham- 
mad, it was said, fell by the hand of Mubarak himself, while Jarrah was 
killed by another of the family, assisted by a man of the 'Ajman tribe. 
It is not clear whether this event was due to public or domes- 
tic differences, or whether it was prompted solely by greed and 
ambition on the part of Mubarak. According to one account Shaikh 
Muhammad was generally unpopular as a ruler ; and this much at least 
is certain, that the Kuwait public showed no signs of disapproval. 


British relations with Kuwait, 1893-96. 


During the short period of Muhammad^s rule British relations with 
Kuwait were still in abeyance, and there was no sign as yet of any 
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change in the views of the British Government regarding the political 
position of Kuwait, In xlpril 1893 Sir C. Ford, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, stated officially to the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that Her Majesty’s Government admitted 
the existence of Turkish sovereignty along the coast from Basrah to 
Qatif. In 1895, however, a piracy was committed in the Shatt-al-^Arah 
on the Haripasa,^^ a British -protected vessel ; and, partly from the 
proceedings to which this case gave rise, but not before the death of 
Shaikh Muhammad, there arose a doubt in the mind of the British 
authorities as to the nature of the connection between the Shaikh of 
Kuwait and the Turkish Government. 


SHAIKH MUBARAK-BIN-SUBAH, 
from 1896. 

General history of Kuwait from the accession of Shaikh Mubarak to 
the Exclusive Agreement with Britain, 1896-99. 


During the first three years of his reign the position of Shaikh 
Mubarak, in danger as he was of revenge from members of his own family 
and without external support, seemed very precarious. 

The sons of the murdered Shaikh Muhammad and his brother Jarrah 
removed, after remaining a short time at Kuwait, to Turkish ‘^Iraq, 
where their cause was warmly taken up by their maternal relation * 
Yusuf-bin-’Abdullah (generally known as Yusuf Bin-Ibrahim) of Dorah 
on the lower Shatt-al-‘’Arab, a wealthy merchant and landholder of the 
Basrah Wilayat Efforts were made by Yousuf to interest the Wali of 
Basrah and even Ibn-Bashid, the Amir of Jabal Shammar, in the case 
of the young men, and no means of harassing Shaikh Mubarak was 
neglected. On the 30th of June 1897 a boat expedition, organised by 
Yusuf on the coast of the Hindiyan district in Persia, appeared off 

The relationship was rather complicated. ’Ali'-bin-Jabir, who was the youngest 
brother of Shaikh Snbah of Kuwait, married the youngest daughter of Ali-bin- 
Miihammad-bin-Ibrahim, and had by her three daughters, of whom the eldest married 
Shaikh Muhammad and became the mother of his sons Subah, Sa’ud, Khalid and 
’Adhhi, wliile the second married Jarrah and bore a son Kamud and a daughter who 
married her own first cousin Suhah -bin -Muhammad. An elder daughter of ’Ali-bin- 
Muhammad-bin-Ibrahim married Abdullah, a first cousin cd her own father, and 
became the mother of Yusuf. 


Proceedings 
of the sons 
of Muham- 
mad and 
Jarrah, 
1896-98. 
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Kuwait ; but it retired^ as the place was found in a state of defence; 
without firing a shot. Possibly at the instigation of Yusuf^ the inhab- 
itants of the Turkish frontier town of Zubair petitioned the Porte 
for the removal of Mubarak from Kuwait ; and one of the sons of the 
late Shaikh i\'Iuhammad made overtures to the British political 
authoritieSj offering to accept British protection if his birthright ^vag 
restored to him through their influence. In August 1897 Yusuf was in 
Bahrain, having perhaps been obliged by the Turks to leave ^Iraq in con- 
sequence of his escapade at Kuwait, and solicited the good offices of the 
British Government ; but he was told that no support could be given 
him against the Shaikh of Kuwait. Meanwhile Shaikh Mubarak had 
proposed that the question between his nephews and himself should be 
referred to the arbitration of the Shaikh of Bahrain ; but, partly through 
the unwillingness of the Shaikh of Bahrain to act as arbitrator^ this sug- 
gestion, to which the Government of India were ready to agree, came to 
nothing. During 1897 and 1898 it was frequently reported that an 
attack on Kuwait by the ShaikFs nephews was impending; but 
MubM’ak, with great steadiness, professed his ability to repulse any 
attempt that might be made. 


Attitude of 

the Turkish 

authorities 

towards 

Shaikh 

Mubarak. 


The attitude of the Turks towards Shaikh Mubarak was for a con- 
siderable time one of neutrality. His usurpation of the Shaikhship had 
been represented to the Porte by Hamdi Pasha, then Wali of Basrah for 
the first time, as a favourable opportunity for establishing close Turkish 
control over Kuwait ; and, though Mubarak on his accession had pro- 
fessed loyalty to the Sultan and even hoisted the Turkish flag, as was 
observed by the officer commanding H.M.S. Sphinx at a 
visit to Kuwait in July 1896, his fate, as regarded Turkish recognition, 
remained for long in suspense. On one side were ranged the influence 
of the Shaikh^ s nephews and of their relations and the political considera- 
tions urged hj the WMi of Basrah ; on the other were the bribes 
lavished by Shaikh Mubarak on Rajab Pasha, Mushir of the Baghdad 
Army Corps, on the Shaikh-ul- Islam and Shaikh *Abul Huda at Con- 
stantinople, and on others ; and these last in the end prevailed. Mean- 
while, however, the Wali^s policy of administrative absorption was not 
altogether rejected ; and in February 1897, in anticipation of a resolution 
passed in that year by the Board of Health at Constantinople, a Turkish 
quarantine official arrived at Kuwait and took up bis residence there, 
a tiire provisoire, without any protest, so far as is known, on the part 
of the Shaikh. At lengthy in December 1897, Muhsin Pasha, who had 
replaced Hamdi Pasha as WMi of Basrah, was informed by telegram of 
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the appointment of Shaikh Mubarak by Imperial Irade to the Qaim- 
Maqamship of Kuwait ; the Shaikh^s name began to appear in the 
oflScial almanac of the Wilayatj and his correspondence with Basrah to 
be carried on, under that style ; and an annual allowance of 150 Karahs 
of dates was assigned to him, which was subsequently, it would seem, 
commuted into a cash salary of about £300 a year. 

Besides the constant danger' from his own relations, Shaikh 
Mubarak had before long to face a wide but ineffectual combination 
contrived by Yusuf Bin-Ibrahim of Dorah during his visit to 
Bahrain in the summer of 1897. In September of that year it was 
reported that Jasim-bin-Muhammad, the A1 Than! Shaikh of D5hah 
in Qatar, was making preparations for an attack on Kuwait by land and 
sea in conjunction with the Shaikh^s nephews, and was endeavouring 
to draw Ibn^Rashid into the scheme and to detach the '’Ajman tribe 
from Shaikh Mubarak. In the beginning of November this attack, 
though discountenanced by the Turks^ seemed to be on the point of 
execution j but eventually it did not take place. On the other hand 
the Shaikh of Kuwait inflicted some loss on the Bani Hajir tribe, 
who were among the adherents of the Shaikh of Dohah ; and early 
in 1898 a small rising against the Turks took place at Dohah, which 
was attributed to a belief that the attack by the Kuwait Shaikh on the 
Bani Hajir had been instigated by the Turkish authorities. 

In November 1898 the Naqib of Basrah was sent by the Turks to 
arrange a settlement between the two Shaikhs j but his mission was a 
failure. 

By these and other events the attention of the British Government 
was gradually attracted to Kuwait ; and an opinion began to gain ground 
among British officials that the connection of the Turkish Government 
with Kuwait was less close than, in recent times, had generally been 
supposed. An absurd rumour which obtained currency in Palace circles 
at Constantinople in 1896, that the murder of his brothers by Mubarak 
had been instigated by the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, led 
to enquiries being made by the British Embassy in the Turkish capital ; 
and these showed that there were persons, even there, who asserted 
Kuwait to be entirely independent of the Porte. At the end of 1896, 
the ease of the Haripasa piracy being then under consideration, 
it was suggested that the Shaikh of Kuwait, for reasons described 
in the history of Turkish ^Iraq, should be held accountable ; but this 
proposal did not commend itself to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. Sir P. Currie thought that the Shaikh of Kuwait, 
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while he acknowledged the suzerainty of the Porte^ was in reality an 
independent potentate and only nominally subieet to the Sultan; but 
the Government of India, considering* that for practical reasons such 
a view was to bea voided^ were inclined^ early in 1897^ to advise that 
the responsibility "for the actions of the Shaikh should be fixed upon 
the Turkish Government. At lengthy in consequence of information 
supplied at Constantinople in March 1897 by Captain Whyte^ who had 
shortly before been Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, Sir P. Currie 
enquired the view of Her Majesty^s Government regarding Turkish 
authority at Kuwait. He was informed in reply that Her Majesty^s 
Government had never admitted Kuwait to be under the protection of 
the Turkish Government^ but that the existence of Turkish influence 
would probably be difficult or impossible to deny. 


Overtures of 
the Shaikh 
for British 
protection, 
February- 
August 1897. 


No remonstrances on the crime by which he had attained the chief ship 
were ever addressed to Shaikh Mubarak by the British Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf ; but the'Shaikh in July 1896, when his port was 
visited by H.M.S, Sphinx, showed evident signs of alarm, 
declined, to visit the ship, and made evasive replies to questions about 
his use of the Turkish flag. The impression formed by Commander 
Baker on this visit was that Kuwait, in theory an independent 
principality, had fallen greatly under Turkish influence, especially 
since the accession of ATubarak. Matters remained unchanged until 
Pebruarv 1897, the, month in which the Turks sent a sanitary official 
to Kuwait, when Shaikh Mubarak suddenly requested an inter- 
vievr with Colonel Wilson, the Political Resident, or with an agent 
deputed by him. In view of the rumours that had prevailed at Constanti- 
nople a few months previously concerning British interference at 
Kuwait the matter was referred to Her Majesty^s Government, who 
replied that the iiiter\iew might be granted, subject to the discretion of 
the Political Resident ; and shortly afterwards it became known that the 
object of Shaikh Alubtok was to ask for British protection. Mean- 
while the Haripasa piracy case had been proceeding ; and 
at the beginning of May, under instructions from Her Majesty's 
Government, the Resident in the Gulf was directed to warn the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, when he should meet him, that his responsibility 
would be enforced if his subjects were not restrained in the future from 
committing attacks upon British Baghlahs : this order was the first 
sign of a changed view of the political position of the Shaikh 
of Kuwait on the part of Her Majesty *s Government. Towards 
the middle of July, or about three weeks after the attack attempted 
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by Yusuf of Dorab on Kuwait^ no interview having as yet taken place 
between the Resident and Shaikh Mubarak^ it became known that a 
delegate from the Shaikh had arrived in Bahrain and was on his way 
to visit the Resident^ Colonel Meade, at Bushehr ; but. on hearing 
that Yusuf of Dorah was also expected in Bahrain, this individual 
returned to Kuwait without accomplishing his mission. Meanwhile 
another case of piracy occurred in the vicinity of Kuwait. 

in August Mubarak represented that he had no one sui'^bciently 
intelligent to send as a representative to Bushehr and asked that a dele- 
gate from the Residency to whom he could explain his views might 
be sent to visit him. In accordance with his wish Mr. J. C. Gaskin, 
Extra Assistant to the Resident, was deputed to Kuwait in the B.I.M.S. 

Lawrence, and arrived there on the 5th of September 1897. Shaikh 
Mubarak, whose negotiations for recognition by the Porte were still 
pending, declined to go on board the Lawrence lest by doing so he 
should give offence to the Turkish authorities ; and two interviews, at 
both of which Captain Hewett of the Lawrence was present, took 
place on shore. As regards piracy at the mouth of the Shatt-al-C^rab, 
the Shaikh denied that subjects of Kuwait had ever engaged in piracy, but 
he admitted that some of the inhabitants of bis estates on the banks o 
the river, over whom he had no control, might be guilty ; he had, he said, 
offered to police the river mouth, but the Turks bad declined to allow him 
to do so, and Kuwait boats were now unable to visit the Shatt-al- 
^Arab unless in twos and threes for mutual protection ; to the best of his 
ability, however, be would co-operate with the British Goveimment for 
the suppression of piracy. With reference to his own overtures, which it 
was the principal object of Mr. Gaskin's visit to investig’ate. Shaikh 
Mubarak stated that he and his people, in order to prevent the annexation 
of Kuwait by the Turks, who bad showm themselves grasping and unre- 
liable, desired to be taken under British protection in the same mannei 
as the Shaikh of Bahrain and the Shaikhs of Trneial ^Oman; and hf- 
promised that, if this were done, he would assist the British Government 
with all the force at his command in maintaining law and order in his 
part of the Gulf. 

The request of the Shaikh was at once reported to Her Majesty^s 
Government, who replied that they were not disposed to bring Kuwait 
under protection or to interfere more than was necessary for the main- 
tenance of the general peace in the Persian Gulf. A few days later, 
on the 20th of October, in consequence of a report that a Turkish gun- 
boat was about to leave Basrah for Kuwait, the question -was again raised 
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Overtures of 
the Shaikh 
renewed, 
November 
1897. 


Danger to 
Kuwait from 
Russia and 
Turkey, 1898. 


by tbe Government o£ India^ who mentioned that Kuwait appeared to be 
a centre of piracy ^ and an emporium of the slave trade, and enquired 
whether, in these circumstances, a modification of policy might not 
be desirable; but the Secretary of State for India adhered to his 
original instructions, adding that there was nothing in the political 
situation of Kuwait to hamper naval officers in bringing home to the 
Shaikh his responsibility for piratical acts. 

In November 1897, when an attack on Kuwait by Shaikh Jasim of 
Qatar and Yusuf of Dorah was believed to be imminent, H.M.S. 

Pigeon was sent to Kuwait to watch events, the commander being 
instructed not to interfere unless British interests were directly menaced ; 
and Shaikh Mubarak seized the opportunity to repeat his request for 
British protection. 

At length, in 1898, circumstances arose which compelled the British 
Government to consider measures for the exclusion of foreign influence 
from Kuwait. There was reason to think that the Russian Government 
wished to establish a coaling station at that place ; and attempts were 
being made to obtain from the Porte a concession in favour of Count 
Kapnist, a Eussian subject, for the construction ‘of a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, a scheme which, in the absence of any 
arrangement between the British Government and the Shaikh, might end 
in the creation of Eussian territorial rights at Kuwait. At the same time, 
notwithstanding the recent recognition of Shaikh Mubarak as Qaim- 
Maqam, tension of which the causes were not evident appeared to exist 
between tbe Shaikh and the Turkish authorities ; the appointment of a 
Turkish Commission to investigate complaints against the Shaikh was 
reported ; and rumours began to circulate of the possible despatch of a 
I'urkish force from Basrah by sea to Kuwait . 


The Exclusive Agreement with Britain, 23rd January 1899. 


Orders of 
Her 

Majeety^s 

Grovernment. 


In January 1899, with a view to forestalling Russian action, it was 
decided by Her Majesty's Government that an engagement on the model 
of the Agreement of £0th March 1891 by the Sultan of ^Oman should 
be obtained from the Shaikh of Kuwait, binding him and his successors 


* The coi'veotfieas of this allegation seems to be doubtful ; there may have been some 
confusion between Kuwait and tbe Shaikh's estates in Turkish Traq- At no time 
before or siuee have there been complaints of piracy by inhabitants of Kuwait 
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not to alienate any portion of his territory to foreigners without the 
consent of the British Government ; and it was hoped that^ in this 
manner^ the necessity of taking overt steps towards the establishment of 
a British protectorate would be avoided. The consideration to be offered 
the Shaikh was a single payment of £5,000 or less, or an annual subsidy 
not exceeding £200. 

Under these orders Colonel Meade, the Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
proceeded in the E.I.M.S. Lawrence to Kuwait, where he arrived on 
the 21st of January 1899 ; the Turkish corvette Zuhaf was then in the 
harbour, but she left on the following day. On the 28rd of January the 
desired Agreement was signed by Shaikh Mubarak, who in it pledged 
himself, his heirs and his successors not to receive the agent or representa- 
tive of any foreign power or government at Kuwait, or at any other 
place within the limits of his territory, without the previous] sanction 
of the British Government; and not to cede, sell, lease, mortgage or 
give for occupation, or for an}- other purpose, any portion of his 
territory to the government or subjects of any other power without the 
previous consent of the British Government This last obligation 
was to extend to any portion of the Shaikh^s territory which 
might at the time be in the possession of the subjects of any other gov- 
ernment. Hamud and Jahir, the brothers of Mubarak, were present at 
the signature of the Agreement, but they refused to attest it as they dis- 
approved of its terms ; the Shaikh, however, assured Colonel Meade that 
the concurrence of his brothers was not necessary to make the A greement 
binding on his successors. 

A letter was then given to the Shaikh by Colonel Meade, in which, 
on behalf [of the ^British Government, he assured the Shaikh, his heirs 
and his successors of the good oflSces of the British Government, so long* 
as they on their part should continue to observe the obligations of the 
Agreement. In this document the secret character of the Agreement was 
emphasized, and payment was promised of a sum of Rs, 15,000 which 
had been fixed as the consideration for its execution.®** 

It was subsequently explained by Colonel Meade that the condition 
against the reception of foreign representatives was inserted by him 
because Shaikh Mubarak stated that advances had been made to him by the 
French, and that the reference to territory already in the possession of 
foreign subjects was intended, primarily, to guard against the transfer of 
house property owned by Turkish subjects at Kuwait to Russians or others. 

* The text of both Agreement and letter will be found in Annexure No. 1 to this 
chapter. 
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Eatification 
o£ the 
Agreement, 
16th 

Eebraary 

1899. 


Her Majesty^s Government^ on the proceedings being reported to 
them, approved the action of the Resident and authorised ratification of 
the Agreement, notwithstanding that it went beyond what they had in- 
tended ; and it was accordingly ratified on the 16th of February. A hope 
was also held out to Shaikh Mubarak, under the orders of the Secretary C)f 
State, that the British authorities would do what they could to protect his 
interests and those of his brothers in the matter of their estates at Fao, 
a share in which was claimed by the nephews in Turkish territory. Of 
the sum of £1,000 paid to Shaikh Mubarak half was contributed by the 
Home Government and half was charged to Indian revenues. 


General history of Kuwait from the Exclusive Agreement to the 
appointment of a British Political Agent at Kuwait, 18994904, 


Attempts 
by Turkey to 
asseit 

authority at 
Kuwait and 
resistance of 
the Shaikh, 
January- 
Septembev 
1899. 


The next few months witnessed strenuous efforts b}^ the Turkish author- 
ities at Basrah, possibly due to their having become aware of the Shaikh^s 
Agreement with Britain, to asseit themselves at Ku\7ait ; Shaikh 
Mubarak on his part showed a new intractability in his dealings with the 
Turks ; and a rather strained situation arose. On the occasion of Colonel 
Meade^s visit to Kmvait objections were made by the Turkish sanitary 
pre^oae there, an ordinary Arab, to the landing of the Resident's party 
from the Lawrence, as being a breach of the Turkish sanitary regula- 
tions. They were disregarded, and a protest by the Turkish Government 
followed, but had no result. In February 1899 a movement against 
Kuwait by sea was apprehended on the part of the Turks, and the 
question of protective measm-e was considered by Her Majesty^s 
Government, who decided that in case of need a serious warning should 
he addressed to the Porte, and that until this had been done no forcible 
action should be taken by British ships. In March the state of affairs 
seemed so critical that the Government of India caused H.M.S. 

Lapwing to be stationed for a time in the neighbourhood of 
Kuwait, and the employment of a secret news writer at Kuwait was 
sanctioned. In the same month, the Russian gun-vessel Gilyak 
called at Kuwait, and the Russian Consul from Baghdad, who was 
onboard, had an ordinary interview with the Shaikh. In May Shaikh 
Mubarak, who now appeared anxious to precipitate matters with the 
Turks, established regular customs at Kuw^ait and began to realise an 
enhanced duty of 5 per cent, on all impoits, including those from 
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Basrah and other Turkish ports which had hitherto passed altogether 
free. On the 2nd of September a Turkish harbour- master^ with five 
soldiers^ arrived to take charge of the port of Kuwait ; but the Shaikh 
declined to receive him^ and he was obliged to return to Basrah the next 
day ; instructions^ however^ reached Basrah from Constantinople that 
the matter should not be dropped. Next it was reported that the 
Turks intended to establish a customs house at Kuwait and to connect 
Pao with Qatif by a telegraph through Kuwait^ and that the Turkish 
military authorities were demanding forcible action against Kuwait. 

In consequence of these indications of a forward Turkish policy, a 
warning was in September 1899 conveyed to the Porte by the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople under the instructions of Her Majesty^s 
Government : it was to the effect that the British Government, while 
they entertained no designs on Kuwait, had friendly relations with the 
Shaikh; and that, if any attempt were made to establish Turkish 
authority or customs control at Kuwait without previous agreement with 
Her Majesty^s Government, a very inconvenient and disagreeable 
question would be raised. The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in reply gave assurances that the reception of a harbour-master 
by the Shaikh would not be pressed any further ; that there was 
no intention of establishing an Ottoman custom house at Kuwait ; and 
that no military expedition against Kuwait was contemplated, for, 
though operations had been proposed by the W ali, the Sultan had withheld 
his sanction. Later it was represented to the British Ambassador that 
his language had greatly disturbed the Sultan, who regarded it as indi- 
cative of a desire on the part of the British Government to interfere 
with Turkish liberty of action in Turkish territory ; but Sir N. O^Conor, 
while avoiding the direct issue — ^that of the dependence of 
Kuwait on Tmrkey — reiterated the warning already given ; and the 
matter was dropped for a time. The Wali of Basrah also was cautioned, 
through the local British Consul, not to take hostile action against 
Kuwait. 

In the following month, October 1899, it was ascertained that 
Shaikh Mubarak had undoubtedly applied through the Shaikh of 
Muhanjmareh to be taken under the protection of Persia ; but this move, 
which the Shaikh took no pains to conceal, was perhaps contrived by him 
merely to test the degree of interest taken by the British Government in 
Kuwait. His advances were rejected by the Shah. 

Meanwhile Mubarak had taken precautions, by means of intrigues 
at Basrah, to counteract the more dangerous results of his uncompromis- 
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ing policy towards Turkey ; and, acting in concert with the Naqib of 
Basrah, he succeeded in procuring the removal of Hanidi Pasha, the Wali 
of the day, an honest but unpopular oBBcial, and the appointment in 
his place in autumn 1899 of Muhsin Pasha, a military officer, who was 
prepared to represent Kuwait affairs to the Porte in a new light. 
One of the chief dangers which Shaikh Mubarak had at this time 
to avoid was arrest while making an official visit to Basrah in 
person, — a mark of submission on which the Turkish Government 
strongly insisted. Muhsin Pasha played his part well j and not 
only were no further encroachments on the Shaikh^s independence 
attempted by the Turks for more than a year and a half, but, as 
we shall presently see, Mubarak safel}^ paid the requii’ed visit to 
Turkish territory, received a Turkish official decoration from the 
Sultan, and was enabled to harass with impunity the Turkish vassal Ihn- 
Rashid of Najd, and even to invade and temporarily occupy a part of hie 
principality. 

Before these occurrences, however, a German Commission visited 
Kuwait in search of a suitable terminus for the projected Baghdad Rail- 
way ; it was headed by Herr Stemidch, the German Consul-General at 
Constantinople ; and, but for the Agreement of 1899, concluded chiefly in 
view of a similar Russian project, and a warning conveyed to the Shaikh 
by the Commander of H.M.S. Melpomene that he should make 
no arrangement with the Commission without the approval of the Gov*' 
ernment of India, the incident might have had results prejudicial to the 
position of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf. From Mubaraks 
account of his interview with the Commission, which took place at 
Kuwait on the 19th of January 1900, corroborated as it was by a subse- 
quent report of the Commission itself, it seems that the Shaikh expressed 
himself unfavourably as regards the establishment of a railway terminus 
within his jurisdiction, and that he made it clear to the members of 
the Commission that the real control of the country rested with 
himself and not with the Sultan of Turkey. The Commission apparently 
tried to open negotiations with him for the sale of Kadhamah at the 
head of Kuwait bay and for the lease of the lands surrounding 
Kawaikib and Ghadhai, — a scheme involving the acquisition in 

all of a plot of about 20 square miles; but their intentions were 
frustrated by Mubarak^s strict observance of his obligations to the 
British Government, in which he was probably fortified by a doubt of 
the good faith of the Commission, and by a suspicion that their proposals 
might be a skilfully disguised movement on the part of the Turks. At 
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Basrah the head of the Commission had given ont that it was the 
intention of the promoters of the railway to deal with Turkey direct and 
to ignore the Shaikh of Kuwait. 


These proceedings of the Baghdad Kailway Commission made it 
necessary that the views of Britania in regard to Kuwait should he stated 
deal I j to the Porte and the German Government. Accordingly^, on the 
loth April I900y His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople^ 
m the course of an interview with the Turkish ]\rinister for Foreign Affairs, 
insisted on the fact that^ athough the British Government did not wish to 
interfere with the Sultan's authority in the Persian Gulf^ still they were 
desirous of maintaining the status quo^ and could not view with indifference 
any action which would alter it or give to another power rights or privileges 
over territory belonging to the Shaikh of Kuwait. On the same day Sir 
N. O'Conor saw the German Ambassador^ and, in order that no doubt 
should remain in his mind, placed before him in explicit terms the British 
position with reference to Kuwait, making it clear that the Shaikh wag 
not at liberty to cede or in any way to alienate to the Baghdad Railway 
Company either Kadhamah or any part of his territory, without the 
consent of Her Majesty's Government- 

We may now resume the main thread of our narrative. In the 
summer of 1900 there began a series of movements which led, first, to a 
remarkable incursion by Mubarak into the very heart of Central Arabia, 
and eventually to the restoration of the Wahhabi dynasty in Southern 
Najd. Since 1897, 'Abdur Rahman Ibn-Sa^ud, the rival in Najd of 
^Abdur 'Aziz Ibn- Rashid, had been residing at Kuwait as a pensioner of 
the Shaikh, — a circumstance in itself suflicient to predispose Ibn- 
Rashid to enmity against Mubarak. The natural resentment of the 
Shammar Amir against the harbourer of his enemy had doubtless been 
inflamed by Mubarak's fugitive nephews and Yusuf of Dorah, who early 
sought Ibn-Rashid's assistance and by 1900 appeared to have become his 
permanent clients. How exactly hostilities in the interior commenced is 
uncertain ; this much is known, that Ibn-Sa'ud departed from Kuwait 
in August 1900 and in the following month, having achieved some 
substantial successes, appealed to his protector Mubarak for reinforce- 
ments, About the same time or a little later, from his haunt on the 
Euphrates, Sa'dun Pasha, a Muntafik outlaw of Turkish ''Iraq, raided 
some of the nearer tribes dependent on Ibn-Rash^. ; and indications 
were not wanting of his having acted, in this matter, in collusion with 
the Shaikh of Kuwait. Shaikh Mubarak himself was absent from his 
capital while the French Government vessel Drome " was at Kuwait 
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from the 1 4th to the 16th of October j and at the end of the month, 
when Colonel Kemball, the British Resident in the Persian Gulf^ called 
at Kuwait with orders to impress on the Shaikh the advisability of 
abstaining from action that might afford a pretext for Turkish inter- 
ference, Mubarak was still invisible. In the light of what followed it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that at the time he was actively employed 
in the desert in forwarding the interests of his protege Ibn-Sa^ud 
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At the end of October 1900 Ibn-Ilashid a^Dpeared at Samawah on the 
Euphrates with a large following ; he demanded of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment redress for the injuries inflicted on his subjects by Sa^dhn, 
satisfaction from the Shaikh of Kuwait, and justice for the nephews of 
the latter ; and he threatened to attack Kuwait if his requests were not 
conceded. Meanwhile Shaikh Mubarak had effected a junction with 
Sa^dun, and an armed collision between the allies and Ibn- Rashid 
appeared to be imminent, when the Turks suddenly intervened with 
marked success. Through the influence of Saiyid Ahmad and Saiyid 
Talib, sons of the Naqib of Basrah, Ibn Rashid was persuaded to 
return home and Shaikh Mubarak to meet the Wali of Basrah at 
Rafidhiyah, a country house of the Naqib near Zubair ; while Sa^dun, 
by other means, was induced to vanish temporarily from the scene. 
On the 17th of November Mubarak came in with the Wali, 
his friend Muhsin Pasha, to Basrah, where he passed the following 
day, received the order of the Mejidieh of the second class, 
and promised to abstain from relations with foreign powers/^ 
and by the 24th of the month he had returned in safety to Kuwait. 
The Turkish demand for an oflicial visit by the Shaikh had thus 
been satisfied and a decided triumph achieved by Muhsin Pasha, who, 
besides averting a serious crisis, had successfully asserted the authority 
of the Porte over two of the principal chiefs in Arabia, 
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But the arrangement thus concluded was a hollow one, for the 
Shaikh^s submission was feigned, and he was in reality on the 
point of adopting an audacious and independent policy. Ibn- Rashid 
was now harrying the Bedouin adherents of Kuwait in the Dahanah 
and Summan deserts; and, on the 1 8th of December 1900, Mubarak, 
after announcing that he could not abstain from hostilities while 
Yusuf of Dorah was harboured by Ibn-Rashid, placed himself at 
the head of his forces and marched on Hafar, where the enemy was 
supposed to be encamped. The Kuwait force was composed mainly of 
^Awazim, Rashaidah, Mutair, ''Ajman, Bani Hajir and Bani Khalid 
Bedouins ; but it included also a number, estimated at 1,000, of 
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Kuwait townsmen and refugees from Najd. At the beginning of 
February 1901 the Shaikh was compelled^ by the defection of some of his 
Mutair allies^ to fall back into the neighbourhood of Kuwait j but the 
check was of short duration. He had before this been informed by 
letter of the desire of the British Government that he should abstain 
from compromising displays of activity ; and, as he had disregarded 
the advice, it was thought inexpedient to repeat it. The account of his 
subseauent Central Arabian expedition will be found in the history of 
Najd. At the outset it was a brilliant success : Qasim \\ as occupied ; 
the son of Ibn-Sa^ud was appointed titular governor of Riyadh ; some 
members of the family of Ibn- Rashid entered into negotiations with the 
triumphant invader ; and Mubarak strengthened his position among his 
Bedouin adherents by espousing a daughter of Sultan-ad-Dawish, a 
leading chief of the Mutair. A severe engagement, however, which 
took place on the 17th of March at Sarif, about 20 miles north-east of 
Buraidah in Qasim, though it was attended by heavy loss on both sides, 
so altered the aspect of affairs that Shaikh Mubarak was obliged to beat 
a hasty retreat from Najd. Much anxiety prevailed in Kuwait and 
rumours that the Shaikh himself was among the slain had obtained 
currency there, when, on the Slst of March, he regained his capital safe 
and unwounded, followed at an interval of four days by IbiXrSa^ud and 
Sa^dun. The dispersed Kuwaitan army straggled home in small 
detachments during the following month ; but there were at least 50 ^ 
who never returned, among them the Shaikh'^s brother Hamud with 
his son Subah and the Shaikh'^s nephew Khalifah, all of whom fell in 
the battle of the 17th March, 

The seriousness of the situation created by this adventure was 
quickly brought home to the Shaikh. It seemed to be the intention of 
the Turkish Government to make the Mushir of Baghdad their agent 
in investigating the affair from their side, — a measure which would 
have deprived Shaikh Mubarak of the benefit of his undex’standing with 
Muhsin Pasha and might even have brought that official himself into 
trouble ; but, for the time being, the negotiations remained in the hands 
of the Wali. Muhsin Pasha was the guest of the Shaikh at Kuwait 
from the 19th to the 23rd of May 1901, and he took advantage 
of Mubarak'^s dejection and alarm to press on him the acceptance of a 
Turkish military garrison at Kuwait. The Shaikh, however, while he 
treated his visitor with respect aud courtesy and even accompanied him 
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* Possibly the loss was greater than 50. Local tradition already had it in 1907 that 
no less than 700 townsmen of Kuwait fell, of whom 160 were put to de'xth as prisoners, 
in cold blood, after the battle ! 
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as far as Pao on 3iis return voyage to Basrah^ retained firmness enough 
to concede nothing ; but he felt a greater need of support after the 
insidious attempt just made to beguile him into surrendering his indepen- 
dence ; and on the 28th of May^ through the commander of H. M. S. 

Sphinx/'’ he approached the British Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 
with a request that the British Government would assume a permanent 
protectorate over Kuwait as soon as possible. Meanwhile^ it is certain^ 
he had also held communication with the Russian Consul-General 
at Baghdad. The declaration of a British protectorate over Kuwait, 
involving as it must large international questions and responsibility in 
future for controlling the actions of the Shaikh, did not recommend 
itself to His Majesty^s Government; and at the end of June the proposal 
was rejected. Overtures for British protection received from Ibn-Rashid 
about the same time were similarly repelled. 
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While the Shaikh of Kuwaiti’s request was still under discussion the 
attitude of the Turks grew menacing. A considerable military force, 
of which the destination was at the time believed to be Kuwait, was 
assembling on the Euphrates ; and the Sultan of Turkey, under the 
influence of the German and Russian Embassies at Constantinople, 
was urging the Wali of Basi’ah by telegram to arrange for the 
establishment at Kuwait, by pacific means, of a custom house and 
telegraph office, as tangible proofs of Ottoman authority. To 
meet these dangers the commander of the British gunboat Perseus, 
then at Kuwait, was authorised under instructions from His 
Majesty’s Government to prevent, by force if necessary, the landing 
of Turkish troops ; and Colonel Kemball, the Political Resident, who 
visited Kuwait for the purpose, gave Shaikh Mubarak a qualified 
assurance of support, conditional on his continuing to observe the Agree- 
ment of 1899. On the 24th of August 1901 the Turkish sloop- of -war 
“ Zuhaf,^'’ heavily laden with stores, entered Kuwait harbour, where the 
Perseus was already lying ; and the Turkish commander was 
immediately warned by the commander of the Perseus of the 
order against the landing of Tm:kish troops. On the 25th of August 
the Turkish officer had an interview with the Shaikh, at which 
he tried in vain to obtain from him an admission of Ottoman 
sovereignty ; he then left for Fao, threatening the Shaikh with future 
punishment. Protests against the action of the Perseus were soon 
received in London from the German and Turkish Ambassadors ; in that 
presented by Turkey the British Agreement of 1899 was declared to be 
invalid, as haviug been made with a Turkish official. The British reply 
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wasj ill both cases, that His Majesty^s Government had no desire to 
disturb the q^uo Kuwait ; and/ on the 9th of September, the 

controversy between the British Government and the Porte regarding 
Kuwait was closed, to all appearance, by a mutual engagement to resjiect 
the s tattles quo. 

While the discussions just described were proceeding in Europe 
Ibn-Eashid was not inactive. At the end of September 1901 his partisans 
raided a camp of the Rashaidah not far from Jahrah ; and, though 
eventually driven off, they succeeded in carrying away a considerable 
booty and killed several men of a Kuwait force which was sent against 
them. The Bedouin inhabitants of the whole country-side then flocked 
into the neighbourhood of Kuwait town for protection, and a huge 
camp was formed, containing thousands of Bedouins with their flocks 
and herds, which extended along the coast as far as Ras-al-Ardh ; but, a 
second raid by Ibn- Rashidas men in the neighbourhood of Jabal ‘^Amudah 
and Ras Misha^ab having proved less successful than the first, the invaders 
retired towards Central Arabia, and the enormous gathering of refugees 
at Kuwait melted away as suddenly as it had formed. Ibn-Rashid 
lingered for some time longer at H afar, and his protracted stay there, taken 
in conjunction with the proceedings of the Turks, caused Shaikh Mubarak 
much uneasiness. During this disturbed period several British gunboats 
were held in readiness at or near Kuwait ; the naval authorities were 
empowered by the Government of India to use force to repel an attack 
by Ibn-Rashid ; and a scheme for the defence of the town was arranged 
by the Senior Naval Ofiicer. The experience gained and the observations 
made on this occasion showed that Kuwait was not defensible against 
a land attack by naval means alone. Shaikh Mubarak, in return for 
the good offices exercised on his behalf, was required to promise 
compliance with such British advice as might be given him, and he did so. 

At the middle of November 1901, Ibn-Rashid having in the 
meantime moved down from Hafar to Safwan, a place on the frontier 
between Turkish ^ Iraq and Kuwait, the Naqib of Basrah visited Kuwait 
with a, telegram from the Sultan of Turkey. In this telegram the \\ ali 
of Basrah was directed to send the Naqib to interview Shaikh Mubarak 
and warn him that his course of action was rash and impious, and that 
he should seek safety by returning to his religious duty and 
propitiating the Sultan, According to one account. Shaikh Mubarak in 
reply made commonplace professions of loyalty to the Porte and 
complained of the doings of Ibn-Rashid and Yusuf of Dorah ; but the 
Naqib seems to have reported to his own Government that the Shaikh 
repudiated the suzerainty of the Sultan and that he had referred the 
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Turkish authorities to the British Goverument. In consequence of a 
representation by the British Ambassador at Constantinople these 
proceedings of the Naqib were disavowed by the Porte, A more 
determined effoii: to upset the statics quo^ the maintenance of which 
had so lately received the assent of the Ottoman Government^ was made 
a fortnight later^ when on the 1st of December the Zuhaf/’ carrying 
the iSTaqlb and a brother of the Wali of Basrah, once more steamed 
into Kuwait harbour, the British cruiser Pomone and gunboat 
Bedbreast being then anchored in the bay. A Turkish ultimatum 
was presented to the Shaikh, requiring him either to receive at 
Kuwait a Turkish military detachment — which, it was pro- 

mised, should be under his own orders — or to leave Kuwait and retire 
to Constantinople or its neighbourhood ; and great stress appears to 
have been laid on the alternative demand. On the 3rd of December 
three days^ grace was obtained by the Shaikh in order that he might 
consider his reply j but on the 4th of December, the Redbreast 
having left with correspondence for Bushehr, this concession was 
withdrawn, and Mubarak was informed that he must give his answer 
immediately. The Sphinx having arrived from Bushehr without a 
written guarantee of protection from the Resident, such as he had hoped 
might be given, Mubarak evidently wavered ; but, under pressure from 
the senior naval officer present at Kuwait, he at length informed the 
Sultan'^s messengers that he was prevented from giving a reply by 
threats of force on the part of the British naval authorities — ^a 
statement which Captain Simons personally confirmed in the presence 
of the Turkish emissaries. The Naqib and the WalPs brother, finding 
their purpose frustrated, then withdrew on board the Zuhaf,^*' which 
took her departure earlj- the next morning ; while Captain Simons, as a 
precaution, spent the night at the Shaikh'^s house. Not until the 6th 
of December, when the crisis was already past, did the orders of His 
Majesty^s Government reach Kuwait : they were to the efEect that, 
as the Naqib-^s action amounted to a breach of the understanding 
bet w'cen Turkey and Britain, His Majesty^s Government would support 
the Siiaikh and would not tolerate an attack by Turkish troops or ships 
on Kuwait, that the Shaikh should not lea\e Kuwait, and that he should 
continue to observe his engagements with the British Government. This 
message was received with much satisfaction by the Shaikh, who 
communicated it to all his principal men. About the time of the Naqib’^s 
mission, or possibly after its return, Muhsin Pasha was superseded in the 
Waliship of Basrah* 
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The proceedings of the Turkish agents at Kui\'ait were immediately 
repudiated at Constantinople by both Porte and Palace. Nevertheless^ 
towards the end of December 1901, the continued presence of 
Ibn-Bashid with a part of his forces in the vicinity of Basrah, his 
constant communications with the Wali and the Musliir, his orders for 
great quantities of supplies, and instructions which were sent from 
Constantinople to provide him with a large sum of money from the 
Basrah treasury, then empty, caused lively apprehensions to be entertained 
of a land attack on Kuwait by the combined forces of the Turks and the 
Amir ; and simultaneously a prohibition of the export of goods from 
Basrah to Kuwait came into force, confirming these fears. Dispositions 
were instantly made by the British naval force at Kuwait to co-operate 
in the defence of the town ; two Nordenfeldts and two Maxims were 
temporarily placed in the Shaikh-^s fort at Jahrah near the foot of 
Kuwait bay ; and on the 1st of January 190ii the Fox and Perseus 
were ordered from Bombay to join the ^^Pomone,^^ Sphinx and Bed- 
breast,^^ which were already at Kuwait, with extra guns. Ibn-Kashid, 
deterred by these significant measures or perhaps held back by the 
Turks, did not approach any nearer, and he was soon reported to have 
withdrawn as far as the wells of Lainah in his own country, whereupon 
the general alarm subsided and the naval guns w'hich had been landed 
were re-embarked. The crisis at Kuwait was witnessed by the Russian 
protected cruiser ‘‘ Varyag,^^ which arrived on the 21st December 1901 
and left again on the 24th, after offers made to the Shaikh to assist 
him in maintaining his independence.” 

The Turks, however, had not abandoned their determination to coerce, 
by one means or another, the ruler of Kuwait ,* and the cessation of their 
activity in one direction was followed by an advance in another, which 
indicated a change in their tactics and initiated a new phase of the Kuwait 
question. A report having been received that Turkish military posts 
had lately been established at Umm Qasrand Safwan, the despatch of a 
British gunboat to Khor ^Abdullah and Khor-as-Sabiyah to veidfy the 
facts was authorised. This duty was carried out by H.M.S. Sphinx,^’ 
which left Kuwait on the 14th February 1902 and returned within 
a week after ascertaining that a Turkish post of 40 men existed 
at Umm Qasr and a larger garrison at Safwan; in the course of 
his cruise Commander Kemp collected important data regarding Khor 
'Abdullah, the extreme value of which in relation to railway pro- 
jects had not previously been realised ; and on his return journey he 
discovered a Turkish outpost of 20 men upon the eastern side of Bubiyan 
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Island, where it had been established only a fortnight before. In 
March the Turkish garrison of Basrah was largely increased, and 
it was feared that the occupation of Haq^aijah and possibly of 
Sabiyah, two places on the mainland opposite to the west side of 
Bubiyan, was contemplated ; by way of forestalling such a movement 
Shaikh Mubarak was advised to occupy Haqaijah effectively, which 
he did by placing 40 men there. About the same time it transpired at 
Constantinople that the Turks no longer regarded Kadhamah in Kuwait 
bay as the probable terminus of the Baghdad railway; and it was 
reported that their attention had now been directed, in this connection, 
to Khor ^Abdullah and its branches. His M ajesty^s Government consi- 
dered that, on the information available as to previous ownership, it 
would neither be safe to contend that the establishment of Turkish 
posts at Umm Qasr and on Bubiyan was a breach of the status q^uo nor 
justifiable to demand their abolition ; but the Porte were informed 
that their occupation of those places could not be regarded as prejudi- 
cing the rights of the Shaikh of Kuwait. Incidentally, in the course of 
these discussions, His Majesty^s Government informed the Government 
of India that they acknowledged Kuwait to be a part of the Ottoman 
dominions, subject however to the qualifications on which they had 
always insisted, viz.^ that the Sultanas authority was of an unsubstan- 
tial character, and that the Shaikh enjoyed a large measure of practical 
independence ; but this view was not, it should be observed, communi- 
cated to the Porte, as had at one time been intended. Shaikh Mubarak 
was so alarmed by the new Turkish policy of gradual encroachment that 
in March he offered the Wali of Basrah a large bribe, which was not 
accepted, in order that it might be stopped. 

In April 1902 the Shaikh complained of the attempted occupatioii 
of Musallamiyah Island, at the southern end of his territories or sphere 
of influence, by a Turkish detachment from Qatif ; but, as it appeared 
that the island might legitimately be regarded as falling within the 
Turkish Sanjaq of Hasa, he received no encouragement from the 
British Government to contest the rightfulness of the Turkish claim. 

The Turkish Government meanwhile resorted to other means besides 
territorial encroachment of harassing the Shaikh of Kuwait and making 
him repent his estrangement from them. A serious claim in respect of 
the family estates situated on the Shatt-al-’Arab was^ brought against 
him by his fugitive nephews in the Turkish courts ; and the sequestra- 
tion of some of the lands, pendente lite^ caused him pecuniary incon- 
venience t Prequent raids upon the flocks and herds of Kuwait subjects 
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on the border near Safwan took place ; they were generally organised by 
Yusuf of Dorah at Zubaiij and the Turkish garrison at Safwan made 
no effort to prevent them ; but in some instances they were answered by 
reprisals from the Kuwait side. An attack was made also on Sabij-ah^ 
upon Khor-as-Sabiyahj by Yusuf of DoraVs men^ and some camels were 
carried off. On the 28th of May 1902 the Shaikh^s agent at Basrah 
was arrested^ and his house searched, on the charge of his being a 
subscriber to an Arabic newspaper called Khilafat,’^ at that time 
published in London and treated throughout the Ottoman dominions as 
a seditious print ; and having been found guilty of the charge, he was 
sentenced to ten years^ incarceration in a fortress. The result of this 
case was a severe blow to the prestige of the Shaikh of Kuwaitj nor was 
the event without political significance, for among the papers seized at the 
agent^s house were some that cast light upon the Shaikh-^s relations with 
the British Government. The title-deeds of the Shaikh's properties in 
Turkish “'Iraq, which fell into the hands of the Ottoman officials by the 
same chance, were subsequently recovered through the good offices of 
British diplomacy,— a matter of no little importance to the Shaikh 
inasmuch as the land dispute between him and his nephews was still 
unsettled. 

Raids on Kuwait territory by Bedouin supporters of Ibn«Rashid still 
continued to occur ; and in August 1902 a fight between some of them and 
the subjects of the Shaikh of Kuwait took place at a spot, apparently 
the wells of Subaihiyah, only 30 miles from Kuwait itself. At this time 
events in Najd had turned, temporarily, in favour of Ibn-Eashid; and, 
as there was a fear that Shaikh Mubarak might proceed to the assistance 
of his ally Ibn-Sa'ud, he w^as expressly warned by the British Resident, 
Colonel Kemball, under orders from His Majesty's Government, not to 
encourage any action by which he was likely to become involved in 
difficulties with Najd or with the Turkish Government. Meanwhile the 
Shaikh, in view of the aggressiveness of enemy, had formally applied to 
the Resident for two or three guns, to he mounted on his fort at Jahrah 
for defence against Ibn- Rashid in case he should approach from that side ; 
but the request was refused as it was feared that he might use the guns, 
if supplied, for offensive operations ; and instead he was informed, after the 
middle of October 1902, that, if he remained at Kuwait and observed his 
engagements to Britain, the British Government would charge themselves 
with the defence of such of his districts as adjoined the bay of Kuwait. 
The Shaikh expressed himself much disappointed, but he promised to 
abide by the advice given him. 
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The most dangerous and direct assault to which Mubarak had yet 
been exposed,— one of which the Turkish Government may or may not 
have been cognisant, - was arranged in the early antumn of 190:^ by 
Yusuf-hin-’Abdullah of Dorah and came within a measurable distance 
of success : its object was to seize the town of Kuwait by a coup de 
main and, probably, to assassinate Shaikh Mubarak. A large body 
of Sharifat Arabs from the Persian side, under the command of 
^Adhbi-bin-Muhammad and Hamud-bin-Jarrah, Shaikh Mubarak^s 
nephews, and well armed with rifles, embarked in boats at Dorah on the 
Shatt-al-'Arab ] after leadng the river they loitered on the open sea, 
probably waiting for night. News of the expedition was received at 
Pao on the 3rd of September by Commander Armstrong of H.M.S. 

Lapwing,^’ and he immediately hastened to Kuwait to give the alarm, 
but he found the town already under arms in consequence of information 
which had reached the Shaikh through his own people. The next day 
search was made without success for the enemy and their boats ; but 
on the morning of the 5th they were discovered by the British gunboat 
in Khor ^-^.bdullah j and two of their Bums, which contained altogether 
100 to 150 Arab riflemen and hoisted no flag, were pursued by the armed 
boats of the Lapwing.^^ Headed off from the mouth of the Shatt- 
ay Arab, the fugitives eventually ran their boats ashore in deep mud to 
the east of the river, and, concealing themselves in the long grass, opened 
a hot fire at close range on their pursuers. One British bluejacket was 
killed and two were wounded ; but the Bums with their contents, including 
scaling-ladders, were captured and taken away. One of the Bums was 
subsequently proved to be the personal property of Yusuf -bin--^ Abdullah, 
and both were ultimately destroyed at sea outside of the three-mile limit. 
The later history of this case will be found elsewhere ; but the chief 
result, in so far as Kur^ait was concerned, was the flight or expulsion of 
Yusuf from Turkish ^Iraq to Najd, where he attached himself to Ibn- 
Rashid. Before leaving the country, however, he took part in a final 
attack from Zuhair upon tribesmen residing near J ahrah under Shaikh 
Mubarays protection. 

With the episode just described serious attempts from without to 
overthrow the power of Shaikh Mubarak came to an end ; and the 
attention of the Turks was diverted from Kuwait to Central Arabia, 
where a contest between Ibn-Sa^ud and Ibn- Rashid was now being 
waged. One other set of small movements in the neighbourhood of 
Kuwait remains, however, to be mentioned. In December 1902 Ibn- 
Rashid again entered Kuwait territory and advanced within 1 2 hours 
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of tte town, but was driven back by Shaikh Mubarak men upon 
Hafar ; and the Shaikh himself then moved to Jahrah^ where he 
began to collect a force for purposes of defence, or possibly for offensive 
action. Pears having been expressed by the Turkish authorities that the 
concentration at Jahrah portended an attack upon Zubair, the Secretary of 
State requested that the Shaikh might be warned, as before, to avoid 
measures likely to involve him in difficulties in Central Arabia or with 
the Turkish Government ; but these instructions had been anticipated by 
Colonel Kemball, theEritish Resident, who on the IStli of January 1903 
had a long and friendly interview with the Shaikh at Kuwait and im- 
pressed on him the advisability of abstaining from action against Ibn- 
Rashid, especially as the power of that chief was now, according to 
Mubarak'^s own admission, on the wane. After this, at the beginning of 
March 1908, the Wahhabi Amir, accompanied by his brother Muham- 
mad, visited Kuwait to confer with Mubarak, whose son Jabir was still 
at Jahrah, holding that place with an armed force. This was the end of 
the alarms caused at Kuvyait by Ibn-Rashid. 

In these improved circumstances the visit of the Russian cruiser 
Askold^*^ to Kuwait on the 14th of December 190'2 and the joint visit 
of the French cruiser Infernet^^ and the Russian cruiser Boyarin,^' 
which lasted from the 4!th to the 8th of March 1903, caused no 
anxiety in regard to the local situation. On the latter occasion, how- 
ever, an interview at which Central Arabian affairs were discussed took 
place between the Russian Consul-General from Bushehr and ^ Abdul 
^Aziz, son of Ibn-Sa^tid, who happened to be present in Kuwait. 

A visit paid to Kuwait by His Excellency Lord Curzon, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, on the 28th and 29th of November 1903, 
which is described fully in another place, marked the consolidation of 
British influence in the principality and placed in a clear light the Shaikh^s 
cordial relations with the British Government and his dependence upon 
the British power ; indeed the Shaikh, on receiving a presentation sword 
from the hands of the Viceroy, spontaneously described himself as a 
military officer of the British Empire.*^^ The ovation which Lord 
Curzon received on landing seemed to bear witness to the popularity of 
British connection ; and the impression produced on the minds of the 
people and their chief by the sight of the East India Squadron must be 
reckoned among the important political results of His Bxcellency'g tour 
in the Persian Gulf. Shaikh Mubarak was shown over the flagship 
Hyacinth and was much interested by what he saw, this being 
the first time that he had set foot on the deck of a man-of-war. At a 
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private interview on the E.I.M.S. Hardinge His Excellency impressed 
on Shaikh Mubarak the inadvisability of his embroiling himself in 
the strife of Central Arabia, as, though the British Government had 
promised to protect him against an attack on Kuwait, they would 
be unable to interfere if he involved himself in difficulties in the interior ; 
and to this the Shaikh replied that he fully understood His Excellency’s 
advice and that he would be guided by it. On the 80th of Novem- 
ber the E,I M.S. Lawrence,’^ carrying Lord Curzon, entered Khor 
^Abdullah and proceeded up the creek as far as the junction of Khor Umm 
Qasr and Khor Zubair, where a short halt was made 


Appointment of a Britisli Political Agent at Kuwait, 1904. 
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office and 
dispensary 
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Soon after His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit, the British Government 
decided to take advantage of what seemed a convenient opportunity of 
securing, by a single measure, the improvement of postal communication 
with Kuwait, the extension to the town of the benefits of medical 
skill, and an increase in the efficiency of British political representation 
with the Shaikh. In July 1901 the British India Steam Navigation 
Company had established an agency at Kuwait and made the place a 
port of call for their steamers, and in November of the same year Shaikh 
Mubarak himself had suggested the establishment of a British post office ; 
but, as a post office could not be established except as an adjunct 
to a British Political establishment and the time was not propitious fora 
change in the status of the British representative, who was as yet merely 
a native newswriter, the project remained for a time in abeyance. In 
accordance with a renewed req^uest for a post office made by the Shaikh at 
the time of Lord Curzon^s visit, however, it was resolved in 1904 to 
establish one in charge of a native medical subordinate, who could also 
carry on medical work among the people. The only condition insisted on 
by the British Government was one to which the Shaikh readily assented, 
that he should undertake not to allow the establishment of a post office by 
any other country ; and an Agreement to this effect was obtained from 
him, of which the text is given in another place.* In July 1904, however, 
after the necessary preliminaries had been arranged, it was found advisable 
to suspend action lest certain negotiations should be prejudiced, which, as 
related further on, were then proceeding at Constantinople for the eva- 
cuation of Bubiyan Island by the Turks. 


* See Annexure 4 to Appendix K. 
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The post office sclieme was in fact destined to remain inoi)erative ; and 
it was in the end superseded by a measure of greater importance that 
had been under consideration by the British Government in the summer 
of 1903^— the appointment to Kuwait^ namely, of a British officer 
whose principal duty, it was originally intended, should be to curb the 
aggressive tendencies of Shaikh Mubarak. In the spring of 1904, in 
consequence of interference which the Turks had begun to exercise 
in Central Arabia to the disadvantage of Shaikh Mubarak^ s ally 
Ibn-Sa^ud, the project of stationing a British political officer at Kuw^ait 
was revived, but with a different purpose and a considerably enlarged 
scope. On the 24th of June 1904 the des]iatch of a European Political 
Agent to Kuwait was authorised by His Majesty’s Government ; and on 
the 6th of August Captain S. G. Knox arrived at Kuwait fi*om 
Bushehr duly accredited to the Shaikh, by whom he was well received, 
and the existing news-agency was abolished. An Assistant-Surgeon 
soon afterwards joined the Agency in his professional capacity ; but, 
though he was accompanied by a postal subordinate, the establishment 
of a regular post office was still deferred. 

The instructions given to Captain S. G. Knox on his appointment 
reflect the policy of the Government of India and were as follows. The 
Agent’s first object should be to cultivate and maintain close and friendly 
relations with Shaikh Mubarak and the other principal personages in 
Kuwait. The interests of British trade and traders at Kuwait and in 
the adjacent tracts of Arabia should be safeguarded, A vigilant watch 
should be kept over the proceedings of the Turks on the boundaries of 
Kuwait territories, and the Political Agent should endeavour to ascertain 
the true limits of Mubarak’s effective occupation upon Khor-as-Sablyah. 
Matters showing an intention on the part of the Turks, or of any other 
power, to interfere with or disturb the existing stains g^uo^ or anything 
which would lead to a belief that other powers had designs on or in 
connection with possible harbours within or without Kuwait territory, 
should be at once reported ; and special but unobtrusive attention should 
he paid in this respect to Khor ^Abdullah and the waters adjacent to 
Buhiyan Island and Umm Qasr. The Political Agent should also 
endeavour to secure early and accurate information regarding the struggle 
between the Ibn-Kashid and Ibn-Sa’ud families for the supremacy in 
Najd. Finally, he should investigate the alleged importation of arms at 
Kuwait, especially of rifles for Ihn-Sa^ud ; but, pending further instruc- 
tions, he should neither authorise nor forbid the Shaikh to continue the 
existing trade in arms. 
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In November 1904 the Turkish Government complained of the 
appointment of the British Political Agent at Kuwait as an infringement 
status Important questions relating to the Aden frontier 

were then pending between the British and Turkish Governments^ which 
made the occasion an unfavourable one for raising the whole question of 
Kuwait j and it was accordingly decided by His Majesty^s Government 
that the newly appointed Agent should be withdrawn as soon as it was 
possible to do so without inconvenience, the withdrawal however to be 
temporary only, and to he so carried out as not to hear the appearance 
of a concession to Turkey. Duiing his sojourn at Kuwait Captain Knox 
had successfully carried out, in complete harmony with Shaikh Mubarak, 
such ol his instructions as depended for their fulfilment on himself; 
and his tenure of office had not been marked by a single untoward inci- 
dent. 

Captain Knox remained at Ku^vait until the 16th of May 1905, when 
he was obliged by illness to take leave to England, his temporary 
withdrawal being thus brought about in such a manner that its cause was 
disguised from the Shaikh and that the unfortunate results which 
might otherwise have followed were averted. The current duties of the 
Agency were carried on, until Captain Knoxes return on the ^5th of 
October 1905, by the Assistant Surgeon, Dawud-ar- Rahman, 


General history of Kuwait since the establishment of the Political 

Agency, 1904-1907. 


Case of the 
Shaikh of 
Kuwait's 
estates lu 
Turkish 
'Iraq, 1901- 
1904. 


We may now trace the history of one or two questions which 
continued to occupy attention after the arrival of Captain Knox at 
Kuwait ; but some of the facts which it will be necessary to mention 
belong to a period earlier than 1904. 

Reference has aheady been made to a dispute between Shaikh 
Mubarak and his fugitive nephews regarding certain family estates 
situated in Turkish territory on the Shatt-al-'^Arab ; and we have seen 
that a hope was held out to the Shaikh, soon after the conclusion of the 
Exclusive Agreement in 1899, that British influence would be used to 
prevent injury to his interests in that direction. The estates in question, 
of which the proprietary shares were in dispute, were situated at Qardilan 
mid on ‘^Ajairawiyah Island near Basrah, at Zain opposite the mouth of the 
Karun River, at Sufiyah in the Dawasir tract, and at Fao. The Shaikh 
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was able to protract matters for a couple of years by declining to submit 
to tbe jurisdiction of tbe Turkish courts; but in December 1901 ^ the 
Turks having resolved to break down his opposition to their authority 
at Kuwait^ he was called upon to defend his case in a Basrah tribunal ? 
and^ on his failing to do so^ judgment was given against him in default^ 
and he was ordered to make over the estate at Zain to his nephews. 

Shaikh Mubarak at once appealed to the Sultan of Turkey with the 
result that, early in 1902, an Imperial Trade was issued for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to settle the whole dispute between him and his 
nephews. After much difficulty and delay a settlement as arranged Lv 
Haji Mansur, representing Shaikh Mubarak, and 'Abdul Wahliab-al- 
Qirtas, representing the opposite side, in communication with Mr. Crow, 
H. B. M.'^s Consul at Basrah, who, under instructions from Con- 
stantinople, had been admitted to a share in the proceedings ; and this 
settlement, after being approved by the Commission and accepted by the 
parties, was embodied in a deed executed at Basrah on the 11th of 
July 1904 and attested, not only by the Wali of Basrah and his Council, 
but also—* at the request of Shaikh Mubarak — by the British 
Consul. The general eflEeet of the settlement was to confer on Shaikh 
Mubarak undivided ownership and possession of the whole property 
at Fao, while an absolute and exclusive title to the Gardilan, 
'Ajairawiyah, Zain and Sufiyah estates and a money payment of 
£T7,296-|- was obtained by the opposite party. The share of the nephews 
in ancestral moveable property at Kuwait was mentioned in the deed but 
was not affected by it, the rights and shares of both parties therein 
being maintained unaltered ; but the title of Shaikh Mubaiuk to certain 
moveable property at Kuwait was expressly validated. 

Early in 1904 the Shaikh applied for a loan ofRs. 1,00,000 from 
the Government of India to enable him to carry out the terms arranged ; 
and this was readily granted, without interest, on condition that he 
should not borrow from any other lender without the consent of His 
Majesty^'s Government until the debt had been repaid in full, and 
that repayrhent should be completed by the end of 1905. The Shaikh, 
who has always shown himself a good man of business, discharged the 
obligation nearly a year before expiry of the period fixed. 

A peculiar incident, which gave some trouble at the time but had 
-no political consequences, occurred at the Shaikh^ s Pao estate on the 10th 
of October 1904, when the Shaikh^s land agent brought off to 
H.M.S, Merlin the dead bodies of an Arab man and woman 
together with three Turkish gendarmes in custody, by whom, he alleged, 

75 
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they had been murdered. The commander of the Merlin refused 
to receive the agent'^s prisoners on boards and the matter Ithns lost 
its importance. 

In 1904, after Lord Cnrzon'’s inspection of Khor ^Abdullah, 
representations were made by the Government of India to His 
Majesty'^s Government as to the extreme undesirability of allowing both 
sides of that inlet —perhaps the most convenient terminus for a 
railway from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf— to fall permanently into the 
hands of a power not very amenable to British influence. The question 
of Bubiyan Island, which the Shaikh of Kuwait asserted to belong to 
his principality, and the occupation of which by the Turks was regarded 
by His Majesty^s Government as a breach of the engagement to respect 
the statics quo at Kuwait, was raised diplomatically at Constantinople; 
but no favourable opportunity of pressing for evacuation of the island 
could be found, and the Turkish post on Bubiyan was not withdrawn. 


Relations of Kuwait with Turkey and Central Arabia during 
the same period, 1904-1907. 


Mediation of 
the Shaikh 
of Kuwaifc 
between the 
Turkish 
authorities 
and Ibn- 
Sa'ud, Feb- 
ruary 1905. 


In the history of Najd it is related how a Turkish force was 
despatched in May 1904 from Traq to the aid of Tbn-Rashid, only to 
be overwhelmed in Qasim in the course of the following summer, by 
Ibn-Sa^tid and his allies ; also how in the winter of 1904-1905 the 
Turks prepared a second expedition, and thereby so alarmed Ibn-Sa^ud 
that he agreed to a settlement which included the pacific occupation of 
Qasim by an Ottoman force. Here it is enough to observe that the 
arrangement in question was brought about largely through the instru- 
mentality of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait, who assumed, somewhat 
unexpectedly, the role of intermediary. Two meetings for discussion 
were held on the frontier between Kuwait and 'Iraq — ^the first at 
Safwan on the 8th, and the second at the Oash'^aniyah wells on the 
13th of February — between Ibn-Sa'ud and Mnkblis Pasha, the newly 
appointed W ali of Basrah, and at both of these Shaikh Mubarak was 
present with a large escort ; but he declined, content with having brought 
the principals together, to become m proprid persond a pai*ty to their 
arrangements. 

The use by Shaikh Mubarak in his correspondence in this business of 
the title Ruler of Kuwait and Chief of its Tribes, instead of that of 
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Qaim-Maqam/^ gave some oSence to the Turks ; but it did not affect 
the course of the negotiations. A suggestion made by the Wali at 
these meetings, that Turkish civil officials and troops should be sent to 
Kuwait, was met by Shaikh Mubarak, according to his own subsequent 
statement, with a non possumus reply and with a declaration of his 
loyal adherence to the connection which he had formed with the British 
Government. 

Probably in consequence of the services which he rendered upon this 
occasion, the relations of Shaikh Mubarak with the Turkish authorities 
at Basrah were, from 1906 onwards, much more friendly. In August 
1905 the Shaikh subscribed £T450 towards the erection of new Turkish 
barracks at Basrah ; and, on the donation being cordially acknowledged, 
he professed devotion to the Sultan of Turkey and promised a further 
subscription of £T200. In 1905 a continuous stream of Turkish 
military deserters and officials escaping from Najd began to pour into 
Kuwait, where they arrived in a miserable plight : they were invariably 
fed and sent on to Basrah by Shaikh Mubarak. The number of these 
refugees up to March 1906 was about 500; in August Fariq Sadlq 
Pasha himself came in with an escort of about 150 men ; and at the end 
of December some 800 more men, almost the last remnants of the Turkish 
army of occupation in Q.asim, reached the neighbourhood of Kuwait. 
This last body wei'e not allowed by the Shaikh to enter the town, probably 
from fear that an occupation might be attempted. For the purpose 
of collecting and forwarding this rabble, the Shaikh of Kuwaitis 
imprisoned agent, ’Abdul ’Aziz, the conditions of whose imprisonment 
had already been mitigated at the instance of His Majesty's Grovern- 
ment, was allowed by the Turks to proceed to Kuwait ; and there he 
was afterwards allowed to reside in a sort of open arrest, as the property 
which he owned in Turkish ’Iraq afforded a sufficient security against his 
attempting to escape. From the autumn of 1905 until the spring of 
1907 the Turkish official mail between ’Iraq and Hasa was sent by land 
through Kuwait territory, instead of by British steamer vid Bahrain, as 
had hitherto been the rule ; but Shaikh Mubarak declined to have 
anything to do with the arrangements or to accept responsibility for 
the safety of the mails, which in the end returned to the orig'inal route 
by sea. In August 1906 it was announced that Shaikh Mubarak had 
contributed £T500 to the Hijaz Railway fund, but this was not his 
first subscription, for he had already, in January 1904, received the 
medal conferred by the Sultan on distinguished subscribers. 

After 1905 amicable relations continued to prevail between the Shaikh 
of Kuwait and the 'Wahhabi Amir; the former, as related in the history 
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of began in 1906 to exert himself^ at fclie request of Ibn-Rasbid^ to 

arrange a reconciliation in Najd; and after the death of Yusaf-biii- 
Abdullah near Hail in January 1906 the Shaikh of Kuwait even 
showed some sympathy for the Shammar Amir. In March 1906 
Shaikh Mubarak appeared (or pretended) to entertain a utopian scheme 
for a friendly partition of Central Arabia under which Jabal Shammar 
would fall to Ibn-Rashid and most of Southern Najd to Ibn-Sa^ud^ while 
he himself would take possession of Qasim and of the Wahhabi districts 
of Sadair and Washm. In July 1906 his efforts in the cause of peace 
were finally successful. The Kuwait Hajj to Makkah^ for some 
time interrupted by the wars in Najd, was resumed; and in 1906 
the number of persons who travellel in it was about *2^000 souls. 


Relations of Kuwait with Great Britain, 1904-1907. 

Notwithstanding the cessation of hostility between the Shaikh of 
Kuwait and the Turks, the relations of the former with the British 
Government and with the officers representing them at Kuwait continued 
to be excellent. The only exception was a temporary and partial 
estrangement at the beginning of 1906 due to remonstrances, made by 
Captain Knox under the orders of Government in regard to the arms trade 
at Kuwait, which are noticed in the Appendix dealing with that subject. 

A question which in 1907 had been pending for a considerable time, 
but remained unsettled, was that of the adoption by the Shaikh of 
Kuwait of a flag distinguishable from the Turkish. A change was first 
proposed in 1901, when a differentiation of the Kuwait flag from 
that of Turkey appeared desirable for more than one reason, hut 
principally on account of the inconsistency of preventing the disembarka- 
tion of Turkish troops at a place where the Turkish flag was flowa. 
The Government of India considered that the Shaikh ought to fly the 
red Arab flag ; and the Shaikh, though he urged that the crescent had 
been used by his grandfather, his father and himself as a Muhammadan, 
not as a Turkish emblem, was willing to abandon it. In consequence, 
however, of the arrangement made by the British Government with 
the Porte in September 1901, for the maintenance of the status quo at 
Kuwait, the matter was dropped for a time. 

In 1904, in connection with a discussion — which will be mentioned 
further on — as to the protection of Kuwaitis in Persia, the question of 
the flag was revived ; and the Shaikh, having been approached under the 
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instructions of His Majesty^s Government^ in July 1905 expressed }iis 
willingness to adopt a flag of crescent design distinguished from the 
Turkish flag by the addition of the word Kuwait/^ as also certificates of 
nationality for vessels belonging to his port. In March 1906_, however^ 
Shaikh Mubarak demurred^ in the absence of an explicit guarantee 
that Kuwait vessels would not be harassed at Turkish ports^ to the 
use of JEloman letters on the flag ; but he agreed that the name 
Kuwait might appear on it in Arabic characters. The adoption of 
the proposed flag^ as thus finally modified, was then approved by His 
Majesty^s Government; but again, in September 1906, the Shaikh 
represented that even the slight innovation to which he had consented 
might lead to unfavourable treatment of Kuwait vessels in Turkey, and 
re<iuested an assurance on the subject by the British Government. The 
matter was then once more referred by the Government of India to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Advantage was taken of the favourable disposition of Shaikh 
Mubarak, after the appointment of a British Political Agent at Kuwait, 
to obtain fuller information about the surroundings of Kuwait both on 
land and at sea. In December 1904 a party of officers employed on 
this Gazetteer marched by land, in company with Captain Knox, 
from Kuwait to the Turkish border ; and the opportunity was utilised 
to carry a plane-table survey, on a large scale, from J ahrah and the north- 
ern shores of Kuwait Bay up to the Turkish frontier posts of Saf wan and 
Umm Qasr. In April 1905, Captain Knox made a tour into the country 
to the south of Kuwait, and in January 1906 he attained the distant but 
important point of Hafar, never before visited by a European, on the 
border between Knwait territory and Central Arabia, Bedouin es* ^orts 
being provided on both occasions by Shaikh Mubarak. In the white* 'f 
1906-1907 the Political Agent made two more interesting journeys to the 
south of Kuwait, on the first of which it was found possible for Mrs. 
Knox to accompany him. 

A marine survey of Kuwait Bay by the R.I.M.S. Investigator’^ 
was begun in November 1904, and continued season by season until 
November 1907, when the work was completed. 


Eelations with Persia, 1904-1907. 
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In September 1904 considerable feeling was aroused at Kuwait by Hawsmeiit 
the unjustifiable seizure of two Bums belonging to the port by the 
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Persian Customs steamer Mozaffari/^ and a general disposition was 
remarked about this time, on the part of the recentlv re-organised Persian 
Customs, to interfere in a vexations manner with Kuwait subjects and 
their boats upon the Persian side of the Gulf. The suspicion that 
Kuwait boats were engaged in running arms to Persia may have been, 
in some cases, not devoid of foundation 5 but gratuitous interference 
with Kuwait vessels generally was now pushed to such a point that the 
Government of India were constrained to draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State and the British Minister at Tehran to the matter. 

In March 1905 the general question of the status and protection of 
Kuwaitis in Persia was discussed by the British Minister at Tehran with 
the Persian Government in connection with the difficulties just described. 
Sir A. Hardin ge explained that Kuwait was de facto independent of 
Turkey, which had not established or maintained an effective control over 
the country ; and he endeavomred, under instructions from His Majesty^s 
Government, to secure for Kuwaitis in Persia the same position in respect 
of the good offices of Great Britain as was conceded in the case of 
Afghans, viz., that the friendly recommendations and wishes of the 
British Government on their behalf should be accepted, It appeared, 
however, that the Persian Government, while not averse in principle to 
the intervention of British diplomatic and consular representatives on 
behalf of Kuwaitis in Persia, were unwilling to concede the point in 
practice lest by doing so they should give umbrage to Turkey, whose 
representatives had already protested against the intervention of the 
British Resident at Bushehr in Kuwaiti cases. Instructions were in the 
end given by the Persian Government to the Director-General of 
Customs at Bushehr not to treat Kuwaitis with such harshness as to 
bring Kuwait cases into prominence, but at the same time he was 
enjoined not to admit the intervention of the British Political Resident 
on their behalf. Up to 1907 no real settlement had been reached. 

A strong personal friendship of some length of standing existed 
between Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait and Shaikh Khaz^al, the Muhaisin 
Shaikh of Muhammareh ; but its basis, unless it consisted in a cerfain 
similarity in their political position, was not apparent. Frequent visits 
were paid by Shaikh Mubarak to Muhammareh and Pailiyeh. 


Relations with European powers other than Britain, 1904-07. 

After 1904^ an overt interest in Kuwait affairs was not displayed 
by any European power other than Great Britain. In September 19Q4, 
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soon after Captain Knox'^s arrival at Kuwait^ the Shaikh receiYed a com" 
munication from Basrah suggesting that he should profit by the visit of 
certain Eussian ofiicials^ then at Basrah^ to obtain a reconciliation with 
the Turks ; and it was added that the Eussian and French Governments^ 
if the Shaikh consented to receive a Russian and a French Consul at 
Kuwait; would guarantee the arrangements made. The exact source of 
this message; to which Shaikh Mubarak sent a formal and meaningless 
reply, was not discovered. In September 1905 Mr. Bahnson, represent- 
ing the German firm of Wonckhaus and Company in Bahrain, arrived in 
Kuwait to enquire into prospects of trade, but the Shaikh did not allow 
him to remain long. 


Internal affairs of the Kuwait principality, 1904-07* 

Previously to the appointment of a British Political Agent at Kuwait, 
no cognisance at all was taken by the British political authorities of the 
internal affairs of the Kuwait Shaikhdom ; and after that event only 
so much attention was given them as the interest of the British Govern** 
ment in the general prosperity and stability of the Shaikh^ s Govern^ 
ment warranted. It appeared that no one could be more competent than 
Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait to manage his own affairs. 

Two of the sons of Shaikh Mubarak died in 1906, one of them being Dynastic 
Pahad; his youngest. Who two years before had been sent for medical treat- 
ment to India. The establishment of a British dispensary in Kuwait was 
partially due to the solicitude of the Shaikh for the life- of this child. 

Notwithstanding a great increase in the trade of the port the Shaikh Finances, 
enhanced all taxation at Kuwait, and some discontent was occasioned 
thereby. Custom duties, in particular, were augmented ; but care 
continued to be shown for the convenience of merchants, for the 
reception of whose goods a stone warehouse, spacious and secure, was 
provided, and the Customs Department in general, under the 
management of one of the Shaikh^s slaves, appeared to be well adminis- 
tered. Export and import duties by land were likewise increased : 
and in 1907 there were complaints of new and burdensome dues levied 
on the pilgrims of the Kuwait Haj j at their return. The most serious 
grievance of the tax-payer was, howevet, a sudden demand, made in 
January 1907, on the owners of houses in Kuwait town built on land 
which had been provided free by the Shaikh. A large part of the 
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town was included in this category, and here it was required of the 
occupants that they should either pay three-fourths of the value of the 
buildings, when the property would remain their own, or accept one- 
fourth the value from the Shaikh and surrender their houses. Heavy 
taxation was a new feature in the administration of Kuwait, and the 
reasons for resorting to it in a time of exceptional peace and prosperity 
w^ere not altogether clear. In 1906-07 Shaikh Mubarak purchased a new 
steam-yacht at a cost of over a lakh of rupees ; and this, with expenses 
of maintenance, may have accounted in part for the pecuniary difficulties 
which he now began to allege. 

The tribal affairs of the Kuwait principality were ordinarily so well 
managed that nothing was heard of them, and opposition to the wishes of 
Shaikh Mubarak was rare on the part of the tribes subject to his influence. 
Towards the end of February 1907, however, a raid was committed by 
some of the hljman on Arabs living in the desert immediately around 
Kuwait town and depending on the Shaikh'^s protection ; but Mubarak at 
once took steps to revenge the outrage, and the ^Ajman would have 
been attacked in force had they not submitted, promised restitution, and > 
surrendered Muhammad-bin-Hithlain, one of their principal Shaikhs, who 
was then imprisoned at Kuvrait. A levy of the inhabitants for military 
service against the ^Ajman and also, on another occasion, for the collection 
of Zakat from various Bedouin tribes, caused considerable dissatisfaction 
against the Shaikh in the town of Kuwait. 


ANNEUXRE NO. 3.— AGEEEMENT BY THE SHAIKH Oi 
KUWAIT REGARDING THE NON-RECEPTION OP FOR- 
EIGN REPRESENTATIVES AND THE NON-CESbION 
OP TERRITORY TO FOREIGN POWERS OR SUBJECTS, 
2SRD JANUARY 1899. 


The object of writing this lawful and honourable bond is that 
it is hereby covenanted and agreed between Lieutenant- Colonel Malcolm 
John Meade, I.S.C., Her Britannic Majesty^s Political Resident, on 
behalf of the British Q overnment on the one part, and Sheikh Mubarak- 
bin-Sheikh Subah, Sheikh of Koweit, on the other part, that the said 
Sheuih Mubarak-bin-Sheikh Subah of his own free will and desire does 
hereby pledge and bind himself, his heirs and successors not to receive 
the Agent or Representative of any Power or Government at Koweit, or 
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at any other place within the limits of his territory^ without the pre\uous 
sanction of the British Government ; and he further binds himself^ his 
heirs and successors not to cede^ sell, lease^ mortgage^ or give for occupa- 
tion or for any other purpose any portion of his territory to the Govern- 
ment or subjects of any other Power without the previous consent of 
Her Majesty^s Government for these purposes. This engagement also to 
extend to any j)ortion of the territory of the said Sheikh Mubarak^ which 
may now be in the possession of the subjects of any other Government. 

In token of the conclusion of this lawful and honourable bond^ 
Lieutenant*Colonel Malcolm John Meade^ I.S.C.^ Her Britannic 
Majesty's Political Resident in the Persian Gulf^ and Sheikh Mubarak- 
bin-Sheikh Subah^ the former on behalf of the British Government and 
the latter on behalf of himself^ his heirs and successors do each, in the 
presence of witnesses, affix their signatures on this, the tenth day of 
Ramazan 1316, corresponding with the twenty-third day of January 
1899. 

(Sd.) M. J. MEADE, MUBARAK-AL-SUBAH. 

Political Resident in the 

Persian Qulf\ (L.S.) 


Witnesses. 


(Sd.) E. WICKHAM HORE, 
Captain, I.M*S, 

(Sd.) J. CALCOTT GASKIN. 


MUHAMhEAD RAHIM BIN 
ABDUL NEBI SAFFER. 
(L.S.) 


Letter accompanying the execution of the above Agreement. 

Dated the 23rd January 1899. 

From — Lieutenand-Coloisel M. J. Meade, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, 

To— S heikh Mubaeak-bih-Sdbah, Sheikh of Koweit. 

After compliments. — In view of the signing to-day of the agreement, 
so happily concluded between you. Sheikh Mubarak-bin-Subah, on behalf 
of yourself, your heirs and successors, on the one part, and myself, on 
behalf of Her Britannic Majesty^s Government, I now assure you, as 
Sheikh of Koweit, of the good offices of the British Government towards 
you, your heirs and successors as long as you, yomr heirs and successors 
scrupulously and faithfully observe the conditions of the said bond. 
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The three copies of the bond will be sent to India to be ratified by 
His Excellency Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Her Imperial Majesty^s 
Viceroy and Governor- General in Council^ and^ on their retiirn^ one copy, 
duly ratified^ will be conveyed to you, when I will take measures to send 
you, as ag'reed, a sum of Rs. 15,000 from the Bushire Treasury. A most 
important condition of the execution of this agreement is that it is to be 
kept absolutely secret, and not divulged or made public in any way 
without the previous consent of the British Government. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

HISTORY OF NAJD OR CENTRAL ARABIA.^ 

The Wahhabi movement. 

The present era of Central Arabian history began with the rise of 
Wahhabism^ by which the course of events in Najd has since been largely 
determined. Consequently^ in dealing with the era^ it is necessary first of 
all to enquire into the origin of Wahhabism. 

Concerning the founder of the Wahhabi sect, though he lived only 
a century and a half ago, and though general attention was early 
drawn to his proceedings by their political results, few authentic details 
have been preserved and the extant information is conflicting. It is agreed 
that he came of the Bani Tamim, a solid agricultural tribe of Najd, 
and 1691 is given as the year of his birth ; but the honour of having been 
his birthplace is contested by the southern town of Hautah and the village 
of ''Ayainah in Wadi Hanifah. Even his name is doubtful ; by some it 
is said that he was called Abdul Wahhab, by others that this was his 
patronymic, and that he himself was Muhammad-bin- Abdul Wahhab-bin- 
Sulaiman. He studied abroad at Basrah, at Damascus, and perhaps 
elsewhere ; but finally he returned to his native country, where, about the 
year 174^, he began to exj)ound and inculcate the doctrines which he had 
evolved during his years of study. According to the account which 
represents ^Ayainah as his native place, it was there that he began 
his public mission and there that he met, after a time, with opposition 

* The followiiig are the principal authorities for the history of Najd: Corahcez 
Sistoif^e des Wahahis, 1810 ; Sadleir’s Diary of a Journey across Arabia in 18199 
published 1866 ; Mengin's Mistoire de VJ^gy'pie sous le gouvernement de Mohammed 
Aly, 1823 (not obtained by the present writer) ; Burckhardt's Materials for ct 
History of the Wahahys, 1831; Brydges’ Brief History of the Wahaulyj 1834; 
Bombay Selections XXIVt The Persian (Julf, 1856 ; Palgrave*s< JXarratite of a 
Year's Journey through Central and Pastern Arabia, 1862-63, published in 1865 ; 
Colonel L. Felly’s Heport on a Journey to the Wahabee Capital of Riyadh, 1866 ; 
Colonel E. Boss’s Memoir on Hejd, in the Persian Gulf Administration Keport £ot 
1879-80 ; Mr. 0. M. Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1888 ; Baron E. Nolde’s 
Reise nach Innerarabien, 1895 ; and Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s Precis of Nejd Affairs, 
1804-1904, printed in 1904, The writings of Mr. C. Huber also contain some historical 
information regarding Najd. 


The founder 
of 'Wahha- 
bism. 
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Wahhabism 
in its religi- 
ous or origi- 
nal aspect. 


, Wahhabism 
in its political 
or secondary 
aspect. 


which obliged him to transfer the scene of his activities to the neighbour- 
ing town of Darahyah ; but all authorities concur in stating that his 
later and more influential years were passed at Dara^iyah. H e is said to 
have been married twenty times and to have had eighteen children. The 
l^th of June 1787 is mentioned as the day of his death. 

Wahhabism was at first a pruely religious movement; afterwards^ 
through force of circumstances^ it acquired a secular and political 
character. In the beginning it was a reformation of Mnhammadan 
doctrine and practice^ inspired by the ideal of a retuim to the pristine pui'ity 
of Islam^ and took the form chiefly of a protest against superstition and 
luxury in the Muhammadan world. That the Wahhabi belief^ if tried 
by the standard of the Quran and the best accredited traditions of Islam^ 
will be found strictly orthodox seems to be generally admitted ; and the 
difference between the true Wahhabi and the ordinary Muhammadan 
appears to he due to the declension of the latter from the spirit 
of his own religion rather than to any eccentricity on the part of the 
former. 

The adhesion of numbers of converts to the reformed faith in Central 
Arabia^ together with the failure of that faith to find acceptance elsewhere, 
soon invested the movement in Najd with a political, a national, and even 
a military importance. Community of belief first paved the way for sub- 
mission to a common administrative authority ; by this authority indivi- 
duals were compelled to obey the law and warring townships and districts 
were welded together into a solid and well-ordered principality ; and, once 
internal unity had been established, a militant enthusiasm for the propaga- 
tion of their religious principles abroad, not unmingled perhaps with a 
patriotic desire to cast off the hegemony of the Red Sea districts of Hijaz 
and Yaman, awoke in the hearts of the people. For the sharp conflicts 
between the Wahhabis and their neighbours which soon began, and 
which oontinued so long as the Wahhabis retained their religious fervour, 
neither party can be held solely responsible. The Wahhabis on their 
part displayed great intolerance, especially towards the Tm'ks, whose 
morals they regarded as lax and non-Muhammadan ; while their opponents, 
conscious of the logical soundness of Wahhabi doctrine and exasperated 
by the pharisaism of Wahhabi virtue, had recourse to calumnies and 
misrepresentations. The result was that each side virtually placed -the 
other outside the pale of Islam, and that the Wahhabis, who were the 
more warlike, declared the lives and property of their antagonists to have 
been forfeited by religious infidelity and applied themselves to execute the 
sentence. On the one hand it must be admitted that the opposition to 
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the Wbaliabis pi’oceeded larg’ely from persons, such as the Shaiifs of 
Makkah, whose pecuniary interests the discouragement of honours paid 
to the memories and tombs of the illustrious dead threatened to affect ; 
and, on the other, that the common herd of Wahhabis, while they did 
not understand the higher principles at issue but rather dwelt with narrow- 
minded comj)lacency on such details as the prohibition of gold and silk 
attire, of rosaries, and of tobacco, revelled in the pillage and plunder which 
the punishment of the unbelievers rendered lawful and even obligatory. 
With Christians and Jews the early Wahhabis did not come much in 
contact ; but their feelings towards such a];)pear to have been much less 
bitter than towards those whom they regarded as false jMuhammadans. 

These preliminary observations will be illustrated by the history 
which follows of the Wahhabi power in ISTajd, 


MUHAMMAD-BIN-SA^CtD, before 1765. 


The first secular chief to adopt Wahhabi principles, and to bring his 
policy and administration into harmony with them, was Muhammad- 
bin-Sa-’ud, Shaikh of DaiViyah, in whose town and under whose protec- 
tion the reformer Muhammad or ^ Abdul Wahhab lived during the ] at el- 
and most active part of his career. Muhammad-bin-Sa'^ud belonged to a 
family, known as the A1 Maqran, of the Misalikh section of the Wald 
•^Ali division of the Anizah tribe; and from the name of his father was 
derived the alternative family name of A1 Sa'^ud, which has been trans- 
mitted to his descendants, and in virtue of which the Wahhabi Amir is 
to the present day called Ibn-Sa'ud, in contradistinction to ^‘‘Ibii'* 
Rashid,'*' the Amir for the time being of Jabal Shammar. At the time 
of his adopting Wahhabi beliefs ?duhammad-bin-Sa^ud was at feud with 
Daham-bin-Daus, Shaikh of the neighbouring town of Riyadh : and the 
strength which Wahhabism gave to his cause enabled him to break the 
power of this rival, whom he at first reduced to the position of a tributary. 
He also carried his arms into the eastern province of Hasa ; but against 
the Bani Khalid Shaikhs, who for about a century had been predominant 
in that region, he failed to obtain any success.* 

* According to another account however, Muhammad, though he achieved the 
uuification of a great part of Central Arabia, including possibly Jabal Shammar, made it 
his maxim ^^not to undermine the cliff, *’ or, in other words, not to provoke neighbour- 
ing powe s of dangerous strength. If so, his policy of caution and restraint must very 
soon have been abandoned by his successor for one of aggression. 
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Assassination 
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1792—1802. 


^ABDUL ^AZlZ-BIN-MUHAMMAD. 

1765-1803. 

Muhammad was succeeded on his death hy his son ^ Abdul ^Aziz, 
who had frequently commanded the Wahhabi forces in the field, and who 
had taken in marriage a daughter of the reformer Muhammad or ^ Abdul 
Wahhab. 


Affairs in Najd, 1765-1803, 

On his accession to power ^Abdul ^Aziz delegated the duty of direct- 
ing military operations to his son Sa'ud, who conducted them on the 
whole with striking success. 

Riyadh, already made tributary, was finally reduced in 177^, the 
Shaikh Daham-bin-Daus taking refuge in H asa, and was incorporated 
with the Wahhabi dominions. 

The histories of the time contain no further notice of events in Najd 
until they mention the assassination of ^ Abdul “^Aziz, which took place 
at Dara’iyah on a date variously given as the 4th of October and the 12th 
of November 1 808. The scene of this deed was a public mosque at the 
time of evening prayer, and the perpetrator was a Persian Saiyid,* whose 
relations the Wahhabis had murdered. The assassin was immediately 
put to death. ■’Abdul ’Aziz had attained, it is said, the age of 82 years. 


Operations of the Wahhabis in Western Arabia, 1765-1803. 

A strong outward movement of the W ahhabis, zealous to propagate 
their doctrines, had now begun ; and in no direction was their pressure 
more severely felt than in the Turkish districts of the Red Sea basin. 

In 1792 or 1793 hostilities broke out between the Wahhabi Amir and 
Gbalib, Sharif of Makkah, whose religious and political views were 
naturally irreconcilable with theirs ; and the war continued for several 
years in the form of desultory raids and counter-raids by the tribes 

Corancez {Histoire des Wahabis) is more explicit- He says that the assassin, who 
used a dagger, was a Rurdish dervish and had taken service with 'Abdul ’Aziz on 
purpose to kill him, three of his own sons having been slain by Wahhabis at the sack 
of Karbala in 1801. 
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dependent upon either. At one time Ghalib had the adyantage, and 
during a whole year he held possession of the desert village of Sha^arah 
in Najd ; but again he narrowly escaped being surrounded by the 
Wahhabis and escaped, with a few followers only, to Bishah. In 1799 
Sa^ud, the son of the Wahhabi Amir, came to Makkah on pilgrim- 
age with a large number of armed followers, and in the next year he 
repeated the visit : in the light of later events both of these journeys 
should perhaps be regarded as military reconnaissances. In 1801 the 
tribes in the vicinity of Taif fell under the influence of the Wahhabis 
and were placed by the Amir in charge of a Bedouin Shaikh ^Othman- 
al-Madhaifah, who was a brother-inJaw of the Sharif Ghalib but had been 
for several years at enmity with him. 

In 1802 Taif itself, the Garden of Makkah/' situated only a 
couple of days' journey to the east of the Holy City, was taken by 
'Othman ; the inhabitants, including even children, were mercilessly 
put to the sword ; and, before the end of the year, the harbour of 
Qunfidah also, on the Bed Sea coast, was lost by the Sharif to the 
Wahhabis. 

In April or May 180^, after a defence of two or three months’ 
duration, Makkah succumbed to a loose investment by the Wahhabi 
forces which had reduced the inhabitants to great straits for food and 
drinkable water, and Sa'ud took possession of the city. During their 
stay in Makkah, which was not long, the Wahhabis behaved with con* 
siderable moderation ; but tombs forming objects of pilgrimage were 
razed to the ground ; a Wahhabi reformation of manners and morals 
was instituted ; and, before the departure of the army, a Wahhabi 
governor was installed in the person of 'Abdul Ma'in, a brother of the 
Sharif Ghalib. Ghalib himself, when he found the surrender of Makkah 
to be inevitable, had slipped away to Jiddah on the sea, and thither 
the Wahhabis followed him, but they were unable to storm the fortifi- 
cations and after eleven days gave up the attempt. The bulk of the 
Harb tribe, however, who had hitherto opposed them, now made sub- 
mission, and Yanb5' on the coast submitted ; but Madinah, though 
beleaguered, still held out, and dysentery had begun in the invaders' 
camp. 

In July 1808, the bulk of the Wahhabi forces having 
then returned to Najd, Ghalib came back from Jiddah, obtained the 
surrender of two small Wahhabi garrisons that had been left behind in 
Makkah, and resumed the government of the town ; but a little later 
he' submitted to the Wahhabi ruler and was granted favourable terms. 


Capture of 
Taif and 
Qunfidah 
by the 
Wahhabis, 
1802-03. 


Capture of 
Makkab by 
the Wahhabis, 
1803. 


Peace and 
restoration of 
the Sharif of 
Makkab, 
1803. 
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He was oob firmed in possession of his revenues and political influence^ 
and lie was exempted, along with the whole population of Makkah, from 
paying tribute to the Amir. On his part he agreed to take no customs 
duty at Jiddah from true^Wahhabis. 


Operations of the Wahhabis in Eastern Arabia, 1765-1803. 

Seriously occupied as the attention of the Wahhabis must have been 
in the littoral districts of the Bed Sea^ their energy and resources were 
at this time such as to permit of a simultaneous and hardly inferior 
display of activity along the whole Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, 
where their cause made considerable progress. 

During the period from 1793 to 1795, while the British Factory from 
Basrah was temporarily established at Kuwait, frequent demonstrations 
and one more or less serious attack were made upon the town by the 
Wahhabis, but here they gained no success ; some details of these 
hostilities are given in the history of the Kuwait principality. In 
regard to the nature of the relations subsisting between the British 
rej)resentatives at Kuwait and the Wahhabi Amir there is some doubt ; 
for on the one hand it is stated that presents were regularly sent to the 
Amir, who in return ^ protected the British deseii: mail to Europe, and on 
the other it is alleged that the Factory once helped the people 
of Kuwait to repel a Wahhabi attack, after which ^Abdul ^AzTz showed 
unmistakable signs of resentment. In 1798-99, and again in 1802, 
Turkish expeditionfe against the Wahhabis marched, as will be shown 
further on, through Kuwait territory. 

The province of Hasa, reduced for the first time in 1792/ was finally 
conquered by the Wahhabis in 1795, when it was placed under Wahhabi 
governors and religious instructors. Hasa thus came to form a base in 
Eastern Arabia for the wider extension of Wahhabi influence ; and a few 
years after, as we shall see in a later paragraph, it became the first battle- 
ground of the Wahhabi and the Turk. 

Established in Hasa, the Wahhabis soon began to exert an influence 
on Bahrain affairs ; and it was largely through their aid that as related 
in the history of Bahrain, the 'Atbi rulers of the principality were able 

^ According to Oorancez (page 50) tke ^niir undertook to protect the British mail 
only so long as he skoaH be at p-‘\3e wUh th3 Pashi of Bayhiai. bub o ice p.ib a man 
to death for tampering with it. 
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to prevent Saiyid Sultan of Masqat from obtaining a permanent footing 
in the islands. In 1803 Salmto-bin- Ahmad, Shaikh of Bahrain, appears 
to have visited the Wahhabi Amir with a sum which he offered as 
tribute, but the payment was excused. 

It was also from Hasa that a Wahhabi force commanded by Hariq, 
a Nubian slave, proceeded to the Baraimi Oasis, which they seized and 
occupied with a view to future action against Trucial ^Oman and the ’Oman 
Sultanate : the particulars of their operations on this side are given in the 
histories of the regions mentioned. By the middle of 1802- W ahhabi influ- 
ence extended along the whole coast from the neighbourhood of Kuwait to 
Dibah; and in 1803, in consequence of help lent by Saiyid Sultan of 
.Masqat to their enemy the Sharif of Makkah, the Wahhabis declared 
war against ’ Omto and, by compelling the ^Utub of Kuwait and Bahrain 
and the Qawasim of Ras-al-Khaimah to take the sea against him, 
reduced the Saiyid to serious straits ; but peace was made on condition 
that tribute of $12,000 a year should be paid by the ruler of Masqat 
to the Wahhabi Amir and that a Wahhabi political representative should 
be received by him at his capital. This peace was almost immediately 
violated by the Wahhabis, whose object seemed to be the complete 
subjection of ’ Omto by an invasion; but news of the assassination of 
the Amir ^ Abdul ^Aziz, received at the end of the year, obliged them to 
suspend their proceedings fora time. Meanwhile Saiyid Badar, who 
ultimately succeeded Saiyid Sultan at Masqat, had left ’Oman and joined 
himself to the W ahhabis. 


Aggressions of the Wahhabis on Turkish ’ Iraq, 1765-1803, 


So early as 1784 the proceedings of the Wahhabis had begun to 
cause alarm to the Turkish rulers of ’Iraq, and during the next ten 
years the danger from them steadily increased ; their attacks, being 
made suddenly at unexpected points, were often successful ; and the 
^^ease with which the' Wahhabis assembled a force, and the rapidity 
"with which that force marched, when assembled, astonished and 
" confounded the slowly moving Ottoman.” The open country and the 
villages and smaller towns on the western borders of ’ Iraq became a 
prey to Wahhabi depredations, especially towards the lower end of 
the province near Basrah ; and in some cases, in default of that protection 

76 
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whieli the Pashaliq of Baghdad \Yas unable to afford, the inhabit- 
ants paid blackmail to the Wahhabis. The power of the Bani Khalid 
tribe, who might otherwise have served as a partial bulwark against these 
assaults, was broken by the Wahhabis in their conquest of Hasa between 
the years 179;i and 1795 ; and from that time onward the necessity of steps 
by the Porte, if they cared at all for the security of their own 
dominions, was evident. The intrigues of the Sharif of Makkah and the 
complaints of Persian and other pilgrims, w^ho now underwent consider- 
able extortion on the journey across Arabia, also operated to incite 
the Turks to action. 


First Tuikish 
expedition 
against the 
Wahhsbif', 
1798-99. 


For two or three years the Porte were unable to induce their 
representative at Baghdad, albeit he was none other than the once able 
and energetic Sulaiman Pasha, to undertake an expedition against the 
Wahhabis; but at length in 1798, when even the town HiUah had 
begun to suffer from Wahhabi annoyance, he allowed his objections, 
which were probably of a personal and pecuniary nature, to be overcome. 
The Pasha raised and equipped a force of about 5,000 Turkish 
troops, with an imposing but not very effective train of artillery, to which 
was added later a contingent of twice the strength drawn from the Sham- 
max, Dhafir and Muntafik tribes ; and the regular part of this force, which 
in September 1798 was encamped on the right bank of the Tigris at 
Baghdad, appears to have reached Basrah by the beginning of December. 
The whole expedition was under the command of ^Ali Pasha, the Kehiyah 
or steward of Sulaiman Pasha, a Georgian slave, but married to his 
master^s daughter ; this individual has been described by one who knew 
him* as ignorant, bigoted, hascible, obstinate, ill-mannered and brutal;’' 
and his lack of military knowledge and his absurd and haughty treatment 
of the chiefs of the tribal contingent, on whom he had largely to rely, 
caused the failure of the expedition to be predicted by many before 
it had even started. The objective of the force w’^as the Wahhabi 
capital of Dara^iyah, and it was determined to proceed thither by the 
circuitous but otherwise eligible route of Hasa, that Oasis being reduced 
on the way. 


From Basrah ^Ali Pasha marched by land to the Hasa Oasis, where 
he secured all the W ahhabi posts except the Kut of Hof uf and Qasr 
Sahud at Mnharraz ; hut, these having held out for more than two 
months against his languid attacks and unskilful bombardments, he 
desisted from the siege and, on the advice of his Arab associates. 


* H. J. Bxydges ; but Mr. Manesty considerel him a bra^e and enterprising 
young man.” 
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among whom Muhammad Baigj the most important^ was suspected 
of correspondence with the Wahhabis^ marched again for Basrah 
His way was barred at Thaj in W adi-al-Miyah by Sa'nd^ son of the 
\\ ahhabi Amir, and the armies remained halted opposite to each other 
for three days^ during which neither ventured to attack the other in 
force. A truce for six years between the W ahhabis and the Pashaliq 
was then arranged, in May 1799 ; and, to obtain ratification of the same, a 
Wahhabi envoy returned with the Kehiyah to Baghdad. Meanwhile Sa^ud 
visited Hasa ; rewarded the garrisons of Kut-al-Hofuf and Qasr Sahud ; and 
punished those who had submitted to the Turks in the usual Wahhabi 
manner, by wholesale confiscation of their property. Matters between 
the Pasha and the Amir were eventually adjusted at Baghdad, but 
not without some extraordinary displays of arrogance on the part of 
the Wahhabi delegate.* 

The chief result of this ill-managed expedition was to inspire 
the Wahhabis with contempt for the Turkish troops, and in these 
circumstances it is no matter for surprise that the truce was, after 
the first, but indifferently observed by the Wahhabis ; nor were 
they entirely without excuse, for presently a Persian pilgrim 
caravan, escorted by a Wahhabi guard, was attacked and oltindered 
between Hillah and Najaf by local Arabs whom it was the duty of the 
Turks to restrain. Roving bands of plunderers now appeared again in the 
vicinity of Basrah; and at length, in 1801 a crowning humiliation 
at the hands of the Wahhabis overtook Sulaiman Pasha, which 
shortened his days, spread a gloom over the Muhammadan world, 
and elated to a high degree the character and confidence of the 
sectaries 

On the morning of the 18th of Zul Hijjeh, corresponding apparently Sack of 
to Wednesday the 20th of April 1801, a Wahhabi host suddenly 
appeared before Karbala, which at the time was partially deserted in bis, 20tii 
consequence of a pilgrimage to Najaf, — a circumstance that doubtless 180L 

had not escaped the observation of the enemy. The strength of the 
invaders on this occasion has been estimated by more than one authority 
at not less than 6,000 camels, mostly carrying two men. After halting 
and pitching a small camp in the gardens on the west side of the town, 
and after detaching two bodies which took up positions to the north and 
south, the Wahhabis proceeded to attack a gate opposite the Khaimahgah 

^ A ludicrous scene which occurred at the Wahhabi envoy’s first reception by the 
Pasha is well described by Sir H. J. Brydges, vfho was an eye-witnsas ; see his 
Wahauby, pages 23-27. 

76 a 
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from a caravansavai byu'hicli it was adjoined and before long tbeir guns* 
effected a breach in the town wall. The Naqib, Saiyid Murtaza, and 
the civil governor, Mulla ^Umr, then fled by another gate, and a genera] 
same qui ^peut of the inhabitants ensued, while the \Yahhabis made 
straight for the shrine of the Imam Husain, the adoration offered at 
which was particularly obnoxious to their principles. In the comae oft he 
dav the Wahhabis wi’ecked and plundered the tomb to the best of their 
ability, destroying about half of the gilded copper dome ; and they also 
thoroughly scoured the streets, except in the quarter of the tomb of 
^Abbas, pillaging the houses and slaying every male inhabitant whom 
they met. In the late afternoon they withdrew again from the town 
and disappeared into the desert, taking with them, it is said, about 
200 camel loads of the sacred treasm'e and of other spoil, besides 
many prisoners. The whole tragedy was the work of only eight 
hom’s. 

The number of the inhabitants of Karbala massacred on this fearful 
day was at first supposed to be about .8,000, but subsequent enquiry showed 
that it was even greater and exceeded 5,000, of whom some 500 fell within 
the precincts of the Imam Husain’s tomb. The Wahhabis, it has been 
stated, lost not a single man. Much distress existed during the whole 
year following among the survivors of the massacre, but some relief 
was administered by Mr. Harford Jones (afterwards Sir H. J. Brydges), 
Kesident at Baghdad, on account of the Hon’ble East India Company j 
and a fund subscribed by Persians for the ransom of prisoners was also 
managed entirely by the British Resident, through whose effoi’ts over 200 
captives were released and sent, at their own desire, to Persia. 

After their retirement from Karbala the Wahhabis attacked Najaf, 
but were repulsed, and raided settlements upon the Shatt-al-’Arab 
near Basrah, from which, however, they were driven out by the people 
of Zubair. 

Second expe- The position of Sulaiman Pasha after this affair was critical ; for, 
^ks ayw . though the Porte had not themselves the means of removing him from 
the Wahha- his government, it was not impossible that the Shah of Persia, whose 
subjects were the principal sufferers, might take effectual action against 
him and demand compensation for all losses sustained, including the 
damage done to the great Shi’ah shrine. To guard against a disaster at 
Najaf similar to that which had befallen Karbala, the treasures of the 


'* So one account clearly implies, bnt the WahhShis did not take artillery with 
them. 
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shrine of ''Ali were removed temporarily, it is said, to tbe tomb of 
Imam Musa at Kadhimain near Baghdad ; and, to placate the indignant 
sovereigns of Turkey and Persia, Sulaiman Pasha once more set on foot 
an expedition, largely tribal in its composition, against Dara'^iyah. 
This force was commanded by Thuwaini, chief Shaikh of the Muntafik, 
and included contingents from the Dhafir, Shammar and Ka^ab tribes, 
as well as from the Muntafik ; but, like the expedition under ■’Ali Pasha, 
it ended in disaster. During a halt at the wells of Subaihij^ah, 
SO miles south of Kuwait, the commander Thuwaini was murdered 
by a slave ; Sa'^ud, the Wahhabi, approached ; and the whole force 
dispersed in confusion. The non-Bedouin portion, unable to find their 
way in the desert and dying of thirst, mostly surrendered to the 
Wahhabis, and those who had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the 
more fanatical tribes of Southern Najd, such as the Qahtan and the 
'Ataibah, were put to death in cold blood. Broken down by these 
accumulated misfortunes, Sulaimto Pasha expired on the 7th of 
August 1802. 

The general supineness of the Turks in face of the serious provoca- 
tions which they received from the Wahhabis is only intelligible in 
connection with their situation in Europe, which from 1768 to 1808 was 
continuously grave, at first by reason of foreign wars and later from 
internal causes. * 


* In 1768 the Sultan Mustafa III unadvisedly declared war by land and se^ 
against Catharine of Russia ; the Russians occupied the Crimea ; and further losses to 
Turkey were only averted by an armistice, dmdng which the partition of Poland took 
place. In 1773 war broke out afresh and continued till the peace of Kutchak Kainar- 
dji in 1 774, hy which the Crimea was made independent of Turkey, while Azoff, Kertch 
and Kinhurn became Russian possessions. In 1783 Catharine definitely annexed the 
Crimea to Russia ; and in 1788 Austria and Russia made a joint attack on Turkey 
with the object of spoliation. In 1791 tbe Russian armies crossed the Danube ; and in 
1792 the treaty of Jassy transferred Tiflis and the country between the Crimea and 
the Dniester from Turkey to Russia. After th acc^c*?sion of Paul, Russia and 
Turkey stood for a short time on the same side, as members of the second coalition 
against Napoleon who had invaded the Turkish Province of Egypt in 1798 ; hut 
mutinous J anissaries, insubordinate provincial governors, and disaffected Christian 
stibjeots soon brought the Turkish Empire to the verge of dissolution. In 1801 
Servia revolted, at first against the tyranny of the Janissaries, hvit ultimately against 
Tuikish rule; in 1805 Turkey, now allied with France, was again attacked, hut 
languidly, hy Russia, and later a British naval force operated against Constantinople ; in 
1807 the Janissaries deposed the Sultan Salim III. Under Mahmud TI, who 
reigned from 1808 to 1839, this ebb of the Turkish fortunes was partially stemmed, 
(See footnote on page 1100). 
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SA’CD-BIN-’ABDUL 'AZiZ. 
J 803-14. 


Personality 
»f Sa’ud. 


Sa-iid, whose succession to the Amirship on the death of his father 
seems to have been unopposed, perhaps because he had been nominated by 
^ Abdul ^Aziz in his lifetime^ was a good specimen of the Wahhabi chiefs 
and the administration in his day was typical of Wahhabi methods; a 
glance at his personality and system of goverment will therefore not be 
out of place. * 

Sa'ud was handsome, even among his own family ; he wore a beard 
of more than usual length, and so heavy was the growth of hair on his 
upper lip that it earned for him the sobriquet of Abu Shuwarib or the 
Mustachioed^''; his voice was sonorous^ sweet, and persuasive. His 
knowledge of Muhammadan law was intimate; in power to apply it 
to actual cases he was not surpassed by any of the professional students 
of his own country ; and his Justice was as much applauded as his severity 
was feared. The strength of Sa'^ud^s domestic afEections, his sincerity 
of mind, his fidelity to his friends and the reliability of his word were 
Unquestioned ; but he was intolerant, especially of deceit, and somewhat 
choleric in disposition In dress he was simple, in manner unassuming ; 
cts a ruler he was accessible in public audience ; he avoided all ceremonial 
and instead maintained the dignity of his position by a princely hospi- 
tality. In personal and family expenditure Sa^ud was frugal ; by some 
he was accused of avarice, especially after the plunder of Karbala and the 
towns of Hijaz had whetted — as was supposed — his desire for wealth ; 
and the rigour of his fines and confi:Scations has been attributed to 
interested motives as well as to zeal for the law. His only extrava* 
gance was^in horseflesh, and he owned the finest mares in Arabia ; three or 
four hundred he kept at Dara^iyah and others in Hasa, where lucerne 
was abundant. He was also well provided with the best riding camels. 
Sa ud is said to have fought by his father^s side in battle at the early age 
of twelve years, and in his youth he bore a not undistinguished part in the 
exploits of the W ahhabi armies, many of which he commanded ; but after 
his accession he avoided exposing himself in the field, and doubts of his 

The priocipal authority here is of course Burckhardt, in the existence of whose 
master y and con-vincing Materials for a History of the Wahabys students interested 
in the subject are indeed fortunate. 
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personal courage came to be entertained. For several years after his 
father^s assassination he wore a secret coat of mail ; dming his visits 
to Makkah he caused himself to be surrounded by extraordinary 
precautions ; at Dara^iyah he seldom left his house except on Fridays ; and 
throughout his reign a private interview with him was difficult to obtain. 
He showed some distrust of his brothers, and he allowed no power to his 
sons except the eldest, ’Abdullah ; but he made much use of his sons 
in his military enterprises. 

The position of Sa^ud was never that of an absolute or arbitrary 
monarch ; it was rather that of a great Arab Shaikh, ruling by influence, 
whose subordinate allies and subjects possessed a large degree of local 
freedom, and even rights, that he could not with safety invade. The author- 
ity of the Amir was superior to all others but, only because he was recognised 
as the visible embodiment of the Wahhabi principle ; and the people, 
for this reason, submitted voluntarily to his guidance. The Amir was 
careful to maintain, so far as possible, the hereditary power of families 
devoted to the Wahhabi cause, but of those which were not loyal he 
destroyed the influence by removing their chiefs to Dara’iyah and 
substituting strangers in their place at home. In most cases new appoint- 
ments to positions of authority were made by local election, the result 
of which the Amir merely confirmed. The Wahhabi dominions were 
divided into districts of which the principal, in the time of Sa^ud, were 
^Aridh-cw;?^-Hasa, Qasim, Jabal Shammar, the Haramain Makkah 
and Madinah), Hijaz (in the Bedouin aeceptation of the hilly country to 
the south of Taif), and Yaman : Bahrain, Qatar and ^Oman hardly, perhaps, 
formed regular districts. The executive government in each division, 
except in 'Aridh-c«^^-Hasa which contained the capital and was kept 
by Sa^ud in his own hands, was carried on by officials, generally no 
doubt — as in the case of the Sharif Ghalib of INlakkah — influential 
hereditary chiefs ; and the principal duties of these executive governors 
were, besides political vigilance in their charges, to attend to the 
collection of the revenue and to furnish such military contingents as the 
central government might require. In matters of law and justice^ 
however, the authorities were not the executive governors but Qadbis, 
carefully selected and sent down to tbe divisions from Dara’iyah ; and 
from these, as from the governors, an appeal seems to have lain in all cases 
to the Amir. In time of peace the Amir relied largely on the advice of 
the family of the founder of Wahhabism, known as the Aulad-ash- 
Shaikh ”, who seem to have formed in fact a sort of standing but 
informal council of state. 


General ad- 
ministration 
of the Wah- 
habi Amir, 
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Giviliaing 
tondoncy r»t 
home of the 
Wahhabi 
government. 


Religious 
aspects of 
the adminis- 
tration. 


The tendency of the Wahhabi government in Najd, in comparison at 
least with the system or no-system which had preceded it, was essentially 
civilising. Among the principal objects kept in view were the establish- 
ment of law and order, the suppression of local wars and private feuds, and 
the substitution for the latter of state-in fiicted punishments and state-award- 
ed compensation j and considerable severity was used in the prosecution of 
these aims with the result that Arab license, though far from being 
abolished, w^as tempered and held in check. Local responsibility for the 
prevention of crime, especially robbery, was very strictly enforced ; and 
punishment was even inflicted on bystanders who failed to interfere in 
personal affrays. By discouraging facility of divorce the W ahhabi Amir 
sought to raise the level of morality among his subjects. A great part 
of the new system was repalsive to the Bedouins, who had been accustomed 
to live by plunder j and the innovation of disregarding, in the case of 
criminals, the ancient principles of tribal protection or sanctuary must 
at first have been regarded with consternation.* The seemity established 
by the Wahhabi ruler was, however, appreciated by the non-nomadic 
population, though these too had their grievances ; and, on the whole, 
public opinion appears to have supported the Amir in most of his reforms. 
Punishments were severe, but generally took the form of fines beneficial 
to the treasury ; the death penalty however, though rare, was not 
unknown, and was inflicted in cases of homicide committed with a danger- 
ous weapon. For men of position the gravest penalty w^as shaving of 
the beard, and enormous fines were sometimes paid in order to escape 
this last extremity of degradation. 

The administration was characterised by less of religious austerity 
than might have been expected from the principles of those by whom 
it was conducted. After the first few years it was not attempted, 
even in Najd, to prevent the smoking of tobacco in private ; and after 
1810 , an effort that had been made to avoid communication with heretics 
having been abandoned as impracticable, commercial intercourse with 'Iraq 
and Syria was gradually resumed. The punctual and regular observance 
of the fixed prayers was however enforced, when necessary, by beating 
with sticks. The commercial policy of Sa'ud was liberal ; and, though 
usury was forbidden, he did not interfere with speculators who bought 
cheap and held up their stocks, even in times of scarcity, for a rise in 
prices. 


* For the rales of tribal protection, see Felly *s Journey to the Wahahee Capital 
of Riyadh^ Appendix XIII. 
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The financial arrangements of the Wahhabi government were simple Financial 
and effective. The state domains were the principal source of revenue ; the^Wab- 
they consisted chiefly of the confiscated lands of rebels and other ^abis. 
ofEenders_, leased in many instances to the original owners on a rent of 
one-half or one-third of the produce ; and they were very extensive^ 
embracing in Oasim^ for instance^ almost all the cultivated ground of 
the district. Another principal item of revenue was Zakat or tribute; 
literally alms/^ taken from many classes and professions in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the Quran ; under this head unirrigated 
cultivation was assessed at one-tenth and irrigated at one- twentieth 
of the actual produce; and merchants were taxed at the rate of per 
cent, upon their capital, the amount of which they Avere required to 
declare on oath. One- fifth of the booty taken from heretics was 
appropriated to public purposes, the remainder being divided among the 
troops by whom it was captured; and in the early days of the Wahhabi 
power, when wars were being waged simultaneously in Hijaz and 
Yaman, in Mraq, and on the Persian Gulf littoral, this must have been 
a productive source of income. Ordinary miscellaneous fines also brought 
something into the treasury, and from the Bedouins were taken in kind, 
viz., in horses, camels, and sheep. 

The whole of this iwenue, with the exception of the Bedouin Zakat, 
which was paid to the Wahhabi Amir direct and retained by him 
for his personal expenditure, was collected with elaborate precautions 
against fraud and extortion and deposited in the Bait-al-Mal or treasury 
which existed in each administrative district ; and of the amounts received 
at each place one-fourth was forwarded to the great public treasury at 
DaraTyah, while the rest was expended locally for the public benefit. The 
aggregate value of the contributions received at the head treasury from 
local treasuries did not ordinarily exceed f 1,000,000 per annum ; but 
in one particular year, under the rule of Sa’ud, it was said to have 
reached $3,000,000. From the central treasury compensation was paid 
to Wahhabis who had suffered at the hands of the enemy and assistance 
was given to those who had lost cattle by accident or disease ; but in 
Sa'^ud's time the outgoings were small in proportion to the income, and 
there must have been a great accumulation of treasure at Dara’iyah. 

From the Bedouin Zakat, collected in spring at prescribed watering 
places and delivered over to the Amir for private disbursement, were 
met the cost of his magnificent hospitality and that of the maintenance 
of his bodyguard : the dependents and guests whom he fed were esti- 
mated at 400 to 500 persons daily, aind the expenditure on the bodyguard 
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was probably not less than £10^000 a yeai\ It was a favourable 
point in the Wahhabi fiscal system that irregular extortions and forced 
gifts were not permitted j and Sa'ud^ at the worsts was only suspected of 
occasionally taking steps to bring about the forfeiture by legal means of a 
mare which he particularly coveted. The Wahhabi ruler had no currency 
of his own and dollars were the principal medium of exchange in Najd, 
but Turkish coin was rejected and treated as abominable. 

Military Warfare was conducted by the W'ahhabis on Bedouin principles. 

WahhabL^^^ Apart from the Amiris mercenary bodyguard or Manjiyah of about 
300 men^ and from the retinues of his sons^ there was no standing 
force j but everj man between the ages of IS and 60 was a soldier and was 
liable to render military service against those who had not accepted the 
reformed faith, whenever he might be called upon to do so. At times only a 
proportion, at times the whole, of the military strength of a particular 
district was called out ; and very heavy fines were levied on those who, 
after being summoned, neglected to appear. This compulsory service in 
the field was probably the most unpopular feature of VTahhabi rule, at 
least with the settled population ; and it fell so severely upon the owners of 
mares that many sold their animals, and the number of horses available 
in Najd became by degrees considerably reduced. The matchlock men of 
the towns and villages were a co?'jjs elite and took a leading part in the 
sack of Karbala. Substitutes might be hired by those called out for 
service except when the levy was universal. The Wahhabi soldier proceed- 
ing to the front was required to provide, in addition to his arms and a horse 
or camel, his rations for the campaign; these were fixed at 100 lbs. of 
flour, 50 or 60 lbs. of dates, 20 lbs. of butter, a sack of wheat of barley for 
his aninaal, and a skin for water. The Wahhabi military system was a 
good one for raids and incursions, but it supplied no men for the permanent 
occupation of foreign conquests ; and, in fact, no regular Wahhabi garrison 
was ever maintained abroad for any length of time except at Madinah. 
The Wahhabis certainly excelled in those destructive raids on which they 
relied for breaking the spirit of their adversaries, and these they carried out 
with extraordinary secrecy and despatch, the leader generally assembling 
his men at an unlikely rallying place and moving off at first in a false 
direction. In a great invasion of the Syrian Hauran, in 1816, the Wahhabi 
forces marched for 35 days before reaching their objective and looted a 
large number of villages before the Pasha of Damascus, who had only two 
days^ notice of their approach, could make any defensive preparations. The 
courage of the Wahhabi in war was stimulated by a belief that his soul, 
if he died fighting, went straight to Paradise ; and he was chiefly terrible 
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to his foes on account of his consistent refusal to grant quarter to any who 
opposed him in arms. In the hostilities in Hijaz during the latter part o£ 
Sa^M's rule not a single instance, it is said, occurred of a Turkish soldier^s 
life being spared by a Wahhabi. On the other hand Aman or quarter, 
either partial and extending in that case to little but life, or complete and 
extending to both life and property, was invariably granted to such as made 
submission j and, when granted, it was most honourably observed. The 
honour of women was in all circumstances strictly respected. 

W e have dwelt at some length upon these particulars because they 
make the course of Wahhabi history more intelligible ; and it is probable 
that, even at the present day, some such system as that which prevailed 
in the time of iSa^ud constitutes the W ahhabi ideal of good gov^ernment. 


Internal history of Najd, 1803-1814. 

The great activity of the Wahhabis under Sa^ud beyond their own 
borders tended to obscure such events as occurred in Najd, and hostility 
and the absence of communication between the people of Na]d and their 
neighbours made the veil over Central Arabian affairs almost impene- 
trable. An internal rebellion, of which the exact time and circumstances are 
not known, is said to have taken place in the district of Hariq, but it was 
apparently suppressed. In 1808 there was scarcity in the interior, where 
drought had then prevailed for two or three years. "Bj 1809, at latest, the 
northern oasis of Jauf-al-^Amir had been added to the Wahhabi dominions 
for in that year the Pasha of Damascus made an effort, which ended in 
nothing, to organise an expedition against the place. Sa^ud died of fever 
at Dara^iyahinthe spring of 1814 ; the exact date is given as the 10th or 
17th of April, and his age at his death is stated to have been 68 years.* 


Proceedings of the Wahhabis in Western Arabia, 1803-1814. 


The conquest of the Turkish districts of the Red Sea littoral was 
completed by the Wahhabis under Sa^ud-bin-^ Abdul ^ Aziz. Madinah 
succumbed to a blockade in the spring of 1804 and was treated with some 


Madinab 
taken by the 
Wahhabis, 
1804. 


* Burokhardt bays 45 or 60 years, hut this seems almost incousistem with his 
statement that a child ol: one of Sa*tid*8 younger sons was* presented to the Amir at 
Makkah on one of his visits there. 
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severity on account of the favourable disposition of the inhabitants towards 
the Turks ; thusj while private property was respected^ the town was not 
exempted, like Makkah^ from payment of tribute to the Amir. The 
Turkish representative was expelled from the place ; a Shaikh of the 
Harb tribe was installed as governor ; the treasures of the tomb of 
Muhammad — or such as had not been divided among themselves by the 
people of Madinah before the surrender — were appropriated by the 
Wahhabis; and an attempt was made to destroy the dome of the building 
itself.* The desecration of the tomb of the prophet was a shortsighted 
and impolitic act ; it filled the whole Muhammadan world with horror, 
and it finally alienated all Sunnis from the Wahhabi cause in no less 
a degree than the desecration of the Karbala shrine had already alienated 
all Shi'^ahs. 


General 
position on 
the Western 
Coast of 
Arabia, 
1804-08. 


Treatment of 
the Hajj by 
the Wahha- 
bis, 1802-10. 


In the same year Abu Nuqtah, the principal Shaikh of ^Asir, overran 
the coast of Yaman from Q.unfidah to Bait-al-Faqih, in the name of 
the Wahhabis, plundering the ports of Lahiyah and Hodaidah ; and during 
the next three or four years he frequently repeated his incursions into the 
same tract. No attempt, however, was made to capture San'^ah, — chiefly, 
it was believed, because the Wahhabi Amir was anxious to defer the taking 
of that place until he could himself be present and secure a main share in 
the plunder. 

Under Wahhabi rule tranquillity prevailed in the conquered districts 
of the Eed Sea coast, and, as communication with Najd was free and 
intercourse with Egypt unimpeded, provisions were abundant and prices 
low ; but general trade, in consequence of the check to pilgrimages and to 
the resulting influx of foreign merchants, was stagnant. The local 
influence of Ghalib, Sharif of Makkah, which was an obstacle to the free 
ei'ercise of authority by the W ahhabis, had begun to decline ; but every- 
where it was considerable, and at Jiddah as yet almost unimpaired; and the 
adroitness of the Sharif was such that the Amir could find no pretext for 
taking measures against him. By persuading Sa^ud to forbid public 
prayers being made in the mosques on Fridays for the Sultan of Turkey 
Ghalib succeeded in bringing about a yet more irreconcileable difference 
than already existed between the Porte and the Wahhabis. 

The Wahhabis had always regarded with disfavour the great organ« 
ised annual pilgrimages to Makkah and Madinah which were made under 
Turkish official arrangements from Damascus and Cairo and also, by 


* According to Colonel Eoss tbe spoliation of the tomb and the attempted deatruc- 
tiori of the dome did not take place until the year 1810, when the Amir visited 
Madinah in person. 
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large concourses of people^ from Yaman and Persia. They i^ere ttem- 
selves exact in performance of the pilgrimage to Makkah^ which was 
frequently made by Sa"ud himself, and they had apparently no conscien- 
tious scruples even against pilgrimages to Madinah ; but the irreverent 
and licentious conduct of many of the pilgrims was repugnant to their 
feelings, and they had doubtless strong objections to the intervention of 
the heretical Turkish Government. In 1802/ the Hajj from 
Damascus had difficulty in carrying out the pilgrimage to Makkah, and in 
1803^ it was obliged to turn back before even reaching Madmah ; the 
Egyptian and Persian Hajjs also came to an end in 1 802 or 1 803 ; and in 
the latter year the Cairo Mahmal, sent by sea from Egypt, was not suffered 
to proceed beyond Jiddah where it was landed. In ‘1810, however, an 
organised Ha]*j from Morocco and Northern Africa was permitted by Sa^ud 
to visit Makkah in consideration of the religious character and propriety 
of the Maghrabiyin. The performance of the pilgrimage by individuals 
who professed acceptance of Wahhabi tenets and comported themselves 
with decency was never, apparently, either prevented or hindered by the 
Wahhabi authorities in Hijaz. 


In 1804 Muhammad ^Alit was appointed Pasha of Egypt, chiefly in 
order that he might recover Hijaz for the Sultan of Turkey. In the 
same year 400 or 500 troops under Sharif Pasha had been sent to Jiddah, 
of which place their commandant was appointed governor by the 
Porte ; but Sharif Pasha died at Jiddah, and the position remained 


Preparations 
by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt 
for the reco- 
very of the 
Holy Cities, 
1804-10. 


* From Corancez* JBistoire des Wahabist 1806 (not 1803), would seem to he the year 
in which the caravan was repulsed. 

t Muhammad 'Ali Pasha was an Albanian soldier of fortune and a self-made man. 

Ibrahim Pasha, who is generally regarded as Muhammad *Ali’s eldest son, hut 
according to some historians was only a step-son, entered soon after tbe conclusion of his 
campaign in Najd on a military career in Europe ; and in 1848 he was regent of Egypt 
for only two months, predeceasing his father for whom he acted. *Ahhas II, the 
present Khedive of Egypt, is Ibrahim’s great-grandson in the male line. 

Tusun, who was Muhammad ’Ali’s third (or second) son, died of plague at Rosetta 
in 1816, less than a year after his return from Najd. ’Abhas I, who ruled Egypt from 
1848 to 1864, was his son ; but in the character of that miserable voluptuary and 
bigoted Muslim we fail to trace a single lineament of the soldierly Tosun. 

From the appointment of Muhammad *Ali until 1841 Egypt was practically indepen- 
dent of the Porte and was actually stronger, both on land and sea, than the rest of the 
empire to which it nominally belonged. It is therefore necessary to emphasize the fact 
that the Central Arabian campaigns and occupations of 1816-18 and 1835-41 were 
Egyptian, not Turkish. At the same time it must he borne in mind that the so-called 
Egyptian forces included a large proportion of Albanians, Libyan Bedouins, etc,, and 
doubtless, a number of genuine Turks. 
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Occnpatiou of 
Yanbo’ by 
tbe Egypt- 
tians and 
their repulse 
from Madi- 
nah, 1811-12- 


unaltered. Suez fell into Muhammad ^Ali^s hands in 1805 and Qusair 
in 1808, and, had he declared those ports closed to trade with Hijaz, it 
is possible that the inhabitants of that province would have been obliged, 
through failure of the food supplies for which they are dependent on 
Egypt, themselves to undertake the expulsion of the Wahhabis ; but, 
either ficm respect for the Holy Cities and their inhabitants, or from 
unwilling i *^s to injure the export trade of Egypt, Muhammad ^Ali 
shrunk from this obvious expedient and deferred the recovery of Hijaz 
until he ^as in a position to attempt it by force of arms. The Pasha^s 
preparations were not commenced in earnest until the end of 1809; nor was 
he entirely at leisure from internal preoccupations until he had disposed of 
the Mamluk rebellion, which continued into 1811 . Once begun, however, 
his measures were thorough and systematic ; and, before commencing the 
campaign he was careful to provide a sufficient fleet of transports 
at Suez and to establish and garrison a chain of posts reaching 
down the eastern shore of the Red Sea as far as Wajj. As soon as the 
Sharif Ghalib of Makkah became aware of Muhammad ^Ali^s intentions 
he opened a correspondence with the Pasha 

Conunand of the expedition was entrusted to Tusun Bey, son of 
Muhammad ^Ali, a youth who w^as only eighteen years of age but had 
distinguished himself by his courage in the Mamluk wars. The infantry, 
consisting of 1,500 to 2,000 Albanians, arrived by sea near Yanbo^ in 
October 1811 ; and that place, which was held by a nominally Wahhabi 
garrison of 100 men on the part of the Sharif Ghalib, surrendered after 
a feeble resistance of tv/o days to the Egyptian commanders. A fortnight 
later Tusun Bey himself arrived by land with the cavalry, who numbered 
about 800 and consisted partly of Turkish horsemen and partly of 
mounted Bedouins : he had experienced no opposition by the way. In 
January 1812, the Sharif Ghalib as yet declining on various pretexts to 
assist either side, the Egyptians advanced from Y anbo^ through the hills 
towards Madinah ; but in a gorge near the village of Jadaid they were 
taken unawares by a huge force of Wahhabis, just arrived from Najd, 
of whose presence they were altogether ignorant and by whom the 
mountains on either side were occupied in great strength. The result 
was a complete disaster for the invading force, who lost four guns, about 
1,200 men, 200 horses, the whole of their baggage, and nearly all their 
camel transport ; but pursuit by the Wahhabis was checked by the courage 
of Tusun Bey himself and of his Agha,* Thomas Keith, alia^ Ibrahim, 

* Thomas Keith was a native of Edinburgh ; he was originally an armourer in the 
72nd Highlanders ; but, having been taken prisoner in Egypt, he became a Muham- 
madan and rose, after extraordinary adventures, to be tbe chief of Tiisun^s Mamluks. 
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who between them succeeded in rallying a few of the Egyptian cavalry. 
The Sharif Ghalib^ on learning what had befallen the Egyptians, pro- 
ceeded in person to join the Wahhabis ; but the latter, soon after the 
action at Jadaid; returned to the interior, leaving the Harb tribe to 
watch Yanbo'. 

In October 1812, having received large reinforcements from Egypt, 
having conciliated part of the Harb tribe, and having been approached 
by^ the Sharif Ghalib, who again offered, as he had done before, to hand 
over Makkah and Jiddah to the Egyptians as soon as they should have 
taken Madinah, Tusun Bey advanced once more against Madinah. This 
time there was no resistance by the way ; but the inner or walled town 
of Madinah, from which the Wahhabis had expelled the inhabitants in 
order that they might occupy it themselves, held out for fourteen or 
fifteen days. At length, a breach having been opened in the wall by 
means of a mine as the Egyptian artillery was too light for the purpose, 
the troops entered headed by Thomas Keith, killed about 1,000 of the 
astonished Wahhabis, and plundered the town. About 1,500 of the 
Wahhabis gained the citadel, in which they stood a siege of three weeks ; 
but at the end of that time their provisions gave out and they surrendered 
on favourable terms, which the Egyptians immediately violated by 
killing as many of them as they could,— an act of perfidy that caused a 
strong revulsion of feeling among the Bedouins in favour of the 
Wahhabis. The skulls of the dead Wahhabis were collected by the 
Egyptians and built into a tower upon the Yanbo^ road, of which a 
portion still remained in 1815 and was seen by the traveller Burekhardt. 

On the fall of Madinah a force of 1,500 men under Mustafa Bey, 
a brother-in-law of Muhammad 'Ali, marched from Yanbo’ in the 
direction of Makkah; the Sharif Ghalib favoured their advance ; and the 
local Wahhabi leader, Ghalib^s brother-in-law ^Othman-al-Madhaifah, 
was too weak to oppose it. In January 1813 the Egyptians entered 
Makkah, Jiddah being at the same time occupied by a detachment ; 
and a fortnight later Taif also, in the hills some 60 or 70 miles to the 
eastward of Makkah, was taken by Mustafa Bey, assisted by the Sharif 
Ghalib, after a slight skirmish with ^Othman. From Taif, Mustafa 
Bey pushed on towards Turabah, to the east ^f Taif ; but he was 
defeated in the hills and returned, having lost 400 or 600 men. Tusun 
Bey, now created Pasha of J iddah, arrived at Makkah as a pilgrim in 
the course of the winter ; and later, in September 1813, ^Othman-al- 
Madhaifah was taken prisoner near Taif and was sent to Constantinople, 
where he was beheaded. 
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On the 28th of Au^^ust 1813, Muhammad ’Ali, -^ho had received strict 
orders from Constantinople to proceed in person to Hijaz and feared that he 
might lose the Pashaliq of Egypt if he did not obey, arrived at Jiddah j 
he brought Tvith him a reinforcement of 2,000 infantry ; and in the 
meantime 2,000 cavalry and 8,000 transport camels had heeii despatched 
by the land route from Egypt. The Pasha at once turned his attention 
to the problem of provisioning his forces, which had become one of 
great urgency, for the Turkish garrisons of Makkah and Taif depended 
on the port of Jiddah for their supplies and transport was so scarce 
that it was hardly possible to forward them as fast as they were required. 
Sea transport, too, was inadequate ; and to supplement this deficiency 
Muhammad ^Ali took up the whole of the shipping of Jiddah and 
Yanbo* and arranged to hire 20 vessels for one year from Saiyid Sa’id of 
“Masqat. The Pasha quickly conceived a distrust of Ghalib, partly on 
account of the failui’e of the latter to provide camels when called upon 
to do so, and partly because it was obvious that the Arabs regarded the 
Sharif as their protector equally against the Wahhabis and the Egyptians. 
Muhammad ^AlPs suspicions led before long to the arrest of Ghalib by 
artifice, followed by his deportation to Turkey, where he died of plague 
at Salonika in 1816; but the local effect of this stroke of policy was unfor- 
tunate and caused the flight of many influential Arabs to the Wahhabi 
camp. Among these was Rajah, a I'elation of Ghalib, whom the Wahhabi 
Amir appointed his representative in Hijaz in place of ^Othman, 

Such being the position of affairs, Muhammad ^Ali, at the end of 
October or beginning of November 1813, determined on an expedition 
against Turabah, where Rajah had now fixed his headquarters and where 
many others of the adherents of Ghalib had assembled. 1 he Pasha had 
succeeded in collecting a small quantity of supplies at Taif, and he 
therefore ordered his son Tusun Pasha to advance from that place with 
2,000 men and provisions for 30 days. The force was delayed on the 
way by troublesome hill operations against the ' Ataibah, and their 
provisions were almost exhausted before they came in sight of Turabah, 
where lived the Buqum tribe, presided over by an old woman named 
Ghaliyah, whom the Tmks regarded as a sorceress. After one un- 
successful attack on Turabah a retirement was commenced, and I he 
Egyptians, closely pressed by the enemy during a four days’ retreat to 
Taif, lost 700 men by the way ; on this occasion, as in the disaster at 
Jadaid, the force was only saved from utter destruction through the 
exertions of Tusun Pasha, the commander, seconded by his faithful 
Scottish Agha. As Taif was the only point from which operations 
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could at this time be carried on, it became a matter o£ the first necessity 
to re-provision that post ; but in doing so great difiSculty was experienced, 
for of the 8,000 camels sent from Egypt only 500 survived their arrival 
in Hijaz by as much as three months, and from the whole surrounding 
country not more than 500 local camels could be got together at one 
time. The route between Jiddah and Taif, moreover, was very unsafe, 
being exposed to Wahhabi raids and surprises ; and about one-third of 
the load of each convoy was consumed by the escorts and drivers on the 
march. Daring the winter of 1813-14 the Egyptian troops remained 
perfectly inactive. 

An organised pilgrim caravan from Egypt apparently reached 
Makkah at the end of 1812 ; but it was not until November 1813 that 
a Syrian Hajj, the first to pass since 1802, was conducted in safety to 
the sacred city by Sulaiman Pasha. On his way the Pasha had been 
obliged to yield to the insolent demand of the Bedouins that he should 
pay up their allowances for the ten years during which the Hajj had 
been intermitted. Many pilgrims from Asia Minor and Turkey in 
Europe also made their way to Hijaz via Suez and Jiddah; and the 
townspeople of Makkah were cheered by prospects of retui-ning 
prosperity. 


Proceedings of the Wahhabis in Eastern Arabia, 1803-14. 


The details of Wahhabi action in Eastern Arabia during the reign 
of Sa^ud will be found in the separate histories of the Arab principalities 
upon the coast of the Persian Gulf, chiefly in those of Bahrain, Trucial 
^Oman and the ^Oman Sultanate ; and here it will be enough to take a 
general view of the Wahhabi proceedings in that quarter. 

In 1808 the 'Dtub of Kuwait, whose attitude towards the Wahhabi 
Amir had generally been one of deBanee, withheld or refused to pay 
tribute ; and a strong Wahhabi force was despatched against the town, 
but was repulsed with loss This cheek to an enemy from whom he had 
much to fear was very welcome to the Pasha of Baghdad, who did not 
fail to show his pleasure by sending a robe of honour and other gifts to 
the Shaikh of Kuwait, In the following year the Wahhabi Amir, 
desirous of wiping out the defeat, ordered the ’’Utub of Bahrain, the 
dawasim of Ras-al-Kbaimah and the Saiyid of Masqat to undertake an 
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expedition br sea against Kuwait and Basrab ; but the Qawasim alone 
expressed their willingness to obey, and even they in the end took no 
action. 


Action of the 
Wahhabis in 
Bahrain, 
Qatar and 
Hasa. 


Action of the 
Wahhabis in 
Trucial 
’Om&n, 


Sa’ud endeavoured, at the beginning of his reign, to consolidate the 
power obtained in his father^s time over Bahrain and Qatar ; and, so long 
as he remained free from embarrassments in other quarters , his efforts were 
not unsuccessful. In 1805, a dynastic quarrel being then in progress in 
^Oman, he was able to despatch an \4.tbi fleet from Bahrain to watch the 
course of events at Masqat in the Wahhabi interest. In 1809 he w^on over 
to his side the dangerous pirate Rahmah-biu- J abir, with whose assistance his 
power was quickly established in Qatar ; and in 1 810 he was able to appoint 
a Wahhabi governor over Qatar, Bahrain and Hasa with headquarters 
in Bahrain. In 1811, in consequence of the dangers threatening from 
the direction of Egypt and Hijaz, he was obliged to relax his hold on 
the newly acquired eastern districts ; Zubm'ah in Qatar was successfully 
attacked by the ruler of Masqat; and the Wahhabi garrisons were either 
expelled or withdi'awn from that place and from Bahrain, and were withdrawn 
from Qatif and Hofuf in Hasa By 1814 the influence of the Wahhabis 
in Bahrain affairs had ceased; but in Hasa, where there was no strong 
local power to contest the field, it remained paramount. 

The establishment of a Wahhabi post in the Baraimi Oasis in 1800 
did not long remain without effect on the affairs of the district known 
at the present day as Trucial 'Oman, and in 1804-05 there was a marked 
increase of lawlessness on the part of the piratical Qawasim ; but 
whether this was due to the direct incitement of the Wahhabis, or 
was an indirect result of their interference in local politics, must be 
considered a doubtful point. At the end of 1808 Shaikh Sultan-bin- 
Saqar, the chief of the Qawasim, was deposed by the Wahhabis from 
his general authority over the tribe; and in 1809 Husain-bin-'Ali, 
Shaikh of Rams, who had recently visited Dara'iyah, was appointed 
governor, on behalf of the Wahhabis, over the whole Pirate Coast. In 
1808-09 a serious renewal of piracy took place and symptoms of 
fanaticism were perceptible, but conclusive proofs of Wahhabi insti- 
gation were still anting; it was stated, however, that Husain-bin-'Ali 
had undertaken the usual obligation of a Wahhabi governor to forward 
to Dara'iyah one-fifth of the spoils taken in war from heretics" by those 
over whom he was placed. In 1809 the Wahhabis consolidated their 
hold upon the 'Oman promontory by occupying with ahhabi garrisons 
the forts of Fujairah, Bithnah and Khor Fakkan in Shamailiyah, and in 
the same year they succeeded in decoying Shaikh Sultan-bin- Saqar 
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to Dara'^iyahj where he was detained under surveillance ; but the Shaikh 
before long escaped from their custody and made his w^ay through 
Yaman to the port of Moklia^ whence he returned by sea to Masqat. 

At the end of the year, when the piratical port of Ras-al-K.haimah was 
attacked by a British armament^ it was stated that Mutlaq. the Wahhabi 
leader at Baraimi, had moved to the assistance of the Qawasim ; but, if 
he did, he arrived too late. In 1813 piracy again revived upon the 
coast subject to the Qawasim ; but the connection of the Wahhabis with 
the outbreak, if they had any, was not clear. 

We have already adverted to the interference of the "Wahhabis in a dynas- Action of the 
tic quarrel at Masqat in the year 1805. The result of the struggle there 
was favoiuable to the Wahhabi protege Saiyid Badar, who Sultanate, 
obtained the chief power and ruled Masqat from 1805 to 1807 ; but 
in the latter year he was assassinated by his cousin Saiyid Sa^id, Wahhabi 
influence at Masqat received a severe check, and a garrison which the 
Wahhabis had placed at Barkah fled from their post. The new sovereign, 

Saiyid Sa’id, professed a favourable disposition towards Ibn-Sa^ud, who 
continued to be represented at Masqat by a political agent and some 
religious emissaries ; but the Wahhabis were perfectly well aware of the 
Saiyid^s secret hostility to their influence ; and in 1809, after Sa^id had 
evaded compliance with an order to proceed in the Wahhabi interest 
against Kuwait, the Wahhabi general Mutlaq-al-Mutairi was sent to 
Baraimi with orders to organise and conduct a campaign against him. 

It was at this point that the British expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah 
took place, designed pai’tly for the chastisement of the Qasimi pirates 
and partly for the relief of the ruler of Masqat from the VYahhabi danger ; 
it ended early, in 1810, with the recovery of the Saiyid^s town of Shinas 
from the grasp of the Wahhabis, by whom it had been seized; but the 
effect of the operations was temporary and in the end probably unfavour- 
able to the interests of Masqat. In 1811 Mutlaq, nothing daunted, 
proceeded with his task of subjug’ating ^Oman ; after an unsuccessful 
blockade of Barkah and Matrah, he made himself master of Hisn Samail 
in the heart of the Saiyid^ s dominions ; and, having placed a garrison in 
that fort, he withdrew again to Baraimi. In 1813 the Saiyid^s subjects, 
aided by a Persian contingent, retook Hisn Samail ; but this success was 
followed by a severe engagement in the neighbourhood of Izkii, in which 
the ^Omanis and their allies vrere completely worsted. In the same year, or 
perhaps in 1813, the Wahhabis took a fearful revenge on Saiyid Sa^id; 
their forces, accompanied by Turki and Faisal two sons of the V\'ahhabi 
Amir, devastated the districts of Masqat and Eastern Hajar ; and they 
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encamped for a time in Ja^alan^ which they made a base for their destruc- 
tive raids, and where they succeeded in permanently converting* the Bani 
Bti ^Ali and the Bani Rasib, two important local tribes, to Wahhabism. 
They then returned, apparently without loss, to their principal post in the 
Baraimi Oasis, 

Later in 1813, Saiyid Sa'id having opened a correspondence with 
Tusiin Pasha and undertaken to restore the displaced Shaikh of the 
Qawasim, the Wahhabi general Mntlaq invaded Batinah in irresist- 
ible force and extorted from the ruler of Masqat a payment of $40,000, 
Mutlaq then proceeded to Najd; but, his successor Ibn-^Azdakah having 
been murdered, he quickly returned to ^Oman — only however to meet his 
death, in November 1813, at the hands of the Hajriyin. His place at 
Baraimi was taken by one Ibn-Mazru^ 


First contact between British and Wahhabi policy. 


The events described above, in Trucial ^Oman and the ^Oman Sultanate, 
brought the Wahhabis for the first time into contact with the British 
power, and that in a not altogether friendly manner ; for the Wahhabis 
were suspected of instigating the piracies of the Qawasim, and they 
certainly aimed at destroying the independence of the Saiyid of Masqat, 
which the British Government desired to maintain. 


British, eettle- 
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At the same time every precaution was taken by the British author- 
ities to avoid the appearance of a conflict with Ibn-Sa^ud, In 1805, 
when British action was first taken, in concert with Saiyid Badar, 
against the Qasimi buccaneers, Captain Seton, the agent employed, 
was strictly enjoined by the Bombay Government to refrain from 
proceedings which might be displeasing to the W ahhabi Amir ; 
and, in the treaty which he arranged with the Qawasim in 180^, the 
supposed connection of the Wahhabis with that tribe was studiously 
ignored. 

In 1809, on the occasion of the expedition against Ras-al-Khaimah, 
the same indirect policy was observed, and the commander of the British 
force was instructed to avoid a direct collision with the representatives 
of Thn-‘^a^ud; but the pecuHai* circumstances of the imbroglio at Shinas 
led to an involuntary contravention of these orders, and some 
Wahhabi blood was apparently shed by the British arms in the capture 
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of that stronghold.* Eahmah-bin-Jabir^ however^ the pirate of Qatar^ 
escaped punishment by the exj)editionj partly at least on account of his 
connection with the Wahhabis. At the conclusion of the campaign a 
letter was apparently addressed by the British authorities to Ibn-Sa^ud, 
requiring him to restrain those under his influence from commit- 
ting piracy ; and an answer was received from the Amir, in which^ 
while he affected not to be impressed by the British operations on the 
coast, he stated that he had no quarrel with Christians and would prevent 
aggressions upon the British flag. 

The increasing difficulties of the Wahhabis in Western Arabia led, 
however, before the death of Sa'^ud, to another and more friendly 
exchange of communications with the British Government. In 1811 
or 181^, possibly as a countermove to the journey of Saiyid 
Salim from Masqat to Shiraz for the purpose of obtaining help from 
Persia, the Wahhabi Amir sent an envoy named Ibrahim-bin-’’ Abdul 
Karim to the Governor of Pars, by whom he was well received ; and this 
envoy, after discharging his duty at Shiraz, waited on the British 
Resident, Lieutenant Bruce, at Bushehr, where he expressed, on behalf of his 
master Ibn-Sa‘’ud, a desire that amicable relations should be estabhshed 
between the British and the Wahhabi Governments and that the ports 
of either should be thrown open to the commerce of the other. These 
overtures were submitted in due course to the Government of India, who 
decided, apparently in 1814, that it would be inexpedient to enter into a 
treaty or to form intimate relations with the Wahhabi Amir; but they 
considered that friendly intercourse should be maintained with him, and 
that every effort made to confirm him in his favourable disposition. 


Attacks by the Wahhabis on Turkish 'Iraq, 1803-14. 


Under the Amir Sa^ud raids upon the borders of Turkish ^Iraq con- 
tinued ; but the people of that province were now thoroughly upon their 
guard, and no considerable successes were any longer achieved by the 
Wahhabis. The Wahhabis made, however, almost annual incursions, 
and they sometimes even crossed the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. 

At the end of 1803, apparently by way of revenging the assassination 
of the late Amir ^Abdul ^Aziz, which the Pasha of Baghdad was 

^Frorn Burckhardt (II- 208) it would seem that a cousin of the Amir Sa*ud was 
among those killed. 
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suspected of having instigated, a force of Wahhabis plundered the 
environs of Najaf ; but when the Pasha^ who had now taken into his 
counsels a chief named Paris of the northern Shammar^ advanced against 
them^ they retired without fighting. 

In 1804 Wahhabi troops overran the neighbourhood of Zubair and 
Basrah, but, though they captured a Shaikh of the Muntafik tribe and 
by his means brought pressure to bear on his brother, who was 
governor of Zubair, they were unable to make any impression upon either 
place. A tower, however, covering the water supply of Zubair, was 
destroyed by an accidental explosion in which the whole garrison 
perished, after having successfully resisted tihe attempts of the Wahhabis 
during several days. 

In November 1804 “'Ali Pasha, the Wali of Baghdad, determined to 
try conclusions with the Wahhabis and moved out to Hillah with an 
expeditionary force ; he was accompanied by ^Abdullah Pasha, by whom 
the last attempt had been made in 1803 to conduct the Syrian Hajj from 
Damascus to Madmah, and also by his own Arab adviser Paris. The 
troops remained inactive at Hillah until early in 1805, when a 
column of 400 picked men was detached, apparently to seek a combat 
v^ith the enemy in the desert ; but their operations seem to have begun 
and ended with a visit to ^Ain Said in the modern Qadha of Samawah, 
of which place the inhabitants had hitherto professed Wahhabism but 
now readily submitted to the power of the Turks. A few days after 
their departure Sa^ud arrived on the spot and reproached those who had 
made submission to the infidel, but the people were apparently disinclined 
to change sides again and even resented his threats, and a number of 
the inhabitants of the district migrated towards Baghdad in order to be 
out of the way of his vengeance. 

In April 1806, after making a raid on the Dhafir and ^Anizah 
Bedouins, ^ Abdullah -bin-Sa^ud, doubtless in reprisal for the action of the 
Pasha of Baghdad in the previous year, attacked Najaf and Samawah, 
but without success ; and in the following month he sustained a further 
reverse at Zubair. At Najaf the Wahhabis, whose presence in the 
neighbourhood was not suspected, succeeded in gaining the walls by 
night ; but the inhabitants of the town rushed to arms and drove them 
out again with heavy loss. Samawah was found prepared ; and ■'Abdul- 
lah, after some attempts on the place which were characterised chiefly by 
indecision, was fain to retire with a still greater number of casualties 
than he had sustained at Najaf. He next appeared before Zubair and 
Basrah, and, though the surroaiiding country was at this time flooded 
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up to the very walls^ some consternation at first prevailed in Basrah. 
The Wahhabis, however, were encnmbared with wounded and otherwise 
in distress; and their foraging parties were quickly diiven out of the 
surrounding villages by Muntafik and Ka^ab tribesmen, who inflicted on 
them further losses. 

In 1807 a fresh attack of the Wahhabis on •'Iraq was apprehended, 
and the Pasha of Baghdad moved out to Hillah to ward ofi any attempt 
that might be made on Karbala or Najaf. In June of 1807, with the 
reluctant consent of the Pasha of Baghdad, the British Eesident at 
Basrah began to construct for himself a fortified residence at Gardilan 
on the eastern side of the Shatt-al-'^Arab opposite to Basrah.* 

In 1808 a force of Wahhabis appeared Jn the ^dcinity of Karbala, and 
a large army under their banner was reported to be marching on 
BaghdM itself, where great anxiety for a time prevailed. The bazaars were 
closed, and even Turkish merchants were ordered to arm themselves and 
reinforce the garrison ; but the expected host did not arrive, and it was 
afterwards stated that their departure had been prevented by internal dis- 
turbances in Najd. The raiders near Karbala, however, established them- 
selves in the Shifathah Oasis to the west of that town, blockaded 
Karbala, invested Hindiyah (corresponding to the modern Tawairij), 
and showed themselves at ^Ain Said near Samawah; but Sulaiman 
Pasha, hastening from Baghdad with a force, drove them from all these 
places, and, after executing the principal man of Shifathah on account of 
his refusal to abjure Wahhabism, returned in triumph to Baghdad, where 
he arrived on the 15th of August. 

About 1810 a plundering expedition was carried out by ^Abdullah, 
son of Sa'ud, who penetrated to within a short distance of Baghdad. 

In 1812 Wahhabi influence was still sufficiently powerful on the 
borders of ^Iraq to make it possible for Sa^ud^s tax-gatherers to assemble 
the surrounding Bedouins and collect Zakat from them at Hindiyah near 
Karbala. 


Proceedings of the Wahhabis in the direction of Syria, 1803-14. 

Plying raids were executed by the Wahhabis during this period 
on the confines of Syria ; they began, apparently, with an incursion 
hy Harkjt a black slave of Sa^ud, between the years 1806 and 1808. 

^ This seems to depend on tke statement of Corancez (page 111), who gives, 
however, a precise date^y ' 

t Hark may possib% he identical with the Haiiq who in 1800 founded the "Wahhabi 
post at Barairai in 'Oman. 
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fluence, 
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In 1810 the Wahhabis struck terror into the heart of Syria 
by a sudden foray into the Hauran district^ where^ in the 
space of three days^ they sacked no less than 35 villages ; and the 
provincial capital of Damascus would probably have fallen, had they 
cared to attack it. The northern iinizah in 1810 still refused to pay 
Sa^ud tribute^ but he refrained from a breach with their chiefs, and by 
1812 his influence over the tribe seems to have become established, 
for in that year the Jalas or Qalas section yielded him Zakat at a water- 
ing place only twelve hom’s distant from Aleppo. 


^abdullah-bin-sa^Od. 

1814-18. 


Succession of 
’Abdullah. 


The successor of Sa^ud was ^Abdullah, his eldest son by his first 
wife, whom, according to one account, he had caused to be recognized as 
his heir so early as 1805. The last words of Sa^ud are said to have been 
an injunction, addressed to ’Abdullah, never to engage the Egyptians in 
the open plain, — a counsel which the Wahhabis would have done well to 
observe. The succession of ^Abdullah was disputed by an uncle, brother 
of Sa’ud, who also was named ’Abdullah ; but, though this individual 
had a strong following among the ’Ulama of Dara'iyah, he was not 
able for long to maintain the contest. 


Character ^ As a child ‘’Abdullah was precocious and at five years of age could 

of gallop his mare ; later he became popular among the Bedouins on account 

of his liberality and the frankness of his manners. His wife was taken 
froma fanoily in the district of Hasa. Before his accession he was regarded 
as a paragon of all the virtues ; but his career as a ruler, while it justified 
^ his early reputation for courage and skill in war, brought to light a 
serious lack of statesmanship. Inability to maintain combined action 
among the tribes subject to his authority was perhaps the chief cause of 
his failure; and it was observed that, after the death of Sa’ud, the 
Wahhabis of the south had to carry on their struggle against the Egyp- 
tians almost without help from those of the north. 


^ Aporbrait of ’Abdullah will be found iu Brydges’ Brief Bist or 2/ of the Wahauby 
(frontispiece). 
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Proceedings of tue Egyptians in Hijazand Yaman, 1814-15. 


For more than a year after Muhammad ^AlFs arrival in Hijaz his 
affairS; chiefly on account of the fewness of his troops and the scarcity 
of transport and supplies, made little progress. As a first step towards 
the conquest of Yaman an expedition was sent against Qunfidah^ which 
was taken in March 1814 before the death of the Amir Sa^ud; but in 
May the Egyptians were again driven out of the place with the loss of 
the whole of their artillery^ 400 horses, and a considerable number of 
camels. Meanwhile, in the spring of 1814, Muhammad 'Ali established 
himself at Taif ; and, in the course of the summer, Hasan Pasha, a dis- 
tinguished leader who arrived in June with l,t')00 of the best infantry 
in Egypt, was sent to occupy Kulakh, a place some 30 miles to the east 
of Taif on the way to Turabah. 

The condition of the army of occupation, of which the strength did 
not exceed 5,000 — a number sufficient to protect the Holy Cities from 
attack, but not to overthrow the Wahhabis — was at this time far from 
satisfactory. The troops were dispirited by the length of their sojourn 
in an unhealthy country, where the cost of living exceeded their scanty 
and irregular pay, and they were demoralised by the successes of the 
enemy and by his invariable refusal of quarter. According to the traveller 
Burckhardt, who himself saw them at this time, discontent, and a 
kind of panic, were universal among the soldiers.'^'^ 

JMuhammad ^Ali, aware that to fail in Hijaz meant his removal 
from the Pashaliq of Egypt and the ruin of his career, clung to his 
task with great tenacity and adopted a new and more conciliatory 
policy both with the settled population and with the Bedouins of Hijaz ; 
but he and his officers continued profoundly ignorant of the circum- 
stances and mutual relations of the various Arabs with whom they had to 
deal. In August 1814 some of the adjoining tribes began to be attract- 
ed to the Pasha's side by his liberality and friendly demeanour ; and in 
the next month the Sharif Rajah himself came in, and was placed by Mu- 
hammad ^Ali in command of a Bedouin contingent that had now been 
raised. 

Difficulties of commissariat, however, continued unabated. Up to this 
time about 30,000 camels belonging to the army had died in Hijaz, and 
even in Egypt camels had become scarce, while such as remained there- 
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13th Janu- 
ary 1815. 


were required for forwarding supplies to the coast by the Qanah-Qusair 
and Cairo-Suez lines. The Harb; from whom local camels were obtained, 
refused to let their animals go beyond Taif ; and even at Taif there 
was often not more than ten days'’ supplies for the garrison. Scarcity 
prevailed at Kulakh also, and at advanced posts which had been thrown 
out in the direction of Zahran. 

The fortune of the field also continued adverse to the Egyptians. In 
September their best troops, under one of their best commanders, were 
surprised and defeated in Zahran by Bakhruj, a chief of the southern 
Wahhabis; they lost in this action about 80 cavalry and 800 infantry, 
and were obliged to fall back upon Taif ; but they brought in with 
them about 60 heads of Wahhabis. Meanwhile the Wahhabis and the 
tribes favourable to the Egyptians continued to raid each other mutually, 
the advantage generally resting with the former. 

Soon after this disaster, however, the aspect of affairs began to im- 
prove for the Egyptians. Eight hundred Bedouin horsemen, drawn from 
the tribes of the Libyan desert, arrived in Hijaz. where half were posted 
to Madinah and half to Taif ; and they at once proceeded to make forays 
on the Wahhabis in the Bedouin manner. In November the Hajj 
arrived ; the caravan from Syria brought with it 4,000 camels for the 
troops, of which 1,000 were stopped at Madinah ; while from Egypt 
there came along with the Mahmal, accompanied on this occasion by 
soldiers and officials only, 2,500 additional camels and a reinforce- 
ment of 1,000 Turkish horsemen. Twelve thousand camels belonging 
to the Syrian Hajj were temporarily requisitioned to carry stores from 
Jiddah to Makkah. 

At length a forward movement began. On the 15th of December 
1814 the bulk of the infantry, then at Makkah, left for Kulakh ; and 
on Saturday, the 7th of January, after a short delay caused by a Wahhabi 
excursion towards Qunfidah, Muhammad ^Ali followed with about 
1,200 cavalry and other troops. He had not gone far when he received 
news of the occupation by a Wahhabi army of Bisal, a place between 
Taif and Kulakh, where on Thursday, the 12th of January, assisted 
by a Bedouin levy under the Sharif Rajah and by a part of the 
^Ataibah, he brought them to action. The result of the first day’s 
fighting was indecisive ; but on the second day the Egyptians, having 
succeeded by means of a pretended flight in drawing the Wahhabis from 
the hillsides on which they were stationed into the open plain, 
achieved a success of which the completeness left nothing to be desired. 
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The defeated force, of whom not less than 5,000 men are said to have 
fallen, partly in narrow valleys among which they became entangled 
in their flight, consisted chiefly of southern Wahhabis from Yaman ; but 
a northern contingent under Faisal, a brother of the Wahhabi Amir, were 
present, and the survivors among these carried back news of the disaster 
to Najd. 

The battle of Bisal was the turning point in the contest between the 
Wahhabis, and the scene of operations was soon after 
this transferred to the north ; but the conquest of the south was first 
completed by the capture of Turabah and by a march of the victorious 
troops to Hanyah and Bishah, whence they returned to the coast near 
Qunfidah. This southern expedition, though successful from the military 
point of view, occasioned a great expenditure of life and resources ; of 4,000 
troops who started on it only 1,500 returned, completely exhausted ; and 
of 10,000 camels, half of which had been captured from the enemy at 
Bisal, only 300 lived to reach Makkah. A letter demanding his sub- 
mission was addressed to Ibn-Sa’ud by Muhammad ^Ali. 


First invasion of Qasim by the Egyptians and restdting treaty, 

1815. 


We now return to the north, where the fate of the Wahhabi power' 
was eventually decided. In June 1814 the Harb tribe, in consequence 
of the murder of one of their Shaikhs by the Egyptian governor of 
Madinah, had closed the communications between that place and the coast, 
and in August Tusun Pasha was despatched by his father to arrange 
matters. This he succeeded in doing, after some diflaoulty at Jadaid and 
not without great concessions made to the Arabs; and in October 1814 he 
reached Madinah with about 500 cavalry and 300 infantry, the former of 
whom he immediately sent to Hanakiyah to watch the Wahhabis of Najd 
and to make raids into their territory. In the course of the autumn of 
1814, and especially on the occasion of the Hajj, Tusun Pasha received, as 
we have already seen, considerable reinforcements ; and in the early spring 
of 1815, when the news of the Wahhabi disaster at Bisal began to pro- 
duce its effect in Najd, he was ready to take advantage of proposals 
that were now made to him by many of the leaders in Centra] Arabia, 
particularly by the chief men of Qasim. In January 1815 the Wahhabi 
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to Madinah, 
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Amir was in Qasim^ prepared to oppose the movements of Tusun ; but on 
learning of the disaster at Bisal he returned to Darah'yah^ dreading^ it 
would appear^ an advance against his capital by the Egyptian forces in 
the south. 

About the end of March 1815^ Tusun Pasha left for Qasim^ whither 
he had already despatched about 400 cavalry ; he took with him 200 or 
300 cavalry^ 400 infantry and about 400 transport camels ; and a few 
hundred Bedouins of the Harb and Mutair also followed his standard. 
On the way he halted for a month at Hanakiyah^ and while there 
he received orders from Muhammad 'Ali to retmmto Madmah; but TusuU; 
who was now his father’s equal in rank^ declined to obey the command. 
Muhammad ’Ali^ it should be observed, was now at Madmah, where he 
had arrived unexpectedly on the 14th of April, after his son’s departure; 
but his time there was fully occupied in dealing with local troubles. 
Early in May Tusun Pasha arrived in Qasim, and he was joined at Eass 
by his political friends among the Qusman and by the cavalry whom he 
had despatched in advance ; but Hijailan, the principal man in Qasim, 
who was warmly attached to the cause of Ibn Sa’ud, would have no 
dealings with him and instead collected a hostile force at Buraidah. 

On the arrival of the a4.mir ^Abdullah at Shinanah, with a consider- 
able force, both Bedouin and non-Bedouin, Tusun Pasha found himself 
in a sei'icus position ; for the Wahhabis were able to prevent his drawing 
supplies from any but a few of the nearer villages, and in the meantime 
a detachment of 250 horsemen, sent as a reinforcement from Madinah, 
had been surrounded and cut up by Wahhabis on the road. This ill-fated 
party was commanded by Ibrahim Agha or Thomas Keith, whom Tusun 
Pasha had left in charge of Madinah as governor, and who sustained his 
reputation for courage to the last by killing four of the enemy with his 
own hand before he fell. Meanwhile Muhammad ^Ali Pasha, who showed 
no interest in his son‘’s operations but rather appeared jealous of his 
achievements, hurriedly left Yanbo’ on the 20th of May and returned to 
extenuation of his conduct it is alleged that his health had 
suffered by his residence in Arabia, and that he feared an attack by the 
Turkish fleet upon his port of Alexandria. 

The weakness of the Egyptians was not, it would seem, fully apparent 
to the Wahhabis, or the Amir, believing that the resources of Egypt 
must in the end prevail over his own more slender means, thought it 
prudent to retire from the contest ; whatever the reason, ■’Abdullah readily 
responded to the suggestions for a settlement which now proceeded from 
Tusum A treaty was arranged by which the Amir abandoned his claim 
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to the Holy Cities, reseTving a right to yisit them freely on pilgrimage^ 
and by which he recognised the Snltan of Turkey as his overlord ; the 
Pasha on his part promised to withdraw from Qasim ; and Hanakiyah 
was made the boundary between the spheres of Egyptian and Wahhabi 
political influence.* Tusun regained Madinah about the end of June 
1815 ; his halt in Qasim had lasted exactly fom* weeks. 

In August two Wahhabi envoys arrived in Cairo to obtain ratification 
of the treaty, but they were eventually dismissed with an ambiguous 
answer in which Muhammad '’AH seemed to offer peace upon condition 
that the Wahhabis should cede to him the province of Hasa upon the 
Persian Gulf littoral. Tusun Pasha himself returned to Cairo on the 
7th of November 1815 and met with a cold reception from his father. 


Second invasion of Qasim by the Egyptians, 1817-1818. 

Matters remained in status quo for some months after this, chiefly in 
consequence of a conviction on the part of Muhammad ^Ali that a descent 
upon Egypt was meditated by Great Britain ; but, as this fear passed 
away, he began preparations for continuing the war in Arabia. DistmH- 
ances had broken out in southern Hijaz, and the Egyptian garrisons had 
been obliged to retire from Bishah, Ranyah and Turabah. In August 
1816 Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest son (or possibly a step-son) of Muham- 
mad ’Ali, left Cairo, having been provided with a force of 2,000 infantry 
and 1,500 Libyan Bedouin horsemen and ordered, it was beHeved, to 
advance from Madinah through Qasim to Dara^iyah, 

A considerable time elapsed, however, before Ibrahim Pasha could 
give effect to his instructions ; and it was not, apparently, until some 
time in 1817 that he reached Hanakiyah, from which place, as a centre, he 
commenced a series of raids upon the smTOunding tribes. The Harb and 
the ^Ataibah were among the Bedouins who suffered from these, and their 
fate induced many to declare for the Egyptians The next enterprise of 
the Pasha was an expedition into the Jabal Shammar region, in which 
the friendly Arabs were driven into action against the enemy by a body 


* According to another account ’Abdullah also agreed to give hostages ; to hand over 
Dara’iyah to any governor whom the Snltan might appoint ; to restore the treasure 
plundered from Muhammad’s tomb; and even to repair in person to Constantinople 
if required to do so. 
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of Egyptian cayahy behind them and suffered heavy loss, the Egyptians 
themselves escaping with less than 20 casualties. 

At the request of the friendly Arabs^ whom the Bedouins of the 
Wahhabis had now begun to annoy, a force with two guns was sent by 
the Egyptian commander to Jabal Mawiyah, on the road from Hanakb 
yah to Rass, and was there attacked by the enemy under the Amir 
^ Abdullah ; the result of this engagement was very unfavourable 
to the W^ahhabis, whose bleaching skeletons still strewed the plain 
when it was traversed by Captain Sadleir in September 1819; and 
the Amir himself fled through Eass to ■'Anaizah in Qasim. Ibrahim 
Pasha, who was in the rear and did not arrive until the fighting was 
over, followed the barbarous example of the Wahhabis upon this occasion 
by putting all his prisoners to death. Having collected his entire force 
at Mawiyah, to the ^number of 1,200 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, he 
advanced against Eass and was openly joined by the Shaikh of the Mutair 
tribe, who had a feud against the Wahhabi Amir ; on the 'way, appa- 
rently, he made an excursion against the ^Anizah tribe. 

Arrived before Rass, Ibrahim prepared to carry that place at once; but 
the walls resisted the fire of his artillery for three days ; and, when a 
breach had been opened, his troops were repulsed with heavy loss in 
attempting to storm it. The siege was then continued without success 
for three and a half mouths, and was ultimately abandoned. The Egyp- 
tians lost some 900 men killed and 1,000 wounded in these operations, and 
they expended 400 camel loads of small arms ammunition and 30,000 
artillery rounds, but the casualties among the besieged only amounted to 50 
killed and 70 wounded. A sort of agreement was apparently formed with 
the inhabitants of Rass, under which the fate of their town should be 
decided by that of ^Anaizah, the capital of Qasim. 

The Pasha consoled himself for his failure at Rass by taking Khabrah, 
which only stood one day^s siege. He next advanced against ‘’Anaizah, 
while the Amir '’Abdullah retreated upon Buraidah ; ^Anaizah fell after a 
six days^ bombardment ; and the Amir then retired southwards to 
Shaqrah, where he remained during the next two months. Ibrahim 
Pasha occupied Buraidah on its evacuation by ^Abdullah, and the whole 
of Qasim submitted to the Egyptians.t 

On the 13th of January 1818, Ibrahim Pasha arrived near Shaqrah, 
the principal place in Washam, and reconnoitred the environs with 800 

* Captain Sadleir makes the strength o£ the Egyptians at this time very much 
less. 

t Sadleir gives a somewhat different version of this part of the campaign. 
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cavalry ; and on the next day, after an arduous march across loose sand, 
he established himself on the southern and eastern sides of the town, 
which he at once proceeded to attack with a force raised by reinforce- 
ments to a strength of 4,500 regulars. On the 16th of January the 
suburbs were occupied after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, the 
Egyptians losing about 150 men and the Wahhabis leaving 68 men dead 
upon the ground, A number of prisoners taken by the Egyptians were 
at once decapitated. Ibrahfm-Pasha then had recourse to siege operations, 
and Shaqrah surrendered on the ^^nd of January, when the garrison were 
permitted to lay down their arms and disperse. During^ the second stage of 
the operations the Egyptians had 180 casualties, while among the Wah- 
habis 170 men were killed and 240 persons wounded. 

After a short halt at Shaqrah, due to heavy rains, the Egyptian com- 
mander, leaving the sick and wounded behind, resumed his march on 
Dara^iyah. On the way he passed Dhrumah, where, some unorganised 
opposition having been offered to the troops, he caused a large number of 
the inhabitants to be massacred. The Wahhabi governor, who had shut 
himself up in the fort, was given a safe conduct to Dara^iyah on con- 
dition of leaving behind all his property, which comprised a number of 
valuable horses, and of not again bearing arms against the Egyptians. 

On the 2-2nd of March 1818, after being again delayed by bad 
weather, Ibrahim not without difficulty crossed the hills between 
Dhrumah and Wadi Hanifah. His force now amounted to 5,500 men, 
horse and foot, and his artillery consisted of twelve pieces, of which two 
were mortars and two howitzers.*^ A camp was formed at Ayainah and 
a reconnaissance was carried up to the walls of Dara’iyah. ’ On the 6th 
of April Ibrahim took up a position before the Wahhabi capital, to defend 
which the inhabitants, sallying out, threw up advanced entrenchments. 
On the 14th the Egyptians opened fire from two batteries upon an advanced 
work and captured it with a loss to the Wahhabis of two guns and some 
prisoners : the latter the Egyptians at once put to death. An eminence 
on which two guns were mounted, and which was held with much obstinacy 
by the Wahhabis, was taken a little later; and this mishap compelled 
the defenders of Dara^iyah to abandon their advanced positions, in which 
Faisal, the Amir’s brother, had hitherto commanded. 

At this juncture the arrival of reinforcements and stores £rom Egypt 
cn the one side, and of provisions from Hraq on the other, encouraged the 
Egyptian general, to whom the evil results of delay were becoming 

According to Captain Sadleir there were 1,95 J cavalry and 5,600 infantry ; hut 
the sources of his information are not known. 
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tians. 


apparent^ to assault a work defending* the C5hasibah* quarter; but his 
troops^ after a breach had been opened by artillery fire^ refused to advance to 
the storm. The failure of this operation greatly compromised the prestige 
of the besiegers^ and the Wahhabis entered on a series of daily attacks 
upon the Egyptian camp, causing them heavy losses. By the end of May 
the Egyptians were in serious straits. The Wahhabis kept them perpetu- 
ally in play; the number of ineffectives in their camp was steadily 
increasing ; they could not properly invest Dara^iyah ; and supplies from 
Hasa were constantly entering the town without their being able to pre- 
vent it. On the 21st of June^ after a sharp action in which the Egyp- 
tians lost 160 men including many officers of rank, a gust of wind sud- 
denly carried fire into the Egyptian magazines ; a terrific explosion took 
place ; and the besieging army were left in the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing enemy, hundreds of miles from support, with no ammunition but what 
remained in the soldiers^ pouches and in the batteries. The next day the 
Wahhabis, aware of the disaster that had overtaken the Egyptians, 
attacked them in force with 1,500 men ; but t Ibrahim Pasha, whose 
courage was unshaken, was able to infuse his own spirit into the troops, 
and the assault was at length repulsed, with great loss to the Arabs, by 
a heavy fire of grape from the artillery. The Wahhabis then lost 
heart and resumed the defensive. 

After an interval of more than three weeks, stores began to arrive from 
^Anaizah and other advanced bases, and the Egyptians again obtained the 
superiority. On the 16th of August, however, during the absence of 
Ibrahim Pasha on a punitive expedition against some outlying villages, 
the Wahhabis attacked the Egyptian camp and were not beaten off with- 
out great difficulty. At length, stimulated to greater exertions by the 
news that Muhammad ^Ali had despatched Khalil Pasha with a laige 
force to assist or supersede him, Ibrahim bdgan to press his attacks. 
Faisal, the Amiris brother, who played an important part in the defence, 
was struck down by a musket shot. A work containing three guns and 
artillery ammunition was taken by the Egyptians, who thus arrived in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghasibah quarter and were able to 
lay siege to a fort commanded by Sa’ad, a son of the Amir ; and after two 
days this fort capitulated, being without provisions, and Sa’ad became a 
prisoner, but was well treated. The quarters of Ghasibah and Sahil { 

^ Ghasibah is still the name of one of fche quarters on the left or northern bank of 
Wadi Hanifah. 

t Ibrahim was at this time only 26 years of age. There is a certain analogy 
between tbe position of the Egyptians before Dara’iyah and that of the British force 
upon the Bidge during the earlier stages of the siege of Delhi (1857). 

Z The quarter of Dara’iyah now adjoining Ghasibah on the left bank of 'W’^di 
Hanifahis called Saraibah. 
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were bombarded and surrendered. Tbe ex-governor o£ Dhrumab, who 
had given his parole not to fight against tbe Egyptians, was taken in 
arms and executed. The defenders of the Tarfiyah quarter laid down 
their arms ; and only^ Taraif, in which the Amir 'Abdullah himself was 
shut up, continued to resist. 

At length on the 9th of September 1818, at the earnest request of his 
advisers, the Amir hoisted a white flag, and negociations began. An inter- 
view took place on the same day between 'Abdullah and Ibrahim, in which 
the Arab, though unable to disguise his emotion, bore himself with dignity 
and fortitude j while the Turk, on his part, showed every respect and 
consideration for his fallen foe and even released his son Sa’ad.t Ibrahim 
Pasha offered peace on condition that 'Abdullah should at once proceed to 
Egypt and allowed him 24 hours for consideration of the offer ; it was 
greatly feared that ^Abdullah, during this interval, might commit suicide 
or even escape to the desert ; but at last, on the understanding that Ibrahim 
should intercede for his life, that the town of Dara'iyah should be spared, 
and that no punishment should be inflicted on those who had fought against 
the Egyptians, the Amir agreed to what was required of him and began to 
prepare for his journey. 

The remainder of 'Abdullah-bin-Sa'ud's story is quickly told. Accom-^ 
panied by his treasurer, his secretary and his most trusty slaves, he travelled 
down to the coast under a guard of 40 Q men; and in November he reached 
Cairo and had a reassming interview with Muhammad 'Ali, to whom he 
exhibited a few of the treasures taken from Muhammad^ s tomb, brought 
with him by way of restitution ; but his treatment at Constantinople 
belied the favourable expectations that he had been led to form. After 
being paraded as a public spectacle through the streets of the capital, 
he suffered death by decapitation in the square of St. Sophia, along with 
some of his companions in misfortune. 


Surrender of 
tbe Amir' 
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INTEEREGNUM. 

1818-19. 


First occupation of Najd and Hasa by the Egyptians, 1818. 


The power of Wahhabi Najd as an organised state was for the time 
completely broken, and the Egyptians assumed the direct administration 


^ Taraif, on tbe soutbem or right bank of Wadi Hanlfah, again exists at the present 
day under the same name. 

t Captain Sadleir’s account again differs from that of Mengin. 
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of the country. Four brothers of the deposed Amir ^Abdullah were 
deported to Egypt and kept under surveillance at CairO; one of these bein» 
Khalid ; but the escape of another brother, probably Mashari^ caused 
much anxiety to the invaders. 


Destruction 
of Dara'iyah, 
etc. 


Occupation of 
Kbarj and 
Hasa. 


Punishment 
of IBedouin 
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General rela- 
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Arabs. 


Dara^Iyah was first pillaged, Ibrahim Pasha reserving for himself the 
houses of the A1 Sa^fid, in which it is believed but little of value was found, 
while the common soldiers seized what they conld lay their hands upon, 
and torture was applied to persons who were suspected of concealing their 
property. The complete destruction of the town and its date gardens had 
been ordered from Constantinople and was eventually carried out, hut 
not until many of the inhabitants had been deluded into paying large sums 
for personal exemption from the sentence ; when all that could be got 
in this manner had been extracted, the houses were demolished, every 
fragment of building timber was burned, and the palms were ent down to 
the last tree. The homeless inhabitants were mostly removed by the 
Egyptian commander to Hasa or themselves took refuge at Manfuhah, 
where they camped in. the date groves. 

The fortifications of every town and village in Najd were then razed to 
the ground ; and the thoroughn^s with which this operation was carried 
out is attested, in the case of Manfuhah, Riyadh, Tharmidah, Shaqrah 
and ^Anaizah, by the British traveller Captain Sadleir, who passed over 
the ground in 1819. Houses and date plantations were generally spared, 
except at particular places such as Dara^iyah and ^Anaizah. 

An Egyptian post having been established at SulaimTyah in Kharj, 
Ibrahim Pasha passed onwards to the province of Hasa, which at this time 
he seems to have intended should be the headquarters of his conquests. 
Arrived in Hasa, he was joined by Rahmah-bin-Jahir, the famous 'Atbi 
pirate of Qatar, who, after assisting the Pasha to take the town of Qatif 
by bombardment, was permitted in return to establish himself at Dammam 
on the Hasa coast. Ibrahim at first entertained designs of further 
aggression in the direction of ^Oman, but these the natural difiSlculties of 
his position soon compelled him to abandon. 

Punitive expeditions were undertaken in all directions against the 
Bedouin tribes that had helped the Wahhabis; and vengeance fell in 
particular upon some of the SabaF, who were found at the wells of Rum ah 
in ^Urmah. 

Everywhere, during the occupation, the Egyptian army appear to have 
lived on the worst possible terms with the people of the country, whose 
resources they consumed ; and their own condition was evidently one 
bordering on misery. After a two years^ sojourn in Najd some of the 
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principal Egj^ptian officials there were still as ignorant of the geography 
of the country as if they had never left Cairo. 


Partial withdrawal of the Egyptian troops, 1819. 


Gradually it became apparent that a complete occupation of Najd 
could not be maintained by the Egyptian forces^ whose communications 
between post and post were maintained with difficulty on account of the 
hostility and increasing audacity of the Bedouin tribes, especially the 
^Ajman and the Sa^adah * 

About June 1819 it was resolved to make over to tribal representatives 
the whole of the country to the east and south of Qasim, and the process 
of evacuation was witnessed by Captain Sadleir of His Majesty^s 4? 7th 
Eegiment, who accompanied the rearguard of the retiring forces, and 
whose mission to Ibrahim Pasha on behalf of the Government of India 
is described in the history of Trucial ^Oman. The Kashif of Hasa, to 
whose column, consisting of about SoO troops with 600 transport camels, 
Captain Sadleir attached himself, had prepared for his departure by extort- 
ing about 1,000,000 piastres from the inhabitants of Hasa ; and, when he 
left, he installed the Shaikhs of the Bani Khglid as the representatives of 
the Turkish Government in Hasa. These Shaikhs were the hereditary 
foes of the Wahhabis, by whom their power had been previously over- 
thrown, and it seems to have been hoped that they would continue to 
remit the annual tribute of Hasa to ^Anaizah in Qasim, where it was 
intended to maintain an Egyptian garrison. 

The usual line followed by the Turks between Hasa and Qasim lay by 
Sulaimiyah in Kharj, and the Kashif gave out that he intended to move by 
this route ; but on the second day^s march, fearing lest he should be attacked 
by the Sa^adah, who had recently been giving trouble near Sulaimiyah, 
he altered his com’se and made for the wells of Rumahin ^Urmah, where, 
according to his arrangements, the Sulaimiyah detachment, consisting of 
50 to 100 cavalry, 'ought to have joined him. They did not appear 
however, t being then shut up in their post by Bedouins ; and the Kashif 
was obliged to proceed to Manfuhah, where he arrived on the 3rd of August 
via Banban, and to despatch half of his own escort to extricate them. 


Evacuation 
o£ Hasa, July 
1819, 


March from 
Hasa to Man- 
fuhah, July- 
Augast 1819. 


* The Sa’adah, though separately mentioned by the historian in this connection, 
were probably the sub-section so named of the 'Ajman. 

t The reason of this is instructive. Ibrahim Pasha, in ordering the withdrawal of 
the Sulaimiyah detachment, directed the officer in command first to destroy four 
obnoxious Shaikhs of Dilam, who had hitherto been treated as friends of the Egyptians ; 
being unable to effect this by force, the official invited the Shaikhs to an entertainment^, 
at which he caused them to he murdered ; he was then himself immediately besieged. 

A 
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Marcli from 
Manfuhah to 
Bass, August 
1819. 


Marcli from 
Bass to 
Hanakiyali, 
August- Sep- 
tember 1819. 


Departure 
of Ibrahim 
Pasha f ot 
Egypt, ITov- 
eipber 1819. 


On the 13th of August the Sulaimlrah garrison reached Alauftihah 
in safety^ and the mai’ch to Qasim was begun ; the whole surrounding 
country was now up in arms j and the K ashif was unable to give effect 
to a design that he had formed of butchering the principal Wahhabis 
of Manfuhah before he left. The ruins of Dara'^iyah^ untenanted by any 
living creature^ were passed on the same day ; and the force camped for 
the night at ^Ayainah. On the next day the Haisiyah pass in Jabal 
Tuwaiq was surmounted^ which still bore the tracts of Ibrahim Pasha^s 
t guns ; that officer had apparently marched from the neighbourhood of 
DaiViyah not far in advance of the Kashif . The retiring troops passed 
JBarrah, which was found deserted^ on the 15th of August ; on the 16th 
they arrived Thai'midah^ and on the 17th at Shaqrah. At Shaqrah the 
Turks were in time to pursue and overtake a body of the ^Ataibah^ who 
had just raided the flocks and herds of the town ; ^0 of the enemy they 
despatched on the plain_, and five they brought in as prisoners and 
beheaded. The camel transport^ supplied by the Bani Khalid^ should 
have been relieved at this place by animals belonging to the Mutair ; 
but some hitch occurred^ and eventually the Egyptians confiscated 
all the camels and dismissed the Bani Khdid without pay or compensation. 
During the whole march the Turks had not permitted the Arabs to take 
their camels to any distance from the camp for grazing, fearing lest they 
should desert, Mudhnib was reached on the 23rd of August, ^Anaizah 
on the 24th, and Bass on the 26th. Ibrahim Pasha had taken his 
departure from Eass for Madinah on the 24th ; but an extraordinary 
mixed camp of Turks, Albanians, Libyan Bedouins and Bedouins of Najd 
still remained, to which Captain Sadleir added his quota of Persians, 
Indians, Portuguese and Armenians, 

The Egyptian authority at Eass having refused to facilitate his return 
to India by way of Basrah, Captain Sadleir was obliged to continue on 
his way towards the Eed Sea in the company of the retiring troops. On 
the 31st of August he arrived in the Wadi-al-Miyah; on the 2nd of 
September he passed the former battlefield of Jabal Mawiyah; and on the 
4th of September he reached the Egyptian post of Hanakiyah, after an 
exhausting continuous march of 29 ^ hours without water. J 

The subsequent proceedings of Captain Sadleir in Hijaz are related 
in the history of Trucial ^Oman ; and here it only remains to add that 

* Captain Sadleir lias left an interesting description of Dara’iyah as he saw it. 

t In his operations the Pasha’s guns were generally dragged hy camels. 

J The features of this long and arduous retirement, in its mingled panic and 
brutality, are admirably brought out by Captain Sadleir in the graphic pages of his 
Journal^ ' ■ . ' 
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Ibrahim Pasha lingered at the coast until the 17th of Novemheij when 
he finally sailed from Jiddah for Qusair. 


MAS H ARI-BIN-S A" 0 D. 
1819-23. 


Soon after the withdrawal of the bulk of the Egyptian forces from 
Najdj Masharij a brother of the late Amir^ perhaps the same who had 
escaped from custody before the evacuation, gathered a party and assumed 
authority in Najd, apparently in defiance of the Egyptians. The Egyptian 
occupation, however, was still to some extent maintained. In 1822 a 
reinforcement of 700 cavalry was sent to ’Anaizah in Qasim ; orders were 
issued by Muhammad ^Ali that a fort should be built at Dara^iyah for the 
reception of an Egyptian garrison j and a little later 100 Egyptian cavalry 
stationed at Eiyadh, which had now apparently supplanted Dara^iyah 
as the capital of Southern Najd, were surprised and cut up by 
Bedouins in the neighboui'hood. The manner in which Mashari's rule 
ended is uncertain j possibly, as one authority seems to indicate, he was 
overthrown by the Bani Khalid governors of H asa, or, as stated by 
another, he fell into the hands of the Egyptians and was put to death. 


TURKI-BIN-’ ABDULLAH. 
1824-34. 


General and internal history, 1824-34, 

Mashari was succeeded by a relative named Turki, belonging to an 
elder branch of the Al Sa’ud family; the father of Turki was one 
Abdullah, a son of Muhammad-bin-Sa^ud, the first Wahhabi Amir. 
Turki seems to have come into power by expelling an Egyptian detachment 
from Riyadh, and to have obtained immediate recognition among his 
fellow-countrymen as head of the Wahhabi cause. After his first success, 
which ocomTed at the end of 1823 or beginning of 1824, Turki appears to 
have undertaken offensive operations further to the westward ; and, from 


Expulsion of 
the Egyp* 
tians, 1824. 
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the fact -that after this time no Egyptian posts are mentioned as existing 
in Qasim^ it may perhaps be inferred that the Egyptians were 
altogether ejected from Najd. Amicable relations must however soon 
have been established^ for Turki throughout his reign paid a small 
annual tribute to the ruler of Egypt ; but in other respects his position 
was that of an independent sovereign. 

Internal The internal administration of Turkic when his power became 

TarS.° established; was in accordance with the best Wahhabi traditions ; but, 

at the same time^ it was more liberal and enlightened than that of his 
predecessors. Like the first Amirs he restrained tribal disorder and 
punished robbery with a strong hand, but unlike them he encouraged the 
passage through his dominions of Sunni and Shi^ah pilgrims to the Holy 
Cities and even guaranteed their safety. Under Turki the religious 
prejudices of the Wahhabi sect, except that against the smoking of 
tobacco in publio; were not obtruded upon those who did not share them. 

Ilebellionof In 1831 a nephew of Tm-ki named Mashari, having obtained the 
^s^assinatiob support of the Qahtan and other tribes^ rebelled against his uncle; 
of Turki, but^ though his opposition to some extent unsettled the country, he was 
unable to effect anything against the Amir by fair and open means. 
In 1834^ however, he succeeded in compassing the death of Turki by 
assassination. 


Proceedings of the Amir Turki in Eastern Arabia, 1824-34. 


tinder Tm^ki the Wahhabis regained for a time their former position 
of influence in Eastern Arabia, and by 1833 the whole coast of the Gulfs 
of ^Oman and Persia as far north as Qatif owned their sovereignty, or 
at least their suzerainty, and payed tribute. 


Wabhabi re- 
conquest of 
Hasa, 1824- 
ISdA 


One of the^first objects that Turki set himself to accomplish after his 
^cession was the recovery of the province of Hasa, which had been 
retained by the Bani Khalid Shaikhs since their installation by the 
hi 1819. From 1824 to 1830 the contest remained Undecided, 
but in the latter year, as related in the history of Hasa, the Bani Khalid 
finally sticctunhed to the forces of the Amir ; in the conclusive battle, 
foUghtat Wahrah, the Wahhabis were led by Turki and his son Faisal 
in person. In 1881, encouraged by the rebellion of Mashari, the Bani 
Khalidventurea to attack Hofuf and Qatif j but they were repulsed. 
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Strong in possession of Hasa, the Amir in 1830 demanded tribute 
of the Shaikh of Bahrain ; and in 1831 the Shaikh, fearing a com- 
bination between theSaiyid of Masqat and the Wahhabis, of which there 
were symptoms, admitted the obligation to pay. The settlement^ 
however, was far from being of a cordial or permanent chai'acter on either 
side ; the Wahhabis on their part endeavoured to establish Bashir, a son of 
the pirate Rahmah-bin- Jabir, at Dammam as a check upon the ‘'Utub of 
Bahrain ; and the Shaikh of those islands, as soon as he dared, which 
was not until 1833 after the departure of Bashir, repudiated^his agreement 
and incited the Bani Khalid to annoy the Wahhabis in Hasa, There is 
some reason to think that the^ assassination of the Amir Turki by 
Mashari in 1831j was instigated by the Bahrain, Shaikh, to whom it 
was at least highly agreeable, and by whom, before that event, war had 
been declared and the ports of Qatif and ^Oqair blockaded from 
the sea* 

No sooner was Turki firmly seated on the throne of Najd than the 
more restless among the chief s of what is now Trucial ^Oman began to 
cultivate his good graces, especially the Shaikhs of Sharjah and ^Ajman. 
In 1825 the Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah secretly professed great fear of the 
Wahhabis and solicited a promise of British assistance in case a refusal 
by him to comply with the desires of the Amir should bring him into 
trouble ; no assmrance, however, was given ; but the Shaikh was strongly 
advised by the British authorities to refrain irom joining in any move- 
ment against theSaiyid of Masqat. 

The appearance of the Wahhabis on the coast of Hasa in 1830 gave 
rise to a fresh commotion in Trucial ^Oman, and their probable advent 
was anticipated with delight by the Shaikhs of ^Ajman and Umm-al- 
Qaiwain, who hoped with their help to throw off the suzerainty of 
the Qasimi Shaikh, while by the latter it was naturally regarded with 
apprehension. The Shaikh of Sharjah once more sought British support^ 
of which no hope was held out to him; and the Shaikh of ''Ajmaui 
perhaps remembering the days when Husain-bin-^Ali of Rams had lorded 
it over the country in the name of the Wahhabi Amir, begged Turki for a 
commission as Wahhabi agent. This last request was prudently refused 
by the Amir, on the ground that he could recognise no chiefs in ^Oman 
except the Shaikh of Sharjah and the Saiyid of Masqat only; but 
later he made the Shaikh of ^A jman the medium of a friendly communi- 
cation from himself to the British Government. 

Relations between the Wahhabi Amir and the Saiyid of Masqat 
were, owing to the great distance intervening between their frontiers, but 


Wahhabi re- 
lations with 
Bahrain, 
1824-1834. 


Wahhabi in* 
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Trucial 
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1824-1834. 
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theVOman slowly resumed. The iaitiative seems to have been taken by the Saiyid, 
1824-1834, 1881 despatched an embassy -with presents to Eiyadh to request 

the assistance of the Amir in reducing Bahrain^— a proceeding that Turhi 
turned to his own advantage in order to extort submission and tribute 
fi’om the Shaikh of Bahrain. In 1833 the direct pressm’e of the 
Wahhabis was felt once more in the ^Oman Sultanate, and in that year 
the ruler of Masqat was obliged to come to an understanding with the 
Wahhabi general^ Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq, the principal terms of the settlement 
being that the Saiyid should pay ^5,000 a year as Zakat or tribute to 
the Amir, and that either party should assist the other in suppressing 
rebellions among his subjects. The latter clause of the agreement 
was deemed imprudent by the British authorities j but the Saiyid assured 
them that he would be guided, in his observance of it, entirely by their 
wishes. 

Relations of the Amir Turki with the British Government, 

1824-1884. 

The relations of Tmrki, during his reign, with the British authorities 
in India were restricted to one simple incident. About the middle 
of 1831 a message for the Governor of Bombay was received from the 
Amir through the Shaikh of ^Ajman ; it expressed his desire to have 
the treaty renewed which was made between you, the British, and 
Imam Sa^ud.^^* On receipt of this communication, search was made in 
the archives of the Bombay Government for a treaty with the Wahhabis; 
but none could be found ; and eventually an answer in general but 
friendly terms was transmitted to the Amir through the British Eesident 
in the Persian Gulf.f 

FAISAL-BIN-TURKI (FIRST REIGN). 

1834-1838. 

General history and relations with the Egyptians, 1834-1838. 

Accession of At the time of Turki' s assassination, his son Faisal was engaged in 
^ • defending the province of Hasa against the aggressions of the Shaikh of 

Bahrain ; but he immediately left for Riyadh, where he besieged Mashari, 

* See also pages 1122 and 1125 

^ t It is ckaracteribtio of the ignorance of Central Arabian affairs which prevailed at 
this tinie that in the Bomhay Goveriimeat’s letter Sa*ud, who had died only 17 
years before and who belonged to the same generation as Tarki himself, was described 
as “ join- great ancestor/’ 
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the murderer and usurper, in the fort. Before long, aided hy treachery on 
the part of some of the garrison, Faisal succeeded in entering the fort by 
night; and Mashari with 20 of his associates was put to the sword. One 
of the assistants of Faisal in this enterprise^ and the actual slayer, it 
was said, of Mashari, was 'Abdtillah-bin-^Ali, Ibn- Rashid, whom the 
Amir soon after appointed ilahfudh or warden on his behalf of Jabal 
Shammar, and who thus became the founder of the present ruling family 
of Northern Najd. Faisal at once obtained general recognition as Amir 
of the Wahhabis ; his age at the time was about 40 years. 

Muhammad ^Ali of Egypt was not satisfied with the nominal 
suzerainty to which the progress of events had reduced his authority 
in Najd, and shorlty after the accession of Faisal he took measures to 
re-assert his power. The first step was the appointment of a Bahrain 
merchant as customs farmer of the Wahhabi port of Qatif in Hasa,, by 
order of Ahmad Pasha, governor of Hijaz ; but this device^ perhaps merely 
experimental, was frustrated by the firm action of Faisal, whose troops, 
as related in the history of Hasa, obliged the Egyptian nominee to take a 
hasty departure from Qatif. In 1836, a large Egyptian force having in 
the meanwhile been concentrated at Madinah, Muhammad ^Ali insisted 
that Faisal should join with his officers in a campaign against Asir ; but 
the Amir excused himself on the plea of sickness and deputed a 
brother instead to present some horses and his excuses. It was believed, 
moreover, that Faisal had secretly sent help to the opponents of the 
Egyptians in the south. Muhammad '^Ali accordingly determined to 
replace Faisal by a more subservient Amir, and for this purpose he released 
Khalid, a brother of the late Amir “’Abdullah, from surveillance at Cairo, 
and sent Isma^il Bey with an Egyptian force to assist the pretender in 
making good his claims, which had, it would appear, some supporters 
among the people of Najd. Alarmed by these preparations Faisal sent 
messengers and submissive letters to the Pasha of Egypt ; but it was too 
late. In 1837, supported by an Egyptian force of 1,000 to 1,500 
cavalry and 500 infantry with 12 guns and 4 mortars, Khalid occupied 
Qasim and defeated Faisal in the nighbourhood of Riyadh ; and the 
Amir, when he fell back upon his capital, found that the fort had been 
occupied in his absence by some of .his rival’s adherents. The, military 
command in Najd was then assumed by Khurshid Pasha, who had 
arrived with reinforcements for the Egyptians. 

The Amir Faisal, having retreated to the district of Kharj, established 
himself in Dilam, where he was shortly beleaguered by three separate 
forces , one under Khurshid i'asha, another under the pretender Khalid, 
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and a third under a hostile Arab Shaikh. Seeing that resistance would be 
vain^ he shortly surrendered ; and he was deported to Egypt in December 


1838. 


Position of the Wahhabis in Eastern Arabia, 1834-38. 


Relations of In the confusion following the murder of the Amir Turki in 1834, 
Shaikh of Bahrain found opportunity to annex the island 
1834-38. of Tarut, which belonged to the Wahhabis. In 1835 an attempt to 
recover the island was made by the force which Faisal despatched to eject 
the Egpptian customs farmer from Qatif ; but the endeavour failed, and 
the Shaikh of Bahrain resumed the maritime blockade of Qatif, which he 
had meanwhile suspended. In 1886 efforts were made by the Wahhabi 
agent in Bahrain, under instructions from his master, to induce the Saiyid 
of Masqat and some of the tribes of the Arabian coast to attack Bahrain 
by sea in the interest of the Wahhabis ; but the ruler of ^Oman replied 
that he could not join in such an enterprise without the knowledge and 
consent of the British Government, and this project, too, came to nothing. 
Very soon afterwards a reconciliation took place between the Wahhabi 
Amir and the Shaikh of Bahrain, who were now both in danger, the 
former from the designs of the Egyptians and the latter from those of the 
Persian Government • and the result was a treaty by which the Shaikh 
pledged himself to pay a tribute of $2,000 a year to the Amir, while 
Faisal on his part undertook to protect Bahrain from external aggres- 
sion, and not to demand help from the Shaikh of Bahrain in case he 
should himself proceed against the Saiyid of '’Oman; In 1888, after 
putting to death three chiefs of the ^Amair Bani Khalid^ supporters of the 
Egyptians who were now rapidly advancing towards Hasa, the Wahhabi 
Governor of that province, 'Umr-bin-’ CJfaisan, took refuge with the 
Shaikh of Bahrain. 


Eelaiiolis 

of the 

Wahhabis 

with the 

'OmSu 

Sultanate, 

1834-38. 


An attempt by the Wahhabis in 1836 to draw the Saiyid of Masqat 
into operations against Bahrain upon their own side has abeady been 
noticed above. In the same year, the town of Sohaf in Batinah having 
fallen into the hands of Hamud, a rebel bdonging to his own family, the 
Saiyid obtained help from Sa’ ad-bin- Mutlaq, "the Wahhabi representative 
in ^Oman, who, it was arranged, should operate against the place by land 
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wMle the Saiyid attacked it by sea ; but sudden distrust of his ally^s 
intentions caused the Saiyid to dissolve the combination thus formed 
before any attempt had been made on Sohar. 


INTERREGNUM. 

1888-40. 


Second occupation of Najd and Hasa by the Egyptians, 1838-40. 


After the deportation of the Amir Paisal, the Egyptian commander^ 
whose forces, regular and irregular, now amounted to about 3,000 men, 
established his headquarters at Sulaimiyah in the district of Kharj and 
despatched 300 irregulars to Hasa, where he caused the ports of Qatif, 
Saihat and ^Oqair to be garrisoned. The position of Khalid, who from the 
first had been merely a puppet in the hands of the Egyptians, was now 
anomalous and uncertain ; for, though the Egyptians in their dealings 
with neighbouring states pretended only to enforce the rights of the 
Wahhabi Amir and at one time held a ceremony for the installation of 
Khalid and invested him with a robe of honour, Khurshid Pasha 
appears, nevertheless, to have kept the entire managem-ent of affairs in his 
own hands and to have proclaimed the absolute sovereignty of his master, 
Muhammad 'Ali, over the whole of Najd. 

The designs of the Egyptian Government had this time a much wider 
scope than in 1818-19 ; and their object seems to have been how nothing 
less than the reduction of the whole of Eastern as well as Central Arabia, 
and the appropriation of the Turkish province of ^Iraq. An assmrance which 
Muhammad ^Ali had given in 1838 to the British political representative 
at Cairo, that he did not mean to extend his authority in the direction of 
the Persian Gulf, was presently violated by the proceedings of his ofiScers ; 
and these consequently aroused Biutish opposition, and were in the end, as 
we shall see below, completely frustrated. The growth of Muhammad 
“^AlPs pdwer in Europe was regarded oy the British Government 
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with *disfaTOUi' ; and in the Persian Gulf it was felt that a serious 
decrease of British influence must result if the Egyptians should obtain 
a permanent foothold in Eastern Arabia, In February 18S9 the British 
Political Resident at Bushehr was expressly instructed to use his influence 
to check the encroachments of the Egj^tians. 


intrgiiies in Eastern Arabia and relations with the 
British Grovernment> 1838-40. 

W e may now pass on to consider some aggressions on the states of 
the Persian Gulf^ which the Egyptians, from the base that they had 
acquired in Hasa, now attempted to commit. 

* It is necessary here to revert to the European situation, and to continue the 
footnote at page 1061. 

The accession of Mahmud II to the throne of Turkey, though his reforms made 
possible the survival of the Ottoman empire to the present day, did not at once check 
the course of disaster. In 1812 Russia took Bessarabia, the province between the 
Dniester and the Danube ; and in 1820, while the Porte was engaged in crushing the 
rebellious Pasha of J anina, Greece rose in insurrection. The Sultan then turned for aid 
to his vassal Muhammad *Ali, who had consolidated his power in Egypt during the 
troublous peiiod following the expulsion of the French, and who now possessed a better 
fleet than his master, besides an army trained and organised in the European style. 
Ibrahim Pasha, whom his father placed in command of the Egyptian forces, soon 
reduced Crete and Greece, as he had done Qasim and Najd. Crete was taken in 1824 ; 
Samos fell, and the M or ea was invaded ; Miss olonghi was captured in 1826, and the 
Abropolis of Athens in 1827. But at this point Ibrahim’s victorious career was 
interrupted by the battle of Navarino, in which his whole navy was destroyed by the 
combined fleets of Britain, France and Russia ; and in the following year, after a war 
between Russia and Turkey ended by the Treaty of Adrianople, Greece obtained her 
freedom. 

In 1831 Muhammad ’Ali, whose heart was set on the aggrandisement of Egypt, 
threw an army into Syria under Ibrahim. War between Egypt and Turkey followed, 
and in 1832 Ibi-ahim inflicted a crushing defeat on the Turks at Konia in Asia 
Minor ; the cession of Syria to Egypt and closer relations between Turkey and Russia, 
initiated by the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in 1833, were the result. In 1839, in spite 
of improvements efEected by Moltke and other Prussian officers, the Turkish Army 
was again shattered by Ibrahim at Nisib, and the Turkish admiral with his whole 
fleet deserted to Muhammad *Ali ; but this was more than Europe, except France who 
favoured Muhammad ’Ali, could tolerate. Acre was accordingly captured by the 
Bidtish, Austrian and Turkish fleets, and Ibrahim was obliged to withdraw from Syria. 
As the result of this intervention, in which Britain played the leading part, Syria was 
restored to Turkey, the Fgyptian army was cut down to 18,000 men, and the Egyptian 
fleet was condemned to rot in the harbour of Alexandria; but Muhammad *Ali, on 
making formal submission to the Sultan, was recognised as hereditary Governor of 
Egypt. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that the Egyptian advance into Central 
Arabia in 1837, was part of a large forward policy, and that the withdrawal in 1840 
was due to a collapse of the same. 
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Early in 1839 Klinrsliid Pasha disclosed his intentions in regard to 
Bahrain by demanding of the Shaikh of the islands the tribute formerly 
paid to the Amir Faisal^ the rendition of Tarut Island and Dammam^ 
and the smrender of ^Umr-bim^Ufaisan^ the refugee Wahhabi governor 
of Hasa. The Shaikh would at first have thrown himself upon the 
protection of Britain ; but the Government of India^ not fully informed 
of the attitude of the Home Government towards Muhammad ^Ali^ could 
not at once give the assurances that he desired ; and the Shaikh then 
sought to stave off the Pasha^s demands by describing himself as a 
vassal of Persia. In April 1839 the Indian Government, on their own 
responsibility^ authorised Admiral Sir F. Maitland, who w-as cruising 
in the Persian Gulf with a British squadron^ to discourage the 
Egyptian commander from aggression upon Bahrain and even to afford 
the Shaikh as much support as could be given him without provoking 
a direct collision with the Egyptians ; the object of these instruc-- 
tions was to gain time, while maintaining the status quo. Two or 
three weeks later stronger orders were issued, empowering the Admiral 
in certain circumstances, after a warning delivered to the Egyptian 
commander, to undertake the defence of Bahrain against Khurshid 
Pasha ; and at the AdmiraPs visit to Bahrain, which possibly took place 
before receipt of the revised instructions, the Shaikh formally promised 
not to place himself in subordination to any foreign power without first 
consulting the British Resident. In the meantime Khm'shfd Pasha had 
written to the Resident with the obvious intention of discovering how 
the British authorities intended to act in the event of his attacking 
Bahrain, but the only answer that he received was a request that he 
would not move without notice to the Resident sufficient to allow of pro- 
vision being made for the safety of British subjects in Bahrain ; and 
subsequently the Resident was instructed by Government to remonstrate 
with the Pasha on the subject of his designs against Bahrain, which 
order, no doubt, was duly executed. Notwithstanding the measures thus 
taken to strengthen him, the Shaikh, apparently in July 1839, entered 
into a secret agreement with the Egyptians by which he bound himself 
to pay them |2,000 a year as tribute, on condition that there should be 
no interference in the administration of Bahrain and that no Egyptian 
representative should be stationed in the principality ; his chief 
motives for his action, which was highly displeasing to the British 
authorities, appear to have been the desire to escape from an anxious 
position and a doubt as to the ability of the British Govern- 
]gpLent to protect him on land against Egyptians. A protest against 
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Belations 
the Egyp- 
tians with 
Trncial 
'Oman, 
1838 - 40 , 


the agreement was addressed by the Resident both to the Shaikh of 
Bahrain and to the Egyptian commander^ hut the case had no further 
developments ; and in the following year^ on the departure of the Egyp- 
tians from Hasa^ the agreement ceased to be of any practical importance. 
These matters are treated of at greater length in the history of Bahrain. 

In Trucial 'Omto, likewise, the British authorities were obliged to 
take precautions against encroachment by the Egyptians. Sa'’ad-binr 
Mutlaq, whom the Amir Faisal before the end of his reign had removed from 
Baraimi, joined Khurshid Pasha in Najd at an early stage in the oecupa^ 
tion, and was commissioned by him to proceed to Trucial 'Oman and 
obtain the submission of the principal Shaikhs to the titular Amir 
Khalid, Sa^ad arrived at Sharjah in March 1889 and was received with 
distinction by the Qasimi Shaikh, who provided him with a residence, 
With him came a detachment of Wahhabi soldiers, whom he wished to 
place in Baraimi ; but the Na^im, who held the Baraimi fort at.this time 
and enjoyed the support of Saiyid Hamud of Sohar, would not agree to 
admit them ; and Sa^ad, though he induced the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi to 
support his demand, was not in a position to coerce the fort-holders. 
Meanwhile a British political olBcer had visited the coast with Admiral 
Sir F. Maitland, and the Shaikhs of the Trucial ports had promised not 
to help, but on the contrary to resist, the Egyptian agent in his intri^ 
gues; nevertheless, after the departui*e of the fleet, the Shaikhs of Sharjah 
and Abu Dhabi began to compete with each other for the agent's favour. 
In Trucial ^Oman, as in Bahrain, an impression seems to have prevailed 
that the Egyptians were invincible on term firma. In July 1839 the 
British Resident visited the coast and obtained from each ruling chief a 
written engagement to support British and oppose Egyptian policy ; he 
took steps, through the Shaikh of Sharjah, to bring about the expulsion 
of Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq from the country j and he encouraged the Na^im of ' 
Baraimi to stand firm, at the same time causing the Egyptian agent to be 
informed that the Na'im had been taken under British protection. Com- 
pletely foiled in his purpose by these measures, Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq embark- 
ed at Sharjah for "Oqair, where, after carrying ofE 400 sheep with other 
property from the island of Qais, he arrived in due course ; but he had 
apparently forfeited the confidence of his Egyptian employers, for soon 
after his return, he was placed under surveillance and removed to Riyadh. 
In connection with these events the chief man of Qatif received warning 
that an expedition by sea from Hasa against any part of the ^Oman coast 
would be opposed by the British naval force in the Gulf ; and in January 
1840 the Resident paid a second visit to the coast of Trucial ''Oman, 
where at ''Ajman he arranged a defensive alliance' against all enemies 
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between the Na^im and Dhawair of the Baraimi Oasis, A British offi er 
also visited Baraimi. Most of these proceedings are more fully de- 
scribed in the history of Trueial ^Oman. 

The Egyptians continued the bullying policy of their predecessors the 
Wahhabis^ towards the Saiyid of Masqat ; and they even used some of the 
same agents for the purpose^ especially Sa^ad-Bine-Mutlaq and a certain 
Bin-Battal. The Saiyid was at first inclined to attach himself to the 
Egyptians, through whom he hoped to obtain possession of Bahrain : 
but later he adopted the views of the Government of India and conducted 
his correspondence with the Egyptians according to'fhe advice of the British 
political authorities. The reconciliation between the Saiyid and his kinsman 
Hamud, effected by British intervention in 1839, had reference to the 
Egyptian danger ; and the mler of ^Oman, in the treaty which resulted 
bound himself to ^sist ^amud, who w’as a stanch opponent of Muhammad 
'Ali^against all his enemies. 

Kuwait was among the more distant places to which the Egyptians, 
on their arrival on the shores of the Persian Gulf, despatched emissaries ; 
and the duties of the individual whom they posted to Kuwait were probab- 
ly political and not unconnected wdth a scheme for the conquest of ^Iraq, 
though his ostensible employment was merely that of a purveyor to the 
Egyptian forces, The Shaikh of Kuwait gave this Egyptian ofiicer the 
highest seat in all assemblies ; and his presence seems to have been the 
cause of an otherwise inexplicable discourtesy offered by the Shaikh 
in 1839 to the British Assistant Resident, — an incident of which the 
details will be found in the history of Kuwait. 
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Evacuation of Najdaud Hasa by the Egyptians, 1840. 

I’he uncompromising opposition of the British Government to the 
more ambitious and distant designs of the Egyptians was seconded by the 
diflSculties in which the latter soon found themselves involved with the 
inhabitants of the countries actually in their occupation ; and early in 
184*0 a retrograde movement of their forces commenced. The Egyptian 
governor of Hasa was shot and killed by Arabs in the vicinity of Hofuf, 
and it was found necessary to recall a small force which he had des- 
patched against the Naim of Qatar. The attitude of the 'Ajman 
tribe, whose principal Shaikh had been imprisoned by the Egyptians hut 
contrived to escape from their custody, was bitterly hostile. Communi- 
cations became unsafe, and even at Tharmidah, to which place the P§sha 
bad now removed his headquarters, supplies could not be brought in 
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except tinder heavy escorts. To add to the serious local difficulties of 
the Pasha he was now in disgrace with Muhammad ^Ali, whose jealousy 
had been excited by his exploits, and very little assistance had reached him 
by sea^ only one vessel with stores arriving at Qatxf in November 1839, 
in place of fom' vessels of war which he had expected at an earlier date. 
In May 1840, when a blockade of the Egj^tian ports of Qatif, Saihat 
and ^Oqair by British war- vessels was imminent, news was received of 
the actual withdrawal of the greater part of the Egyptian forces from Najd, 
Their departm^e had been heralded by a tour which Khalid, accompanied 
by a body of Eg}^tian cavalry, had undertaken in the districts of the 
interior in order to receive the allegiance of the local Shaikhs, whom 
he was in future to govern unaided. In Hasa the order to retire was 
celebrated, as it had been once before in 1819, by an abnormal display of 
rapacity on the part of the retiring officials ; and Barghash, a Shaikh of 
the Bani Khalid, was at the same time put to death in retaliation for the 
murder of Muhammad Effendi. It was intended that Najd should for 
the futui'e be controlled, through Khalid, from Madinah ; and, to 
enable tbe Egyptian nominee to maintain his position, a force of 
800 Egyptian troops, of whom about two-thirds were infantry, were left 
at his disposal. 


KHALID-BIN-SA^0D. 

1840-42. 


General and internal history, 1840-42. 


Weakness 
of Khalid’s 
position. 


The reign of Khalid, who as the creature of the Egyptians was 
generally disliked, and who appears to have possessed no capacity for 
government, was short and troubled. His prestige was impaired from 
the first by rumours that the ex-Amir, Eaisal-bin-'’ Abdullah, had escaped 
or had been liberated in Egypt, and by the check which his Egyptian 
patrons were known to have sustained in Syria at the hands of European 
powers. Claims also were advanced by the Porte to suzerainty over 
Najd ; and Khalid, acting perhaps under the advice of Khurshid Pasha, 
made the professions of loyalty that were required of him and sent presents 
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to the Sultan of Turkey, — acts of submission which the Egyptians pro- 
bably intended should be disavowed at the first convenient opportunity^ — 
and was appointed in return Turkish Wali of Central Arabia. The 
Egyptian troops by whom Khalid’s power was supported received no pay 
and became discontented : moreover they were regarded with intense 
jealousy by the Arabs of the country^ who considered that a Wahhabi 
Amir should rely on the swords of his fellow-countrymen alone. 

In October 184?lj notwithstanding these diflSeultieSj the Amir Khalid 
descended to Hasa and appeared to be contemplating an expedition 
against ^Oman ; his proceedings drew remonstrances from the British 
authorities and occasioned the despatch of a British ofiieer to Hofuf, as 
will be related further on. 

The Amiris ideas of foreign conquest, however, if he entertained such, 
were speedily dispelled by an insurrection at home, headed by his distant 
relative ^Abdullah-bin-Thanaiyan, whose cause was supported by Turki- 
al-Hizani, one of the leading* Shaikhs of the Kharj district in Najd. 
This rival, finding himself suspected by Khalid, at first fled to Kuwait ; 
but in September 1841 he returned to Central Arabia, took possession 
apparently of Dhrumah, Hair and Manfuhah in ^Aridh, and provided 
himself with the sinews of war by confiscating the estates of two wealthy 
inhabitants of those places, who were opposed to him and whom he 
executed. The Sahul and other tribes attached themselves to his cause; and 
he was able to secure the neutrality, if not the support, of the important 
tribes of the ^Ajman, A1 Morrah and Sabai^ ; but the ^Anizah, Mutair 
and Bani Hajir still followed the Amir Khalid. In December 1841 
^Abdullah found himself in a position to threaten Riyadh, but was 
repulsed in a skirmish ; he had, however, an influential body of supporters 
in the town itself, who, on the very day of his defeat, admitted him by the 
southern gate after dusk and proclaimed him Amir of Najd. The leaders 
of Khalid^s army fell into his hands, and he put three of them to death ; 
but he spared the life of a resolute individual named ’Umr-bin-’^Ufaisan, 
probably the same who had governed Hasa under the ex- Amir Faisal. 
The Amir Khalid escaped to Hasa and undertook, as he had done once 
before, to dismiss the Egyptian troops whose presence was offensive to 
bis leading supporters ; but again he failed to observe his promise, and the 
people of Hofuf then tendered their allegiance to ' Ab dullah-bin-Thanaiyan. 
Khalid found himself obliged to flee to Qatif, where he was rejoined 
by his troops ; but here too the popular feeling was strongly adverse to 
him ; his partisans deserted him ; and, after dismissing his mercenaries, he 
took refuge at Dammam with Mubarak, a son of the Shaikh of Bahrain. 
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Prom Dammam Klialid visited Klior Hassan in Qatar; where tlae Shaikh 
of Bahrain in April 184*2 g^ave him an honorific reception; hnt attempts 
made in his interest upon Hofuf and ^Oqair ended in failure. He 
finally* retired to Kuwait; with the intention of renewing the struggle 
from the side of Qasim, where he possessed some interest. 


Relations of the Amir Khalid with Arab states, 1840-42. 


The dealings of the Amir Kha lid with other states in Arabia were 
slight; and were X3raeticall7 confined to Triicial ^Oman. Some of the 
chiefs of that region undoubtedly opened a correspondence with hini; 
particularly the Shaikh of Sharjah; a letter from whoni; relating to 
designs on Baraimi; was intercepted hy the Nahm of that oasis in 1841. 
In October of the same year Khalid appeared to he organising an expedi- 
tion against Baraimi ; hut; if this was the case; he was iDrevented from 
undertaking it hy the rebellion; already in progress; which ended in his 
expulsion from his dominions. 


Relations of the Amir Khalid with Great Britain, 1840-42, 


Early in his reign Klialid addressed a letter to the British Eesidency 
Agent in Bahrain, exj)ressing a strong desire that the amicable and 
ccrdial relations which formerly subsisted between his late father; Sa^ud, 
and the British Government should be renewed; and indicating that he 
would have taken earlier steps to this end had he not been prevented by 
Muhammad ^Ali. 

In regard to Trncial ■'OmaU; however, as we have already 
mentioned; Khalid^s attitude was ambiguous ; and the British Political 
Resident; taking advantage of the instructions of Government to 
keep a w^atch upon the Amiris movements and wmm him; if need be, 
that an attempt on his part to invade ^Omaii would be resisted by 
the British Government, deputed an officer; Lieutenant Jopp, to 
interview the Amir at Hofuf and explain the position to him. The 
Government of India^ who did not intend that the proceedings of the 
Amir should be scrutinised with the same strictness as those of the 
inclined; when they became aware of this mission, to 
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doubt its expediencjj- ; but a satisfactory assurance "was elicited from the 
A mir^ that he entertained no desig‘ns upon ‘’C^man; and incidentally 
some new and interesting’ g’eographical information was recorded by 
Lieutenant J opp on his journey from ^0<^air to Hofuf and from Hofuf 
to Qatif in November 1841.'^ 


"ABDULLAH-BIN-THANATYAN. 

1842-43. 


Internal affairs, 1842-43. 


The rule of the successful rebel, ‘^Abdullah-bin-Thanaiyan, was brief 
and troubled. In Hasa the severity of his taxation soon estranged the 
inhabitants^ who had in the beginning generally supported his cause ; 
and a number of the Bedouin tribes on that side continued to be hostile 
to his authority. The ex- Amir Khalid at first threatened an attack 
from Qasim ; and in Alarch 1843 the ex- Amir Faisal, who had in 
fact regained his freedom, appeared in that district and at once became an 
even more formidable danger. In June 1843 Faisal marched south- 
wards unopposed and besieged ^Abdullah in the citadel of Riyadh, to 
which he had retired with a few followers, and ^Abdullah was quickly 
obliged to surrender at discretion. Faisal had at first offered to associate 
the ex -Amir Khalid with himself in his operations ; but that helpless 
individual, who had now withdrawn to Madinah, refused to join him 
and so vanished from the page of history. Valuable assistance was 
given to Faisal in his operations by ^Abdullah-bin-'^Ali, his loyal 
Mahfudh of Jahal Shammar, 


Relations with Bahrain, 1842-43. 

In 1842, a bx’eaeh having occiirred between tbe joint Shaikhs of 
Bahrain, the younger, Muhammad-bin-Khallfah, was expelled from the 

*Bomha 2 / Selections pag-es 111-115. Lieutenant Jopp wag apparently 

the first European to travel between 'Oqair and Hofuf by any, and between. Hofuf and 
Qatif by the ordinary route. 


79 A 
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islands by the elder and made bis way to Riyadh^ where he succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathy of the Wahhabi Amir. ^Abdullah^ the elder 
Shaikh, then blockaded the Wahhabi coast, temporarily seized ■’Oqair, 
and gave asylum to discontented emigrants from Saihat in the Qatif 
Oasis. In April 1843 ^Abdullah was in his turn driven out of Bahrain 
by Muhammad and established himself at Dammam on the coast of 
Hasa. The Wahhabi Amir w^as not in a position to interfere actively in 
these affairs. 


Designs on Trucial ’Oman, 1842-43. 


However weak an Amir of the Wahhabis might be, it was consi- 
dered necessary to his honour at this period that he should assert his 
claims to sovereignty over distant ■’Oman ; and this obligation ^Abdullah 
fulfilled by informing the Shaikhs of the Trucial coast that he intended 
to depute Sa’ad-bin-Mutlaq to represent him at Baraimi. The Shaikhs 
of Baraimi, who were also addressed, openly alleged a connection with 
the British Grovernment, which, they may have hoped, would deter the 
Amir from meddling with their oasis ; but they were divided among 
themselves, and the secret correspondence of some among them with 
the Wahhabis had, it was believed, a different tenor. 


Relations with the British Government, 1842-43. 

The letters of ’Abdullah to the Trucial Shaikhs, except one addressed 
to the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi who refused to exhibit it, were procured 
by the British Resident in the Persian Gulf and became the occasion 
of a remonstrance by that oflSeer against the Amir’s proceedings : the 
ground taken by the Resident was that Wahhabi influence had in the 
past conduced to piracy in Trucial ’Oman and necessitated punitive action 
by the British Government. ’Abdullah, in reply, professed a desire to 
co-operate with the British Government in the suppression of piracy 
and stated that he had enjoined the inhabitants of ’Oman to refrain 
from maritime offences ; but it was observed that in his letter he claime4 
the people of ’Oman as his subjects, 
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PAISAL-BIN-TURKl (SECOND R,EIGN). 
1843-65. 


General and internal history, 1843-65. 


The manner of FaisaPs second accession has already been related, 
and the remainder of his reign was, at home, practically devoid of 
incident. 

Eaisal was distinguished by his dignity and self-possession and was 
respected for the justice of his decisions, but he was greatly feared, 
especially by the Bedouins, on account of his merciless severity. Like 
Sa'ud, the most distinguished of his predecessors, he was regarded by 
his subjects with mingled feelings, in which dislike and admiration 
blended. In his later years Faisal became blind and infirm ; but, 
until a few months before his death, his faculties were unimpaired, and 
he continued personally to carry on the government. In June 186 B 
the Amir was attacked by paralysis, and on the Snd of December 
following he died at Riyadh ; the immediate cause of his death is said 
to have been cholera. 

In his dominions Faisal seems to have maintained perfect order, and 
from the very first year of his reign he showed great energy in 
protecting the yearly pilgrimages to the Holy Cities against marauding 
Bedouins. In the jail at Riyadh there were always many political 
prisoners of rank and influence. Grave offences were generally expiated 
by capital punishment and lighter ones by exile to Qatif, a sentence 
which was regarded by the people of the Central Arabian plateau as 
tantamount to a lingering death by fever. In 1848, or within the next 
few years, the Amir recovered most of the Qasim district which had 
seceded to Jabal Shammar ; but he could not take the town of ^ Anaizah. 
In 1853 and 1862 he made fresh efforts to reduce 'Anaizah j but they 
were unsuccessful. 

In Hasa, where Wahhabism was uncongenial to the character of the 
people, the Amiris rule was maintained chiefly by fear ; and in that 
province, where disaffection consequently abounded, the temper of the 
Wahhabi oflSicials was most suspicious and their methods were most in- 
g^uisitorial. In 1851 Faisal visited the Hasa Oasis and the deserts to the 
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tiesouroes. 


Eelations 
with Turkey 
and Egypt, 
1843-65. 


south of it in person, chastising the Bedouin tribes who harassed the 
trade and pilgrim routes j and his name is remembered at the jiresent day 
as that of the only xlmir who eyer pursued the Al Morrah tribe in 
their own country with any measure of success. It is stated, however, 
that the condition of the Wahhabi troops, when they finally brought the 
Al Morrah to bay in the Jafurah desert, was such that the Amir had to 
be satisfied with a merely nominal settlement. 

The total annual revenue of the Wahhabi dominions, including Hasa, 
was computed item by item in 1865 at over |800,000 of which about 
six-sevenths were derived from the settled population. 


Eelations of the Wahhabi Grovei’nnient with adjacent states in 
Arabia, etc., 1843-65. 


With peace and order prevailing at home and a revenue sufficient for 
the needs of Government, it was natural that the energies of the 
Wa.ihabi Amir should take an outward direction, and that the proceed- 
ings of the Wahhabis abroad should become more aggressive than they 
had been for a considerable time past. 

Some uncertainty overshadows the relations subsisting, during the 
earlier part of EaisaPs reign, between his government and the governments 
of Turkey and Egypt. In 1851 the Amir was understood to pay tribute to 
the Poiije ; but accredited envoys of the Pasha of Egypt were present in his 
camp, and the Wahhabi agent at Kuwait professedly supported Egyptian 
interests. In 1855, in correspondence with the British Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, the Amir asserted himself to be a dependent 
of the exalted Turkish Government and stated that his differences with 
Muhammad ^Ali of Egypt had been due to the conflict in policy between 
that Pasha and the Porte, About 1860, in the course of discussions 
relating to Bahrain, the Amir Faisal again wrote, somewhat ambi- 
guously, that in accordance with treaties between the Wahhabi Amir 
and the Sultan ^ Abdul Majid, there are matters which everyone is 
precluded from meddling with, unless on special grounds.'^ These 
periodical declarations show that the Amir was not averse, when it suited 
his interest, to admit dependence on the Porte ; and the Turks, on their 
part, clearly asserted their suzerainty over the Wahhabis. An illustration 
of the Turkish claims was. afforded by a protest, lodged by the Pasha of 
Baghdad in 186&, against the bombardment of Dammam in Hasa by 
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British war- vessels in the previous year j for the j^lace in question was 
described as lying* within the territory of ‘^Faisal Bey^ the Qaim-Maqam 
of Najd and as forming* ^^part of the hereditary dominions of the 
Sultan/'’ At the close of FaisaFs reign, the tribute rendered by him to 
the Porte was merely nominal and seems to have been ^mid through the 
Sharif of Maktah. 

So long as ’Abdullah, the first Mahfudh, contimied torule Jahal 
Shammar, the loyalty of that province to the Wahhabi Amir remained 
unquestioned ; and Faisal, on his return from Egypt, seems to have been 
assisted by his old dependent to recover his x30sition in Xajd. Talal, 
the son of ’ Abdullah, married a daughter of Faisal and continued, until 
his death in 1867, to pay a yearly visit to Riyadh, where he was 
accustomed to deliver his tribute of horses in person. About 1S4S, 
however, Qasim, which had hitherto been directly dependent upon the 
Wahhabi Amir, appears to have obtained the protection of the Shammar 
chief as a sort of an intermediate overlord. 

About 1851, as we have seen, the Amir Faisal maintained an agent 
at Kuwait ; and it w^as ascertained that in 1863 his relations with that 
place were friendly, although no tribute was i)aid him by the Shaikh. 

When Faisal came to the throne of Najd, a contest between ^Abdul- 
lah and Muhammad, the two rival Shaikhs of Bahrain, was in progress. 
The Amir availed himself of their mutual opposition to assert his own 
authority; and, but for the opposition of the British Government, who 
had determined to confine Wahhabi influence to the mainland., it is 
not improbable that he would have succeeded in reducing the Bahrain 
Shaikh to a position of strict dependence on himself. 

The Amir at first sided with the younger claimant, Muhammad-bin- 
Khalifah, who had lately been driven out by ’Abdullah-bin- Ahmad ; and, 
when the latter was in his turn displaced, it was principally hy a Wahhabi 
force that, early in 1844, he was deprived of the fort of Dammam, his 
last remaining possession, of which the Wahhabi Amir considered himself 
to he the rightful owner. 

For some time after this the Wahhabis, ha\dng achieved their princi- 
pal object in the recovery of Dammam, remained quiescent; but in 1845, 
on Muhammad-bin- Khalifah becoming intractable and refusing to pay 
an aT>r>nfl.l tribute with arrears to which he had agreed on the fall of 
Dammam, ^Abdullah-bin-Sa’id, the Wahhabi governor of Qatif, began 
to arrange an attack on Bahrain, and Muhammad, anticipating his 
designs, placed the Wahhabi coast under blockade. An invasion of 
Bahrain from Hasa by a stratagem \^as then planned by the ex-Shaikh 
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1850-61. 


1865-65 


1859. 


^Abdullah and the Wahhabi governor of Qatif ; but it miscarried; when 
on the point of execution, through the scheme of action becoming 
known in Bahrain. In 1846 two collisions between Wahhabi and 
Bahrain forces occurred on the mainland and each side was able to boast 
of one victory. At length, in August 1847, the Shaikh of Bahrain 
having been weakened by the desertion of some of the Bani Khalid from 
his side, terms were arranged whereby the Wahhabi Amir undertook 
to withdraw his active support from the ex-Shaikh, and the Shaikh in 
return engaged to pay $4,000 a year to the Wahhabis as Zakat. 

In 1850 relations between Shaikh Muhammad and the Amir Faisal 
again became strained, in consequence of the punishment by the W^ahhabi 
ruler of one of his own envoys to whom the Shaikh had given a flatter- 
ing welcome, and of a cold reception which Muhammad had subsequently 
accorded to a son of Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq, the Wahhabi agent in ’Oman, In 
1851 the Amir arrived in person in the neighbourhood of Qatar, seduced 
the inhabitants of the principal places in that promontory from their 
allegiance to Bahrain, and demanded an extravagant increase in the 
Bahrain tribute, of which pajunent had probably been withheld altogether. 
Muhamimad thereupon blockaded the Hasa coast ; but the preparations of 
the Wahhabis, who were now joined by the sons of the late ex-Shaikh, 
had assumed formidable proportions ; and it is probable that the Shaikh 
was only saved from destruction by the appearance of a British squadron 
which the Resident sent for the protection of the islands. In July 1851 
peace was again arranged hy the efforts of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi ; 
but seci'etly tension continued ; and the Wahhabi Amir established the 
sons of the late ex-Shaikh of Bahrain at Dammam. 

After these events, particularly in 1855-56, some correspondence in 
regard to Bahrain took place between the Wahhabi Amir and the 
Bushehr Political Residency ; the Amir claimed the right to chastise at 
pleasure his dependent, the Shaikh of Bahrain ; and the warning returned 
by the British representative under the authority of the Government of 
India, that no interference with Bahrain would be permitted, caused 
him intense irritation and dissatisfaction. 

In 1869 the Amir, who alleged, and perhaps not without truth, that 
the Shaikh of Bahrain was inciting the tribes of Hasa to hostile action 
against his subjects, having disregarded the warnings of the Resident 
and the presence of a British corvette off his coast, caused preparations 
to be made hy his governor of Qatif, assisted by a son of the late 
ex-Shaikh of Bahrain, for a serious invasion of the islands. A British 
squadron was then despatched to threaten Dammam and, in the result, 
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the enterprise collapsed^ and the Wahhabi official even apologised to the 
British commander for his proceedings. This successful act of interven- 
tion greatly increased the bitterness of Faisal against the British 
Government and their representatives. 

In 1861 the Shaikh of Bahrain assumed the offensive against the 1861. 
Wahhabi Amir without first consulting the British Eesident. He 
blockaded the Wahhabi ports and sent six war vessels to cruise against 
Dammam ; and only by most stringent measures, amounting to compulsion, 
could he be induced by his British advisers to discontinue his unwarrant- 
able action. It was now clear, however, that tranquillity in Bahrain 
waters could only be restored by the removal of the sons of the late 
ex-Shaikh from Dammam ; and this was accordingly effected, by 
British naval action, in November 1861. The dislodgment of these 
disturbers of the peace from their stronghold was reported to have 
been not altogether unpleasing to the local Wahhabi officials in Qatif, 
who could not themselves have done what was required without commit- 
ting a breach of Arab hospitality. 

Incidentally we may remark that, but for the vigilance with which 
the independence of Bahrain was watched over by the British Govern- 
ment during this period, the principality might have become attached 
to Hasa and afterwards have passed with that province inio the posses- 
sion of the Turks. 

In Trueial ^Omaia, during the whole of this period, the Wahhabis Relations 
were extremely active. In July 1843 letters and messengers from the 
Amir reached the principal Shaikhs of that region, informing them that 65. 
at the end of the hot weather the Wahhabi agent Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq 
would arrive with troops to subdue the country ; and all the chiefs, 
except those of Dibai and the Baraimi Oasis, appear to have professed 
in reply their satisfaction at the prospect. 

Early in 1845 Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq appeared in Baraimi with a small 1845. 
force. He was, apparently, by no means confident of success ; but the 
surrounding tribes at first displayed considerable enthusiasm for the 
Wahhabi cause, and he was encouraged to form designs of occupying 
Dhank and Dhaid, and even Zora upon the coast. His arrogance and ex- 
tortions, however, quickly alienated and disgusted most of his supporters * 
and his direct communications with Najd were then cut, his messengers 
beaten and insulted, and complaints against him made to the Wahhabi 
Amir. At one time it appeared probable that Sa^ad would he visited 
with his master^s displeasure ; but, by one means or another, he succeeded 
in justifying his conduct and in retaining his post. A remittance of 
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treasure which, he made by sea to Hasa no doubt (contributed to restore 
him to favour. 

1848 . In May 1848 the Baraimi forts were captured by the Shaikh of Abu 

Dhabi, assisted by the ruler of the Sohar principality and by the Nahm 
and Dliawahir tribes ; and Sa’ad-bin-Mutlaq, who had been absent when 
the attack began^ took refuge with the Shaikh of Sharjah. Tribal 
jealousy then came into play, and the Shaikhs of Trueial 'Oman as a 
whole turned against the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi ; but the latter defied 
the combination against him and continued to hold Baraimi until 
February 1849, when he voluntaiily restored it to the ’Wahhabis at 
the intercession of an envoy sent by the Sharif of Makkah. 

1850 - 51 . In March 1850 the Shaikh of Aim Dhabi, after communication with 
the regent of the ^Oman Sultanate, again attacked the Wahhabis in 
Baraimi, but this time he failed to make any impression ; and an assault 
on the place, made in the following November by a combination of 
the Bani Yas, Qawasim and Na^im, was equally unsuccessful. In 
1851 the Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Sharjah formed an alliance against 
the Wahhabis; but nothing came of it. 

1852 - 53 , At the end of 1852 “'Abdullah, the son of the Wahhabi Amir, 
arrived in Baraimi ; but his jproceedings there, as will be seen in the 
next section, had reference chiefly to the ^Oman Sultanate. The 
chiefs of Trueial ^Oman, however, except the Shaikh of Dibai, who 
avoided waiting on him in person, and the Shaikh of Abn Dhabi, who 
did his best to dissuade him from aggression to the eastwards, visited 
Baraimi and fawned upon him in a servile manner, 

1854 * 56 . A certain Ahmad-as-Sadairi w'as appointed about this time to the 
Wahhabi agency in Baraimi, in succession to Sa^ad-bin-Mutlaq. In 
1854 this individual appeared to be exerting himself to restrain the 
^ Shaikhs of Trueial ^Oman from mutual aggressions and to curb the 
license of the Bedouins ; but in 1855 his activities took a mischievous 
turn, and it was found that he was scheming to obtain possession of 
the seaboard village of Hamriyah. In 1865 the Wahhabis were repre- 
sented at Baraimi by Turki-bin-Ahmad, probably a son of Ahmad-as* 
Sadairi, but his attention was directed chiefly to the affairs of the ^Oman 
Sultanate. 

In 1855, in a correspondence with the British Resident at BUshehr, 
the Amir Faisal described his mission in Trueial ^Omto as that of a 
benefactor by whom the savage tiibes of the interior were restrained 
from preying upon and slaughtering the helpless populations of the 
coast. 
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The Wahhabi post in Baraimi was used as a base for extieiuelv 
aggressive action against the Sultanate of 'Oman in lSt5, in 1853, and 
again in 1865. 

On his arrival in Trueial 'Oman in ISdS, Sa’ad-bin-Mutlat| demanded 
tribute, at the rate of §5,000 and §^0,000 a year rcspecthely, from 
the rulers of Sohai- and Masqat, and, to enforce compliance, he ravaged 
the Batinah district and took Majis, butchering the gaiTisou ; §5,000 
was then pjaid him on account of Sohar and it was agreed that the ques- 
tion of the Masqat payment should be referred to Saiyid Sa'id, w'ho 
was absent in East Africa. The Wahhabi soon violated the truce that 
had been arranged ; but the action of the British authorities in support 
of the regent of Masqat, Saiyid Thuwaini, obliged him in the end to be 
content with a total annual tribute of |5,000. A doucem of §'2,000 
was paid by Saiyid Thuwaini to Sa'ad-bin-Mutlaq in consideration of 
the settlement, and Majis was restored to the former owner. 

In 1853, dur-ing his sojourn in Baraimi, 'Abdullah, the heir- 
apparent to’the Wahhabi Amirship, insisted that the Saiyid of Masqat 
should cede to him the town and district of Sohar and pay a greatly 
enhanced tribute for the remainder of his dominions : from the exorbi- 
tance of these demands it was believed that the Wahhabis merely 
sought a pretext for declaring war. Encouraged by British support, 
Saiyid Thuwaini prepared to defend Sohar j the Wahhabis abandoned 
their intention of invading Batinah; and the ultimate result was an 
agreement under which the Saiyid was to retain Sohar and pay aii' 
increased tribute of §12,000 a year for the whole 'Oman Sultanate. 
It was further arranged that the Wahhabi agent and the ruler of Masqat 
should mutually assist one another against all enemies, and in puisuance 
of this undertaking Saiyid Thuwaini, in the following year, was actually 
helped by the Wahhabis to coerce some refractory tribes in Batinah. The 
Wahhabi agent, after these transactions, paid a visit on his own account, 
probably in the capacity of tax-collector, to the district of 'Oman Proper 
in the interior. 

In 1864 the Wahhabis brought indirect pressure to bear on the 
Sultan of ’Oman — now Saiyid Thuwaini, who had succeeded his father 
Saiyid Sa'id— by supporting a rebel, Saiyid 'Azzan-bin-Qais of Rustaq, 
against his authority ; but the Sultan immediately sought the aid of the 
British Government, and the Political Resident in the Gulf, Colonel 
PeHy, was dheeted to report on the situation. In March 1865 Colonel 
Pelly paid a personal visit, which will be described later on, to the 
Wahhabi Amir in his capital of Riyadh ; and there he ascertained that 
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the intimidation of the Sultan had been ordered by the Amir himself, 
'vrho regarded Saiyid Thiiwaini with the utmost contempt and wished to 
enhance his annual tribute from $1^,000 to In April 1865, 

on his return to the Persian Gulf, Colonel Pelly proceeded to Masqat, 
where he learned that Saiyid ^Azzan had now definitively placed himself 
under the protection of the Wahhabis, and that the latter were demanding 
an increased tribute and were threatening an invasion of ^Oman. In 
these circumstances Colonel Pelly, whose name the Sultan had already 
in 1864 without proper authority proposed to the Amir as that of a 
mediator, wrote to his late host Faisal tendering his good offices for a 
settlement i but no notice wslb taken by the Wahhabi of this communica- 
tion. In August 1865 Masqat was visited by the usual Wahhabi deputa- 
tion, who demanded on this occasion four times the customary annual 
tribute ; but, under British advice, the Sultan paid only the established 
amount, and stated that, with reference to the balance, he awaited the 
result or Colonel Felly’s offer of mediation. In the same month the 
Wahhabi agent at Baraimi, in response to an invitation by the disaffected 
Jannabah inhabitants of Sur, sent a Wahhabi contingent to that place; a 
fort occupied by a garrison on behalf of the Sultan was taken after two 
days’ resistance, Suq Sur was plundered, and one British Indian subject 
was killed and another wounded. Saiyid Thuwaini then weakly 
submitted and paid two sums, aggregating §16,000, to the Wahhabis as 
the price of peace ; hut the British Government, as we shall see later, did 
not allow matters to remain in this position. 


Relations between the Wahhabi Amir and the British Government, 

1843 - 65 * 


British policy 
of non-inter- 
vention on 
the Arabian 
coast, 1848. 


We have still to analyse the policy of the British Government in face 
of these systematic aggressions by the Wahhabis along an extensive line 
of coast ; it may be described as one of laissegfuire in Trucial ’Oman, 
of modified resistance in the ’Oman Sultanate, and of uncompromising 
opposition in Bahrain, During the occupation of Najd by the Egyptians, 
in 1838-40, the British political representatives in the Persian Gulf had 
been authorised to resist their encroachments at every point ; and when 
the Wahhabi Amir, having succeeded the Egyptians in Hasa, showed 
himself inclined to pursue the same aggressive policy, they proposed to 
counteract it by similar means. The Government of India, however, 
considering the danger from the ambitions of a Faisal to be much less 
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dangerous than those of a lliihammad ^Ali, decided to await develop- 
ments and to maintain a policy of reserve and — so far as possible — of non- 
intervention ; and they accordingly disapproved of a suggestion made by 
the Government of Bombay in 1844, that a fixed principle of action 
should be laid down and that an effort should even be made to brine the 
Wahhabi Amir within the circle of chiefs who were bound to the British 
Government by engagements relating to the maritime peace. In accord- 
ance with their views the Shaikhs of Baraimi, whom the attitude of 
Government with reference to the Egyptians had encouraged to hope for 
British support against the W ahhabis, were informed that the British 
Government would not interfere on their behalf, having withdrawn from 
all connection with the internal affairs of Arabia ; and, to a letter received 
from the Wahhabi Amir, in which he expressed a desire '^for the renewal 
of the amicable relations which existed between his father Turki and the 
British Government a favourable reply was sent, assuring him that 
the British Government had no object in view except the preservation of 
the peace at sea, regarding which he had in his own communication 
declared himself to be solicitous. It was thought that, if a friendly 
intercourse between the British authorities and the Amir could be estab- 
lished and maintained, the effect upon the Arab tribes along the coast 
would be highly beneficial. 

Soon, however, it became apparent that the Amir entertained ambi- 
tions which were not compatible with the integrity of the Bahrain 
Shaikhdom or the "Oman Sultanate ; and the Government of India, by 
a fear that changes too rapid and too extensive might otherwise result, 
were led to modify their policy of abstention. 

In 1845, in connection with Wahhabi menaces against Masqat, the 
Political Resident, while he was cautioned to avoid threats which could 
not be carried oufc except by despatching troops from India, was authorised 
to express the views of Government and to make a naval demonstra- 
tion. He accordingly wrote both to the Wahhabi Amir and to the 
Wahhabi agent in Baraimi, at the same time assembling a strong squadron 
upon the Batinah coast ; and the result, as we have seen above, was 
satisfactory, inasmuch as a becoming reply was received from the 
Wahhabis, Majis was evacuated by their troops, and the demand for tribute 
was reduced to moderate dimensions. 

In 1851, when the Bahrain islands were threatened with invasion by 
the Amir who was himself present on the mainland adjoining, the 
danger was averted by the despatch to the scene, apparently by the 
Resident on his own responsibility, of the whole British naval force in the 
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Gulf ; and it was noticed tliat after tliis incident PaisaPs attitude to tlie 
British Government became, for a time at leasts more conciliatory. It 
had been necessary before this, in 1846, to address a stern warning to the 
Wahhabi Governor of Glatif, who had permitted himself to use threats ot* 


British sup- 
port of the 
Saiyid of 
Masqat, 

1853, 


encouraging* piracy. 

Again in 1853, when ^ Oman was menaced with invasion by the son of 
the W^ahhabi Amir, the Resident, by summoning the Shaikhs of Trncial 
^Oinan from Baraimi to the coast, where he was waiting to conclude with 
them the Perpetual Treaty of Peace, by remonstrating with 'Abdnllah on 
his detention of the Shaikhs at Baraimi, by sending a vessel of war to 
cruise along the coast, and by promising' to assist the Sultan of ^Oman, 
if need be, in the defence of his eaj>ital, averted the cession of Sohar to 
the Wahhabis and enabled the Sultan to obtain peace on terms, far less 
disadvantageous as to tribute, than might otherwise have been extorted 
from him. 


British pro- 
tection of 
Bahrain, etc. 
1859-61. 


Reparation 
for the Sur 
outrage, 
1865. 


In 1859 Bahrain was again saved by British naval interposition from 
a Wahhabi descent which might have had serious and permanent con- 
sequences. This action and a demand that the sons of the ex-Shaikh of 
Bahi'ain should he removed from Dammam elicited bitter reproaches and 
a denunciation of British policy from the Wahhabi ruler. ^ 

Por the outrage committed at Sur in 1866 the British Government 
undertook to obtain from the offenders the reparation due, which the 
Sultan of ^Oman was himself too weak to claim with any hope of success. 


British policy 
of n on-in fcer- 
vention inain-'> 
tained in 
Trucial 
’Oman. 


Attitude of 
the Wahhabi 
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piracy. 


Colonel 
Pell/s 
journey to 
Riyadh, Beb- 
ruary-March 
1866. 


It was only in Trucial ^Omta that the representatives of the British 
Government continued to repeat — ^particularly in 1855, when the Na’im 
suggested that help should be given them to expel the Wahhabis from 
Baraimi — ^that they could not interfere in the internal affairs of Arabia ; 
and even there they assisted tlie cause of tribal independence by ignoring, 
in all their political dealings, the very existence of the Wahhabi agent. 

It is due to the Amir Paisal to mention that he never, so far as was 
ascertained, attempted to reply to the opposition of the British authorities 
by instigating piracy at sea; on the contrary, in 1855, he referred 
appreciatively to the understanding between us and the British Gov- 
ernment, of a hundred years^ duration, for the security of traders and 
travellers passing on the seas.'^^ 

Mention has already been made of the remarkable journey to RiyMh 
undertaken by Colonel Belly, the British Political Resident at Busbehr, 
in 1865 ; his principal object was to remove the animosity against Britain 
which anti-slavery proceedings at sea and frustration of Wahhabi policy 
upon the Arabian coast were believed to have excited in the A-mTr, and 
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wbichj by 1863, bad brought about a total cessation o£ iiitei'course. 
Colonel Pelly was also anxious to prove that Central Arabia was not 
inaccessible to a British officer travelling on dutj-^ and he hoped to cast 
much light upon the geography and natural histoiy of the country. 

The starting point of the journey was Kuwait^ where Colonel Pelly 
arrived in January 1865 and remained for some weeks, awaiting the 
permission of the Amir to proceed ; this came at last, but in a laconic 
form, and no guide was sent. Colonel Pelly was accompanied by Dr, W* 
H. Colvill, the Pesidencj- Surgeon, wffiom he placed in medical charge of 
his camp and charged with geological and botanical research, and by 
Lieutenant E. Dawes, I. N., of the Residency steamer, Berenice,"^ whose 
dnt}^ it was to take observations for latitude and longitude ; and the 
interpreter was Gr. Lneas, a native Christian of Musal, who passed himself 
off as a Muhammadan under the name of '"Abdullah. The Resident'"s 
entire caravan consisted of about 30 camels ; and his party including two 
Indian sowars, servants, and eamelmen, numbered about 33 persons. Only 
one small tent was taken. The travellers took their departure from 
Kuwait on the 17th of February, the Residency steamer proceeding to 
await their return at -"Cqair, and marched by Wafrah, Wabrah and 
Rumhiyah to Sidus in ^ Aridh ; here they turned and took their way down 
Wadi Hanifah to Riyadh, where they arrived upon the 5th of Mar*ch, 
in uniform. 

On the 6th Colonel Pelly, accompanied by bis whole staff, paid a visit 
of ceremony to the Amir Faisal in the fort in the middle of the town; and 
the next morning a private interview took place, at which the Resident 
was attended by his interpreter only. The Amir was now old and 
altog’ether blind, but be appeared to be held by his subjects in the greatest 
awe ; his immediate dependents, it was observed, generally mentioned 
him by the religious title of Imam. On both occasions the Resident'^s 
conversation with the Amir was general ; and, though political topics 
were introduced. Colonel Pelly was careful to avoid discussion of particular 
questions snob as that of the Masqat tribute, in regard to which he did 
not feel himself to be sufficiently well informed ; but, incidentally, the Amir 
claimed sovereignty over all Eastern Arabia from Kuwait to Ras-al-Hadd 
and beyond. FaisaPs manner was dignified, but friendly and at times 
even cordial ; he appeared on the whole to be pleased by the Resident’s 
visit ; and it was arranged that Colonel Pelly, on his wa^^ from Riyadh to 
the coast, should visit Saih in Kharj for the purpose of seeing the A^mir^s 
stud of hoi’ses. At this point, however,^ hostile influences began to work 

^ A. useless guide. Shaikh 'Ali of the Sabai,* whom Colouel Pelly had employed, 
gave a mendacious account at Riyadh of the proceedings of the party hy the way. 
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in the Amiris unscrupulous and fanatical entoui*age ; the manner of his 
confidential secretary Mahbub, a fidvolous and rindietive mongrel/^ 
suddenly became insolent ; Lieutenant Dawes^ sketches were burnt^ as a 
precaution ; and on the 8th an attempt was made to detain the British 
party at Eiyadh by withholding their camels. No arrangement for a 
final interview with the Amir could be made^ and, in the afternoon 
Colonel Felly thought it necessary to proceed without an appointment to 
the fort, where, however, he had a farewell meeting with the Amir, no 
less friendly than the interviews that had preceded it. The Amir, on this 
occasion, requested that he might be informed of cases of piracy or 
wrecking upon the Hasa coast, with a view to the severe punishment of 
the offenders ; he asked that his maritime interests upon the coast of 
Persia might be protected by the Eesident ; he assured Colonel Felly of 
his own sincere friendship ; and, finally, he expressed a wish that corre- 
spondence should be maintained between them. About 9 p.m. on the 8th 
of March Colonel Felly^s caravan cleared the town of Riyadh, and the 
next day the march to the coast was begun in earnest ; on the 17th of 
March the travellers passed Hofuf, and on the 18th they embarked on the 
Residency steamer at ^Oqair. 

From this adventurous journey, as we shall shortly see, little or no 
political benefit resulted, probably in consequence of the helpless state 
into which the Amir sank only three months later ; but the observations 
of Lieutenant Dawes supplied invaluable data, to which no addition has 
since been made, for a correct map of the most important district of 
Southern Najd. Lieutenant Dawes had a sunstroke on the way to 
Riyadh and suffered much from fever during the return journey. 


Relations of the Wahhabi Amir with France, 1843-65. 


Mr. Pal- 
gravels mis- 
sion, 1862 . 


Correspon- 
dence -witk 
the Preuch. 


Colonel Felly was preceded at Riyadh by the traveller Mr. W. G. 
Palgrave, who passed through the Wahhabi capital in 1862 on his way 
across Arabia. Mr. Palgrave^s mission, though he was a British subject, 
was not undertaken on behalf of the British Ciovernment ; and it has been 
conjectured that he represented Napoleon III, who took a strong interest 
in Syria and Egypt, and who may at this time have turned his attention 
to Najd in connection with the Suez Canal, already projected. 

In his talks with Colonel Felly at Riyadh the Amir Faisal admitted 
having twice received general offers of assistance from the French ; and on 
the latter of these occasions, which synchronised somewhat closely with 
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Mr. Palgrave^s visits the Amir was— by bis own account— inyited to 
send bis reply to the French Consul at Damascus, whom be accordingly 
thanked and informed that be did not at the time stand in need of help. 


"ABDULLA H-BIN-FAISAL (FIEST REIGN), 

1865-71. 


Internal position at "Abdullah’s accession, 1865. 

Faisal was succeeded at bis death by bis eldest son ^Abdullah, who 
bad acquired considerable reputation as a military leader, and had been 
employed in 185^-53 as bis fatber"s representative at Baraimi to arrange 
with the Saiyid of Masqat for an increase of tribute. "Abdullah was 
present in Riyadh during Colonel Pelly"s visit in March 1865 ; but he 
mortified his curiosity and avoided an interview, fearing lest the Resident, 
through personal acquaintance with his defects, should obtain some 
advantage over him in his future career. One immediate result of 
"Abdullah"s succession was the downfall of the confidential secretary 
Mahbub. The position of the new Amir was weakened from the first by 
the rivalry and personal enmity of his nest brother Sa"ud, who at the 
time of Colonel Pelly"s journey to Riyadh, was regarded as of a milder 
character than "Abdullah, but eventually, by his frankness, liberality and 
daring, supplanted "Abdullah in the affection of the Bedouins. "Abdullah 
and his brother M uhammad were the sons of Al Sa"ud mothers and were 
consequently bigoted Wahhabis, whereas his half-brothers Sa"ud and 
"Abdur Rahman were of Bedouin descent on the female side and had more 
g'enerous dispositions. Sa"udj whose home was in Khj rj, at once rebelled 
against "Abdallah with the support of the Dawasir ; but at first he was 
defeated. 

Rupture between the British Government and the Wahhabi Amir, 

1865-66- 

An unpleasant legacy remaining from Faisal to his son was the ^Res^ution of 
settlement of the Sur case, in which British Indian subjects and others meat of India 

80 
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had suffered at the hands of tribesmen instigated by the Wahhabi agent 
at Baraimi, Before the death of Faisal it had been resolved by the 
Government of India to encourage the Sultan of ^Oman to more active 
resistance of the Wahhabis ; it was ordered that material assistance in 
the shape of munitions of war, and, if absolutely necessary, of money also, 
should be afforded him ; and naval action in his favour was authorised 
on condition that operations on land were not to be undertaken. 

Apparently in November 1865, Colonel Pelly being then on his way 
to Bombay after leave in Europe, a letter, which purported to come from 
the Amir Faisal and to be an answer to representations made regarding 
tbe behaviour of the Wahhabis at Sur, reached the British authorities 
at Bushehr. In this communication it was stated that the Amir had 
ordered the release of British subjects taken prisoners at Sur and the 
restoration of their property ; and, while the question of compensation 
was ignored, reference was made to an agreement between the British 
and the Wahhabi Governments originally effected in the time of 
the late Sa^ud, and again ratified in the time of the present ruler.-'^ 
On consideration of the letter, and after various enquiries, the 
Government of India decided that the Amir should be invited to 
send a copy of the alleged treaty ; that the Amir should be given to 
understand that the Sultto of ^Omaii was a Mend and ally of the 
British Government who, while they hoped for a happy settlement of 
the Sultan’s differences with the Amir, could not regard encroachment on 
the Sultan’s territory without grave concern ; and that the Amir should 
not be pressed to pay compensation for the recent injuries to British 
subjects at Sur. 

Meanwhile, however, decisive action, leading to an open breach with 
the Wahhabis, was taken by the local British authorities in pui'suance 
of tne instructions which they had received to help the Sultan of ’Oman. 
The chiefs of Trucial ’Oman were informed that they were at liberty to 
aid the Sultan against the Wahhabis; arrangements were made for 
the despatch of a Masqat fleet under Saiyid Turki, the Sultan’s brother, 
to blockade the Wahhabi ports of Qatif and ’Oqair ; and, the attitude of 
the Shaikh of Bahrain appearing suspicious, one of "his war-vessels, 
the Dinar ”, was seized by the British authorities, partly to prevent 
his helping the Wahhabis but partly also to compel satisfaction of 
claims which there were against him. On the 2^^nd December 1865 
H.M, S. Highflyer ”, Captain Pasley, left Bombay carrying two 
18-pounder guns with ammunition for the Sultan of ’Oman, which 
she disembarked at Sohar, and early in January 1866 a consultation 
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was held at that place between Colonel Pellj and the naval commander, 
At this juncture an attack was made by a Wahhabi force on Saham 
in Batinah, and the British Indian traders residing there were driven 
into the sea, one of them being drowned. The result of Colonel 
Pelly and Captain Pasley’s deliberations was a demand made by letter 
on tho Wahhabi Amir for a written apology in regard to the Sur affair; 
for a written assurance that in future such outrages would be prevented, 
and for payment of compensation, to the extent of $'Z7,000, on account 
of property lost or destroyed ; and it was added that, if in sev enteen 
days from the delivery of the letter to the Wahhabi Governor of Qatif 
the required satisfaction had not been afforded, the Wahhabi forts 
on the seaboard would be destroyed, and the craft in their harbours 
confiscated. Colonel Pelly was prevented, by the necessity of sustaining 
with his presence the courage of the Sultto of ^Oman, who was to 
make an attack on the Wahhabi post at Baraimi^ from himself accom- 
panying Captain Pasley ; but he sent instead the Residency Agent at 
Sharjah, who was landed in Bahrain on the 13th of January 1866 as 
bearer of the letter for the Wahhabi Amir. The Highflyer left 
Bahrain on the same day for Abu Dhabi and thence cruised along the 
Trucial Coast, destroying on the way a Qasimi tower which had been 
erected, in the Wahhabi interest, on the insulated tract of Zora. On 
fch4 23rd of January Colonel Pelly and Captain Pasley met again in 
Elpfiinstone Inlet, where a British telegraph station then existed and 
a rendezvous had been arranged. 

The Highflyer left again on the 28th of January for Qatif, where 
she arrived on the 80th, and where Captain Pasley learned from the Resi- 
dency Agent that no reply had as yet arrived from the Amir, and that the 
Wahhabi Governor of Qatif was asking for a respite of twelve days to 
allow of his communicating with Riyadh. Captain Pasley waited until 
the 2nd of February and then, the period of grace having expired, 
proceeded to carry out the threats conveyed in the ultimatum by sending 
armed boats to Qatif under Lieutenant Fellowes ; these demolished the 
island fort of Abul Lif and destroyed a single Wahhabi vessel which was 
found in the harbour and was not worth removing. On the ^'rd of Febru- 
ary a party under Lieutenant Long was despatched against the Da mm am 
fort, which, according to the information of the Residency Agent, was held 
by a garrison of only twelve men ; but the boats, on account of the shallow- 
ness of the water, could not approach within 200 yards of the beach. The 
party waded ashore and the outworks of the fort were taken, but the 
garrisour was much larger than had been represented, and the assault was 
eventually repulsed with a loss of three men killed and two officers and 
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three men wounded. On the 4th of February, at high water, Lieutenant 
Long renewed the attempt on Dammam and plied the fort with shot, shell 
and rockets ; but the range was excessive and no breach could be efiected. 
On the 9th of February the Highflyer rejoined Colonel Pelly at 
Masqat, and operations were carried out on the 11th and 12th, with 
eminent success, against the Jannabah tribe of Sui*. The order’s of the 
Government of India not to demand compensation from the Wahhabi 
Annr were at length received by Colonel Pelly, and the Highflyer^' left 
the Gulf for Bombay. 

Colonel Pelly next proceeded to Elphinstone Inlet and was there 
awaiting news of the capture of Baraimi by the Sultan of ^Oman, when, 
on the 20th or 21st of February, he suddenly received intelligence of the 
violent death of Saiyid Thuwaini with attendant circumstances by 
which the 'Omani operations against Baraimi were at once brought to a 
standstill. Almost simultaneously two letters from the Wahhabi Amir 
reached the Eesident. lu one of these, dated the 28th of January, 
'Abdullah accepted the proposal made to his father, some months earlier 
that Colonel Pelly should mediate in the dispute between the Amir and the 
Sultan of 'Oman ; and in the other, which was a reply to the British 
ultimatum, 'Abdullah stated that he desired a cousultation and would 
send an agent. He added that the Jannabah were guilty of the outrage 
at Sur, but that it was incumbent on himself, the Amir, to recover 
compensation from them. 

Soon afterwards a Wahhabi envoy named Muhammad-bin-''Abclullah- 
bin-Maiiah arrived at Bushehr with definite proposals of peace ; and 
Colonel Pelly, on his return to that place on the 21st of April, gave him 
an interview. A written declaration was taken from the envoy, in 
which, on behalf of the Amir ’Abdullah, he expressed a desire for peace, 
assured the Resident that British subjects would be protected in the 
Wahhabi dominions, and promised that, beyond collecting the tribute 
established by ancient custom, the Wahhabis would not in future 
interfere with Arab principalities in alliance with the British Government, 
in particular the Sultanate of ^Omaii. These terms having been duly 
submitted to the Government of India, the Resident under their orders 
informed 'Abdullah-hin-Faisal, in a letter which he handed to the 
envoy, that the British Government did not wish to intervene or to 
become the guarantor of any agreement which might be formed between 
the Amir and the Sultan, but that they had authorised the Resident to 
use his good offices in arranging the details of a settlement. It transpired, 
in the discussions held at Bushehr, that the treaty with the British 
Government mentioned by the Wahhabi ruler at an early stage of the 
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proceedings did not in fact exists and that the Amir referred only to the 
friendly letters from the British Government which had fr-om time to 
time been recened and were regarded by the Wahhabi Government 
in the light of agreements. It also appeared that the Amir ^Abdullah 
had many enemies^ and that his position in his own country was precarious. 
The Government of India regarded the outcome of the operations of 
February 1S66 as on the whole satisfactory; but they considered that 
the procedure followed^ both at Dammam and at Sur, had been 
unnecessarily hasty. 


Relations of the Wahhabi Amir with the Turks, 1866. 


About the same time that ^Abdullah-bin-Paisal sent an envoy to 
Bushehr_, he despatched an agent named ^Abdul ^Aziz-as-Suwailim to 
the 'Turkish Waji of BaghdM, apparently to complain of the British 
attack upon the Wahhabi seaboard and to solicit the intervention ox the 
Porte to prevent its repetition. Namiq Pasha was at first inclined to 
request^ through the British Resident at Baghdad or directly by telegram 
from himself to the Viceroy of Iiidia^ that further action might be 
deferred until the question could be discussed between the British and 
the Turkish baovernments ; but later on some difficulty; not wholly 
explained; arose between the Wali and the envoy ; and the latter, on the 
8rd of May; left Baghdad in disgrace. 

One reason for the breakdown of these negotiations may have been a 
xaid; which was led by the Amir ^Abdullah in person; apparently 
during the month of April; upon Arab tribes on the borders of Turkish 
^Iraq. The Amir; it seemS; had made an expedition by way of Jabal 
Shammar against the Dhafir and part of the ^Anizah tribe ; and; in 
pursuing the Dhafir towards the Euphrates; he came in conflict also with 
the Muntafik. Some severe fighting ensued; of which the final result 
was not clearly ascertained; and the Amir, after halting with his force 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Kuwait; returned to Riyadh. 
The Turks were at first informed that their subjects had been de- 
feated in the encounter; and; while this opinion prevailed, the Wali 
of Baghdad directed his subordinate at Basrah to write to the Amir 
^^deprecating hostilities between tribes subject to the same authority 
and recommending the mutual restoration of plunder as the basis of 
accommodation ; but later the same official accepted for himself 10 
Arab horses and 10 camels which the chief of the Muntafik professed to 
have captured from the Wahhabis, ^ 
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Eelations of the Wahhabis with Kuwait, 1865-71. 


The use of Kuwait territory by the Wahhabi Amir as a line of 
retirement after his raid on the frontier of Turkish 'Iraq in 1866 has 
already been noticed ; and in the same year ^l^bdullah-bin-Faisal apparently 
offered to join the Shaikh of Kuwait in an attack on Zubair in case 
the Turkish Wali of ^Iraq should decide against the Shaikh in a dispute 
about property^ then pending, between the Shaikh and some residents of 
Turkish territory. 


Eelations of the Wahhabis with Bahrain and Qatar, 1865-71. 

An enquiry, held by Colonel Felly under the orders of Government 
after the crisis of 1865*66, showed that the Shaikh of Bahrain was now 
entirely independent of the Wahhabi Amir in so far as his insular 
poBsessions were concerned, but that he paid an annual tribute of $4,000 
to secure his dependencies in the Qatar promontory from attack by tribes 
under Wahhabi influence. At some time between 185S and 1866 the 
W ahhabi Amir had a representative of his own at Dohah in Qatar ; but 
it is probable that this representative was merely the local headman of the 
place. 

The invasion of the Bahrain Islands in 1869^ in which the ruling 
Shaikh, 'Ali-bin-Khalifah, lost his life, was carried out from the 
Wahhabi coast; but there was no clear evidence of complicity on the part 
of the W’ahhabis, and, the Amir having written to disavow all connection 
with the affair, the Govel*nment of India merely ordered that he should 
be requested, without threats, to prevent similar occurrences in future. 


Eelations of the Wahhabis with ’Oman and Trucial ’Oman, 

1865-71. 


The destruction by a British war- vessel of a tower erected in Zora by 
the Shaikh of Sharjah, who at this time was hand in glove with the 
W ahhabis, has been mentioned above in connection with the operations of 
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1866; and by this measure the peace o£ the Tnicial Coast^ which the 
tower had endangered^ was re-established. 

On the 7th ol: April 1869 the Sadairi representative o£ the Wahhabi 
Amir in Baraimi^ having proceeded to Sharjah and involved himself there 
in the internal intrigues and dissensions of the ruling Clasimi family^ 
was shot dead in a broil which arose in the town, and a number of his 
followers perished with him. 

This event was shortly followed by the disappearance of the Wahhabis 
from Baraimi, which they had occupied, almost continuously, for nea-rh^ 
70 years. Probably before the death of the Wahhabi agent at Sharjah 
a peremptory demand for payment of tribute had been addressed to 
Saiyid ^Azzan-bin-Qais, who had recently usurped the Sultanate of 
^Oman, and a raid had been made by the Wahhabis on Sohar ; 
consequently, when the Na’^im of Baraimi, after the mishap to the agent, 
invited Saiyid ■^Azzan to join them in exj^elling the Wahhabis from the 
Oasis, he complied — being a man of bold and decided character — without 
hesitation. On or about the 18th of June the Wahhabi garrison of 
Baraimi surrendered, after a trifling resistance, to ^ AzzaiPs force of about 
1,500 men ; and the Saiyid, after installing a garrison and forming an 
alliance with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, returned in triumph to Masqat. 

^Abdullah-bin- Faisal was not inclined to submit tamely to the loss of 
Baraimi and, with it, of his whole position in Trucial ^Oman and ^Oman; 
but various circumstances incapacitated him fov effective action for its 
recovery. Early in 1870 ‘^Abdullah came down to Hasa, where he pro- 
ceeded to collect a force ; it was believed that large numbers of boats 
were being collected by bis order along the coasts of Hasa and Qatar 
for an expedition to TrUcial ^Oman and thence against Baraimi; 
and subsequently the Amir himself was reported to have reached ^Oqair. 
He was reminded, however, of his promise, given in 1866, not to 
commit aggressions upon Arab states having friendly relafions with 
the British Government, and the overthrow by a British naval force 
of some usurping chiefs who had seized Bahrain served as a timely 
illustration of the dangers of a conflict with Britain, besides which he was 
aware that the invasion of Bahrain, committed as it had been from the 
coast of Hasa, might be laid to his charge by the British Government. 
A combination formed by the Shaikh of ‘’Abu Dhabi, the Amir's 
rebellious brother Sa’ud, and Saiyid 'Azzan of Masqat greatly increased 
the difficulty of his task in ■’Oman ; and the dryness of the season 
had made water scarce upon the routes by land from Hasa to Baraimi. 
In April 1866, dispirited by these obstacles, ’Abdullah seems to have 
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Dawasir tribes^ but unsuccessfully. After his failure he established him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Qatar^ where he compelled the coast popula- 
tion to contribute to the support of himself and his following, and from 
time to time he made raids upon the Turkish lines of communication. 


Complete annexation of Hasa by the Turks, 1871-72. 
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1872. 


After the flight of 'Abdullah and the attack on Hasa by Sa^ud, 
Mid-hat Pashaj Wali of Baghdad, who visited Hofuf on tour at the 
end of November 1871, announced that Wahhabi rule in Najd was at an 
end and that direct administration of the country had been assumed by 
the Turks ; and Nafiz Pasha was installed as the first M utasarrif . These 
steps were professedly taken in consequence of a petition submitted 
by the people of Hasa, but it appears that the meaning of their representa- 
tions was misunderstood or, more probably, misrepresented. At this early 
period, however, it is possible that Turkish rule may have been preferred 
by the inhabitants, on account of its laxity in some respects, to 
the domination of the Wahhabis, which had never been popular in 
Hasa. 

The subsequent history of Najd was greatly influenced by the Turkish 
annexation of Hasa, which brought the shortest of all the routes from 
the sea to the W ahhahi country under Ottoman control ; indeed all practi- 
cable lines of access to Central Arabia, except that from Kuwait, ran 
after this through Turkish territory, and a powerful hold upon Najd was 
thus obtained by the Porte. It should be observed, however, that the 
Turkish occupation of Hasa, 'which can only be supported from the sea, 
has made the position of Turkey in the Persian Gulf more vulnerable 
than before vis-a~Dis of maritime powers. 

^Abdtillah after this wrote from Eiyadh reproaching the Tutks with 
their duplicity, and more than once a nominal reconciliation between 
him and his brother Sa^ud was arranged; but the combination was 
always broken Up, as soon as formed, by the treacherous behaviour of 
'Abdullah in attacking the tribes most devoted to Sa^ud, such as the 
Shammat and the ^ Ajman. The Amir Sa^nd, on his part, wasted the 
strength which he should have reserved for fighting the Turks in quarrels 
with various petty tribes in his neighbourhood. 
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Subsequent movements of the Wahhabi leaders^ and their relations 

with the Turks, 1872-74. 


Early in 187*2 the Amir Sa’ud appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Kuwait with a force greatly distressed for provisions and threatened to 
plunder the town unless his necessities \vere relieved ; but the Shaikh, after 
judiciously enticing his principal supporters aw'ay from his camp^ attacked 
him, and he fled accompanied by only 15 followers. 

The Tm-ks had now for some time been in negotiation with Sa^ud, and 
they had offered to recognise his authority on condition that he should 
admit his subordination to the ?orte, relinquish his authority upon the 
cdast, pay the same tribute as his father Faisal, indemnify the Turks for 
the cost of their operations in Hasa, and send two of his sons to reside as 
hostages at Baghdad, ikfter his reverse at Kuwait, finding himself reduced 
to the Utmost straits, the Amir wrote to Haji Ahmad Khan of Bushehr, 
lately [Deputy-Governor of Bandar ^ Abbas and once Wazir of the Sultan of 
'^Oman, empowering him to treat on his behalf ; and, after a visit to Baflf 
Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, the Haji arrived in Hasa in September 1872. 
The Amir Sa’ud, who distrusted the intentions both of his brother 'Abdul- 
lah and of the Turks, refused to leave the district of Kharj, where he 
then was, and a personal meeting became impossible ; but there appeared 
in Hasa, to represent him, his brother “'Abdur Rahman and a certain 
Pahad-bin-Suwaitan, whom he had appointed to be his agent in Hasa. 
'Abdur Rahman was conducted by Haji Ahmad Khan to Baghdad and 
was there detained as a hostage ; nor did Pahad experience better treat- 
ment, for in February 1873 he was arrested on a charge of intrigue, 
thrown into irons, and sent after 'Abdur Rahman to Baghdad. 

The position of 'Sa'ud at length showed signs of improvement: the 
seizure by the Turks of a leading ^Ajm^ Shaikh brought many recruits to 
his standard ; he defeated 'Abdullah in Kharj and shut him up in Riyadh ; 
and finally he took the capital, while 'Abdullah fled to the neighbourhood 
of Kuwait, or, according to another account, found an asylum among the 
western Bedouins of the Jahal Shammar principality. 'Abdullah was 
closely connected with the house of Rashid, having married first Kurah,f 
a celebrated daughter of the Shamtnar Amir 'Abdullah, and, after her 

PoBsibly this statement refers to his earlier flight to Jahal Shammar about 1870. 

1 Her brother, the Shammar Amir Muhammad, was acGUstomed to use Nurah’s 
name as a sort of oath or asseveration. 
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deatk^ a sister of Hamud-biu-’Obaid ; yet tbe Amir Mubammad would 
not allow him to approach Hail, nor do more than supply him with such 
horses, camels and sheep as he required for his subsistence. 

^Abdullah was at this time advised by his full brother Muhammad to 
submit to Sa^ud, but he declined to entertain the idea ; he responded, how- 
ever, to advances made to him by Nasir Pasha, Muntafik, on the part of 
the Turks. He could not be persuaded to visit Baghdad or even Kuwait ; 
but he sent the confidential secretary Mahbub, now restored to favour, 
whom he had at one time placed over the Baraimi Oasis but who had been 
driven out thence, to convey his proposals : these were to the effect that 
Qatif and Hasa should be restored to him, in which case he would pay 
revenue, but that he should not be required to place himself in the power 
of the Turks. 

In March 1874, on the advice of Nasir Pasha, the Muntafik chief, the 
Turks withdrew from their military occupation of Hasa, leaving Barrak- 
bin-’Arair, a Shaikh of the Bani Khalidj to represent them as governor 
with the support of a body of gendarmerie. In August of the same year 
^Abdur 'Rahman, the brother of Sa^ud, and soon after him Fahad-bin- 
Suwaitan were released from their captivity at Baghdad ; ^Abdur llahman 
shortly arrived in Bahrain and opened a correspondence with the tribes of 
the mainland; a few weeks later he landed at ^Oqair and was joined by 
thousands of the ^ Ajman, Al Morrah and other tribes ; a number of the 
Turkish gendarmerie were slain, and Barrak was besieged in the fort 
of Hofuf. Dissensions, however, broke out among the "Ajman supporters 
of ^Abdur Rahman j and, on the approach of Nasir Pasha, Muntafik, 
who was responsible for the arrangements with Barrak, with a Turkish 
military force, the Wahhabi army dispersed and ^Abdur Rahman pro- 
ceeded to join his brother the Amir at Riyadh. The d urks, after his 
departure, punished the insurgents of the Hasa Oasis with merciless 
severity. 

On the 25th of January 1875 the Amir Sa'ud died of small-pox. 


Relations of the Amir Sa’ud with the British Government, 

1871-75. 


General poll- Sa'ud, during his short and troubled reign, corresponded freely with 

Mthk^Gov- British Resident at Bushehr ; but he did not receive that assistance 

eminent. which it was his object, in so doing, to obtain. The policy of the British 
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Government with reference to the Turkish occupation of Hasa is fully 
described in the history of that province ; it was, briefly, to reassure 
the rulers of Arab principalities adjoining Hasa, to prevent them from 
embroiling themselves with the Turks, and to restrict as much as possible 
the sco]De of the Turkish operations. 

At the beginning of the war Sa^ud requested the British authorities 
either to restrain the Shaikh of Kuwait from aiding the Turks with 
vessels or to permit him, the Amir, to take action against the Shaikh at 
sea ; but to this communication no answer was returned. In September 
1871 Sa^ud urged that the proceedings of the Turks against himself be- 
longed to that class of maritime aggressions which the British Govern- 
ment had been accustomed to prevent, and he suggested that Great 
Britain should arbitrate between him and the Turks, In June 187^ and 
in March and May 1878 Sa^ud again invoked the help of the British 
authorities upon various grounds, especially the old friendship between the 
Amir of Najd and the British Government and the traditional policy of 
that Government itself in preventing maritime descents upon the coasts 
of the Gulf, — relying upon which, so Sa^ud stated, he had neglected to 
defend his province of Hasa. Later the Amir dropped his argumentative 
tone and merely asked for British friendship and good wishes. The 
Resident was instructed, should Sa^ud revert to the question and 
demand assistance as a right, to explain to him that, as he was not a 
party to any maritime treaty with Britain and had received no assurances 
of protection, he could not claim the benefit of British intervention. 

On the arrest of his agent in Hasa, Fahad-bin-Suwaitan, Sa’ud 
complained to the British Resident in the Persian G ulf of the treachery 
of the Turks and was courteously informed in reply that the British 
Government could not interfere in the matter; but the case was 
referred by the Resident at Baghdad to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and it was possibly through the instrumentality of 
the latter that '^Abdur Rahman and Fahad were subsequently released. 
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General history of Najd, 1875-81. 


The death of Sa^ud-bin-Faisal left the sovereignty of the shrunken Dissensions 
Wahhabi dominions in dispute among his relations, ^Abdur Rahman- 
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bin-Faisal was inclined to make terms with his half-brother ^ Abdullah^ 
but the Wahhabi priesthood, on account of the latter’s connection with 
the Turks^ would have none of him j and a force seems actually to have 
been despatched against him from Riyadh. About April 1875 Muhammad, 
the eldest son of the late Amir Sa’ud^ joined the party of ’Abdur Rahman 
in the capital^ while ^Abdullah, it would appear, was excluded from the 
town and obliged to camp outside the walls. In July the British Political 
Resident at Bushehr and the Residency Agent in Bahrain received 
letters from ^Abdur Rahman, in which he announced that he was now 
ruler of ISJajd and held the capital, and that ’Abdullah had become a 
fugitive in the desert ; but no reply was sent to his communication. 

About August, however, ^Abdullah defeated ■’Abdur Rahman and 
re-entered Riyadh, where he set himself, at least in appearance, to con- 
ciliate all the members of his family. ’ Abdm* Rahman became ^Abdullah’s 
WazTr and confidential adviser ; and Muhammad and ^ Abdul ’Aziz, the 
two eldest sons of the late Amir Sa’ud, who were as yet young and with- 
out influence, made peace with their uncle. This reconciliation among 
the Al Sa’ud caused the Mutasarrif of Hasa to withdraw from a corre- 
spondence with ’Abdullah on which he had been induced to embark while 
’Abdur Rahman was in the ascendant. The ’Ajmto were the only tribe 
that did not immediately submit to ’Abdullah’s authority. 

From the end of 1876 to the end of 1878 tranquillity apparently 
prevailed in Central Arabia; but in the summer of 1878 there was a 
rising in Hasa against the Turkish administration, headed by Muhammad 
and ’Abdm' Rahman, the sons of the late Wahhabi Amir Sa’M. This 
rebellion failed, as related in the history of Hasa, after some initial 
successes in the Qatif Oasis ; and in December 1878 the defeated Wahhabi 
leaders arrived in Bahrain with about 60 followers and were received 
there by the Shaikh, who was prevailed upon, however, by the Bi'itish 
authorities to refrain from showing them favours. 

In 1879 the Amir ’Abdullah was again at variance with his nephews, 
the sons of Sa’ud, whom in the month of April he expelled from Kharj. 
Muhammad, the eldest of these youths, recovered Kharj in the following 
September or October ; but his success was short-lived, for his uncle, who 
had just returned from a successful raid against the Muiair, made a 
sudden expedition to Kharj and took him prisoner. The Amir did not 
apparently detain Muhammad for long; and in 1880 it was reported that, 
while ’Abdullah-bin-Faisal with his brothers Mnhammad and ’Abdur 
Rahman lived at Riyadh and held possession of the ’Aridh, Sadair and 
*^asham districts, the children of Sa’ud ruled, with his consent, over 
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Kharj, Hautah, Hariq and Aflaj and disposed of the ^Ajman, Daw'asix* 
and Al Morrah tribes. In this year another attack by the Wahhabis 
upon the Turks was apprehended, and alarming rumoui's were cir- 
culated, perhaps by friends of the Muntafik tribe, who were then 
in rebellion in ^Iraq ; but nothing occmTed to justify the general 
expectation of trouble. 

In 1879 a new claimant of the Wahhabi Amirship appeared in the 
person of ^Abdullah, a son of the former Amir ^Abdullah-bin-Thanaiyan. 
This individual, who had resided at Basrah since 1876, now undertook a 
journey to Constantinople with the object of obtaining for himself a grant 
of Najd and Hasa from the Porte in consideration of tribute and fealty, 
or at least of recovering his share of the property of the Al Sa^ud in 
Hasa, which the Turkish authorities had confiscated. On his way down 
the Gulf in October 1879, ^Abdullah-bin-'* Abdullah called upon Colonel 
Boss, the British Resident at Bushehr, and sought to impress on him the 
advantages which would result to the Turks from his appointment ; and 
he suggested at the same time that he should be supported in his 
proposals by the British Ambassador at Constantinople. From Jiddah. 
where he had an interview with Mr. Zohrab, the British Consul, 
^Abdullah-bin-^ Abdullah again wrote to Colonel B.oss, pointing out 
how his scheme might benefit British and Turkish interests and 
hinting at the advisability of a British money loan to himself. “^Abdullah 
then visited Cairo, where he saw Mr. Malet, the British Consul, and 
in July he waited on the British Vice-Consul at Damascus. The 
British Government, however, decided to have nothing to do with 
^Abdullah^s application to the Porte; and, after his arrival at Con- 
stantinople in August 1880, nothing fmrther was heard of him or of 
his proceedings. 

In 1881 the Amir ^Abdullah was still in possession of Riyadh, where 
from time to time he was visited in a friendly manner by his nephew 
Muhammad; and some ^Ajman chiefs, who were discontented wdth 
Turkish rule and refused to reside in Hasa, maintained personal relations 
with him. 


J ouiney of 
*Abdulkh- 
bin-'Abdul- 
lab to Con- 
stantinople, 
1879 - 80 , 


Position in 
1881 * 


Early hostilities between the Amir of Jabal Shammar and the 

Wahhabis, 1877-84. 


Meanwhile trouble, of which the ultimate consequences to the 
Wahhabi state were not at once foreseen, arose between the ruling 
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family of the A1 E^ashld in the north and the rulers of Riyadh. The 
first unpleasantness appears to have been occasioned by an expedition 
which the Amir of Jabal Shammar undertook in 1 877 against the 
^Ataibah, a tribe devoted to the Wahhabi chief; and soon afterwards 
the northern Amir began openly to encroach upon the dominions of his 
nominal suzerain and seized the Wahhabi districts of Qasim and Sadair^ 
occupying, it would appear, the towns of Buraidah and Majma’’; 
'’Anaizah in Qasim, however, apparently held out against him. In 
February 1880 an understanding was understood to have been reached 
between Ibn-Rashid and Ibn-Sa-'ud ; but, if so, it did not long endure. 
In 1882 an effort was made by the Wahhabi Amir to recover Qasim and 
Sadair by military operations ; but his troops were outnumbered by 
those of the Shammar Amir and he fell back upon Riyadh. He next 
discovered that Ibn-Rashid had been intriguing with his nephews, the 
sons of Sa^ud, with a view to their joining the Shammar interest or 
remaining neutral; whereupon, to give greater cohesion to the Wahhabi 
cause, ^Abdullah, in March 3 883, resigned the command of his forces 
in favom' of Muhammad-bin-Sa^ud, retaining for himself only the spiritual 
title of Imam and his authority as such. Each side made raids upon the 
dependents of the other, and in 1885 Muhammad-bin-Sa^ud obtained a 
transient success in Qasim against the Shammar Amir, whom he obliged 
temporarily to evacuate Buraidah ; -but, discovering from intercepted 
letters that his uncle intended him to be defeated and murdered, he 
relinquished the conduct of the operations and retired to his home in Kharj. 
After this Ibn-Rashid, who possessed four moveable guns and a large 
number of Martini rifles, whose military organisation was more efiicient 
than that of the Wahhabis, and who was reported to enjoy the benefit 
of a friendship with the Shaikh of Kuwait, had generally the advantage 
in the field. 


Continxied dissensions of the A1 Sa’ud and deposition of the Amir 

’Ahdtdlah, 1884-87. 

The differences between the Wahhabi Amir and ^his nephews were 
apparently irreconcileable, but the meagreness of the information which 
we possess regarding them precludes conjecture as to their real cause. 
We know that the sons of Sa'ud maintained some connection '^th 
Kahrain, for Muhammad*bm-Sa^ud arrived there in February 1886 and 
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remained a months and his brother ^Abdullah visited the islands in August 
of the same year, chiefly, it was suspected, for the sake of obtaining 
presents. Meanwhile the authority of the Amir ■’Abdullah in Najd was, 
somewhat unaccountably, on the wane ; but he remained in possession of 
the capital until the autumn of 1887, when he was suddenly seized and 
imprisoned by his nephews. Muhammad-bin-Sa’ud then wrote to the 
Shaikh of Bahrain and the Shaikhs of Trucial '’Oman announcing his own 
accession to the Amirate of Na;jd ; but his triumph, as w© shall see, was 
not of long duration. 


Relations of the Turks with Central Arabia during this period, 

1875-87. 


From what has gone before it will have been gathered that the relations 
of the Turks with the Wahhabis during the second reign of ^Abdullah*bin- 
Faisal were of the slenderest sort, and that they were not characterised by 
any remarkable feature except the Hasa revolt of 1878; but Turkish 
influence, while it remained in abeyance in Southern Najd, was being 
gi'adually extended to Jabal Shammar. As explained in the separate 
history of that principality, there was friction between the Shammar 
Amir and the Tui*ks on the Syrian frontier in 187^, and possibly in 
1880 ^ but in 1886 the Amir accorded a friendly reception to a Turkish 
mission, of which the object was to obtain leave for the erection of 
an Ottoman mosque and school at Hail, and dismissed them with presents, 
though without granting their request. It was during the period now 
under consideration that the Turks first showed jealousy of the influence 
which they erroneously supposed the British Government to possess in 
Central Arabia. 


British relations with Central Arabia durinar the same periodj 

1875-87. 


In reality the British authorities had, as we have seen, no relations 
at all with Najd ; and even their information regarding the course of 
events there was extremely defective. The omission of the British 
Government to reply to a letter from ^Abdur Bahman in 1875, their 

SI 
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advice to the Shaikh of Bahraiiilagaiiist entangling himself in Wahhabi 
affairs in 1878, and theii\ indifference to the proposals of ’Abdnllah-bin- 
Thanaiyan in 1880 have already been rhentioned above. 


INTERREGNUM, 

1887-1902. 


Conquest of Southern Najd by the Amir of Jabal Shammar, 

1887-92. 


administra- 
tion of 
Southern 
Najd usurped 
by Ibn- 
Rasbid, 
1887 - 88 . 


Partial suc- 
cess of tbe 
A1 Sa’ud 
against Ibn- 
Easbtd, 
3890 . 


On learning of the displacement of the Amir ^Abdullah by his 
nephew Muhammad-bin-Sa‘^nd, the Amir of Jabal Shammar — at this 
time Mnhammad-bin-'* Abdullah^ Ibn-Rashid^ — marched against Riyadh, 
which capitulated and opened its gates to him after a short defence. At 
his departure Ibn-Rashid carried the deposed Amir away with him to Hail, 
leaving an agent of his own at Riyadh to carry on the administration of 
the Wahhabi districts with the assistance of Muhammad-bin-Paisal, a 
brother of the ex- Amir j and he at once informed the Turks of his success, 
which he pretended to have achieved in their name. In August 1888, 
possibly at the suggestion of the ex-Amir •’Abdullah, the agent of Ibn- 
Rashid at Riyadh hunted down and killed, in Kharj, Muhammad, 
Sa^ad and ’Abdullah, the only surviving sons — except ’Abdul 
who shared his uncle’s captivity at Hml^= — of the former Wahhabi Amir 
Sa"ud-hin-Faisal, This massacre, perpetrated with impunity by the 
Shammar agent with a retinue of only 18 men, was an illustration 
of the paralysing prestige which the northern Amir had now acquired 
in Southern Najd; for Muhammad, ^Hhe modern Bayard of Arabia,” 
was much beloved, and months passed before his adherents relinquished 
the hope that he might be still alive and in hiding. 

The deported ex-Amir ’Abdullah, being no longer considered danger- 
ous, was permitted in the autumn of 1889 to return from Hail to Riyadh, 
and there he died almost immediately on his arrival ; but in the following 
year ^Abdur Rahman, his brother and former adviser, took Riyadh and 
captured Bin-Sabhan, the Shammar agent by whom the sons of Sa^ud 
had been put to death. It was believed that ’Ahdur Rahman had acted 
on the advice of sympathisers in Qasim to frustrate a plan formed by 
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Ibn-Raslkl for the destruction of all the remaining descendants of the 
Wahhabi Amir Faisal. A Shammar governor who had been installed 
in Kharj then capitulated, according to one account, without fighting ; 
and the chiefs of ^\naizah and Buraidah, and the people of Qasim 
generally, declared for Abdur Bahman. These proceedings brought 
the Shammar Amir in anger from the north, accompanied by the Sham- 
mar, the Harb, and other tribes ; but his siege and bombardment of 
Riyadh were ineffectual, sallies were made ao|‘ainst his force, his Bedouin 
supporters began to melt away, and eventually a peace w^as arranged 
by which the districts of Kharj, Sadair and Washam w^ere secured to 
him, but Riyadh and the rest of Southern Najd reverted to the A1 
Sa^ud. At the end of the year the people of Qasim and Southern Najd 
as a whole, with the Bedouin tribes of the !Mutair and ^Ataibah, had 
leagued themselves together to overthrow the power of Ibn-Rashid ; 
and bloody feuds had been suspended, and hereditary foes united, by the 
universal hatred of Shammar tyranny. The confederation against 
Ibm Rashid was commanded by Zamil, Amir of ^Anaizah, from whose 
house the declaration of war was despatched. 

By February 1891 the opposing forces were in contact in Qasim, the 
flanks of the allies resting on the towns of ^Anaizah and Buraidah ; and 
the number of men in the field is said to have been greater than in 
any other war within living memory in Central Arabia. Hasan-bin- 
Mahanna, chief of Buraidah, on -whose assistance the Shammar Amir 
relied, deserted to the side of the confederates as soon as hostilities 
began. For a month fighting continued without decisive results, and, 
though vast numbers of camels were employed by day and night in bring- 
ing np water and other supplies, the provisions of Ibn- Rashid's force 
began to fail. Towards the end of March Ibn-Rashid made several 
desperate attempts to storm the position of the allies ; but all of them, 
notwithstanding that his men were better armed than the enemy, 
were repulsed with loss. At length he braced himself for a final effoii ; 
his troops advanced to the attack drmng some thousands of camels 
in front of them as a screen ; and this time, though the loss in camels 
was very heavy, the Qusman were driven from their ground. A 
hundred men are said to have fallen in the battle of Buraidah or 
*Mulaidah ; the veteran Zamil and his second son 'Ali were among the 
slain ; two of their relatives were killed in the battle and several others 

* In Najd this battle appears to be genei-ally known by the name of Mulaidah, a 
place which is said to be near Sbaihiyab. The account given in the text is taken 
chiefly from Baron Nolde’* JReise nacTi Innerahien, 

81 4 
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Unsuccessful 
renewal of 
the stiniggle 
hy' Ahdur 
Eahman, Ihn 
Sa'M. 


Subsequent 
movements 
of ’Abdur 
Eahman, 
1891-92. 


Profession 
hy Ibn- 
Eashid 
of allegiance 
to the Poitie, 
1888. 

Expected 
expedition 
aajainst Tru'- 
cial *Oman 
and policy of 
the Porte in 
Najd* 1888- 
89. 


were deported to Hail; Hasan-bin-IVIalianiLa; Amir o£ Biiraidah, was 
captured in the desert and imprisoned at H ail ; the towns of ^Anaizah 
and Bnraidah sm'rendered ; Eass, Shaqrah and even Eiyadh sent depu- 
tations to the victor to treat for peace ; ^Ahdur Rahmto, Ibn-Sa’ud, 
sought a refuge in Bahrain ; and the Shammar Amir placed a governor 
of his own in charge of Qasim. 

A little later Ibn- Rashidas governor of Kbarj^ after plundering a 
pilgrim caravan^ was killed, in an attack upon the ’Ajman tribe^ and 
^Abdnr Rahman profited by the opportunity to re-ocenpy Kbarj and 
Riyadh ; but be was soon sm'prised and totally defeated by the Shammar 
Amir/ who caused the fortifications of Riyadh to be levelled with the 
ground by the forced labour of the inhabitants^ destroyed half of 
the date plantations; and laid the castle-palaee of the Wahhabi Amirs 
in ruins. The war was now over. All Central Arabia owned the sway 
of Ibn-Rashid; and the Al Sa'^ud bad become a band of homeless 
wanderers. 

'’Abdur Rahman at first joined the Bedouins of Hasa; among whom 
he sojourned in constant fear of capture by the adherents of the 
Shammar Amir; from August to November 1892. be lived in Qatar 
under the protection of the Shaikh of Dohah, being joined there by 
his family from Bahrain; and finally, in November 1892, at the invita- 
tion of the Turkish Wall of Basrah; he settled down in Hasa on a pension 
of £T33 a month, granted him by the Porte. 


Relations of the Shammar Amir with the Turks during his 
tenure of Southern Najd, 1891-1900, 


In 1888, after his first decided victory over the AlSa^ud, Ibn-Rashid 
communicated with the Turks, professed himself a dependent of the 
Porte, and declared that he held his conquests at their disposal. This 
announcement was received with much satisfaction by the Turkish 
Government. 

In the same year there were persistent rumours that an expedition 
against Trueial ^Oman was about to be undertaken, in the Turkish 
interest, by Ibn-Rashid and the Al Thani Shaikh of D5hah in Qatar ; 
the details of this question, in its local aspect, are given in the history 
of Tcuoial ^Omanj It may now be doubted whether such a project was 
ever actually entertained, unless perhaps by the Al Thani Shaikh ,* but 
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the danger at the time appeared so real that representations were made 
by the British Government to the Porte^ in reply to which the Turkish 
Government stated that; apart from an occasional exchange of presents; no 
communication existed between the Sultan and the Shammar Amir. In 
1889 it was ascertained by the British Ambassador at Constantinople that 
there was in fact a conflict of policy between the twO; for; while Ibn- 
Rashid desired to extend his authority over Hasa and yet to be, except in 
name, independent of the TmkS; the Porte aspired to establish direct 
control over Central Arabia as well as Hasa. 

In 1890; when a temporary settlement had been arranged in Najd 
between the Al Sa^ud and the A1 Rashid; both sides soug'ht the favour 
of the Turks ; the Shammar Amir accused his adversaries of entertain- 
ing designs on Hasa; and the Wahhabi chief; to whom the Turkish 
authorities at this time appeared inclined to listen; complained of the 
aggressions of Ibn-Rashid and professed his own desire to submit to the 
Porte. As already mentioned; the head of the Al Sa^ud; after being worsted 
by Ibn-Rashid; was granted asylum and a pension in Hasa in 1892. 

In 1895; as related in the history of Hasa; some friction arose; out of 
tribal affairs upon the borders of that province; between the Shammar 
Amir and the local Turkish authorities ; but it had no serious results. 
In the same year a request for an interview; received from the Al Thani 
Shaikh in Qatar, was declined by Ibn-Rashid for fear of giving offence 
to the Turks. 


Correspond- 
ence of both 
parties in 
Najd with, 
the Turks, 
3890. 


Friction be- 
tween Ibn- 
Rashid and 
the Turks, 
1895. 


Renewal by the Al Sa’ud of the struggle for possession of Southern 

Najd, 1900-1902. 


In 1900 or three years after the death of Muhammad-bin-’' Abdullah, 
the formidable Amir o£ Jabal Shammar by whom Southern Najd had 
been conquered, ■’Abdur Rahman, the fugitive chief of the Al Sa^ud, 
began to move again ; it is possible that he was encouraged by signs of 
disorganisation which the Shammar state, under ^Abdnl ^Aziz-bin-Mat^ab^ 
nephew and successor of Muhammad, was now manifesting. About 1897 
^Abdnr Rahman, having left his refuge in Hasa, settled at Kuwait and 
became a recipient of the bounty of Shaikh Mubarak as well as of that 
of the Turkish Government; and the Shaikh, irritated by support which 
Ibn-Rashid had extended to certain rebellions nephews of bis own, was 
before long induced to take an even more active interest in the base of his 
Wahhabi guest. 


R esidence 
Abdur 
Rahman, 
Ibu-SaAd . 
at Kuwait, 
1897-1900. 
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Commence- 
ment o£ 
hostilities, 
1900. 


JJxpedition of 
the Shaikh of 
Kuwaitto 
Qasim and 
battle of 
Sarlf, 1901. 


In August 1900 ’Abdur Rahman, having received encouragement 
from well-wishers in Najd, suddenly left Kuwait for the interior, where 
he gained some successes over the Bedouins of Ibn-Kashid^s party ; and in 
September of the same year he invited Shaikh Mubarak to join him with 
reinforcements. What action was taken in the first instance by the 
Shaikh of Kuwait is not clear ; but during the greater part of October he 
was absent from his capital, and [in November a collision on the borders 
of Turkish ^Iraq appeared imminent, between Ibn- Rashid on the one side 
and Shaikh Mubarak and Sa^dto Pasha, a Muntafik outlaw, on the 
other. It was averted, however, by the Turkish authorities at Basrah, as 
is related at length in the history of Kuwait. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait, notwithstanding the intervention of the Turks, 
had by no means renounced his intention of lending effectual aid to Ibn- 
Sa^ud, and on the 18th of December 1900 he placed himself at the head 
of a large mixed force of Bedouins and settled Arabs and started for 
Qasim. His preliminary operations are described in the history of the 
Kuwait principality. After the Summon and Dahanah deserts had been 
cleared of the enemy, declarations of loyalty to Ibn-Sa^ud began to be 
received from many places in Southeni Najd and Qasim; and ^ Abdul 
^Aziz, the eldest surviving son of ^Abdur Rahman, was nominated by 
anticipation^ for Riyadh was as yet in possession of the enemy, to the 
governorship of the Wahhabi capital. On the arrival of Sa'^dun Pasha, 
which had apparently been awaited in the desert or on the confines of 
Qasim, the allies resumed their advance ; but the Shammar Amir was now 
in the neighbourhood, and, when they reached Tarfiyah in Qasim, he took 
up a position at Sarif a few miles in their rear. On the 17th of March 
1901 a decisive battle, known as the battle of Sarif, was fought in the 
bed of Wadi-ar-Rummah at an equal distance from the two camps; it 
ended in the complete discomfiture of Shaikh Mubarak and Ibn-Sa^ud. 
On the side of Ibn-Rashid, Salim and Mahanna, sons of the Amiris cousin 
Hamud, were slain ; but the losses of the allies were considerably the 
heavier and included at least three near relations of the Shaikh of Kuwait 
and six members of the ruling Abul Khail family of Buraidah. Accord- 
ing to a Shammar version of the affair, the defeated army made no stand 
at all and suffered heavily in its flight, many of the fugitives were dragged 
out of hiding places in cultivated fields or in stacks of straw, and of 
these some were put to death in cold blood by townsmen and slaves under 
the orders of Ibn-Rashid, Within a fortnight Shaikh Mubarak, Ibn- 
Sa^ud and Sa^dun Pasha had regained Kuwait in safety, while their 
dispersed troops continued to straggle home, 
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I'he failure of this expedition proved a serious matter or some of 
those who had engaged in it^ especially for the Shaikh of Kuwait and for lion, 1601- 
those among the inhabitants of Qasim who had taken his part. On some 
of the latter Ibn-Rashid took summary vengeance ; but the partial success 
of the hostile combination had greatly alarmed him ; and about the end 
of May^ through an agent at Basrah^ he made overtures^ which met with 
no encouragement, to obtain the protection of the British Government. 


The only outsiders interested in the situation that had arisen were the 
Turkish Government, who were anxious to acquire influence over the 
Shaikh of Kuwait ; and they immediately deputed the Mushir of their 6th 
Army Corps from Baghdad to Basrah, where he arrived about the beginning 
of May and remained for several months. The task of this high officer 
was to arrange a reconciliation among the principal disputants, and 
this he proceeded to attempt by opening a correspondence with each ; but 
it is not clear that he met with a favourable response from any one of them 
except Ibn-Rashid. In August the Turks, who now seemed to be drifting 
into a pronounced partisanship of Ibn-Rashid^ began to concentrate troops 
upon the Euphrates ; and in September 1901, on raids being made by 
IbmRashid into Kuwait territory, a panic arose in the town and its 
neighbourhood, and preparations were made by the British naval authori- 
ties for assisting the Shaikh in case an emergency should arise. In Nov- 
ember and December 1901, Ibn-Rashid being then at Safwan, a place upon 
the Kuwait border not far from Basrah, strenuous efforts were made by the 
Turkish authorities at Basrah to induce the Shaikh to submit to the Porte 
and even to admit a Turkish garrison to his capital ; hut they w^ere 
foiled by the decided attitude of the senior British naval officer at Kuwait. 
A crisis followed which is described in the history of Kuwait j but it 
passed over harmlessly in consequence, it is probable, of British naval pre- 
parations for the defence of Kuwait ; and the Shammar Amir moved off, 
slowly and reluctantly, to the wells of Lainah on the eastern border of his 
own dominions. 

At this juncture the cause of Ibn-Sa'ud suddenly began to make pro- 
gress in the south. About the 15th of January 1902 ^ Abdul ^Aziz-bin- 
^Abdur Rahman made a sudden dash from the side of Hasa, where he had 
for some time been engaged in collecting adherents, and recovered Riyadh 
for his father. He entered the town by night, accompanied at first by eight 
picked men; later he was joined within the walls by the rest of his party, 
who only numbered 80 all told ; and with this force he surprised and slew 
the Shammar governor and took possession of Riyadh, to the general 
satisfaction of the inhabitants. Ibn-Rashid^s garrisons were then expelled 
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from the neighbouiing districts of Kharj and Hariq; and it was repre- 
sented to the Porte by Ibn-Sa^nd that the country thus recovered would 
be ruled by him as a loyal subject of the Sultan, 


’ABDUR RAHMAN-BIN-FAISAL, 

since 1902. 


With the recovery of Riyadh the interregnum in Southern Najd may 
be considered to end, and the reign of ^Abdur Rahman as a Wahhabi Amir 
to begin. 


War between Ibn-Sa’ud and Ibn-Rashid, 1902-04. 


Difficulties 
o£ Ibn- 
Rashld, 
1902. 


Progress of 
the Wahhabi 
arms, 1902. 


Ibn-Eashid was now fully aware of thfe precariousness of his situa- 
tion. The port of Kuwait being in unfriendly hands, he could no longer 
obtain in sufficient quantities the arms and ammunition which were essen- 
tial to the maintenance of his power in Najd; and he was conscious that 
many even of his hereditary subjects had been alienated by cruelty, rapa- 
city, and general maladministration. Accordingly, at the middle of March 
1902, he sent an envoy to the Turkish Wali of Basrah praying for Turkish 
aid to subdue the revolt,'^'^ with which, as he confessed, he could no longer 
cope ; and in a letter which he sent about the same time to the Grand 
^’'azir at Constantinople, he attributed to the British Government a design 
of entering into close relations with Central Arabia tbrougb the agency 
of Ibn-Sa'^ud and the Shaikh of Kuwait. 

In Najd the tide of war continued to roll steadily northwards. On the 
8th of April, near Majma*", ^Abdul ‘'Aziz-bin-^Abdur Rahman inflicted 
a signal defeat on a body of the Qahtan tribe, who were supporters of 
Ibn-Rashid ; and by this time the ^Ataibah, Dawasir, SabaP, ’Ajman, 
Al “Morrah and Mutair tribes in the south and east had declared for Ihn- 
Sa'ud, so that there remained to Ihn-Rashid only the Qahtan, Harb and 
Dhafir, besides the Shammar to which he himself belonged. Many 
leading Wahhabis, who had gone into voluntary exile during the Sham- 
mar domination of Southern Najd, began to return from Basrah and other 
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places abroad ; the people, even in Qasim and the districts adjoining it^ 
were as a rule favourable to the cause of the Wahhabi dynasty ; and a 
general impression prevailed that the supremacy of Hail must ere 
long yield to that of Riyadh. On the 1 1th of Hay 190^ the Amir 
^Abdur Rahman left Kuwait for Riyadh^ where he was soon established 
in the seat of his ancestors, having inflicted some loss on the hostile 
Shammar and Dhafir Bedouins by the way. On the 27th of May his 
son Abdul ’Aziz succeeded in capturing some of the relations of Ibn- 
Rashid ; and the reconrj^uest of Southern Najd seemed all but complete. 

Ibn-Rashid, however, had resolved on a strong effort for the recovery 
of the southern districts, deprivation of which seemed to threaten him with 
the loss of Qasim. also at no distant period. At the end of July 1902 
some of his supporters made an incursion into Kuwait territory and reached 
the wells of Subaihiyah, but were there repulsed. A little later the 
Shammar Amir himself began to move southwards. Occupjdng 
Bm'aidah in Qasim and Washaiqir in Washam as he passed, he detached 
some of his mounted troops to attack Riyadh and pressed on in person 
in search of ^Abdul ’Aziz, who was then in Kharj ; he took Sulaimiyah ; 
and he pitched his camp at Dilam, the capital of Kharj. At Dilam he 
remained inactive for a few days, during which the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the Hautah and Hariq districts, as also the Dawasir tribe, flocked 
to the standard of ^Abdul ^Aziz at Muhammadi, a place with cultivation 
some two or three miles to the northward. On the 1st of November 
1902, after three days of inconclusive skirmishing, a general engagement 
took place in which, after five hours’ heavy fighting, Ibn-Rashid was 
totally defeated, and fled, leaving his camp, many horses and camels, 
and one of his standards in possession of the enemy. ■’Abdul ^Aziz fol- 
lowed up his success by advancing so far in the direction of Qasim as 
Shaqrah ; while Ibn-Rashid, after making good his escajpe, took up his 
position for a time at Zilfi in the extreme north of Sadair. At the end 
of December 1902 a raid, headed, it is said, by Ibn-Rashid in person 
was made on Kuwait subjects in the neighbourhood of Jahrah and did 
some damage ; but the raiders were ultimately beaten off. Ibn-Rashid 
then retired into Qasim, and a short interval occurred in the active opera- 
tions, during which "Abdul "Aziz paid a visit to Kuwait. 

Ibn-Sa"ud at this point received some encouragement from a 
European power. At an early stage in the Central Arabian conflict it 
had become known at Basrah that the agents of the Russian Grovernment 
were taking an interest in the struggle, and now, on the occasion of 
Abdul /Aziz s visit to Kuwait, an interview took place between bim and 
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the Russian Consul-General from Bushehr ; this official had arrived on 
board the Russian cruiser Boyarin/’ which was visiting the port in 
company with the French cruiser Infernet It was reported from 
Kuwait that the Russian Consul-General on this occasion ofEered to help 
^ Abdul ^Aziz with money and arms^ and the statement received some 
corroboration from an independent source. The interview in question 
took place at the beginning of March 1903. 

Ibn-Rashid, meanwhile, occupied himself in chastising some of the 
outlying nomad tribes who were favourable to the cause of Ibn-Sa' ud, 
and he endeavoured to enlist upon his own side the services of the Muntafik 
outlaw Sa^un Pasha. On the night of the 3rd of April 1903 he 
made an attempt to retake Riyadh, where the Amir ^Abdur Rahman was 
now firmly established ; but he was repulsed with loss. A few days later 
the Wahhabi ^ Abdul ^Aziz, who after his visit to Kuwait had been 
recruiting followers at Nta^, made a counter-attack upon Ibn-Rashid's 
Bedouins, inflicting considerable injury; The year 1903 ended with the 
capture of Zilfi, and the consequent recovery of the district of Sadair, by 
this active scion of the Al Sa^ud; 

Ibn- Rashid now redoubled his efforts to obtain the active assistance 
of the Turks ; and on the 7th of January 1904 he wired to the Grand 
Wazir at Constantinople, soliciting the orders of the Porte and represent- 
ing that Ibn-Sa^ud was seeking to form relations with the British 
Government, and that he would probably be furnished by them with guns 
and ammunition. His petition must have been granted, for in April he 
was supplied with some specie, rifles and ammunition from Baghdad ; and 
orders were issued for the concentration of a Turkish force at Samawah 
on the Euphrates. 

In the interim the successes of ^ Abdul ^Aziz had grown even more 
rapid and decisive. On the 7th of February 1904, at Faidhah in Wadi- 
as-Sirr, he attacked and defeated a force under Husain J arrad, Ibm 
Rashidas governor of Qasim, killing the governor himself, whose standard 
and seal he despatched to Kuwait in token of victory. A number of 
other Shammar notables lost their lives in this encounter ; and Southern 
Najd, by the submission of the district of Washam^ was at last recovered 
in its entirely. ^ Abdul ^Aziz, Ibn-Ba^ud, next fell upon Clafeim> a 
district inclined to indepondohcie but generally, through force of cir- 
cumstances^ in feemi- vassalage either to Hail or to Riyadh; The town of 
^Anaizah was entered on the 22nd of March, not without assistance from 
sympathising citizens ; and Majid, a son of Ibn-Rashid'^s cousin HamQd, 
who was encamped outside the place to defend it, was defeated on the same 
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day with considerable slaughter j while another son of Hamud, named 
'Obaid, was among those who perished in the battle. This decisive action 
seems to have brought the whole of Qasim, including the town of 
Buraidah^ under the influence of the Wahhabis with very little delay. 

It was probably the events just related that finally determined the 
Ottoman Government to intervene actively in Central x^rabia, where the 
influence of their protege Ibii-Rashid appeared to be at an end and his 
complete subjugation by Ibn-Sa^ud already appeared as a not remote 
contingency. 


Turkish military expedition to Qasim^ 1904. 

The Turkish expedition, when it marched from Samawah on the 
Euphrates in the last days of May 1904, consisted of about 2,000 infantry 
and six light guns, each carried in a litter between two mules, and it was 
escorted by a large contingent of Shammar and ^ Anizah Bedouins ; but 
its proportions were considerably reduced by disease and desertion before 
it reached the scene of action. It was too late to save Bura’dah ; but an 
attack on Hail, which was threatened by the Wahhabis, was probably 
averted by the timely arrival of the expedition ; and war was carried 
into the enemy ^s coimtry by an advance southwards into ftasim. 

The opening engagement took place at Bukairiyah, on the afternoon of 
the 15th of July, and a]ppears to have been a confused affair. The first 
attack on Ibiv Rashid and his Turkish allies was ndade by an '^Aridh con- 
tingent under the command of •'Abdul ^Aziz-bin-‘'Abdur Rahman ; but it 
failed, and the assailants were routed and driven off the field with con- 
siderable loss by Ibn- Rashidas mounted troops. Meanwhile, however, the 
men of Qasim, unaware of the fate of their associates who were separated 
from them by some low hills, were advancing on the Turkish camp ; and 
in the evening they captured it. The Turkish commander, about a 
dozen of his ofidcers, and a large number of his men were killed in the 
fight ; all the Turkish guns and a large number of Turkish prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Qusman ; and Majid, the eldest son of Ibn-Rashid's 
cousin Hamud, was killed in a cavalry m^lee at the close of the day, — 
the fourth of his family to fall in a vain endeavour to retrieve the sinking 
fortunes of Jabal Shammar. After this success the Qusmto withdrew to 
' Anaizah. The remains of the Turkish force then resumed possession of 
their guns, except one which had been removed by the enemy and was 
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subsequently sent to Riyadh ; but of those recovered^ three had been 
rendered useless. 

In order to secure a better position or^ possibly^ to maintain an appear- 
ance of acting on the offensive^ the Turks and their allies about the 
beginning of August moved some miles to the south-westward and occu- 
pied Shinanah, one of the separate villages forming the township of Rass. 
Here they remained immobile for about six weeks^ drawing their 
supplies from the village of Nabhaniyah a considerable distance to the 
westward, while the enemy held the country to the east of them and even, 
it would appear, the remainder of Rass. Finally, about the 2^ 7th of 
September, the Turks and Ibn-Rashid issued from Shinanah and attempted 
to bombard a fortified enclosure in the vicinity known as Qasr Ibn- 
^Aqaiyil, a few miles to the west of Rass, which was occupied by Ibn- 
Sa'ud^s friend, the chief of Buraidah. The enemy, observing this move- 
ment made a sally from Rass, upon which the Turkish troops broke and 
fled, and Ibn-Rashid disappeared. Another gun and much booty were 
taken by the Wahhabis and Qusman ; but on this occasion there was 
little loss of life. After this the remnants of the Turkish force, not 
numbering more than 7 OU men, took up a position at Kahafah about 
midway between Buraidah and Hail, for Ibn-Rashid had, it is said, refused 
to allow them, though sent to his assistance, to approach any nearer to 
his capital. The Turkish expedition had thus ended in complete failure ; 
but the Ottoman authorities, if they knew the facts, were far from 
admitting them j and banners, supposed to have been captured from Ibn- 
Sa’ud, were carried in triumph through the streets of Karbala more than 
a month after the first Turkish defeat. 

Ibn-Sa^ud seems to have been somewhat alarmed at the completeness 
of his own success against the Ottoman troops ; and, about the end of 
October 1904, an apologetic letter was received from him by *Fakhri 
Pasha, the acting Wdi of Basrah, an able and enlightened official 
trained to the military profession. In this letter the Wahhabi Amir 
sought to exculpate himself in respect of the attacks on the Turkish forces 
in Qasim, asked that his submission might be accepted, and begged that 
payment of the allowance which he had been accustomed to receive 
from the Turkish Government might be continued. His proposals 
were referred to Constantinople and apparently met with acceptance ; 
but preparations which had been commenced at Najaf for the despatch 
of a second Turkish force to Central Arabia were not discontinued. By 

* According to another version it was Pakliri Pasha and not Ibn-Sa’iid who made the 
first advances. 
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this time, however, it was generally understood that the objects of the 
expedition were pacific and not punitive, — a circumstance which 
be held to indicate that Ibn-Sa'ud^s promises of good behaviour, although 
he had not yet appeared in person to confirm them, were regarded by- 
the Porte as satisfactory and sufficiently reliable. Nor was the necessary 
confirmation long wanting. Hardly had the Turkish field force started 
from Najaf, when the Amir ^Abdur Rahman in person, accompanied 
by Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait, arrived from the Kuwait side at the 
little village of Safwan on the I urldsh frontier and was there met 
by Mukhlis Pasha, who had recently assumed charge of the Basrah 
Wilayat. The first meeting, held at Safwan on the Sth of February, 
was followed by official telegraphic discussions between Basrah and 
Constantinople. At the second meeting, which took place on the 13th of 
February at the wells of Qash^aniyah, Ibn«Sa^ud appears to have been 
informed that the Sultan had appointed him Qaim-Maqam or governor of 
Southern Najd under the Porte, and that Ibn- Rashid would not be allowed 
to interfere with the affairs of his districts ; while Ibn-Sa’ud, on his part, 
seems to have agreed to the location of Turkish civil officials and military 
garrisons in Qasim. 


Pacific occupation of Qasim by the Turks, 1905. 

Meanwhile, at the end of January 1905, the Turkish military expedi- Military en* 
tion organised at Najaf towards the end of 1904 had marched for Qasim ; 
it consisted of about 3,000 men with six guns and it was commanded 
by Ahmad Faizi Pasha, Mushir of the 6th or Baghdad Army Corps, a 
corrupt old rascal, more than 70 years of age, but by no means deficient 
in physical energy. The agreement concluded with Ibr-Sa'^ud shortly 
after its departure rendered the task of the expeditionary force 
an easy one. A junction was effected with a column of 750 men and 
a battery of field artillery sent from Madinah, but neither the 
rendezvous nor the subsequent route of the combined force can be 
identified with certainty from such reports as are available. No 
opposition was experienced; for the people of Najd were weary of war, 
and for the moment they welcomed the prospect of peace even under a 
Turkish aegis. Bmmdah in Qasim was occupied on the 15th of April 
1905 and ’Anaizah three days later; a military post of 100 men or less 
was apparently established at either place ; the Ottoman flag was hoisted, 
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the Hamidiyah march was played^ and public prayers were recited in the 
name of the Sultan of Turkey. It was observed that Ibn-Rashid was 
not present^ even as a spectatoi*, at these ceremonies ; and the conclusion 
was drawn that the inhabitants of Qasini, in submitting to the Porte, 
had stipulated that the Shammar Amir should be allowed no lom% standi 
in their affairs, — a point on which Ibn-Sa^ud had from the first laid 
sreat stress in his negotiations with the Turks. 

Civil organi- The country of Najd was next parcelled out into administrative divisions 
sation of the usual Turkish system. Buraidah was constituted a Qadha under 

the Turks. Salih-bin- Hasan as Qaim-Maqam, and ^Anaizah became a Mudirlik with 

'Abdul •'Aziz-bin-' Abdullah as Mudir ; but the relations of these two 
officials to one another were not, apparently, defined. Whether the new dis- 
tricts were administratively dependent on Basrah or on Madinah remained 
unknown to the -\rabs ; but by the Turkish officials they were believed 
to have been attached to the Basrah Wilayat, and Southern Najd was 
understood to have become a Qadha under the Wali of Basrah, with Ibn- 
Sa'ud for Qaim^Maqam and headquarters at Riyadh. These dispositions, 
which were the more easy to carry out that they were purely nominal, had 
no sooner been completed than the veteran Ahmad Faizi Pasha, having 
received orders to suppress a rebellion in Yaman, threw himself on the 
back of a camel and hurried off by way of Madinah to the port of 
Yanbo' on the Red Sea. 


General history of Central Arabia during the Turkish occupa- 
tion of Qasim, 1905-06. 


Visit of The proceedings of the Turks in QasTm may have momentarily 

-Amir, for he discontinued his operations against 
Qatar, etc., Ibn-Eashid aud turned his attention instead to the coast of the Persian 
Gulf. In July and August 1905 the Amiris son “'Abdul 'Aziz proceeded 
on a tour to the J af urah desert and the borders of Qatar, and his unex- 
pected visit was a source of embarrassment to the Turkish authorities 
in Hasa, who seemed uncertain how to behave but in the end sent a 
Tabur Aghasi to wait upon him at the wells of Da'ailij in Jafurah. 
wo earavans having been stopped at this time by robbers on the Hasa- 
'Oqair route, 'Abdul Aziz took advantage of the circumstances to put 
to death or mutilate a few Bedouins and so to pose as a friend of law 
and order j and he claimed to have reconciled the 'Ajman, Fani Hajir and 
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Al Morrali tribes^ wbicb were previously at feud. He made several halts 
at watering places in the neighbourhood of Salwa Bay ; and he had a 
meeting at the '^Araiq camping ground in Qatar with Jasim, the Al 
Thani Shaikh of Dohah; from whom his father was believed to have 
obtained valuable assistance in 1904. Eventually ^Abdul ^Aziz, finding 
the heat excessive, returned home via the wells of Zarnuqah in Kharmah ; 
but, before his departure, he wrote letters to the Shaikhs of Trucial 
’Oman, announcing his intention of visiting '’Oman in the following 
spring. These missives, as related in the history of Trucial ^Oman, 
created some excitement among the chiefs to whom they were addressed, 
and the British political authorities were obliged to take cognisance of 
the matter. 

The hostilities of the Wahhabi and Shammar Amirs, suspended for 
a short time out of a transient respect for Turkish authority^ were renewed 
towards the end of the year. Between the two rivals, as subsequently 
explained by a Turkish Pasha who had dealt with both, there was a decided 
contrast in character, for, while Ibn- Rashid was the desert warrior 
pure and simple, Ibn-Sa’ud was more of the desert dij)lomatist ; but 
the deficiencies of the Wahhabi chief were more than made good by 
the soldierly qualities of his son ^ Abdul ’Aziz. Towards the end of 
1905 ’Abdul ’Aziz-bin-‘’Abdur Rahmta, assisted by his brother Muham- 
mad, began to raid the Harb tribe and the Bani ’Abdillah branch of 
the Mutair to the westwards j he had now made Qasim his base, and the 
headquarters of Ibn-Rashid were at Kahafah on the north-western 
frontier of the same district. At the end of March 1906 the Wahhabis 
were encamped at '’Ain Ibn-Fahaid in Qasim, and Ibn-Rashid was at 
Thamami, a watering place in the Batin, about 70 miles to the north- 
east of their position. Ibn-Rashid had by this time sought the media- 
tion of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait, whom he begged to regard him as 
a son, and that wily politician had already begun to weave a scheme for 
restoring peace in Najd by the creation of a buffer state to lie 
between the territory of the two Amirs, to be under the Shaikh ^s 
own control, and to consist of the Qasim, Washam and Sadair 
districts. Meanwhile, however, on the night of the 11th April 
1906, the Wahhabis succeeded in surprising Ibn-Rashid, while 
he was encamped in fancied security at a place known as 
Ruwaidhah, 20 or 30 miles to the east of Buraidah. A duststorm 
was raging at the time, and Ibn-Rashid might perhaps have escaped; 
but he boldly declared his presence and fell, reciting his Rajaz or war- 
song, under the concentrated fire of his assailants'’ rifles. A number of 
the Amir’s followers perished with him ; and his head, having been cut 
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ofE;, was fixed on a pole and paraded round the country in triumph; but this 
last enormity was condemned by all respectable Arab opinion^ and some 
regret for Ibn-Eashld^s death was shown even by the Shaikh of Kuwait, 
to whom his signet ring was immediately sent, in proof of his success, by 
Ibn-Sa^ud. 

The Wahhabi Amir despatched letters or emissaries to announce his 
victory to the Sultan of Turkey^ to the Turkish W alis of Baghdad and 
Basrah, and to the Arab chiefs of Hasa, Qatar and Bahrain. The deputa- 
tion sent to Basrah was reported to have been well received by the 
Governor, and most of the Shaikhs who had been addressed returned their 
congratulations, accompanied by handsome presents. Ibii-Sa^ud also pro- 
claimed himself ruler of Sharq by which he probably meant all Eastern 
Arabia. A temporary coldness shortly afterwards sprang up between 
the Wahhabi Amir and the Shaikh of Kuwait out of disputes relating 
to the tribute and allegiance of some Bedouin tribes, — perhaps the 
commonest cause of dissension among potentates in Central Arabia, — 
and it was reported that Ibn-Sa'ud, in the first arrogance of his success, 
had spoken disparagingly of Shaikh Mubarak ; but the support of the 
Shaikh was essential to the Amir’s safety, and the estrangement 
between them was not of long duration. 

’Abdul '’Aziz, after the destruction of Ibn-Rashid, proceeded to take 
full advantage of his success. In April or May, disregarding both the 
official rank of his victim in the Turkish service and the presence of 
Turkish troops in Qasim, he seized Salih-bin- Hasan, Qaim-Maqam of 
Buraidah, by a stratagem and deported him to Riyadh along with his 
brothers Mahanna and ’Abdul ’Aziz ; the reason appeared to be that 
Salih had taken his own position as an Ottoman Qaim-Maqam too 
seriously and was working in the interests of the Porte ; but the measure, 
on account of Salih’s personal popularity in Qasim, was generally felt to 
be one of doubtful policy from the standpoint of Wahhabi interests. 
’Abdul ’Aziz then carried his raids far to the northward, and, apparently 
in May, began to harry the Bedouins in the neighbourhood of Hail and 
to demand arrears of the tribute formerly paid by the Shammar Amir to 
Riyadh ; but the gates of the town were closed against him, and scarcity 
of forage and supplies soon obliged him to retire. Some members of the 
Al Sa’ud family who had been prisoners at Hail were now released, among 
them a youth named ’Abdul-’ Aziz-bin-Muhammad, a grandson of the 
Wahhabi Amir Sa’ud-bin-Eaisal, who early in July arrived at Kuwait and 
received medical treatment in the British dispensary there. Several politi- 
cal deten%% belonging to the ruling families of ’Anaizah and Buraidah 
were also set at liberty about the same time. ‘ - 
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Meanwhile Mat’ah, the son and successor of the deceased Wahhabi 
Amir, maintained a coiTespondence with the Shaikh of Kuwait^ whom he 
begged to proceed with the negotiations begun on his father’s behalf ; 
and the influence of Shaikh Mubarak apparently continued to be exerted 
in favour of a settlement. In J uly peace was arranged in Gasim^ and 
hostilities ceased; but a Wahhabi messenger, sent by Ibn-Sa’ud to 
apprise the Shaikh of Kuwait of the circumstance, was murdered on his 
way in the desert by a Shammar tribesman, either in revenge for the 
death of the Amir ^Abdul ’Aziz or because the murderer was not aware 
that peace had been made. It is not clear that the Wahhabi Amir 
himself ever, during the whole of these proceedings, quitted his capital of 
Riyadh. 

W e may now enquire in what light the recent proceedings of Ibn- 
Sa ud, exhibiting as they did complete disregard and even contempt 
for Ottoman authority in Central Arabia, were regarded by the Turkish 
Government. A deputation sent by the Wahhabi Amir met, as we have 
already seen, with a not unfavourable reception at Basrah ; but the 
sympathies of the Porte naturally lay with the family of Rashid, who had 
for some time professed allegiance to the Sultto of Turkey, and by whose 
downfall, consequently, Turkish prestige inNajd could not but be lowered. 
The Wali of Basrah attributed the disastrous end of Ihn-^Rashid to the 
intervention of the Shaikh of Kuwait, in the guise of a peacemaker, 
between the parties ; but the Porte were inclined to suspect that there had 
been undue interference by the military in the work of the civil 
ofiicials,— in other words that the commanders of the Turkish army of 
occupation had been attempting to exercise too much authority over the 
indigenous chiefs. 

Before the end of April a telegram was received at Basrah from the 
Sultan’s Secretary, directing that Mat’ab, the new Amir, should be 
informed of the regret of the Sultan at the death of ’Abdul ’Aziz, of the 
intention of the Porte to punish the late Amir’s murderers, of Mat’ab’s 
own confirmation as his father’s successor, and of the continuance in his 
favour of his father’s salary and allowances. The subsidy of Ibn- Rashid 
from the Turks at this time was reported to amount to £T^00 a month 
and Taghars of rice per annum, while that received by Ibn-Sa’ud was 
£T90 a month ; the former was disbursed from Baghdad through Karbala, 
and the latter from Basrah through Kuwait. 

At the beginning of July, Sami Pasha, who had been appointed 
military commandant and civil Mutasarrif of Najd about a year previously 
but had contrived until now to defer his actual departure, left Madinah 
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with an escort of 500 infantry and one gun ; and a month later he reached 
Qasim and made his headquarters at Shaihiyah^ about 30 miles to the 
south rwest of Buraidah. He then summoned ’Abdul ’Aziz, the son of 
Ibn-Sa’ud, to his presence ; but the Wahhabi declined to enter his camp ; 
and ultimately a meeting was arranged in the open country between 
Shaihiyah and ' Buraidah, at which the chief subjects of discussion were, 
apparently, the construction of forts at ’Anaizah and Buraidah for the 
reception of permanent Turkish garrisons and the release by Ibn-Sa’ud of 
the Qaim-^Maqam Salih-bin- Hasan. With regard to the - former demand 
'Abdul 'Aziz, supported by the people of Qasim, seems to have insisted 
successfully on the observance by the Turks of a promise, previously 
given, that not more than 100 men should be placed in either of the 
towns j and the question of Salih was apparently dropped in consequence 
of an assertion — which afterwards proved to be false — that he 
had escaped from custody at Riyadh and been murdered by A1 Morrah 
Bedouins in the desert. 

Fariq Sadiq (or Sudqi) Pasha, who had commanded the Turkish 
forces in Najd before Sami Pasha's arrival, now took his departure for 
Kuwait, where he arilved safely on the 2rlst August vid Zilfi, the Safah 
wells in Summan, and Subaihiyah, He brought with him an escort of 
143 men and had no casualties by the way. 

About the end of September the new Mutasarrif sent a party of troops 
to purchase supplies at 'Anaizah ; but the elders of the town refused to 
assist them on the plea of scarcity ; and the Turks, as they were returning 
by night to their camp, were attacked and lost several of their number. 

Meanwhile Talib Pasha, an aide-de-camp of the Sultta of Turkey 
and probably identical with the ex-Mutasarrif of Hasa of the same name, 
was travelling from Baghdad to Hail as bearer of a Turkish decoration 
fox the young Amir Mat'ab, and at the end of September it was 
reported that he had reached his destination, The allowance of the 
Shammar Amir from the Karbala treasury was at this time irregularly 
received, apparently because Mat'ab declined to pay certain bribes that 
wore demanded by the Turkishofficials, 


Virtual withdrawal of the Turks from Najd, November 1906. 


It was now evident to the Turkish Government that their occupa- 
tion of Qasim, which was no longer approved by the people, had 
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become both unprofitable and dangerous. It was difficult to ensure 
supplies for the troops^, who, according to the statements of deserters, 
could never obtain any tobacco and were sometimes reduced, for want 
of food, to eating the pith of date palms. The forces were clothed 
in rags. The Arabs, it was stated, frequently committed aggressions 
against the soldiers, while the latter, if they attempted to retaliate, were 
handed over by their officers to deputations of murmuring Shaikhs, 
by whom they were put to death. For these reasons the whole army 
of occupation, themselves largely Arabs, looked on the country as 
accursed and spoke of it as Bint-Iblis or Satan^s Daughter ; sickness 
and desertion were rife ; and many sold their arms and ammunition 
to the people of the country, merely in order to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. 

In the circumstances described the Turkish Government seem 
to have ^decided, in the autumn of 1906, to reduce the garrison of 
Qasim from the strength of 2,500 or 2,000 men, to which it had 
been raised by the arrival of Sami Pasha escort from Madmah, to 
one of 200, and ultimately to one of 100 men only and in November 
the withdrawal commenced. The first to move were the units belonging to 
western Army Corps, which left Qasim about the 3rd of tNovember ; 
and some three weeks later the troops belonging to the Baghdad 
command started on their march to the coast. These last, numbering 
about 800 men with two field and four light guns, were supplied with 
2,000 camels belonging to private owners at Buraidah, ^Anaizah 
and Zilfi for transport ; they marched in 25 days from Buraidah to 
Kuwait, which town the Shaikh did not permit them to enter j and they 
eventually reached Basrah in safety. The evacuation, in consequence 
of difficulties made by the Qusman about the strength of the posts 
to be left, was perhaps more complete than had been intended by the 
Porte ; and it is clear that not more than 50 men actually remained 
in Qasim, while one report placed the number as low as 26. 

If the total number of Turkish troops despatched to Qasim from 
^Iraq in 1904 and 1906 be estimated at the lowest possible figure, 
vi; 2 !,y 4,500, and the number of those who either were left in Qasim 
or returned to ^Iraq as soldiers be taken as probably 1,000 altogether, 

* According to another account the evacuation was carried out hy Sami Pasha, 
who retired on Afadinah, upon his own responsibility, the reason being that he could 
get no help, or even instructions, from Constantinople. 

t According to the authority quoted in the last footnote Sami Pasha did not fall 
hack on Madinah until February 1907. The last of the troops withdrawing on that 
side had sometimes to subsist on locusts. 
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it will be apparent that the wastage by desertion and death in Najd 
must have been abnormally heavy. Desertions to Kuwait began in 190 5^ 
and it was estimated that, by March 1906, 500 Turkish deserters 
from Najd had already passed through the town. Of those who 
died in Qasim by far the greater number, it was stated, succumbed to 
disease. 

The evacuation of Qasim was very injurious to Turkish prestige in 
Arabia. Disturbances which occurred in Hasa were attributed to the 
confidence with which the withdrawal had inspired the Arabs, and. 
there was much anxiety in the spring of 1907 lest the troops employed 
in the construction of the Hijaz Railway should be attacked by 
Ibn-Sa'^ud. It was, however, by no means certain that the Turkish 
withdrawal from Najd would be permanent, especially as the completion 
of the Hijaz Railway, then rapidly approaching Madinah, could hardly 
fail to influence and strengthen the policy of Turkey in Central Arabia. 


General history of Central Arabia after the Turkish evacuation of 

qasim, 1906-07. 
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After the departure of the Turkish forces an uneasy peace, broken by 
frequent but apparently incorrect rumours of renewed hostilities between 
Ibn-Sa’ud and Ibn-Eashid, prevailed in Najd. In January 1907, as 
related in the history of Northern Najd, Mat’ab, the young Shammar 
Amir, was murdered by his relation Sultan-bin-Hamud, who then 
usurped his position. The attitude of the new Ibn- Rashid, doubtless 
because he felt his position to be precarious, was conciliatory towards 
Ibn-Sa^ud; and the Shaikh of Kuwait, who, like the townsmen of 
Qasim and even the Turks themselves, did not wish a complete and 
permanent supremacy to be established in Najd by the ruler of either 
Riyadh or Hail, seemed inclined to transfer his support from the 
Wahhabi to the Shammar Amir, whose cause had become undeniably 
weak. Shaikh Mubarak bad previously alleged tbe government of 
Ibn-Sa^ud to be wanting in system and organisation, and he now 
criticised the character of Ibn-Sa’ud himself as being both too quick 
to anger and too easily appeased j '' it is possible, however, that this 
remark was intended to apply not to the actual ruler, ^Abdur Rabman- 
bin-Faisal, but to his son ’Abdul-^Aziz, who was now frequently 
spoken of as “ Ihn-Sa^ud perhaps on account of his greater activity 
and conspicuousness. 
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In Southern Najlthe town o£ Majma^ in Sadair continued to defy, 
in some sort, the authority of the Wahhabi Amir, agreeing to pay 
to him the tribute which it had formerly rendered to the Amir of J abal 
Shammar, but refusing to consent to any enhancement of the same, or to 
enter into close relations with him. It was at length ascertained 
beyond doubt that Salih-bin- Hasan, the deported Amir of Buraidah, 
was alive in confinement at Riyadh ; and his brothers Sulaiman and 
'Abdur Rahman were reported to have joined Ibn-Rashid. 


Relations of the British Government with Central Arabia, 1900-07 . 


In consequence of its physical inaccessibility and economic unimport- 
ance, Central Arabia has generally lain — as will be apparent 
from what has preceded — ^almost beyond the -.„purview of the 
British and Indian Governments ; but, after the revival of the 
Wahhabi power in Najd in 1900, the situation was modified in 
this respect by the alliance between the Shaikh of Kuwait and Ibn-Sa'ud 
and the espousal of the cause of Ibn-Rashid by the Turks. 

At the beginning of 1901 the Government of India contemplated the 
despatch of Muhammadan agents to obtain reliable information regarding 
the political and religious conditions prevailing in Central Arabia, the 
obscurity of which was a cause of hesitation in policy ; but execution of 
the scheme was deferred on account of the disturbed condition of the 
interior at the time. 

When Ibn-Sa^ud, in May 190^, started from Kuwait to reoccupy 
his ancestral capital, he addressed a letter to the British Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, in which he begged that he might be 
regarded as one having relations with the British Government*^ and 
that the eyes of the benevolent British Government might be fixed on 
him, and intimated that at Kuwait he had declined overtures from a 
Russian official because he preferred that his relations should be with 
Great Britain, The action of the Resident in not replying to this letter 
was approved by the Government of India, and he was instructed that no 
encouragement should be given to Ibn-Sa^ud, because the policy of the 
British Government was to abstain from connection with the affairs of 
Najd, especially while they remained in an unsettled state. 

In 1904?, when the Porte were about to despatch a military force to 
the aid of Ibn-RashId in Najd, the British Government found that they 
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could not remain indifferent, for they were deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of the ^tatm quo at Kuwait, and they feared that it might be 
imperilled if the help given to Ibn-Rashid should oblige Shaikh Mubarak 
to take the field once more on behalf of his friend Ibn-Sa^ud. Accord- 
ingly, in February 1904, the British Ambassador at Constantinople was 
instructed to claim fulfilment of a pledge given by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in October 1901, that they would restrain the Amir of Jabal Shammar 
provided the British Government restrained the Shaikh of Kuwait ; and 
again, on news being received that Turkish troops had been ordered to pro- 
ceed from M'adinah to Qasim, a remonstrance on the subject was addressed 
to the Porte ; but the British Ambassador felt that the aggressiveness 
of the Wahhabis weakened his arguments, and he doubted whether the 
reconstitution of the Wahhabi empire in Najd would be in every respect an 
advantage. The Government of India, however, pointed out that the power 
of the Wahhabis was now territorial, not fanatical; that British prestige 
would suffer at Kuwait, if the Shaikh were restrained from assisting his 
ally ; and that the absorption of Najd by the Turks might be a greater 
evil than a Wahhabi domination and might lead to encroachments on 
Kuwait from an unexpected direction in which the boundaries of the 
principality were undefined. Further remonstrances at Constantinople 
were authorised ; but they were ineffectual, and the Turkish expedition 
marched. The only practical outcome of the discus?sion between the 
British and Indian Governments was the appointment, a month or two 
later, of a British Political Agent at Kuwait, 

Ibn-Sa’ud, alarmed at the prospect of Turkish intervention, had in the 
meantime written to the Resident in the Persian Gulf requesting British 
protection ; but no answer was returned to his letter. 

At the beginning of 1904 the Government of India had been led to 
consider the advisability of despatching a British officer to Riyadh* for the 
purpose of stud 3 dng the situation and possibly of entering into closer 
relations with Ibn-Sa’ud, and enquiry showed that such a mission could 
easily be arranged through the Shaikh of- Kuwait. His Majesty’s 
Government, however, in the state of affairs then prevailing, regarded 
the proposal with some apprehension and directed that, without their 
previous sanction, no steps should be taken to enter into relations with 
Najd or to send agents there ; and eventually the Government of India 
informed the Home G overnment that, while recognising that it might 
shortly become incumbent on them to take a closer interest in the affairs 

♦ In 1803 it -was intimated to the present writer, tben on leave in Europe, 
that he would probably be selected in event of an officer being required to travel in 
Central Arabia, —a contingency at that time already under consideration. 
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of Central Arabia^ they did not propose to move immediately in the matter. 
To this conclusion His Majesty'^s Government readily assented, but they 
admitted the desirability of obtaining further information about Najd, 
and they did not discountenance the idea of the subject being re-opened at 
some future and more favourable opportunity. Again, at the end of the 
year, His Majesty^s Government expressed a desire that it should be clearly 
understood that their interest and influence were to be confined strictly 
to the coast line of Eastern Arabia, and that nothing should be said or 
done to connect them, even indirectly, with warfare in progress in the 
interior. Their prudent self-restraint the Turkish Government would have 
done well to imitate. 


Hardly had the Turks put into execution their designs upon Qasim, A.ttitude of 
when the proceedings of the W ahhabi Amir himself in the direction of Britist 
the Persian Gulf began to occasion anxiety to the British Government, towards the 
The facts relating to his son "Abdul ^Aziz’s visit to Jafurah and Qatar in in 

1905 and to his' correspondence with the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman are the Persian 
given in an earlier paragraph of the present chapter and in the history of qq " 
Trucial ^Oman; and as related in the latter place, Ibn-Sa^ud through the 
Shaikh of Kuwait subsequently disclaimed all serious designs in the direc- 
tion of *Oman, and expressed regret for any accidental remark on his part 
which might have occasioned disquiet. Before the receipt of these satis- 
factory assurances, however, the Government of India had advised His 
Majesty^s Government that^ in their opinion, it was desirable to ascertain 
from Ibn-Sa^ud — through the Shaikh of Kuwait, the Sultan of Masqat, 
or some other intermediary — whether he was prepared to abide by the 
engagement, given by his predecessor ^Abdullah-bin-Paisal in 1866,* not 
to molest British subjects in his own dominions and not ‘to commit aggres- 
sion on Arab states in alliance with the British Government ; and they 
considered that, in event of the Amir"s reply proving unsatisfactory, he 
should be informed that the British Government would regard any 
attempt to interfere in ^Oman as an unfriendly act and would take suit'* 
able measures to frustrate it. Ultimately it was decided by His Majesty^e 
Government that the steps proposed by the Government of India need 
not be taken unless the Wahhabi chief appeared at the coast for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the designs with which he was credited, and that^ in 
the case supposed, the necessary warning should be conveyed to him 
directly. 

Throughout the year 1906 persistent efforts to open negotiations for 
support by the British Government were made by the Wahhabi Amir, or 
. more probably by his son "Abdul ^Aziz, through various intermediaries, the British 


* Vide page 1124 ante. 
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Government, 

1906 . 


The subject was first broached to Captain Prideaux, Political Agent in 
Bahrain^ by Mnsa^ad-bin-Suwailini^ an emissary of Ibn-Sa^ud who 
arrived from Qatar and suggested thatj in case the Amir should succeed 
in driving the Turks out of Hasaj a treaty should be arranged between 
him and the British Government whereby the latter should undertake 
to protect the Amir against subsequent attacks by the Turks from the 
sea^ while they in return should be allowed to maintain a political ofiioer 
in the oasis of Hasa or of Qatif. Captain Prideaux gave no encourage- 
ment to these suggestions ; and the emissary at once left for Bushehr^ 
where he avoided visiting the British Residency and instead despatched 
along telegram from Jasim, the A1 Thani Shaikh in Qatar, to the 
Sultan of Turkey, recommending Ibn-Sa^ud to the favour of His 
Ottoman Majesty. The next advance was made by Ibn-Sa'^ud through 
Shaikh Jasim, who, at an interview in Qatar between himself and 
Major Cox, the British Resident, made proposals similar to those 
brought forward by Musa^ad in Bahrain, and suggested that the Amir 
should have a meeting with a British officer at some place upon the 
Arabian coast. In August 1906 Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait endea- 
voured to convince the Pohtioal Agent there, Captain Knox, of the 
desirability of Ibn-Sa'ud being taken under British protection, especially 
in the interests of British trade. In October an urgent request for a 
personal interview was received from Shaikh J asim by Captain Prideaux 
in Bahrain ; and that officer, being unable to go to Qatar himself, sent his 
interpreter, Mr. In^am-ul-Haqq. The explanation of the Shaikh^s letter 
was that he had received a further communication from ^Abdul ^Aziz, 
who feared that his case had not been pressed with sufficient warmth 
by the Shaikh of Kuwait, and who now sought an interview with 
Captain Prideaux at a rendezvous in the desert, either in person or 
through a brother j and it appeared that 'Abdul ■'Aziz, being determined 
to recover Hasa, the most valuable portion financially of the former 
Wahhabi dominions, was anxious to be assured of British protection by 
sea in event of his being successful ; also that he would in return bind 
himself by agreements to the British Government, probably resembling 
those of the Shaikhs of Trucial ^Oman, and would agree to the residence 
of a British political officer at his court. These proposals were at once 
Reported by Captain Prideaux to higher authority. In November the 
subject was revived by the Shaikh of Kuwait. It will be observed that 
the advances of Ibn-Sa'ud in 1906 were made before the withdrawal 
of the Turks from Qasim, and that they were most urgent after the 
arrival there of Sami Pasha with his escort from Madinahi 
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In February 1907 tbe question o£ the answer to be returned by the 
Political Resideut to the spokesmen of Ibn-Sa^ud was formally referred 
by the Gorernment of India to His Majesty^s Government^ and the 
latter, in the month of May following, directed that Major Cox should, 
if possible, avoid the subject ; otherwise he should inform the Amir's 
agents that, as Ibn-Sa^uds proposals involved considerations which 
it was impossible for His Majesty^s Government to entertain, no reply 
should be expected. 


Orders of His 
Majesty’s 
GovemmeiiL 
in regard to 
the overtures 
of Ihn-Sa’ud, 
1907. 


ANNEXURE No. 1.— SEPARATE HISTORY OF THE JABAL 
SHAMMAR PRINCIPALITY OR NORTHERN NAJD. 

The external history of Northern Najd is given in full in the preced- 
ing chapter ; but it appears advisable to add here a supplementary notice, 
referring chiefly to the internal affairs of the principality. 


Early history of Jabal Shammar, 


Of events ^in Jabal Shammar before the rise of the present ruling 
family, the Al Rashid, very little is known. The Wahhabis probably 
overran the country towards the end of the 18th century, at an early 
stage of their victorious career in Central Arabia ; for, by 1 809 at latest, 
their power was so firmly established in the northern oasis of Jauf-al- 
•’Amir, that the Turkish Pasha of Damascus could not even collect a 
force for the purpose of dislodging them. 

In 1817 Ibrahim Pasha, while on his way to overthrow the 
Wahhabis at their capital, made an expedition from Hanaklyah against 
the tribes of Jabal Shammar, It was not, apparently, successful ; and 
it resulted in heavy loss to the Arab tribes who fought upon the 
Egyptian side. 

The predominant family in Jabal Shammar in those days were the Bait 
“'Ali, who belonged to the Ja^far subdivision of the ^Abdah division 
of the Shammar tribe and had their seat at Hail. About the year 1818, 
when the power of the Wahhabis was temporarily broken by the Egyp- 
tians, a young Shaikh of the Ja^far subdivision, whose family formed 
part of the Khalil section, challenged the predominance of the Bait 
^AM; this was Abdul! ah -bin-^ A li-bin- Rashid, the founder of the present 
dynasty of the Al Rashid. ''Abdullah succeeded in gaining to his side 
a majority of the citizens of Hail ; but the people of the neighbouring 
town of Qafar, at that time not inferior to Hail in population and 
resources, unanimously supported his adversaries 

'^Abdullah-bin-''Ali, after a contest, was obliged to fly the country, 
and took the road by Jauf-aV Amir to Syria. Beyond Jauf his party 
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were attacked by hostile ^Anizah^ and he himself was severely wounded 
and left for dead ; but a passing merchant took him up and carried him 
to Damascus, where he recovered. After this ^Abdullah sought service 
with the Wahhabis, and he apparently took a prominent part in their suc- 
cessful campaign, in 1830, against the Bani Khalid in Hasa. In 1834- 
he was still in Hasa, assisting Faisal, the son of the Wahhabi Amir 
Turki, to repel the aggressions of the Shaikh of Bahrain upon that 
province • and, when the assassination of the W ahhabi ruler took place 
at Ttiyadh in the same year, he was one of those who helped Faisal to 
recover Riyadh and make good his claims to the Amirate. The usurper 
Mashari himself fell, it is said, by the hand of ^Abdullah. 


^ABDULLAH-BIN-^ALT, 

1835 - 47 * 


The Wahhabi Amir Faisal was no sooner established on the throne 
of his ancestors than he rewarded his late associate, ^Abdullah bin-'^Ali, by 
conferring on him the governorship of J abal Shammar together with the 
title of *Mahfudh j and he commissioned him to subjugate the southern 
branches of the great ^Anizah tribe, supplying him at the same time 
with men and material resources. The first task of 'Abdullah, however, 
was to overcome the Bait ^Ali ; but he soon drove them from Hail to 
Qafar, and from Qafar they were expelled by 'Abdullah^s brother 'Obaid, 

Finally the Bait ' Ali took refuge in Qasim, of which district the inhabi- 
tants were their partisans, and ’Abdullah thereupon sought the further 
assistance of the Wahhabi Amir, which he obtained on the condition that 
any new territory conquered should be added, not to his own governor- 
ship, but to the districts directly under Riyadh. ‘With the assistance 
thus lent he devastated Qasim, taking its villages one by one, and 
almost exterminated his opponents of the Bait ’Ali; and finally, in 
accordance with the terms of his contract, he handed over the newly 
acquired district to the Wahhabi Amir.f His commission against the 
'Anizah ^Abdullah partially executed by depriving them of Hayat, in the 
west, with its much prized springs of water ; and by the instrumentality 
of his brother ^Obaid, whom he sent to compose dissensions in the dis- 
tant northern oasis of Jauf-al-’ Amir, he succeeded in establishing a sort of 
suzerainty over that place also. 

The domestic policy of 'Abdullah is represented as having been un- 
popular with the majority of his subjects. He established Wahhabism 


^ Or perhaps •* MuLafidh*’ wkicli would appear to be more uatiiral, tbougb not so 
given in the prinoipal authority.' ‘‘Mahfudh**, which has been translated ** Warden/* 
can only have that meaning if it is a contiaclion of some longer title. 

4 fotegoiug, so far as it relates to aid lent by the WahhSbi Amir, 

^ouM be dismissed as unbistorical ; it depends chiefly on traditions collected by 
ralgrave 25 years later, aud it is inconsistent with the account given by Wallin, an 
earlier and more careful enquiret. Abdullah^s services in Hasa and his share in the 
remoral of Mashari are, however, confirmed by Wallin. 
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as the state religion and encouraged Wahhabi projJagandists. He showed 
favour to the Bedouin tribes^ and utilised them to break the strength 
of the towns and villages; — a process which, of necessity, was soon 
reversed under his sons. Towards the end of his reign he began to build 
a new quarter in Hail town exclusively for the residence of himself 
and his relations with their dependents. 

To the end of his days ■’Abdullah appears to have remained a loyal 
and contented feudatory of the Wahhabi Amir Faisal, whom in '1848, 
after his return from Eg}q)t, he assisted to recover his power in Najd ; 
and no tribute seems to have been required of him by the Amir excep^t; 
an annual gift of horses. 

^Abdullah was probably unfriendly to the Egyptians ; and the loss of 
an Egyptian detachment in the Nafud Desert, where they perished of 
thirst; — probably one of the Egyptian garrisons withdrawn from Najd 
about IS-iO— was, if local tradition may be trusted, deliberately arranged 
by the Mahfudh through his brother ^Obaid. It is believed that George 
Augustus Wallin, the able Swede who visited Hail in 1845, and again 
in 1848 a year after ^Abdullah^’s death, was sent there by Muhammad 
^Alij Pasha of Egypt, to investigate the rising power of Jabal Shammar 
or, possibly, with some more definite political aim. 
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TALAL^BIN-’ABDULLAH, 

1847-67. 


‘’Abdullah left three sons, Talal, Mat’ab and Muhammad, of whom the 
eldest, Talal, was about 20 years of age. Talal’s succession was unop- 
posed ; he profited throughout his reign by the loy^al support of his uncle 
■’Obaid and of his brother Mat'^ab ; and under him the boundaries of Jabal 
Shammar continued to extend. One of his first ex]peditions was against 
Khaibar and was conducted by the formidable ■’Obaid, with whom Mat’ah 
was associated in the command to temper his severity ; Khaibar fell and 
was placed under a governor sent from Hail. About 1848 the people of 
Oasim after secret negotiations, transferred their direct allegiance from 
Riyadh to Hail, where Qasimi refugees from Wahhabi tyranny had 
become accustomed to find a refuge ; and the Wahhabi Amir for a time 
acquiesced, though unwillingly, in the new arrangement. Operations 
against Taimah, directed by Talal m person, were successful and enabled 
him to round off his western frontier. Finally, in 1855, he completed the 
work begun at Jauf-al-^A.mir in his father’s reign by proceeding thither 
in person, subduing the oasis, and placing it under a Shammar governor 
and three sub-governors of his own nomination. 

The internal policy of Talal was progressive and pacificatory. He 
relied on the settled population and addressed himself to the task of 
curbing the Bedouins, whom his father had unduly encouraged. Life 
and property, both on the roads and in the villages, were secure in his 
day. His chief pleasure was in the construction of palaces, markets, 
shops, streets and fortifications ; he introduced foreign merchants — many 
of them Shrahs, for Talal was not a strict Wahhabi — from Basrah and 
Mashhad ^Ali, and even from Madinah andYaman; and he tried, it is 
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said, but witbout success^ to induce Jews and Christians from the north 
to settle at Hail. 

Notwithstanding the umbrage given by his protection of the refractord 
Qusman and the scandal which his irreligious habits of wearing silk any 
smoking tobacco occasioned to rigorous Wahhabis, Talal, who had married 
a daughter of his father^s friend the 'Wahhabi Amir Faisal, remained to 
the last on friendly terms with his suzerain at Riyadh ; and he continued 
throughout his life to pay a yearly visit to Riyadh for the purpose of 
delivering his tribute of horses in person. At the same time, however, he 
professed allegiance to Turkey, caused the Sultanas name and titles to be 
proclaimed at Friday prayers in Hail, and pretended that all his conquests 
were made in the Ottoman interest and in this attitude, which was partly 
forced upon him by increasing contact with the Turks on north and west, 
an interesting premonition of the subsequent fate of his family may be 
discovered. While he declined to enter into the schemes of ^ Abbas 1 of 
Egypt, who sought, by means of an alliance with the Bedouins of the north 
and an understanding with the Wahhabi government in the south, to 
render himself independent of the Porte and master of the Arabian penin- 
sula, Talal maintained friendly relations with that Pasha and even with 
his successor Sa^id ; but he early discovered the inability of the latter 
to afford him the slightest protection against either Turkish or Wahhabi 
aggression. With Persia Talal cultivated somewhat intimate relations, 
chiefly in the hope that one of his favourite projects might be realised, — 
the diversion, namely, of the Persian Haj j, with its incidental trade and 
foreign intercourse, from a route through Buraidah in Q-asim, which 
it then followed, to a route through Hail. 

On his return from one of his annual visits to Riyadh, Talal fell 
into ill-health, and, dreading the loss of his reason or having actually 
lost it, he committed suicide by shooting himself. This happened in 1867. 


MAT' AB-BIN-^ ABD ULLA H, 
1867-71. 


Death of 
Obaid, 1869. 


Talal was survived by his uncle 'Obaid and by his brothers Mat’ab and 
Muhammad, and he left also several sons of his own, of whom the 
eldest was Bandar, bom about 1850. The succession fell to Mat'ab, 
whose short reign of about four years was remarkable chiefly for its tragic 
end, and for the death in 1869, at a very advanced age, of the veteran 
'Obaid. 'Obaid^was a true Wahhabi; but, notwithstanding this fact 
and a harsh, overbearing temper, he was extremely popular. His reputa- 
tion for capacity and personal prowess also stood very high, and, accord- 
ing to one authority, he was the virtual ruler of the country after 
the death of his brother 'Abdullah, 'Obaid left six sons, well endowed 
with property in the shape of lands at Hail, date-palms at Jauf-al-A'mir 
and a title to half the produce of Hayatj but the eldest suffered 
from the family weakness of insanity, and the others except Hamud, of 
whom more hereafter, exhibited various abnormalities and defects 
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Mat ab was a mild and intelligent man; but his amiable character did 
not protect him from the ambition of his nephews Bandar and Badar, 
sons of Talal, who assassinated him^ probably in 1871. It W’as probably 
during the reign of Mat'^ab that the Wahhabi Amir A bdullah-bin- Faisal, 
having been expelled from power by his brother Sa^udj for the first time 
found a temporary asylum in J abal Shammar, 


BANDAR-BIN-TALAL, 

1871-7a. 


Bandar, after he had thus usurped the Amirship, took the young widow 
of his murdered uncle to wife ; and she bore him a son, Wsar. To his subjects 
it seemed that the vengeance of Heaven followed him ; for cholera ravaged 
the country in his day, and power and life were his only for a short twelve 
months. Muhammad, the only surviving brother of the deceased Mat^ab, 
took refuge at Riyadh, and for a short while he lived there under the 
protection of Ibn-Sa^ud ; but ultimately, by Wahhabi mediation, he was 
enabled to return to Hail and to resume his place there as manager of the 
Baghdad- Makkah pilgrim route under the orders of his nephew the Amir. 
The inevitable collision between the two relations was not long delayed. 
In a quarrel outside the gates of Hail, which seems to have been unpre- 
meditated on the part of Muhammad, and in the presence of Badar and 
Hamud, who had accompanied Bandar to the interview, the uncle stabbed 
the nephew dead. Badar fled; Hamud joined Muhammad, with whom 
there is reason to think he had from the first sympathised ; and the 
people of Hail remained passive. 


MUHAMMAD-BIN-^ABDULLAH, 

187a-97. 


General history of Jabal Shammar under Muhammad-bin- 
’Abdullah, 1872-97. 

In this manner the power passed to Muhammad, the third and last 
remaining son of ^Abdullah, the first Mahfudh ; for fate had willed that 
until the elder generation of the family was exhausted the sway should 
not fall permanently to any younger member. The first act of Muham- 
mad was one of sanguinary precaution. Except ^Asar, the infant son of 
Bandar, and Naif, a son of Talal, whose lives were unaccountably spared, 
all the male descendants of Talal, including Badar who had been captured, 
were put to death along with their slave foster-brethren ; and others also 
from whom danger was apprehended by the new sovereign, among them, 
it is said, four sons of his own sister by one JTabbar, perished at hig 
accession, 
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Reception of 
the Wahhabi 
ex- A mil*, 
1873. 


In 1873 the Wahhabi Amir 'Abdnllah-bin-Faisal; having been 
expelled by his brother Sa’ud, again found an asylum in Shammar terri- 
tory ; but Muhammad; though he supplied his wants; would not allow him 
to approach Hail. ■’Abdullah married Nurah, a favourite sister of 
Muhammad, and after her death a daughter of ’Obaid, thus connecting 
himself by a double affinity with the A1 H ashid. 


Conquest of Southern Najd by the Shammar Amir, 1877-91. 


First en- 
croachment 
on the Wah- 
habi domi- 
nions, 1877- 
84. 


Complete 
overthrow of 
the Wahhabi 
power and 
subjugation 
of Qasim, 
1891. 


The history of the great contest for the supremacy in Najd which 
now occurred, resulting in the victory of Muhammad, is given at length 
in the preceding chapter ; and here the facts need only be recapitulated in 
such a manner as to avoid a breach in the continuity of our narrative. 

In 1877 Ibn-Eashid forayed the ’Ataibah, a tribe regarded as subject 
to Eiyadh. A little later he detached the district of Sadair and a part of 
Qasim from the W'ahhabi dominions ; and his possession of these conquests 
was apparently confirmed by a short-lived peace arranged in 1882. In 
1882 the Wahhabis failed in an attempt to retake Sadair ; and the re- 
covery of Buraidah by the Wahhabi commander IMuhammad-bin-Sa^ud 
in 1885 was only temporary. From 1884 onwards the Shammar Amir 
possessed a decided advantage in the field. — 

In 1887 Muhammad profited by family broils at Riyadh to seize the 
W ahhabi capital, which he placed under a Shammar governor, and to 
carry off to Hail, where he detained him for two years, the Wahhabi 
Amir ’Abdullah. In 1888 Muhammad-bin-Sa’ud, the most active of the 
W ahhabi family, was killed in Khar j along with two of his brothers. 
In 1890 Eiyadh was taken by ’Abdur Eahman, a younger brother of 
the late Wahhabi Amir, and Ibn-Eashid attempted to recover the place 
by bombardment, but did not succeed. Towards the end of the same 
year a strong confederation against Muhammad-bin-’ Abdullah was formed 
by the Wahhabis, the people of Qasim, and a number of Bedouin tribes ; 
but in March or April 1891, after successfully resisting him for a time, the 
league was overthrown by the Shammar Amir at the memorable battle 
of Buraidah or Mulaidah. ■’Anaizah, which had hitherto successfully 
resisted the attempts of Ibn-Eashid to reduce it by siege and bombardment, 
then fell into the hands of the victor, and Eiyadh was to a large extent 
destroyed ; while the power of Muhammad-bin-*’ Abdullah became absolute 
throughout Central Arabia and so continued until the end of his life. 


Eelations of Muhammad-bin-’ Abdullah with the Turks, 1872-97. 


Attempt of In 1872, immediately after Muhammad'’s accession, his northern town 
tk® Turks to of Jauf-al-^ Amir was surprised by a small Turkish force from Ma’an, 
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composed of Syrian and Moorish irregulars^ and submitted without resis- 
tance. The Amir hastened to the spot and entered into negotiations 
with the leader of the Turks, and it was finally arranged that Jauf 
should continue to be included in the Shammar territories, but that 
Ibn-Rashid should pay 1,500 Majidis a year as tribute on account of it 
to the Sultan and that a Turkish Qaim-Maqam and garrison should 
remain. In 1874 the Moors of the garrison mutinied, not having received 
their pay, and handed over the place to Ibn-Rashid, who resumed posses- 
sion in his own name and enrolled most of the Turkish deserters in his 
bodyguard. Jauf possessed a special interest for Muhammad, who had 
been wounded in the foot^t its capture during the reign of his brother Talal. 

In 1880 the Amir Muhammad invaded the Hauran country, penetrat- 
ing as far as Basrah, only 70 miles from Damascus ; the result was a 
reconciliation with the northern tribes, whom it had been his object to 
coerce ; and the conclusion of peace was celebrated by a great feast. 

Towards the end of his reign the relations of the Amir Muhammad 
with his Turkish neighbours appear to have become more friendly and 
more direct ; this may have been the result of attentions paid by the 
Turks, who no doubt were anxious to profit by the rapid expansion of 
Ibn-Rashid'^s power in Central Arabia. In 1886, the way having been 
prepared by despatch of presents in the preceding year, an Ottoman 
mission visited Hail to arrange for the establishment of a Turkish 
Government mosque and school at Hail and were dismissed with gifts, 
but without a favourable answer. In 1888, when his successes in 
Southern Najd began to be considerable, the Shammar Amir was careful 
to inform the Porte of his victories and to pretend that he was acting 
in the Turkish interest. In the same year reports were circulated 
that Ibn- Rashid was about to invade Trucial ^Oman with the counte- 
nance of the Turkish Government ; but they turned out to be premature 
if not baseless, and the existence of any such design was denied by the 
Porte. 

As noticed in the history of Hasa, some friction, arising out of 
tribal questions and raids, occm:red in 1894 and 1895 between the Sham- 
mar Amir and the Turkish authorities in Hasa, 


Government, personality and death of Muhammad-bin-' Abdullah. 


In almost every year of his reign the Amir Muhammad rode against 
some offending Bedouin tribe ; and the '^Anizah, 'Ataibah and Mntair, 
in turn, felt the weight of his hand. In April 1885, in retaliation 
for injuries committed upon some of his subjects, Ibn- Rashid actually 
raided and plundered a camp of the ^Ajman so far distant from his 
capital and so near to the Persian Gulf as ^Awainah in Wadi-al-Miyah; 
but on this occasion the ^Ajman were successful, by a pursuit of his party, 
in recovering soirie of their horses that had been carried off. Allusion 
has just been made above to the Amir’s diflSculties in 1894 and 1896 
with Argjib tribes on the borders of Hasa- 


establish 
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Character and 
appearance of 
the Amir Mu* 
hammad. 


His personal 
history and 
death in 
1897 . 


The career of Mahammad-bin-'^ Abdullah seems in itself to proye that 
he was a man of more than average energy and ability ; but he owed 
much to the constancy and force of character of his cousin Hamud-bin- 
^Obaid, and the personality of the latter seems to have made a deeper 
impression on most Em’opean visitors to Hail than that of the Amir 
himself. It was during the reign of Muhammad that Northern Najd 
was visited by Mr. W. S. and Lady Anne Blunt; by the Frenchman 
Mr. C. Huber; and by Mr. C. M. Doughty; of whom the last was with- 
out doubt at once the greatest; the most exact; and the most sympathetic 
of all Central Arabian explorers. 

Muhammad was barely of the middle height; but in build he was 
strong and thick-set. His beard was of the shape known as Spanish. 

The Amir Muhammad was many times married. Some of his matri- 
monial alliances were dictated by political considerations; as for instance 
that which he contracted with the ruling family of Bm’aidah by 
marrying a sister of H asan-bin- Mahanna; but his principal object was 
undoubtedly to found a family. In this; however; he was disappointed; 
and he died childless in 1897; — a fate which popular superstition did not 
fail to connect with his cruel butchery of the sons of Talal. 


^ABDUL ^AZlZ-BIN-MAr AB, 

1897-1906. 

Position of ’Abdul ’Aziz at tbe beginning of bis reign. 


The favourite of the late Amir among his younger relations had 
been ’Abdul ’AziZ; the only son of his murdered brother Mat’ab ; and 
^Abdul ^Aziz it was who now succeeded to the Amirship. Nothing 
is known regarding the behaviour of Hamud and his sons on this 
occasion; and ’Asar, the son of Bandar, was perhaps already dead. 
The situation of ^ Abdul ^Aziz was diflScuIt on account of the extent 
of the dominions which, relying on the small resources of Jabal Sham- 
mar only, he must hold and govern. At the outset he appears to have 
further weakened his position by oppressing his more distant subjects, 
of whose loyalty he was doubtful, by ignoring his father’s influential 
cousin Hamud-bin-’Obaid; and by making an enemy of Mubarak, Shaikh 
of Kuwait. The quarrel with Kuwait, which arose out of disputes 
about the allegiance of Bedouin tribes and was greatly embittered by 
encouragement subsequently given at Hail to some rebellious nephews 
of the Kuwait Shaikh, was especially detrimental to the interests of 
’Abdul ’Aziz ; for the remarkable personality and far-reaching influence 
of Shaikh Mubarak were of great service to the cause of Ibn-Sa’ud, 
and the port of Kuwait was closed to Ibn-Eashid, who thus became 
dependent on his suspicious neighbours the Turks for his entire supply 
of arms and warlike stores. The results were the loss, within a. few 
years, of all Southern Najd and daslm, and the reduction of Ibn- 
Eashid himself to a state of complete dependence upon the Porte. 
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Gradual subversion of the power of tbe Sbammar Amir by the 
Wahhabis, 1899-1906. 


In 1 899, not apparently without incitement on the part of the Turks, Invasion of 
Ibn- Rashid assumed a threatening* attitude towards the Shaikh of 
Kuwait ; and in the next year open warfare began between the Shammar and 

Amir and ‘’Abdur Rahman, the head of the Wahhabi ruling family, reconquest of 
who had for some time been harbom-ed, and was now openly assisted, Southern 
by the Shaikh of Kuwait. The course of the campaign has been fully ^ajdby the 
related in the chapter on the history of Najd. and here it will suffice ^oo-03 
merely to mention the principal events. In August 1900 the Wahhabi ^ 
chief left Kuwait for the interior and achieved some preliminary successes ; 
and two or three months later a collision between Ibn-Rashid and 
the Shaikh of Kuwait on the borders of ^Iraq was with difficulty 
averted by the Turks, whose assistance the former had invoked. Early 
in 1901 the Shaikh of Kuwait advanced into Qasim, accompanied by 
^Abdur Rahman, Ibn-Sa^ud, and the position of Ibn-Rashid appeared 
somewhat critical ; but on the 17th of March, at the battle of Sarif, 
the Shammar Amir succeeded in inflicting a serious defeat on the 
invaders, by which their force w’^as entirely broken up ; on the side of 
the Shammar, however, Salim and Mahanna, sons of Hamud-bin-'^Obaid, 
w^ere killed. In autumii of the same year Ibn-Rashid took the offensive 
against Kuwait, making his headquarters at Hafar; and in September 
a panic was caused at Kuwait by the raids of his partisans in the 
surrounding district. From November 1901 to January 190^ acute 
anxiety prevailed in consequence of a movement by Ibn-Rashid to 
Safwan' not far from Basrah, where he remained in close correspondence 
with the Turkish officials, and an attack upon Kuwait was believed to 
be imminent. Dispositions were made, however, by the British naval 
authorities to assist the Shaikh in repelling any act of aggression ; and in 
the end the Shammar Amir returned quietly to his country via the wells 
of the Lainah. About the time that Ibn-Rashid withdrew foom Safwan, 
the son of Ibn-Sa'’ud recovered Riyadh and the districts of Kharj and Hariq 
for his father ; and the Shammar Amir then sought aid from the Wali of 
Basrah and from the Grand Wazir at Constantinople, enforcing his appeal 
by insinuations that the British Government were assisting his adver- 
sary. Qasim generally had now become favourable to the Wahhabi 
cause ; and in November 1902, having attempted an invasion of Southern 
Najd, Ibn-Rashid sustained a serious reverse in Kharj by which, appa- 
rently, the whole of that province except Sadair, Washam and WMi- 
as-Sirr was lost to him. At the beginning of 1908 the Shammar Amir 
still held Zilfi in Sadair ; but by the end of the year that town, too, 
had been regained by the Wahhabis; and in February 1904, on the 
defeat of a Shammar force in Wadi-as-Sirr, Southern Najd in its 
entirety reverted to Ibn-Sa^ud. 

The Wahhabis immediately followed up their successes by advancing 
into Qasim ; and on the 22nd of March ] 904* a decisive battle was Wahhabis 
fought under the walls of ^Anaizah in which Majid-bin-Hamud, the 1904. 

83 
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commander of the northern forces^ was defeated with loss^ and his brother 
^Obaid killed. By this unsuccessful action the whole of Qasim was lost 
to Ibn-Kashid. 


Defeat of the 
Turks and 
Ibn- Rashid 
in Qasim, 
1 ^ 04 . 


The Turks then sent troops from “^Iraq to assist Ibn-Eashid to recover 
his position in Qasim ; but the allied forces were defeated in two disas- 
trous engagements; the first at Bukairiyah on the 15th of July, and the 
second at Qasr Ibn-^Aqaiyil on the ^Tth of September. The remains of 
the Turkish expedition retired upon Kahafah. 


Turkish occu- 
pation of 
Qasim and 
domeistic re- 
bellion 
against Ibn- 
Rashid, 1905- 
06. 


l^eath of the 
Amir *Abdul 
’Aziz-hin- 
Mat’ah, 11th 
Apiil 1906. 


In April 1905, in consequence of arrangements made by the Porte 
with Ibn-Sa^ud; a Turkish force, drawn partly from ^Iraq and partly 
from Hijaz, occupied Qasim without opposition; and the farce was 
enacted of placing Qasim under nominal Turkish administration. In 
June 1905, Sultan, son of Hamud-bin-^Obaid, went into rebellion against 
his relative, the Shammar Amir, and apparently obtained independent 
possession of Jauf-al-’ Amir in the extreme north, not without the 
countenance of the inhabitants and of the surrounding tribes ; he also 
complained to the Sultan of Turkey against Ibn-Eashid, but without result. 
After a short respite the Wahhabis, emboldened by the obvious 
powerlessness of the Turkish garrisons in Qasim, prepared to resume 
their attacks on Ibn- Rashid; and the Shammar Amir hung on the 
borders of Qasim, probably with the double object of preventing a north- 
ward movement against Hail and of inflicting damage upon the enemy, 
if an opportunity should occur. In December 1905 Ibn-Eashid was at 
Kahafah ; in March 1906 he was at Thamami in Batin ; and on the 11th 
of April 1906 he was surprised and killed by the Wahhabis at Euwaidhah, 
probablj" not more than 30 miles from the nearest Turkish post. Shortly 
before his death ’Abdul ’Aziz had invoked the good offices of the Shaikh 
of Kuwait, whom he had asked to look upon him as a son, and to arrange 
a peace on his behalf with Ibn-Sa’ud. 


Personality of 'Abdul 'Aziz-bin-Mat'ab» 


Partly in consequence of the enmity between him and the Shaikh of- 
Kuwait, by which authentic information regarding Jabal Shammar 
affairs was prevented from reaching the British political authorities 
in the Persian Gulf, considerable doubt prevailed, and still prevails, as 
to the real character of ’Abdul ’Aziz. The impression at first formed of 
the Amir by our officials was that he was of a harsh and impetuous dis- 
position, without prudence or judgment, and that his administration, 
especially in his outlying depe ndencies, was excessively severe and 
provocative of disloyalty ; but the result of later enquiries was to 
modify this opinion, and to show that he was in the end the victim 
rather of ill-fortune than of his own folly. His courage and skill as a 
military leader, despite his want of success in the field, have never 
apparently been called in question. 
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Eelations of ’Abdul ’Aziz-bin-Mat’ab with British G-oyernment, 

1897 - 1906 . 


In May 1901, after the invasion of Qasim by the Shaikh of Kuwait Overtures 
and Ibn-Sa’ud, Abdul 'Aziz, disappointed at the dilatory and ineffectual 
action of the Turks on his behalf and strongly impressed with the advan- AmkTo^the 
tages which the Shaikh of Kuwait had derived from British protection, British Goy- 
made overtures on his own account to the British Government. The ernment, 
occasion was a message sent him by the British political authorities, 
sug^gesting that he should settle his differences vdth Shaikh Mubarak, to 
which the Amir replied by a letter wnitten in a somewhat haughty strain ; 
but simultaneously he caused his agent at Basrah to inform Mr. Wratislaw^ 
the British Consul there, that the written communication was a mere 
blind, and that he really desired to cultivate good relations with the " 

British Government. He suggested that the British Government should 
undertake to supply him, at his own cost, with arms and ammunition, 
and that they should depose his enemy, the actual Shaikh of Kuwait, in 
favour of a nephew : the Amir on his part, would undertake not to 
interfere in Kuwait affairs, and would guarantee the safe construction 
by British enterprise of railways across Arabia. 

The Government of India, while they considered that the Amir’s Orders of His 
requests were such as could not be granted, were anxious not to alienate 
his sympathy. They therefore proposed that a British officer should be on th^same 
sent from the side of 'Aqabah to interview the Amir and to ascertain and result, 
more particuarly his views and the natme of his personality, and they 
thought it might even be advisable that the British Government should 
undertake to restrain the Shaikh of Kuwait in future from hostilities 
against the Amir and to use their good offices to prevent Turkish aggres- 
sions on Najd j but His Majesty's Government, fearing that a mission 
might give rise to complications with Turkey and that anything in 
the nature of a protectorate mig’ht involve obligations which could" not 
be discharged without resort to material force, withheld their approval. 

Accordingly no action was taken ; and a few months later, as we have 
seen, the Shammar Amir fell more completely than before into the hands 
of the^ Turks and even joined with them in threatening an attack on 
Kuwait, after which no further communications passed between the 
Amir 'Abdul 'Aziz and the British Government. 


MAT^AB- BIN-" ABDUL "AZIZ. 

1906-07. 

^ ’Abdul ’Aziz was succeeded by his eldest son Mat’ab, a youth about Position of 
18 years of age, whose straightforwardness and generosity, aided by Mat’ab at his 

83 4- 
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accession, 
April 190*3 


Relations 
with "Ibn- 
Sa'ud and the 
Shaikh of 
Kuwait. 


Relations 
with the 
Porte. 


Murder of 
M at’ab-biii- 
Abdul ^Aziz, 
J anuaiT 
1907 . 


the remission of a 3’ear’s taxes and the restoration of various personal 
allowances that had been reduced or abolished by his father^ produced 
an immediate and favourable impression upon his subjects. The princi- 
pality of Jabal Shammar was iiow^ however, so impoverished that the 
young Amir could no longer find the annual tribute of 80 horses which 
his ^Dredecessors had been accustomed to pay to the Sultau of Turkey. 

After the death of ^Abdul ^Aziz the Wahhabis continued to press 
their advantage against his successor, and in June 1906 the son of 
Ibn-Sa^ud appeared at the very gates of Hail demanding tribute, but 
he could not take the capital, and he was soon obliged by scarcity of 
supplies to withdraw from its vicinity. The Shaikh of Kuwait, who had 
apparently consented to negotiate with the Wahhabi ruler on behalf of 
the late ’Abdul ^Aziz, agreed at the urgent request of the new Shammar 
Amir, of his elderly relation Hamud and of others of the family, to 
continue bis efforts ; and at length in July 1906, after discussions 
between the principals or their agents in Qasim, a regular peace was 
arranged, apparently on the basis that each Amir should keep what be 
then held. 

The Turks showed much sympathy with the Amir Mat’ab when he came 
to power, but their own position in Clasim was so weak that they could 
afford him no real assistance; and the Sultan accordingly confined 
himself to condoling with the young chief on his father^s death, 
to recognising him ais his father^ s successor, and to promising the 
punishment of his father’s murderers and the continuance to himself of 
his father’s subsidy. In September 1906 Talib Pasha, an aide-de-camp 
of the Sultan, arrived at Hail with a Turkish decoration for the Amir ; 
but in November 1906 the Turkish garrison, except a score or two of 
men, was withdrawn from Clasim, and Turldsh influence in Najcl 
virtually ceased to exist. 

In the first week of January 1907 a fresh crime was added to the blood- 
stained annals of the A1 Rashid. Sultan-bin- Hamud, who had withdrawn 
to Jauf in 1905 and had subsequently returned to H ail, induced the 
Amir Mat’ab to join him on a hunting expedition in the country, in 
the course of which be treacherously shot him dead with his owu hand ; 
and simultaneously Sultanas brothers, Sa^ud and Paisal and his cousin, 
Dhari killed Mash’ al and Muhammad, the brothers of the Amir, and Talal, 
the son of the Amiri’s cousin Naif. On their return to camp the murderers 
gave out that Talal had killed the sons of 'Abdul ’Aziz and that they had 
taken immediate vengeance on him, but their story obtained no credence. 
An infant son of Talal-bin-N aif was also put to death, lly these crimes 
not a single male descendant of ’Abdullah-hin-’Ali, the first Mahfudh of 
Jabal Shammar, was left alive except an infant son of ’Abdul 'Aziz-bin« 
Mat’ab, whom his mother had apparently taken with her on a pilgrimage 
to Madinah. The females of ’AbdullaVs branch were next expelled, or 
themselves voluntarily emigrated, to Madinah, whither Hamud-bin- 
’Obaid, the senior member of the Al Rashid family also betook himself, 
arriving thereon the 7th of April.- Hamud had lived in retirement at Hail 
during the lifetime of 'Abdul ^Azlz, of whose policy he did not approve, 
and who did not seek his advice ; but one of his daughters had married 
’Abdul ’Aziz and was the mother of the Amir Mat’ab and his brothers ; 
and it seemed that the old man’s heart was bi;oken by the murder of 
his grandsons by his ^ons. 
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SULTAN-BIN-HAMt)D, SINCE 1907. 


The attitude of Sultan after his accession ^vas subservieut towards 
Ibn-Sa’ud, with whom he api^eared anxious to establish good relations; 
but the Turkish Government apparently did not recognise Sultan^ for the 
allowances paid by the Porte to his two predecessors were not continued in 
bis favour. ^ Sultan twice made overtures through the Shaikh of Kuwait 
to the British Government ; but they were not acknowledged (1907). 


ANNEXURE NO 2..— SEPARATE HISTORY OP THE QASiM 

DISTRICT. 


Early History of Qasim. 


The detailed narrative of affairs in Central Arabia given in the 
preceding chapter and Annexure leaves little besides internai affairs to be 
noticed in the present' separate history of Glasim. 

Qasim appears to have been among the first acquisitions of the rising 
Wahhabi power at the end of the 18th century ; but no details have been 
preserved of the manner in which it was occupied or incorporated with the 
Wahhabi dominions. 


Qasim entered by the Egyptians, 1815, and the Egyptian 
occupation of Qasim, 1817-24. 


The invasion of Qasim by Tusun Pasha in 1815, resulting in a peace 
between the Egyptians and the Wahhabis, and the occupation of the 
district by the Egyptians between 1817 and 18245 are fully dealt with 
elsewhere. From the encouragement given to Tusun Pasha by some of 
the leading men in Qasim it would seem that in 1815 a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants were discontented with Wahhabi rule ; but 
Hijailan, the most influential of the local chiefs, was devoted to the cause 
of Ibn-Sa’ud and would hold no communication with the Egyptians. 
The principal operations of Ibrahim Pasha^s campaign in Qasim were an 
unsuccessful siege of Rass, the capture of Khabrah and 'Anaizah, and 
the occupation of Buraidah without resistance. The bulk of the 
Egyptian troops seem to have been withdrawn from Qasim about 
1819, the year in which Captain Sadleir passed through ^Anaizah and- Rass 


Position of 
Sultan after 
his accession. 
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on a political mission from tte GoTcrmnent of India to Ibrahim Pasha • 
but some apparently remained until 1 824, when the Wahhabi Amir 
Faisal-bin-Turki, at his accession, drove the last of the Egyp tia.n garrisons 
from Najd. 


W ahhahi reconquest of Qasim through the Mahfudh of Jahal 

Shammar, about 1835. 


Nothing is known of the position of Qasim during the years that 
immediately followed the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops ; but it is 
proba,ble that the district enjoyed practical inde]3endence. When ■’Abdul - 
lah-bin-’Ali, the first of the Al-Eashid to rule Jahal Shammar, was placed 
over that province in 1885 by the W ahhabi Amir Eaisal, his principal 
opponents, the Bait ’Ali, whose influence had hitherto predominated in the 
northern principality, were supported by the people of Qasim and the 
final result of the struggle was the subjugation of Qasim by ■’Abdullah- 
bin-’Ali, who handed it over to his master, the Wahhabi Amir. It was 
perhaps during this period that an ill-conducted expedition started from 
Anaizah to attack the Amir of H ail and I'eceived short shinft at the hand 
of his brother ’Obaid. 


Egyptian occupation of Qasim, 1837-184^. 


The second occupation of Qasim by the Egyptians is described, like 
the first, in another place ; it began apparently in 1887, when the 
^^gyP^ians sent troops into Najd to assist Khalid-bin-Sa’-ud, whom they 
had put forward as a claimant of the Wahhabi Amirship in opposition 
to Eaisal-bin-Turki. It was from Qasim that Khalid, after he in his 
turn, had been ousted from power by ■’Abdullah-bin-Thanaiyan, made an 
ineffectual effort to recover Southern Najd in 1842 ; and it was in pgaTm 
that the ex-Amir Eaisal, returning from his capti'vity in Egypt, com- 
menced his victorious march on Riyadh in 1 843. The exact date of 
the withdrawal of the last Egyptian military post from Qasim cannot 
be fixed; but- it must have been later than the spring of 1843, when a 
few Egyptian soldiers attached to the Amir Khalid still remained in Hasa. 


Period from 1842 to 1862. 


Euring the fii’st few years after the withdrawal of the Egyptians 
■the p^ple of Qasim appear to have co-operated with the Wahhabi author- 
ities for the restoration of order in Najd, and ■to have furnished military 
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contingeDts and paid annual tribute with regularity to the Wahhabi 
Government. 

In 18-iS; however^ true to the instinct which invariably bade them 
counteract a rising power; the Gusman^ after secret negotiations; trans- 
ferred their direct allegiance from B. iyadh to H aib The Wahhabi Amir for 
a time acquiesced in the change and accepted the explanations of his vassal 
at Hail ; ljut before long he began to put in force against the people of 
dasim the levelling and incorporating policy which they themselves had 
assisted him to apply to Southern Najd Buraidah, smaller and less 
important than ^Anaizah^ was the first place singled out for reduction ; 
and; its commerce having been cut off; the town quickly became desirous 
of peace. Thereupon the Wahhabi Amir invited some members of the 
leading family; the Bani ^AlaiyaU; to Riyadh to discuss terms ; but on 
their arrival he caused them to be massacred and instantly despatched his 
son “"Abdullah with an army to Qasim. Paralysed by the suddenness 
of these occurrences Buraidah submitted; and MahannU; a rigid Wahhabi 
and a native of Riyadh, was installed there as governor. 

The exact date of these events and of the annexation of ^Anaizah, 
which in 1852 was governed by Jalui, a brother of the Wahhabi Amir, 
cannot be determined ; but it was in 1858 that the peoj)le of " Anaizah, 
finding the Wahhabi yoke intolerable, rose under Yahya, whose son 
^Abdullah was Shaikh at the time, and quietly and without bloodshed 
removed Jalui to Buraidah. The Wahhabi Amir Faisal at once 
marched from Riyadh against ’Anaizah and was joined before the walls 
by his Mahfudh of Jabal Shammar ; but their united forces could mal:e 
no impression on the stubborn town, which was partially self-supporting 
on account of the fields and date-plantations enclosed within the outer 
walls. According to one account the Wahhabis were at last induced to 
raise the siege by the Sharif of Makkah, who, from the point of view of 
his own interests, regarded the independence of ^Anaizah as a valuable 
check upon the Wahhabis, and whose mediation the Shaikh of ^Anaizah 
had sought. 

For some years after the failure of this expedition, the Wahhabis occu- 
pied themselves with crushing the Harb and “"Ataibah Bedouins, who were 
partisans of "Anaizah, and with extending the dependencies of Buraidah, 
their headquarters in Qasim, in such a way as to isolate and harass 
^Anaizah. JMahanna, the Wahhabi governor of Buraidah, was an oppres- 
sive and extortionate rufiian who did his best to break the spirit of the 
Qusman under his rule by sending them on frequent military expeditions 
in the interest of the Wahhabis; in 1856 he fleeced a Persian pilgrim 
caravan so effectually that for two years the Persian Hajj across Arabia 
ceased altogether ; and it was probably some characteristic act of his 
which occasioned the flight from Buraidah of a certain "Abdullah-al-'’Aziz, 
a member of the former ruling family. The fugitive was kindly received 
by the people of ’Anaizah, but soon afterwards he was murdered by 
Wahhabis in the desert. 

Open hostilities which were now declared by Ibn-Sa’ud against 
’Anaizah may have been a consequence of this incident, for the people of 
’Anaizah considered themselves at fend with the Wahhabi /mir on 
account of the murder of their guest; but it has also been stated 
that the war was provoked by the refusal of the Shaikh of ’Anaizah to 
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appear in person before the Wahhabi Amir and answer for tribute 
which was claimed of him. ■'Anaizah was at this time ruled by Zamil^ 
who had seen fighting in his youth as leader of the ^Anaizah contingent 
in a Wahhabi expedition against ^Oman, and whose name was honour- 
ably distinguished in the later history of Qasim ; he had succeeded his 
cousin ^Abdullah; who was Shaikh in 1853, but his father also had once 
held the Shaikhship. The Wahhabis began their operations against 
^Anaizah with a loose blockade organised by Mahanna from the neigh- 
bouring town of Buraidah, to which the people of ^ Anaizah retorted 
vigorously by laying waste the lands and gardens of Buraidah. All 
Qasim secretly sympathised with the "^Anaizans, and even Buraidah 
itself, between which town and 'Anaizah enmity usually prevailed, was 
on the verge of rising against the Wahhabis. Ibn-Rashid and the Sharif 
of Makkah would willingly have intervened, but they dreaded a personal 
rupture with Ibn-Sa’ud ; and ^Anaizah was left to stand alone.* 

By degrees a large force was collected before ^Anaizah under a near 
relation of the Wahhabi Amir who brought with him Bedouin contin- 
gents from distant Hasa and still more distant ^Oman ; Talal, the 
Amir of Jabal Shammar, with his uncle ^Obaid joined the Wahhabi 
camp ; and Mahanna, governor of Buraidah, and the Wahhabis of 
Qasim were already present. A regular siege of ■^Amaizah was then 
undertaken, but the Wahhabi artillery produced no effect on the 
walls and the operations soon flagged, for the Qasim levy at heart 
desired their failure and the Bedouins brought from a distance felt no 
interest in their success. On one occasion a part of the besieging force 
was routed by a sally of the besieged, a Wahhabi standard was taken, 
and Zamil, no less humane than courageous, was already exerting himself 
to prevent a massacre of the fugitives, when of a sudden a rain-storm 
broke and the matches of the ^ Anaizah musketeers were extinguished : in 
a moment the mounted Wahhabis had ridden them down and the half- 
won victory of the defenders of 'Anaizah was converted into the most 
serious defeat that they suffered during the whole siege. After this only 
two petty skirmishes took place, and finally the Wahhabis retired 
leaving 'Anaizah as they found it, a free town. 


Period from 1862 to 1891. 


Qasim During the next 30 years Qasim appears to have enjoyed immunity 

independent from disturbances, except those of a petty character resulting from raids 
and at rest by Bedouins upon Bedouins, and from punitive expeditions by the settled 

fromw, population against nomad breakei's of the peace. In 1878 a notable 

1862-80. defeat was inflicted on the Qahtan near the wells of Dukhnah by the 
Mutair, with whom they were' at feud, assisted by the townsmen of 
■'Anaizah, By 1880 Buraidah had become a practically independent town 


* At tkiB juncture Palgrave, whose supposed mission from the J3mperor of the 
French to the Wahhabi Amir is noticed in the history of Najd, passed through Qasim 
on his way from Hail to Riyadh. 
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and no longer paid any deference to the Wahhabi ruler ; but it showed 
considerable respect for the Amir of Jabal Shammar^ whose power was 
now increasing from day to day. This was the time of the wanderings 
in Qasim of the enterprising French cartographer Mr. C. Huber and of 
his greater contemporary^ the private English traveller Mr. C. M. 

Doughty^ whose name stands with that of Niebuhr above those of all 
other workers in the Arabian field, 

A little after this Ibn-Eashid possessed himself of Buraidah and its Qasim con- 
dependencies ; but he was at first no more successful than the Wahhabis quered by 
had been in his efforts to subjugate \'\naizah. In 1885 Muliammad-bin- 
Sa^ud. a Wahhabi commander^ defeated the Shammar Amir in Qasim and 
temporarily recovered Buraidah ; this was, for the time the last decided 
success gained by the Wahhabis in Qasim. In 1890 a combination to 
resist the progress of Ibn-EashId was formed, embracing the whole of 
Qasim and Southern Najd besides the Bedouin tribes of the ^Ataibah 
and Mutair ; but it w^as disastrously defeated, at the battle of Buraidah 
or Mulaidah, which was fought in March or April 1891. The veteran 
Ztoil of ^Anaizah, wdio seems to have been the leading' spirit among the 
confederates, was himself among the slain ; with him fell his second son 
’ AH and his relatives Khalid-bin-'^Abdullah and b^bdul ' Aziz-bin-Ibrahim ; 
and a number of the ruling Salaimi family of Buraidah were carried into 
captivity at Hml. 


Qasm a district of Jabal Shammar, 1891-1904:. 

The Shamainr Amir at once placed Qasim under a governor -of his 
owm, and for ten years the political position of the district remained un- 
changed. In 1901 the invasion of Qasim by the Shaikh of Kuwait, acting 
in the Wahhabi interest, encouraged the Qusman to hope for release froro 
Shammar tyranny ; but their expectations were disappointed by the 
defeat of the invaders at the battle of Sarif, and many of them suffered 
severely for having ventured to show premature sympathy with 
the cause of IbmSa^ud. Among those killed in the battle were Salih- 
bin-^Ali, Muhammad-bin-*^ A bdullah, M uhammad-bin- Hasan, Salih-bin- 
Abdullah, 'Ali-bin-^A bdullah, and Muhammad-bin-Ibrahim, all belonging 
to the ruling Abul Khail family of Buraidah ; and several other members 
of that family were either deported by Ibn-Eashid to Hail or obliged 
to seek safety in exile. At length, in March IQOI*, the whole of Qasim 
was lost to Ibn- Rashid in consequence of an encounter, near ^Anaizah, 
between his troops and those of the Wahhabis. 


Turkish invasion of Qasim, 1 904, and Turkish occupation of the 

district, 1905-06. 


The subsequent course of events in Qasim is so fully described in the 
preceding chapter on the history of Najd that nothing can be added here. 
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111 1904 the Turk in alliance with Ibn-Kashid^ invaded Qasim ; but thej 
suffered two serious defeats at the hands of the Qusman and Ibn-Sa^ud 
and were obliged to retire to the village of Kahafah in Jabal Shammar. 
In April 1905; under arrangements made with Ibn-Sa^ud; they achieved a 
pacific occupation of Qasim which continued until November 1906 ; but it 
was never effective, and they were unable to prevent the Wahhabis from 
attacking and killing their ally Ibn-Bashid on the borders of the district, 
or to obtain any satisfaction from Ibn-Sa^ud for the kidnapping by his 
son of Salih-biii-Hasan, Amir of Buraidah, whom they had a]ipointed 
to be Q^m-Maqam. In 1907 the Turkish troops remaining in Qasim 
numbered less than 50 men. After the death of Ibn-Rashid a number of 
j)olitical prisoners belonging to the ruling families of -^Anaizah and 
Buraidah; taken after the battles of Buraidah (1891) and Sarif (1991), were 
released ; and others who had been living abroad began to return home 
from exile. 
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CHAPTEH IX. 

HISTORY OF TURKISH ’IRiTQ. 

In 1600^ the year from which we begin our survey of the modern 
history of Turkish ^Iraq^ Muhammad III was Sultan of Turkey ; and war 
X3revailed^ as related in the chapter on the general histoiy of the Gulf^ 
between him and Shah ^Abbas I^ the Safavi monarch of Persia. In 1600 
a considerable part of north-western Persia^ conquered by the Turks some 
years previously, was still subject to the Porte and formed a Pashaliq of 
Tabriz, which was reckoned the third in the Ottoman Emjiire as being 
next in dignity after those of Cairo and Baghdad ; but in 1603, that is 
shortly before the death of iluhammad III, Tabriz was recovered by 
the Persians, and the Turks were partially expelled from Persia. 


AHMAD I, 1603—17.^ 


Muhammad III died on the 2and of December 1603 and was succeeded 
in the Sultanate by Ahmad I, the elder of his two surviving sons. 


* The special authorities foi the history of Turkish 'Iraq from 1600 to 1773 are an 
anonymous official Freds of Information in regard to the fii'st Connection of the 
Son hie 'East India Company with Turkish Arabia, 1874, and Mr. J. A. Saldanha's 
Selections from State Fapers, Bombay, regarding the Bast India Company's Con- 
nection with the Persian G-ulf, with a Summary of Events, 1600 — IBOO, printed in 
1905; besides which the Voyage en Arabic, 1776 of Niebuhr, who travelled in the country 
in 1765-1766, contains a large amount of relevant, information. Pacts relating to parti- 
cular periods will also be found in the following works: Travels of Pedro Teixetra^ 
1902, relating to 1604; T7^avels of Sig. Pietro della Valle, 1665, relating to 1626; 
Collections of Travels through Turkey into Persia and the East Indies, 1684, by 
J. B. Tavernier, whose journey in Turkish 'Iraq was made in 1652 ; and a "Seio 
Account of the East Indies, 1739, by Captain A. Hamilton, whose acquaintance with 
the country seems to have extended from 1688 to 1723. Professor E. S. Creasy's 
History of the Ottoman Turks, 1856, may be consulted for general Turkish affairs 
during thf period, and Sir J. Malcolm's History of Persia, 1815, in regard to Turko- 
Persian relations. 
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Baghdad 5] 
1604. 


Relations with Persia^ 1603 — 17. 

The war with Persia continued, under the new sovereign, to the increas- 
ing disadvantage of 'J’urkey. In 1604 ^Ali Vardi Khan, a Persian 
general, advanced into the neighbourhood of Baghdad ; but after a series 
of skirmishes, in which he captured about 300 prisoners, he suddenly and 
somewhat unaccountably withdrew. In 1605 a Persian force began an 
investment of Baghdad, but it was recalled by the 8hah, who had now 
resolved to crush the Ottomans in the field and who, by dint of immense 
preparations, was afterwards completely successful in so doing. The war, 
however, was carried on, without any very notable incident, during the 
whole reign of Ahmad I. About 1614 a fleet of 100 frigates and 
galleys was said to be maintained by the Persians at Rishehr, in order to 
prevent communication between the Turkish port of Basrah and the Por- 
tuguese port of Hormuz, both of which the Persians regarded as hostile. 


Internal history, 1603—17. 


The Portuguese traveller Pedro Teixeira, who visited ^Iraq in 1 604, 
has left an interesting description of the province as it was in that year ; 
and his account is specially instructive in regard to the indirect results, 
in [the country, of the disastrous war which the Turkswvere then waging 
in Persia. 

Baghdad, at this time the second government in the Turkish Empire and 
inferior in importance to Egypt only, was governed in 1604 by Yusuf 
Pasha, a Circassian eunuch, who had very recently been appointed to the 
PashaHq. The power of this official was absolute in most matters, 
whether in peace or war ; but, in dealing with merchants and foreigners, he 
had to reckon with an ofldcial protector of those classes who resided at 
Baghdad on the part of the Sultan of Turkey. As Baghdad had recently 
been threatened by the Persians, the extent of the military resource^ of 
the local government was one of the most important questions at the 
tiine of Teixeira^s visit ; and the traveller observed that the Pasha had 
at command, in addition to a personal guard of 1,500 to 2,000 men, a 
force of 4,000 or 5,000 troops in Baghdad itself, of whom about 1,500 
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were Janissaries^ and nearly 10,000 more in the vicinity. The wall 
enclosing the city on the side towards Persia was at this time of burnt 
brick ; connected with it were many subsidiary works, including four 
strong bastions on which heavy bronze guns in good condition were 
mounted ; and outside was a deep ditch. There was a mint at Baghdad 
in which gold, silver and copper coins were struck ; and a school of 
archery and another of musketry were maintained by the government. 

Trade was carried on with India by way of the ^figris and Basrah, and 
with Aleppo across the desert ; in ordinary times of peace there was also 
a direct trade with Persia. 

Karbala and Najaf were ordinarily subject to Ottoman authority, The Karbala- 
Turkish garrisons were usually quartered in both those towns, and the ^2^604 

nearest of the influential desert Shaikhs, Nasir-bin-Mahanna, was accus- 
tomed to profess allegiance to the Porte ; but in 1604:, on account of the 
defeats lately sustained by the Turkish forces in Persia and of the with- 
drawal of the customary Turkish garrison, Karbala was in a state of 
revolt ; and during Teixeira'^s stay there the horses, clothing and arms of 
some 60 or 40 Turkish soldiers, recently killed by Arabs of the place, 
were sold in the open market. Both at Karbala and at Najaf the Shia^h 
prejudice against Jews and Christians was at this time very strong. 

The town of Basrah comprised in the same year about 10,000 houses, Basrah in 
many large but of poor construction, and others merely reed huts. The 
fortifications were in ruins, but outside them ran a deep and wide ditch, 
filled with water from the creek. The town and its dependencies were 
governed by a Pasha ; the military garrison at headquarters amounted to 
6,000 Turks, Kurds and Arabs; and a customs house existed, of which 
the receipts, after defraying* all administrative expenses, yielded a large 
surplus. There was an arsenal containing some good artillery ; but the 
armed vessels maintained by the Turks for use in the river and there- 
abouts, to keep in order the rebellious Arabs, from whom they exact 
heavy tribute 'were described as '' few, of small scantling, and ill- 
built. The Shaikh of Arabistan, to whom Hawizeh and Doraq — 
the modern Fallahlyeh — belonged, claimed Basrah, and in 1604 he was 
at war with the Turks ; and the Ottoman authorities, to restrain am- 
phibious Arab marauders, had built forts at numerous places on the 
bank of the river. Among these posts was one on the ■^Arabistfin 
side of the river opposite to Saraji, three miles below Basrah, where was 
the anchorage for large vessels visiting the port. Dates were in those 
days, as now, the principal expoi-t of Basrah, and went to Baghdad, to 
various Persian ports and to Hormuz ; trade generally was with Baghdad. 

Persia, Qatif, Hasa, Bahrain and Hormuz, all Indian goods being 
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received from the last named martet, which was still in the possession of 
the Portuguese j and some food-stuff s were imported from Doraq in 
^Arabistan and from Rig and Rlshehr upon the Persian Coast. 


Englisli relations, 1603 — 17. 

The East India Company had not, during this period, any establish- 
ments in Turkish '’Iraq ; but the despatch of Connock to Persia on their 
behalf in 1616, as related in the chapter on the general history of the 
Gulf j led to the opening up of an English line of communication between 
Persia and Europe via Baghdad and Aleppo. In June 1617, Connock, 
who was then at Isfahto, requested the English Consul at Aleppo to 
arrange for a couple of trustworthy Arab messengers to convey his corre- 
spondence between Baghdad and that place ; the chief danger to be 
guarded against was, apparently, interception of the despatches by 
Portuguese emissaries at Baghdad. In August of the same year Con- 
nock transmitted by this route the news of his success in obtaining a 
Farman for English trade from Shah 'Abbas* 


MUSTAFA I (FIRST REIGN) and ’OTHMAN II, 1617— S3, 

On the death of the Sultan Ahmad I, on the 22nd of November 
1617, his younger brother Mustafa was raised to the throne ; but, prov- 
ing imbecile, he was deposed after a brief reign of three months. On 
the 26th of February 1618 the place of Mustafa was taken by 
'Othman II, a son of Ahmad I, whose age at the time was only 14 years ; 
and ■’Othman ruled until 1622, when he was murdered by Janissaries. 

In the reign of 'Othman II a peace was made with Persia, having 
for basis the surrender of all the Turkish conquests in Persia ; and during 
the period no event of importance occurred in 'Iraq. In 1619 the Cornet 
of the East India Company in London continued to receive news of 
Persian affairs through Aleppo. 


MUSTAFA I (SECOND REIGN) and MURAD IV, 1622-40. 

On the death of 'Othman II, Mustafa once more became Sultan of 
Turkey ; but insanity again necessitated his removal after the lapse 
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of about a year, aud lie was succeeded by Murad IV, a younger brother of 
^Othmaii II, whose age, at his accession on the 10th September 16^3, 
was only 11 years, ^lurad occupied the throne until his death on the 9th 
of February 164 jU. 


Relations with Persia, 1622—40. 


The peace between Turkey and Persia was of short duration, for the 
Persians were not slow in turning to account the military superiority 
Which at this period they indisputably possessed over the Turks, and 
they soon began to threaten Baghdad. Baghdad was in the 
possession of a local tyrant/"^ who had seized the g’overnment and was 
endeavouring to make himself independent of the Porte; but in 16’23 
his son, named Darwish Muhammad, betrayed the city into the hands 
of Shah ^Abbas, who at once occupied it and put the usurping ruler 
publicly to death. Kirkuk, Musal and ^Anah were then taken and gani- 
soned by the Persians ; but the invaders did not long retain possession 
of ^Anah, whence their Qizilbash garrison was expelled soon after the 
return of Shah Abbas to Persia by Mutlaq, surnamed Abu Elsh, the 
oTeatest of all the Arab Shaikhs of the desert. Hillah, Karbala and 

o 

Najaf appear to have come under the authority of the Shah soon after 
the fall of Baghdad ; and there were fears, though ill-founded, on the 
part of the Turks for the safety even of Aleppo. Imam Quli Khan, 
jj;overnor of Shiraz, whom the Shah had ordered to join him in the opera- 
tions against Baghdad, did not arrive until after the taking of the place ; 
he had been delayed en route by diflSculties with the Shaikh of Hawizeh, 
who as a vassal of Persia should have accompanied his march. 

After the fall of Hormuz in 1622 the Portuguese at first withdrew 
altogether from business in Persia and began to dispose of their goods 
chiefly at Basrah, — a system of trading which was highly disadvan- 
tageous to Persia, and one which the Shah, on account of his naval 
weakness, could not hope to prevent except by capturing Basrah. He 
consequently required the Pasha of Basrah, then Afrasiyab, a native 
of the country, to acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia by causing 
Persian coin to be struck, by substituting the name of the Shah for that 
of the Sultan in public prayers, and by obliging the people of Basrah 
to wear their turbans in the Persian style; and he promised that, on these 
conditions, being fulfilled, the Pasha and his heirs should be recognised as 
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1624. 


1625. 


the hereditary rulers of Basrah, should be exempted from payment of 
tribute, and should enjoy perfect independence in all local concerns. 

This proposal the Pasha of Basrah, relying on the naval aid of the 
Portuguese, whose interests in the matter were identical with his own, 
unhesitatingly rejected ; and thereupon Shah “^Abbas directed the Khan 
of Shiraz to proceed against him. A Persian army, descending into 
^Arabistan by way of Shushtar, attacked and very nearly captured 
Qubbto, which was then regarded as a dependency of Basrah ; but 
Qubbto was saved by the efforts of the Portuguese, whose vessels, 
either from the Karun river or from Khor Qanaqehj bombarded the 
Persian camp ; and the invaders retired. This attack on Qubban took 
place in 1624<. The Persian troops employed in it, as in most of the 
operations around Baghdad, were described as Qizilbash. 

Aboat the beginning of 16-25 the Persians under Imam Quli Khan 
made a fresh incursion into Basrah territory ; but first they expelled from 
Hawizeh the Shaikh of that place, who had neglected to comply with 
the Shah'^s summons to Baghdad, and who now took refuge at Basrah 
with about 500 followers. In the meanwhile Afrasiyab had been suc- 
ceeded in the Paslialiq of Basrah by his son ^Ali ; and, as both Baghdad 
and Hillah, commanding the Tigris and the Euj)hrates respectively, 
were now held by the Persians, it was impossible for the Turks to send 
help to the new Pasha. In March 1625, when the Italian traveller 
Pietro della V alle was at Basrah, panic prevailed, and the chief reliance 
of the Pasha was on five Portuguese vessels, for the services of which 
the Portuguese received a liberal subsidy and which they kept anchored 
in the river to protect the town. On the 1 3th of March proclamation 
was made in the town that every house must send one armed man to the 
Pasha^s camp to be employed against the Persians, who were now said 
to be close at hand. On the 14th news was received that the Persian 
forces were in the neighbourhood of Qurnah, their object being evidently 
to cross unopposed to the Arabian bank of the Shatt-ah-^Arab ; and the 
Pasha set out with his whole land force and three of the Portuguese 
ships to encounter them. On the 16th of March the two armies were 
reported to be in contact ; and on the same day Gonsalvo de Silveira, 
the Portuguese naval commander, sent his remaining two ships and a 
smaller vessel to intercept, if possible, seven pieces of artillery which 
the Persians, it was thought, were about to bring by sea to Doraq for 
use against Basrah. On the 19th an eminent citizen of Basrah, Shaikh 
^Abdus Salam, mustered a large body of armed men, with which he 
proposed to march to the assistance of the Pasha j it included no less 
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than 200 Sabians, carrying arquebuses and other weapons like the rest, 
but unwarlike in their appearance. On the 28rd authentic intelligence 
reached Basrah that the Persians had hastily abandoned their camp and 
marched away towards their own country, leaving their supplies and even 
their cooked provisions behind, and the cause of the movement wasconjec- 
tured to be an order of recall, for no loss had as yet been inflicted on 
them by the troops of the Pasha of Basrah. On the 31st of March the 
two Portuguese ships despatched on the 16th returned to Basrah, having 
failed in their principal object. Three Persian Taradahs, however, had 
been captured, all tbe Muhammadans on board of which, including 
children, the Portuguese according to their barbarous custom put to death, 
except one rich man whom they kept alive in hope of a large ransom. 
On the 7th of April, the Persians being now at a safe distance, the 
Pasha re-entered Basrah in triumph with all his troops. 

After these events matters remained in statu quo for a number of 
years. The Turks, it would appear, occasionally endeavoured, but without 
avail, to dislodge the Persians from Baghdad ; two of their assaults 
were repulsed with success towards the end of the period by Safi Quii 
Khan, an Armenian by race, who then governed Baghdad in the name of 
the Shah. In 1625 the influence of the Persians extended so far down the 
Euphrates as ^Arjah, a place on the left bank occupying approximately the 
position of the modern Nasiriyah ; and the chief of ^'^rjah, one Hasan 
Agha, a refugee Kurd who had established a strong influence over the 
surrounding Arabs, was believed to he at heart devoted to the Persian 
interest, though openly he still professed obedience to the Porte. 

In 1638 the Turkish Sultan, Murad IV, who in 1635 had 
wrested Erivan from the Persians, marched in person with a large 
force to recover Baghdad j his host set forth from Scutari on 
the 8th of May ; and on the 15th of November, after 110 days of actual 
marching interspersed with halts, it arrived before Baghdad. The city 
was found garrisoned by about 30,000 men, of whom 1,200 were trained 
musketeers. By the 22nd December 1638 the defences of Baghdad 
along a front of 800 yards had been so completely levelled with the 
ground that, in the words of an Ottoman W riter, a blind man might 
have galloped over them with loose bridle without his horse stumbling.*'' 
The attempts made by the Turks to storm the breach on that and the 
following day were repulsed, but on the 2‘lth of December it 
was carried with the loss of Taiyar Muhammad Pasha, the Sultan's 
Grand Vazir, who was shot dead in leading the attack. Quarter 
yras at first granted to the garrison ; but later, whether treacherously 
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or on aeoonnt of some breaeli of conditions by tlie Persians, it was 
revoked, and over 20,000 of tbe defeated army were massacred. A few 
days later a general slaughter of the civil inhabitants of Baghdad took 
place under the orders of Murad, infuriated at the explosion of a powder 
magazine which had caused great loss among his troops. The Sultan 
remained in 'Iraq until February 1639, possibly visting Najaf, where 
one of the * town gates is still called after him Bab Murad at his 
departure from Baghdad he is said to have passed through the Bab-ah 
Tilism, which was then bricked up and has never since been opened. 
A strong Turkish garrison, commanded by a capable officer, was left at 
Baghdad ; and from that time to the present the city has remained con- 
tinuously under Turkish rule, but it has never again been visited by the 
Turkish sovereign.*}* 

In 1639 a permanent peace was arranged between Turkey and Persia, 
the common frontier of the two empires being at the same % time fixed 
ill general terms by a Treaty drawn up after much stormy discussion 
between the Ottoman Prime Minister and a Persian Commissioner. The 
terms of this settlement, which was reaffirmed in 1 746 and again in 1823, 
win call for notice hereafter. 


Internal history, 1622—40. 


Probably about the beginning of the 17th century, the Pashaliq of 
Basrah came into the possession of Afrasiyab Pasha, already mentioned, 
a man of good position in the neighbourhood, who, according to one account, 
obtained the government by paying 40,000 piastres to Aiyud, the official 
nominee of the Porte, The Turks, having regard to the strength of Afrasi- 
yab^s local influence, to the excellence of his administration, to his profes- 

* Local tradition asserts that Murad, to show his respect for 'Ali, entered Najaf on 
foot, and that in passing through the gate in question his turban was thrown from 
his head by the jostling of the crowd. This story appears highly improbable, hut 
it does not follow that Murad did not visit Najaf. 

t The above account of the recovery of Baghdad is mainly from Professor Creasy’s 
History (flthe Ottoman Turhs,Yohi.mel^i^&gQ& 408-11. Tavernier in his Persian 
TTmelSi Book II, Chapter VII, gives a different version of the affair, which, 
though obtained upon the spot and almost contemporaneous, seems improbable. Both 
accounts agree that over 20,000 of the garrison were massacred after having received 
quarter. 

% The substance of the treaty of 16*39 is given in Rawlinson’s Memorandum on 
fhe Turho- Persian frontier, 1844. 
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sion of lojaltj to the Porte and, most of all perhaps, to the difficulty of 
expelling* him by force, acquiesced ; and Basrah and its dependencies must, 
from this time until about 1669, be regarded as beyond their direct 
control. Afrasiyab treated foreigners in his dominions with considera- 
tion, and trade flourished under his rule ; he died apparently about the 
end of 16 '24 or the beginning of 16*^5 ; and he was succeeded by his son 
'^Ali Pasha, who had intruded into the Government by force before his 
Father expired. 

One of the first tasks that devolved on ^Ali Pasha was the defence of 
Basrah against the Persians when they threatened it in March 1625; 
and the news of his confirmation in the Pashaliq, accompanied by a robe 
of honour and a scimitar from the Sultan of Turkey, reached Basrah on 
the 13th of May 1625 during the sojourn there of the traveller Pietro 
della Valle. At some later period ‘^Ali Pasha caused Q-urnah, formerly 
an open town, to be fortified. 

In 1625 there was much unrest upon the western frontier of Traq, 
due to the behaviour of Mutlaq, surnamed Abu Rish, and ^of Nasir-bin- 
Kahanna, two principal Shaikhs of the desert who were at war with one 
another ; the former was the more powerful, being paramount chief of 
some very large tribe* in the north ; but the latter was the nearer to ^Iraq, 
and caravans ordinarily travelled from Basrah to Karbala and some distance 
beyond it under his protection, for which they paid a high price. At the 
taking of Baghdad by the Persians in 1623 Nasir had declared for the 
Shah, while Abu Rish continued to support the Turks ; but Nasir soon 
broke with the Persians, and in June 1626 he attempted, after impressing 
into his service the members of a large caravan on its way from Basrah 
to Aleppo, to drive the Persians out of Karbala. The garrison, however, 
repelled his attack with loss. In the same month the traveller Pietro 
della Valle, while encamped at Qasr-al-Akhaidhir near Shifathah, was 
subjected to extortion by Shaikh Abu Talib, the son of Shaikh Nasir, 
to whom his father, now old and retired from worldly affairs, had 
committed all executive functions in the tribe. A few marches further 
on Pietro della Valle entered the territories of Abu Rish, to whom also 
he was obliged to pay toU. 

* The actual tribe to which either of these Shaikhs belonged cannot be determined. 
It may have been, in either case, the ’Anizab, the Bani Khalid or the' Northern 
Shammar. Probably both Shaikhs did not belong to the same tribe. From his 
geographical position ‘t seems not unlikely that Mutlaq was head of the 'Aniab. 
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Beginning of 
English trade 
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1635 . 


164 . 0 - 43 . 


Englisli relations, 1622-40. 

English commercial relatione with ■'Iraq were first established during 
the period with which we are now dealing. Their institution seems to 
have been due to an idea that the East India Company's trade^ which in 
Persia was then hampered by numerous obstacles^ might find freer course 
under the Turkish flag. The first step, taken in 1685, consisted in the 
despatch by the Company to Basrah of a pinnace with a small ^^invest- 
ment. 


The French in Turkish Iraq, 1622—40. 

The first Latin Bishop of Babylon, that is of Baghdad, was 
appointed in 1638 and was M. Bernard du Val, a French Carmelite. 


IBBAHlM, 

1640—48, 


Murad, at his death on the 9th of February 1640, was succeeded by 
his brother Ibrahim, who ruled until August 1648 and was then murdered 
by Janissaries. 


English relations, 1640—48. 


Of the luierna affairs of Traq under the Sultanate of Ibrahim little 
is * known ' buc some facts relating to the affairs of the English East 
India Company have been preserved. 

In 1 640, under pressure of competition elsewhere by the Dutch and by 
Courten^'s A ssociation, Messrs. Thurston and Pearce, two employ^ of 
the Company, were sent with an experimental cargo to Basrah. They 

* The names and dates of the Pastas of Baghdad daring this period will be found 
i^ Niehrdir’s Tayagt en J^rahie^ Yolume II, page 252. 
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arrived there on the 31st of May and obtained a license from the 
Pasha to land their goods ; but the market had been recently glutted by 
the arrival of a Portuguese trading fleet from Masqat^ and they only 
realised Es. 30^000 by their sales. Political disturbances in ^Iraq in 1641 
seem to have delayed further action ; but by 1643 an English Factory had 
come into existence at Basrah on a provisional footings and the returns 
were so satisfactory that it was decided to make it permanent. Dutch 
competition had not as yet penetrated to Basrah ; and there it was 
found possible to exchange English luxuries^ which were appreciated by 
the wealthier natives^ for goods saleable in England. 

In June 1645 the property of the East India Company at Bandar 1645 — 48 # 
^ Abbas was temporarily transferred to Basrah during a crisis between 
the Persians and the Dutch^ but the Dutch had now found their way 
into the Basrah market. In 1643-46 the representatives of the Company 
at Basrah were Thomas Cogan and William Weale. The trade of the 
English in ''Iraq was temporarily ruined in 1645 by the arrival of a 
Dutch fleet at Basrah ; and in 1647-48 the Company's business between 
India and Basrah continued unprofitable owing to the keen rivaky of 
the Dutch. 


MUHAMMAD IV. 

1648—87. 

Ibrahim was followed in the Sultanate of Turkey by Muhammad IV^ 
who reigned from 1648 to 1687. 


Internal affairs, 1648—87. 

Almost all that we know of the internal state of ^Iraq during the reign Baghdsd in 
of Muhammad IV we owe to the traveller Tavernier^ who visited 
Baghdad and journeyed down the Tigris to Basrah in the year 1642. 

Tavernier found Baghdad under the government of a Pasha ; and its 
importance was at this time still largely military. The city wall was 
of hrick^ and on the bastions were mounted about 60 guns^ none of 
which^ however^ could throw a shot of more than five or six pounds 
weight ; the moat was wide and live or six fathoms deep ; and the 
citadel^ mountin^g 150 guns, mostly without^ carriages, occupied the 
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after 1652. 


same site as at the present day^ near to the Mu^adhdham gate. The 
garrison as Baghdad amounted to about 5^000 men^ including 300 
Janissaries^ some cavalry^ and about 60 artillerists^ — the last under the 
command of Signor Michael^ a European who had taken part in the 
siege of 1638 on the side of the Turks. The trade of the city^ though 
considerable, was less than it had been under the Persians ; this was 
attributed to the slaughter by the Turks, at the capture of the place, 
of many of the richest merchants ; and from Tavernier’s remarks it 
may be inferred that Baghdad was in 1652 to a great extent depopula- 
ted. The majority of the inhabitants were Shi’ahs, but they were 
obliged to behave with civility towards Sunnis and the followers of 
other religions. On the Tigris below Baghdad taxes on bufEaloes and 
other animals were collected by the . Turkish officials as at the present 
time. 

The ruler of Basrah in 1652 was Husain Pasha, a son of ^Ali Pasha 
and grandson of Afrasiyab Pasha ; this ruler, like his two predecessors, 
considered himself virtually independent of the Porte. Since his 
accession to power he had strengthened Qurnah, of which his son was 
governor, with a second wall ; his fort there was well provided with 
artillery, and at Qurnah all vessels proceeding down the river were 
examined and supplied with passes showing the amount of customs duty 
to which they were liable and which they must pay at Basrah. At 
Basrah the police arrangements were admirable, and the port was 
frequented by many foreigners including the Dutch, who came ammally 
bringing spices, the English, who dealt in pepper and to a less extent in 
cloves, and Indians who imported calico, indigo and miscellaneous goods 3 
there were also many traders from other parts of the Turkish Empire. The 
principal source of the Pasha’s wealth was a tax upon date palms ; but 
he also derived considerable profit from coining his own money ; and 
customs duty was collected at Basrah at a rate nominally of five per cent., 
but in practice of four only. There were no longer any Portuguese 
friars at Basrah ; but Carmelites, at this time Italians, still 
remained. 

The policy of Husain Pasha was liberal, especially towards Christians, 
and brought him wealth ; he extended the town wall of Basrah to the 
bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab and built a fortified residence in the suburb 
now known as Manawi ; and at last he so far presumed upon the prosper- 
ity of his affairs as to commit aggressions on the Baghdad Pashaliq and 
to annex some of its villages. He was successful in repelling a force 
which the Turks then despatched against him from Baghdad j but a young 
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relation, whom he sent to Constantinople to negotiate on his behalf, 
played him false and returned with troops and an authority from the 
Sultan to assume the Government of Basrah himself. A contest ensued 
of which the result was unfavourable to Husain Pasha and obliged him to 
retire to Persia, and Basrah and its dependencies came under the power 
of his rival. This revolution, which seems to have had the effect of 
restoring direct Turkish control over Basrah and the surrounding dis^ 
tricts, took place in or about the year 1669.'^ 


English relations, 1648— 87* 


English relations with Traq, during the period now under considera- 
tion, depended solely on the commercial connection of the East India 
Company with Basrah. 

The experimental Factory established at Basrah about 1648, though 
it is not mentioned by Tavernier who visited the place in 165^, 
apparently continued to exist until 1657, in which year the Pasha of 
Basrah, in consequence of a rumour propagated by the Merchant 
i^dventurers that the East India Company was about to be dissolved, 
seized upon the premises and goods of the Company. A Mr, Bell had 
visited Basrah in that year with one of the Gompany'^s vessels, but he had 
only succeeded in obtaining freight to the amount of Rs. 900 for his 
reijurn voyage. 

In April 1661 Messrs. George Cranmer and Robert Sainthill were 
sent from Surat to Basrah in the Amerita frigate with a cargo 
of Surat and other cloth, pepper, cassia lignum, rice, etc. They were 
instructed to remind the Pasha of a promise given by him in the previous 
year that he would provide better house than that taken from the 
H enable Company,*^^ and, if their representations on this point failed, 
they were to hire suitable premises on their own account. Freight goods 
were to be landed at once j but goods for sale were to be kept on board ship, 
with a view to avoiding payment of customs, until any doubts that might 
appear as to their profitable disposal had been removed. Mr. Sainthill 
was to return on the Amerita,*'"' which was not to be detained beyond 
ohe 30th of September j but Mr. Cranmer was to remain until the 
amounts due for goods sold had been collected in full. 

*A somewhat difEerent and fuller account of Husain Pasha’s affairs is given by 
Lieutenant A. T. Wilson, in his JPr^cis of the veliUions of the British .Goveynment 
with the Tribes and Shaikhs of *ArMstdn, 1912, page 7, 
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Voyage of 
Megsrs. 
Lambton and 
Bromfield to 
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1676. 


The Capitula- 
tions, 1661— 
76. 


In 1662 the Predency o£ Surat ordered the ship Seaflower to be 
despatched to Basrah, with a cargo in charge o£ Messrs. Ralph Lambton 
and Henry Bromfield. 

In April 1676 the Surat Presidency appointed Mr. James Adames to 
the second place on their establishment in Persia and sent him to the 
Gulf in the Revenge/-* with orders first to deliver some freight goods 
shipped for Basrah and then to return to Bandar ^Abbas and assume his 
appointment. 

The celebrated Capitulations* with Turkey, a set of articles defining 
generally the rights of English subjects in the Turkish Empire and 
restricting the customs duty exigible from the English to 3 per cent., 
were concluded by Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary from the King of England to the Porte, in 1661 ; and in 1675 they 
were amended and amplified through Sir J ohn Finch, another English 
Ambassador. 


The French in Turkish ’Iraq, 1648—87. 

In 1679 Louis XI V of France by a decree appointed the Superior 
of the Carmelites at Basrah to be, ex-officio^ French Consul at that 
place, irrespective of his personal nationality. 


SULAIMAN II, AHMAD II, MUSTAFA II and AHMAD III, 

1687-1730. 

The reigns of the next four Sultans of Turkey, Sulaiman II 
(1687— 9 Ij, Ahmad II (1691—95), Mustafa II (1695—1703) and Ahmad 
III (1703-30), were not distinguished by any very remarkable events in 
the region of the Persian Gulf. The general course of Turco-Persian 
relations after the Afghan occupation of Persia in 1722 is described 
in the chapter on the general history of the Gulf, from which it 
will be seen that the Turks obtained possession of a large part of north- 
western Persia and were at first inclined to enter on a partition of the 
country with the Russians and a representative of the late Safavi Persian 
dynasty, but that they afterwards came to an understanding with the 
Afghans, and that they finally began to retire from Persia before Nadir 
Shah. 

* The text of the Capitolatioue, as fioally confirmed (with alterations) by the Treaty 
of Peace concluded at the Dardanelles in 1809, will be found in Aitchison's Treaties . 
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Internal affairs, 1687—1730* 


The slightness of the English official relations with Basrah during the 
period and the general absence of accounts by private travellers leave us in 
almost complete ignorance of the state of ^Iraq between 16S7 and 1730.* 

During a series of years^ ending in 1691^ Basrah appears to have been 
occupied by the Persians ; this occupation must apparently have beo-nn 
during the period last described (1648 — 87)^ and it may have been a con- 
sequence of the retirement to Persia of Husain Pasha^ the rightful 
governor^ on his expulsion from Basrah^ as alread}" related^ by a younger 
relation. No facts concerning the Persian administration of Basrah are 
on record, but it is stated to have been favourable to trade. In 1691 
the Persians withdrew from Basrah in consequence, it would seem, of a 
severe epidemic of plague; and thereafter the town remained in a 
politically derelict condition and partly deserted by the inhabitants until 
1695, when the Ottoman Government resumed possession. 

In 170^, when a certain Hasan Pasha was appointed for the second 
time governor of Baghdad, the province of Hraq and its dependencies was 
in a miserable state of disorganisation. The Janissaries were masters of 
the city of Baghdad, and the Arabs held the surrounding country ; security 
of trade did not exist ; and most of the local merchants had migrated 
to Isfahan, The neighbouring district of iim’distan was ruled by an 
independent Pasha of the first class ; the governor of Mardm was appointed 
direct from Constantinople ; and even Basrah was a Pashaliq altogether 
separate from that of Baghdad. Hasan Pasha, who must have been a 
man of strong character and who derived additional prestige from his 
ability to intervene with advantage to Turkey in the distracted affairs 
of Persia, succeeded in the course of his rule of 21 years in remedying 
these evils. In the Baghdad Pashaliq he broke the power of the 
Janissaries and the Arabs, re-establishing security of life and property; 
he obtained the addition of Mardin to his own territories ; and, by 
persistently creating difficulties for the Pashas sent from Constantinople 
to take charge of Basrah, he in the end secured that government for his 
own son Ahmad. On his death, in 1723, he was succeeded by Ahmad, 
who so recommended himself to the Porte by his conduct in Persian 

* Hamilton [vide his Account, Yolame I, pages 75 to 88) appears to be the only 
contemporaneous authority havini? local kno-wledge. A list of the Pashas of Baghdad 
is given, however, by Niebuhr in his Yoi}age en Arahiet Yolume II, pages 352-3. 
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affairs that he was permitted to retain Baghdad^ Basrah and Mardin 
as a single charge. 

It seems probable, from the maladministration which prevailed at 
the time of Captain Hamilton's acquaintance with Basrah, viz,^ about 
1721, that the place had then only recently come under the strong 
rule of Hasan Pasha through his son Ahmad. Large Janissary forces 
were maintained at Qurnah and at Basrah, the garrison of the former 
being much stronger than that of the latter places and 8 or 10 armed 
galleys were maintained at Qurnah, as against only 5 at Basrah. 
The officers of the galleys, under a Captain Pasha or Commodore 
of their own, were at this time independent of the ordinary civil 
authorities; and in 1721, in a rebellion of the civil population against 
the governor of Basrah, by whose exactions they were being ruined, 
the Mufti of Basrah and the Turkish naval officers ranged themselves 
on the side of the rebels and formed a camp on the Shatt- 
al-^Arab, apparently at or near Manawi ; and eventually the civil 
governor, though no fighting took place, was obliged to come 
to terms with them and to put to death one of his own minions, a 
notorious blaickmailer and extortioner. Official robbery was now the rule ; 
the native merchants looked back with regret to the days of the Persian 
occupation ; and even Euro])eans were not exempt from annoyance, for in 
1721, Captain Hamilton himself was compelled by the Pasha to part with 
a quantity of pepper, which he had brought for sale, at a price below that 
which had been offered him by merchants. Troubles between the Turks 
and the Arabs, due to the rigorous collection of taxes by the former, appear 
to have been not infrequent. Captain Hamilton gives minute details 
of a case in which a party of Janissaries, sent to exact revenue, were 
destroyed to the last man by the Arabs whom they had gone to 
coerce; he describes the affair as having occurred at Qubban ; but, from 
his account, ''Abbadan Island seems more likely to have been the scene 
of the tragedy.* 

At the end of 1727 one Muhammad Pasha was appointed, presum- 
ably by Ahmad Pasha of Baghdad, to the Government of Basrah. 


English relations, l687~l*?30, 

^ Luring the first part of the half century with which we are now 
concerned^ the English trade with Basrah must have been carried on from 

• Eren this ' supposition is not free from difficulties, created perh^vps by some 
change in the course of the Bhatt-ah’ Arab. 
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Surat or Bandar ^Abbas, for the East India Company's records; though 
they contain numerous references to Bassorah ships,'^'' do not mention 
any Basrah Factory. Captain Hamilton's dealings in pepper and the 
ill-treatment which he received at Basrah in 17 '21 have already been 
noticed above. 

About 1723; or perhaps earlier, a permanent Factory was evidently Establish- 
established at Basrah. In April 1724?, the President and Council permaLnt 
at Bombay held a consultation on the state of the Company's affairs 
at Basrah, and it was remarked that there is nothing yet done for about 1723. 
the advantage of our hon^ble employers^ more than a promise obtained 
from the Bashaw that we shall pay but three per cent, duties'^ on the 
broadcloth, none of which being disposed of at the time Mr. Houssay 
despatched those advices ; the prospect he gives us of selling it seems 
rather an amusement than any real application to serve his employers, 
while he continues so much involved in private trade. As the said 
Mr. Houssay had carried with him to Basrah the greater part of 
the effects of a deceased Factor at Bandar ^Abbas and had given 
no account of the same, and as it was rumoured that he intended to depart 
thence direct to Europe without either being granted leave or returning 
to head-quarters as required by the Company’s rules, it was decided to 
recall him to Bandar ^Abbas ; but, in order that Basrah might not be left 
unoccupied, the Agent in Persia was directed to proceed thither himself, 
or, if he could not go, to send a Mr. E. Edlyne in his stead. At the same 
meeting a notification was drawn up, to be published at Basrah, requir- 
^^ing all the subjects of Great Britain trading under the Honourable Com- 
pany^s protection to be conformable to the rules of the factory, and 
positively forbidding them to treat with the Government in any matters 
relating to their trade but through the factory." 

In 1727-28, Mr. French being then the Company^’s representative at Di^cuHies 
Basrah, several difficulties with the local government arose ; but they were with tbe local 
all, in the end, satisfactorily adjusted. In 1727 the Pasha suddenly 
demanded a poll tax of five Qurush per head on account of the Persian 1727-28. 
servants employed by Europeans at Basrah. The Dutch evaded the 
requisition by discharging their servants ; but Mr. French positively 

^ This, as we have seen, was the maximum fixed by the Capitulations, but it is 
probable that at this time the Pasha of Basrah did not readily acquiesce in any 
limitations imposed on him by the Government at Constantinople ; moreover, as 
will appear further on, neither the Pasha himself nor the Company’s representative 
at Basrah had a copy of the Capitulations. In 1702, when Sir N. Waite of the 
Bnglih or New East India Company sent agents to Basrah to make 'enquiries, they 
reported that castoms would be payable at the rate of eight pet cent. 
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refused to comply^ pleading and insisting that^ by the phirmaund 
granted to the English^,* they were exempted from such impositions^ oifer- 
ing to deliver up the same again if it was not intended to be conformed 
tOj which at last had the desired effect/^ Soon after this^ having been 
badgered for a present by the Pasha-’s Kehiyah or deputy^ Mr. Prench^ on 
the arrival of the Company's ship Britannia/-' purposely did not hoist the 
English flag as usual. The Pasha then gave him fresh assurances of 
friendship and protection, and, when this had been done, a reconciliation 
took place, after which relations continued on a better footing for a 
time. In 1728 the Company's representative at Basrah received from 
Constantinople, apparently through the British Embassy there, an order 
of the Sultan of Turkey directing the Pasha of Basrah to comply 
with the terms stipulated with that Government on Mr. Houssay's first 
arrival,^ ^ from which it would appear that the opening of the Factory at 
Basrah about 172S had been preceded by some agreement with the local 
authorities ; but this order was not immediately serviceable to its 
full extent, for it referred to the Capitulations, of which neither the 
Pasha nor Mr. French had a copy ; and Mr. French was obliged again to 
refer to the Ambassador. In August 1728 another difficulty arose from 
the arrest by the Turks of Mr. French^'s Linguist, whom they put in irons 
for having presumed to administer the estate of a deceased Armenian 
without an order from the Qadhi. Mr, French, with the rest of the 
English at Basrah, immediately retired on board the Britannia,*'*' and 
the affair ended much to his advantage ; for the Pasha, or perhaps the 
Captain Pasha, t in the end gave him assurances of all the favour and 
protection he could desire, and a phirmaund, that in case any of our 
servants for the future commit any crimes we shall have the liberty of 
punishing them ourselves, and when any disputes shall arise about debts 
or contracts with the country people the Cauzy shall examine the affair 
^‘'in the presence of our Resident, and in case he (the Resident) shall think 
“ the sentence not equitable it shall not bind till the Bashaw, upon a fair 
hearing, confirms it.-'*' At the time when these difliculties were in course 
of settlement the Company had various claims against the Pasha on 
account of exactions, but it does not appear that they were ever success* 
fully enforced. The attitude of the Pasha, however, was after this much 
more favourable to the Factory, 


*The reference must be to some written guarantee of 
last footnote 

fThia term is explained further on, see page 1214 , 


the local government. See 
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The Company's goods at Basrah seem to have consisted at this time 
chiefly of broadcloth, perfects/'’* long ells and other kinds of cloth ; 
but iron also was imported, apparently for the markets of Hawizeh and 
Shushtar. From October to December was the best time to obtain 
freights for India, for the boats from Baghdad and the caravans from 
Aleppo ordinarily reached Basrah in those months. 

The amount recovered at Basrah between the 31st of July 1727 and 
the 1st of January 1728 as consulage due to the Company amounted 
to 26,904 Mahmudis and 19 Qurush. This consulage was a duty 
recoverable by English Ambassadors and Consuls on goods carried in 
English ships, and was recognised by the 85th Article of the Capitula- 
tions j and, from its being collected at Basrah by the Company's 
representative, it appears that he must have been invested with consular 
status. t The rate of consula at this time is not stated, 


MAHMUD L 
1730-54 


Relations of Turkish ^Iraq with Persia, 1730-54. 

As explained in the chapter on the general history of the Gulf, war 
prevailed, at the accession of the Sultan Mahmud I in 1730, between 
Turkey and Persia; and it continued, with varying fortune and an 
interval of peace after 1736, until 1744. The principal events of this 
contest were, in ^ Iraq, the operations of Nadir Shah against Baghdad 
in 1733 and two attempts by the Persians to capture Basrah, of which 
the second was made in 1748. 

In 1733J Nadir Shah, who had recently become regent of Persia on the 
deposition of Shah 'Fahmasb, invaded Turkish ‘’Iraq and laid siege to 
Baghdad, of which Ahmad Pasha, the able and energetic son of Hasan 

* Quaere, “perpets.*’ 

t It was apparently in the power of the English Ambassador at this time to appoint 
a Consul anywhere in the Turkish Empire — see Article 14 of the Capitulations in their 
original form, as given in the Precis containing Information in regard to the first 
Connection of the Honourahle Past India Company with Turkish Arabia, 1874, 
Appendix A — hut, from the circumstances in which a "Conaulary Birat for Basrah 
was obtained in 1764, (vide page 1223 post) it wonldseem that until that year the con- 
sular character of the Company’s representative there had not been formally admitted 
by the Porte. 

X According to Niebnhr, Nadir’s siege of Baghdad lasted eight months, and in that 
c?|,se it must have begun in December 1732. 
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Pasha, was still governor ; but his principal opponent was an ex- Vazir of the 
Turkish Empire, named Topal ^Othman or 'Othman the Lame, who had 
been specially sent from Constantinople to command the Sultanas 
forces against the Persians. This ^Othman has been described as a man 
justly celebrated by Christian as well as Mahomedan writers, ... and who 
was not only skilful, sage, and valiant, but who gave proofs of a noble 
spirit of generosity and gratitude, such as does honour to human 
nature. Nadir Shah, leaving a considerable force in the trenches 
before Baghdad, advanced with his main body against T5pal '^Othiuan, 
who was encamped near Samarrah on the Tigris j and in that vicinity, on 
or about the 18th of July 1733, was fought one of the bloodiest engage- 
ments that ever took place between Turks and Persians. It resulted after 
a furious combat lasting eight hours, in the complete overthrow and 
rout of Nadir Shah'^s army, which was not rallied until it reached 
Hamadan ; and Ahmad Pasha, on receiving news of the Turkish victory, 
sallied out against the Persian division investing Baghdad and drove them 
ofE with great slaughter, few of them, it was said, regaining Persia iu 
safety, except a party commanded by Mahmud Khan, Baluch. Within 
three months Nadir Shah, whom this disaster had not dispirited, invaded 
Tirrkish territory with a fresh army ; a battle followed, in which the 
Persians were victorious ; and Topal ''Othman himself who was infirm 
and generally rode in a litter, was among the slain. His head was 
brought to Nadir Shah, who caused it to be sent with all honour to 
' the Turkish camp. 

Great offence was given to NMir Shah by the action of the British at 
Basrah in helping, or preparing to help, the Turks in the defence of that 
place against a Persian force, apparently in 1735, What actually 
occurred is not known; but the circumstances provoked a demand by Nadir 
Shah that the British should expiate their fault by rendering him assistance 
against Basrah, and in connection therewith it is remarked in a Bombay 
Presidency Diary, under the date 22nd October 1735, that ^Hhe unlucky 

affair at Basrah (of which the private traders only reaped the 
‘^advantage) first gave rise to these troubles.'’^ The authorities at Bombay, 
however, doubtful as to the manner in which a loan of vessels by 
themselves to the Persians might be regarded in Europe and fearing that 
it might excite the Turks to take extreme measures against the British at 
Basrah, strictly enjoined the Agent at Bandar “’Abbas not to place any of 
their ships temporarily at the disposal of the Persians ; but they authorised 
him, in case their interests in Persia could not be secured by any other 
means, to resort to the safer expedient of sale, and two ships were eventually 
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transfen’ed in this manner. In 1736 a peace between the Persians 
and the Torks removed for a time the prospect of further collisions. 

In 1741 signs of renewed actmty in the direction of Basrah were i74 

given by the Persians, who were said to be building boat-bridges at 
Hawizeh; and on the aSth of August 1748 they laid siege to the town 
with a force estimated at 12,000 men. Mi‘. Dorrill, the British Resident, 
found himself in a difficult position : he had done what he could to avoid 
complications by preventing British vessels from remaining at the port, 
and he had even sent away a small brigantine of his own ; but the crew of 
the latter, who were Arabs, had compelled the master to bring her back to 
Basrah. Mr. Dorrill, having firmly refused to lend his vessel to the local 
authorities, was arrested by their orders and kept as a prisoner for two 
days in a tent upon the town w^all, when he submitted, fearing worse 
evils ; but in the meanwhile he had caused the brigantine to be damaged 
and practically scuttled, and the Turks, on becoming awai-e of this, 
released him and dropped the matter. By Nadir- Shah's orders the siege 
was discontinued on the 27th of November, and the Persian troops marched 
away with their artillery on the 5th of December. The Persians, during 
the siege, destroyed the buildings over the tombs of Zubaii and Talhah 
at Old Basrah, as having been erected in honour of rebels against 'Ali ; 
but the shrines were rebuilt by the inhabitants soon after their departure. 

No further hostilities between the Persians and the Turks took place 1746 . 
in Traq during the reign of Mahmud I ; and in 1746 the boundary of the 
two Empires was re-established by a Treaty, in accordance with the old 
arrangement between the Turkish Sultan Murad IV and his Persian 
contemporary in 1639, on a line which towards its southern extremity 
divided KhQzistan (or ’Ar-abistan) from Traq-i-'Arabi ; but this line itself 
was not defined. The Treaty also disposed of all other important questions 
pending between Turkey and Persia. 


Internal affairs of Turkish ’Iraq, 1730—54. 

During the reign of Mahmud I, Baghdad and Basrah with their 
dependencies continued to form one Pashaliq, and the Pasha, who resided 
at Baghdad, was generally represented at Basrah by a Mutasallim or 
governor of his own appointment. At times, if not always, there was 
also a Captain Pasha* at Basrah. 

* See page 1214 ^ost. 
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of Ahmad 
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Ahmad Pasha, as we have seen, still ruled Baghdad when it was 
attacked by the Persians in 1733. He was temporarily removed by the 
Sultan, accepting his dismissal with a good grace, about 1734 j but his 
successors were unable to maintain order, and about 1736 he was reinsta- 
ted. In 1741 the Porte proposed to take Basrah from Ahmad Pasha 
and give it to a certain Husain Pasha ; but they were unable, apparently, 
to give effect to their intentions. The Persian attack on Basrah in 1743 
was said to have been promoted by Ahmad Pasha for the purpose of 
enhancing his own importance, or of preventing his own removal from 
ofEce for a second time ; it became the means of procnring him money, 
guns, and other supplies from the Porte ; and after its failure he remained 
in undisturbed enjoyment of power until his death, which occurred from 
natural causes in 1747 or 1748, in the course of a campaign against the 
Kurds. Ahmad Pasha was a skilful horseman, and his principal recreation 
was hunting lions, which he more than once killed single-handed, armed 
only with a spear. 

In 1741 Ahmad Pasha severely chastised the Bedouins, who had 
rebelled, and it was anticipated that they would give no more trouble 
for some years; hut in 1746 the Arabs near Basrah created dis- 
turbances, and a force was sent against them from Baghdad mider the 
Pasha s Kehiyah or deputy. The Kehiyah was anxious to visit Basrah itself, 
but he was prevented by the Pasha and had to content himself with 
sending for some of the principal inhabitants, from whom he extorted 
large presents. In the spring of 1747 a new Mutasallim was sent by 
Ahmad Pasha to Basrah with orders for a reassessment of the date groves, 
" in order to oppress the Arabs in their tax, whereupon — so wrote 
Mr. Grendon, the British Resident at Basrah — ^'thinking themselves 
already too highly imposed upon, the tribe called Monteficks are rebelled, 
and to secure themselves and to (cause) the Turks all the detriment 
in their power, they have opened the banks of the river which has laid 
the desert quite under water, to the very walls at Basrah ; this accident 
‘^has put the inhabitants into the greatest consternation, being now 
apprehensive lest the disagreeable stench arising from it should cause 
a pestilential fever. In June the inundation became so serious that 
three bastions of the Basrah town wall collapsed, and the whole of 
the inhabitants were placed on corvee for three days to repair the tottering 
ramparts. Shaikh Sa^dun, the chief of the Muntafik was twice captured 
by the forces of Ahmad Pasha, and on the second occasion was put to 
death by Sulaiman, the Pasha^s Kehiyah ; and this measure, followed by 
the treacherous execution of 15 or ^0 leading men among the Muntafik 
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who came one day to visit Sulaiman, reduced the tribe to a state of 
impotence from which it did not recover for many years. The Bani 
Lam also, upon the Tigris, were severely crippled by a sudden raid which 
Ahmad made upon them. 

Ahmad Pasha left no male heir ; but his Kehiyah Sulaiman Pasha, to 
whom, though originally a Georgian slave, he had given his eldest 
daughter '^Adilah Khatun, a haughty and ambitious lady, in marriage, 
was considered to represent the family after his death and to be the 
natural successor to the Pashaliq. The Porte, however, had other views, 
and while they made Basrah a separate Pashaliq and ultimately gave it 
as a solatium to Sulaiman Pasha, they attempted to establish their own 
immediate authority at Baghdad by sending three or fom^ Pashas in 
succession from Constantinople ; but all of these were unsuccessful in 
coping with the unruly Arab tribes of the country. The first of the 
intruding Pashas of Baghdad was Cour Vazier/^ who, as he was bom- 
barded in his Sarai and expelled by the J anissaries before the 1 3th of March 
1748, may have been merely some local official ; and his place was taken 
by Haji Ahmad Pasha, who had been originally destined for Basrah and 
who had already appointed the Captain Pasha there to act for him until his 
arrival. Early in 1749 Sulaiman Pasha, who had meanwhile been nomina- 
ted Pasha of Basrah, advanced up the Euphrates by Saniawahand Diwtol- 
yah to the neighbourhood of Hillah. He was accompanied at the outset 
by his personal guard only ; but ^Ali Agha, the governor of Diwaniyah, 
secretly espoused his cause and at once left for Baghdad to seduce the 
troops of the governing Pasha — now apparently Tiryaki Haji Muhammad, 
an ex-Wazir — from their allegiance. This he did with such success that, 
when the two Pashas encountered near Hillah, the Baghdad Pasha, though 
his force consisted of 14,000 men as against 800 with Sulaiman, was 
obliged to fly; and before the end of the year Sulaiman Pasha was 
recognised by the Porte as ruler of all the provinces that had been held 
by Ahmad Pasha. 

On the ^ 2nd of February 1750 Sulaiman Pasha'^s Mutasallim arrived 
at Basrah and received charge of the place from a Captain Pasha who 
had been acting as governor ; the latter was evidently expected to resist 
displacement, but instead he retired quietly to Manawi. A visit from 
Sulaiman Pasha in person was anticipated at this time, when it is very 
certain numbers of worthless beads will be chopped but it appears 
that be djd not come ; and the Captain Pasha may even have escaped the 
fate that was predicted for him on account of his having insulted the 
family of Sulaiman during the latter^s absence on his campaign against 
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Baghdad. In 1753 the effects of Sulaiman Pasha^s administration began 
to be perceptible in the greater security which prevailed around Basrah, 
and the British Resident was able to report i For some time past this 
country has been in perfect tranquillity ; the Arabs kept under due 
restraint ; grain of all kinds been very cheap ; the merchants of the 
city unmolested, and the place in general in a more quiet state than for 
mapy years before.-^*^ 


British, political and general relations with Turkish ^Ixaq, 1730—54. 


British political relations with Turkish Traq still consisted solely in 
the dealings of the East India Company's servants with the local 
government. 


Difficulties at Reference has already been made to the difficulties in which the British 
were involved at Basrah, about 1735, in consequence of hostilities there 
between the Persians and the Turks, and to the concessions which it was 
found necessary to make in the matter to Nadir Shah ; but the British 
Resident at Basrah was not withdrawn, as had at one time been 
intended, for the purpose of convincing the Persians that the British had 
no leaning towards the Turks ; and the Argent at Bandar ^Abbas, who 
had been invested at the end of 1735 with discretion to prevent ships 
under the Company's protection from visiting Basrah, found no occasion 
to exercise his powers. 


In March 1726 Mr. French, the British Resident, had lately returned 
to Basrah from Baghdad j the object of his journey to the capital, which 
seems to have been undertaken on his own responsibility, was to obtain 
redress from the Pasha for misbehaviour on the part of the Mutasallim 
of Basrah ] and in this he was entirely successful. 

tbeTss^flta^t Assistant to the Resident at Basrah, was 

tothe^Res^i. Whitwell, the Resident, to wait on Ahmad Pasha at Baghdad 

with a present and solicit his aid in recovering debts due, especially from 
* * ^ ^ • Bedouins, to the estate of Mr. French, who had died in the preceding 

year. Mr. Dorrill had visited Baghdad in 1787 also. After 30,000 
Telotas ’’ * had been recovered in barley, dates and wheat, the Pasha 
recalled the Agha whom he had sent to Basrah to manage the business ; 
and, as it was seen that nothing further could be expected without more 
payments, Mr. Dorrill was ordered to return to Basrah. The cost of 
Mr. BorrilFs mission was charged to Mr, Frenches estate, of which 
30,000 Telotas remained unrecovered. 


Resident’s 
journey to 

1735-86, 


* The value of this coin is not stated. 
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The siege of Basrah by the Persians in 1743 led, as we had already 
seen, to a serious affront to Mr. Dorrill, the Resident ; and the general 
behaviour of the Mutasallim and the other officials towards him, as also 
their demands for loans, had become so outrageous that in 1744 he 
proposed, if Ahmad Pasha neglected his complaints, to retire on board 
ship and, if his grievances still remained unredressed, to leave Basrah. 
The authorities at Bombay, however, advised him to remain, provided he 
could do so by “ submitting only to a small expense,^ ^ and matters seem 
to have been temporarily adjusted. In 1745 there was fresh trouble 
between the Resident and the Mutasallim, arising partly out of 
Mr. FrencVs estate against which claims amounting to 166,005 
Mahmudis had been brought by native creditors, and Mr. Dorriil had 
prepared to retire to Bushehr • but the Turks seized goods belonging to 
some of the Company's Bombay servants and shipped them for Baghdad, 
obliging him instead to repair in haste to the capital,' where the creditors 
resided. On this occasion the Resident was well received by Ahmad 
Pasha, who removed the Mutasallim of Basrah, replacing him by Yahya 
Agha, a former satisfactory governor, and caused the property of some 
members of the Mutasallim^s council to be sequestrated. 

In 1747, in consequence of the inundation deliberately caused in 
that year by Arab rebels against the Pasha^s authority and of the pesti- 
lence by which he apprehended that it would be followed, Mr. Grendon, 
the Resident at Basrah, sought permission to withdraw for a time to 
Baghdad, Kharag, Rig or Bushehr ; but his request was refused by the 
Agent and Council at Bandar ^ Abbas. 

In June 1748 Mr. Grendon, who appears not to have liked Basrah, 
suddenly made over charge of the Residency to Mr. Pompet, Writer, 
and left for Bombay on private affairs, wi^fchout first obtaining permission 
from his superiors. The Agent and Council at Bandar ^Abbas animad- 
verted severely on his conduct, and they considered it to be the more 
reprehensible because Husain Pasha, a new Mutasallim, who was one of 
the debtors to Mr. Prench'^s estate, had arrived at the time of his departure 
within a few days^ march of Basrah. 

In April 1749, Sulaiman Pasha having marched from Basrah to 
attack the Pasha of Baghad, his Kehiyah, whom he had left behind, 
demanded a loan from the Resident in addition to one already given. 
The Resident, however, struck his flag and threatened to leave Basrah, 
whereupon the Kehiyah desisted and sent an influential deputation to beg 
him to stay. 

In 1751 the Mutasallim of Basrah was again guilty of violent 
measure^ and extraordinary behaviour towards the Resident, who 
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complained to Sulaiman Pasha j and the latter administered so very 
effectual a reprimand to his subordinate that the business of the 
British Factory was thereafter carried on without the least hindrance or 
molestation. 

In 175^ the Resident at Basrah was ordered to furnish translations, 
which had been called for by the Presidency of Bombay, of all the 
grants, etc,, under which the British enjoyed privileges in ^Iraq. The 
required documents could not all he obtained at Basrah, and the Fiesident 
accordingly referred to the Ambassador at Constantinople ; but up to 
February 1754 the necessary papers had not been received at Basrah. 

In 1753 Mr. Shaw was appointed Resident at Basrah and received 
some general instructions from the Agent and Council at Bandar '’Abbas 
in -which they remarked : We are likewise to acquaint you that the 
Hon^ble Company will admit of no excuse for lending money to the 
Government, or selling their goods to them, without first receiving the 
amount ; as by this means they are sure to sustain no loss from bad 
debts. 

In July 1754 Sulaiman Pasha of Baghdad, possibly influenced by the 
trouble he was experiencing from the Dutch at K harag, made friendly 
advances to Mr. Shaw, the British Resident at Basrah, and sent him a 
fiine Turkish sabre, with a very noble horse, richly caparisoned with 
gilt furniture, with very extraordinary letters of compliments fi’om the 
Bashaw, his Kia (or First Minister), and Cnzenedar, or Master of the 
Household, and Shahbunder, etc., expressing the particular satisfaction 
they received from the regular decent conduct of our nation at all times 
in the Bashri.w’s Government, and therein expressed their readiness, not 
only to confirm all former grants and favours, hut even to add to them, 
if need were, as they found at all times made so proper a use thereof as 
to render us daily deserving of additional instances of their particular 
affection and esteem.*’^ The R.esident, on receiving these presents and 
compliments at a large assembly in the Sarai, failed not to muster 
all the little rhetoric he was master of and subsequently he asked to be 
allowed to charge the cost of the return presents to the Company 
as it is the custom at a]l other places on such public occasions/' 


Trade, consulage and other dues of the East India Company in 
Turkish Iraq, 1730—54. 


1730 ^ 54 ^^' ^ The official records contain few notices of the East India Company's 
trade at Basrah during this period. In 1783 the markets of Turkish 
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^Iraq were greatly disturbed by the Persian invasion of that year ; but 
about 1737 — 39 the trade of Bandar ^Abbas^ being seriously hampered by 
the Persian campaigns in ^Oman which were being conducted from that 
port^ was largely diverted to Basrah, and the proportion of the 
Company's consulage collected at the two places was reversed. Copper in 
particular, imported into the Gulf in ships from Bengal, now went chiefly 
to Basrah. In 1711 the British woollen trade at Basrah benefited by a 
prohibition which the local authorities had imposed on the passage of 
caravans between Aleppo and that market. In 1752 and 1753 there was 
a great demand for perpets in Turkish ^Iraq. 

The question of the consulage and other dues collected by the Company's 
representative at Basrah is frequently noticed in the correspondence of 
the day. In the sense of the Capitulations all the collections of the 
Company at Basrah were consulage ; but the Company seem to have 
restricted that name to a portion which they allowed their officers to keep 
for themselves and to have styled the rest customs.’’^ 

In 1731 Mr. French, the British Resident, obtained a Farman from the 
Pasha restricting the Customs duty leviable on British goods at Basrah to 
*3 per cent. ; and, as Mr. French had made the disbursements necessary to 
secure this concession from his own private means, while the concession 
was expected to be highly advantageous to trade in general, he was 
authorised to charge the outlay to the Company, together with an hono- 
rarium of 3,000 Qurush for himself. An additional duty, in the shape 
apparently of one per cent, imposed on the Company's own goods and 
an extra one per cent, on the goods of private traders, was at the same 
time laid on all British trade at Basrah ; and it was ordered that this 
arrangement should remain in force until the whole amount, with the 
interest accruing thereon, should have been recovered. 

In 1738 no consulage at all was obtained at Basrah, in consequence of 
a cessation of trade due to the nearness of the Persian armies, 

In 1735, whether before or after the charge created in 1731 had been 
cleared off, an additional duty was again imposed by the Company at 
Basrah in recoupment of the expenses incurred by them in connection with 
the first Persian attempt upon the town. A separate account for the 
fund thus formed was opened under the heading Basrah Troubles. 

Mr. French, the British Resident at Basrah, was awarded 100 
Tumans by the Bombay Presidency in partial repayment of the expenses 
of his journey to Baghdad in 1736 ; and he was directed to charge it to 


Consulage 
and other 
dues. 


1731. 


1733. 

1735. 


1786 . 


* This was the rate fixed by the Capitulations of 1661 but see footnote on page 
1195, ante. 
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1740, 


the head of Basrah Customs^ since the traders in general will find the 
‘‘ benefit of this proceeding. 

In 1740 the debit balance under the Basrah Troubles heading of 
17S5 had been reduced to ^12,167 Shahis^ and it was anticipated that it 
(vould be totally extinguished in the course of the season that had begun. 


Establishments of the East India Company in Turkish ’Iraq, 

1730-54. 


The following interesting list is extant of the Company's staff at 
Basrah as it stood in 1751 : — 


Person’s names and 
employmeatB. 

Time of their 
airiyal ia India. 

At what 
salary. 

Present 

salary 

per 

annnm. 

1 

Ages. 

Titles. 



£ 

£ 



Brabazon Ellis, intended 
for Resident. 

22nd February 
1749. 

5 

1 30 

1 

28 

Junr. 

Merchant. 

Nathaniel Pompet, but 
ordered to move to the 
♦ Residency. 

9th December 
1746. 

5 

16 

26 

Writer. 

John Holmes, Assistant to 
the Resident. 

loth June 

1750. 

5 

150 

36 

Fifth in 
Council. 

Danvers Graves, 

18th May 1719. 

5 

40 

62 

Senr. 

Merchant. 

Francis Wood, Secretary. 

17 th August 
1743. 

5 

15 

22 

Factor. 


At an earlier period however, in 1741, it consisted of only two persons, 
Mr. Thomas Dorrill, Provisional Resident, and Mr. Danvers Graves, 
Assistant to the Resident, whose annual salaries were £30 and £5 respec- 
tively. 

The Company's allowance to the Resident for diet, house-rent and other 
charges, paid apparently in addition to salary, was in 1740 only Ks. 50 a 
month, which did not even cover the single item of house-rent, and the 
Agent and Council at Bandar ^ Abbas recommended that it should be 
increased ; but it was not until 1747 that the Resident was authorised to 
charge his house-rent and the salary of his Linguist to the Company. 


* Probably an error for ** Presidency.*' 
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At this time Basrah was_, as a rulej, a far healthier station than Bandar 
■’Abbas. In the year 1737^ however^ which was a very unhealthy one, 
sickness carried off ‘‘ all the English gentlemen*^ except one Mr. Sterling,'’^ 
Purser of the Poultney^ who prudently sealed up the warehouses ; and 
among the victims was Mr. French, the Resident, who died on the 7th 
of November, No other deaths during this period among the Company’s 
servants at Basrah are recorded. 


The Dutch in Turkish ’Iraq, 1730 — 54. 


The Dutch, during the greater part of the period which we are now examin- 
ing, had a Residency at Basrah ; and from it, at the end of 1747> a gentle- 
man was sent to re-establish a Dutch settlement that had formerly existed 
at Bushehr. "Tn or about 175^, however, calamity overtook the Dutch 
Residency at Basrah, of which the head was then the well-known Baron 
Kniphausen.t The Baron was arrested one day by the Turkish authorities 
on a charge of having had relations with a Muhammadan prostitute, and 
he was not released until he had paid, it was said, a bribe of Rs. 50,000 ; 
and large sums were extorted at the same time from other persons 
belonging to or connected with the Dutch Factory. On his release the 
Baron sailed for Batavia, where he arrived simultaneously with a letter 
containing complaints against him, sent by the Turkish governor of 
Basrah through the Dutch Factory at Bandar '’Abbas ; and, whether at 
or after his departure is uncertain, the Dutch Factory at Basrah was with- 
drawn. Having cleared his character to the satisfaction of the Dutbh 
authorities in the East Indies, Baron Kniphausen, as we have seen else- 
where, returned to the Persian Gulf at the end of 1753 and proceeded to 
settle with a naval and military force on the island of Kharag ; and 
meanwhile the Dutch Ambassador at the Porte had procured a Farman for 
the re-hoisting of the Dutch flag at Basmh. On arrival at Kharag the 
Baron sent to Sulaiman Pasha a letter from the Dutch General in Batavia 
demanding repayment of the sums extoi-ted from the Dutch Company’s 
servants and the reception of Kniphausen himself at Basrah, and threatening 
that, in event of non-compliance, force would be used ; but tbe reply of this 
Pasha seems to have been that he would refund nothing, and that he 
would only admit a Dutch B esident if he were somebody other than 

* Number not stated. 

f The chief authorities on this gentleman’s character and proceeding's are specified in a 
footnote on page 129 anie. 
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Baron Kniphansen and were not imposed by force. It was apparently the 
case that the principal inhabitants of Basrah had very strong objections 
to Baron Kniphansen, and that they threatened to emigrate if he were 
allowed to return. In July 1754^ however, the Baron proceeded to 
blockade the mouth of the Shatt-al-'^Arab, and a little later he detained 
two valuable ships belonging to 1'urkish subjects which happened to 
call at Kharag ; these proceedings quickly brought the Pasha to terms ; 
and by the beginning of 17 55 the money extorted had been reimbursed, 
and the Dutch had obtained leave to remove some goods which they 
had left at Basrah, and to collect debts which were due to them there. 
Subsequently the Dutch were invited — or at least gave out that they 
had been invited — by the Turks to return to Basrah ; but they took no 
steps to avail themselves of the permission. 


The French in Turkish "'Iraq, 1730 — 54. 

The system of French consular representation in Turkish ^Iraq appears 
to have been remodelled about 1740, when a French Consul at 
Baghdad was appointed for the first time in the person of M. Baillet, a 
French Carmelite, who soon afterwards became Latin Bishop of Baghdad. 
About the same time a layman assumed charge of the French Consulate 
at Basrah, which had been held by eleven ecclesiastics between 1679 and 
1739 ; but this first lay Incumbent, a M. de Martainville, died in 1741, 
not long after his appointment. In 1748 the French Consul at Basrah, 
now described as the Resident, having received no pay from Pondichery for 
two years, embarked with the whole of the French Residency establish- 
ment and property on board a Portuguese trading vessel and deiDarted. 
His difficulties may possibly have been occasioned by the war then in 
progress between Britain and France. 


"OTHMAN HI. 
1754—57. 


The short reign of the Turkish Sultan ^Obhman HI is not marked by 
any important event in Turkish '’Iraq. 
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Frencli and British Relations. 


hi the summer of 1755 the French Residency at Basrah was re-oxiened 
by a M. Perdria^ whose transactions the British Resident^ Mr. Shaw, 
was directed to watch very carefully and re]Dort to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company^ for it was imagined that the Frenchman 
had been sent to Basrah ^^at this critical juncture^''' chiefly to forward intelli- 
gence to Europe. This order was sent from Bombay through the Agent 
and Council at Bandar ^Abbas, the Agent being described on this and on 
various later occasions as Agent for all affairs of the British Nation/^ 
a style of address due perhaps to the approach of war^ but one that conti- 
nued in use for a number of years after. 

About the beginning of 1756 Mr. Shaw^ having been insulted and 
tlireatened by a boatman on the Basrah river; applied for redress to the 
Mutasallim ; but that oflScer; instead of complying; incited the j)opulace 
against him; and a riot occurred by which his life was endangered. As 
the Pasha at Baghdad accepted the Mutasallim^s version of the affair; 
by which the whole blame was thrown upon the British Resident; 
Mr. Shaw undertook a jommey to Baghdad; leaving his Assistant; 
Mr. Garden; in charge at Basrah ; he was accompanied by M. Perdria; 
with whom he seems to have been on good terms. At Baghdad; by 
means of a personal interview with Sulaiman Pasha; Mr. Shaw was able 
to secure the removal of the Mutasallim and the punishment of the less 
important offenders ; and the Pasha also granted a Farman in which he 
directed that all possible honour and regard should be paid to the interest 
and credit of the British nation; and declared that the least breach of 
‘Hhat order would be attended with immediate loss of life and estate.'* 
The question of anchorage duties at Basrah; where it had been the custom 
to exact a present of 900 Qurush from every small and one of 1;500 
from every large ship visiting the port, was raised by the two Residents 
during their visit at Baghdad; and Parmans were obtained by them from 
the Pasha abolishing these duties. M. Perdria was imprudent enough to 
give the Pasha a present of 6;000 Clurush on this occasion; and Mr. Shaw 
feared that he would be expected to pay a like amount ; but he proposed 
to decline giving more than 4;000 Qurush and to recover that amount by 
temporarily charging British ships at Basrah the same anchorage dues 
on behalf of the Company as they had been accustomed to pay to the 
Turks. The Government of Bombay were somewhat concerned at the 
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expense to which the Resident had thus committed himself without proper 
authority ; but they agreed that^ provided the terms of the new Farman 
were respected by the Turks and no anchorage dues collected by them^ 
the money spent might be recovered in the manner suggested ; and 
recoveries continued to be made until 1760, when, the whole amount 
having been made good, they ceased. It was hoped that by the removal 
of the anchorage dues ships which had hitherto been accustomed to turn 
back from Bushehr, Bandar Abbas or even Masqat would be induced 
to visit Basrah. 

Trouble appears to have been caused from time to time by gentlemen 
of the Company's Bengal establishment who carried on a trade at Basrah, 
and who sometimes tried to ignore the Resident ; one of the principal 
offenders was a Mr. Baldrick who had business there in 1754. Early in 
1757 the Bombay Presidency, "being sensible of the ill-effects of the 
"Bengal gentlemen endeavouring to evade any dependency on the 
" H enable Company's Resident,*^** empowered that officer to prevent any 
application being made to the Turkish authorities, except through himself. 


MUSTAFA III. 
1T57— 75. 


The history of Turkish Traq during the reign of Mustafa III was 
little affected by events in other parts of the Ottoman Empire, except in 
so far as war with Russia prevented the Sultto of Turkey from enforcing 
his authority over the Pasha of Baghdad. The peaceful relations at last 
established between Turkey and Persia were not disturbed. Mustafa 
died in the last days of 1773* 


Pasliasiof Baghdad from 1757 to 1773. 


During this period the whole of Turkish ^Iraq continued to he governed 
by a Pasha of Baghdad ; and that office was filled by a series bf men 
possessing local influence, with ivhose services the Porte, however much 
they might wish to dO so, found it impossible to dispense. 

Sulaiman Pasha, who had seized the government of Baghdad in 1749 
and \7aiS afterwards confirmed therein by the Porte, retained his position 
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until his death on the 14th of May 1762. More than one attempt was 
made^ probably from Constantinople^ to destroy him by foul means, but 
all were unsuccessful ; and^ so far from his pajdng any substantial tribute 
to the Sultan, he was in most years able and ready to prove that he had 
spent, on behalf of the Turkish Government, more than he had received. 
In the administration of his province he showed great energy, and he 
made himself the terror of the thievish Arab tribes, whom he reduced to 
tolerable order, and who surnamed him Abu LaiP^ on account of his 
nocturnal raids upon them. At Baghdad he was known as Sulaiman 
the Lion/^ In his time the journey between Baghdad and Basrah, 
whether by the Euphrates or by the Tigris, is said to have become safe 
even for travellers unaccompanied by a tribal protector ; and the security 
that prevailed in his dominions, while disturbances were rife in Persia, 
had the effect of drawing a large proportion of the Indian trade, which 
had formerly sought Bandar ^Abbas and Isfahan, to Basrah and Baghdad. 
He was however influenced, to an undue extent, by his wife 'Adilah 
Khatun, who gave audiences, interfered in public business, and even 
instituted an order of merit of her own, of which the badge was a silk 
ribbon worn round the head ; and it was at her instigation that, in 1758, 
he invited Salim, the Kurdish chief on a campaign against whom her 
father Ahmad had expired, to Baghdad and treacherously put him to 
death by strangling. In 1758, at the time of Dr. Ives^ visit to Baghdad, 
Sulaiman Pasha was a childless man over sixty years of age, but addicted 
to unnatural vices. 

On the death of Sulaiman Pasha without children, ^Ali Agha, 
Mutasallim of Basrah, who had formerly been Governor of Diwtoiyah 
and who in that capacity had given Sulaiman Pasha invaluable aid in 
seizing the Pashaliq, contrived, by means of the recommendations of the 
local Baghdad oflScials supplemented by bribes at Constantinople to 
obtain the vacant post for himself. His appointment took place in July 
1762, and the governments of Baghdad and Basrah remained, contrary 
to the general expectation, a combined charge. The first danger with 
which ’Ali Pasha had to cope was a rising of the Janissaries at Baghdad, 
which obliged him temporarily to abandon the city ; but very soon, with 
the help of the country Arabs and of the most influential citizens, who 
were all upon his side, he was able to suppress the revolt and even to 
punish the ringleaders with death. After this he reduced Kurdistan 
to obedience and undertook various expeditions, which are noticed further 
. on, against Arab tribes of the province ; but, of these lafit, one against 
the Khaza^il ended disastrously. His fall, however, which occurred in 


*Ali PEsba* 
1762—64. 
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1764, is believed to have been due chiefly to the intrigues of 'Adilah 
Khatun, in whose father household he had been brought up, but whom 
he had rigorously excluded from power and whom he was suspected of a 
design to remove from Baghdad. ^Ali Pasha, who was of humble paren- 
tage, happened to^be a Persian by race ; and this fact invested with some 
plausibility the assertions of his enemies that he was a ShPah in disguise, 
prepared to hand over the country to the Shah of Persia, — a notion 
which to many minds was confirmed by his successes against the Sunni 
Janissaries and Kurds and his failure against the Shi'^ah Khaza^il. 
^Adilah Khatun at last succeeded in persuading some of the principal 
officials, who had hitherto been among '’Ali^s sincere supporters, to believe 
that he intended to put them to death, and to consult their own safety by 
raising an insurrection against him ; and this they did so suddenly and 
so successfully that he was obliged to hide himself, as best he could, in 
the city of Baghdad. A few days later he was arrested in female attire 
while attempting to escape to the country, brought back to the Sarai, and 
executed. 

^Ali was succeeded as Pasha of Baghdad by ^Umr, the second husband 
of a younger sister of ^ Adilah Khatun, whose first husband that masterful 
woman had induced Sulaiman Pasha, on false evidence, to put to death* 
^Umr Pasha was regarded as a man of mediocre ability, and his elevation 
to the Pashaliq cannot have been agreeable to ^Adilah Khatun ; but his 
name was proposed by a council of the chief oflScials at Baghdad and was 
accepted by the Porte. 


Mutasallims of Basrah, from 1757 to 1773. 

Basrah, with the districts dependent on it, was administered, as it 
had been since about 1720, by Mutasallims or Deputy- Governors whom 
the Pashas of Baghdad appointed and removed at will. 

^Ali Agha, afterwards Pasha of Baghdad, appears to have been 
Deputy-Governor of Basrah in 1761, in which year he commanded an 
expedition against the Ka^ab tribe. 

In the summer of 1764 the Mutasallim of Basrah was one Mahmud, 
who had the reputation of being a good soldier, and who, it was thought, 
might have become a candidate for the Pashaliq, had he been present at 
Baghdad at the time of "^Ali Pasha*' s death. 

Mahmud appears to have been succeeded by Sulaiman Agha, a 
Georgian, who was destined to play a long and important part in the 
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history of Turkish "Iraq and to rise eventually to the governorship of 
Pashaliq, Sulaiman, during his first term of office at Basrah^ ruled with 
moderation and distinguished himself by his freedom from rapacity ; but he 
iDcurred the jealousy of Isma"llj the Kehiyah of the Baghdad Pasha j and^ 
notwithstanding a protest by the British Agent at Basrah^ he was remo\ed^ 
early in 1768, for his negligence in not sending enough money to Baghdad^ 
and for failing to meet some large bills drawn by his master the Pasha 
against the public revenues of Basran. 

° "Abdur Eahman Baig, who, by paying a considerable bribe at Baghdad 
and promising to make Basrah a financially more productive province, Baig, 1768. 
had secured his own nomination to the Mutasallimate, did not retain his 
position long. In October 1768 the post was again vacant, the holder 
having died suddenly, nob without susj)icion of poison. 

Thereupon Sulaiman Agha was immediately reinstated in the Deputy- 
Governorship ; but his conduct towards the British and Christians in 3 ^ 
general was unsatisfactory during this, his second period of rule ; and in 
1769 he was actually removed by the Pasha on the representations of 
the East India Company's Agent. 

The attitude of Yusuf Agha, the new Mutasallim, towards the foreign Yusuf Agha, 
community was friendly ; but in August 1 771, to their great regret, he was 
displaced in favour of Sulaiman Agha, whom the Pasha had now re- 
appointed. This Yusuf Agha may have been identical with one Haji 
Yusuf who had charge of the town of Basrah in October 1763. 

Sulaiman Agha seems after this,— with a short interval, ending in 
1773, during which he was again replaced by Yusuf Agha, — to have _76,’ 
retained the Mutasallimate until the capture of Basrah by the Persians 
in 1776, after the close of the period with which we are now concerned. 

His creditable conduct in the defence of the town will be noticed in its 
proper place. 


Administrative head- quarters in Turkish ’Iraq in 1758 and 1765, 


Interesting and minute accounts of Baghdad and Basrah, then as now 
the two main seats of government in Turkish 'Iraq, have been left by the 
travellers Ives and Niebuhr, who visited them in 1758 and 1765-66 
respectively. 

The form of government at Baghdad w^as the same, in miniature, ? s that 
at Constantinople, Most official appointments within the limits of his 
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charge were in the personal gift of the Pasha ; but he was obliged to 
submit all matters of great importance to his Council or Diwan, of which 
not only the Agha or commander of the Janissaries, the chief Qadhi, and 
the Naqib of the shrine of ^Abdul Qadir, but also every ex-official of high 
rank resident at Basrah and various ecclesiastical authorities were mem- 
bers. The chief Qadhiship, it may be mentioned, was held every year by 
a new incumbent, appointed from Constantinople. The executive func- 
tionary next in rank and power to the Pasha himself was his Kehiyah or 
Minister, who had charge under him of all matters, whether civil or 
military ; and other officials, some of whom possessed a public character 
while some belonged rather to the household of the Pasha, were numerous. 
The troops under the direct orders of the Pasha of Baghdad, including his 
personal guards, amounted to 6,000 or 7,000 men; and in addition to 
these there were at headquarters a strong force of artillery and various 
corps of Janissaries, the latter variously estimated at 1 0,000 to 40^000 men ; 
but over the artillery in question and over the J anissaries, who were imperial 
troops and received their orders from Constantinople, the Pasha had no 
control. A number of the J auissaries were civilians in different ranks of 
life, who enlisted merely for the sake of the protection and privileges 
to which they became entitled as members of the corps ; and sometimes 
even the Pasha of Baghdad found it expedient to enrol hinaself as a 
Janissary, To meet a demand for extra troops to serve against the 
Kurds or the Arab tribes, it was not uncommon at Baghdad to grant 
contracts to individuals, who themselves acted as officers of the untrained 
rabble which they collected. 

The defences of the main town of Baghdad consisted at this time of 
a wall with a parapet, loopholed throughout its length, and of nine 
bastions, each mounting six to eight brass guns of miscellaneous calibres. 
Outside the wall there was a good ditch, and beyond the ditch an 
indifferent glacis ; and the height from the bottom of the ditch to the 
top of the wall was about 40 feet. The number of guns at Baghdad 
was about 160 of all sizes, mounted and unmounted. 

At Basrah, on the phenomenal filthiness of which both travellers 
comment, the principal official was the Mutasallim, who had his residence 
in an open square of the native town, on the south hank of the "'Ashar 
creek, far from the Shatt-al-^Arab. In the days preceding the abolition 
of the Basrah Pashaliq, before 1720, net only the Deputy- Governor 
but also a Kapitan (Captain) Pasha or naval commandant was appoint- 
ed by the Porte, and the Kapitan Pasha was a personage of high dignity 
and independent powers ; but, on the incorporation of Basrah in the 
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Baghdad Pashaliq, he became a nominee of the Baghdad Pasha and his 
authority was greatly curtailed. The abode of the Kapitan Pasha in 
1765 appears to have been almost precisely at the spot occupied by the 
Turkish Commodore at Basrah at the present day. At Basrah^ as at 
Baghdad^ there was a considerable body of oflBcials, including a Qadhi 
sent annually from Constantinople; and the Mutasallim of Basrah, 
like the Pasha of Baghdad, was required in serious questions to consult 
his Council, on which the Kapitan Pasha, the Qadhi, the notables of the 
country and others had seats. The notables, among whom was the 
Naqib of Basrah, were collectively known as the* Ajal-al-Balad ; their 
privileges included exemption from the land-tax, and rights of 
private jurisdiction upon their own estates. The Janissaries at 
Basrah, being removed from under the eye of their own principal officers, 
who were stationed at Qurnah, were even more troublesome than at 
Baghdad ; and on the death of Sulaiman Pasha in 1762 the Mutasallim, 
with all his troops, was unable to prevent them from plundering in 
broad daylight the houses of Armenians, Jews and Hindus, and even 
those of such Muhammadans as had not enrolled themselves in a Janis- 
sary Corps. In the disorders which occurred, the Janissaries frequently 
came to blows among themselves, and as many as eight to twelve of 
them were often killed in a single day, besides an equal number of 
ordinary peaceful citizens. It might be supposed that a Mutasallim, 
surrounded by so many independent forces, must have been practically 
powerles^s ; but such was not the case ; and it was observed that an 
able man, skilled in playing o£E one faction against another, was able 
not merely to maintain his authority at Basrah, but even to amass con- 
siderable wealth by extortion. 

Two other important official centres besides Baghdad and Basrah Diwaniyat 
were Diwamyah, generally known as Haskah, and Hillah, through both HUlali. 
of which Dr. Ives and his party passed on their way up the Euphrates, 
finding in charge of the former *Ali Agha, afterwards Pasha of Baghdad, 
who struck them as a generous, genteel, worthy man."*' The juris- 
diction of the governor of Diwaniyah at that time extended to Qurnah 
on the one side and Hillah on the other. 


Internal tribal affairs, 1757—73. 

Notwithstanding the severe punishment which Ahmad Pasha and 
Sulaiman Pasha had from time to time meted out to the Arab clans, 
*So Niebuhr ; but in tbe English official records of the day they aeem to be generally 
mentioned as the “ Ions,’* by which, presumably, tbe term A'yan is intended. 
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Dr. Ives and Lis party, in travelling np the Euphrates in 1758, found 
the tribesmen in places by no means respectful or submissive to Turkish 
authority. 

In October 1763 '’Ali Pasha, who had then ruled Turkish ^Iraq for 
more than a year, went in person to chastise the Bani Lam Arabs, who 
had been giving trouble, and apparently defeated them in the neighbour- 
hood of Hawizeh. 


Kbaza’il re- 
bellion, 1763 

—65. 


Mnntafik re- 
bellion, 1769. 


He had less good fortune in his dealings with the KhazaTl, having 
their tribal capital at Lamlum, who had closed the Euphrates to all 
boats that did not pay them blackmail, and he even sustained a severe 
defeat at their hands ; but ’XJmr Pasba soon after bis accession invaded 
tbeir country, burned Lamlum, expelled the reigning Shaikh Hamud, 
and cut oflE the heads of six or seven of the principal men, which he sent 
to Constantinople. Hamud, however, soon reappeared, ejecting a new 
Shaikh whom the Turks had installed, and ^IJmr Pasha, who had no 
desire to undertake a second campaign, thought it as well to recognise 
him; but the KhazaTl, though Turks passing through their country 
were still exposed to obloquy as Sunnis, did not venture after this to 
stop boats on the river. 

In 1769, the great Muntafik tribe, whose domains at this time em- 
braced the western bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab from Basrah to Qurnah 
and both banks of the Euphrates from Qurnah to the neighbourhood of 
the modern Nasinyah, and who had now recovered from the punishment 
inflicted on them in the time of Ahmad Pasha, rose against the Turks 
under the leadership of ^Abdullah, a brother of the deceased Sa^dun, 
Communication between Basrah and Baghdad, both by the Euphrates 
and by the Tigris, was completely closed by this rising ; at one time the 
rebels succeeded in capturing several villages near Basrah ; and for some 
days they even confined the inhabitants of Basrah within the walls of the 
town. The cause of the trouble was the refusal of Shaikh ^Abdullah to 
make any payment to the Turks on account of his land-revenue, which 
was already in arrear by about nine years. In November the Pasha of 
Baghdad reached the confines of the Muntafik country at Umm Labas, 
about midway between Samawah and Qurnah ; and about the same time, 
the aid of the Ea^ab tribe having been invited, fourteen Ea^ab Gallivats 
arrived at Basrah, of which nine proceeded up the Shatt-al-’^Arab in 
company with some Turkish vessels under the Eapitan Pasha, the 
whole fleet carrying about 1,500 armed men, to operate against a tribe 
in alliance with the Muntafik whose settlements lay on the east bank 
of the Shatt-aVArah between Basrah and Qmnah. In August 17fi9, 
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before this expedition against the Mnntafik began^ the Pasha of Baghdad 

announced the deposition of ^Abdullah from the Shaikhship of the tribe 

in favour of one Padhal ; but how matters actually ended is not clear. 

Towards the end of 1773, communication between Basrah and BeneweiS 

, troubu's. 

Baghdad was again interrupted^ trouble between the Turkish Government 1773 . 
and the Arab tribes being, as before, the cause. 


DifiBculties of the Turks with the Ka"ah, 1757 — 73. 


More serious troubles than these, however, were in store for the 
Turks — and also for the British, who rashly became their allies in the 
quarrel — with the Ka^ab tribe of Qubban and Doraq, whose power, under 
their Shaikh Salman or Sulaiman, was day by day increasing. The Ka^ab 
were regarded at Basrah as being properly * Turkish subjects, and it was 
asserted that they had been wont in the past to pay revenue to the Tm-ks 
for that portion, at least, of their territory which adjoined Qubban j but 
the chief of the tribe had now begun to play off Persia against Turkey, 
at the same time withholding tribute from both countries, and also to 
encroach on the government of Basrah by occupying villages and tracts 
upon the Shatt-ah-^Arab, even upon its western side. Throughout his 
proceedings the Ka^ab Shaikh was careful to stand well with the Arab 
notables of the Basrah neighbourhood, some of whom he detached from 
the Turkish interest by bribery ; and, after the invasion of his country 
by Karim Khan, Vakil of Persia, in 1757, he set about creating a fleet 
of which the first vessel was launched in 1758. 

In 1761, the Ka^ab Shaikh having of late been guilty of many 
enormities, the Pasha of Baghdad ordered ^Ali Agha, Mutasallim of 
Pasrah, to proceed against him. The Agha obeyed, marching by land 
with his own troops, after they had been reinforced by others sent from 
Baghdad and by an Arab tribal contingent, to Qubban ; and in June of 
that year, at the earnest request of the Turkish Deputy- Governor, Mr. 
Douglas, the British Agent at Bandar ^ Abbas, then inspecting Basrah, 
sent the Company's vessel Swallow to co-opei’ate with 14 Turkish 
Trankis in blockading Khor Musa, or one of its branches, in which s^me 
of the enemy^s armed boats were lying. Shaikh Salman took refuge 


First Anglo- 
Turkisk ex- 
pedition 
against tlio 
Ka’ab, 1761- 
62. 


* This was the opinion of the Turks and also of the British Agent at Basrah in 
1767, who may have been influenced by bis Turkish surroundings ; but < according to 
Niebuhr the original territory of the Ka’ab all lay in Persia, and only those of their 
lands were in Turkey which they bad subsequently sewd from the Turks. 


86 
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from the Turkish expedition in his fortat Doraq or Fallahiyeh, which 
was found to be extremely difficult of access j but ultimately he was 
reduced to serious straits and purchased peace by sending presents to 
the Pasha at Baghdad. The Turkish forces were then withdrawn from 
'Arabistan, the Swallow at the same time returning to Basrah. In 
1762j the Ka^ab blockaded Basrah by closing the Shatt-al-^Arab to all 
vessels^ whether bound upwards or downwards. 

In October 1763^ a number of the Ka^ab Shaikh’s people entered the 
Da^isir district^ upon the western side of the lower Shatt-al-’Arab, and 
drove away the inhabitants. As the Kast India Company had an 
interest in some dates in Dawasir, Mr. Price, who had recently opened 
the new British Agency at Basrah and still held charge of it, was inclined 
to send a vessel to prevent their removal by the raiders ; but the 
Mutasallim advised him against taking any such decided action and 
wrote a letter for him to send, instead, to Shaikh Salman. Meanwhile 
^Ali Pasha of Baghdad, who as Mutasallim of Basrah had commanded 
the last expedition against the Ka^ab, himself arrived in the vicinity of 
Basrah ; and the Ka^ab, hearing of his approach, withdrew from Dawasir, 
whereupon the Swallow,’’ Captain Nesbitt, accompanied by boats 
carrying 100 troops detailed by the Deputy- Governor of Basrah, dropped 
down the river to secure the dates in dispute. ’Ali Pasha, however, was 
anxious to destroy the power of the Ka’ab and wrote as follows to Mr, 
Price : 

My desire h, as the well-being of my Government depends upon it, that , while 
I march with my army by land, you will send your ships to block up the mouth of 
the river , and you have full power to take, burn, and destroy whatever you may meet 
with belonging to the Chaab. In short, make yourselves masters of the Gallivats, 
as they will no doubt endeavour to escape to sea; and this my letter shall be a 
sufficient warrant for anything that may happen. The demolishing the Chaab wiU be 
a glory to your nation, and not to me, and you may be persuaded that this your 
ready assistance will be well known, and I doubt not recompensed, by the Sultsu. It 
remains now with you, as soon as my letter arrives, to despatch away the ships, as 
besides the glory that will accrue, 'tis ever meritorious to demolish those who molest 
the least of our friendb. The success, therefore, of this affa»r depends on your 
diligence, friendship, and sincerity. 

In consequence of this request, the Company’s ships Tartar ” and 

Swallow ” were sent to the Pasha’s assistance and had more than one 
encounter with the Ka’ab fleet, which now numbered several Gallivats ; 
but again peace was made, and the expedition withdrawn, without any 
permanent settlement having been achieved. 

In 1765, when Karim Khan, the ruler of Persia, marched for the 
second time against the Ka’ab with the object of subjugating them, he 
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had obtained a jiromise of co-operation from the Turks. The fighting 
fleet of Shaikh Salman, Ka^ab, now consisted of as many as 10 or 
12 GallivatS; besides which he owned about 70 smaller vessels; and 
no sooner did Karim Khan enter his territory than he began to retire to 
the westwards^ moving from one point to another by water^ and even- 
tually crossing the Shatt-al-'^Arab into Turkish territory. The Turks, 
who really intended to assist the Persians according to their agreement, 
brought down an infantry regiment, known as the Barataliis, from 
Baghdad ; they collected a fleet of 11 Taknahs and a Gallivat, — the 
former a^small kind of armed vessel, flat, and coated with bitumen,— 
under the Kapitto Pasha at Basrah ; they chartered a private British 
vessel, the snow Fanny/ ^ Captain Parkinson, to join the expedition 
under a regular agreement as to risk, pay, and division of prizes ; and 
they obtained the services of a couple of young Englishmen to command 
two of their own Taknahs. They had been dilatory, however, in com- 
pleting these arrangements ; and early in May, just as their force was 
about to start, a letter arrived from Karim Khan in which he expressed 
his dissatisfaction with their conduct and informed them of his own 
retirement from the Ka'^ab country. Upon this the Turkish expedition 
was countermanded ; but eventually it received orders to proceed inde- 
pendently of the Persians. The Turkish land forces, amounting to about 
5,000 men, then began their march down the right bank of the 
Shatt-al-’Arab, the fleet in the river conforming to their movements ; 
the Mutasallim, it was observed, invariably remained well in the rear 
with his best troops, while the inferior troops cleared the way. At 
length the head of the Turkish force arrived opposite the northern end 
of ^Abbadan Island, off which the Ka^ab fleet was anchored, and halted 
there for the night under the protection of the Fanny/' while the 
Mutasallim and Kapitan Pasha encamped a couple of leagues nearer to 
Basrah. During the hours ot darkness the Ka^ab fleet surprised the 
vessels under the command of the Kapitan Pasha and captured three of 
his Taknahs without resistance ; and on the next day they sailed quietly 
up the river in full view of the Turks, plundered several villages near 
Basrah, and took a number of small boats. Soon afterwards, however. 
Shaikh Salman offered to make a single payment to the Turks ; and 
a peace having been arranged on this basis, the Turkish forces' 
returned to Basrah after an absence in the field of less than three weeks. 

The participation of British subjects in this ineffectual expedition 
had been sanctioned, if not actually arranged, by Mr. Peter Elwin 
Wrench, the East India Company's Agent at Basrah, who, as remarked 
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by tbe traveller Niebnbr^ may bave been a better merchant than be was a 
politician ; and tbe Ka'^ab Sbaikb contended that, in making* peace with 
tbe Turks, be had not abandoned bis right of retaliation on the British, 
whose unfriendly action be had every reason to resent. An alarming 
attack by the Ka^ab upon British shipping, which is described at length 
in the history of ^Arabistan, followed in July 1765 ; and on the 24th of 
August eight Ka^ab Gallivats appeared at Basrah, whereupon the Muntafik 
tribe under Shaikh ■’Abdullah, on pretence of repelling the invaders, 
migrated into the date plantations on the right bank of the river below 
Basrah and there joined the enemy in making away with the fruit. 
The Mutasallim, whose chief fear was that an open combination might 
suddenly replace the secret understanding between the Ka^ab and the 
Muntafik, remained inactive at Manawi, where he had eoucentrated all 
his troops for the defence of the town ; and the disagreeable situation 
continued until the 10th of October, when the Ka’ab took their de- 
parture. By this time little of the date crop remained to be collected 
by the proprietors. 

The unheard-of aggressions committed by the Ka^ab in 1765 upon 
vessels under tbe British flag obliged tbe East India Company to 
despatch a considerable mixed force in the following year for the punish- 
ment of the tribe. A campaign followed, of which the course is fully 
detailed in the history of “’Arabistan, and of which it is enough to say 
here that the Turks took part, as the nominal principals, on the same side 
as the British ; that the heaviest action fought resulted in a deplorable 
defeat of the British ; and that tbe operations were finally brought to an 
end by the intervention of Karim Khan, Vakil of Persia. In March and 
April 1767, as described in the historical chapter relating to the Persian 
Coast, a genuine effort was made by an emissary from Karim Khan to the 
Ka^ab to obtain satisfaction for the British and the Turks, but it failed ; 
and a naval blockade of the Ka’ab country, which the British had 
established on their retirement, was rigorously maintained until 1768. 
In that year, in consequence of their failure to take the island of Kharag 
under an arrangement which they had formed with Karim Khan, and 
of the premature abandonment of further negotiations at Shiraz, the 
British forfeited the support of the Vakil in the Ka’ab case. The naval 
blockade of the Ka^ab was then, apparently, abandoned ; and the Ka^ab, 
finding themselves once more at large, began to build forts upon both 
sides of the Shatt-al-‘’Arab. 

At tbe end of 1769, as noticed in an earlier section, the Ka^ab, 
who had now begun to tire of their Persian coonection, actually proceeded 
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to the assistance of the Turkish Mutasallim of Basrah against the 
Muntafik with a fleet of 14 Grallivats, 

In ]771j the Turks were still at peace with the Ka^ab, and the latter 
appeared to have dropped their animosity against the British ; but 
neither the Turks, who had unsettled claims against them amounting 
to more than Es, 20,000, nor the British, who had received no compen- 
sation for the outrages of 1765, appeared likely to obtain any satisfaction 
from the tribe. Before the end of 1773 a fresh ruptm'e occurred between 
the Ka^ab and the Turks, and the former stopped the trade of Basrah 
by stationing three of their Gallivats so as to close the navigation of 
the river. 


British political and general relations with Turkish 'Iraq, 

1757—73. 


In 1758, Mr. Garden, who was still Mr. Shaw's Assistant, visited 
Bag’hdM on important affairs, temporarily superseding Khojah Kaphael, 
an Armenian merchant from Persia, who was the Eesident's ordinary 
agent or attorney " at that place. Mr. Garden entertained there the 
English traveller Dr, Ives and his companions, on whom, as an accom- 
plisbed young gentleman " he made a favourable impression. 

In the summer of 1759— partly to neutralise the effects of a visit 
which the French Kesident had recently paid to Baghdad, partly to 
gratify Sulaiman Pasha, who had sent him money and pressing invitations, 
and partly perhaps to attend to the interests of his own private trade 
— Mr. Shaw, the British Eesident at Basrah, made a journey to 
Baghdad, where he remained as the Pasha's guest from the end of June 
until the middle of August. He was treated during the whole of his stay 
with the utmost distinction, or, as he himself expressed it, had such 
public honours and favours conferred on me as has rejoiced the 
friends, and confounded the enemies of our nation." The principal result 
of the Eesident's visit, from the official point of view, was the grant to 
him by the Pasha of a Farman in which the Mutasallim of Basrah was 
commanded to observe most carefully every article of the Capitulations ; 
and, lest his labour in obtaining such a document should appear to his 
employers superfluous, Mr. Shaw was careful to explain that the effect 
of the new orders would be not only to confirm the abolition of the 
anchorage dues or Ships' presents," regarding which an understanding 
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had been reached in 1756, but also to abolish for the first time a number 
of other irregular charges on shipping and on the transit of goods to the 
interior. The exemption of the Company from inland transit dues, 
hitherto not enjoyed in practice, would enable them to supply the 
native merchants of Baghdad with goods on the same terms as those of 
Basrah; provided that the purchasers on their part undertook the risks 
of carriage ; and the consequence would be a reduction of 13 per cent, 
in the price of woollens at Baghdad. Mr. Shaw, on his return to 
Basrah at the middle of September, met with a very hearty reception 
from the ofiicials, merchants and citizens of the town, — a circumstance 
which he attributed to the favour shown him by the Pasha at Baghdad, 
and to the redress of several Basrah grievances which he had by his 
representations been able to obtain. 

Sulaiman Pasha^s regard for the Capitulations and for Mr. Shaw 
must rapidly have grown cool after the return of that gentleman to 
Basrah j for in the following year, professing to act under orders from 
Constantinople, he required payment of import duty by European 
merchants on their goods at the rate of 5 per cent, instead of the 3 per 
ceni . admissible under treaty. The Mutasallim of Basrah, who was 
well affected towards the British, informed the Resident privately of this 
demand and of interference which had already been practised under it with 
the goods of Europeans at Baghdad ; his advice was that the Resident 
should protest against the innovation, at the same time detaining the 
Swallow at Basrah as if for the purpose of shipping off the 
Company ‘'s goods; and he promised that remonstrances on his own part 
should not he wanting. The withdrawal of the obnoxious order was at 
length obtained, though not without the solemn production of the Capitu- 
lations by the British, nor until a present had been demanded from Mr, 
Shawls private representative at Baghdad and refused ] and only then 
did it become known that the eccentric behaviour of the Pasha had 
been due to the advice of a new Kehiyah, who was an enemy of all 
Christians, and to whom had been assigned the difficult task of replenish' 
ing an empty exchequer. 

The assistance against' the Ka^ab given by tbe British to the Turks 
in 1761 has already been noticed above. 

In accordance with orders passed by the Court of Directors in the 
previous year, the Government of Bombay in January 1763 prepared to 
transfer the Company's principal station in the Gulf from Bandar ^ Abbas 
to Basrah; and, as an important inquiry was to be held at Basrah into 
the conduct of the late Resident there, for which Mr. Dou^^las, the Agent 
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at Bandar ^AbbaSj was held to be disqualified by bis previous connection 
with the case; Mr. T^^lliam Andrew Price was temporarily deputed from 
Bombay to carry out the delicate duty; and at the same time to estab- 
lish the Agency. Before his arrival in the Gulf towards ^the end of 
March 1768; Mr. DouglaS; as related in another place; had already 
withdrawn the Company’s establishment at Bandar ^AbbaS; sending 
most of the commercial stock to Basrah ; consequently Mr. Price; apart 
from a halt which he made at Bushehr for the purpose of establishing 
a Eesidency there; as also directed by the Bombay Government; was 
able without delay to proceed on his mission to Basrah. He arrived 
there on the 13th of May; to find that a new Mutasallim; who bore the 
character of an haughty; imperious maU; and a mortal enemy to 
Christians;^ ^ had arrived from Baghdad only three days previously to take 
charge of the Government j and he at first had some difficulty in 
arranging for his suitable reception on shore ; but eventually; on the 
ISth of May; the Kapitan Pasha; the Mufti and the Shah Bandar 
having been sent to meet him; he landed; and the new Agency was 
established. 

It is unnecessary to refer again, in this place, to the intervention of 
Mr. Price in 1763, as described in an earlier paragraph, in the difficulties 
between the Basrah Government and the Ka’ab tribe. 

In August 1764; a Consulary Birat,^^ or ^ order of the Porte recognis- The “Coil- 
ing the East India Company's Agent at Basrah as British Consul there, BiiS/’ 1761. 
was obtained by Mr, Grenville, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and was forwarded together with the Grand 

Signior^s commandment attending it, as likewise the Consulary patent 
or commission'^ from the British Ambassador himself, to Mr. Wrench, 
who at this time occupied the position of Agent at Basrah. Mr. 

Grenville, with whom the idea of applying for the Baraat probably 
originated; and who certainly over-estimated its practical value, encountered 
considerable opposition on the part of the Turkish Government before he 
carried his point, and he was proportionately elated by his success, in 
announcing which to the Agent he wrote : 

It is tbe surest and most efficacious means that we know of, in this part of the 
world, for protecting the Company’s commerce, their property, and just rights : it 
secures to them for ever, and more firmly than anything else can, a permanent and 

* The “Consulary Birat” of 1764, or rather a translation of the same supplied a 
number of years afterwards by the Eesident at Basrah, will be found in Aitobison’s 
Treaties, Yolume Xlll, pages?— 9, 4th edition. A reference to that translation will 
show that the contents were substantially the same as those of the Baraat obtained for 
the Baghdad Residency in 1802 which is summarised at page 1301 post. 
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quiet residence at Basrah for their future Agents there : it silences for ever that new 
angled hut dangerous doctrine of the Porte, the annual change of them. It is what 
has ever been practised by the Lerant Company in almost all the considerable scales 
of the Levant for the sake of their commercial affairs ; and by these means it is that 
their Consuls seldom or never meet with molestation in their respective establishments. 
The expediency and advantage of such a Birat is manifest and clear ; the attainment 
of it was the doubtful point, and the more than doubtful, not only because of the 
extreme indisposition and aversion in the Porte to it, but because of its being in itself a 
new establishment, never practised byuB before at Bassora, and an innovation in the 
eye of the Porte. In spite, however, I have succeeded; again I congratulate you upon 
it ; and may the Company long enjoy the fruits of my success. 

The Baraat ran in the name of Mr. Garden, who had been acting 
as Agent at Basrah while the negotiations at Constantinople 
were in progress ; but the Ambassador assured Mr. Wrench that 
this was immaterial, and that after a little time had elapsed it would 
be easy for him to obtain the substitution, in a way that was customary 
elsewhere, of his own name for Mr. Garden'^s. 

In 1765, some difficulty was experienced in inducing the local 
authorities in Turkish Traq to respect and obey the recent commands 
of the Porte and the Sultan ; but it was understood that their resistance 
was due to a bribe that some native merchants, who were opposed to the 
grant of Consular powers to the British Agent, had administered to the 
Pasha of Baghdad; and Mr. Wrench and his council seem to have 
entertained no doubt that Mr. Garden, who was then at Baghdad, 
would be able to arrange matters with the Pasha, especially if he were 
authorised to make him a present larger than the bribe. The Agent and 
Council understood that if the , Consular powers of the Agency were 
recognised in practice, they would be able to land goods for native 
clients at the Company's premises and, on making themselves responsible 
to the Turkish Government for the duty payable by their customers, to 
hand them over direct to the importers, who would thus be spared 
the trouble and expense inseparable from the passage of goods through 
a Turkish custom house. The result of this procedure they expected to 
be that native merchants in general, and particularly the Armenians, 
whose import trade from India was the most considerable of all, would in 
future arrange to have all their goods consigned to them in British 
bottoms, by which means the receipts in consulage at Basrah would be 
increased and the Company re-imhursed for the heavy outlay that must 
have been incurred on their account at Constantinople. Whether, 
however, this interpretation of the scope of Consular powers proved to be 
correct, or whether the financial results were such sis the Agent antici- 
pated, does not, apart from one indication in the year 1769, on which we 
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shall have occasion to remark hereafter under another head, appear fi'om 
the sequel. 

The arrangement under which the East India Company's Resident 
or i^gent in Turkish 'Iraq was located at the port of Basrah, while the 
Turkish Governor of the whole province had his residence at Baghdad, 
presented obvious inconveniences, to neutralise which various measures 
were taken at different times. In 17S7, 1738 and 1758 an assistant to 
the Resident, and in 1736, 1745, 1756 and 1759 the Resident himself, 
visited Baghdad ; Mr. Shaw, while he was in charge of Basrah, was 
ordinarily represented at the capital by Khojah Raphael, an Armenian 
merchant from Persia ; and, at the point which we have now reached, 
the Agent and Council seem to have become convinced of the necessity of 
maintaining a European rej)resentative at the Court of the Pasha. 

The immediate cause of their first deputing a gentleman to Baghdad 
was a diflGiculty which they experienced, from not having as yet formally 
congratulated Sulaiman Pasha on his accession or made him the custo- 
mary present, in recovering a large debt that was due to their employers 
from a certain Haji Yusuf at Basrah ; and they thought that the oppor- 
tunity was also a good one for securing recognition by the Pasha of the 
consular powers conferred on the British Agent, which, as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, he seemed inclined to ignore ; but it was 
not originally intended that Mr. Robert Garden, on whom their choice 
fell — partly because he had already visited Baghdad in 1 7 58, partly 
because he knew Turkish, and partly because he was next in standing 
to the Agent himself, — should remain permanently, and the expenses of 
his trip were estimated at only Rs. 1,200. Mr. Garden, however, v/ho 
left Basrah for Baghdad on the 28th March 1765, seems to have stayed 
there for some time^ and, on his being recalled to India, Mr. Lyster was 
sent to take his place. 

In 1766, the establishment of a Residency at Baghdad having mean- 
while been sanctioned by the Government of Bombay on the 
recommendation of the Agent and Council at Basrah, Mr. James Morley 
was sent from India to take charge of the new appointment and arrived 
on the 2nd of May at Baghdad, where he relieved Mr. Lyster. 

It should he noticed, however, that the succession of the gentlemen 
mentioned to one another cannot have been continuous, for in January 
and February of 1766, when Niebnhi' was at Baghdad, there was no 
British representative at that place. The presence of a European servant 
at Baghdad in 1765 and 1766 was no doubt useful in connection with the 
joint action of the British and the Turks in those years against the Ka^ab 
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tribs ; but the Court of Directors^ on coming to know of what ha d been 
done, disapproved of the action of the Bombay Government ; and on the 
23rd of November 1766 Mr. Morley was recalled from Baghdad. 

The course of the expedition against the Ka^ab tribe undertaken by 
the Turks in 1766 in alliance with the East India Company is fully 
described in the history of the ’ Arabistan province, which was the scene 
of the active operations ; but the financial arrangements between the 
allies may be noticed, more appropriately, in the present place. The 
help of the Company was in the beginning gratuitous ; but so tardy were 
the preparations of the Turks for the joint campaign that the representa- 
tives of the Company, towards the end of May, found it necessary to insist 
that, if the British naval and military forces were detained beyond the 
end of June, their expenses should be defrayed by the Turkish authorities 
and, this condition having been accepted by the Pasha of Baghdad, a 
subsidy of 1,000 Tumans a month during the continuance of the 
expedition was arranged. This allowance was evidently payable in 
advance, for the Pasha's Kehiyah, Muhammad or Mahmud, on arriving 
from Baghdad towards the end of June to take command of the- Turkish 
troops, immediately gave the British Agent an order for 600 Tumans, 
on account, which was duly honoured at the Basrah custom house. The 
Turkish instalments, however, soon ceased to he paid with regularity. 
In August, 320 Tumans in cash and an assignment of dates due to the 
Turkish Government, for which a purchaser at 1,080 Tumans was found, 
were obtained from the Kehiyah, but only by strong pressure ; and on the 
2nd of February 1768 the balance due to the Company was 11,718 
Tumans, less the value of a quantity of dates made over to them by the 
Turks, of which they had been able to dispose at the rate of three Tumans 
per large Kareh. Already the Mutasallim of Basrah had begun to hint 
that enough had been paid to the British for the services of their fleet, 
and the Agent in reply to threaten that he would send it away, leaving 
Basrah unprotected, — an argument which seems to have prevailed over 
the objections of the Mutasallim, inasmuch as, by October 1768, the 
liabilities of the Turkish Government had been reduced to 2,050 Tumans. 
Difl3[culties, as we shall see hereafter, arose in 1769; and no further 
reduction had been effected up to the end of August 1771. It appears 
that a portion of the sum recovered was derived from the Turkisn 
customs of Basrah^ of which half was at one time assigned to the British 
for the purpose by Sulaiman Agha during his Deputy- Governorship. 

The conduct of Sulaiman Agha, however, was not always 
satisfactory ; and in June 1769 Mr. Moore, the British Agent at Basrah 
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was driven to complam to the Pasha of Baghdad, by letter of the 

injustice^ oppression and rapacity of his representative^ and in particnlar Mutasal* 

of his tyrannical treatment of the Armenians and other^ Christian b mate of 

merchants * At the same time he mentioned, as illustrations of the 

Mutasallim's attitude towards the British, that within a week he had 

allowed two of his attendants to strike with clubs the horse of a gentleman 

who was at the time in the company of the Agent, and had caused the 

porter of the British Factory to be imprisoned and beaten, for no reason 

that could be ascertained unless that he was a Christian and a servant 

of the Factory. Before the Pasha’s answer, which merely stated that 

the Mutasallim had been reprimanded and ordered to make reparation 

for his conduct, reached Basrah, Sulaiman Agha himselt had expressed a 

wish for a reconcihation and had promised to comply with the following 

conditions laid down by Mr. Moore, .the two last of which throw an 

interesting side-Hght on the question of consulage and customs and on 
that of repayment of the debt due by the Turkish Government to the 

Company ; — -u -d • • -u 

That the Mutasallim should send a deputation to the British 

Agent to apologise for the insults to which he had subjected him, 

especially in the imprisonment of the Factory porter, and to promise 

amendment of his conduct in future. 

Second. That the Mutasalhm should give the British Agent an 

order for a0,000 Q,m'ush on account of the duty on the goods landed by 
native merchantsirom certain specified British ships, and that he should 
ao-ree to the Turkish customs on the goods landed by the British from the 
s^me ships being retained by the East India Company in part payment 

of the debt due to them by the Turkish Government. 

TUrd. That the customs on the cargoes of the other ships expected 

during the season should be divided in the following manner, viz., “the 
“S per cent, on all English property to be all paid to the Honourable 
“Company,” and “the 7 per cent, on all country property whatever, 

“ whether sold by the English or country merchants, to be equally 
“ divided between the Mussaleem and the Honourable Company, or per 


^^ceut. each.’^ 

From these conditions it would appear that a number of the native 
merchants were still in the habit of landing the goods which they impor- 


*Iiilrivness to Sulaiman it sbonld be recalled tlmt Mr. Moow, as proyed 
by his whole conduct at Basrah, was a peculiar and flighty ohara^^e- ; and that 
silaimSD, as we hare seen already and shall see again hereaf ter, lived on excellent 
terms with other British officials. In the text we have only Mr. Moore s version of 
tlie case. 
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ted at the Turkish custom house^ and not at the Company's premises as 
had been hoped by the Agent and Council in 1765. 

The behaviour of Sulaiman Agha^ notwithstanding his acceptance of 
Mr. Moore'^s terms, must have continued unsatisfactory; for on the 31st 
of October 1769^ on news being received that Sulaiman Pasha had 
marched from Baghdad against the Muntafib tribe, Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Green embarked on the Expedition cruiser and proceeded up the 
Euphrates, accompanied by the bomb-vessel Fancy/^ to XJmm Labas on 
the south side of the river half way from Qurnah to Samawah, where 
they found the Pasha encamped. They arrived there on the 6th of 
November, to discover that the Mutasallim had anticipated them by some 
days and obtained the Pasha^s ear; but on the 12th, after the Mutasal- 
lim^s departure for Basrah, the Agent had a private interview with the 
Pasha, which resulted a few days later in the despatch of the Kehiyah, 
who was also the Pasha^s brother, to remove Sulaiman Agha from his 
Government and to install in his place Yusuf Agha, who was generally 
reported to be an honest and humane man. 

In August 1769, the Pasha of Baghdad earnestly begged the British 
Agent at Basrah to lend him the assistance of the Company's vessels for 
suppressing the revolt of the Muntafik under Shaikh ^Abdullah, already 
mentioned ; but Mr. Moore, to whom the disastrous consequences of the 
Company’s intervention in the war between the Turks and the Ka’ab 
were well known, whose relations with the rebellious Shaikh ’Abdullah 
had always been friendly, and who at the time — as we have already 
seen — had unredressed grievances against the Mutasallim of Basrah, 
evaded the request on the ground that large European ships would be 
unable to act in the Euphrates. In the opinion of the Agent there was 
even at one time a possibility of the town of Basrah being captured by 
the Muntafik, and this he regarded as a strong additional reason for 
observing neutrality. 

In the spring of 1773 an outbreak ot plague occurred at Basrah, 
resulting in heavy mortality and general panic. At the beginning of 
April, the Agent (Mr. Moore) and some of his establishment retired to 
" Belvoir,” where also the Company’s vessels Drake” and ^' Tyger” 
were sent to lie, while the other members of the staff shut themselves up 
in the Eactoi’y building in the town of Basrah ; and communication with 
the outer world was after that rigorously avoided. On the 7th of April 
the Swallow,” sloop-of-war, arrived at Basrah with 65 bales of piece- 
goods from Surat; and as Sir John Gierke, the commander, would not 
allow any boats from the shore to approach his vessel lest they should 
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bring contagion^ the cargo was transhipped to the Companj^s cruiser 
Drake with a view to its being landed after the epidemic had 
ceased. The disease^ hoTvever^ so far from abating at the approach of 
the hot weather^ as had been expected, continued day by day to increase ; 
and the positirm of the Company's employes, whose servants had deserted 
them and whose provisions had begun to fail and could not, it was 
supposed, be replenished with safety, soon became extremely inconvenient. 

At length, on the 23rd of April, having first sealed up the warehouses, 
recommended the Factory to the care of the local government, and 
appointed Khojah Petrus and another Armenian merchant to represent 
the Company in their absence, they left Basrah for Bombay in the 
‘^Tyger of eight, and the Drake of fourteen guns. In a resolution 
which they drew up immediately before starting, and which they left to 
be forwarded to the Court of Directors in London, they justified their 
conduct chiefly on the ground that there were not at Basrah any outstand- 
ing debts of consequence due to the Company, that the plague had caused 
a total suspension of business, and that it would be unsafe to hold com- 
munication with the natives for at least six months to come ; and, in 
taking their departure, they were careful not to let it be suspected at 
Basrah that they meant to go so far as Bombay. 

Three days later, while the two vessels were still descending the 
Shatt-al-^ Arab, the Tyge^’^ then three or four miles ahead of the 
Drake was unexpectedly boarded by four piratical Gallivats from 
Rig which her commander. Lieutenant Scott, had taken for Masqat 
vessels. Lieutenant Scott, finding that his lascars had all jumped over 
board and that he had only 11 Europeans left with whom to oppose the 
enemy, also threw himself into the water and was eventually picked up, 
along with two Europeans and two lascars, by the Drake 
Messrs. Beaumont and Green, Senior Merchants, who remained on board 
the vessel, were captured with her ; but what became of the rest of the 
crew does not appear. 

The Drake made every efEort to overtake the Tyger and the 
pirate ships, which, assisted by a fifth Gallivat, quickly towed the 
unfortunate vessel away ; but the pursuit, as the Drake on account 
of her draught of water was unable to cross the bar before the next 
morning s tide, was unsuccessful; and the Agent, considering it useless 
to proceed to Hig with the Drake in her overloaded condition to 
demand the restoration of the Tyger and the release of the prisoners, 
resolved to prosecute his voyage with the utmost expedition, lest from 
the lateness of the season the *Drake^ should lose her passage to 
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Bombay/*' The subsequent experiences of Messrs, Beaumont and Green 
and the employment of the Tyger by the Persians are described in the 
chapter on the history of the Persian Coast. The passengers who reached 
Bombay in the Drake were apparently Messrs. Moore, Lewis and 
Latouche ; it is not clear whether Mr. Reilly, the Agency Surgeon, ever 
left Basrah, and he was certainly there again at the middle of October 
1773, more than two months before the return of the Agent and other 
members of the staff. 

No reference has been made in this section to a case which formed 
the subject of much correspondence between the Agency and the Turkish 
Government from 1765 to 1768, as it arose out of the conduct of two 
of the Company’s servants (Messrs. Shaw and Garden) and is discussed, 
for that reason, in a later paragraph. 


Trade of the East India Company in Turkish 'Iraq, 1757--73. 


The trade of the East India Company at Basrah was considerable 
during this period j but their representatives seem to have obtained but 
little business at Baghdad, even during the existence of a Eesidency at 
that place. 

The chief article of import, here as in Persia, was woollen cloth of 
various sorts ; and Mr. Shaw, on his visit to Baghdad in 1759, besides 
arranging — as he believed — ^for the futm'e transit of the Company s goods 
to that place free of inland duties, actually disposed on the spot of 100 
bales of coarse cloth at 7-4 Mahmudis per gaz and of 30 bales of fine 
cloth at 17 Mahmudis per gaz. He found that there was stp a con- 
siderable importation of cloth from Aleppo to Baghdad ; but this trade he 
hoped, by means of improved arrangements, entirely to “ overset ", In 
February 1768 there were “ heavy remains " at Basrah ; but 100 bales of 
broad cloth worth Rs. 30,569, consisting partly of coarse cloth and partly 
of coloured, had been consigned from Bombay and were expected to 
facilitate the disposal of the unsold stock. In 1771, there was a great 
accumulation of woollens, intended for sale in the Persian Gulf, both at 
Basrah and Bombay ; and the Court of Directors, as a special measure, 
sancfioned their exchange for Gilan raw silk, and less than 4 of the 
price of the silk to be paid in woollens, after which the purchase of silk 
was to be' discontinued. From 1763 to 1773, however, the average 
annual number of bales of Indian piece-goods imported at Basrah was 
8,000 to 3,500. These were mostly the property of merchants settled in 
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Bengal; in ^MadraS; and at Surat- ; and they were chiefly carried in ships 
belonging to British subjects or to Aiulianimadan merchants of Surat, 
'ihe returns were largely in specie. During the same ten years the East 
India Company imported broad cloth and long ells at Basrah in consider- 
able; and embossed cloth in small quantities. 

YamancoSee; brought annually b} '"Oman vessels, was an important 
article of trade at Basrah during this period ; hut three times this traffic 
suffered serious interruption; viz., in 1765 by the disturbances in 

the Shatt-a^xYrab; in 1767 by the rapacity of 'Mlv Mahanna at Kharag, 
and in 1769 by the war between the Yakil of Persia and the Imam of 
^Oman. In 1761 an attempt was made to introduce Cornish tin at 
Basrah; hut it does not appear to have been immediately successful ; in 
1764, however, there was a trade in tin there. Some iron, steely lead, and 
carpets were imported also, but not in large quantities. 

The export trade in dates had now grown to some importance, as 
shown by several indications. In October of 1763 the Swallow was 
sent to Dawasir on the Lower Shatt-al-'^Arab to prevent interference with 
some dates in which Mr. Shaw, the ex-E.esident at Basrab, who was in- 
debted to the Company, had an interest ; in October 1767 Mr. Lystei* of 
the Basrah Agency was reported to be at Maharzi, probably the part of 
^Abbadan Island so named, engaged ... in gathering in what dates he 
possibly can but his operations were impeded by the behaviour of the 
Ka^ab tribe; and in 1768 the Agent and Council allowed part payment 
of the Turkish Government’s debt to the East India Company to be 
made in dates 

In 1759, when silver rupees became scarce at Basrah, orders were 
requested by the Resident and by the x‘\gent at Bandar ’Abbas as to the 
kind of gold in which remittances should be made, instead, from Basrah 
to India ; and early in the following year, not having as yet received 
definite instructions and rupees being no longer procurable, the Resident 
sent “ Yenetians and Nadiris” to Bandar ’xYbbas, whence they were 
forwarded to Bombay. 

The following extract from a Bombay Castle Consultation dated 
24th xApril 1769, is interesting, as it illustrates the practice of the 
Company in relation to freights, and also easts some light on matters of 
discipline falling properly under the next section : 


Other im* 
ports. 


Dates. 


Specie. 


Erelghts. 


The petition from the Armenian and other merchants at Basrah, complaining of 
their not being f\iraished with an annual freight ship from Surat and other hardships 
in respect to their trade from thence, being now taken into consideration, the President 
declares that part which relates to him is an absolute falsity, as be never gave orders 
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to, or ever wrote a syllable to, Mr. Price on the subject, as tbe merchants allege that 
gentleman informed their constituents; and in regard to what they allege against 
Mr. Price, he must be called upon to reply to it ; when proper measures will be taken 
to prevent all complaints of this kind in future by making some necessary regulations 
in respect to freight ships in general. We cannot, however, close this subject without 
remarking our surprize at the Agent and Council having referred the above petition 
immediately to our Honourable Masters, as translations of this nature ought to be 
submitted to us as their immediate superiors and through us to the Honourable 
Company. Acting otherwise is directly contrary to their and our orders and the 
general rules prescribed for advices to Europe. 


Establishments of tbe East India Company in Turkish Traq, 

1757-73. 


Organisalion 
and appoint- 
ments. 


The Basrah 
E^actory, and 
life of 

Europeans in 
the country. 


The interests of the Company in Turkish Traq were represented, as 
we have seen, until 1763, by a Resident at Basrah, subordinate to the 
Company’s Agent at Bandar ^ Abbas ; but in the year mentioned the 
Agency was transferred from Bandar ^Abhas to Basrah, which thus 
became the principal British station in the Gulf, and it remained there 
until after the close of the period. In 1760, before this change occurred, 
Mr. Garden, on account of his special qualifications, seemS to have been 
appointed Joint-Resident with Mr. Shaw, whose Assistant he had 
been ; but in the next year, as will appear further on, both were 
removed) and the sole Residency was restored. In 1764 a qualified 
book-keeper in the person of Miv G. Skipp, Writer, was added 
to the staff of the Agency and received an allowance of Rs. 2<0 per month 
for taking charge of the accounts. In 1764 the entertaining of a 
Latty Master, apparently a private customs officer, with a staff of 
assistants, was sanctioned for the prevention of frauds ; hut the Bombay 
Government did not approve of a suggestion by Mr. P rice, that a Latty 
or private customs house should he erected and native merchants compelled 
to use it, as they feared that the building itself would be expensive to 
construct and that future Mutasallims of Basrah might raise objections 
to the system. In the following year the Agent and Council asked for 
another Assistant s enable them to cope with the ordinary work. In 
1765-66, as already explained, a temporary Residency under Basrah 
existed at Baghdad. 

The Agency building at Basrah, generally styled the Factory, was 
situated in 1765 near the southern, bank of the ^Ashar creek at a 
distance from the Shatt-aL-^Arab, a little way below the residence of the 
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Mutasallim^ whidi -was about tbe middle of tbe native toTpn ; but there 
"was also a countiy-house or branch of the Factory at Bel voir on the 
Shatt-al-‘'Arab^ 4 miles from Basrah^ a place possibly identical with the 
modern Kut-al-Faranori. 

It seems that the Company's employes at Basrah^ when they were 
on good terms with one another^ lived in a sort of mess; for m 1763^ 
on the occasion of Mr. Pricers deputation to report on personal matters 
there^ it was specially enjoined on him by the Bombay Government 
that at Basrah everybody live in one house (if it can be done), eat at 
one table, and in every respect keep u^) a perfect harmony/'^ 

Europeans residing in the country were obliged, out of consideration 
for their dignity, to maintain some state ; and Mr. Garden in 1758 would 
not allow English visitors at Baghdad to appear on foot in the streets and 
restricted them to riding magnificently caparisoned horses. Euiupean 
residents generally adopted Turkish costume, of which two complete 
suits, in good style, cost nearly £100. 

Complaints of ill-health are not many during this period ; but in 
October 1770 Mr. Garden was obliged by illness to return to India, only a 
few months after he had arrived to take up the appointment of Second at 
Basrah ; in the summer o 1771 an almost general sickness prevailed 
among the staff ; and in 1773, as we have seen above, there was a severe 
outbreak of plague, to which, however, none of the staff fell victims. 

We must now briefly notice a case, arising out of the conduct of two Case of 
of the Company's servants in the Gulf, which caused a great official Garden,^ 
turmoil in its earlier stages, and which, in its later developments, was 1S61— 68, 
productive of much trouble with the Turkish Government. 

Mr. Shaw, who held the office of Besident at Basrah from 175S to 1759—61. 
1761, was a liberal and hospitable gentleman, bis name was well known 
and apparently respected throughout the country, and he maintained 
friendly relations with a number of Turkish officials in various places ; 
hut his conduct, though he had at one time been designated for the 
Besidenoy in Sind, as a mark of the Company's approbation, in case he 
preferred it to Basrah, had grown by degrees less and less satisfactory to 
his employers. The necessity for his journey to Baghdad in 1759 appears 
to have been called in question ; complaints were made in 1760, by the 
Court of Directors, as to the inefficient manner in which the overland mail 
service to Europe was being managed by him ; and, early in 1761, the 
Bombay Government found it necessary to call on the Agent at Bandar 
^Abbas to insist that the expenses of the Basrah Residency should be kept 
within moderate bounds, particularly the article of presents, which 
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1761. 


1762. 

1863. 


we observed was become very large.*'*’ At length in February 1761, 
much inconvenienee having been caused in India by Mr. Shawls deten- 
tion of the Drake '*' and Swallow^^ at Basrah contrary to express 
orders, the Bombay Government appointed a Committee to report on his 
conduct and decided, in accordance with its recommendations, to remove 
him and to send a Mr. Stuart to Basrah in his place ; but, as a letter 
had also been received from the Court of Directors ordering the removal 
of Mr. Shaw in case he were unable to justify his conduct in the matter of 
the overland mails, they thought it well that Mr. Douglas, their Agent 
at Bandar ^Abbas, should visit Basrah and investigate that point for the 
satisfaction of the Court. 

Messrs. Douglas and Stuart arrived at Basrah on the I4th May 
1761, and the ease suddenly took another turn. It was now discovered 
that Messrs. Shaw and Garden, the Joint Eesidents, were responsible to 
the Company for a shortage of 12,317 Tumans (or about Rs, 61,585) in 
the cash of the Factory, which they were unable to make good ; and 
Mr. Garden was accordingly suspended from his employment by 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Shaw being, it would seem, already under suspension. 
Mr. Douglas remained at Basrah until the 17th October 1761, when he 
returned to Bandar 'Abbas, leaving Mr. Stuart in charge of the Resi- 
dency, Mr. Shaw then complained to the Bombay Government of having 
been unfairly treated by Mr. Douglas, who had hopelessly compromised 
his credit with the Turkish oflScials, encouraged his native debtors to 
dispute their liabilities, and finally departed just when a few days' delay 
might have enabled him to adjust the whole account ; and he begged that 
means might be devised for enabling him to wind up his affairs at 
Basrah and also to vindicate his character. 

On the 21st of July 1762 Mr. Stuart, the new Resident, died 
suddenly at Basrah; and Mr. Douglas, as a temporary measure, sent 
Mr. Lyster from Bandar 'Abbas to take charge of the Residency. 

The Bombay Government, whom Mr. Douglas's report seems to 
have left in doubt whether Mr. Shaw had embezzled the Company's 
funds or had merely been guilty — as admitted by himself — of a breach 
of standing orders in supplying woollen goods on credit to a native 
merchant named Haji Yusuf, decided, on learning of the vacancy, to 
send an impartial person to the spot to clear up and settle the case ; and 
they selected for this duty Mr. W. A. Price, whom, at the beginning of 
1768, they invested with the rank of Provisional Agent of Persia". 
Orders had already been issued to Mr. Douglas for the transfer of the 
Persian Gulf Agency from Bandar ■'Ahbas to Basrah, and it was intended 
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that he should iiltiniatel j retain charge of it^ if he pleased ; hut during 
Mr. Price’s visit his powers as Agent were to be in abeyance^ an 
opportunity; however, being afforded him at Basrah of disproving the 
charges brought against him by Mr. Shaw. Mr. DougJas, who was 
senior in standing to Mr. Price, xn'eferred not to go to Basrah on these 
terms ; and, after withdrawing the Bandar ^ Abbas establishment %nd 
sending most of the stock to Basrah, he returned to India without 
meeting his successor. The result of Mr, Pricers inquiry was to show 
that Messrs. Shaw and Garden, though they had disobeyed orders, had 
not been guilty of any dishonesty, and that Haji Yusuf was really 
indebted to Mr. Shaw to the extent of 11,674 Tumans ; and for this 
amount Mr. Price succeeded in obtaining an obligation from the 
Haji. 

Hereupon the Bombay Government, in January 1764, held that 
Messrs. Shaw and Garden were still answerable to the Company for a 
balance of 11,807 Tumans, which had been struck on the 24th of March 
1762; ordered Mr. Shaw to Bombay, where, with a seat in Council 
conformable to his standing he was to await the decision of the Court 
of Directors ; and cancelled the suspension of Mr. Garden, but refused to 
appoint bim to the post of Second at Basrah, for which he had apparently 
been recommended by Mr. Price. Mr. Shaw, however, did not see 
fit to comply with these lenient orders, and instead betook himself to 
Aleppo, where he remained for some time without even informing the 
Directors in London of bis presence there; and the Court, in November 
1764, on becoming aware of this further circumstance, ordered him to be 
dismissed from the Company'’s service, while at the same time they insisted 
on Mr. Garden’s being immediately recalled from Basrah to India. 
Mr. Price, after discharging his commission, had left again for Bombay 
in January 1764. 

This was the end of the case as among the servants of the Company 
but it still remained to recover from Haji Yusuf the value of the goods, 
belonging to the Company, which he had obtained from Mi\ Shaw. Up 
to March 17tii5 little or no progress had been made in the matter, the 
Pasha of Baghdad apparently insisting on the production of proofs 
attested by a Qadhi, and the Agent and Council at Basrah, with the 
approval of the British Ambassador at Constantinople, refusing to 
comply ; and in that month Mr. Garden, who had meanwhile returned to 
Turkish ^Iraq, was sent to Baghdad to interview the Pasha in regard 
to this and other matters. The Kehiyah soon after asked to he allowed 
to inspect securities to the value of 9,000 Tumans which had been 
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1766. 


1767-68. 


Mr, Frencli’s 
estate, 1768. 


Case of Mr. 
Skipp, 1768' 
69. 


deposited by Haji Yusuf at Basrah^ and in reply he was informed that 
they would be handed to the Mutasallim^ if desired^ but that the Agent 
and Council could not themselves undertake the responsibility of forward- 
ing them to Baghdad. Eventually Mr. Garden obtained an order for 
the sale of Haji Yusufs property; but the MutasaUim represented that 
on account of the demands of Janissaries and other creditors upon the 
estate, it would be impossible to find purchasers for the houses, lands, 
etc., of which it consisted in the ordinary way, and that it would be 
better if they were put up for sale as the property of the East India 
Comp9<ny. The Agent agreed to this suggestion on condition that 
the Hujjats or title deeds should first be delivered over to him ; and 
the MutasaUim then had recourse to fresh evasions, alleging that 
the title deeds were old, and few or none remaining and suggesting 
that the Agent should find the purehasers'^first, when certificates in 
the Sultanas name would be furnished, superior in validity to any 
Hnjjats. 

In June 1766 the Kehiyah, on arriving from Baghdad to take com- 
mand of the IMrkish expedition against the Ka^ab, promised that 
within 20 or 30 days of the final defeat of the enemy he would settle 
the entire debt by separating the lands amoug the sons and oblig- 
ing them to pay off the whole in proportions^; and though the condi- 
tion on which the promise depended was not fulfilled, repayment 
had begun in earnest by April 1767. 

For some time afterwards instalments seem to have been regularly 
received, and after the beginning of 1768 the case ceased to be men- 
tioned, presumably because the claim bad been settled. 

From instructions given by the Bombay Government to the Agent 
at Basrah in 1768, it would seem that proceedings still continued in 
regard to the estate of Mr. French, the former Kesident, who had 
died at Basrah so long before as 1737, and that persons having claims 
were now advised to make application to the East India Company 
in London. 

In October 1768, on his return from a mission to Shiraz, described 
in the history of the Persian Coast, Mr, Skipp, who had originally 
been sent to Basrah as book-keeper in 1764j, 'was suspended by the 
Agent and Council there for breach of trust and breach of orders in 
his capacity of Warehouse-keeper and Aceomptant It was 
apparently alleged that he had been guilty of dishonesty in the disposal 
of some shalloons at a low price jointly with Mr. Wrench, a former 
Agent, and also in the sale of some cloth but the Government of 
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Bombay^ who were well aware o£ the animosity o£ Mr. Moore^ the 
Agent, against Mr. Skipp on account of the divergence of their Persiaia 
policies, found Mr. Skipp guilt}" of an error of judgment only; removed 
his suspension, and restored him to his standing, at the same time, 
however, requiring him to make good the difference on the price of 
the shaloons and the amount of ^Mr, Lyster^s debt to the warehouse. 
The Bombay Government, while they thought Mr. Skipp^s suspension 
not unwarranted in the circumstances, ^'highly condemned'’^ the Agent 
and Council for having ordered it without allowing Mr. Skipp any 
opportunity of explaining hi? conduct. 


Overland communication betv^een Basrah and Europe, 

1757_73. 


We have already alluded, in connection with Mr. Shaw’s case, to 
the interest shown by the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
in the efficient maintenance of overland communication between Europe 
and India by way of Basrah. Here we may add that on the same 
occasion they described the care of this important channel^’ as an 
essential part of the Resident’s duty and ordered the Bombay Govern- 
ment, in the following terms, to insist on his exact performance of the 
same : whoever in future is appointed to Basrah (you) will keep 

a watchful eye over his conduct ; aud if he ever fails in a punctual 
correspondence with us or yourselves, or is ever found to delay advices 
to or from India, call him immediately to Bombay ; for early advices 
may prove of the greatest consequence to our affairs, in time of war 
especially. ” 

The Basrah overland route was frequented, to a, limited extent, by 
European travellers, generally servants of the East India Company, 
between Europe and the East ; but to those using it without proper 
arrangements it sometimes proved dangerous^ , A Captain Ivers was 
plundered in September 1757 on his way from Basrah to Aleppo ; 
and at the beginning of 1758 Mr. Barton, a retired East India merchant, 
who after living for some time the life of a country gentleman at 
home, had determined to revisit India, was robbed and very nearly 
killed between Aleppo and Baghdad. Dr. Ives and his companions, 
who were in Turkish ’Iraq from April to June 1758, and the 
scientific traveller Niebuhr, who spent in the country the period from 


Mails. 


Travellers.' 
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August 1765 to March. 1766, both arrived at Basrah from the Persian 
Gulf and returned to Europe by way of Baghdad, Diyarbakr and 
Aleppo. Sir Eyre Coote also passed through Basrah on a homeward 
journey via the desert in 1771. 


The French in Turkish Iraq, 1757 — 73 . 


The French 
wai frigate 
Bristol ** 
at Basrah 
1758. 


Contest for 
preoedenoe 
between the 
British and 
French Resi 
dentfl at 
Basrah. 
1769-65. 


At the beginning of the Seven Years' War a French vessel of 300 tons 
with twenty 3-pounder guns was lying in the river at Basrah ; and 
there she remained, protected by the neutrality of the port, until 1758, 
when a French frigate of war, the Bristol Captain Rivage, was 
sent to bring her away. The Bristol'^ carried 30 guns and a crew of 
140 men, of whom 85 were Europeans, and the rest lascars. When 
Dr. Ives and his friends were at Basrah in April 1758, they found the two 
French ships still there ; and on the neutral soil of Turkey, notwith- 
standing that war prevailed between their nations, numerous courtesies 
were exchanged between the British and the French communities, over 
which Mr, Shaw and M. Perdria at this time respectively presided. 
At a supper party given by the French Resident at his country house, 
the company, which included the whole staff of the British factory, the 
British visitors, and all the ojfficers of the Bristol, amounted to 26, 
— the greatest number of Europeans, it was believed, that had ever been 
assembled at Basrah, 

About the beginning of 1759, the Seven Years^ War being still in 
progress, the French Resident at Basrah made a journey to Baghdad and 
obtained from Sulaiman Pasha a Parman in which it was enjoined that 
he should in future be first received on the ceremonial visits and be 
respected as first of the European Residents.'"' The Frenchman, on 
returning to Basrah, proceeded on the strength of this Farman to treat 
the British Resident as inferior to himself in rank, and informed the 
great men and merchants of Basrah, especially the Christians, that they 
must on all public days visit the French before the British Resident. 
The persons to whom this order was addressed refused, however, to 
comply with it, and informed Mr. Shaw, the British Resident, that they 
preferred the British to the French, Mr. Shaw thereupon made a 
representation to the Pasha of Baghdad, of which the result was 
that the Pasha sent a command to the Mutasallim at Basrah directing 
him and all his oflScers to regard the English as first in his esteem 
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that lie wrote to the French Eesident at Basrah^ condemning the 
order in regard to first visits which that officer had taken upon 
himself to issue ; and that he also addressed a letter to Mr, ShaWj 
expressing his concern at the Frenchman'^s impudence/’ Mr. Shaw’s 
visit to Baghdad later in the year perhaps bore some reference to this 
affair : at least he reported that the ilFbehaviour of the French Resident 
at Baghdad had been in some respect the original cause ” of the 
Pasha’s invitation to himself. The dispute lingered on^ after the con- 
clusion of the wai’; until 1765, when Sulaiman Agha, on his appoint- 
ment to the Mutasallimate of Basrah^ finally decided it in favour of the 
British Resident by giving him the preference to the French Resident 
in regard to the first visit to the Serab and gave orders iio his guards 
that; if he attempted to come there till after the English had had 
their audience^ to stop him ; so that point of contest is at last 
determin’d in our favour.” 

In 1765-66j the year in which Niebuhr visited Turkish ’Iraq, the 
French were represented at Basrah by a Eesident who did not engage 
in trade, and who made the most of an official salary by no means regularly 
paid ; and the offices of French Consul at Baghdad and Latin Bishop of 
Babylon were still combined in the person of Mgr. Baillet, who even- 
tually died of plague at Baghdad in 1773. The French Factory at 
Basrah was located in 1765 in the native town, on the south side of the 
’Ashar creek, somewhat higher up than the residence of the Muta- 
sallim. 


Other European nations in Turkish 'Iraq, 1757—73. 


The Portuguese seem by this time to have disappeared entirely from 
Turkish ’Iraq. 

The Dutch, after their removal from Basrah in or about 1752, never 
again established themselves in the country ; but from 17 54* to 1765 
they maintained a settlement on the neighbouring island of Kharag, 
from which all the spices and drugs in the Basrah market were imported 
by native merchants. 

There were now several Italian merchants at Basrah who carried on 
a considerable trade with Venice and Leghorn by way of Aleppo. One 
of the richest of these, in 1765, was a M. Leoni, who was very efficiently 
represented at Baghdad by a young Venetian agent. 


The French 
position in 
1565 - 66 , 


Portuguese. 

Dutch. 

Italians, 
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ABDUL HAMID I. 
1773 _ 89 .^ 


The reign of the Turkish Sultan Abdul Hamid;,t who succeeded 
Mustafa III at the end of 1778 and ruled until his death in the spring 
of 1789j was occupied bj an incessant struggle with the Russians; in 
which two leading incidents were the treaty of Kainard^i; imposed on 
Turkey in 1774; and the complete annexation of the Crimea by Russia 
in 1783. The difficulties with which the Porte had to contend in Europe 
occupied their attention to the exclusion of all other affairS; and incapa- 
citated them equally from restraining and from assisting the Pasha of 
Baghdad; from obliging him to respect their own authority; and from 
enabling him to repel invasion when his territories were entered by the 
armies of Karim Khan; Vakil of Persia. 


^Foi the period covered by the reigns of *Abdul Hamid I and Salim HI 
(1773 — 89 and 1789 — 1807) in Turkish Traq the ofdcial authorities are the anonymous 
Precis coniaining Information in regard to the I'irst Connection of the JBLon^hle Hast 
India Company 'with Turhish Arabia^ printed in 1874, and Mr, J. A, Saldanha’s 
Selecttons from State Hajpers, Homhay^ regarding the Hast Xndia Company’ s Connec’^ 
tion with the JPersian G-ulf, with a Summary of Events^ 1600 — 1800, printed in 1905 : 
both of these cover the entire period. Other valuable sources of information are 
Travels in Asia and Africa, 1808, by Mr. A. Parsons, who was present at Basrah in 
1774-76 at the beginning of the siege by the Persians ; Observations on the Tassage 
to India, 1784, by Colonel J. Capper, who visited Basrah in 1778-79 towards the end 
of the Persian occupation 5 Observations made on a Tour from Eengal to jPersia, 
1790, by Ensign W. Prancklin, and a Journal of the JPassage from India, by Br. T. 
Howel, both of whom were at Basrah at the beginning of 1787, shortly after the 
collapse of Shaikh Thuwaini^s usurpation ; a Prief JBListory of the TFahauby, 1834, by 
Sir H, J. Brydges, who was a inemher of the Basrah Residency from 1787 to 1796 and 
himself Resident at Baghdad from 1798 to 1806 ; and, lastly, the Voyage dans 
V Empire Othoman, VEgy'jpte et la JPerse^ 1801 — 07, of M. Olivier, who passed through 
Baghdad twice in 1796-97. 

Professor B, S. Creasy's History of the Ottoman Turhs, 1866, contains the general 
history of Turkey during the period. 

tThe Agent in Council at Basrah wrote on the 23rd of April 1774 to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ” , , * . there is no hopes of a peace betwixt the Turks and 

“ Russians being shortly concluded from a new Sultan Huleem having lately succeeded 
** to the Turkish throne on the death of his brother Mustapha." The present writer is 
net aware hew the discrepancy in names here is to be explained. 
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Epidemic of plague in TurMslx ’Iraq, l‘?73. 


The epidemic of plague that occasioned the withdrawal of the British 
Agency from Turkish Iraq in April 1773, as before described, began in 
March at Baghdad, that place having received infection by a caravan 
from Erzeroum; but it extended almost immediately to Basrah. At 
Baghdad, where it had been unknown during more than 60 years, the fell 
disease continued until the middle of May, and at Basrah it did not 
cease until. September. Mgr. BaiUet, the Latin Bishop of Babylon, was 
among the more notable victims at Baghdad : while the Pasha and his 
suite sought and found immunity by isolating themselves m a country 
palace, surrounded by gardens, at distance of about three miles from the 
city. The mortality from plague was heavy throughout the country, and 
there was stagnation of trade and general depression j but the total 
number of deaths, which there was no means of estimating, has probably 
been* exaggerated by contemporary writers. 


Affairs in Turkish ’Iraq, from the epidemic of plague to the siege 
of Basrah, 1773—75. 


Mr. Moore, the British Agent at Basrah, and a part of his staff, 
who arrived in' Bombay harbom- from Basrah on the 14th of May 1773, 
remained in quarantine on Butcher’s Island until the 17th of June 
following, when they were allowed to land in Bombay. Under the 
orders of Government they left again for Basrah on the 28th ^ October 
1773, taking with them two new ketches of 14 guns each, the “ Tigris 
and “ Euphrates, ” which had been built at Bombay expressly to the 
order of the Pasha of Baghdad. The party rema ined at Masqat from 

# Turkisli officials in 1774 sucoeaded in persuading Mr. PaiEons that at 
out of ahoat 500,000 inhabitants, more tban 300,000 had died of plague in a little 
over four months and had been properly interred by the suiwivors, every burial being 
registered by tbe antborities. At Basrah, Mr. Parsons was led to believe that more than 
200 OOO people had perished out of 300,000. Another estimate, officially reported by the 
British Agency, showed a mortdity ot 300,000 in Basrah and its environs, and one 
of 2,000,000 in the entire province ; the latter number probably exceeds the ^ ° ® 
population of the country at the present day. Recent experience in India has shown 
that in large places, even when plague is most severe, tbe process of depopulation is 
not so rapid as this. 


Bet urn of 
the British 
Agency to 
Basrah, 
January 
1774. 
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Internal 
administra- 
tion, 1773 — 
75. 


the 17th of November to the 1st of December, chiefly to admit of 
repairs to the Euphrates, -which had lost her rudder and sustained 
other injuries by going ashore at the entrance of Masqat harbour. On 
the 5th of January 1774 they reached Basrah and re-occupied the British 
Factory, which was found, apparently, in good order. The Pasha of 
Baghdad seems to have been much pleased at the return of the Agency, 
and with the vessels supplied to him, and to have presented the Agent 
with a horse and trappings as a mark of his satisfaction. 

The ruler of the Baghdad province at this time was one* Hamad 
Pasha, of whom little is known beyond these facts : that in 1774 he had 
already held the government for a number of years ; that latterly he had 
neglected public business for a life of ease and seclusion ; and that in 
September 1774 he was guilty of an act of base ingratitude in allowing 
his adoptive father, whose influence had procured him the Pashriiq, to be 
assassinated along with his sons on a suspicion that he disapproved of 
the Pasha'^s administration and meant to subvert it. 

The machinery of government continued, at the time of Mr. 
Parsons^ visit to Turkish Traq in 1774, to be much the same as it had been 
found a few years earlier by Ives and Niebuhr. There was still an Agha 
of Janissaries at Baghdad representing the Turkish central government, 
but he had become — perhaps in consequence of the pre-occupation of the 
Porte with European affairs — a political cypher. A Kapitan Pasha 
existed at Basrah, under whose control were the Turkish coasts of the 
Gulf and the waterways of ^Iraq below Baghdad and Hillah, and whose 
duty it was to collect tonnage dues on all non- British vessels arriving 
at or clearing from Basrah, as also on trading craft plying upon the 
rivers, and a monthly tax on fishing boats. 

The Arab tribes were at this time at least as powerful as ever. Prom 
a point on the Euphrates SO miles below Hillah to Basrah, and even 
further down the Shatt-al-'Arab, they were practically independent ; they 
paid some tribute to the Pasha of Baghdad for his protection, but they 
did not tolerate the presence of his oflElcials ; and they collected tolls upon 
river-borne traflSc, at points such as ^Arjah and Samawah, for the benefit 
of their own chiefs. The river-side capital of one of these chiefs, 
probably that of a Shaikh of the Muntafik, was visited by Mr. Parsons 
in 1774 between Suq-ash-Shuyukh and Qurnah ; it consisted entirely oi 
tents, covered an enormous area, and sheltered a huge population ; and 
the live stock of all kinds belonging to the camp were almost innumer- 


*So Parsons ; but was he not really *IJmr Pasha, who succeeded in 1764? See 
footnote on page 1245 jpost. 
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able. Among the animals possessed by the tribe or their chief were horses 
of the best breeds, greyhounds, hawks, and even such a curiosity as a 
score of tame ostriches with red cloth collars and brass bells about their 
necks. 

Among the principal items of public revenue in ^Iraq at this time 
were the sea-customs, which were levied at Basrah at the rate of 3 per 
cent, ad valorem on goods imported by Em'opeans, and at S per cent, on 
those of Turkish subjects and other Asiatics ; and equivalent duties 
were collected on goods re-exported from Basrah to Aleppo or imported 
at Baghdad from Basrah, the valuation in the latter case being made 
according to the rates of the Baghdad market. Another important 
fiscal resource was a *tax on date palms in the neighbourhood of 
Basrah. 

Baghdad was at this period an important centre of trade, so much Course of 
so that Mr. Parsons after visiting it wrote : This is the grand mart a-- 

for the produce of India and Persia, Constantinople, Aleppo and 
Damascus ; in short it is the grand oriental depository. 

Basrah was of consequence chiefly as the sea-port of Baghdad j but 
at times merchants of Aleppo carried on a direct trade with it across the 
desert by caravan. These Aleppo traders brought European goods to 
Basrah for sale, chiefly from Venice, also specie in the shape of Venetian 
Sequins \ while from the Persian Gulf side, exclusive of European goods, 
the imports at Basrah were chiefly Indian piece-goods, Mokha coffee, and 
drugs from various parts of Arabia and Persia. The coffee, gums and 
Arabian drugs for the most part reached Basrah in ^ Omani vessels ; but 
occasionally a British ship brought a cargo of coffee from Mokha \ and 
goods from Persia invariably arrived in Persian bottoms. Of the piece- 
goods reaching Baghdad, large quantities were sent to Smyima and 
Constantinople \ but the drugs mostly found their way to Alexandretta, 
whence they were shipped to Venice, Leghorn, Marseilles, London and 
Amsterdam. Horses were exported from Basrah to India, where they 
fetched high prices. Besides Turkish and European merchants, there 
were many rich Armenian and Jewish traders at Basrah who lived by the 
continental transit trade, purchasing either on commission or, in advance 
of orders, at their own risk. 

The question of direct caravans between Basrah and Aleppo deserves 
further mention, as it was occasionally a subject of correspondence 

*Iu 1774 this tax on palms at Basrah was said to yield about 100,000 local Tamans 
or £] 87,500 sterling a year, but this must have been an exaggerated estimate, tbe 
amount mentioned being approximately that of the revenue of tbe Basrah Wilayat 
all sources at the present day. 
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between the British Agent at Basrah and the Pasha at Baghdad, the 
latter of whom did not readily agree to a lucrative traffic being ca,rried 
on across his territories otherwise than through the capital, where it 
could be closely supervised. In the spring of 1773, however, in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of plague at Baghdad, the Pasha authorised the 
despatch of caravan direct from Basrah to Aleppo; but Mr. Moore, 
the British Agent, was unable in the haste of his departure to take 
advantage of the concession, and after his return he could not at once 
obtain its renewal. In April 1774 the necessary leave was at last given; 
and about the same time a caravan from Aleppo came in at Basrah. 

The British Factory at Basrah still occupied the same site in the 
native town as in 1766 ; and vessels of 80 tons, lying in the creek, 
could load and unload cargo at its very gate. On the opposite side of 
the creek was a good garden belonging to the Factory; and the 
Company's Agent had, besides, a country house at Magil, the modern 
E.ut-al-Farangi, which, though it stood about half a mile inland from 
the water’s edge, commanded an excellent view both up and down the 
Shatfc-al-‘’Arab. 

All goods brought in British ships, including the whole of the im- 
ports from India, paid a duty and consulage to the East India 
Company, amounting to 6 per cent., which was distinct from the customs 
levied by the Turkish administration ; and the annual proceeds of the 
impost or imposts in question were, chiefly because of the Indian trade, 
not inconsiderable. In February 1774, the British Agent informed the 
Pasha that he feared much merchandise was being fraudulently passed 
through the Baghdad custom house in his name at the European, or 
lower, rate of duty ; and he requested that in future no goods should be 
treated there as British unless certified by himself to be such. 


Siege and reduction of Basrah by the Persians, 1775-— 1776. 


The occupation of Basrah by the Persians, which was the principal 
event in the history of Turkish "Iraq during the reign of the Sultan 
"Abdul Hamid, was neither unexpected nor sudden. On the contrary, 
an assault upon the town had been threatened for more than a year 
before any was actually made ; and the event seems to have been in the 
end precipitated by successes which the Turks themselves gained, in 
Kurdistan, over the Persians. The further period of a year which 
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elapsed between tie investment of Basrah and its surrender was ample 
to admit of succour being sent from Baghdad^ or even fi’oin Constantino- 
ple; but it is probable that neither the Pasha,* weak and needy 
ruler/^ nor the Sultan was in a position to render effectual aid. 

In the autumn of 1773^ when the British Agent and his staff were 
on their return journey from Bombay, it was whispered for the first time 
that &arim Khan had designs on Basrah. The Persian Governor of 
Kirmanshah, ^Ali Quli Khan, was known to have made preparations 
for invading Kurdistan, then a district of the Baghdad Pashaliq; and 
it was feared that a fleet and land force which were being assembled 
on the Persian coast under the orders of the Vakil^ ostensibly for service 
against Masqat, were really intended to operate against Basrah the 
apprehension excited at Basrah at this time was so lively that Khojah 
Petrus, in whose charge the goods of the East India Company had been 
left, thought of shipping them to Baghdad for greater security ; and the 
Agent himself purposed, if on his arrival at Basrah he saw that an 
attack was imminent, to embark as much of the Company’s goods as 
possible on the vessels Revenge and Drake*”, which he brought 
with him. 

The actual position at Basrah was found less critical than had been 
feared; but in February 1774, some six weeks after the re-establishment 
of the British Agency, Karim Khan was said to have requested, 
apparently through the Mutasallim of Basrah, the co-operation of the 
Turkish and British fleets against the Imam of ’’Oman, with whom he 
was at war, and to have threatened in case of non-compliance to attack 
Basrah. This intelligence was fully confirmed by letters received from 
Messrs. Beaumont and Green, two of the East India Company*’s servants 
who were then confined by Karim Khan at Shiraz. Mr. Moore at once 
apprised the Pasha of BaghdM that, so far as British vessels were 
concerned, the Vakil’s demand was inadmissible, adding : ^^In my 
humble opinion, therefore, it behoves Your Excellency to order down 
Your troops immediately for the defence of this place and give orders to 
the different tribes of Arabs to march down to the banks of this river 
to prevent the Persians from landing on this side of it — the sooner this 
is done the better, as Bussora according to my notions is in no state of 
defence whatever ; and at the same time he was careful to inform the 
Pasha that the British ships then at Basrah could not be spared, partly 


* Whom Brydges and Olivier both call *Umr Pasha, but who cannot well have been 
the ’Umr that succeeded 'Ali Pasha in 1764 unless he uas also called Hamad, See 
note on page 1242 an^e. 
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because of the danger of a revival of plague and partly because of the 
risk of a sudden onslaught by the Persians, to furnish trading vessels 
bound from Masqat to Basrah^ as had been requested by the Turkish 
authorities, with a convoy to protect them against Persian attack. On 
the 20th February 1774, acting upon his own view of the situation, 
the Agent caused the “ Revenge and Drake to be provisioned for 
three months and prepared for receiving the stock of woollens then in 
the Factory; but the Mutasallim, Sulaiman Agha, deprecated the 
removal of the goods, which would, he said, alarm the town, cause many 
of the inhabitants to take flight, bring trade to a stand-still, and play into 
the hands of Karim Khan, whose object it was by destroying the 
commerce of Basrah to compel the British to re-open their settlement at 
Bushehr. Eventually, on the Mutasallim’s assuring the Agent that he 
had made arrangements for obtaining prompt information of the move- 
ments of the Persian army and that there was a prospect of detaching 
from the Persian cause the Ka'^ah tribe, without the aid of whose fleet 
nothing could he effected by the enemy, and on bis further giving a 
guarantee on behalf of the Pasha and the Sultan, in which the Daftardar 
and Shaikh Darwish — the latter probably the Basrah Naqib of the 
day — associated themselves with him, that the East India Company 
should be indemnified for any loss which they might sustain through 
their goods remaining for the present on shore, Mr. Moore agreed to 
delay action for a few days longer. He also undertook that the Ka'^ah of 
^Arahistan, against whom the East India Company had claims, should 
not he attacked by the British squadron if they brought their vessels to 
Basrah to help in the defence of the town ; hnt, to a suggestion that the 
British should themselves intervene on the side of the Turks, Mr, Moore 
replied with decision that his nation were only merchants at Basrah, and 
that they would observe strict neutrality, retiring on hoard ship with so 
much of the Company's property as they could remove on the approach 
of the Persian army, but not finally quitting the place so long as it 
remained in possession of the Turks. The Agent, probably in March, 
informed the Pasha of Baghdad of what had passed between himself and 
the Mutasallim and again urged that Basrah should he placed in a state 
of defence ; but before the end of April, authentic information was 
received from Shiraz that no preparations had as yet been made by the 
Persians for a campaign against Basrah, — a truth which had already 
been reported by the Ka^ab Shaikh to the Mutasallim, — and it began to 
be believed that Karim Khan had, for the time at least, laid aside his 
original aggressive intentions. The Mutasallim, in the meanwhile, had 
done his best to pacify the Vakil by promising to assist him with th^ 
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cc Tigris and Euphrates ketches against his enemy the Imam of 
^Omaiij hut neither had the vessels yet been sent, nor was there any 
intention on his part of sending them. 

The Ka^ab, in response to the Mutasallim^s overtures, readily April 1774. 
promised in case of a war to desert the Persians and to remove with their 
own ships from Doraq; but hardly had this assurance been given when, 
as related in the chapter on the history of ^Arabistan, its worthlessness 
was exposed by an attempt on the part of the Ka'ab to capture the ‘‘ Faiz 
I slam, a Turkish ship, at the mouth of the Shatt-al-^Arab ; an attempt 
which was frustrated only by the despatch of the British cruiser 
Revenge from Basrah to the relief of the threatened vessel. The 
Mutasallim was so grateful for the assistance lent him on this occasion 
that, on the safe arrival of the Faiz Islam at Basrah on the 15th 
of April, he repaired in person to the Factory garden to tender his 
thanks to the British Agent. Two days later all the subjects of the 
Ka^ab Shaikh at Basrah suddenly withdrew from the place ; and it was 
feared, from the circumstance of the Ka^ab fleet being at the same time 
assembled at the mouth of the Karun, that an attack upon Basrah or 
upon the British vessels lying there, instigated by the Persian Grovern- 
ment, might he impending. No hostile act, however, was as yet 
committed by the Ka^ab. 

During the summer and autumn of 1774, there was a lull in the 
rumours of danger from Persia; but at the beginningof 1775 a series 
of nocturnal raids by the Ka’ab on Basrah, described in the history of 
^ Arabistan, excited fresh alarm by illustrating the defenceless condition 
of the town. The wrath of Karim Khan had recently been excited by 
defeats inflicted on his troops in Kurdistan by those of the Pasha of 
Baghdad, and it was generally supposed that he would retaliate by 
moving against either Baghdad or Basrah, — in all probability against the 
latter, which was the more exposed to attack. 

On the 18th of January 1775, the Mutasallim, the Daftardar, and 
Shaikh Darwish visited the British Factory to consult the British Agent 
regarding the situation and to sound him as to the attitude which be 
would himself assume in case of an invasion. Mr. Moore, in reply, 
simply commented on the weakness of the fortifications, artillery and 
garrison of Basrah ; recommended that a reinforcement of 3,000 to 
4,000 men should he obtained from Baghdad, that the Muntafik tribe 
should he called out to prevent the Persians from crossing to the right 
bank of the Shatt-al-'^Arab, and that a system of military intelligence 
should he organised in Persia; and explained, as on a former occasion, that 
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the position of the British must necessarily be one of neutrality, and 
that the British cruisers had been kept at Basrah only for the sake of 
embarking the Company's goods in case of need. 

Two days later, on, the 15th of January 1775, news reached the 
British Agency at Basrah, vid Bushehr, that a Persian army of 50,000 
men had actually left Shiraz under the command of Sadiq (popularly 
known as Sadu) Khan, a brother of the Vakil, to attack Basrah, The 
ostensible ground on which Karim Khan thus at length opened the 
campaign was the ill-treatment of Persian pilgrims in Turkish Traq 
when visiting the sacred shrines of Shi-’ahdom ; and it appears that more 
than one demand for satisfaction ^ or amendment had, in fact, been 
addressed by him to the Turks, and neglected by them, before the 
final rupture. There is reason, however, as subsequent indications will 
show, for holding that the conduct of the East India Compands 
representatives at Basrah in diverting foreign trade from Persia to 
Turkish ^Iraq had at least contributed to bring matters to an extremity. 

The annoyance caused at Basrah by prowling Ka^ab meanwhile 
continued, and even increased ; and on the night between the S5th and 
the 2»6th of January 1775 a gang of 300 men of that tribe entered the 
town by sealing the walls, broke open a number of shops in the 
principal bazaar, and retired unpunished with a large booty of fine 
India cloth. 

Nothing further happened until the 6th of March, when the 
unsettled state of the country was exemplified in an attack 
committed by a body of armed men on three British oflBcers from the 
Company's cruisers, who had gone to shoot on the left bank of the 
river about four miles below Basrah; the ofllcers were dangerously 
wounded, stripped, and left for dead ; their boat's-orew were cruelly 
beaten and stripped and the boat itself was taken away. After dark the 
' victims of this outrage were able to follow the bank of the river to a 
point opposite their ships, which they hailed, and were taken on board ; 
but the condition of one of the oflScers, whose lung had been penetrated 
by a spear, appeared to be desperate. 

On the morning of the 16th of March, news reached Basrah of the 
appearance of the advance guard and main body of the Persian army, 
amounting to some 30,000 horse and foot, at the mouth of the Suwaib 
tributary of the Shatt-al-'Arab, upon the left bank of the main river 
about 35 miles above Basrah ; the rear, with which were the artillery 

* According to Olivier {Voyagct Yolnme II, page 399) Karim Khan demanded the 
head of the PSsha of Baghdad and the abolition of a tax on Persian pilgrims. 
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and the Coinmander-in-Chief; was expected to arrive in two days. The 
Persians at first found themselves confronted by a large Arab force 
which was encamped on the right bank of the Shatt-al-'^Arab^ having been 
posted there some days previously to hold the crossing ; it consisted 
apparently of the fighting men of one tribe^ possibly the Muntafik, 
under the command of one of their own Shaikhs whose name was 
^Abdullah. 

The same afternoon an envoy from Sadiq Khan arrived at Basrah 
with separate letters for the Mutasallim, the British Agent, and the 
heads of the Arab, Armenian and J ewish communities, desiring that 
each should send a representative to treat with the Persian commander 
for the ransom of the town. He was dismissed, however, without 
receiving an answer from any of those to whom the communication 
was addres^sed. 

A long-expected danger had thus finally overtaken the Turks, who, 
notwithstanding that they had received about eighteen months ^ notice 
of its approach, had made no dispositions, unless during the few days 
immediately preceding, for meeting it. 

The defences of Basrah were carefully examined by the traveller 
Mr. Parsons, who happened to be at Basrah at this juncture ; and the 
interest which the subject possesses, in view of later occurrences, seems 
to warrant a reproduction of his account It runs as 

follows : — 

This city is walled and sunounded with a deep and broad ditch. It has four gates 
and a sally port. The walls are of mud, from twenty to twenty-five feet thick, 
with parapet walls, breast high, which have small embraziires f or mnsqnetry or arrows 
(the Arabs being good archers). The walls not only encircle the city on the side of the 
land, but likewise on those of the creek, the entrance of which is at a considerable 
distance, where the walls terminate on both sides ; each extremity being defended 
by a fortification aud a gate, which are three miles distant from the town. In the 
intermediate space are many thousands of dates and other trees, mixed with rice 
grounds The walls are about twelve miles in circuit, and although not baif the 
inclosed space : ouilt, yet it is a large city, and before the plague, in 3 77B, was very 
populous. The two principal gates are large, and are situated on the land side, one 
is called the Baghdad, and the other the Zobeir gate ; neither of them is defended 
by a ditch, which is wanting for a considerable distance on each side. The founda* 
tion of the walls, which is built of burnt brick, reaches so high as to be above the 
water when the ditch is full. The wafer is let into the ditch, at the flood tide, from 
the creek, and is retained by flood gates. 

There are eight bastions, on each of which are mounted eight brass guns, twelve 
pounders, which besides upwards of fifty brass cannon, six and nine pounders, ou ship 
carriages, are mounted round the walls. These were in such a state as to be unfit 
for use, until news arrived of the siege intended by the Persians, when the musolem 
was very vigilant in seeing them repaired : shot they had in plenty, as well as 
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gunpowder, which is made in the town, there being large quantities of salt-petre 
in the neighbourhood, so that they never import gunpowder, but supply other places 
with it. The fortifications on each side the creek’s mouth are exclusive of the tight 
bastions. 

« # # ^ * 

At the entrance of tbe creek, on the right, is a castle with eight guns pointing 
down, and on the opposite side it has eight more, pointing up and across the river. 
On tbe left is a battery of four guns, which commands the entr.v of the creek, situated 
in such a manner as to act in conjunction with the castle, in defending the entrance 
of the creek. About one hundred yards lower is a double battery of twelve guns 
in two tiers, called ihe captain pasha's battery; adjoining to whicli is his house, and 
those of his officers and men. Near this is a gate, which lets them out of the city 
when occasion offers. There is another such gate near the castlo, on the right hand 
entrance of the creek, whicli admits into the city, the cas'-le terminating the city walls 
on that side ; yet both these gates are very small, and may rather be called pos-tern gates. 


British 
vessels at 
Basrah, 
hlarch 1775 . 


Operations 
until the 
departure of 
the British 


In November 1774^ when Mr. Parsons arrived at Basrah, tbe follow- 
ing armed vessels belonging to tbe East India Company were lying in 
the river and apparently remained there, except the first-mentioned, until 
the commencement of tbe siege : the Revenge of 26 or 2»8 guns, of 
which 20 were 12 pounders, the largest fighting ship in the Company’s 
whole fleet ; the Eagle, ” snow, of 16 guns ; and the Success, ’’ ketch, 
of 14 guns, The detention of the Eagle ” and Success ’’ at Basrah 
by the Agent, without their authority, was considered unnecessary and 
was much regretted by the Governor and Council at Bombay, who dis- 
approved — as explained in the history of the Persian Coast — of Mr, 
Moore’s provocative policy towards Karim Khan, and who at this time, 
in consequence of a rupture with the Maratha«, themselves stood in 
urgent need of all the ships that they could collect : and in February 
1775 they desj3atehed peremptory orders by the Drake ”, snow, which 
was proceeding to the Gulf, that both the vessels named should be 
released and sent back to them within ten days of receipt of their letter. 

To the British ships enumerated above should be added, as being 
under the orders of the British Agent at Basrah in this crisis, the Pasha’s 
new 14 gnu ketches, Euphi-ates ” and “ Tigris, ” both of which still 
flew the British colours, were commanded by midshipmen in tbe 
Company’s service, and had on board a few European sailors. Mr. 
Moore’s retention of these ketches under his own control did not, as will 
appear later on, conduce to a steady observance of that policy of neutral- 
ity which he had twice professed. 

No sooner had the Persians appeared in force at the mouth of the 
Suwaib than Shaikh ^Abdullah, basely deserted his post, leaving the enemy 
to cross the river unopposed. This a part of the Persian forces at once 
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proceeded to doj mostly upon inflated goat-skins ; but Sadiq Khan was 
as yet without the means of throwing his artillery and heavy stores over 
to the right bank. Sulaiman Agha, Mutasallim of Basrah^ liad only 
about 1;500 regular troops at his disposal, and, as their loyalty was not 
much to be relied upon, he decided to remain at Basrah and await the 
attack of the Persians behind walls ; but he set an admirable example to 
all by his courage and vigilance, and he showed great personal energy in 
pushing forward the preparations for defence. 

On the 19th of March, Mr. Moore sent one of the Pasha^s new ketches 
up the river to obtain information of the movements of the enemy ; she 
was commanded for the occasion by a lieutenant from one of the cruisers 
and manned by European sailors ; and Mr. Abraham, one of the Factory 
staff, went in her. 

At 3 a.m. on the morning of the ‘21st of March, the fleet of the 
treacherous Ka^ab Shaikh, who haa formerly promised the Turks that he 
would not help the Persians but who had now changed his mind in view 
of a possible sack of Basrah, slipped up the river from below the town to 
join Sadiq Khan^s force. The British cruisers, which had apparently 
received orders from the Agent to prevent such a junction, unfortunately 
did not perceive the Ka'^ab Gallivats, 14 in number, until it was too late 
to intercept them ; but they immediately gave chase The Success 
and the “ Eagle having ultimately captured a Gallivat apiece, the prize 
of the former was burned in the river, while that of the latter was 
brought back to Basrah, 'fhe rest of the Ka*ab fleet reached the Persian 
camp, though in a more or less damaged condition ; and land batteries 
which the Persians had thrown up on the banks of the river made it 
impossible for the British squadron to attack them, after arrival there, 
with any chance of success. 

On the morning of the 22nd of March, the British Agent, perhaps 
apprehending the consequences that his unsuccessful inte»'ference was 
well calculated to produce, went on board the “ Eagle, to which the 
treasure and valuables of the Factory had already been transferred The 
same afternoon the Success and one of the Pasha’s ketches retumea 
from pursuing the enemy ; and in the evening the Pasha's other ketch — 
the one that had been sent up the river to reconnoitre upon the Ibth— 
arrived, having met with some lemarkable adventures. 

On her way up stream, in passing the Persian camp, she had been 
hailed and enquiry made why she did not salute the Persian Commander* 
in-Chief, to which it was answered that she was going further up the river 
and would fire the salute on her return. On the 21st, the encounter 
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between the British squadron and the Ka^ab fleet having meanwhile 
taken place , the ketch had to pass the Persian batteries once more on her 
downward voyage ; and, on the Persian authorities requiring her com- 
mander to land and pay them a visit, he sent a private soldier named 
Byley, whom he dressed in his own clothes, on shore to personate him, 
while two Persian hostages were at the same time taken on board the 
ketch. Through some accident the Persians then opened fire upon the ketch, 
as did also the Ka'ab Gallivats, which were lying near the western bank 
of the river ; the ketch returned the fire ; and, after two men had been 
wounded on board, she proceeded on her way to Basrah. Byley was thus 
left behind, but the imposture of which he was the instrument was not 
discovered ; and on the 2r7th, having been well treated during his stay 
among the Persians, and having obtained valuable information with 
respect to their movements, he reached Basrah in safety, and the Persian 
hostages were discharged with presents. 

23rd March. On the 23rd of March two emissaries from Sadiq Khan arrived at 
Basrah and interviewed first the Mutasallim and then the British Agent ; 
they came to demand a sum of Es. 20,00,000 as the ransom of Basrah; 
threatening that, if it were not paid, the town would presently be taken 
by storm ; but they were dismissed, as on the former occasion, without 
any answer. 

On the same day, at the suggestion of Mr. A. Parsons, the traveller 
already more than once quoted, who had been a sea captain and more 
recently Consul and Factor-Marine at Alexandretta under the Turkey 
Company, and who happened to be now at Basrah in a private capacity, 
the construction of a boom across the Shatt-al-^Arab immediately above 
the ^Ashar creek was commenced : it was composed of boats moored in a 
line across the river and connected by chains and cables. The object of 
this work was to prevent other Persian fleets, which were expected, from 
joining that of the Ka'ab above Basrah. 

By the incessant labour of the British marine officers and the Kapitan 
Pasha’s men, the boom was finished on the evening of the 25th, to the 
satisfaction of everyone interested in the preservation of Basrah and 
hopes even began to be entertained that the Persian army, without 
further supply of cannon, ammunition and provisions, must soon 
decamp. Two Gallivats of the Kapitan Pasha^s fleet, each carrying 
8 guns and 80 to 100 men, had meanwhile been placed under British 
commanders, and the British flag hoisted on board of them. 

26 th March. March the Ka^ab Gallivat taken by the Eagle 

was destroyed under the orders of the British Agent. In the course of 
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the operation an oflScer belonging to the Success was so severely 
burned in setting fire to a train of powder that it was feared he could 
not recover. 

On the ^7th it became known at Basrah, on the arrival of Ryley, 27th March, 
that the bulk of the Peisian army were now on the right bank of the 
river, but that the commander still remained upon the eastern side ; also 
that the invaders, though they had few heavy guns, were well supplied 
with ammunition and provisions 

On the 2nd of April it was stated that Shaikh ^Abdullah, the same 2nd April, 
who fell back before the Persians on their first appearance, had arrived 
at Zubair with all his men and promised to assist the governor in 
defending the place; and on the same day Shaikh Thamir of the 
MuntaHk tribe, who had been expected to embarrass the Persians during 
their march to Basrah by cutting the banks of the river and laying the 
country under w ater, arrived in Basrah without having done this, ac- 
companied by 300 men. 

On the 3rd of April about 200 Janissaries from Baghdad made their Srd April, 
appearance ; the}' had left their boats at “^Azair, had marched to Qurnah, 
where they re-emharked, had crossed to the right bank of the Shatt-al- 
^Arab, and had then finished their journey by land without coming in 
contact with the enemy. They brought with them letters from the 
Pasha, containing promises of farther help which there appeared little 
likelihood of his being able to fulfil. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of April the advance guard of the 6tli April- 
Persian army came in sight of Basrah and began to pitch their tents 
about three miles from the Baghdad gate of the town. By evening 
their camp extended to Kufc-al-Farangi, a mile further off; and 
it appeared to contain many thousands of men, both mounted and 
unmounted. 

On the following day the rest of Sadiq Khan^s forces came up and 7th April, 
located themselves in such a manner that the British Agent^s country 
house at Kut-al-Farangi became, as it were, the centre of the Vast Persian 
encampment. About noon hostilities commenced in a curious manner by 
four mounted Persians approaching so close to the town wall that ten or 
twelve men of the garrison, by slipping down from the corner of a bastion 
were able to surprise them, kill them all, and capture three of their 
horses. The whole male population of Basrah were now under arms ; 
they appeared to be in high spirits ; and all night long they remained 
upon the walls in readiness to repel an assault, should one be attempted. 

On the morning of the 8th of April a reconnaissance of the town 
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walls was made hj a body of about 300 Persian horse^ but they were 
careful to remain beyond range of the Turkish guns. 

About 3 o^clock in the af ternoon^ the Eagle and Success with 
the Pasha^s two ketches^ slipped their cables and set off down stream 
under full press of canvas to attack a Bushehr fleet of 16 vessels which 
had been observed working up the river in the morning, and which had 
now arrived within about a league of the town ; but the Persians turned 
back on seeing them and escaped^ the possession of oars in addition to 
sails giving them an advantage in speed over their pursuers. The 
Bushehr fleet included the East India Company's brig Tyger which 
had been taken by the Ka'^ab in the Shatt-al-'^Arab two years previously^ 
and it consisted for the rest of five Gallivats of 10 guns each and ten 
Gallivats of 6 to 8 guns. The movement of the British squadivin against 
it took place at the suggestion of Lieutenants Eobinson and Thistleton, 
who were in command, and who received the permission of the Agent to 
act as they thought best, for pro venting a junction between it and the 
Ka^ab fleet. 

At 4 o^clock Mr. Moore, accompanied by all the members of the 
Bl’itisii Factory and by Mr. Parsons, rode round the walls, going as far 
as the mouth of the ^Ashar creek. On their way they met the Mutasallim 
upon his rounds, who promised to hold the town by land if the Agent 
would keep it by water ; and they observed that the Turks and Arabs all 
appeared cheerful and confident, but that no townsman was any longer 
allowed to absent himself from his place at the wall, either by day or 
night. 

Ab^ui '2 o^clock on the morniim’ of the 9th of April, the sky being 
perfect]}' dark, without either moon or stars, the Persians tried to scale 
the walls at several places between the Baghdad and Zubair gates; and 
a hand-to-hand struggle with the defenders , ensued, which lasted for 
more than two hours. In the midst of the din and confusion of this 
conflict the British hastily quitted the Factory and made their way to 
the mouth of the ^Ashar creek, which they reached in safety notwith- 
standing the thick darkness ; Mr. Pa.rsons and another gentleman, who 
were the last to leave, took an hour on the way and narrowly escaped 
being killed by stones and tiles which Arab women, imagining them to 
be Persians, flung down at them from the tops of houses. The entrance 
of the creek r/as found to be well defended by bodies of two to three 
hundred armed Arabs, under the Kapitan Pesha, drawn up on either 
side of it ; and the party from the Factory embarked safely on the 
Eagle/^ 
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Daylight showed that the attack had been repulsed^ and Mr. Parsons 
after '.vards saw 21 Persian heads exposed at the Baghdad and Znbair 
gates ; but he was obliged to listea to curses invoked on the British 
name, and to hear Mr. Moore abused as the cause of the Persian 
invasion. In the afternoon Mr. Parsons and four gentlemen belonging 
to the Factory were tempted by curiosity to make a circuit of about ten 
miles along the walls : they found 500 men quartered at each of the 
two principal gates and some 200 on each bastion ; even the rich Jewish 
and Armenian merchants had now been obliged to take up their residence 
near the ramparts ; andj to the general surprise, the Carmelite Fathers 
had voluntarily elected to do the same^ apparently by way of sbo-wing a 
good example. The credit of repelling the Persian assault during the 
previous night appeared to rest chiefly with Shaikh Thamir and his 
Muntafik warriors. 

Meanwhile, however, on hearing that the Persians had attacked 
Basrahj the Arab Shaikh "Abdullah had fled incontinently from Zubair. 
The whole of the livestock and supplies that he left behind, which accord- 
ing to one estimate might have provisioned the town of Basrah for a 
couple of months, fell into the hands of the Persians, to whom they 
must have been a fortunate windfall. 

April the 10th parsed quietly until the evening ; but about 9 p.m. 
the Pasha" s Gallivats, which were moored on the further side of the 
river near to the boom, discovered men on shore and fired at them ; and 
shortly afterwards the two boats in the boom closest to that bank were 
found to be on fire, as was also an adjoining village. The village, upon 
which the Success "" fired repeatedly, continued to burn for about six 
hours. 

The Agent and his Council, the latter consisting of Messrs. Green 
and Latouche, had written to Bushehr on the 23rd of March, urging 
Mr. Beaumont, who was detained there by the Persians, to despatch to 
them without delay any of the Company"s cruisers which might happen 
to arrive from Bombay. Their letter reached Mr. Beaumont at Bushehr 
on the 30th of the same month, but there was not then any British 
vessel at the port. Later, the Persian fleet from Bushehr having made its 
appearance in the river below Basrah with the evident intention of 
joining the Ka^ah fleet above, and there being no longer much prospect 
of a vessel being able to arrive from the Gulf to his assistance, Mr. Moore 
thought it prudent to retire from Basrah. He made no attempt to save 
the Company"s goods by shipping them, but left everything behind except 
the Agency treasure, which had already been embarked, at the mercy of 
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the belligerents, — an omission whicb may have been due to want of time 
but which was more probably dictated by the attitude of the Turks^ the 
agreement with whom he was about to violate by leaving while the town 
still held out. 

The descent of the river began at noon on the 11th of April j and the 
officers of the fleets which consisted of the Eagle^^*’ the Success,*'^ the 
Pasha^s two ketches, and the two Turkish Gallivats, were apparently 
allowed to suppose that only an attack on the Bushehr fleet was medi- 
tated, after which the ships would return to Basrah . About three in 
the afternoon 12 Gallivats and 13 armed Trankis, the latter carrying 
stores for the Persian army, were sighted at anchor about three miles 
below the first island ; at 4 p.m., the Persians having weighed, their 
principal Gallivat fired a shot at the Eagle/^ on which the Agent and 
the members of his Council were passengers j and immediately thereafter 
a cannonade, seemingly directed at the two British ships, was opened by 
the other Gallivats. At half past four the Eagle, on arriving within 
suitable range, replied with a broadside ; the Success followed her 
example ; and soon afterwards the Persians began to retire down a narrow 
reach of the river, assisted by a strong ebb tide, firing as they went, and 
pursued by the Eagle and Success,*'^ which kept them in pi ay with 
such guns as could be brought to hear upon the alternate tacks. The 
Pasha^s ketches and G allivats could not keep up with the British vessels, 
and the ketches twice went aground. About half past five the ^^Success/*’ 
which had already been struck three times, sustained some additional 
damage by having a yard-arm shot away, two gun-ports broken in, and 
two shot lodged in her starboard side. A little later the Persians took to 
flight, the faster shiiDS among them helping the slower to escape by 
towing them, and at 6 p.m. they anchored in shoal water close to the 
Persian bank of the river. The Eagle nnd Success ’’ then tock up 
positions abreast of them, as near as their draught of water would allow, 
and an artillery fire began at no great I’ange, supplemented on the side of 
the British by musketry ; this continued until dark, when both comba-^ 
tants desisted simultaneously as if by mutual consent. Not one of the 
Pasha^s vessels got near enough to fire a single shot during this 
engagement at close quarters, nor did any of them anchor until it was 
over. Ji is a remarkable fact that, in the whole day^s proceedings, 
iio one was billed or even wounded on board the Eagle or the 
Success, and it is believed that the Persians likewise escaped 
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without casualties, but the rigging of the Success ** suffered considerable 
damage.* 

When day broke on the 12th of April it was found that the Persians l'2th April, 
had placed their fleet beyond reach of the British by retiring into a 
shallow place, apparently within the embouchure of the Karun river ; 
and at 6 A. M. the Eagle weighed anchor and, — to the surprise, it 
would seem, of the crew of the Success/^ who did not yet know that 
the Agent had decided to renounce his share in the defence of Basrah, — 
led the way down the Shatt-al-‘^Arah. At three in the afternoon three 
Persian Gallivats were sighted advancing up the river; but these, as the 
Anglo^-Turkish vessels drew near, wisely took refuge in a creek. Two 
hours later three other Persian craft were met, approaching from the same 
direction, one of which fired a couple of shots at the British ships and 
then immediately put about and went down-stream wdth her consorts, 
clearly with the object of keeping at a safe distance so long as daylight 
lasted. 

The Anglo-Turkish squadron anchored for the night, but was under 13tb April, 
way again on the morning of the 13th at 4 a.m. By noon the bar at 
the mouth of the Shat t-al-^ Arab had been crossed; and an hour later the 
ships lay to, while the Turks and Arabs on hoard the Pasha^s ketches, to 
the number of about 230, were being transferred to the Turkish Gallivats 
and the ketches manned instead by crews from the Eagle and 
Success.^^ The Gallivats then sailed for Kuwait, which was at this 
time a dependency of Basrah, and the British ships and the ketches shaped 
a course for Bushehr, where they arrived on the afternoon of the 1 5th 
of April. 

* It IS difficult, on account of the strong personal interest of those by whom the 
affair has been described, to know exactly what happened between the British and the 
Persian squadrons on the 11th April 1775. Brief accounts hy Mr. Moore, the British 
Agent, and by Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr, the Commander on the Persian side, are estaut 
(see pages 292 and 296 — 297 of Mr. Saldanha’s Sximmary of Events^ 1600 — 1800)\ 
hut in the text the journal of Mr. Parsons has been followed, as being probably a more 
impartial authority than either. Mr. Parsons acted during the day as Lieutenant on 
board the “ Success/’ supplying the place of the officer who had been injured by an 
explosion on the 26th of ’March and who was still dangerously ill ; and he had at least 
an excellent opportunity of observing the incidents of the fight. Mr. Moore’s account! 
differs from that of Mr. Parsons chiefly in conveying the impression that the engage- 
ment was entirely at long ranges and that the British ships did not suffer any damage. 

According to Shaikh Nasir’s version, it was the British who began the battle; the 
vessels from Bushehr town, by his orders, took no part in the firing ; and the only 
shots discharged o\\ the Persian side were a few from Gallivats under the command of 
Mir ’ Ali of Kharag. The Shaikh further asserts that the British remained at anchor 
where they were for a whole day after the encounter. The difficulty about Mr. Parson’s 
aco junt is the sniallness of the damage done in an artillery contest at close quarters. 
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Meanwhile^ as is fully explained in the chapter on the history of the 
Persian Coast, Mr. R. Garden, formerly of the Basrah Agency and at 
this time a member of the Bombay Council, who was proceeding to Basrah 
on private business with the intention of continuing his journey to Europe, 
had been commissioned by the Government of Bombay to open negotia- 
tions with Karim Khan for the release of Mr. Beaumont, then detained 
in Persia as a prisoner in connection with the grievances of the Vakil 
against the East India Company. It was also intended by the Bombay 
Government that general good relations with the Persian ruler should be 
instituted, if possible, by a reversal of the hostile policy pursued towards 
him by Mr. Moore, under whose orders a virtual boycott of the ports of 
Persia by the Company's ships, and even by private British vessels, bad 
been brought about. 

Mr. Garden arrived at Bushehr on the 7th of April in the Company's 
cruiser Drake,^’ under convoy of which came also three merchant vessels, 
bound for Basrah, with valuable cargoes. He was made aware by 
Mr. Beaumont of the request for naval assistance preferred by the Agent 
at Basrah a few days previously, and he had at once to decide whether he 
would comply with it or not. On full consideration he resolved, for 
several reasons, to adhere to the instructions that he had received at 
Bombay, rather than to reinforce Mr. Moore, whose anti-Persian tenden- 
cies were well known : he expected that Karim Khan would in the end 
prevail over the Turks, and he feared that, when once the V akil ha 
established his supremacy in the Gulf, it might be difficult or impossible 
for the British to come to any understanding with him at all ; he 
considered that there would be extreme risk in attempting to force his 
way to Basrah with the vessels at his disposal, three of which were so 
miserably equipped as to be incapable of defence ; and he believed, more- 
over, that the awkward situation in which the Basrah Agency found 
themselves, and which in his opinion had been brought about by their 
own indiscreet behaviour, might be remedied at any time by their embark- 
ing with the Company’s goods on the Eagle and Success,’^ which 
they had with them. Mr. Garden also foresaw that to enter immediately 
into negotiations with the V akil might be the best way of safeguarding 
the Company’s property at Basrah, jeopardised by the Agent’s having 
made himself a party to the war on the side of the Turks ; and he had 
good hope of success, for, while he had reason to believe that Mr, Moore’s 
action in suspending commercial intercourse with Persia was largely 
responsible for the Vakil’s treatment of Mr. Beaumont and even for his 
attack on Basrah, he was empowered by the Bombay Government to 
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promise that; in event of a settlement; a British flesidency shonld be 
re-established at Bushehr and British trade with the country re-opened. 
Mr. Garden-'s first letter to the Vakil at Shiraz was despatched on the 
11th of April; and on the 15 th, on the arrival of Mr Moore and his 
companions at Bushehr, he wrote again to Karim Khan, begging him to 
arrange that British property at Basr^ah should be respected, — a request 
which he repeated direct to Shaikh Nasir of Bushehr, then serving with 
the Persian army before Basrah. On the ‘23rd of April a favourable 
answer was received by Mr. Garden from Karim Khan, which removed 
anxiety for the future, and which at the same time laid ‘‘the blame of 
the late disturbances between the English and the Persians entirely on 
Mr. Moore/^ 


The Persians at first met with little success in their attempts to reduce 
Basrah; and it was reported in a letter written from that place on the 
20th of April ‘^that the Montefieks and Benechalid Arabs had assembled 
“ for its protection, that the desert was overflowed, and the town was in 
very little danger from the Persian army/^ On the 6th of June a 50- 
pounder gun which had belonged to the Portuguese was successfully 
shipped at Bushehr, amid general rejoicings, for employment against 
Basrah ; and during the rest of that month there was a constant coming 
and going of small craft between the two places. But the Persian 
artillery, notwithstanding that it was directed by two European artiller- 
ists, still failed to produce any serious eSect on the Turkish defences ; 
the astrologers advised delay whenever an assault was proposed ; and the 
siege by degrees degenerated into a blockade. In August 1775, after 
dispersing a squadron of Persian Gallivats under the command of Shaikh 
Nasir of Bushehr, a powerful fleet sent by the Imam of ^Oman to the aid 
of the Turks took up its position at the mouth of the Shatt-al-’Arah and 
secured for a time the control of that river. Advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to bring an abundance of provisions into the town, which was 
thus put in a position to make a longer defence. It would seem, from the 
fact that in 1798 and again in 1826 a Turkish subsidy was claimed by 
the ruler of ^Oman on account of the services performed by his ancestor's 
navy at the siege of Basrah, that some sort of pecuniary induce- 
ment must have been held out by the Turks to the ^Omanis before 
obtaining their assistance. The Persians, on their part obtained valuable 
aid from the Khaza^il tribe of the Euphrates, who, though Arabs, were 
by religion Shi^ahs like themselves. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Garden, Mr. Moore had stated, on 
first arriving at Bushehr, that he intended to return to Basrah, should 
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tlie town escape capture by the Persians^ and in the contrary case to 
make the best of his way to the Presidency ; but the operations were 
protracted, and in the end he did not wait for their conclusion. On May 
the l^th"^ H.M.S. Seahorse of 20 guns, Captain Parmer, entered the 
roadstead at Bushehr, convoying a large Bengal ship destined for 
Basrah; and in this manner the number of vessels in port flying 
the British flag was increased to nine, — the Success it should be 
observed, had left for India on the 1st of May with despatches, — and 
some Persians professed uneasiness lest the British should attack the 
town by way of creating a diversion in favour of their friends the Turks. 
On the 24th of May, Captain Farmer, who had received orders from 
his Commodore, Sir Edward Hughes, to assist the representatives of 
the East India Company wherever he might meet with them, tendered 
his services for convoying to Basrah all or any of the ships at Bushehr 
intended for that place ; but his offer was courteously declined by 
Mr. Moore. At length, on the evening of July 15th, all the British 
vessels then remaining at Bushehr except the Drake sailed for Bombay 
in company with H. M. S. Seahorse the commander of which had 
promised to afford them his protection against the Marathas. With 
the fleet, in the Eagle, went Mr. Moore, whose patience was worn 
out by confinement on board ship, for he would not land at Bushehr, 
and Mr, Parsons in the Seahorse but Messrs. Latouche and Abraham 
were left behind at Bushehr in order that they might return to Basrah 
and take charge of the Company's effects there at the earliest available 
opportunity. In leaving for India Mr. Moore wrote to the Mutasallim 
of Basrah, stating that he was taking the two Turkish ketches with him 
to India for the same reason that he had brought them away from 
Basrah, i; 7*5;., to prevent their fallins: into the hands of the Persians; 
and at the same time he advised the Mutasallim, on account of the 
difficulty of returning the vessels to Basrah, to authorise him to sell them 
at Bombay on his behalf. In this farewell communication to Sulaiman 
Agha the Agent remarked : The honour that Your Excellency has 
acquired in the gallant defence of Basrah will be remembered to the 
latest times. I would that it had been in our power to have assisted 
you more than we did ; but it was not, of which I doubt not but 


^ The great Nelsion appears to have been a midshipman on the “ Seahorse at 
this time : he was m her from 1773 to 1776, and, in the “ ordinary course of cruising in 
peacetimes, he visited every part of the station from Bengal to Bussorah (Captain 
Mahon’s Life of Nelson y page {4). Of bis service in the East Nelson himself said: 
Nothing less than such a distant voyage cnuld in the least satisfy my desire of 
maritime knowledge 3 hut he returned to England as an invalid. 
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you will be perfectly convinced on maturely weighing' the several 
" circumstances both^before and’since our departure from Basrah/'* 

The irresolute conduct of ^Ir. Moore himself was certainly less worthy 
of praise than that of the Mutasallim. That, after be had rashly 
abandoned his original policy of non-intervention and actively 
associated himself with the defence of Basrah, he ought to have remained 
there to assist the Turks was not doubted at any rate by Mr. Parsons 
who concludes the relevant portion of his narrative with the words 
The poor Bussorians are deserted by those whose duty and interest 
it was to assist them to the utmost of their power : had they been 
so assisted not the whole power of Persia would be able to take the 
^^city'*^; and Mr. Garden was evidently of opinion that Mr. Moore 
had been guilty of a distinct breach of faith towards the Mutasallim, 
and that it would be dangerous for him to return to Basrah even in 
the event of an accommodation taking place between the Persians and 
the Turks. 

Basrah held out, largely on account of the determination which 
Sulaiman Agha was able by his personality to infuse into the defence, 
for more than a year from the date of its first being invested, — a cir- 
cumstance from which we may perhaps infer, in view of the large 
number of the inhabitants, that the blockade by the Persians cannot 
have been very stringent. 

At last, on the evening of the 15th April 1776, by which time the 
defenders had been reduced to dire straits and no hope remained of 
relief from Baghdad, t the leading Arab notables of Basrah and its 
neighbourhood visited Sadiq Khan in his camp to arrange for the 
surrender of the town ; and on the morning of the next day the transfer 
of Basrah to the Persians was duly accomplished. The terms of capi- 
tulation were merely that the inhabitants of Basrah should not be 
molested with respect to their persons or families,’^ and the Mutasallim 
and notables were treated as prisoners by the victor, who sent them to 
Shiraz. Sadiq Khan, immediately upon the town being handed over 
to him, caused it to be occupied by about 6,000 Persian troops under 


* These words might be read as referring merely to the Pasha of Baghdad and 
the Turkish Government, were it not so clear that in Mr. Parsons* opinion the 
British ought to have continued at Basrah (see page 180 of his hook). 

t A.ccording to Olivier {Voyage^ II. 402), the Pashas of Mnsal, Van, Diyarbakr, 
Aleppo and Damascus had meanwhile marched on Baghdad under orders from Con- 
stantinople and put the Pasha to death as a sacrifice to propitiate the Persians 
But Karim KhSn, thi ugh he professed to be satisfied, did not abandon the siege of 
Basrah. 
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the command of his son ^Ali Naqi Khan and of one ^Ali Muhammad 
Khan^ with whose name we shall presently become familiar ; and on 
the 21st of April he made his own public entry with additio^ial troops^ 
for whom accommodation was provided by requiring a nxmber of 
citizens to vacate their houses. The townspeople were not otherwise 
troubled or despoiled in any way^ and two Persians convicted of plunder- 
ing were even beaten so severely that one of them died. There was^ 
however, almost as great distress among the poorer inhabitants as 
during the siege, for they liad before this sold most of their possessions, 
and now they could not find any employment. 

It was stated that Karim Khan, on receiving news of the reduction 
of Basrah, ordered Sadoo Caun to seal up all the effects in the place 
belonging to deceased and absent persons, and forward him lists 
“thereof; to summons the Chaub Shaikh Barrakat thither, and 
“advise him of the result; and to examine and to send him a clear 
“ account of the country leading from Basrah towards Muscat ; 
from which instructions it would appear that the Vakil not only intended 
to turn his new acquisition to the fullest fiscal advantage, but even 
to make it a stepping-stone to further conquests. In June 1775, 
however, the naval contingents forming the Persian fleet were dismissed 
to their home ports ; and Shaikh Nasir reached Bushehr, the most distant 
of them all, on the last day of that month. 


Affairs during the Persian occupation of Basrah, 1776 -79. 

Before the capitulation Mr. Galley, a servant of the East India 
Company, was already present at Basrah to watch over the interests of 
his employers; he was afterwards “very politely received^' by Sadiq 
Khan and assisted by Shaikh Nasir ; and, on the evening of the 20th 
April, he was placed in possession of the British factory, where he found 
everything in good condition. The representative of the French East 
India Company, some Italians under French protection, and the Car- 
melite Fathers had remained in Basrah during the whole of the siege. 
On the 3rd of May a letter from Mr. Galley reached Bushehr ; and the 
gentlemen of the Agency staff there, presumably Messrs. Latouche 
and Abraham, prepared with the least possible delay to take advantage 
of the favourable position of affairs by returning to Basrah. , After 
providing themselves with suitable presents for Sadiq Khan and 
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Shaikh Nasif; they went on hoard a native vessel in such haste that 
they delegated to the Resident at Bushehr the duty of reporting 
their movements to the Government of Bombay ; butj after their 
embarkation, a contrary wind detained them in the harbour until the 
morning of the 5th of Hay. The records and papers of the Basrah 
Agency were left provisionally at Bushehr, where it was thought they 
would be safer, for the time being, than at Basrah. On reaching their 
destination the two gentlemen were able to report that “ they found 
“ the Hon'ble Company’s factory in excellent order, that Sadoo Caun 
“expressed himself willing to show the English every indulgence, 
“that his people had shown particular respect to the Agent in Council, 

“ and that the first appearance of things was so flattering thau, if 
they had not been acc^uainted with the B ersian character, they would 
“ have formed a most pleasing opinion of their future prospects under 
“the Persian rale at Basrah.” This happy state of matters may 
perhaps be attributed, in part at least, to the favourable disposition 
of Mirza Muhammad Husain, the chief adviser of Sadiq Khan, who 
used his influence with his master for the protection of such individuals 
as were recommended to him by the Agency ; and so desirous was 
Sadiq Khan at first of standing well with the British that on one 
occasion he assured Mr. Latouche, upon whom the duties of Agent had 
devolved, that, though the British Factory was the only edifice in 
Basrah fit for his own occupation, ' he would not reside in it, if the 
walls were made of gold.” 

Moderation, however, soon ceased to distinguish the new government 
of Basrah, and by the beginning of J une a heavy sum had already been 
assessed upon the town by Sadiq Khan as a contribution. The duty 
of collecting the money was delegated by the Persian officials to the 
leading citizens, — an arrangement which caused the demand to fall 
oppressively upon many who were ill able to pay, for the principal object 
of the collectors was naturally to save their own pockets. The Persians 
after this had recourse to compulsion in carrying out various other 
measures ; and the British Agency began to be regarded by the people of 
Basrah as the only vindicator of their liberties and the sole remaining 
check upon the rapacity of their new ralers. 

A T.^:a.gnm^RTtl between the Agency and the local Persian authorities 
was the natural outcome of these conditions ; and in September 1776, 
in consequence of the forcible arrest by Sadiq Khan’s agents of some 
native merchants who had taken refuge in the Factory, — a proceeding 
which was regarded by the British as a grave violation of their im- 
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mnnities, — the tension became acute. The Persians were well aware 
that the presence of the British Factory was advantageous to them 
because it lent importance to Basrah, encouraged the inhabitants to 
remain there instead of emigrating, and gave ground for expecting a 
profitable foreign commerce in the future ; and the Persian governor, 
on learning that the Agent in Council had resolved to withdraw with 
his establishment from Basrah to Bushehr, — a resolution which, by 
the way, he had little expectation of being allowed by the Persians to carry 
into effect, — made haste to assure him that there should be no further 
encroachment on his privileges, and so prevailed on him to stay. The 
Company's employes, however, found that they were now practically 
prisoners at Basrah ; and that there was not much hope of their being able 
to do business successfully there so long as the Persians continued in posses- 
sion is shown by a remark of the Agent that to endeavour to convince 
them that force is incompatible with commerce, especially in 
regard to us, might have succeeded formerly, but would now be as 
difficult as to endeavour to convince them of the absurdity of their 
religion.*’^ 

On the 31st January 1777 matters came to a crisis with an outrage 
on Khojah Ta^qub, the principal Jewish banker at Basrah, who was 
also broker to the British Factory ; he was seized by the Persians at 
his own house, along with the women and other members of his family, 
and was compelled by repeated beatings, at some of which ^Ali Muham- 
mad Khan, the acting substitute or successor of Sadiq Khan, was 
present in person, to sign a bond for 6,000 Tumans. The Agency 
Linguist, who was sent to demand an explanation of these proceedings, 
was refused an audience ; and the Agent and his staff, after a letter of 
complaint addressed to Karim Khan had been despatched by way of 
BCrshehr, shut themselves up in the Factory and discontinued their inter- 
course with the local officials. The closing of the British Factory 
caused such a commotion in the town that the Persians were obliged 
to double the guards upon the gates in order to prevent a general exodus 
of the people ; the amount which they succeeded in extorting from 
Kh53ah Ya^qub fell far short, notwithstanding aU their severities, of 
what they had expected ; they began to be apprehensive of the dis- 
pleasure of Karim Khan ; and in the end, after the Agent had ignored 
a number of hints that he should wait on ^Ali Muhammad Khan and 
seek a reconciliation with him, two of the latter^s principal officers 
appeared at the Factory to suggest that Mr. Latouehe should visit the 
Khan, when everything might be amicably arranged. 
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The Agents however^ declined to accede to this proposal ; and on Ma^ch 1777. 
the 17th of March he was gratified by receiving a very friendly letter 
from Karim Khan^ accompanied by a Farman in which '"Ali Muhammad 
Khan was peremptorily ordered to refrain from the conduct of which 
the British at Basrah complained^ and to treat them with the utmost 
consideration. The letter itself; as translated at the time^ was in these 
terms : — 


I Lave received your petition ; and everything that you wrote concerniog the 
situation of Bnssora I have understood. I have always had, and still have, the 
greatest regard for the English nation ; and I know they have the same regard 
towards me, I have always experienced their friendship towards me. I have 
now wrote a Phirmannd to Ally Mahomet Caun, Governor of Eussora, and .have 
ordered him to behave in such a manner towards you and your people that yon may 
be entirely contented and carry on your business to your satisfaction, both you and 
the people that are under you. I have ordered that no person whatever shall molest 
them in any shape, — that everyone shall behave towards them so that they may be 
free to carry on their business to’ their satisfaction. I have also wrote a Pbirmaund 
regarding the Jews and Armeni ans at Bnssora, ordering that they shall be well 
treated; that, except the head-money, not a Pluce * shall be taken from them ; and 
that, if any of the Jews or Armenians want to go to any part of the Gulpb for the 
sate of trade, they shall have libeity to do so with the knowledge of Coja Yacooh 
or Coja Aratoon. These orders which I have given Ally Mahomet Caun must be 
obeyed by him ; and I desire that 30U will always depend that my friendship towards 
you is very great. 


In June 1777 a fresh Farm to issued by Karim Khan at tbe request of June 1777, 
Mr. Latouebe was received at Basrah^ by wbicb '^AH Muhammad Khto 
was required to collect tbe export and import duties on British goods 
there at precisely the same rates as had prevailed dui’ing the Mutasalli- 
mate of Sulaimto Agha^ and to allow the Jewish and Armenian mer- 
chants of Basrah to leave home for trade, when permission was requested 
on their behalf by the British Resident. 

In November 1777 the Factory was brohen into by thieves wdth the November 
j 3 onnivance of 'Ali Muhammad Khan ; hut the goods taken &om it 
were afterwards restored from fear of the V akil* s anger. 

The foregoing are the facts derivable from oflBcial som’ces ; but addi- 
tional light is thrown by the journal of Colonel J. Capper, who visited 
Basrah at the end of 1778, on the relations of the Persians, during 
their occupation of Basrah, both with the inhabitants of the town itself 
and with the Arabs of the surrounding country. 

♦ That is Fulus”, plural of Fals, farthing. 

89 
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The Persian garrison of Basrah seems to have consisted in the begin- 
ning of about 7,500 men; and the inhabitants were too few and too 
feeble, in conseqaer*ce of the vicissitudes of plague, war, and scarcity 
through which the town had lately passed, to he dangerous to their 
conquerors. The Persian Governor or Deputy -Governor, ^Ali Muham- 
mad Khan, who was a monster of vice and cruelty, at first affected 
moderation ; but he soon gave rein to his natural instincts, and thence- 
forward neither the honour nor the lives of the most inoffensive citizens 
were safe from him. His outrages were not confined to individuals. 
One night, '‘in a fit of drunkenness,” he made a sudden raid from Basrah 
upon Zubair, burned the place, and massacred a number of the inhabi- 
tants ; then proceeding to the village of Kuwaibdah, which lay at a 
few miles distance from Zubair upon the caravan route to Aleppo, he 
treated it similarly, and returned to Basrah. After this, however, 
Thamir, the Muntafik Shaikh, succeeded in drawing a Persian force 
from Basrah into ground enclosed by a water course on the north, the 
Shiitt-ayArah on the east and a creek on the south, at a place about 17 
miles from the town ; and here they were overwhelmed and destroyed 
to the last man by a large gathering of Muntafik who were lying in 
wait for them near by, ^Ali Muhammad Kb an himself being among 
the slain. From these incidents it may be deduced that the Persians 
held effective ]>ossession of little or nothing outside the walls of the 
town of Basrah. 

Colonel Capper (who reached Basrah from Aleppo on the 1 8th of 
December 1778, saw Sadiq Khan enter the town with ai)out 4,000 horse 
on the 24th, and left for Bombay on the 30th) found the place plunged 
in gloom ; on the day of his arrival it did not appear to contain more 
than 6,000 inhabitants, Persian troops included; and “the principal 
“ streets were like a burying ground, with scarcely a space of 3 feet 
“between {sic) each grave.” 

The traveller observed that the British Agent, as he passed through 
the streets, was received with great respect by the few remaining Arab 
inhabitants ; and this he discovered to be due to the kindliness and 
generosity of Mr. Latouche, who after the reduction of the town had 
redeemed many Arabs from slavery and sent them to their friends in 
the country. . 

Proposed When the Court of Directors of the East India Company in London 

^e^BHtislb became aware of the straits to which their servants at Basrah had been 
Agency reduced during tbe winter of 1776-77, they ordered the Government 
its reduction, of Bombay to arrange for the abolition of the Agency. They recom- 
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mended, as a means of doing this without risk to the servants or property to a Eeii- 
of the Comj)any; that leave should first be obtained from Karim Khan 73. 
for removing the Agency to Bushehr, and that thereafter the establish- 
ment at Bushehr should be reduced to a single European emplo} the 
stock in whose charge was never to exceed Rs. 10,000 in value. Should 
the Turks recover Basrah^ however^ they would permit a Resident to 
be sent there, but not without previous sanction from themselves. 

The Bombay Government must have hesitated to comply with these 
orders, which were dated 4th July 1777, but did not reach India till the 
30th April 1778, for no steps were taken to execute them before August 
of the latter year. By that time a prospect of war with France had 
arisen ; and the Government of Bombay, as they thought that in case 
of hostilities it would be necessary to have a representative of some 
kind at Basrah for forwarding despatches between Europe and India, 
decided to retain a Resident there. Another consideration by which 
they were influenced was that, if only one employe remained in the 
Gulf, there would he no one at hand, in case of an accident befal- 
ling him, to take charge of the Company's interests and effects. 

Accordingly they offered the appointment of Resident to Mr. Latouche, 
at the same time directing his assistants, Messrs. Abraham and Galley, 
as well as the Surgeon, Mr. Robinson, to return to India immediately 
in the Eagle '' ; and the mercantile stock at Basrah was at the same 
time ordered to be removed to Bushehr, and thence to India. 

Mr. Latouche, in his reply, thanked the Bombay Government for the 
honour that they had done him in appointing him Resident ; hut he 
was as slow to obey the orders of his superiors io regard to the reduction 
of his staff as those superiors had themselves been in giving effect, in 
a modified degree, to the intentions of the Court of Directors. On 
the £5th of April 1779, by which time the Persian occupation of Basrah 
had ceased, Mr. Abraham and the Surgeon were still with the Remdent 
at Basrah. 

When Basrah passed into the hands of the Persians, the private British tede 
trade carried on there by Europeans declined almost to vanishing point ; 
nor did it, with the lapse of time, show many signs of recovery. Almost Persian 
the only kinds of merchandise that continued to he imported were coffee 1773^79*' 
and other gruff " or heavy goods from Masqat and Bushehr and a few 
piece-goods from Surat, This state of matters occasioned serious incon<* 
venience to the Resident, who received, as a supplement to his pay, 
consulage at the rate of I per cent, on imports by Europeans ; in 1777 
his income from this source amounted to little more than Rs. 200, and 

89 A 
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in 1778 it Tvas expected even to fall short of that sum. Mr. Latouche, 
in view of the exceptional circumstances, requested the Government of 
Bombay at the end of 1 778 to be so good as to remit the customs, at the 
rate of 3 per cent., which were levied by the Company at Basrah on 
goods privately imported by him. To strengthen his ease, he reminded 
them that he had to pay an import duty at the rate * of 8 per cent, to 
the Persians on all goods brought to Basrah, as well as an export 
duty of 6 per cent, to the Company in the case of merchandise from 
Surat j and he added that, as native merchants were able by some 
means to land their goods at Basrah on payment of less than 8 
per cent, as customs, they could afford to undersell him in the local 
market. The result of this application is not recorded. Towards the 
end of the Persian occupation some not unsatisfactory business is said 
to have been done at Basrah in imported cloth, but the continued absence 
of many of the merchants and scarcity of specie due to the proceedings 
of the Persians prevented large operations. 

During the Persian occupation of Basrah the British overland mail 
to Aleppo was for a time despatched from Kuwait instead of from Zubair 
as formerly. The new arrangement was not altogether satisfactory, as 
it was not possible to exercise so strict a control over the messengers as 
when they were Turkish subjects and began or ended their journeys at 
a Turkish town ; and the difficulties of the Resident were increased by 
unrest which prevailed in the desert at the end of 1778. On one occa- 
sion, about December 1778 or January 1779, the messengers were attack- 
ed by Bedouins on their way and reported at Baghdad that they had 
been robbed of the mails, of their camels, and even of their clothes ; but 
a duplicate set of the correspondence, which followed 19 days later, 
reached Aleppo in safety ; and ik was stated at Basrah that the lost 
packet of originals had meanwhile come into the hands of other Arabs, 
who had conveyed it to its destination. 

It Was probably at this same period, while the prestige of the Turkish 
Government with the Arabs was low, that Mr. Hare, an English gentle- 
man from Bengal, was robbed and murdered near Lamlum upon the 
Euphrates. 

The French Consul at Basrah about this time was a M. Rousseau 
remembered chiefly on account of his negligence in not assisting a young 
French officer, ‘M. Borel du Bourg, who in travel ling; to the East with 

* Why he should have had to pay 8 per cent, is not clear, for Karim Khan had, 
a year and a half previously, ordered the Governor not to take Customs from the 
British at a higher rate than that in force under the Turks, viz., 3 per c.ent. See page 
1265 ante* 
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despatcties in 1778-79 was first attacked and wounded by A.rabs in the 
desert and then captured by the British at Kuwait. 


Recovery of Basrah by the TnrkSj 1779. 


The occupation of Basrah was for the Persians a burdensome and Humours and 
unprofitable enterprise ; and early in 1779 it came to an end. The 1776 — 1778 ! 
Turkish Government had never regarded the loss of the place as final; 
and from time to time the invaders vrere made anxious by reports o£ 
warlike preparations on the part of the Turk-^. In September 1776; 
though trade between Baghdad and Shiraz remained open; it was stated 
that ^Abdullah; Pasha of Baghdad; had received a large supply of money 
from the Porte and was about to attack the Persians ; and about May 

1777 an immediate movement by the Turks for the recovery of Basrah 
was anticipated with pleasure by the inhabitants of^ the unfortunate town, 
while a Turkish invasion of Persia by more than one route was also 
predicted; but neither of these expectations was realised. In January 

1778 it was asserted at Basrah; and in the following month the news 
was confirmed; that negotiations for a peace between Persia and 'I'urkey 
were in progress at ShTraz ; but up to the time of Karim Khan^s’ death; 
on the ^nd of March 1779; the discussions had not in any way affected 
the situation at Basrah. 

Private interest in the end brought about the change which Spontaneous 
considerations of public interest had failed to effect. On or about 
the 16th of March 1779 Sadiq Khan sent for Sheikh Darwish and Mulla Sadiq Khan, 
Ahmad; the secretary of the former Turkish Mutasallim of Basrah; and 
informed them that; in consequence of the death of the Vakil; he was about 
to leave for Shiraz with the whole Persian garrison ; that he proposed; 
pending the return of Sulaiman Agha, whom he would cause to be release 
from captivity in Persia; to entrust the government of the town to them- 
selves; but that; if they refused; he would make it over to the; Ka'^ab Shaikh. 

The persons in question; after consulting Messrs. Latouche and Abraham 
and obtaining from them a loan of 600 Tumans for administrative] expenses, 
agreed to accept the charge ; and on the 1 9th of March Sadiq Khan left 
the town with the last of his troops and crossed to the left bank of 
the Shatt-ah-'Arab. On the following day the ships of the Persian fleet 
at Basrah; which was composed of squadrons from Eig, Ganaveh and 
Bushehr. left for their home ports ; and; notwithstanding fears of an 
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attack being made on them by the Ka^ab while they were passing down 
the river^ they reached the Persian Gulf in safety. On the S^th of 
March four Ka^ab Gallivats appeared off Basrah^ and a demand was made 
for various articles said to have been left behind by the Persians ; but 
some of the Muntafik tribe, whose help had been solicited by the tempo- 
rary Government of Basrah, were already in the town; and on the follow- 
ing day one of their Shaikhs, Thamir, arrived in person. The visitors 
accordingly contented themselves with receiving one of the chains 
which belonged to the Chaub, and with three or four guns which 
they found at Goordilan, a fort on the other side of the river, and 
^'opposite to the town, and which Sadoo Caun had been employ- 
^'ed in repairing ever since his last arrival from Shyras, in order to secure 
''his retreat, as the VackeeFs life was at that time very uncertain.'' 

Sadiq Khan at his departure invested each member of the British 
I^actory with a robe of honour, presenting the Resident in addition 
with ''an horse and furniture he delivered over to the Residency be tween 
400 and 500 Karehs of dates in part payment of a debt of 1,700 Tumans 
for cloth, incurred by 'Ali Muhammad Khan during his government of 
Basrah ; and he caused to be sent back to the Resident the sister-in-law 
of the Factory Linguist, whom an influential officer in his army had 
carried off by force from her parents' house and was preparing to abduct 
with him to Persia. The East India Company's representatives found 
themselves obliged in return to make a present of 800 Tumans to Sadiq 
Khan ; but this, apart from a gift to Shaikh Thamir and a loan, already 
mentioned, to the temporary administration, seems to have been the only 
unusual expense to which they were subjected by the change of govern- 
mant ; and the situation, as a whole, was regarded by them with much 
complacency. They had been of service, during his imprisonment in 
Persia, to Sulaiman Agha, whose restoration to the Mutasallimate was 
now expected ; they stood well with the Arabs of Basrah and its neigh- 
bourhood, a number of whom had been redeemed from slavery by their 
instrumentality, and with the Muntafik Shaikh ; they had cultivated 
friendly relations, during the Persian occupation, with the people of Rig, 
Ganaveh and Bushehr ; and even the Ka'ab Shaikh, at this juncture, 
renewed his assurances of friendship " and delivered up a boat which 
" the Resident of Bushehr had despatched .... with news of the 
" VackeeVs death, as also five bales of coffee which he was sending in 
" her to Mr. Latouche." 

Snlaiman Agha, the former Turkish Mutasallim, presently returned 
from Shiraz having been released, according to one authority, at the instance 
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of the British Resident at Basrah. He was accompanied by the notables 
who had shared in his deportation and exile, among them Khojah la quh, 
the important banker once before mentioned ; and he brought back with 
him a servant named Ahmad, who had originally been a stable-boy, but 
who was destined to rise, by his master's favour and his own merit, to the 
highest post after that of Pasha in the government of Baghdad. 


Events from the recovery of Basrah by the Turks to the appoint- 
ment of Sulaiman to the Pashaliq of Baghdad, 1779. 

On his return from Persia Sulaiman Agha, who had deserved well of 
the Turkish Government by his stubborn defence of Basrah, received the 
rank of Pasha and was reinvested with his former charge, possibly in 
direct subordination to the Porte and not as before in dependence on the 
Pasha of Baghdad. He re-appointed Khojah Ya'qub, who had supplie.1 
him with funds during his captivity, to his former position as banker and 
financial adviser to the government of Basrah ; and at the same time he 
promoted his servant Ahmad, who had served as negotiator between him 
and the Jew in their money transactions, and had ingratiated himself 
equally with both, to be a member of his household staff. 

If, in consequence of Sulaiman’ s elevation to the dignity of Pasha, the 
government of Basrah and Baghdad were for a time divided, it was 
not long before they were again combined, and that under his own 
administration. On the a?th October 1779* Husain, Pasha of Baghdad, 
was deposed oy Janissaries and obliged to quit the capital ; and Sulai- 
man Pasha became a candidate for the vacant Pashaliq, which, largely in 
consequence of British support, he before lonsr obtained, along with per- 
mission to reside at Basrah or at Baghdad as he found more convenient. 
Ahmad benefited by his master’s promotion through being advanced to 
the responsible position of Muhrdar or custodian of the Pasha’s seal ; but 
Sulaiman for some years deliberately abstained from appointing a 
Kehiyah or Minister,— an omission which drew many remonstrances 
from the Porte, as it was necessary that the Pasha’s nomination should 

• According lo Brydges, howev-r, the Pssha whom Sulaiman snooeeded was named 
Ahmad, and he was put to death (Brie/ Sistory of the Wahavky, page 187). The 
Ahmad in question may have been identical with the so-called Hamad who was PSsha 
in 1774 (see fontnnte on page 1242). Olivier gives Snlaiman’s predecessor in the 
Pashaliq the name o£ Hasan and indicates that he was removed for inoompetenoe- 
Voyage II, 403. 
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be approved by them, and their approval was not given except in consider- 
ation o£ valuable presents, 'the happiest results were anticipated by 
all from Sulaiman Pasha’s appointment to the province ,• and, though 
it was foreseen that the state of disorganisation prevailing in the northern 
districts would oblige him to visit Baghdad, and that he might be 
induced by the central position of that city with reference to his terri- 
tories as a whole to take up his residence there, it was hoped that his 
former connection with Basrah and the dependence in some respects of 
Baghdad upon it, which had been clearly demonstrated during the Persian 
occupation, would ensure for that port a larger share of administrative 
attention than it had received under his predecessors. The favourable 
outlook, as it presented itself to Messrs. Latouche and Abraham in 
January 1780, was described by them in these words : “On the whole, 
“ from the known prudence and spirit of Soliman Pacha, as well as from 
“ the great opinion which is entertained of him by the people in general, 
“ not only of Baghdad and Bussorah, but of the several adjacent provinces, 
“ we flatter ourselves with seeing these countries in a very few years in a 
^^more flourishing condition than before the late troubles. The communi- 
“ cation with Baghdad, which has for a long time past been stopped by the 
“ Ghesaal’’ (i.e., Khaza'^il) “ Arabs, already begins to open, and not only 
“ they, but the rest of the Arabs, profess the greatest respect for and obe- 
“dience to, Soliman Pacha,’* 


Internal affairs tinder Sulaiman Pasha’s earlier rule, 1779—89. 
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About the beginning of August 1 780, a rebellion against the authority 
of the new Pasha was brought to an end by the decisive defeat of the 
insurgents iii an engagement lasting several hours. Ibn Muhammad 
Qatil, who commanded the rebel army, was killed in the battle ; and 
Muhammad Baig, who pretended to the Pashaliq, either fled the country 
or shared the same fate. It was hoped — though, as the sequel will show, 
in vain — that this success would render Sulaiman Pasha’s position un- 
assailable for the future, and that its moral effect upon the Khaza’il, 
who Were again interrupting communication between Basrah and 
Baghdad, would be such as to obviate the necessity for an expedition 
against them in their marshy retreats. 

In 1784 the Turks were again at war with their old adversaries the 
Ka’ab of ’Arabistan ; and the MunLafik tribe, governed at this time by 
Thuwaini, one of the most celebrated of their Shaikhs, took an important 
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share ia the hostilities upon the side of the Turks. A curious incident 
of the campaign was witnessed by Messrs. Latouche and Harford Jones 
of the Basrah Residency j the former of whom, as he was returning to 
Europe by Baghdad and Aleppo, arranged to have a parting interview 
on the way with Thuwaini, whose camp was then on the right bank of 
the Shatt-al-‘^Arab at some distance above Basrah. Immediately after 
the visit, which ended at sunset, Tvas over, Thuw’aini struck his camp ; 
and his force, consisting of 1,000 to 1,200 mounted men, at once began 
to cross the great river by swimming. In the course of the night and 
the following morning the Muntafik travelled a distance of over 65 miles 
by land, besides swimming two large creeks ; and at 9 a.m. the next day 
they surprised the enemy in their camp and completely routed them. 
TheKa^abhad been aware of Thiiwaini'^s appointment with Mr. Latouche, 
and they had not thought it possible that he could be upon them within 
so short a time after it. 

In 1786, the year after that in which Sulaiman Pasha at last consent- 
ed to appoint a Kehiyah in the person of his prot^e Ahmad, then 36 
years of age, a fresh rebellion broke out in the province ; it was headed 
by Haji Sulaiman Baig, the Shaikh of a powerful Arab* tribe in the 
vicinity of Baghdad. Haji Sulaiman, who had resided for some years 
at the Pasha^s court, having been detected in a political intrigue, w’as 
ordered to quit the capital and obeyed ; but he immediately took up arms 
against the Government, and he was supported in his resistance to the 
Pasha by a strong party. Several engagements took place between the 
Pasha'^s trooj)s, which were commanded by the Kehiyah, and those of the 
rebel leader ; and about the beginning of February 1787 the fortune of 
war appeared to favour the latter, who was said to have won a victory 
and to have taken prisoner the Pasha of Kurdistan, one of Sulaiman 
Pasha^s generals. At one time it was even rumoured that the Porte 
had appointed Haji Sulaiman Baig to the Pashaliq of Baghdad in super- 
session of Sulaiman Pasha ; but the statement, though well voucked for, 
proved to be erroneous ; and the rehtllion was at length suppressed or 
otherwise came to an end. 

In the early spring of 1787 the general outlook w^as far from reassur- 
ing, for not only was the rising just described at its height, but scarcity 
oi provisions and high prices prevailed in the Basrah districts in conse- 
quence of the failure of the rivers to rise to their usual height during 
the previous season ; and communication with Baghdad by the Euphrates 
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had once more been cut by the Khaza^il tribe^ obliging merchants to adapt 
the Tigris route^ which was longer in time and more expensive. 

An extraordinary episode in the history of Basrah was the seizure of 
the town and its occupation during some months in 1787 by Thuwaini, 
the chief of the Muntafik tribe : this Shaikh; whose exploit against the 
Ka'^ab in 178d we have already noticed; is described by a contemporary 
traveller as being a middle-aged man, of great courage and enterprise ; 
which; joined to a vigorous understanding; and a just and moderate 
exercise of the sovereign power; have rendered him dear to his tribe; and 
respected by all men/^ Thuwaini tool advantage of the opxDortunity 
afforded by a visit from the Mutasallim of Rasrah; who came to Zubair 
to congratulate him on a victory over his enemies, to seize that well- 
meaning official and his suite ; and; having accomplished this without 
bloodshed; he sent a large body of tribesmen to occupy Basrah, which they 
did without difficulty, as there were not more than *200 troops in the place 
and only a very few Turks. On the 6th of IMay he entered the town 
in person with a following of about 5,000 Arabs and assumed the govern- 
ment of Basrah, taking possession at the same time of the Turkish fleet. 
No violence was committed, and private property was everywhere scrupul- 
ously respected ; but the existing civil officials were removed from their 
posts and replaced by others, Arabs were put in command of the vessels 
of the fleet; and the Mutasallim and his principal subordinates were 
cither deported — or voluntarily retired— by sea to India. Shaikh Thuwaini 
then wrote letters to Constantinople in which he asserted his own heredi- 
tary title to the Government of Basrah, claimed merit for his moderation 
and for the orderliness of his proceedings, and promised allegiance to the 
Sultan of Turkey on condition of being invested with a combined Pashaliq 
of Basrah and Baghdad After extorting a loan of 6,000 Tumans from 
the Jewish; Armenian and other merchants of Basrah, Thuwaini marched 
to a spot on the Euphrates somewhere between Qurnah and the modern 
Nasiriyah, and there cantoned his troops in readiness to meet the attack 
which he knew would shortly be made upon him by the Government of 
Baghdad. Sulaiman Pasha had now with him an elder brother of Shaikh 
Thuwaini named Ahmad, who, having pretensions of his own to the 
Shaikhship of the Muntafik, had readily abandoned Thuwaini when he 
went into rebellion, and had met in coaseq^uence with a cordial reception 
at Baghdad. The Pasha was careful to seek and obtain, before he moved, 
an alliance with the Ka^ah tribe, whom the Shaikh had already approached, 
but with whom he had concluded no arrangement ; and in the beginning 
of October, the Porte having merely signified their pleasure that the head 
of the upstart should he sent to Constantinople, Sulaiman marched from 
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Baghdad. Oa the 23i'd o£ the month the armies came in contact ; and on 
the 25th, after a long and doubtful conflict upon the bank of the Euphrates, 
the tribal arm}- was scattered and Thuwainifled the held, attended only by 
a few followers. The victor thea appointed Mustafa Agha to the Mutasal- 
limate of Basrah, recognised Ahmad as principal Shaikh of the Muntafik 
tiibe, and not only obliged the merchants of Basrah to propitiate him 
with gifts, but also ordered tbem to pay double duties on their goods 
during the current year, irrespective of what Thuwaini had already taken 
from them in cnstoms and as a loan. After a time Thnwaini made ove r- 
tures to the Pasha for a pardon ; but these, at least in the first instance, 
were disregarded. Two English travellers, Ensign William Franc kline, 
who was at Basrah from the 2Sth of December 17b 7 to the 
i2th of February 1788, and Dr. Thomas Howel, whose sojourn there 
lasted from the 23rd of February to the 1st of March L78S, have 
left an account of Shaikh Thuwaini’s revolution ; and Dr. Howel 
personally examined the site of the battle of the 25th October, which 
bore the marks of having been the scene of great slaughter ; for 
it was abundantly strewed with the bones of men and horses. 

Trade revived at Basrah, to some extent, between 1780 and 1787 ; but 
in the next year ifc again became languid inconsequence of the rebellion of 
Thuwaini and the dilSculties of the Turkish Government in Europe. 
After 1786 there was little or no profit on the sale of Indian piece-goods 
in Turkish Hraq. In 1789 the number of bales of Indian piece-goods 
imported at Basrah was only 800, and the whole treasure freight of the 
merchant vessels returning to India did not exceed Rs. 50,000. The 
broadcloth and long ells imported by the East India Company had now a 
slow and unprofitable sale, and they could only be disposed of at a very long 
credit. This was due to several causes — to their high price ; to the 
competition of similar goods of French origin ; to an unfavourable exchange, 
involving loss on all remittances of money or valuables to India ; and to 
a great and increasing dearth of specie, Turkish gold suitable for expor- 
tation abroad having practically ceased to be available. Some cheap 
kinds of locally manufactured cloth had taken the place of varieties formerly 
imported ; and part of the Indian muslins consigned to Europe now travel- 
led to their destination by some sea route, instead of by Basrah and 
Baghdad as formerly. An important commercial advantage enjoyed by 
the British in Turkish '’Iraq was that, in case of a native merchant 
becoming bankrupt, the claims of his British creditors were, under 
Parman, satisfied in full before anything was distributed among native 
creditors. 


Course of 
trade, especi- 
ally British, 
1779-89. 
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Imports and 
exports. 


Duties on 
goods. 


imports by sea were enumerated in 1790^ with reference to the 
years immediately preceding, as British woollens; Bengal piece-goods of 
near fifty different kinds^ chintz of different kinds from the Coromandel 
coasts Madras long cloth^ Port Nuovo blue goods; Malabar cloth^ Surat 
piece-goods of all kinds^ cotton yarn ; Guzerat piece-goods, chintz, and 
Cuttanies ; Cambay chauders, Broach and Scindy cotton shauls, bamboos, 
chinaware, sugar, sugar candy, pepper, ginger, cardamums, cloves, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, cassia flowers, musk, lump Lack, camphire, turmeric, 
indigo, iron, lead, steel, tin, Tothenaque, red lead, coffee, tobacco, a variety 
of drugs, and many less important mercantile articles ; all which, except 
the proportions thereof necessary for the consumption of Bussora and its 
immediate vicinity are transported to Aleppo and Baghdad by Carravans 
** to Baghdad direct by the river Tygris, and by the river Euphrates via 
Hilla, and to Shuster by boats/’ Imports from Aleppo and Baghdad 
were copper, arsenic, galls, catgut,^ Persian saffron and raw silk, gold 
and silver lace, Angora Shauls, Aleppo flowered piece-goods, Baghdad and 
Aleppo cuttanies, Shamees, velvet, silks, sattins, English shalloons, 
French broad-cloth, broad-cloth caps, Lamette, Ara, Contarino, Venetian 
false coral and beads of different kinds, large and small looking-glasses, 
stained glass, brass wire, coral, cochineal, tobacco, opium, a variety of 
drugs, and many less important mercantile articles, all which, except 
particular articles only intended for the Bussora market and the propor- 
^Hions of the other articles necessary for the consumption of Bussora and 
its immediate vicinity, are transported, by means of the before-mentioned 
vessels which annually import at Basrah, from thence to the different ports 
of the Persian Gulf, to Muscat and to India/’ Besides the re-exports 
just detailed there was a true local export of great importance, consisting 
of the dates grown in the Basrah district. The annual harvest of these 
was estimated to be worth, on the average, a million of Bombay rupees ; 
and the major portion of it was sent abroad to various ports of the 
Persian Gulf, India and the Bed Sea, There was a considerable trade 
from Basrah to Shushtar, with which there was easy communication by 
the Karun Biver, 

Import and export duties were fairly heavy in Turkish ’Iraq. 
Merchandise was divided for purposes of assessment into two classes, viz., 
into fine ’’ and gruff ” goods : to the former class belonged all kinds 
of cloth, and to the latter such heavy” articles as metals, coffee, 
tobacco, pepper and sugar. In the case of European merchant the 
amount of import duty was limited by treaty to 3 per cent, ad valorem, 
but in practice it was more, for their goods landed at Basrah, after paying 
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3 per cent, at that port^ paid the same again on reaching Baghdad^ and 
even a third time on reaching Aleppo ; and export duties at 3 per cent, 
were levied also. Native merchants on the other hand paid 7^ per 
cent on fine goods received at Basrah from the sea or from Baghdad 
and 8^ per cent, on gruff similarly received j the rates on the goods 
exported from Basrah to Aleppo were similar; and 5^- cent, was 
charged on all native exportations by sea. To escape these dues, some- 
times aggregating 17 per cent, on the same goods, native dealers fre- 
quently resorted to smuggling. They made use for this purpose of the 
town of Zubair, first bringing their goods there by stealth from landing 
places on the Shatt-ah‘’Arab, and afterwards introducing them secretly 
into Basiah or despatching them undetected, by a caravan from Basrah, 
across the desert to Aleppo. Kuwait also afforded opportunities, which 
were not neglected, for contraband trade. 

The cost of caravan and water carriage at this time is noticed,* being 
a question of general importance, in the chapter on the history of the 
Persian Gulf as a whole. 

The above details are mostly derived from a report on trade furnished 
by Messrs. Manesty and Jones, the East India Company's representatives 
at Basrah, in 1790. 


British political relations with Turkish Traq, 1779—89, 

The dealings of the representatives of the Bast India Company with 
Sulaiman Pasha — then Sulaiman Agha — during his Mutasallimate of 
Basrah are the subject of some remarks in an earlier paragraph of this 
chapter, and we have already observed that his release from detention in 
Persia seems to have been dne in part to British influence ; but some facts 
regarding his subsequent connection with British officials remain to he 
stated. 

When Sulaiman in 1779 became an aspirant to the vacant Pashaliq 
of Baghdad, it was resolved, inasmuch as he personally owed large sums 
to individual members of the Basrah Residency staff, while the Govern- 
ment of Baghdad itself was. similarly indebted to the East India 
Company, that the Factory should support his candidature, the success 
of which would enable both sets of obligations to he discharged. Funds 
were accordingly remitted by Mr. Latouche, acting on the Pasha^s 
hejialf, to the British Ambassador at Constantinople for distribution 
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1779. 


* Vide page 167 ante. 
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among tlie most influential personages tliere^ including tie Sultan's 
mother, the Vazir, and numerous high officials ; and the desired result 
was attained. An item in the account afterwards furnished to the 
Pasha, however, showing that about f2,000 had been paid ^^to a person 
whose name it was not proper to mention/' attracted his attention; and 
to the end of his life he was accustomed to insinuate, whenever anything 
had put him in ill-humour with the British, that this sum had been 
appropriated by their Ambassador. 


1782-81 During the years 1782 and 1783 Sulaiman Pasha was supplied, on 

payment of the cost price and the expenses of carriage only, with 1,300 
stand of arms and a quantity of gunpowder and cannon shot from 
Bombay ; and about the same time, in compliance with a request from 
him which the Turkish Government at Constantinople subsequently 
supported, six armed Gallivats w^ere built at Bombay and delivered to 
bim at Basrah. One object of Mr. Latouehe in travelling to Europe 
by way of Baghdad at the end of 1784, as already mentioned in another 
connection, was to take leave of Sulaiman Pasha, whom he had been 
very instrumental in placing in that Pachalik, and with whom he 
had large accounts to settle/' 


1787. 


Belations of 
the British 
witli inAnen- 
tial natives of 
the conntrv, 
1779—89/ 


In 1787, when it was generally stated that the leader of the local 
rebellion which occurred in that year had been chosen by the Porte to 
supplant Sulaiman Pasha in the Pashaliq, the Pasha, who himself 
believed the report, sent for Coja Marcar, the Hon'ble Company's 
Agent at Baghdad, and in his presence ordered a letter to be written 
to His Majesty's Ambassador at the Porte, in which he in the 
warmest terms entreated his friendly support and good offices at the 
Porte to set aside the appointment which he supposed had been given to 
Hadjee Soliman Beg, and acknowledged his many serious obligations 
^^to the Fnglish," In the same year Mr. Manesty, the British j^gent 
at Basrah, stated it as his opinion that Sulaiman Pasha, although his 
conduct had not been entirely such as might Lave been expected after 
the favours that he had received at the hands of the British, was 
really partial " to them, and that by considerate treatment he Lad 
given the merchants more encouragement than any of his predecessors. 

The British Eesident at Basrah and the members of Lis staflE seem 
to have maintained, apart from their dealings with the Turkish officials, 
a friendly intercourse with the Arab chiefs and other notables of the 
country. The motive of Mr. Latcuche’s visit to Thuwaini in 1784 was 
to deliver a y resent to the Mnntafik cbief, apparently in recognition of 
his good corduct v ilh icfeience to the Biitbh Desert Mail, the working 
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of wliicli he had it in his power to facilitate or to obstruct ; and a 
service whi(‘h Mr. Manesty was able to render in 17S5 to one Muhammad 
Baig was afterwards frequently acknowledged by the recipient'^s brother, 
the same Haji Sulaiman Baig who rebelled in 17 S6^ and whose appoint- 
ment to the Pashaliq was considered probable in the following year. 
In 1787 the Eesident, in a report on the general situation^ was able to 
refer with satisfaction to ^^the very extensive influence which the 
English now fortunately enjoy, and the very strict friendship which, 
without an exception, they are now in with every person of consequence 
^^in the country.’’' 


British establishments in Turkish Iraq, 1779— 89, 


It will be remembered that in consequence of the violent behaviour 
of the Persian governor of Basrah, or rather of the stringent orders by 
the Court of Directors which it occasioned, a reduction in the staff of 
the Basrah Agency had been ordered by the Government of Bombay in 
1778, hut that up to the beginning of 1779 it had not been carried into 
effect. 

On the reversion of Basrah to Turkish jurisdiction Mr. Latouche, the 
Resident, represented to the Government of Bombay that the Court of 
Directors would now probably desire the Factory to be continued on more 
than a minimum scale, and he accordingly requested leave to keep 
Mr, Abraham with him as his Assistant and to retain the Surgeon 
formerly attached to the Agency. Permission was duly granted in 
both cases. 

In the summer of 1780 ^^an exfldemical fever raged at Basrah and 
caused many deaths. Among the victims was Mr. Abraham, the 
Assistant Resident, who was sent to Bushehr in the Eagle for change 
of air, was taken ashore there at his own request on the 16th of June, 
and died the following day ; but Mr. Petrie, another passenger who was 
dangerously ill of the same disease, escaped with his life. Captain 
Sheriff, who commanded the Eagle, and most of his crew had also 
suffered ; but during their stay at Bushehr, which lasted from the 16th 
to the 22nd of June, they all practically recovered. 

In November 1783 the Government of Bombay sanctioned a pro- 
posal made by the Resident at Basrah, that a permanent Native A«ient 
should be appointed at Basra! on a salary of Rs, 1,100 a month to 
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transact business with the Pasha on behalf of the East India Company^ 
to forwaa'd packets to Basrah, and to obtain information. The first 
Native Agent selected was Khojah Marcar, who had been performing the 
duties of the new appointment gratuitously since July 1781 ; and he 
was authorised by Government, no doubt as a reward and as a token of 
their approbation, to draw his salary in arrear for the whole of that 
period. 

In 1784, under new orders, half of the 2 per cent, consulage at 
Basrah, hitherto equally divided between the Resident at Basrah and the 
Governor of Bombay, began to be credited to the East India Company 
themselves. 


The French in Turkish ^Iraq, 1779—89. 

From 1782 to 1794 the duties of Bishop of Babylon, and probably 
of French Consul at Baghdad as well, were discharged by the Abbe de 
Beauchamp, as deputy of his uncle M, Mirodot du Bourg. This Abbe 
was a savanty and in his capacity as such he afterwards accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt. 


SALIM III. 

1789—1807. 


The successor of ^Ahdul Hamid I in the Sultanate of Turkey was his 
nephew Salim III, a son of Mustafa III, who ascended the throne on 
the 7th April 1789 and was deposed on the 29th May 1807. The 
Ottoman Empire consisted in his day of 26 Ayalats or Governments ; 
and among these was Baghdad, which included Basrah, but not Musal. 
The period was an important and even critical one in western Turkey 
where the Sultan endeavoured to restore the authority of the central 
Government long fallen into abeyance, and perished in the attempt, 
resisted by the ^Ulama and the Janissaries; but the most remote of 
the Asiatic Ottoman provinces, that with which we are concerned, lay 
almost beyond the range of the international convulsions of the Napo- 
leonic era, and perhaps entirely so beyond that of the reforms, 
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or attempted reforms, in Turkey by which the reign of Salim III 
was distinguished. In fact, it may be said that, but for the financial 
effects of Austrian, Russian and French wars, to which it was required 
to contribute, and but for incursions by the Wahhabis of Central Arabia, 
against which the Porte were unable to afford it protection, the Baghdad 
Pashaliq remained unaffected by movements external to itself. 

But, though the native rulers and populations of Turkish ’Iraq lived 
in comparative indifference to the progress of events in Europe, it was 
otherwise with the representatives of the western powers there j and, 
in order to explain the policies and relative positions of these agents at 
various times, the following facts may be recalled. Prom the accession of 
the new Sultan in 1789 until the treaty of Jassey in 1792, Turkey was 
at war with Russia and at first with Austria also, while Britain and 
Prussia were exerting their influence on her behalf, and Prance, which was 
in a state of revolution, took no part in the strife. From 1798 to 1801 
there was war between Turkey and France, due to the invasion of Egypt 
by Bonaparte ; and Turkey, after the beginning of 1799, was in receipt 
of active assistance from Britain and Russia. Finally, in 1806, the 
relations of Turkey and France having in the meanwhile become friend- 
ly and even intimate, a rapture between Turkey and Russia took place, 
and was followed by a breach between Turkey and Britain, in conse- 
quence of which the British Ambassador withdrew from Constantinople 
at the beginning of 1807, and a demonstration against the city was made 
by a British fleet under Admiral Duckworth. The most stirring daj^s 
at Baghdad were doubtless those of 1798-99, when it was seriously 
expected that Bonaparte, either by the Euphrates or by some other route, 
would advance from Egypt against India. 

The subject of the Wahhabi invasions of Turkish territory is dealt 
with further on in the present chapter and, more fully, in the chapter 
on the History of Najd ; and it is not necessary here to describe the 
improvements in administration, both civil and military, to which Salim 
III devoted much attention and which were one reason of his unpopularity 
and dethronement ; for their influence on affairs in Turkish ^Iraq was of 
the slightest, if not altogether unfelt. 


Internal affairs under Sulaiman Pasha's later rule, 1789-1802. 

Mention has already been made of Alimad, originally a domestic 
servant of Sulaiman Pasha, whom in 1785 he appointed to be his Kehiyah 
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or Minister, for whom he obtained at the same time the rank of a Pasha 
of two horse-tails, and by whom for seyeral years after that date the 
business of the Government, both foreign and domestic, was to a very 
large extent transacted. About 1790* Sulaiman Pasha seems to have 
suggested to Ahmad Pasha that he should become his son-in-law, and 
later to have promised that, if this took place, he would resign the 
Pashaliq himself and recommend A.hmad to the Porte as his successor. 
Ahmad Pasha, however, was averse to the proposed match, because it 
would involve, on account of the high rank of his master’s tdaughter, the 
dismissal of his existing domestic establishment, including a Georgian 
lady to whom he was greatly attached i and he continued to evade the 
proposed honour. At length Sulaiman Pasha^s daughter, having come 
to know of the unwillingness of Ahmad, so unflattering to herself, to 
change his condition, induced ’Ali, a Georgian slave who was her father’s 
Khaznahdar or treasurer, to undertake the removal of Ahmad, promis- 
ing to marry him instead, if he were successful. ’Ali found means to 
enlist the support of a number of Sulaiman Pasha’s Georgian body- 
guard, by whom Ahmad Pasha was already disliked ; and one morning, 
as the Kehiyah entered the hall of public audience) where Sulaiman was 
already seated, he was struck down by ^Ali, who stabbed him in the 
breast with a dagger^ and was then instantly despatched by some of 
^Ali’s confederates in the body-guard. Sulaiman Pasha, though he 
had covered his face with a shawl instead of making a serious effort to 
save his favourite, appeared at first to he genuinely affected by his death 
and retired to an inner apartment ; hut Muhammad Baig, one of his 
Arab advisers, and ’Abdullah, a Jewish banker at his court, whom he 
immediately summoned, persuaded him to acquiesce in the accomplished 
fact. H e accordingly issued a proclamation announcing that Ahmad 
Pasha had been put to death by bis own orders for intended treachery, 
and he actually caused the nuptials of his daughter with the chief cons- 
pirator Ali to be celebrated the same evening. This event occurred in 
April 1796, immediately after the recovery of the Pasha from an illness 
which had made him almost incapable of managing his affairs. 

The resources of the Baghdad Pashaliq, both military and fiscal, 
were estimated by the French traveller M. Olivier, whose visit took 
place in 1796 — 97, to be considerable. The Pasha’s bodyguard then 

*The account in tlie text is taken from Brydges pages 178 — 186). 

Olivier gives a differeut version of the circumstances leading to the assassination, which 
took place when he was himself at Baghdad {Voyage, Volume II, pages 411—414) and 
was practically witnessed by the French physician Ontrey. 

t She was the only daughter born in wedlock of Sulaiman Pasha. 
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consisted of 4,000 mounted and '2^000 unmounted men ; but of purely 
Turkisli cavalry there were not more than 1/200 in the province. The 
number of effective Janissaries was not ascertainable. The garrison 
of Baghdad city comprised about 8,000^ and it was believed that more 
than 15,000 could be assembled there and elsewhere, if required; but 
the Janissaries could not be em^Dloyed by the Pasha except for the 
defence of the stations at which they were posted, only the Porte 
having the power to order them on other service. Much reliance was 
placed on the military contingents provided by Kurdistan, then 
governed by three chiefs who were nominated by the Pasha of Baghdad 
and graded as Pashas of one horse-taib and whose forces amounted in 
the aggregate to some 12,000 or 15,000 mounted men. Prom the 
Arabs of the province it Vv'as possible to raise a force of 10,000 to 12,000 
mounted men, but this was an unreliable and expensive levy. Unorgan- 
ised bodies of musketeers could also be collected, in an emergency, in 
numbers dependent on the prospect of booty and success. The military 
force of the Pashaliq was estimated at 40,000 to 50,000 men, all told j 
and it was understood that this number could be maintained in the 
field without drawing on revenues external to the province. 

The fiscal receipts of the local Government amounted in an ordinary 
year, according to M. Olivier, to about 4,000,000 francs, derived from 
taxes on land, assessments on Arabs and Kurds, contributions of non- 
Muhammadans, customs, etc. The income from customs had been of 
especial importance since the diversion in part of the Indian trade from 
Persia to Turkish ^Iraq— which took place in the time of Karim Khan. 

The proportion of the local revenue remitted to the Porte did not exceed 
one-eighth, the remainder being absorbed in local expenditure ; and in 
years of war with the Kurds or the Arabs the remittances to Constan- 
tinople were liable to serious diminution. 

According to Mr. Jones, who went to Baghdad as British Resident 
in 1798, the revenue of the Pashaliq for some years previous to 1797 
was not less than ^ £1,000,000 per annum, out of which the Pasha sent 
less than £100,000 to the Porte and laid by, on his own account, 

£100,000 to £150,000. 

Early in April 1802, bubonic plague again made its appearance at Plagae at 
Baghdad, and by the 9th of May it had carried off, it was estimated, § 02 !^^* 
about 2,000 souls ; but from the absence of later references to the 
disease it may be assumed that the epidemic was not of long duration. 


* Tho annual revenn© of tho modern WilSyats of Baghdad and B&srah together 
ijs about £400,000, 


90 a. 
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The Pasha forsook Baghdad as soon as the presence of plague in 
the city was reported^ and no steps were taken, or even prescribed, by 
him for withstanding its progress ; but he issued unjust and inhuman 
orders that none of the inhabitants should presume to follow his example 
of seeking safety in flight. 

Political Sulaiman Pasha, distinguished in earlier days by energy and courage, 

state of the sunk into his official* dotage. The general state of the Pashaliq 

Pasbaliq, , . ^ , mi 

May 1802. in May 180S was one of ineflSciency, confusion, and alarm. The city 

of Baghdad and the town of Basrah were both insufficiently defended 
against attack ; and the garrison of the former, apart from some 500 
ragamuffins described as Baratalis, Tufangchis, etc., consisted of 6,000 
to 7,000 Janissaries, ^"undisciplined and unruly, who probably, when 
"" distressed by the inconveniences of a siege, would turn like a wounded 
"" elephant on their own party The greater part of Kurdistan was 
still comprised in the Pashaliq, but the leading Kurdish families were 
distracted by feuds and broils, and the district itself, apart from the 
military contingents which it furnished, was not a source of strength to 
the Baghdad Government. Of the Arab tribes of the country the 
Shammar Toqah upon the Tigris near to Baghdad were disaffected 
towards the authoiities, by .whom they had often been cruelly treated ; 
and the . more distant Bani Xiam vrere in partial revolt through the 
attack of a Shaikh, recently deposed by the Turks, upon the successor 
whom they had set up in his place. The whole district from Kut-al- 
Amarah to Jassan and thence to Hawizeh was, owing to these causes, 
a prey to disorder. Besides these troubles at home there was also the 
constant danger, or at least the constant fear, of mvasion from Central 
Arabia on the one side and from Persia on the other. 


Death of 
Snlaim^ 
Pasha, 1 7th 
August 1802. 


At the end of July 1802, though the condition of Sulaiman Pasha, 
who had then been ill for some ttime, was studiously concealed from the 
public, it was generally known to be critical ; and plots and preparations 
for seizing the succession began. The ordinary medical attendent of 
the Pasha was M. Outrey, a French surgeon, long resident at Baghdad; 
but on the 6th of August Sulaiman was visited, at the request of his 
relations and a number of influential persons, by Dr. Short, the Surgeon 
of the British Besidency, who at once perceived that he had not 


9 In 1796, when seen by M. Olivier, he had fallen into a state of drowsiness and 
melancholy, accompanied by a disinclination equally for work and for pleasure but 
from this attack be apparently recovered. 

t Early in May 1802 the Resident at Baghdad reported that the Pasha v*as now 
paralysed from his wajst downwards. 
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many hours to live. The end came on the 7tli of August before the 
hour of mid-day prayer. 

Sulaiman Pasha^s Government^ once firm, had been qualified not long 
before his death by the British Eesident at Baghdad as ^‘imbecile in the 
extreme while he himself was spoken of as having outlived his honour 
and his reputation ; but he deserves to be remembered as he was in the 
days of his vigour, when his appearance and character answered to the 
following description by Sir H. J. Brydges, to whom he was w’ell 
known : — 

Suleiman was, perhaps, as fine a specimen of a Turkish Pasha as ever existed. 
Born a Georgian, he was possesad of great manly beauty — his stature and form were 
such as to give the greatest effect to the magnificence of the Turkish dress — his 
countenance had a strong expression of reflection and humanity — he was as expert 
in all military and field exercises and sports as those who made them their employ- 
ment and profession— sincere and warm in the exercise and belief of his own religion, 
he was as tolerant as a Turk could be towards those whom an article of his own faith 
bound him to consider as infidels — exact and economical in his expenses, he was 
accused of avarice, hut when he considered his country to be in danger, he freely 
and readily parted with that which he had amassed slowly and by degrees. I can 
vouch (for it passed through mine and the Jew Abdullah’s hands) to his having sent, 
first and last, to the assistance of Eusoof Pacha, the Grand Vizier, during his 
campaign in Egypt again&t the French, half a million of pounds sterling in money. 
His court was splendid, and the establishment of his household was ou the scale of 
that of a great sovereign. I n the early part of his life he had received many favours 
and great assistance from the English, and to the very last moment he acknowledged 
these, and any favour asked for by an English gentleman travelling through his 
Pachalik was sure to be gracefully and cheerfully granted. 

Sulaiman had, also, according to the same authority, a strong sense 
of humour. 

The trade of the Pashaliq during the period 1789 — 1803 continued 
to be of much the same character as between 17 79 and 1789. In 1800 
the average annual value of Indian imports at Basrah was estimated at SO 
lakhs of rupees. 


External relations of Turkish Iraq, 1789--1802. 

Disquiet upon the western frontier, occasioned by the irreconcileable 
differences between the Turks and the Wahhabis, was the most salient 
feature of the external history of Turkish ’Iraq under the later rule of 
Sulaiman Pasha. The Wahhabis were in general the active and aggressive 
party, and a detailed account of the struggle will be found in the chapter 
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on the history of Najd : in this place it will be enough to refer to some 
of its principal incideni s. 

Before 1798 various attacks had been made by the Wahhabis upon 
Turkish territory j and in that year^ even the town of Hillah having 
begun to suffer from their depredations^ a Turkish expedition marched 
from Basrah^ of which the objective was Dara’iyah^ the Wahhabi capital 
and the purpose nothing less than the reduction of Najd. This force^ 
which was under the command of ^Alij Sulaiman Pasha^s second Kehiyah^ 
the murderer and successor of Ahmad Pasha, turned back from Hasa after 
a short and inglorious campaign ; and the result of the expedition was 
merely a truce for six years, arranged at Thaj during the Turkish retire- 
ment on Basrah and subsequently ratified at Baghdad. 

This truce, even, was not long observed ; and on the 20th April 1801, 
a terrible disaster befell the Turks in the sudden seizure and complete sack 
by the W ahhabis of the town of Karbala, a place regarded as sacred by 
Shi^ahs and therefore by almost the whole Persian nation* Sulaiman 
Pasha endeavoured to reply to the outrage by an expedition against 
Dara'iyah, conducted this time not by a '! urkish ofiicial but by Thuwaini, 
the chief Shaikh of the Muntafik tribe j but the result of this second 
attempt was even less favourable than that of the first, for not far beyond 
Kuwait the commander was assassinated, whether through political 
treachery or in consequence of some private grudge, and the leaderless 
force was dispersed and partly destroyed by the Wahhabis. These 
were the events that unnerved old Sulaiman Pasha, who in middle 
age had defended Basrah bravely for a full year against the whole force of 
Persia, and who now, on learning of the calamity at Karbala, was said to 
have exclaimed : ^^It is not fit I should live longer.’^ 

The attitude of a number of the Arab tribes of ^Traq was, in May 
1802, extremely doubtful with reference to the Wahhabis. It was con- 
sidered not improbable that the Khaza^il and the Shammar Toqah, who 
had both suffered much at the hands of the Turks, might join the 
Wahhabis, if the latter should attempt an invasion in force ; the loyalty 
of even the Muntafik tribe had become open to question ; and the Pasha 
himself had enunciated it as a principle, that enfin il ne faut pas 
compter sur les tribues arabes, qui ont toutes les yeux sur les 
Yehabes.^-' The very extremeness of the danger begot a kind of apathy, 
which caused the town of Hillah, though nnmistakeably threatened by 
the Wahhabis, to be left unwalled and undefended ; and Mr. Harford 
Jones, the British Resident at Baghdad, was constrained to remark, in 
addressing the Governor- General of India : I fear Your Excellency 
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will tliink I err if I tell you the Government here is so besotted as not 
‘•to perceive the importance of the port (? post) of Hillah^ but on my 
^^honor, my Lord, this is the ease/^ 

The only neighbours of consequence to the Pashaliq besides the 
Wahhabis were at this time the Persians ; and, after the establishment 
of Qajar rule in Persia, the Pasha of Baghdad found it advisable to treat 
that country with considerarion and respect. The founder of the Qajar 
dynasty, Agha Muhammad Khan, was generally credited with designs 
upon Baghdad ; and after his death in 1797 grave apprehensions were 
from time to time aroused by the conduct of his successor, Fat-h '’Ali 
Shah, especially in 1801-0^ when it was feared that he might require 
satisfaction of the Turks for their failure to protect the holy Shiah town 
of Karbala and its inhabitants against the fury of the Wahhabis. 

In the year 1791 a fresh rupture, which the Turks themselves had 
done nothing to provoke, occurred between their administration at Basrah 
and the semi -independent Ka^ab tribe in the Persian province of 
^Arabistan. Earlier in the year the Ka^ab had ventured to attack the 
annual ^ Omani coffee fleet while on its way to Basrah, hut had been 
repulsed with severe loss, most of their Gallivats. being destroyed. To 
revenge this defeat, the Ka'’ab constructed batteries upon both banks of the 
Shatt-al-^’Arab and endeavoured, on the return of the 'Omani vessels down 
the river between October and December, to prevent their passage ; but 
the strany:ers were escorted by the Turkish fleet under the command of 
the Kapitan Pasha, and, after an engagement between the ships and the 
batteries, they reached the Persian Gulf in safety. The Ka'ab then aban- 
doned their batteries and withdrew to Doraq, while the Turkish fleet 
returned to Basrah ; but the Turks were extremely irritated against the 
Ka'ab on account of their insolence in having occupied positions on 
Turkish soil on the western hank of the river and in having demanded 
compensation from them, as they did, for the losses which they had 
sustained by their gratuitous attack upon the ‘’Omani merchantmen. 
The matter, however, ended here. 

A slight disagreement, mentioned also in the history of the ’Oman 
Sultanate, occurred in 1798 between Saiyid Sultan, the ruler of Masqat, 
and the Turkish authorities in Mraq. By way of enforcing a claim to 
a sum of money which the Saiyid asserted to be due to him on accoimt 
oc the aid"^ rendered by his father to the Turks during the siege of Basrah 
in 1775-76, — a claim repudiated by the Pasha, who as the defender 
of, Basrah in that year must have been personally cognisant of the facts, 
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the ^Omani I'uleria July 1798 prepared to operate by sea against 
Basrah and, as a preliminary to doing so, opened negotiations with his 
enemy the Qasimi Shaikh of Ras-al- K haimah for a peace, and even for 
an alliance. Snlaiman Pasha, who was by this time aware of the 
French invasion of Egypt and who was now about to launch his first 
expedition against the Wahhabis, feeling that any addition to his perplexi- 
ties would be inconvenient, sent on the 20th August 1798 for Mr. Reinaud, 
an agent whom the British Resident at Basrah had deputed to Baghdad 
on business, and requested through him the good offices of the Resident 
in dissuading the Saiyid oE ^Oman and the Qasimi Shaikh from 
violent action. To this proposal Mr. Manesty, the Resident, very 
readily assented, but he found on enquiry that the Mutasallim of 
Basrah was already in cox'respondence with both of the other parties. 
Direct negotiations followed between the Mutasallim and MuUa Ibrahim 
^Ali, the commander of the annual Masqat coffee fleet, then lying at 
Bushehr ; and in the end the dispute was adjusted, for the time being, 
and the ^Omani ships paid their accustomed friendly visit to Basrah. 


British political relations with Turkish 1789-1802. 

It remains to notice the relations of Britain, as represented by the 
East India Company and their agents, with Turkish “’Iraq during the 
later years of Snlaiman Pasha^s administration. 

In March or April 1791 Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah, 
intervened in proceedings before the Mutasallim .against a Christian in- 
habitant of Basrah named Risha, not apparently a British subject or 
even a European, who was taxed with the murder of a J ew. The 
ground of the Resident's interference seems to have been that ex farte 
evidence only had been taken in the case, and that the prisoner had 
not been allowed a fair trial ; and, though he was unable to withhold 
the Mutasallim from finding the accused guilty and sentencing him to 
death, he succeeded in preventing the infliction of the extreme penalty. 
Meanwhile threats of resorting to personal violence against the British 
Resident and of cutting down the East India Company's flagstaff had 
been used by members of the Jewish community at Basrah, among 
whom the case had caused great excitement ; but they were compelled to 
apologise to Mr. Manesty, in the presence of the Mutasallim and other 
Turkish officials, for what they had said ; and Mr. Manesty at first 
accepted their apology. Subsequently, however, on learning from a 
private source that the head of the local Jewish colony had written of 
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liim in disparaging terms to the Kehiyah Pasha at BaghdM^ Mr, Manestv 
demanded that the whole case should be reopened, that the principal 
Jew should be expelled from Basrah, and that ten other Jews who had 
taken j)art in the agitation should be fined or otherwise punished ; 
but the Mutasallim of Basrah, on the ground that the Jews had 
already expiated their offence by an apology, refused to take action ; and 
the Resident then referred the question to the Pasha at Baghdad. The 
matter dragged on till about two years later, when the Pasha, wishing 
to end it, summoned the principal Jew to Baghdad and caused the 
others to be admonished, or offered to have them admonished. How the 
prisoner Risha was finally disposed of is not stated. 

The settlement thus attempted by the Pasha was rejected, however, 
by Mr. Manesty ; and on the 30th of April 1793, accompanied by 
Mr. Harford Jones, who had been Joint Factor with him at Basrah 
since November 1788, he withdrew by way of protest from Basrah to 
Kuwait, taking the Residency wdth him. The Pasha then wrote to the 
Governor of Bombay, complaining of Mr. Manesty’s conduct and request- 
ing that he might be recalled to India and another Resident sent in his 
place. The question raised by these events was referred by the 
Government of Bombay to the Governor-General of India, and by the 
Governor- General to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
in London. 

The incidents of the sojourn of the Basrah Residency at Kuwait from 
1798 to 1795 are described in the history of that principality. The 
Resident, while he was at Kuwait, received more than one invitation 
from the Pasha to return to Basrah j but he declined them all because 
a condition which he considered most essential, — the punishment, namely 
of ten of the Jews, — was not accepted j and finally he seems to have 
made an appeal to His Majesty^s Ministers, perhaps through the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, for support. 

The Court of Directors passed no orders in the case until April 1795. 
They then censured the conduct of Messrs. Manesty and Jones, whom 
they considered to have shown great want of judgment in reviving the 
dispute about the Jews after it had been practically settled; directed 
that those two gentlemen should be removed fi*om their appointments in 
the Basrah Residency ; and ordered that the officials sent to relieve 
them should, on arrival at Kuwait, intimate to the Pasha that the East 
India Company would not press for the punishment of the ten Jews, 
and that, if an honourable reception were guaranteed, the Factory would be 
retransferred to Basrah. On the 15th of September 1795, on receipt of 
these instructions, the Government of Bombay appointed Messrs. N. Crow 
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andP. LeMessurier to the places of Messrs. Manesty and Jones^ of 
whom the latter had recently left Kuwait for England on account of 
ill-health. 

The Pasha was not aware^ however^ of the disposition of the higher 
British authorities to view the case in the same light as he did himself ; 
and, not long before the arrival in India of the despatch by which 
his triumph would have been secured^ he agreed to Mr. Manesty^s terms. 
On the 9th of August 1795 Isma^il Effendij a Turkish ofiBcer of high 
rank, arrived at Kuwait to clinch matters by the delivery of a letter 
and to escort the Resident back with honour to Basrah. Mr. Manesty 
embarked at Kuwait on the 26th of August, and on the ^nth of Septem- 
ber he landed at Basrah, where he was well received and where, accord- 
ing to the agreement with the Pasha, the ten Jews were handed over to 
him for personal chastisement or imprisonment^^; but there is nothing 
to show what use he made of the power thus placed in his hands. 

The subsequent arrival of Mr. Crow at Basrah with instructions for 
taking over charge of the Residency from Mr. Manesty gave rise to 
official difficulties which will be dealt with in a later paragraph. 

After the departure of Mr. Crow and the restoration of Mr, Manesty 
to the Residentship, in which he had been temporarily superseded, har- 
monious relations were established and maintained between the British 
Factory and the officials and influential men of the country. Of these 
relations the following egotistic account was given by Mr. Manesty in 
May 1798 


I am really bappy in communicating to Government information that the affairs 
of the Residency are at present iuj a most prosperous state, and that I have not the 
smallest doubt of their long continuing so. The conduct of the Turkish Government 
XXL all its departments towards the factory and myself is friendly, handsome, and satis- 
factory on (sic) the highest degree. My influence with it is as extensive as I can 
myself desire. My influence and friendship with all the neighbouring Governors and 
Shaiks, and with the distant Shaiks in the desert, enable me to command their services 
on all occasions, and the general inhabitants of the country are devoted to my wishes, 
in short, Hon*ble Sir, I have now attained the desirable ohject of those politic and 
prudential measures which have invariably characterised my public conduct as British 
Resident at Bussorah. The honor, the credit, the respectability, and the influence are 
completely and firmly established, and the nation and the Hon’ble Company now in 
unequivocal enjoyment of all the advantages derivable from this valuable subordinate, 
advantages which I flatter myself I shall be enabled to preserve to them by the future 
countenance and support of Government. 

^ The decision of the Court was reached in April, and it is quite possible that 
Mr. Manesty may have had private advices of its tenor from some friend in June or 
July, and may have then renewed his efforts to bring the Pasha round. He could offer 
to let the Jews off lightly if they were made over to him for punishment, as they even- 
tually were. 
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The departure o£ Bonaparte for the East, and designs upon India 
which he was supposed to entertain, brought the adequacy of British 
representation at Baghdad under review in 179S. A British Eesidenc}" 
in charge of a European officer bad been set up at Baghdad in 1765, 
but it was abolished again in 1766, and for fifteen years thereafter 
Britain remained unrepresented at the headquarters of the Pashaliq, In 
1781, as a middle course, a Native Agency was established. At length, 
in June 1798, Mr. Haiford Jones, who had been at home on leave since 
1795, was summoned to the India House in London, and various plans 
for counteracting the schemes attributed to Bonaparte were discussed 
with him, including one by which he would have been associated with 
Commodore Blankett in a mission to the Arab chiefs of the Red Sea 
coast ; but the issue of the deliberations was that, at his own suggestion, 
he was appointed to Baghdad by his Majesty, and the Secret Com- 
mittee of the East India Company, to reside wdth Suleiman Pacha, in 
quality of political Agent, but more particularly for the purpose of 
prevailing on that almost independent chief to assist the Porte with 
money, in disappointing the views on the East, whatever they might 
be, with which Bonaparte, and the exi>edition fitted out from 
Toulon, had sailed.*^^ The appointment was made in London on the 
5th July 1798, and the new Resident at the Court of the Pacha of 
Baghdad arrived at his destination on the £4th of August following 
and assumed charge of his duties, superseding Mr. Reinaud whom 
Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah, had deputed to Baghdad 
a short time before as a temporary arrangement. 

Joint action by the British and Turkish authorities in the East was 
regularised by a treaty of defensive alliance with the Sublime Porte, 
concluded by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Constantinople on the 5th January 1799, of which the immediate object 
was the co-operation of British with Turkish troops against the French 
army in Egypt, 

The existence of a new establishment of equal rank at the head 
quarters of the Pashaliq of Baghdad must have detracted considerably 
from the importance of the older Residency at Basrah ; and eventually, 

*Vide Sir H. J. Brydge*s Wahaubp page 1^* In a note oa page 177 it is further 
explained that : The intent of this appointment was, in the event of the French 
“ influence prevailing at Constantinople, to endeavour to keep the Pasha staunch to 
‘*ns ; or if the Forte and ourselves drew together, to make him afford every assistance 
in his power to his Sovereign.” (Since the above was written some correspondence 
relating to the establishment of the Residency has been found by the present writer 
at Baghdad; it is printed as Annexure Ho. II to this chapter.) 
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friction * arose betw^een Messrs. Manesty and Jones^ of whom tlie 
former was the senior in rank^ while the latter had now obtained the more 
conspicuous position. In December 1798 Mr. Manesty took advantage 
of the passage of the Kehiyah^ ^Ali Pasha^ through Basrah on his expedi- 
tion against the Wahhabis to establish friendly personal relations with 
him ; but in February 1799, having enquired of the Government of 
Bombay whether he might proceed to Baghdad for an interview with 
Snlaiman Pasha, he was told that he might do so only if the object 
which he had in view could not be equally well attained through 
Mr. Jones j and in consequence of this answer he gave up his intended 
visit. 

On several occasions in 1798 and 1799 the Government of Bombay 
supplied the Pasha of Baghdad with mortars, muskets, shells, gun- 
powder and other munitions of war at cost prices ; and, in response to 
a request for an experienced gunner and an able bombardier of the 
Mnhatnmadam persuasion who had been trained in the military service 
of the Honourable Company in India, a f conductor and two European 
gunners were sent to Basrah in August 1799. 

In October 1799 Mr. Manesty became aware of the presence in 
Basrah of an embassy which Tipu Sultan of Mysore had despatched to 
the Sultan of Turkey, with presents and letters, to beseech his assistance 
against the British in India. It consisted of Saij-’id ^Ali Muhammad, 
Kandri, and Saiyid Madar-ud-Din, with a secretary named Hasan 'All 
and some attendants. Mr. Manesty caused the Ambassadors to be in- 
formed through Agha Muhammad Nabi, a Persian Merchant and after- 
wards Persian Envoy to India, of the fall of Seringapatam and the death 
of their master, of which events he had himself just received intelligence; 
but they did not consider themselves absolved from the duty of discharg- 
ing their mission in the interests of Tipu's heirs. The Resident also had 
recourse to the Mutasallim, ^Abdullah Agha, by whom he thought the 
Ambassadors might be restrained from proceeding further ; but that 
official presently received instructions from the Pasha of Baghdad, 


* The quarrel gave rise to a truly remarkable exchange of invectives, during which 
each of the disputants plied Government with true copies ” of the abusive letters 
that he heaped upon his adversary. 

t The conductor, whose name was Eaymond, subsequently deserted to the French, 
alleging himself to be of French extraction. He was afterwards appointed by the 
Fienoh Government to their Consulate at Basrah; and his surrender by the Turks 
could not be obtained until 1826> when he was given up as a deserter and taken to 
Bombay, but there pardoned on account of the long time that had elapsed since his 
desertion. 
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whicli he dared not disobey, for forwarding them on their way, Mr. 
Manesty then sent Agha Muhammad Nabi with the Tactory Lin- 
guist and a Factory Janissary to the Ambassadors; and this deputa- 
tion enlarged with such effect on their position and obligations as 
servants of a conquered state, on the hardships to which they would 
probably be exposed at Constantinople, where the Sultan on account of 
his alliance with Britain would not be able to befriend them, and on his 
own positive determination not to let them pass, but on the contrary to 
compel them to return to Bombay in the Antelope then setting sail, 
that in the end — some hint of rewards having also been thrown out — 
they acknowledged themselves British subjects and promised to comply 
with the Resident's wishes. The presents and letters which they had 
brought for the Sultan, however, were taken from them by the 
Mutasallim, notwithstanding a protest by IMr. Manesty; but this was 
probably an unavoidable concession by ^Abdullah Agha to the opinion of 
his Council, who were strongly in favour of the Ambassadors being 
encouraged to proceed to Constantinople. 

Captain J. Malcolm, in returning to India from his first mission to 
the Persian Court, paid a short visit to Turkish '’Iraq, to the Pasha of 
which province also he was formally accredited. On the 15th March 
1801, travelling from Hamadan, he reached the ill-defined boundary 
between Persia and Turkey; and soon afterwards he arrived on the 
banks of the Tigris, where, in consequence of the alarm of the Pasha of 
Baghdad at the large number of Persians accompanying the mission, he 
discharged all his Persian attendants with princely gratuities. Sulaiman 
Pasha refused to let Captain Malcolm pay for the local supplies furnished 
to the mission, showing himself in this respect more hospitable than the 
authorities in Persia, where payment had been accepted ; but he was not 
free from strange suspicions, and on one occasion he sent specially to 
request that swords might not he drawn by the British Envoy^s escort 
while in Turkish territory. The Pasha was anxious for an alliance with 
the British, and he even expressed his regret that he had not been brought 
as a third party into the arrangement lately concluded between Britain 
and Persia by Captain Malcolm. Official dealings with him were con- 
fined, however, to one grand ceremonial visit, at which a letter from the 
Governor-General of India was delivered, accompanied by rich gifts. On 
the 31st March Captain Malcolm left Baghdad for Basrah in a river boat 
supplied by the Pasha ; but on the 8th April he transhipped to a vessel 
belonging to Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah, which met 
him near Qurnah, as did also a state barge belonging to the Pasha. On 
the 14th of April, having resided for part of the time with Mr. Manesty 
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at his country house at Kut-al-Farangi^ and having exchanged visits and 
presents with the local Turkish authorities^ he embarked for Bombay on 
board the Jonathan Duncan/*’ which had been waiting for him at 
Basraht 

During the summer of 1801 the relations of Mr. Jones^ the Kesident 
at Baghdad^ with Sulaiman Pasha were disturbed by an unpleasant 
incident. On the 9th of June the Pasha informed Mr. Jones that there 
was a dangerous feeling against him in Baghdad in consequence of a 
Turkish female having been seen — so it was alleged — to come out of 
his house; and he ofEered to assist Mr. Jones in making his escape from 
the city, adding that^ if he decided to remain where he was, the local 
Government could not be responsible for his safety. Mr. Jones in 
reply refused to leave Baghdad, basing his refusal on his entire innocence 
of the misdemeanour with which he was charged, whereupon the Pasha, 
whose motives for raising and pressing the case are not apparent, 
announced that he could no longer recognise Mr. J ones as representing 
rhe British Government, forbade the staff of the Pashaliq to hold commu- 
nication with him, and told him that he was no longer under Turkish 
official protection. Mr. Jones accordingly reported his circumstances to 
the Government of India and the Court of Directors in London ; and, 
on his informing the Pasha of this step and explaining to him the 
consequences which might be expected to follow, Sulaiman showed signs 
of trepidation ; hut, as he still refused to tender a written apology and 
a certificate to the effect that the accusation made against Mr. Jones was 
groundless, both of which Mr. J ones thought it necessary to obtain, the 
latter in his turn declined to exercise his functions as British Eesident 
and retired to a place on the banks of the Euphrates to await the orders 
of his superiors. On the 20th October, however, the Pasha at last 
declared himself, in writing, to be satisfied that the imputations against 
Mr. Jones were unfounded, and promised that he should he treated in 
future with the highest consideration and respect. The matter ended 
on the 20th of November with the return of the Resident to Baghdad, 
where he was received by the Pasha with the accustomed honours and at 
once resumed the duties of his office. 

Vaccination was introduced into Turkish ’Iraq by the Surgeon of the 
British Residency soon after the receipt, on the 30th March 1802, of 
some vaccine matter from Vienna. Work was begun at Baghdad 
during the commencement of a plague epidemic there in April, and at 
Basrah in May. 
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British official matters in Turkish Iraq, 1789-1802. 


The replacement of Mr. Manest\^ in the Basrah Residency by 
Mr. Crow, which, as already explained, had been arranged by the 
Government of Rombay in September 1795, led to a somewhat unseemly 
squabble. News of the reconciliation between ZMr. Manesty and the 
Pasha of Baghdad did not reach Bombay until after Mr. (’'row had sailed; 
and Mr. Crow, on arrmng at Basrah with his Assistant Mr. LeMessurier 
on the 1st January 1796, took over charge of the Residency under the 
instructions which he brought with him. Meanwhile, however, the 
Court of Directors had been informed of the satisfactory ending of 
Mr. Manesty'^s difficulty with the Turkish administration ; and on the 
very day of his relief by Mr. Crow, a letter addressed to him by name 
was despatched from London, saying that the Court had seen fit to revoke 
their former orders for his removal. This letter arrived at Basrah on the 
3rd April 1796; but, though Mr. Manesty was still there for the 
purpose of settling up his private affairs, Messrs. Crow and Le Messurier, 
professing to consider the effect of the letter doubtful, took no action on 
it beyond protesting vigorously, both to the Court of Directors and to 
the Government of Bombay, against the possible re-instatement of 
Mr. Manesty, In writingto the former body they gave it as their opinion 
that the influence and dignity of the Residency have suffered a severe 
shock, and that jealousy and distance seem to form the Turkish aspect, 
near as we have been able to contemplate it and they advised 
their superiois in India that such a restoration '' as that of Mr. 
Manesty would be attended with the most destructive consequences to the 
surviving portion of national credit we retain here and to the interests 
of the East India Company in this establishment, and that the Pacha 
would regard such an instability of our public measures with contempt 
and indignation.’’^ The Court of Directors, however, were so far from 
being moved by the representations of Mr. Crow, that in their reply they 
reprimanded him for not having made over charge to Mr. Manesty before, 
and ordered him to do so on receipt of their letter without further 
evasion or delay. These instructions reached Basrah on the th of 
September and were executed the same day. On the 14th of October 
Messrs. Crow and Le Messurier took their departure for Bombay; and 
on the 8th of November Mr. Manesty poured forth his feelings in the 
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matter with characteristic exuberance^ writing as follows to the Coiirt 
of Directors : — 

If in the hour of your severity, supported by conscious rectitude and actuated by 
a laudable resolution to assert my honor, I ventured with independent spirit fo 
address you in manly, free and animated language, I now, rejoicing in your favor, 
solicit your favorable acceptance of those calm and harmonized assurances of uniform 
devotion to the service and interests of my Hon’ble employers, which a mind restored 
to happiness, and reinvigorated by the enjoyment of returning honor and credit, 
feels it a pleasant duty to offer. The Hon hie Company know me well, and they 
shall find me, if my abilities equal my integrity, and my constitution enables me to 
prosecute my views and wishes, a servant worthy of their applause, attention and 
support. 

British oiBcial correspondence continued to be forwarded regularly 
across the desert between the Basrah Residency and the Aleppo Con- 
sulate ; and, during the wars with Prance, which began during the 
period, this overland route, owing to its directness and its security from 
the interference of European nations, possessed a higher value than at 
any time before or after. While the Residency was located at 
Kuwait there was tampering, * at times, with the mails by Wahhabis 
or under Wahhabi instigation ; but the service was never seriously 
interrupted. In 1798 the Resident felt some anxiety in regard to the 
effect which the Turkish expedition against the Wahhabis, then about 
to be undertaken, might produce ; but his influence seems to have 
proved, as he himself anticipated that it might, a sufiicient protection 
to the carriers whom he emjrloyed. The news of the battle of the Nile 
reached India by way of Basrah ; and in 1801 the Resident at Basrah, 
Mr. Manesty, received the thanks of the Government of India for 
having maintained rapid communication between them and the British 
forces in Egypt. 

The establishment in 1798 of a Residency at Baghdad, independent 
of that at Basrah, has been mentioned already, with the considerations 
that led to it, as among the important facts of the British connection 
with Turkish ^Iraq at this time. 

In 1800 Mr. Jones, the Resident at Baghd^, fell ill; and as 
Mr, Manesty, the Resident at Basrah, declined to let the Basrah 
Surgeon go to his assistance, Mr. Jones was obliged to come all 
the way to Basrah for treatment. On Mr, Jones representing to 

* There is some discrepancy, in regard to the immunity of the mails from inter- 
ference, between the account given by Sir H. J. Brydges (Mr. Jones) in his Waliavhy 
(pages 15 — 16) and that of Mr. Reinaud as reported in von Zach’s Monailiahe 
Corresfondem for July to December 1805 (pages 234 — 235). See also the footnote 
01 ^ page 1005 of this volume in the history of Kuwait, 
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Government the risk and inconvenience to which he had been exposed, 
a separate Civil Surgeon was appointed to the Baghdad Tlesidency 
ill September 1800 in the person of Dr. James Short of the Bombay 
establishment. The desire of Sulaiman Pasha to have a British 
medical man at hand had been brought forward by the jResident as 
an argument in favour of creating the new appointment ; but the 
Pasha, after Dr. Short^s first anrival, employed him very little, and 
the doctor, offended by his neglect, would have refused to attend him 
on his death-hed in 180^, if he had not been officially required by the 
Resident to do so. 

In August 1800, on the application of Mr. Jones, the Baghdad 
Residency was furnished with a native military guard from India, 
consisting of a Subadar, a Havildar, a Naik, and 26 sepoys. About 
a month later two drummers were added. 

The cost of maintaining the Basrah Residency was scrutinised in 
1801, when it was found that the items of salaries, allowances and rent, 
which in 1788 had amounted to Rs. 13,800 per annum, had increased by 
1798 to Rs. 15,842. Ordinary fluctuating contingencies stood, about 
1798, at Rs. 9,276 on an average of years ; but by 1801 a fixed annual 
contingent grant of only Rs. 5,520 had been substituted by Government. 
The cost of carriage of the overland mail was treated as a charge by 
itself, and so also was the expenditure in presents to Arab Chiefs, which 
was at the rate of about Rs, 16,000 a year. 


The French in Turkish Traq, 1789-1802. 


In 1796-1797, after the French Revolution, France was represented 
at Baghdad by a Commissioner for Commercial Relations,^^ in other 
words no doubt a Consul ; and this office was held by Citizen Rousseau, 
possibly the same individual who had been French Consul at Basrah 
nearly twenty years earlier. Baghdad was visited in 1796-97 by a 
French political mission, conducted by MM. Bruguiere and Olivier, whose 
proceedings are fully described in the chapter on the general historj’- of 
the Persian Gulf 

‘On the 8th of October 1798, less than two months after the establish- 
ment of the British Residency at Baghdad, orders were received by the 
.Pasha from Constantinople to imprison the French Consul, the persons 
in his service, and the French subjects residing at Basrah, and to send 

9 ! 
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the Preach Consul and the several persons in his employment, together 
with all the papers belonging to the Consul, to Constantinople ; and 
the measures thus indicated were duly carried into effect. 

In October 1799 the French Factory at Basrah was in the hands of 
the Turks, who used it to accommodate the embassy, already mentioned, 
from Tipu Sultan of Mysore to the Siiltan of Turkey. 


Interregnum at Baghdad, August 1802. 


Ambition of 
the Agba of 
J anissarieg. 


Confliot 
between 
Agha of ^ 
Janissaries 
and *Ali 
Pasha, the 
Xehiyah, 
and defeat of 
the former. 


At the time of Sulaiman Pasha'^s decease, the Agha of Janissaries 
at Baghdad was a man of ability, enjoying the confidence of the Porte, 
but popular also at Baghdad, where he had distinguished himself by his 
excellent administration of the police. He was also ambitious. On the 
fact of Sulaiman Pasha^s serious illness first becoming known, he 
sought an interview with Mr. Jones, the British Resident, at which, 
after confessing that he had the succession to the Pashaliq in view, he 
begged that a letter might be written on his behalf to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. Mr. Jones howerer declined, at the 
same time pointing out to the Agha that what was expected of him, in 
accordance with the traditions of his o6Bee, was that he should take 
charge of the Pasha's treasure at his death in the interests of the Porte 
and should carry on the administration of the Pashaliq until a successor 
had been appointed from Constantinople ; and he advised him to be 
satisfied, in the first instance, with performing these duties, and not in 
any case to put forward a personal claim to the Pashaliq without having 
secured the treasure, which, if it came into the hands of his competitors, 
might he used against him with deadly effect. 

On the morning of the day that Sulaiman Pasha died, the Agha, whose 
plans must have been laid beforehand, embarked boldly on an attempt 
to seize the Government by force. At an early hour he sent Janissaries 
to capture Muhammad Baig,* the great Arab, who was the agent 
at the Pacha^s court for the Shaiks of all the tribes tributary to the 
Pachalik, and who resided in a large house in the suburbs on the wes- 
^^tern side of the Tigris but the Baig had remained at the palace over- 


* This was no doubt the Muhammad Baig who advised Sulaiman Pasha, to 
condone the murder of Ahmad Pasha, and who afterwards accompanied *Ali PSsha’s 
expedition against the Wahhabis in 1798-1^99. It is possible that he was also 
the Muhammad Baig whose brother Hsii Sulaiman Baig had rebelled in 1786; 
see page 1278 
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night, and this attempt on tbe Agha^s part to secure a valuable hostage 
consequently failed. A little after 10 o^clock the Agha, on horseback, 
passed the British Residency at the head of a rabble of 1,000 to 1,500 
men ^^all with naked sabres and using the most furious gesticulations 
he was then on his way to occupy the citadel as a preliminary to 
attacking the palace, in which was ^Ali Pasha, the Keliiyah, with his 
supporters ; but he assured Mr. Jones that he, the British Resident, had 
nothing to fear from any of the contending fe^ctions. At twelve noon, 
Sulaiman Pasha being then probably dead, fire was opened from the 
citadel, first with an unmounted gun of enormous calibre throwing a stone 
ball, and then with mortars ; hut the practice was so poor that the 
palace hardly suffered at all from the bombardment. From the moment 
that the first shot was fired, all business in the city was suspended and 
the people shut themselves np in their houses. 

Duiing the next eight or nine days the Agha persevered in his 
enterprise ; but after that, in consequence of the bribes which ’Ali 
Pasha's party, having possession of the treasure in the palace, were able 
to lavish, his supporters began to desert him. He then attempted to bring 
forward a Georgian slave of the late Pasha as a rival to ^ Ali Pasha ; but 
this manoeuvre failed, and he had to retire from the citadel to his own 
house, in which he was immediately besieged. Ultimately, having been 
taken prisoner, he was cut to pieces in the presence of ^Ali Pasha ; and 
fourteen of his principal Janissary supporters were strangled in succes- 
sion on one night, a cannon being fired as the fatal cord was adjusted 
upon the neck of each. Within a fortn%ht or three weeks from the 
death of Sulaiman Pasha, order had been completely restored by ^Ali 
Pasha ; and, though an immense amount of firing had taken place during 
that time, the actual number of casualties was extremely small. 

The chief anxiety of the British Resident during the disturbances 
arose from the presence in the river, only a few miles below Baghdad, 
of boats laden with muskets, bayonets and shells which had been ordered 
by Sulaiman Pasha from Bombay ; but, by causing the vessels to be 
anchored at a distance from the bank, by hoisting British colours on 
hoard, and by informing both the Kehiyah Pasha and the Agha that the 
consignments were still Britisli property and must not be touched, Mr, 
Jones was able to prevent these additional arms and ammunition from 
falling into the hands of the combatants.* 

• The whole crisis is well described by Sir H. J. Brydges (Mr. Jones) in a note to 
his WaJiauhy, pages 204-210, 


Difficulties of 
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Application 
of ’Ali Pasba 
for the 
Pashaliq and 
his appoint- 
ment, 1802. 


Condition of 
affairs, 1806* 


InterEal history of Turkish 'Iraq under 'Ali Pasha, 1802-07, 

'Ali Pasha^ the Kehiyah^ when he had gained the upper hand, caused 
a petition for his own appointment to the Pashaliq to be signed by the 
principal inhabitants of Baghdad and sent to Constantinople. The 
petition was supported by a remittance of rather less than £6*0,000, 
and this was all that the Porte got of Suleiman Pacha's treasure^ 
except some pieces of jewellery^ shawls, furs, house- furniture, and rich 
India goods j " for much had already been spent in fighting the 
Wahhabis, in contributing to the Turkish operations in Egypt, and in 
placating the indignant sovereigns of both Turkey and Persia after the 
disgraceful Karbala affair. Asad Baig, the thirteen-year-old son of the 
late Sulaiman Pasha, did not figure in the transactions which followed 
his father's death ; and, perhaps for this reason, a portion of his father's 
wealth was allowed to become his by inheritance. The douceur trans- 
mitted by 'All Pasba, though small, was accepted by the Porte as suffi- 
cient ; and formal intimation of his appointment to the Pashaliq, accom- 
panied by a mantle of investiture, arrived at Baghdad on the 6th of 
January 1803. 

'Ali Pasha, notwithstanding the resolution of character that he had 
shown in destroying his early rival Ahmad Pasha and in asserting his 
claim to the succession on the death of Sulaiman Pasha, did not prove a 
successful ruler.^ In 1806 the whole country was in a turmoil. War 
had broken out between various Arab tribes in alliance and the Jarbah 
branch of the Shammar, and the Pasha had ordered a military levy in 
Turkish Kurdistan for the purpose of attacking the confederacy and 
relieving the Jarbah, who were hard pressed. This led to a second 
misfortune. On their way from Baghdad to Kurdistan, whither both 
had been sent to collect troops, 'Abdur Rahman Pasha, the principal 
Kurdish chief under Turkish influence, decoyed Muhammad Pasha, the 
second in importance, to his tent, where he murdered him ,* and subse- 
quently he entered on a course of contumacy and rebellion against the 
Baghdad Government. At this inauspicious moment 'Ali Pasha found 
it necessary to imprison his own Kehiyah, who was acting disloyally, and 
'Abdullah Agha, a relation of the Kebiyah, who had once been Muta- 
sallim of Basrah. 

* His failure as a military Commander against the Wahhabis in 1798 will be re- 
membered . 
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Ihe further course of these internal troubles need not be traced. 
Ali Pasha continued unpopular among his subjects, and finally, to the 
great relief of the public mind, he was assassinated by a party of 
Georgians on the 18th of August 1807 : this event occurred shortly 
after the deposition of the Sultan Salim III, and so a little after the 
end of the period with which we are now dealing. 

Mr. H. Jones reported of ^Ali Pasha in 180*2, shortly before bis 
accession to power, that ^^he was neither a man of business nor a 
man of pleasure, — be bad not parts for the one, and his fanaticising 
prevented his being the other.^^ The same authority represented him 
as detesting J ews and Christians, and his behaviour in public as being, at 
this time, puerile and disgusting.^^ The Pasha^s personal courage was 
was also esteemed doubtful ; but be was reputed steady in friendship, 
and he never willingly broke his word. 


Assassinaticn 
of'Ali Pasha, 
1807 : his 
character. 


British relations with Turkish Iraqt, 1802 - 07 . 


One or two transactions affecting British interests in Turkish 
^Iraq belong to the short reign of ^Ali Pasha, 

^Ali Pasha showed, at first, a favourable disposition towards the East 
India Company ; and^ on receiving the news of his confirmation in the 
Pashaliq, he addressed a long letter to the Court of Directors in London 
expressive of his friendship for the British nation and of his respect for 
Mr. Jones, the Resident at Baghdad; but this friendly attitude on 
his part was not, as we shall see, very long maintained towards the 
gentleman specially mentioned. 

Inconvenience bad sometimes been felt at Baghdad in consequence 
of the British Residency at that place not having been formally recog- 
nised by the Government of Turkey as a Consulate under the Capitula- 
tions,* and His Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople 
took advantage of the appointment of the new Pasha in 1802 to remedy 
the defect by obtaining a Baraat or patent of recognition. By this 
document, t which was dated the 2nd of November 1802, Mr. Harford 

^ Lord Elgin evidently attributed the persecution of Mr. Jones by the Baghdad 
authorities in 1801 to this cause ; but it is possible that, like Mr. Grenville in 1764, 
he overestimated the value at Baghdad of recognition at Constantinople. As will be 
shown further on, the new safeguard did not prevent the virtual expulsion of 
Mr. Jones from Baghdad by the Pasha in 1806. 

t The text of the Baraat is given in Aitchison’s Treaties^ Vol. XIII, pages 10*11, 
fourth edition. 
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Difficulty 
between the 
Besident at 
Basrah and 
the Turkish 
authorities, 
arising from 
the case of 
Captain 
White, 1808. 


Jones was recognised as British Consul^ according to the Capitulations, 
at Baghdad ; his right to protect British merchants and travel- 
lers and to regulate the departure of British vessels was admitted ; the 
public servants under his orders, his Assistants, and his slaves ’’ were 
declared exempt from various taxes and forms of contribution to the 
Turkish revenues, while he was made free in his personal capacity of 
liability to pay customs and excise; the immunity of the Consul 
himself from arrest, and of his house from closure, search and billeting 
of troops, was clearly established ; complaints against him were ordered to 
be referred to the Sultan of Turkey and not to he disposed of by any 
other authority ; the Consul was to be at liberty to travel about 
in the country without molestation ; native vessels, on payment 
made, must carry his stores for him according to the prevailing regu- 
lations,'^ presumably those governing forced labour ; in dangerous 
parts of the country he should be allowed to wear a white turban, 
sabre, bow, or other warlike instruments;" and the officials of 
the Turkish Empire were ordered to assist and protect him everywhere 
and to deal with him, in all circumstances, according to the Capitulations. 
The British Residency at Baghdad, in its origin a temporary mission to 
the Pasha, was thus placed upon the same regular footing that the 
Residency at Basrah occupied under the Consulary Birat" of 1764. 

A second serious collision, not unlike that of 1793, now occurred 
between Mr. Manesty, the British Resident at Basrah, and the authorities 
of the Pashaliq. On the 4th of April 1803 a native mob at Basrah broke 
into the house of Captain White, the commander of Mr. Manesty's 
private trading vessel ‘^ Recovery, " and carried off a woman, an Oriental 
Christian of Cairo, who was living there under his protection, and in 
regard to whom it was popularly asserted that she either was already a 
Muhammadan or had admitted in the presence of Muhammadans a desire 
to become one. The house, too, was plundered. Mr. Manesty at once 
applied for redress to the Mutasallim of Basrah, whom he suspected of 
being the instigator of the riot, but in vain ; so on the next day he struck 
the British flag, caused the gate of the Eactory to be bricked up, and 
prohibited intercourse between the town and British ships then lying in 
the river. At the same time he wrote to the Pasha of Baghdad demand- 
ing the restoration of the woman to Captain White, the indemnification 
of Captain W hite for his other losses, and the punishment of the ring- 
leaders in the attack with transportation, imprisonment and other penalties ; 
and he threatened, unless full satisfaction were afforded, to withdraw to 
Calcutta and there ^to lay a complaint before the Governor-General of 
India. The Pasha, on receiving Mr, Manesty's communication, informed 
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Mr. Jones; the Britisli Kesident at Baghdad, that he would etiquire 
carefully into the case ; and, after some time, he not only removed the 
Mutasallim for incapacity and summoned him to Baghdad to answer to 
the charge o£ having caused the emexde^ but also directed that officials 
substitute to try, and on conviction to punish, all the persons who might 
be charged by Mr. Manesty with active participation in the outrage, and 
to make good to Captain White the material losses that he had sustained. 
He declined, however, to discuss the restoration of the woman, professing 
to consider that it would be contrary to the principles of his religion ; 
and, when Mr. Manesty in reply refused to treat with him upon an}’* 
other basis, he broke off the correspondence altogether. Eventually in 
July 1803, Mr. Manesty still standing firm, the Pasha caused the woman 
to be given up, and the Resident forwarded her after Captain White to 
Calcutta. All demands having thus been satisfied, the British flag wras 
again hoisted and the Factory reopened upon the 23rd of the month. 
^Ali Pasha had no doubt been a witness of Mr. Manesty’s successful 
bout with his old master, Sulaiman Pasha, in 1793-95, and preferred to 
avoid a contest to the bitter end with a gentleman so tenacious in matters 
of personal importance. 

About the end of 1803 ^Ali Pasha sent an Ambassador to the Gover- 
nor-General of India in the person of one Sulaiman Agha. This indivi- 
dual arrived in Bombay on the 16th February 1804#, and was provided by 
the Government of B ombay with passages to Calcutta for himself and 
his suite on the ship Upton Castle which sailed on the 3rd of April. 
The object of the Embassy is not recorded, nor the result ,* and it is 
therefore not improbable that the duties of the Ambassador were of a 
purely ornamental character, such as the offering of congratulations. 

The principle governing the customs tariff of the Ottoman Empire with 
reference to Great Britain continued to be that of the Capitulations, 
that the duty levied should not exceed 3 per cent, of the market value of 
the merchandise ; but it had been found convenient to assume fixed values 
for all classes of goods and to draw up a scale of authorised duties by weight 
and quantity, calculated from the fixed values on the 3 per cent, principle. 
Such a table had been framed in 1794# 5 but by 1800, in consequence of 
a rise in the price of all commodities, the authorised duties had fallen 
below the 8 per cent, ai 'valorem level ; and in that year, with the 
consent of Great Britain, the table was revised in a manner favoui-able to 
the Porte. Subsequently it was found that the duties paid by British 
merchants under the revised table were higher in some cases than those 
paid by the merchants of other Christian nations; and on the ISth 
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December 1805 a new table, free from this objection, was adopted for nse 
under an agreement between Britain and Turkey. 

In 18 04i a dispute arose at Baghdad between Mr. Jones and ^Ali 
Pasha, the cause being the uncivil treatment by the Pasha of the Linguist 
of the British Eesidency. Mr. Jones demanded reparation, which the 
Pasha refused, and official relations between them ceased. In November 
1805 the Pasha wrote to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
also to the Sultan of Turkey, asking that arrangements might be made 
for the removal of Mr. Jones from Baghdad ; and, as the Porte strongly 
supported this request, — ^not because they were convinced of its justice, 
but because they were afraid to oflEend a far-off and semi-independent 
Governor,— and as they declined to be responsible for Mr. Joneses 
personal safety if he should remain any longer, Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, 
knowing well that His Majesty'^s Ministers at home would not press 
the case on account of the alliance then existing between Britain and 
Turkey, advised Mr. Jones to quit Baghdad. The latter accordingly 
made over charge of his duties to Dr. Hine, the Civil Surgeon, and left 
Baghdad early in January 1806 ; in February he was at Musal ; and on 
the 21st of May he reached Constantinople. 

Mr. Jones was fortunate enough to win the good opinion of the 
British Ambassador there, who invited him to remain for a time and to 
lend his services, in the event of an expected Persian Embassy to Prance 
passing through the Turkish capital, in obtaining information with 
regard to its objects. On the 13th October 1806 the Sultto of Turkey 
made it clear, by investing him with the Order of the Crescent of the 
Second Class, that he entertained no personal objections against Mr. 
Jones; and six days later that gentleman left Constantinople for 
England, charged with important despatches from the Ambassador. In 
August 1807 Mr. Jones, either in recognition of his political work during 
eight years at Baghdad, which had been commended by the Ambassador, 
or in preparation for a Mission on which he was shortly afterwards sent 
to the Court of Persia, received a baronetcy*. 

If proof were needed of the practical independence of the Pasha of 
Baghdad at this time in his dealing with foreign powers, it would be 
sufficient to cite the conduct of ^Ali Pasha in 1807, when war broke out 
in Europe between Great Britain and Turkey. The Pasha at first 
informed the British Residents at Baghdad and Basrah that they must 
withdraw from their charges ; hut on second thoughts he pressed them 
to remain, promising them full protection in their public and private 

* He ftt first called himself Sir Harford Jones ; but later, perhaps after his retire- 
ment, assumed the surname of Brydges. 
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characters^ as in time of peace. This was a very different sort of treat- 
ment fi’om that to which the French in Turkish “’Iraq had been subjected 
in 1798, on the occurrence of war between the Directory and the Forte, 
Both Eesidents availed themselves of the Pasha^s permission to remain at 
their posts, and their conduct in doing so was approved by the Governor- 
General of India. 


British official matters in Turkish Traq, 1802-07. 


The difficulty, a hundred years ago, of maintaining discipline and a 
proper regard for higher authority among public servants at distant 
stations like Basrah is exemplified in the extraordinary proceedings of 
Mr. Manesty in the year 1805. In 1804, as explained in another 
chapter, Mr. Manesty had, without reference to Government, assumed, 
the role of a Special Ambassador to the Court of Persia ; and on his 
return from Persia he had been held accountable by the Governor-G eneral 
of India for the whole of the expenses incurred. In 1803 finding himself 
unable to meet his liabilities and being in fear of personal violence from 
his creditors at Basrah, he negotiated bills on the Government of 
Bombay to the amount of Rs. 93,000, which he earnestly hoped 
Government would honour on presentation,'^'^ and at once left for India to 
explain and justify his conduct, making over charge of the Residency at 
his departure to Lieutenant E. H. Bellasis of the Bombay Engineers. 
Arriving at Bombay, unannounced, on the 10th April 1805, he at once 
proceeded to represent his case, 'with a request that his emoluments as 
Resident at Basrah might he increased. ^ The office which he held was, 
in his opinion, one of the most arduous, unpleasant, and uncomfortable 
ones held by any servant whatever of the Honourable Company, and 
that it was unprofitable had, to his misfortune, been indisputably 
proved.^^ He continued 


Embarrass- 
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If, therefore, I cannot resume it on eligible terms, terms which I am ready res- 
pectfully to state and explain to Government, and on which only any gentleman can 
with prudence accept the situation, I shall most willingly resign it whenever yon 
please, wisely preferring tranquillity, personal safety, and the most limited income 
in a British settlement to an extensive establishment, local rank, stale, and authority 
subjecting me to unceasing care, laborious duty, serious dangers, and ultimate ruin 
in Arabia. If my past services remain unrewarded, if my just and reasonable claims 
are rejected, and if I cannot be Resident at Bnssorah under equitable, handsome, and 
profitable arrangements, I will, in India, endeavour usefully and honourably to exert 
those talents which have some pretension to consideration, and which ought long ago 
to have given me affluence in my native country. 
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Government^ however, declined to raise Mr. Manesty^s salary ; and 
it was only with diflSiculty, and on condition that he lodged with them 
securities sufficient to cover the debit that would be created in his 
account with the Company, that they were persuaded to undertake the 
payment of such of his bills on them as he could not himself meet. 

Mr. J. Law, who in April 1805 was on the point of proceeding to 
Basrah in the capacity of Assistant to Mr. Manesty, was authorised 
instead to take charge of the Residency there, on his arrival, from 
Lieutenant Bellasis. This he did on the 3rd of July 1805, but he died 
soon after ; and Lieutenant Eatwell of the Bombay Marine carried on 
the duties of the appointment until the 13th of June 1806, when 
Mr. Manesty returned from India, and resumed his place. 

The tolerance shown for Mr. Manesty vagaries almost passes 
comprehension at the present day, when strict sobriety of conduct prevails, 
and is enforced, in the Indian services. 

In January 1806, it was decided by the Government of India, on a 
reference from the Government of Bombay, that the Residents at Basrah 
and Baghdad should be regarded as under the immediate orders of the 
latter Government, and that they should not correspond direct with 
any other authority in India. The object of this order was, probably, 
to ensure proper respect and obedience on the part of Residenits towards 
their immediate superiors. There is some reason to think, however, that 
this order was treated as repealed after the Second Mission of General 
Malcolm to Persia in 1808, when, as Envoy of the Governor- General, he 
was invested with general authority over the British establishments in 
the Persian Gulf and Turkish ^Iraq. 

The year 1806, was distinguished by a great and sudden increase in 
the amount of the customs and consulage obtained by the East 
India Company at Basrah; but whether this increase was due to 
greater stringency in assessment and collection, or to better trade, or to 
both of these causes, is not clear. The whole collections from Ist May 
1791 to 1st May 1806, had only aggregated Rs. 27,512; whereas in 
July 1806 alone a sum of Rs. 41,663 accrued, and it was expected that 
an additional Rs* 20,000 would come in before the SOth April in the 
following year. Mr. Manesty, in reporting this, added : As long as I 
“ inay continue in office here, the annual amount must generally 
“ exceed, and possibly in a material degree, the large sum of Rs. 50,000,^^ 
hut the fact that the period of small collections also was included in his 
Residentship seems to preclude the supposition that the improvement 
was due to his vigilance or energy* 
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MUSTAFA IV, 1807-08, 

AKD 

MAHMtJD II, 180b-39.* 

On the deposition of Salim III, the eldest son of the late Sultan 
Abdul Hamid I was raised by the Janissaries to the throne of Turkey 
under the title of Mustafa IV. He ruled from the 29th May 1807 to the 
28th July 1808, when he was displaced by partisans of the deposed Salim, 
During the last few moments of Mustafa-'s authority Salim perished 
by the bowstring, leaving the successful reactionaries no choice but to 
substitute for Mustafa his own brother Mahmud, who was the sole 
other surviving male of the house of Othman. 

At home fresh attempts were made by the new Sultan, who ruled as 
Mahmud II, to shake off the power of the Janissaries ; but at first his 
efforts were unavailing. Abroad, during 1807 and 1808, Turkey 
continued to be on an unfriendly footing with Britain ; but, after the 
Treaty of Tilsit on the 7th June 1807, when the French and the Russians 
combined and began to devise joint schemes for the dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire, the relations between Britain and the Porte 
tended to improve ; and on the 5th January 1809, notwithstanding 
strenuous endeavours by France to prevent it, their differences were 
healed j by the Treaty of the Dardanelles. War was then resumed 
between Turkey and Biussia, — a war in which, as in the Perso- Russian 
war of 1826-28, Muhammadan feeling and enthusiasm at first played 
a considerable part, — and hostilities continued until the Treaty of 
Bucharest, which was signed on the 28th May 1812. 

Meanwhile, between 1804i and 1811, the Turkish province of Egypt 
had been brought under thorough control by Muhammad ■’Ali Pasha, the 
Governor, who annihilated the turbulent S^Iamluks ; and the Wahhabis of 
Central Arabia, who had seized the sacred cities of Makkah and Madinah, 
and whose proceedings ever since the sack of Karbala in 1801 had been, a 
cause of incessant alarm upon the Syrian and Mesopotamian frontiers, 
were crushed by the same strong hand, their country being finally 

^ Some additional details of the general history of Turkey during this period are given in 
two footnotes to Chapter Eighth, see pages 1061 and 1100, The principal sources of informa- 
tion in regard to local affairs in Turkish 'Iraq are the JPrecis containing Information in 
regard to thefif'st Connection of the JBCon^hle iEast India Company %oith Tur'fc%sh Arabia^ 
1874 and Mr. J, A. Saldanha's Precis of T%wlcish Arabian A fair s^ ISOl^-lQOS, printed 
in 1905- Other authorities on particular points are cited in footnotes, and Rich's Narrative 
<f a Residence in Koordistan, 1836, is ol some general value. 
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occupied by the Egyptian troops in 1818, as is fully related in the 
chapter on the history of Najd. 

The year 1826 brought relief from the difficulty with the Janissaries, 
who on being required to undergo a modern military training, mutinied 
and were at last completely destroyed ; but it was also marked by the 
disadvantageous treaty of Akkerman, concluded with Eussia. In 1828 
another war with Russia began, which lasted until the Treaty of 
Adrianople on the 28th August 1829. 

In the interim, from 1820 to 1827, Greece had been carrying on a 
struggle for independence of Turkey , and ultimately, at the battle of 
Navarino, the united fleets of Britain, France and Russia had taken 
action on her behalf and destroyed the navy of Muhammad ^Ali of 
whom the operations against the insurgent Greeks had been 
confided by the Porte. 

Muhammad ^Ali Pasha had by this time himself become a danger to 
the Sultan ; and in 1831 he began to encroach upon his masters 
dominions. Syria was occupied and Asia Minor invaded by his troops, 
Britain, France and Eussia then intervened, and a temporary settlement 
was effected in May 1838. It was followed a couple of months later 
by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which created a virtual offensive- 
defensive alliance between Turkey and Russia and made Rusian influence 
supreme at the Porte, In 1834 an over-centralised system of Govern- 
ment was established for the whole Ottoman Empire, which eventually 
caused paralysis of the provincial administration and produced evils 
hardly less serious than those of provincial independence, but of a 
different kind. In 1839 the trouble between Muhammad ^Ali Pasha 
and the Porte was renewed, and the attitude of the former was so aggres- 
sive as to provoke the intervention of certain powers including Britain, 
upon the side of Turkey. Mahmud, however, died on the 1st July 1839 
before matters had reached their final stage, and even without knowing 
that a part of his army and the whole of his fleet had gone over to the 
Egyptians, 


Internal history of Turkish "Iraq, 1807-39. 


Assassination 
of 'Ali Pasha 
of Bagdad 
and snccession 
of Snlaimfin. 
1807. 


On the 18th August 1807, not long after the accession of Sultan 
Mustafa IV, ^Ali Pasha, Governor of Baghdad and its dependencies, was 
assassinated by a confederacy of Georgian slaves. His death diffused a 
general satisfaction throughout the Pachalic, and it was as little 
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regretted by the representatives of the East India Company in Turkish 
^Iraq as it was by the native subjects of the Porte. Sulaiman, whom the 
Turkish Government appointed to succeed him, was a nephew of the 
Pasha, similarly named, who governed Baghdad from 1779 to 180^. As 
Kehiyah of the late Pasha he had commanded in a war against the 
Persians about the year 1S06, in which he was taken prisoner ; and in 
the same capacity he had assumed provisional charge of the administra- 
tion upon ^Ali^s death. 

In 1810* Salim Agha, Mutasallim of Basrah, rebelled against 
Sulaiman Pasha whose place he hoped to obtain ; but the Muntafik tribe, 
of: whose support the Mutasallim had been assured, unexpectedly turned 
against him. On the 14th of July the Muntafik occupied the town of 
Basrah \idthout violence, permitting Salim Agha to retire with his 
family and all his property to Bushehr. He was followed in the 
Mutasallimate by one Ahmad Baig, regularly appointed by the Pasha of 
1 Baghdad, whose entry into Basrah the Muntafik did not oppose. 

In the same year, for reasons not ascertained, the Porte decided on 
the removal of Sulaiman Pasha from the Government of Baghdad, and a 
special official was sent from Constantinople to carry out the fiat. The 
Pasha was supported by the troops of the local garrison ; but the Kurds of 
the districts under ^Abdur Rahman Pasha, a chief whose difficulties with 
Sulaiman Pasha had before this led him to coquet with Persia, arrayed 
themselves on the side of the Ottoman Commissioner. The issue of the 
struggle remained doubtful for some days, but on the 5th October a 
decisive engagement took place in the immediate vicinity of Baghdad. 
The fighting began early in the afternoon, when a body of Kurds 
charged the Pasha^s army, but were driven off by artillery fire. The 
Pasha^s guns, however, the carriages being ricketty, were soon all 
dismounted by their own recoil ; and the Kurdish host, which was vastly 
superior in numbers, then resumed the offensive and pressed the Baghdad 
army hard so long as daylight lasted. A number of Kurds who had 
taken service with the Pasha, and on whom he placed much reliance, 
deserted him at a critical moment ; and on the morning of the 6th, 
finding himself all hut forsaken hy his followers, Sulaiman fled with a 
few faithful Georgians by the Basrah road. Reaching the Diyalah river 
in safety, he crossed it and broke down the bridge behind him ; but a 
strong party of the Shammar Toqah Arabs, in whose country he was. 


Rebellion 
and expulsion 
from fche 
country of 
Salim Agha 
Mutasallim 
of Basrahj 
1810. 


Removal of 
Sulaiman 
Pasha by the 
Porte, 1810. 


* Probably an enfranchised Georgian slave of that name who bad married an illegiti- 
mate daughter of the former Sulaiman Pasha. He was a man of some intelligence and 
of affable manners, but not successful as a ruler. 
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Appointment 
o£ ^Abdullah 
Pasba to 
Baghdad, 
1810, 


Campaign of 
Abdullah 
Pasha in 
Kurdistan^ 
1812. 


overpowered his small escort and killed him. His head was cut off^ 
stuck on a pole, and carried to the Turkish Uommissioner, who at once 
caused it to be carefully packed up, sealed, and sent as a trophy to 
Constantinople.^^ 

Sulaiman Pasha showed undeniable courage in the closing scenes of 
his life ; and his death was much regretted by Mr. Eich, the British 
Eesident at Baghdad, who described him as “ a man of warm afEection and 
actual good principles, adding : His faults were such as proceed from 
extreme youth, and would have beencorrected by age^and experience.^* His 
age at his death was only twenty-four years. 

The choice of the people of Baghdad, in nominating Sulaiman Pasha^s 
successor, fell upon Asad Baig, the eighteen-year old son of the Sulaiman 
Pasha who had ruled the province from 1779 to 180S. The youth at 
first agreed to accept the charge, if conferred upon him ; hut, on 
learning the miserable fate of his predecessor, he burst into tears and 
refused upon any consideratinn to enter public life. Apparently in the 
month of December 1810, one ^Abdullah was appointed by the Porte 
to the Baghdad Pashaliq. This may have been the same ^Abdullah, 
formerly Mutasallim * of Basrah, who was living in temporary exile 
at BGshehr in 1808 at the time of Sir Harford Joneses mission to the 
Persian Court ; and in that case the new Pasha was a man t of unusual 
intelligence and character, and particularly well disposed towards the 
British. One of his first acts was to substitute Ibrabim Agha for A hmad 
Baig in the Mutasallimate of Basrah. 

The most important task imposed on ’ Abdullah Pasha by the 
Turkish Government was the reduction of ^Ahdur Rahman Pasha, 
Kurd, who for his own ends had helped the Commissioner of the Porte 
to remove Sulaiman Pasha from power, but who, having formed a close 
connection with Persia, was no longer inclined to admit his dependence 
on the Porte. In June 1812 ^ Abdullah Pasha entered Kurdistan; and 
on the 18th of that month he achieved a most signal and unexpected 
victory^^ over ^Abdur Rahman Pasha, giving hope of ^^the entire 
subjection of the Courdistan to the Pasha of Bagdad, by which that 
^^Pachalic would acquire a strength and respectability it had not 
possessed for the last ten years, and would in reality become the most 


* See page 1300 ante, 

fSeeiyrr. Saldanka's Freds of TurMsJt Arabian Affairs^ 1801^1905 ^ page 32; also 
Brydges’ Mission* 
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powerful territory under the Porte/^ The affair seems to have ended; 
however; in some sort of compromise * with Persia. 

The rule of ^ Abdullah Pasha; however remarkable his good qualitiesf 
may have been, was not destined to last long. At the beginning of 
1813 he took the field against the Shaikh of the Muntafik; who was 
threatening Basrah with a large force ; but in the first week of February; 
on his arriving within striking distance; the J greater part of his force 
suddenly threw down their arms and went over to the enemy. 
^Abdullah Pasha then placed himself In the hands of the Muntafik under 
assurances of personal safety; but a few days later they teacherously 
put him to death. The power of the Muntafik; whose most distinguished 
Shaikh at this time was Hamid-hin-Thamii*; increased greatly after their 
victory over the Pasha of Baghdad ; and the country on the Euphrates 
almost as far as Samawah came under their sway. 

The successor of ^Abdullah Pasha was SaTd; a youth twenty-one 
years of age; who on the circumstances of ‘'Abdullah^s[ death becoming 

* See Chapter Eleventh, page 1870, 

t The following portrait of ’ Abdullah Agha (as he then was) was drawn by Mr. H. 
Jones, Resident at Baghdad, in 1802 : — 

“Abdullah Agha is native of Baghdad, born of one of the most respectable families 
“ in the city, and was appointed from the office of Hasnadar to the Pashaw to that of 
“Mussaliim of Bussora, which he filled for many years with superior credit to himself 
“ and the greatest advantage to the Pashaw, his master. He is about forty-two years 
“of age, coarse in bis person but most engaging and interesting in his manner and 
“ conversation, knowing and practising that great and invaluable secret of accommoda-- 
“ ing bimself to his company without the smallest loss of his own dignity. He is a 
“ man of letters, a politician, a financier, and a merchant. He has procured himeelf, 
“ what people in these countries seldom think of, a tolerable distinct and correct 
“ notion of the state of Europe. He has been at uncommon pains to obtain somt 
“ ideas of geography ; and he is the only Turk that I ever conversed with that had 
“ a knowledge of the local situation and relation of the provinces of bis own Empire. 
“ He is liberal in bis religious opinions and would, if policy would warrant it, be still 
“ more so. He is liberal to his people without being profuse, and has the happy 
“ talent of combining great expense with the most exact economy. He is always 
happy to receive information in whatever shape, or by whomsoever it may be 
“ offered to Mm, and is seldom or ever contented with knowing a thing superficially 
“ or by halves. In Ms government at Bussora he was prompt, decisive and vigilant 
“and contrived to procure himself a great character for good faith, humanity, 
“and justice. He has been accused of being avaricious, but he certainly never gratified 
“ that passion by extortion and oppression, . . He has been reproached with timidity, 

“ — ^he nev/ftr showed it in any act of his government, , . . He is (very much to the 

“ credit of the Resident at Bussora) most firmly attached to the English and their 
“interests, justly and on conviction of the truth of it, considering the latter as in- 
“ separably connected in these countries with those of the Porte.’* 


Heath of 
»Abdullak 
Pasha, k 5 lied 
by the Munta- 
fik. ISIS 


Government 
of Sa'itI 
Pasha, 
1813-1816. 
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^Accession of 
I)awad Pasha, 
1816-17. 


Outrages 
committed at 
Basrah by 
Arabs of 
Najd, 1,820. 


known^ was proclaimed interim Governor by the Qadhi of Baghdad. 
The selection must have been agreeable to the Saikh of the Muntafik^ for 
he testified his approval by accompanying Sa^id on his public entry into 
the capital. That event took place on the 16th March 1813^ but the 
news of Sa'^id^s confirmation as parmanent Governor did not reach Baghdad 
from Constantinople until the 30th June following. The short adminis- 
tration of Sa^id Pasha was disturbed by frequent troubles both at 
Baghdad and at Basrah. The most serious of these was a rising at 
Basrah, in the course of which a body of Arabs entered the town by 
surprise^ plundered the Sarai and beat the Mutasallim ; in the end, 
however^ they were expelled by the Mutasallim and tranquillity was 
restored. On the 4th November 1816 orders from Constantinople for 
the deposition of Sa^id Pasha and his replacement by Dawud Effendi 
arrived at Baghdad. 

As Sa^id Pasha refused to submit to the commands of the Porte, 
Dawud was obliged to make good his right to the Pashaliq by force of 
arms ; and his success was not immediate or easy. On the 7th January 
1817 he was attacked by the de facto Governor, and a large force which 
he had brought with him was scattered ; but, not long afterwards, the 
desertion of Sa^id Pasha by a number of his troops and an insurrection 
at Baghdad in which the Mamluks took part gave him the advantage 
over his rival. On the 21st February he entered Baghdad in triumph, 
and the city submitted to his authority ; on the 22nd he was proclaimed 
Pasha j and on the 24th the ex-Pasha Sa^id, who had endeavoured to hold 
out in the citadel, was put to death by beheading. 

The new Governor, who was described as Pasha of Bagdad, Bussorah 
and Courdistan was at first hardly more successful than his predecessor 
in maintaining the general peace ; and by the middle of 1819 parts of the 
country had fallen under the terrorism of armed gangs, communications — 
especially to the northward —had been interrupted, and trade at Baghdad 
had come to a standstill. In 1820 a tseries of grave outrages was com- 


*Por an account of Dawud Pasha’s career, see StocquelePs Fifteen Months* FiU 
grimage, Volume I, pages 44-51, 

tLieut. A. T. Wilson seems to allude to these Basrah disturbances in his Fricis 
of the delations, etc., page 14 ; but he refers them, though he mentions Haji Yusuf 
and not HaiiJahir, to a year later than 1827. Acccording to Lieut, Wilson, Basrah 
was actually captured by people of Zahair and Najd ; Aziz Agha, the Mutasallim, was 
extricated from danger and brought to Muhammareh by Ii[a!ah ; ,and the Ka*^b after- 
wards helped the Turks to recover Basrah. . . 
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initted at Basrah by Arabs of Najd^* in consequence, partly of a blood- 
feud which had arisen between them and the Mutasallim'^s body-guard, 
and partly of the instigation of some Najdi merchants in the town who 
considered themselves aggrieved by an order of the BaghdM Pasha in 
regard to certain landed property and who wished to intimidate him. 
On the 16th July a party of Naidis entered Basrah and attempted, but 
in vain, to capture the Government Sarai ; they then plundered the 
place, murdered a number of the inhabitants and withdrew, killing in 
their retirement the' commander of a small body of Baluchis who were 
advancing to assist the garrison of the Sarai. 

In the summer of 18‘21 Dawud Pasha deputed his Kehiyah to Qizil- 
robat to watch the Kurds and Persians, but the Kurds gained a victory 
over him. The Pasha, on hearing of it, threw all the leading Persians at 
Baghdad into prison in order to extort money from them ; and Georgians 
were marched from Baghdad to Karbala and Najaf to show “ that, if 
they cannot fight, they can plunder."’^ Ahont the same time cholera 
carried off some thousands of persons at Basrah. 

In the case of the Muntafik, whose opposition had been the ruin of his 
predecessor '^Abdullah Pasha, Dawud Pasha'^s general policy of dividing 
a troublesome tribe against itself was employed to good purpose. He 
raised up a rival to Hamid-bin-Thamir, the principal Shaikh, in the 
person of that chiefs s own nephew ^Ajl ; and the result was an inter- 
necine war which paralysed the Muntafik as a tribe and incapacitated 
them for mischief during a number of years, 

In 1831 the Porte superseded Dawud Pasha, who had put to death at 
Baghdad an emissary of the Constantinople Government, and appointed 
in his place one Haji "Ali Eiza Pasha, otherwise known as Muhammad 
'Ali Pasha, or simply as ^'Ali Pasha. "Ajl, the Shaikh whom Dawud Pasha 
had set over the Muntafik, made a feeble effort on his patxon^s behalf 
and called in the Ka"ab Arabs and those of Kuwait, whose fleets blockaded 
Basrah and caused some alarm ; hut this demonstration bad no effect 
on the course of events at Baghdad. Dawud Pasha, had he been able, 
would have maintained himself in the Pashaliq by force of arms, and 
he actually stood a siege of a few days in Baghdad ; but eventually he 
sought shelter in the house of one Muhammad Agha, by whom he was 
delivered up a prisoner to the enemy. His life was spared, hut he was 
sent to Constantinople. 

*They are described as ‘‘ Najedah*' Arabs, but no sncb tribe is known, and the 
reference to residence ^Nagedah” merchants make it probable that natives of 
are meant. 


Kurdish and 
Persian 
relations, 
1821. 
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Muntafik. 


Deposition of 
Dawud Pasha, 
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his admlniiitra- 
ifion. 


9a 
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Accession and 
cTaaracter of 
Haji ^Ali 
Eiza Pasha, 
1831. 


In the beginning of his rule Dawnd Pasha gave no evidence of 
administrative ability. His only object then appeared to be the rapid 
aecumulation of wealth, and it was thought that he was indifferent to 
all else^ that he left too much to be decided by his adviserS; and that he 
did not exercise any supervision or control over violent or corrupt 
subordinates ; such at least was the unfavourable opinion formed by 
■^Mr. Rich; a British Political Agents towards whom at the outset of his 
administration he behaved in a very unreasonable manner. There were; 
however, fewer serious disturbances in his time than in that of either 
his predecessor or his successor ; and after he had ceased to rule his 
administration was mentioned with respect. He maintained a regularly 
paid and fairly efl&cient force of about 3,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry and 
some artillery, which sufficed at least for the purpose of maintaining 
order. 

The new Pasha is said to have been the first of Turkish blood who 
governed at Baghdad, and his appointment was evidently intended to 
mark the beginning of a new system of administration. His mission was 
in the first place to destroy the power of the Georgian families in which 
the Baghdad Pashallq had become vested, and to bring the Arab tribes 
under direct control instead of dealing with them through their chiefs ; 
but it was generally understood that he was also charged with the 
introduction of reforms which would benefit all peace-loving subjects of 
the Sultan. The experiment, whatever its nature, was made on a large 
scale, for Musal, Diyarbakr and even Aleppo were now added to the 
territories normally attached to Baghdad; and the new Pasha, who was 
already a Vazir of the Turkish Empire, received in addition the high title 
of Khalifah, recalling the days of the Baghdad Khalifate. 

The time of Haji^Ali Riza Pasha^s arrival was in one sense opportune, 
for the state of the country could hardly have been worse. Some 
districts were ruined by the treatment which they had suffered under the 
late administration, or by natural calamities such as tplague and floods ; 

* In 1821, after Ids own final departure from Baghdad, Mr. Eich wrote : All is in 
** confusion there, and a Persian war seems inevitable. The Turkish troops are plunder- 
** ing and insulting everyone, and the bazars are quite deserted. The Pasha seizes 
“ everyone he can get hold of to extort money ; and all who can possibly escape are 
running away in every d.irection. He has taken five thousands rupees from the 
Nuwaub.** 

See Rich’s Narrative of a Residence in Koordistm, Volume II, pages 225-226. 
t The plague epidemic at Baghdad in 1831 is described by Wellsted (Travels to the 
CityoftheCalifh8y^(A\imQ\, pages 280-289). Loftus (Travels and Researches, 
pages 7-8) says that it destroyed 12,000 out of a population of 70,000 ; and that the 
river broke down tbe walls of the town in 1831 a:id swept away 7,000 houses in one 
night. 
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and Basrah in particular had lost almost all its inhabitants during the 
years 1831 — 3*2^ while the neighbouring towns of Muhammareh and 
Kuwait had increased considerably at its expense. The first proceed- 
ings of the new Governor were distinguished by moderation and good 
sense. He spared the lives of a number of the Georgians whom he had 
been expected to destroy ; he appointed as his chief adviser one “Muham- 
mad Effendi^ Ibn-Naib^ who bore an excellent character and of whom 
he knew nothing except by reputation ; he daily inspected parts of 
Baghdad city on foot^ accompanied by a few attendants only s and his 
whole demeanour, as well as that of his officers, was distinguished by 
mildness and freedom from ostentation. 

The new policy towards the tribes, however, early proved a failure ; 
and in the course of a few years, as we shall see, the ordinary adminis- 
tration fell into a state which was by no means satisfactory ; while the 
character of the Pasha, as it finally declared itself, was summed up by 
the traveller Mr. J. B. Eraser in 1834 in the following sentences : — 

All, the present Pacha, formerly Governor of Alleppo, and successor of Daood Pasha 
at Bagdad, is about 50 years of age, of weak mind and feeble judgment, and so 
irresolute of purpose that neither his promises nor his commands can safely be deemed 
binding for an hour together. He is selfish and indolent in the extreme, of gross 
appetites and low propensities, exceedingly avaricious, and quite regardless of the 
nature of the means hy which money may be acquired. Ho is not naturally inclined 
either to cruelty or injustice, but so intolerant of trouble or the fatigue of business 
that he will sanction or overlook almost any crime committed by his servants rather 
than submit to have bis ease distarbed by investigation, and thus justice is virtually 
denied to the injured party. In point of moral courage and decision he is equally 
deficient, so that he is quite unequal to act in the critical situations he is frequently 
placed in, and which require a firmness and vigour of mind of which he is utterly 
devoid. The principal redeeming points in his character appear to be a good na lured 
and easy affability, and a degree of literary taste and acquirements which would have 
fitted him rather for the quiet seclusion of private life than for the bustling scene 
on which he has been thrown. 

Unhappily the Pacha's deficiencies are by no means compensated by the talents or 
integrity of his servants. There is not in fact a single person about him qualified to 
aid his master or benefit the public. # * ♦ # of 

former officers who might have laid claim to better report were carried off by the plague 
or by assassination ; those of his predecessors, who might yet he useful, remain un- 
employed from motives of policy and caution ; and the whole of his existing establish- 
ment, both public and private, is contemptible and mean in the extreme. 

Some of the greatest difficulties with which Haji ^Ali Riza Pasha had 
to deal proceeded from the larger Arab tribes in the districts adjoining 

92a 
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Trouble witli 
the Jarbali 
Shammar near 
Baghdad, 
1832-1834. 


Difficulty 
^Itb tlie 
’ Aqall at 
Baghdad^ 
1834. 


the capital^ who were always anxious to obtain new and better lands 
for cultivation. 

In 1831 the Jarbah or Northern Shammar^ who by a course of 
persistent annoyance, had already extorted a grant of the best estates 
upon the Dujail Canal and in Jazirah, began to clamour for fresh con- 
cessions ; and the Pasha, in refusing their demands, thought it politic 
to divide them by substituting a young chief for Safuk, the principal 
Shaikh, and by assigning to him and his section alone the lands hitherto 
held by the whole body of tribesmen. Safuk and the greater part of the 
Jarbah then retired to the northward and made common cause with other 
rebels against the authority of the Pasha in the district of Musal. 

In 1833 Safuk and his followers reappeared in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad, where they plundered the country without opposition from 
either the new chief of the Jarbah or the Pasha of Baghdad ; and finally 
they blockaded the city itself. A two months^ blockade, however, 
exhausted their patience ; and Safuk returned to the north, threatening 
to come back in the following year. 

Alarmed at the prospect of annual invasions thus opened up, Haji ^Ali 
Riza Pasha called in the assistance of the great ^Anizah tribe of the North 
Arabian desert, promising to give them the lands of which the Jarbah 
might be deprived by their co-operation ; and the •’Anizah readily 
agreed and collected a large tribal army in the vicinity of Bagdad. At 
this juncture it became known that Safuk had given up the idea of 
returning to the Baghdad neighbourhood, and the Pasha would then 
have receded from his bargain with the ^Anizah, but they insisted that 
he should hand over to them the promised lands, and suggested besides 
that all the country to the west of the Euphrates should be granted to 
them on lease. The Pasha, who was unwilling to meet their wishes in 
either respect, next appealed to the friendly section of the J arhah to 
help him in driving the •'Anizah out; and in October 1834 a joint 
attempt to do this was made and failed signally, the J arbah suffering 
heavy loss. The ^Anizah then blocked Baghdad from the west, while 
parties of their marauders scoured the whole surrounding country and 
plundered travellers and caravans. 

Meanwhile a rupture had occurred with the *Aqail, an Arab tribe or 
locally regarded as such, who about 183^ had established themselves in 
the part of Baghdad situated on the right bank of the Tigris : in that 
year, by threatening to plunder an important caravan that had arrived 
under their protection within a short distance of the city, they had 
obtained permission until then denied them, to settle within the walls. 
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The ^ Aqail^ it should be exi:)lained^ were natives of Najd or Central Arabia ; 
their sole profession was to act as carriers and to guide and protect 
caravans travelling between Baghdad and Aleppo or Damascus ; and 
the number of them collected at Baghdad sometimes amounted to several 
thousands. Having obtained a footing in the south-western part of the , 
cityj they became its absolute masters, excluded the authority of the 
Pasha, and harboured evil characters to such an extent that all the re- 
spectable inhabitants migrated elsewere. 

In 1834* the Pasha decided that the presence of the '’Aqail within the 
walls could not be any longer tolerated ; and, a robbery commited on 
some of his own officers near Baghdad having been traced to members 
of their community, he required the ^Aqaili Shaikh, on pain of being 
attacked and expelled by force, to quit the place at once with all his 
dependents. The Shaikh endeavoured to obtain a guarantee that no 
attack would be made on him and his people after they had passed the 
city gates by the Pasha^s troops or by his Arab allies ; but the Pasha, who 
had already summoned the Shaikh of the Zubaid tribe and Sulaiman 
Ghanim, a noted enemy of the ^Aqail, to his assistance, refused to give 
one, whereupon the Shaikh proceeded to the Sarai to remonstrate. 
While he was there a false rumour became current that he had been put 
to death, and the "Aqail then seized their arms, cut the bridge of boats, 
and commenced simultaneous attacks upon the part of the city on the left 
or opposite Bank of the Tigris, where the Sarai was, and upon a detach- 
ment of the Pasha^s troops under the Kehiyah, who were encamped outside 
the walls upon the same side of the river as themselves. The Pasha 
hastily dismissed the Shaikh with a present and orders to quiet the 'Aqail, 
but he also sent help to the Kehiyah, who had lost a gim in the first rush 
of the Arabs but had subsequently recovered it, and whose men had 
followed the retreating ^Aqail into their own quarter. Fighting ensued on 
the inner side of the Hillah gate, and the result of the day was still 
doubtful, when suddenly it was decided in favour of the Pasha by the safe 
arrival of ammunition and reinforcements sent in a boat from the left to the 
right bank, and by the advance of a body of Albanians across the bridge of 
boats, the two parts of which they had succeeded in reuniting. The "Aqail 
defended themselves in their own houses until the next day, when they were 
apparently allowed to march out of Baghdad with the honours of war. 
Part of them went to the rebellious ^Anizah, with whom, it was sus- 
pected, they had previously formed secret relations, and^ part to *che 
Jarbah Shammar ; but neither tribe would give them any help in re- 
covering their Baghdad location, which was what they chiefly desired. 
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Coudition of 
the Baghdad 
Pashaliq in 
1834. 


The quarters of the town on the south-western bank of the Tigris 
were pillaged by the Pasha^s excited soldiery^ the loss falling chiefly on 
the non-‘’Aqaili inhabitants, a number of whom were even killed by the 
troops. It remained for the Pasha to settle as best he could with the 
Shaikh of the Zubaid and with Sulaiman Ghanim, whom he had 
invited to join him, and whose services he now no longer required. 

How the ^Anizah and ■'Aqail complications actually ended we do not 
know ; but at the end of 1834 there were signs, such as dissensions among 
the ^Anizah, which portended an early break-up of the blockade of 
Baghdad. 

The administration of the Baghdad Pashaliq as it was in the year 
1834 has been depicted in highly unfavourable colours by Mr. J. B. 
Fraser. The industrious classes, especially the agriculturists, were so 
harried by official exactions and by Arab raids that they had reduced 
their operations within the narrowest possible limits, and their position 
compared unfavourably with what it had been under Sulaiman Pasha, 
from 1779 to 180^, or even under Dawud Pasha. Of the revenue 
collected in the towns of Baghdad and Basrah, it was estimated 
that more than a half was lost to Government by the dishonesty of the 
collectors. Large tracts of country were held by officials as Tamlik, 
that is in lieu of salary, and the profits of such estates had ordinarily 
been underestimated for the purpose by at least two-thirds. The 
unsettled state of the country was as unfavourable to trade as it was to 
agriculture. The customs duties were not framed, but were collected and 
accounted for by Government officials with every circumstance of 
dishonesty. The dues payable for the privilege of engaging in various 
trades were leased to contractors who were guilty of scandalous abuses. 
In the mint fraud was prevalent to such an extent that ten piastre pieces, 
which were supposed to contain a third part of silver, contained in fact 
only a ninth. The desert routes had become practically impassable for 
small caravans on account of banditti, and the only tolerably safe line of 
communication with places abroad was the Shatt-al ^Arab below Basrah, 
upon which the river-bank chiefs exacted heavy dues from passing boats. 
The blame for this unfortunate condition of affairs was laid, however, 
by Mr. Fraser rather on the established system of government than on the 
ruling Pasha, whom he described as being to a certain extent liberal 
and enlightened in his views,^^ and in regard to whom he remarked : 

His country is exhausted, his people impoverished and his power and 

course of improvement will probably terminate with himself, deepen- 

ing the gloom of confusion that must follow, like a bright light 
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suddenly extinguished/^ The actual revenue of the Baghdad Pashaliq 
propel*; i.e.j of the district dependent on the to\vns of Baghdad and 
Basrah^ wag estimated at £17,080 per annum by Mr. Fraser, who 
thought that under an efficient administration it might yield not less than 
£1,389,837 a year. The actual value of the European imports brought 
to Baghdad from Aleppo and Damascus, by such caravans as were able 
to make their way through, he placed at a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling annually. 


Relations of Turkish Traq with Persia, 1807-39. 


Two wars with Persia which occurred upon the Kurdish frontier are 
described, from the Persian point of view, in the chapter on the history 
of the Persian Coast. According to another authority, not followed in 
that place, the treatment of Persian pilgrims in Turkish territory was the 
cause of the war of 1821-18*23, and it came to an end, in consequence 
of a cholera epidemic, without any decided success having been gained by 
the Persians. The Turko-Persian frontier was adjusted after this second 
war by the First Treaty of Erzeroum (28th July 1823) ; it re-established 
the boundary agreed on in 1639 and at the same time decided a number 
of contentious questions relating to pilgrims and trade. 

In 1837; incited by the loss which the rising free port of Muhmmareh 
was inflicting on Basrah and tempted, doubtless, by the opposition which 
existed between the Muhaisin Shaikh of Muhammareh and his overlord 
the Ka^’ab Shaikh of Fallahiyah, the Governor of Baghdad, then"^ Ali 
Riza Pasha launched an expedition against Muhammareh. It is * said 
that the town was taken by assault ; that the merchandise stored in its 
warehouses was plundered ; and that the walls were levelled and the guns 
of the place removed. It is added that ■’Ali Riza Pasha made a demonstra- 
tion against Fallahiyah which resulted in the flight of the Ka^ab Shaikh to 
Kuwait j that he placed two joint Shaikhs in charge of the Ka^ab as 
vassals of Turkey ; and that the former Shaikh of the Ka‘’ab himself, 
having returned and ejected these substitutes, signed a convention with 
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* The chief authority for these statements is Sir H. Rawlinson in his Memorandum 
on the Ka’ah tribe and Mohammerah, 1844 ; but from internal evidence it would 
appear that he relied, perhaps to an unwarranted extent, upon Turkish sources of 
information. There is, of course, no doubt that Muhammareh was in some sort taken 
by the Turks in 1837. 
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the Pasha of Baghdad^ securing himself in occupation of the Shikh- 
^^ship and pledging the allegiance of his tribe to Bussorah/^ 

The Shaikh of fche Muhaisin^_, however, instead of submitting to the 
Turks, had made his way to Bushehr, where he strongly urged upon the 
Persian Government of Shiraz the necessity of recovering Muhammareh 
for Persia. Disappointed of official Persian assistance, he returned to 
Muhammareh after its evacuation by the Turks ; resumed possession of 
the town ; and defied the authority both of the Ka^ab Shaikhs, by whose 
convention with the Turks he refused to be bound, and of the Wali of 
Baghdad. 


Relations of Turkish Iraq with other countries in the Persian 

Gulf, 1807-39. 


Blockade of 
Basrah by 
the Sultan of 
*Oman, 1826. 


As related in the history of the Oman Sultanate, the Sultan of ■’Oman 
proceeded in 1826 to enforce a claim for arrears of a Turkish subsidy by 
means of a naval blockade of Basrah. The subsidy was the one, said to 
have been granted in return for help rendered by the Imam Ahmad 
during the Persian siege of Basrah in 1775-76, which had been a cause 
of dispute in fche years 1798 and 1804 ; and the arrears claimed amounted 
to |10,000. The blockade lasted from August to November 1826, 
and the result was apparently compliance by the Pasha with the Sultan’s 
demands. The blockade had been contemplated in 1825 ; but the 
threats of Muhammad ’Ali Pasha of Egypt availed, in that year, to pre- 
vent its being carried into effect. 


British relations with Turkish 'Iraq, 1807-39. 


General good 
reUtioug, not- 
witbstaUding 
tbc Anglo- 
Turkisk War 
of 1807-09. 


At the opening of the period, and for two years after, Britain was at 
w£ir with Turkey in Europe ; but in Turkish ’Iraq, on account of the 
favourable disposition of the Pasha who had much to lose commercially 
by a breach with the British Indian Government, matters remained con- 
tinuously upon a footing of peace and amity. Friendly letters were 
exchanged, upon special occasions, by the Governments of Bombay 
and Baghdad ; and we learn incidentally that the, consular Baraat of 
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1764j had. been renewed by tbe Porte in the name of Mi\ Manesty^ the 
British Resident at Basrah. From this last fact ^ e may perhaps con- 
clude that the desirability of obtaining recognition of the consular status 
of each new Resident at Baghdad or Basrah was steadily kept in view. 
Before 1808 the Bombay Government were not^ it would appear^ aware 
of the terms of the Baraat of 1764, though they knew of its existence. 
In 1808 Captain Pasley, whom General Malcolm at his withdrawal 
to India left in charge of the Government of Indians Mission to Persia, 
retired to Basrah when it appeared that his personal safety w^as endanger- 
ed at Bashehr. 

In March 1808 an official letter from Mr. Manesty, Resident at 
Basrah, to Dr, Hine, Acting Resident at Baghdad, transmitted by the 
former throngh the nsnal medium of the Mutasallim of Basrah, was 
opened and read by the Pasha at Baghdad, — an act which elicited a 
protest in strong terms fi’om Mr. Manesty. The Government of 
Bombay ordered the case to be referred to General Malcolm,* who in 
proceeding on his Second Mission to the Persian Court had been placed 
by the Government of India in charge of all their officers and establish- 
ments in the Gulf region ; but, as the Pasha had meanwhile promised 
Mr, Manesty that his packets should not be tampered with in future, at 
the same time expressing his surprise at the warmth of Mr. Manesty^ s 
language, no further action was taken in the matter. 

In 1809 Mr. Rich, the British Resident at Baghdad, remarked a 
disposition on the part of the Pasha to treat him with slight respect and 
even with positive rudeness. He accordingly reported the facts to the 
Government of Bombay ; and in the meanwhile, as relations grew still 
more strained, he withdrew to some distance from Baghdad. After 
receiving a firm but conciliatory letter from Mr. Duncan, Governor of 
Bombay, on the subject of his treatment of the Resident, Sulaiman 
Pasha informed Mr. Rich that he was desirous of being reconciled with 
him j and his professions, which had hitherto been found empty, were 
this time proved by the event to be sincere. In a letter to Mr. Rich, 
dated 25th January 1810, the Pasha renounced all species of authority 
or command in any shape over the Resident engaged not to interfere 
with Residency states and ceremonies^% such as the beating of drums, and 
especially the celebration of the King^s birthday and undertook never to 
prohibit the interchaDge of visits, according to old custom, between his 

* General Malcolm was accredited to the Pasha of Baghdad, but found no oppor- 
tunity, on this occasion, of visiting him. 
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own principal oflScers and the British Eesident. Messages between the 
Pasha and the Eesident were to be conveyed by confidential agents of 
respectability ; and if any doubt should hereafter arise in regard to the 
meaning of any of the conditions agreed on, especially that relating to 
ceremonials, the benefit of the doubt should be given to the Resident. 
The articles of agreement thus summarised sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the previous dispute. The formal letter embodying them was 
sent to Mr. Rich in his place of retirement by the hand of the second 
officer of the PaslWs suite, who brought a guard of 200 Georgians and 
escorted the Resident back to Baghdad with every honour. On 
the 27th January 1810 Mr. Rich paid a public ceremonial visit to 
the Pasha^^ at which he received a present of a horse with ornamental 
saddlery and was invested, along with Dr. Hine and others of the 
Residency staff, -w^ith a pelisse of honour. The settlement was regarded 
by the Resident as thoroughly satisfactory, and it was loyally observed 
by the P^sha during the short remainder of his term of office. 


Murder of In the spring of 1810 Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fotheringham, 

aud^Liei^en- who had^ been detached by General Malcolm, on his third and last 
Mission from the Governor-General of India to the Shah of Persia, to 
explore the country between Baghdad and Isfahan, were robbed and 
murdered by Kalb '’Ali Khan, a Faili Lur chief, who was then in 
rebellion against the Shah of Persia and had taken refuge in the country 
of the Bani Lam Arab tribe of Turkis ^Iraq. The Khan having heard 
that the two travellers had with them a large sum of money in gold, — 
a report almost certainly untrue,— caused them to be waylaid and 
attacked on the right bank of a hill stream called the Changulak.^ 
Captain Grant was killed on the spot ; but Lieutenant Fotheringham 
and some Armenian servants were kept alive for several days, after which 
they also were put to death lest they should become instrumental in 
bringing about retribution. On account of the impotence of the 
Turkish and Persian authorities in the borderland where the crime was 
committed, it was impossible, evidently, to secure the punishment of the 
offenders. 


Retaim oi 
General 
Malcolm’s 
Third Mission 
to Persia 
through 
Turkish 
'Iraq, 1810. 


General Malcolm, on the conclusion of his Third Mission to Persia, 
returned from Tabriz to the Persian Gulf by way of Kirmanshah, 
Baghdad, and Basrah. Ou the 20th September 1810 he reached 
Baghdad, where he and his party were hospitably received and enter- 


• See Capt. D. L. Rv Lorimer’s Ee'port on EushUi-Kuh, 1909, pages 8-9. 
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tained by Mr. Rich^^ the British Eesident, and Mrs. Rich, During the 
halt o£ the mission at Baghdad an employe o£ the Residency was attacked 
in the neighbourhood by a gang of Arab marauders and robbed of 50 (i 
Qurush belonging to Government ; but General Malcolm, with his suite 
and escort^ went in pursuit of the thieves and captured four or five 
of them, with their horses, firearms, and a part of the stolen property, 
after a hard gallop of about ten miles. General Malcolm remained at 
Baghdad for a few days to afford the protection of his escort to the 
British Residency during the conflict, then proceeding, which ended in 
the displacement and death of Sulaiman Pasha. On the 5th October, 
while the final act in the struggle was [taking place, the ^Mission camp 
was made secure with every military precaution ; and the same evening 
it afforded refuge to the Diwan Effendi, an adherent of the defeated 
Governor. Sulaiman Pasha had urged Mr. Rich to obtain for him 
the support of the troops of General Malcolm^s escort ; but the request 
was one which it was not, of course, in the power of the Resident to 
entertain. 

On the 2oth October General Malcolm and his party reached Basrah. 
There he was entertained by Mr. Manesty, formerly Resident, but lately 
suspended from his functions ; and on the 29th he embarked on the 
East India Coinpany^s cruiser ^^Ternate^^ for Bushehr and India, 

The relations of the British with ^Abdullah Pasha during his brief 
tenure of power at Baghdad seem to have been particularly cordial. The 
Pasha himself, immediately on his appointment to the Pashaliq, expressed 
a desire for the establishment of a close mutual friendship, and 
Mr. Governor Duncan of Bombay replied in fitting terms. 

In May or June 1812 Mr. Rich, Resident at Baghdad, was successful 
in obtaining from the Pasha two valuable decrees in the form of orders 
addressed to the Mutasallim of Basrah. The first required the Mutasallim 
to surrender to the agent at Basrah of the British Resident, Baghdad, 
all sailors and workmen who might desert from British vessels in the 
port and place, or attempt to place, themselves under the protection of 

♦ Mr. Claudins Janies Rich was a member of the Bombay Civil Service, of very 
soholarlj tastes and extraordinary linguistic attainments. His wife was a daughter 
of Sir Jas. Mackintosh of Bombay. Mr. Rich’s marriage and his appointment to 
Baghdad both took place in 1808, when his age was less than 24 years. He was a 
pioneer of archseulogy and an indefatigable traveller. He twice visited and studied the 
ruins of Babylon. He had travelled much iu the Levant before his arrival in India ; 
in 1813-14 he re-visited Constantinople and returned to Baghdad by land ; and in 
1820 he made a great journey into Kurdistan and Persia and visited the Niniveh site 
at MUsal. 
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tlie Mutasallim himself or of the Kapitaa Pasha. The second referred 
to kidnapped Indians, subjects of the British Government, whether 
male or female, who might be brought to Basrah for disposal as slaves by 
local or Masqat vessels, and ordered that they should be transferred to 
the Resident's agent. The abuses at which these two edicts were aimed 
no doubt prevailed at the time to some considerable extent. 

Dawud Pasha, on being appointed to the Pashaliq of Baghdad, at once 
informed Mr. Rich, the British Political Agent, of the fact and invited 
his congratulations ; but Mr. Rich, as the success of the Pasha in enforc- 
ing his authority appeared problematical, at first abstained from answer- 
ing his letter. When Dawud Pasha at length prevailed over his rival, 
however, the Political Agent wrote him a suitable letter, referring in it to 
a private and sincere friendship which had always subsisted between 
them ; and an exchange of complimentary letters then took place between 
the Pasha and Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay. By the middle 
of 1819 a cloud had come over the former good understanding between 
Dawud Pasha and Mr. Rich ; and the latter had to complain of an attack, 
committed amidst the disorders which now began to prevail, upon a 
mounted messenger of the Political Agency, through which a number of 
despatches from the East India Company's Agent at Constantinople 
were lost. 

In 1820, when, as we have already seen, various outrages were com- 
mitted by Arabs of Najd at Basrah at the instigation of some resident 
Najdi merchants, Captain Taylor, the Assistant Political Agent at 
Basrah, was ordered by the Government of Bombay to observe complete 
neutrality as between the Turkish authorities and the disturbers of the 
peace, and not to comply with a demand made by the Mutasallim for 
the surrender of some property belonging to Najdi merchants which was 
on board of British ships in the river. Captain Taylor was at the same 
time cautioned not to afiord his oflScial protection to any persons other 
than those strictly entitled to it as British subjects or as connected with 
the Factory ; but he was directed to use his good offices with either party, 
should this be necessary in order to prevent those who had a claim on 
British protection from suffering injustice ; and he was authorised, 
in case injury or insult to the Factory should become imminent in conse- 
quence of the disturbances, to withdraw from Basrah to Bushehr, or to 
the island of Qishm on which a British military station had lately been 
established. These orders, issued by the Government of Bombay, were 
oonfixmed by the Government of India. 
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The differences between Dawud Pasha and Mr. Rich, the Political 
Argent at Baghdad, had meanwhile become acute. The attempt to clear 
even a single bale of British goods from the custom house or an application 
for the recovery of the smallest debt owing to a British subject now in- 
yariably led to a violent quarrel ; and matters culminated in an intimation 
by the Pasha^s ministers, of which the Pasha himself was believed to 
approve, that no European rights were recognised at Baghdad,'’^ and 
that in future the duties on European goods entering the Pashaliq would 
be recovered at double tbe rates hitherto in force. In November 18£0 
Mr. Rich found himself obliged to direct his Assistant at Basrah, Captain 
Taylor, in case the goods of Mr. Scoohoda,* a European merchant trading 
at Baghdad under British protection, were seized in the Turkish custom 
house, to strike the Factory flag ; to suspend all communication with the 
Basrah Government, at the same time ; informing them of the reason ; 
and to prohibit commercial and other intercourse between vessels under 
British colours and the natives of the country. The goods of ilr. Scooboda 
having been seized, as anticipated, Captain Taylor withdrew with his 
staff from Basrah to Mnhammareh, a small town in a secure situation,^^ 
of which this is perhaps the earliest mention. It may be mentioned that 
Mr. Rich had been absent from Baghdad on a tour in Kurdistan, Persia 
and the Musal districts from 16th April 18^0 to 12th March 1821, a 
circumstance which cannot have conduced to the adjustment of difficult- 
ies with the Baghdad Government. Especially as he had just before 
(in March- April 1820) made a journey to Qasr-i-SliIrin. In fact 
Dawud Pasha complained, and perhaps believed, that Mr. Rich had 
intrigued with the Kurds and Persians. 

Not only were the remonstrances which the Resident now made 
against the action of the Pasha ineffectual, but they even provoked fresh 
insults j and double duties began to be levied upon all British goods 
passing through the Pashaliq, Finally Mr. Rich announced his intention 
of withdrawing from Turkish ^Iraq and proceeding to India, while the 
Pasha on his part declared that he would not allow him to leave Baghdad. 
On the 25th March 1821 private information reached the Political Agency 
that the Pasha was about to send a body of troops to arrest Mr. Rich ; and 
the building, with the assistance of somet gentlemen who happened to 

* Perhaps Svoboda.'* There is still a family named Svoboda at Baghdad, but 
they are now xmder Austrian protection. 

fThese were Captain J. Elliot, afterwards of H. M., 21st Dragoons, Mr, Taylor of 
tbe Madras Cavalry, and Mr. Hoste, Assistant Snrgeon of H. M., 17th Infantry, 
besides whom Mr. Rich had an Assistant, by name Dr, Bell. 
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be passing* through Baghdad at the time and were staying with Mr, Rich, 
was immediately put in a state o£ defence. The garrison of the Political 
Agency including the military guard and a number of local depen- 
dents of Turkish nationality who were personally devoted to I\lr. Rich 
and refused to desert him, mustered nearly 1.00 muskets; and the 
management of the defence was undertaken by Captain J. Elliot, one 
of Mr, Rioh'^s temporary guests. On the sides towards the main 
town the house was protected by the narrowness of the streets leading 
towards it, but it was open to artillery fire from the opposite side of 
the river. Among other precautions the Agency yacht was brought close 
under the walls of the building in order to prevent her being seized by the 
Turks. The British Political Agent was as popular with the inhabitants 
of the city as the Pasha was at this time generally disliked ; and there 
was good reason to think that, if a shot should be fired, risings would 
at once be commenced by sympathisers with the British in various 
parts of the city, which would seriously embarrass the Turks. It was 
also said that the Commandant of the Turkish Imperial Artillery at 
Baghdad refused to act against the British, unless the Pasha could 
produce an order from Constantinople as a warrant for his proceedings. 

The British dispositions for defence had hardly been completed when 
the Pasha’s troops were seen to be in motion : some occupied the river bank 
below the Agency, probably with a view to cutting off the Agent'^s 
retreat by water; others were posted in different quarters of the town to 
overawe the inhabitants ; and a body of regular infantry took up a posi- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood of the Agency. The bazaars of 
the city were at once closed, and all business was suspended. The Com- 
mandant of the Pasha’s infantry, an old friend of Mr. Rich, by whom 
his life had been saved on a former occasion, then visited the Agency 
accompanied by another Turkish officer ; by the hand of the latter, who 
offered to become the bearer of any message that Mr. Rich might wish to 
send to the Pasha, that gentleman despatched a hasty note in Turkish, 
complaining of the threatening movements of the troops ; and, during 
the absence of the other oflBcer, the Infantry C^ommandant remained with 
Mr. Rich and found opportunity to assure him of his determination 
to prevent, if he possibly could, any action by his own corps against the 
Agency. Other officials from the Pasha then appeared and endeavoured 
to extort a promise from the Agent that he would not leave Baghdad 
until his difference with the local government had been settled ; but Mr, 
Rich declined to say more, while so much as one Turkish soldier remained 
in the neighbourhood, than that he would not quit Baghdad during the 
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next night. The troops nearest to the Agency were at length with- 
drawn ; but the little garrison, apprehensive of a surprise, remained 
under arms all night; and the Pasha apparently thought it necessary 
to observe similar precautions at his own palace, and to keep detachment 
on duty in those quarters of the city where he distrusted the teiuper oB 
the population. 

On the 29th of March the Agent and his staff were still closely 
confined to the Agency. No objection had been made however, to 
the departure of his British visitors ; and they apparently left Baghdad a 
soon as it was clear that direct violence was no longer likely to be employed 
by the Turks. 

How much longer or under what conditions the Political Agent was 
detained at Baghdad does not appear ; but the Pasha, having been led to 
suppose that Mr. Rich was * required in India to fill the Governorship of 
Surat, — an idea of which it did not appear necessary to disabuse him, — at 
length consented before the summer heats had fully set in, to let him 
0 * 0 . The Pasha then even handed Mr. Rich a letter, in which he extolled 
his character and talents, for delivery to the Governor of Bombay ; 
and on the 19th of May the Agent arrived in safety at Basrah with the 
whole of his establishment, having left Baghdad with the greatest eclat 
and followed by the regrets and good wishes of almost the whole of the 
inhabitants,^'* and having brought away with him all those who from 
their connection with the Agency stood in the least danger of the Pasha^s 
resentment. Mr. Rich was determined, however, to remain within reach 
of Baerhdad until satisfaction should have been obtained from Dawud 
Pasha. 

About a month later Mr. Rich, still accompanied by some native 
members of the British Agency who had incurred the displeasure of 
Pasha by their devotion to British interests, removed from Basrah to 
Bushehr ; but the Assistant Political Agent, Captain Taylor, who must in 
the meantime have returned from Muhammareh to his usual post, seems 
to have remained behind at Basrah. On the 5th of October 1821 Mr. 
Rich was attacked by cholera at Shiraz whither he had gone in July 
in search of a cooler climate, Mrs. Rich having first been sent to India, 
and died after a few hours illness. 

On the first information received from Mr. Rich regarding his 
critical situation at Baghdad, Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
wrote in strong terms to the Pasha, informing him that Mr. Rich had 

^ He had in fact been offered a post at the Presidency and had accepted it. See 
Us Narrative of a Besidence in Koordistan^ Volume II, page 158, 
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now been positively ordered to leave Baghdad and desiring that the 
restraints imposed on him should at once be removed. The letter also 
stated that negotiations for the re-establishment of amicable relations could 
not be entered on until Mr. Rich should have reported his arrival at 
a place beyond the bounds of the Pashaliq. On the same date, the 
12.th 1821, Mr. Elphinstone addressed the British Ambassador at 

Constantinople, suggesting that immediate steps should be taken to 
procure the release of Mr. Rich, as well as public reparation for the insult 
which had been offered through him to the national honour. The 
question, in so far as it related to the freedom of the Resident, had 
already been settled on the spot by the time that these communications 
were despatched ; but it remained to obtain satisfaction for the indig- 
nity inflicted and a guarantee for the discontinuance by the Pasha 
of his late outrageous conduct in several respects. The Government 
of Bombay, with the sanction of the Government of India, accordingly 
called on Dawud Pasha to apologise to Mr. Rich both verbally through an 
officer and in writing, and to themselves in writing only ; to reduce the 
duties on British trade to the rates sanctioned by treaty ; to refund all 
sums which had been realised as duty in excess of the proper amounts j to 
make good the value of some merchandise, injured or destroyed during the 
dispute, which belonged to Messrs. Scooboda and Sturmy, two merchants 
trading at Baghdad under British protection ; to engage to treat the 
representative of the British Government with becoming respect in future ; 
and to protect and countenance all British travellers in the Pashaliq, 
extorting from them no illegal payments and redressing all their just 
complaints. It was added that, in event of the Pasha'^s reply being un- 
favourable, the Government of Bombay would be compelled to prohibit 
commercial intercourse between British ports and those of Turkish ^Iraq 
and to enforce the prohibition by naval measures, Mr. Rich was instruct- 
ed to remove the Basrah Factory, pending compliance by the Pasha^s 
Government with these demands, to some convenient place in the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Rich was dead before the orders, dated 2nd October 1821, 
reached their destination ; hut his substitute, Captain Taylor, carried 
them into effect by withdrawing, on the 15th December 1821, to the 
island of Kuwait, which term should possibly be understood to mean 
the island of Failakah. At Constantinople the ease had been 
strongly taken up by the British Ambassadar, Lord Strangford, who 
wrote in April 1821 : I have not had an opportunity of fully inquir- 

•^^ing into the grounds of the Pasha^s representations j hut from the 
“ information which I have already collected, it is quite evident to me, 
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^^that Mr. RicVs sole offence consists in the manly j notifiable 
opposition which he has continually made to the exactions and imposi- 
“ tions which the Pasha has exercised towards British commerce at 
Baghdad."" 

The Pasha, on receiving the letter of the Governor of Bombay, at 
once agreed to all the demands contained in it with the exception of that 
relating to an apology ; and Captain Taylor, considering it advisable to 
waive this last difficult condition, left Kuwait with nis staff for Basrah 
on the 1 9th April 1822. On the 1st May he made a public entry into 
the town of Basrah, having been received with every honour and mark 
of attention by the Mutasallim, and was presented by that official, 
under orders from the i^asha of Baghdad, with a horse richly caparisoned. 
His action was subsequently approved by the Government of India. 

The settlement of the case was protracted however until 1823, in 
which year, on the 29th of March, a formal acceptance of the terms laid 
down by the Government of Bombay was at length transmitted by the 
Pasha ; but a more detailed agreement was now considered necessary by 
the British authorities in India ; and at some time between April and 
August 1823 it was duly obtained by Captain Taylor in a written form. 
The twelve conditions to which the Pasha therein gave his full and 
unreserved assent "" were as follow : — 

compliance with all stipulations contaiaed in the Imperial Treaties and 
Royal Firmans, ancient or recent. 

27id , — The restitution of whatever was taken from Mr. Sburmy abo^e the proper 
rate of customs* and of such property of Mr- Seooboda as was damaged or lost. 

Whatever may be deemed to constitute the complete safety iu every respect 
of the life, property and honor of all Agents or Vakeels of the Government and of 
their protected dependents and subjects, together with an attentive regard for their 
views and wishes, a due estimation and honoring of them, and an admission of their 
rights to grant a'^jlum and all other claims according to their ancient rights and 
customs, and that they may entertain as many servants as they see necessity for. 

4t1h » — Should hereafter an Agent, not an Knglishman, be established at BaghdSd, 
he shall unquestionably meet with every proper honor and consideration, as it is dne 
to his station. 

StTi. — Bills of exchange shall not be taken from their shroffs by force, nor money 
from their dependents or proteges by compulsion, nor shall temporary or arbitrary 
taxes of any kind ever be levied on their landed or other property contrary to their 
due right and cnstom- 

6t7i. — No tax, except one previously well defined and arranged, shall be levied on 
boats, the property of British subjects and proteges^ such for instance as pass between 
Bnssorah and Baghdad ; nor shall their boats be seized for the public service ; nor shall 
the property of merchants, being British subjects or ^roteges^ arriving at Baghdad, 
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otherwis'^ ilian is usual on tlie arrival o£ the same Bussorab, enter the Cuetora Honee 
coutrarv to stipulation and covenant. 

7th , — Should British subjects and 'protigis lose any property in the town, or on 
public roads, and by theft or plunder, every exertion shall promptly be made to recover 
the same. 

Sth , — Should any dependent of Government suffer from any of our subjects offence 
or injury, the iniured individual shall receive immediate satisfaction and reparation. 

9th , — In commercial dealings, goods having been bought shall not be returned, 
except on legal and just plea, and commercial disputes shall be adjusted by an assembly 
of merchants according to mercantile usage. 

1(9^^.— Should British or Indian seamen desert, they shall not be forced to become 
converts to Islam, and in case of their willing conversion they sihall bo subsequently 
delivered up to their duty in ordei to prevent any detriment to the interest of the 
ship. 

spot shall be assigned on lease to the Resident for a bouse and garden, 
wherever be may point out. 

12th , — The proven claims of British protegds to be enforced on whomsoever of our 
subjects it may be, without the smallest loss or injury to the claimants. 


Refusal of 
various 

requests made 
by Dawud 
Fasha, J 824- 
38. 


Customs recovered in excess from Mr. Sturmy were at the same time 
refunded ] and compensation was made, in kind or otherwise, for goods 
lost by Mr. Scooboda. By this settlement, officially reported by Captain 
Taylor on the 5th September 18*23, perfect amity was at last restored. 

Dawud Pasha took advantage of the good understanding thus re-esta- 
blished to press various requests for assistance upon the British authori- 
ties in India. So early as February 1824 he applied for the services of 
a British medical officer and asked to be furnished with arms and accou- 
trements sufficient to equip a body of 1,000 infantry ; but the Govern- 
ment of Bombay feared that the embarrassments inseparable from the 
residence of a British physician at the Pasha^s court would more than 
counterbalance any political advantages to be derived from it, and they 
did not see their way to meet his wishes either in that respect or in the 
matter of military supplies. Again, towards the end of 1827, in con- 
gratulating Sir J, Malcolm upon his appointment to the Governorship of 
Bombay, the Pasha made a large request for "assistance in military per- 
sonnel and maUfiely basing his application upon orders that he had lately 
received from Constantinople to organise an army of regular troops. He 
asked for a subaltern, two non-commissioned officers and a conductor of 
stores of the European Horse Artillery, of whom the last should he com- 
petent to superintend the manufacture of gunpowder ; for a subaltern 
and two non-commissioned officers of European Infantry; for a gunsmith 
able to direct the making and stocking of muskets ; for a planter and 
manufacturer of indigo ; for three vessels of three masts, the largest to 
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be of COO tons and cany 48 guns in two tiers ; and for 3^000 muskets 
and sets of infantry equipment and 400 barrels of gunpowder. At the 
same time he declared his readiness to defray the whole of the expense in- 
volved and to pay liberal allowances to the British offic^^rs and noncom- 
missioned officers while employed in the Turkish serviVe. The Pasha^s 
application, which may have been prompted by the well known connection 
of Sir J. Malcolm with a former loan of British officers to the Persian 
army^ as well as by the proximity of Russian forces to the northern 
frontier of the Pashaliq, was strongly supported by the Government of 
Bombay, Mr. P. Warden, a Member of Council, alone dissenting on the 
ground of the disputatious and unprofitable course in the past of the 
British relations with Turkish ‘’Iraq. In May 18^8, however, the 
Government of India decided that a courteous negative should be returned 
to the Pasha^s request, one reason for this decision being a mistaken 
impression on their part that war between Britain and Turkey was not 
improbable in the near future, while another was a notion that the Pasha 
might employ his new resources to rebel against his master the Sultan ; 
but they authorised the purchase by an agent whom the Pasha had 
deputed to Bombay of whatever military stores the Baghdad Government 
might require. 

The action of the Government of India in this case was much re- 
gretted by the Court of Directors, who considered that a chance had been 
lost of establishing a valuable intelligence agency at an important point ; 
and they directed that, if such an opportunity were to recui*, it should be 
immediately embraced. By way of enforcing their views they remarked : 
There is nothing comparatively so cheap as information. It gives to 
the Government which possesses it over that which has it not the advan- 
tage of a knowledge of futurity. We wish you to bear this constantly 
in mind, not merely as regards the Pachalic of Baghdad, but as (regards) 
all the countries to the west of Sutlege/^ I’he Pasha^s idea of creating a 
naval force was, however, to be discouraged, as contributing neither to the 
internal pacification of Turkish “’Iraq nor to its defence against invasion by 
land. The ambitions of Russia had already at this time become an im- 
portant consideration in connection with British policy in Asia ; and the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company seem to have been con- 
cerned lest Europeans of other than British nationality should acquire a 
footing in the Pashaliq as military instructors. 

In 1825, when, as we have already seen, an expedition against Basrah 
was contemplated by the Sultan of ^Oman, the British Resident at 
Bfishehr communicated with the British Polit-cal Agent in Turkish ■’Iraq 
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suggesting British mediation, 'fhe G-overnment of Bombay^ however, 
instructed these officers to limit their intervention to the use of influence 
with the parties separately, and, as the Pasha declined to listen to Captain 
Taylor^s advice, the Sultan was informed that he was at liberty to take 
any action he pleased. The sequel has already been described above. 

In .830 Dr. Baikie, an Assistant Surgeon of the Madras establish- 
ment, was detained, on a voyage down the Tigris in a Political Agency 
boat flying the British flag, by an Arab Shaikh, who irregularly obliged 
him to pay a heavy duty on his baggage. He subsequently memorialised 
the Bombay Government, and his claim was referred to the Political 
Agent in Turkish Hraq, but the result is not stated. 

Shortly after his appointment to the '^ashaliq of Baghdad, Haji ^Ali 
Riza Pasha addressed a formal order to the Qadhi, Mufti, Mutasallim 
and A^yau of Basrah by which they were enjoined to show the utmost, 
respect for the rights and privileges of the British representative at 
Basrah, his agent, interpreters, proteges and dependents, and the 
subjects of the Government arriving from Hindoostan, and their ships 
and merchants, and all others soever.^’’ This document, which was dated 
2nd October 1831, was publicly read in the Mutasallim's Council at 
Basrah and was officially registered in the offices of the Qadhi and the 
Daftardar. 

In July 1833 Lieutenent-Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent 
in Turkish Traq, proposed that he should be authorised, in view of the 
predominance of Russian influence and the prevalence of Russian intrigue 
in Turkey, to travel as much as he thought fit in the northern districts 
of the Pashaliq, and even to reside occasionally at a point nearer than 
Baghdad to the supposed scene of Muscovite activity. The Government 
of India^ however, concurring with the Government of Bombay, held 
that Baghdad itself was, as the seat of the Local Government, the very 
point at which vigilance against Russian designs was most required, and 
that the continuous presence of the Political Agent there was also 
necessary on account of the generally unsettled state of the Pashaliq ; 
and they therefore directed him, in December 1833, to remain at Baghdad 
unless he should receive orders of a different tenor from His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The attention of the British Government seems to have been now 
directed in a particular manner to the field of Turkish Hraq ; and in 
November 18343 the traveller Mr. J. B. Fraser, already mentioned, who 
had been commissioned to visit that country and Persia, reported in great 
detail upon the administrative condition of the Baghdad Pashaliq. A 
copy of his report was forwarded by the Political Agent, Colonel Taylor, 
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to the Goyerimient of Bombay ; but no copy of it was transmitted by 
them^ perhaps through an oversight^ to the Government of India. 
Mr. Praser'^s object was to indicate in what manner and to what extent^ 
the resources of the province might be developed under better methods of 
government ; and it should be remembered^ in considering his recom- 
mendations, that the British Government at this time contemplated, 
as will presently be shown, the establishment of a steamer service 
on the rivers of Turkish "’Iraq. In concluding his report Mr. Fraser 
remarked : — 

It were superfluons to expatiate on the rield which buch a change u£ Bystom would 
open to industry and skill and capital in Mesopotamia, a region assuredly the most 
favourable in all respects, in climate, in soil, and in comparative proximity to all the 
seats of civilization and improvement in the old world, for the employment of these 
to advantage. Even the rapid advance of Egypt in apparent prosperity ahbrds no fair 
scale to calculate the extent of improvement that might be expected here, for Mohmed 
AUee Pacha, though to a certain extent liberal and enlightened in his views, looks 
ultimately to self. * ^ jf^ therefore, the permanent 

improvement and tranquillity of this province be an object of importance to Great 
Britain, let what will be the form of government established, let the nature and extent 
of its future connection with the Court of Constantinople be what it may, she must 
and will find herself forced to mMintaiu in the CTOvemineut a permanent iniluenco ; 
in fact, she must herself have the managing and directing of all measures of policy 
and improvemeafc, let whoever or whatsoever be the organ for carrying them into 
eSect. 


Eelations of Turkish ^Iraq with European countries other than 

Britain, 1807—39. 


During this period Turkish ^ Iraq was practically unaffected by the 
influence of any European power except Great Britain. 

In January 1819 Mr. Yigouroux, a French Consul at Baghdad, who 
had never before visited the Pasha^ requested on audience, at the same 
time claiming precedence over the British Kesident on the ground that 
under treaty the French representative was entitled to be ranked before 
the British in all parts of the Ottoman Empire These preten- 
sions were of course rejected by the Pasha of Baghdad, at the time 
Dawud Pasha, who remarked that, Mr. Rich being a Resident 
Minister and Monsieur Yigouroux only a Consul, there could not, under 
any circumstances, be a competition between them,^^ 
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In consequence of the rappj'ochement between Russia and Turkey 
brought about by the Treaty of Urikiar Skelessi in Russian 

movements in the Baghdad Pashaliq began from that date to be 
apprehended by the British ; but^ intrigues, if they existed, never took a 
tangible shape. Some suspicion of the motives of the British Govern- 
ment in establishing steam navigation upon the rivers of Turkish ^ Iraq 
appears, however, to have been instilled into the mind of the Porte by 
Russian diplomacy . 


British official matters in Turkish "Iraq, 1807—39. 


After the fear of French intrigue in the Middle East had died down, 
and before Russians successful wars with Persia and Turkey in 182»6-S9 
had enhanced Russian prestige in that region, the importance to Britaiii 
of her political position in Turkish " Iraq was for a time sensibly dimin- 
ished. Probably for this reason, at the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Court of Directors of the East India Company decided 
in 1809 to abolish one of their Residencies in Turkish "Iraq and to entrust 
the superintendence of their interests in the whole province, as before 
1798, to a single Resident at Basrah, who might when necessary depute a 
European Assistant, to be allowed him, to visit the Pasha at Baghdad. 
These steps were accordingly taken in 1810, when the Residency at 
Baghdad was amalgamated with that at Basrah ; but no steps were as 
yet taken to carry out the further change, which was also contemplated, 
of making the Company's representative at Basrah subordinate to the 
Resident; at Bushelir. The amalgamarion took place under *Mr. Rich, 
whom the Government of Bombay had appointed Resident at Baghdad 
in 1808. 

On the occasion of this reform, the Court of Directors reviewed the 
conduct of Mr. Manesty, the actual Resident at Basrah, during his 
whole service there ; and, in view of the frequent iudiscretioiis and acts 
of insubordination of which he had been guilty, they decided that he 
should be removed from his post, the amalgamation of the Residencies 
consequently taking place under *Mr. Rich, the R esident at Baghdad. 

^ Mr. Bick arrived at Baghdad on the 4th May 1808, relieving Dr. Hine whom 
Mr. Jones had left in charge of the Residency in 1806. Mr. Rich’s European Assist- 
ants after 1810 were Dr. Colqubonn. between 1810 and 1818 and Captain Taylor 
between 1818 and 1821 Both remained at Basrah. 
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At the same time they prohibited the employment of Mr. Manesty on 
any foreign or diplomatic mission whatever^ without further orders from 
themselves. It will be remembered that Mr. Manesty had twice^ in 
1791-95 and again in 1803^ come into serious collision with the Pasha^ 
Governor of Baghdad^ that in 1804^ he had unwarrantably assumed the 
character of an Envoy to the Court of Persia^ and that in 1805 he had 
drawn large bills upon the Government of Bombay in the absence 
both of authority and of funds^ and had left his station to visit 
Bombay without the permission of Government. In these circumstances 
the action of the Court can hardly be regarded as too severe, nor can we 
do otherwise than share their surprise at the leniency with which the 
Bombay Government had treated ^ him. Mr. Manesty made over charge 
of the Basrah office to Dr. Colquhoun^ the Residency Surgeon^ on the 
12th June 1810 ; but at the same time he announced his intention of 
remaining at Basrah on account of his private affairs until the 1st 
September^ when he would proceed to England via Constantinople with- 
out resigning the service. He was informed in reply that he must 
conform with the regulations which required him to resign the service 
in the East before proceeding home^ but that the Government of Bombay 
would recommend him for re-employment^ should he so desire. Mr. 
Manesty^ on receiving this intimation^ formally and finally resigned the 
service^ having determined to accept the offer of an annuity which had 
been made to him by tbe Committee of Management of the Bombay 
Civil Fund/^ but permission for proceeding beyond Constantinople was 
withheld until he should have furnished Government with certain 
papers connected with his accounts, which had already been called for, 
and had satisfied all public demands against him. The conclusion of his 
case is not recorded. 

On the 23rd September IS 12, in accordance with a recommendation 
made by the Government of India, the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company ordered a change by which the nominal organisation in 
Turkish Hraq was brought into harmony with the actual, In fact the 
Resident at Basrah was made Political x^gent in Turkish Arabia,'^'' 
and was expressly empowered to reside at Basrah or Baghdad as circums- 
tances might require, and to depute his Assistant from either place for 
duty at the other. As Mr. Rich, however, the holder of the appointment 
until 1821, continued to reside at Baghdad, he did not cease to be 


* Mr. Manesty had, no doubt, some ledeeming qualities!. He was patiiotic and 
hospitable, and he lived at Basrah in the stvle of an Bnglisb country ^sentleman. His 
wife was an Armenian lady, and they had a promising family. 
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Political 
Agency in 
Turkish "Iraq 
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Of Basrah 
to a Native 
Agency, 1822. 


generally known as the Resident at Baghdad/^ and was styled so 
even in official correspondence. 

In accordance with a suggestion made by Mr. Richj the British 
Resident, the Government o£ India in 1821 prohibited British subjects 
from India from visiting the interior of the Baghdad Pashaliq unless 
provided with a passport from the Political Secretary of one of the Indian 
Presidencies. The object of this restriction was to prevent an influx 
into the country of needy adventurers and others who might give trouble 
to the authorities and bring discredit on the British name. Notifications 
were issued by the Governments of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, that 
of the Bombay Government being dated 2^th April 1821, promulgating 
the new order. The only penalty annexed to disregard of the regulation 
was liability to be prevented from proceeding up-country after arrival 
in Turkish ^Iraq. 

At the time of the abolition of the Baghdad Residency in 1810 it 
had been intended, as we have seen, to bring the Company's affairs in 
Turkish ^Iraq under the management of their chief representative in the 
Persian Gulf ; and in 1821 the change would probably have been carried 
into effect, had it not been for the serious disagreement which occurred 
in that year between Mr. Rich and Dawud Pasha. At length, on the 
9th May 1822, on the restoration of amicable relations with the Pasha 
some time after Mr. Rich'^s death. Captain W. Bruce of the East India 
Company's marine service, then Resident at Bushehr, was appointed 
Political Agent in the Gulf of Persia, with jurisdiction extending to 
Turkish ^Iraq and headquarters at either Basrah or Qishm ; and Captain 
Taylor, the British representative at Basrah, became his Assistant. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the new arrangement ever actually came 
into force, for its execution was to be delayed until Captain Bruce, under 
recent orders applying to all political officers, had wound up his transac- 
tions as a private merchant ; and this he can hardly have done before 
the 1st November 1822, when, as explained in the history of the Persian 
Coast, he was removed from office. 

In appointing Captain Bruce's successor at Bushehr the Governor of 
Bombay thought it advisable, inasmuch as the British detachment on 
Qishm Island was about to be withdrawn and the attention of the 
Resident at Bushehr would in all likelihood be fully occupied by the 
affairs of the maritime and piratical tribes of the Arabian Coast, to 
reinstitute the Political Agency in Turkish 'Iraq and make it independent 
of the Residency in the Persian Gulf. The first holder of the revived 
appointment was Captain R. Taylor of the 8rd Bombay Native Infantry, 
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formerly Assistant to the Political Agent in Turkish ^Iraq, whose name 
has more than once appeared in our narrative. Basrah proper was reduced 
to a Native Agency; but the Political Agent continued for some years 
to reside there. 

In 1 824; another administrative change was made; whereby the Britisli 
Political Agent in Turkish Traq became subordinate; but only partially sO; 
to the authority of the British Resident at Bushehr. He was ordered; in 
all matters relating to the maritime Arabs or to the Persian Coast; to 
deal with the Resident at Bushehr and to comply with such instructions 
as he might receive from that officer ; and he was also to supply the 
Resident with copies of his despatches ; but in matters affecting the 
Baghdad Pashaliq alone his responsibility and powers remained unaltered. 
Without the sanction of the Resident at Bushehr; however; no measures 
in regard to Turkish ^Iraq 'which might re-act upon other parts of the 
Persian Gulf were to be taken by the Political Agent ; and the sus- 
pension of British trade with the Pashaliq was specially cited as an 
example in point. 

During some years the headquarters of the Political Agent in 
Turkish Hraq continued to vary with circumstances; being sometimes 
at Baghdad; the administrative and political capital; and sometimes 
at the commercial port of Basrah. In 1S28 the orders of 1812; 
issued at the time of the first institution of the Political Agency; 
were repeated by the Government of Bombay under instructions from 
the Court of Directors; authorising the P olitical Agent to reside at 
Baghdad or at Basrah as he found convenient ; and it was suggested by 
the Court that; in case of the absence of the Political Agent at Baghdad, 
his duties at Basrah might be performed by a European Assistant. There 
appear; however; to have been objections on the part of the Indian author- 
ities to the Agents" leaving Basrah ; for in 1830; when he visited Baghdad 
at the express request of the Pasha.; he had first to obtain permission for 
his journey from the Government of Bombay. In the same year the Pasha 
asked that Major Tayloi*; the Political Agent, might be permanently 
stationed at Baghdad instead of Basrah, but the Governor of Bombay 
replied that, in the interests of trade, he could not assent to His High- 
nesses proposal. At the same time, however, an assurance was given to 
the Pasha that Major Taylor would be allowed frequent opportunities 
of visiting the capital. On the 12th May 1831, plague ba\dng broken 
out at Baghdad; the Political Agent, who had then been at Baghdad for 
about a year and had witnessed at that place the displacement of Dawud 
Pasha by Haji "Ali Riza Pasha, left again for Basrah ; his brother-in-law. 
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who accompanied him died of the disease by the way. In January 
1832 plague appeared at Basrah^ and Major Taylor^ at the request of the 
new Pasha^ then returned to Baghdad. Soon afterwards the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company expressed a wish that the Political 
Agent, for the sake of obtaining accurate information and the better to 
establish his interest with Haji ^Ali Eiza Pasha, should fix his residence 
chiefly at Baghdad/^ while his routine duties at Basrah should be dis- 
charged by a European Assistant, or„ if there were none, by a Native 
Agent. In consequence of these orders the Political Agent thereafter 
resided mostly at Baghdad; and a suggestion that he made in 1833, 
under which, if accepted, he might have absented himself from the 
Pasha^s Court for considerable periods to watch the proceedings of the 
Russians on the northern frontier of the Pashaliq, was, as we have 
already seen, negatived by the Government of Bombay. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company laid down, in 
1831 and 1832, some principles for the guidance of the British Political 
Agent in Turkish ^Iraq. It is not clear whether their action in this 
respect was occasioned by an observed tendency on the part of the Agent 
to overact his part, or whether it was suggested by some general review 
of the relations subsisting between the British and the Ottoman power. 
The Political Agent was expressly cautioned against regarding the Pasha 
as an independent sovereign or himself as a plenipotentiary at a foreign 
court, and he was exhorted to bear in mind the dependence of the Pasha 
upon the Porte and his own subordination to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. With the latter he was to correspond freely in all 
matters which might influence the general relations of Britain vrith 
Turkey ; he was to supply the Government of Bombay with copies of his 
correspondence with the Ambassador; and he was to await the instruc- 
tions of that Government in all matters in which they had not them- 
selves invested him with discretion. In the absence of special directions 
he was to confine his attention to business that might properly be under- 
taken by a Consul, in particular the protection of British subjects and 
interests and the collection of political information, and he was to avoid 
entangling himself in the affairs, external or internal, of the Pashaliq. 
In Persian business he was to be guided by the advice of the British 
Envoy at Tehran. 

Meanwhile the abolition of the separate Political Agency in Turkish 
^Iraq, contemplated in 1810 and actually ordered in 1822, had been kept 
in view as a desirable object by the British authorities in India. In 
1827 Mr. Elphinstone, Governor of i^ombay, considered that the 
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Agency might with advantage bs suppressed^ and his Council concurred 
in the opinion ; but he left the decision to his successor^ Sir J. II aleolm, 
who in 1828^ while agreeing as to the advisability of a diminution of 
the political expenditure in the (^ulf region^ thought the tiine inopportune^ 
in view of the critical relations of Russia with both Turkey and Persia^ 
for any reduction of establishment in Turkish ^Iraq. In a report dated 
26th April 1830 a Committee appointed in India to enquire into the 
state of the Government finances^ recommended the retention of one 
Agency only, located at Bushehr, and the Government o£ India appa- 
rently adopted the suggestion ; but the Court of Directors, before whom 
this and other questions of reorganisation came in 1831, decided^ that no 
change should be made for the present in Turkish ^Iraq, This decision 
was due partly to the internal condition of the Pashaliq, and partly to 
the peculiar complication of circumstances in which the relations of 
the various Powers connected with that part of the world are at this 
moment involved/^ 

In 1885 the orders of 1806, making the British political representa- 
tive in Turkish ^Iraq entirely subordinate to the Government of Bombay, 
were cancelled \ and it was ordered that he, as well as the Resident at 
Bushehr, should in future correspond with the Government of India and 
be under their direct orders.t The despatches of the Political Agent were 
to be sent, however, under flying seal through the Government of 
Bombay, by whom, copies would be retained. 

Daring the earlier part of this period, from 1810 to 1822, a European 
Assistant Political Agent existed at Basrah ; but occasionally, during his 
absence, his place was filled by the native broker of the Factory, for 
whom an allowance of Rs. 200 a month was sanctioned in 1819. Soon 
after the death of Mr. Rich in 1821 the^European Assistantship was 
abolished ; and the broker received, in addition to his allowance, the 
title of ** Native Agent as an indication of his political status. The 
first Native Agent was Khojah Johannes, who died in 1821 ; he was 
succeeded by his son Khojah Parseigh Johannes, who held the office for 
-30 years. In 1832, when the Political Agent finally removed from 

^ They were influenced, probably, by a of tiie (-Sovernor of Bombay (Lord 

Clare) who observed that undoubtedly, if meiely the protection of British commerce 
was required in Turkish Arabia, a Native Agent at Basrah would ans<ver as well as 
a European Political Agent ; but that be was of opinion that interests pni ely Indian 
were more deeply concerned, and that looking to the connection between European and 
Indian politics it appeared very doubtful to him whether it would be advisable, at all 
events for the present, to abolish the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia, 

t See also pages 320 and 265. 
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* Introduction 
of steam 
navigation on 
the Euptrates 
and Tigris by 
a British 
expedition 
under Colonel 
F. R. 

Chesney, 

1834^-37. 


Basrah to Baghdad^ the station at the former place was left in full 
charge of the Native Agent there. 

The question of accelerating communication with India had now for 
several years been under consideration at home, and between 1826 and 
18e^2 valuable surveys of part of the Syrian coast and of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris were made by Lieutenant Ormsby of the Indian 
Navy, assisted during part of the time by Mr. W. Elliot. Especial atten- 
tion was directed to the Lower Tigris, which Major Taylor, the British 
Political Agent in Turkish ^Iraq, considered to be important. 

Captain F. R. Chesney, R.A., had also commenced a study of the 
problem of overland communication in 1829, during a visit to 
Egypt, when some enquiries as to the relative advantages of the 
Egyptian and Syrian routes between Europe and India were addressed 
to him by the Examiner of the India House. In 1831-32 Captain 
Chesney travelled extensively in the region between the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, making his outward journey down 
the Euphrates and by sea to Bushehr, and returning to Europe by the 
Karun river and a route through Persia and Asia Minor. In 1833 
Captain Chesney, who had now worked out -a scheme for establishing 
communication with India by way of Turkish Hraq, had the honour of an 
interview with His Majesty King William IV ; and the King, who was 
much interested in his project, encouraged him to persevere and suggested 
the creation of a steam flotilla to form part of the Indian Navy and be 
stationed in Mesopotamian waters for the purpose of strengthening 
Turkey and Persia against the advance of Russia. Important evidence 
was given by Captain Chesney in 1831 before a Steam Committee^' of 
the House of Commons ; and that body, in their report, recommended the 
grant of £20,000 for an experiment in communication by the Euphrates 
route. The sum in question having beenduly allotted, and £5,000 having 
been added to it by the East India Company, an expedition was organised 
by Captain Chesney, who, under a royal commission dated 28th 

* The principal authorities on the Euphrates and Tigris expedition are General 
P. R. Chesney* s Expedition for the Survey of the Bivers Euphrates and Tigris 1 1850; 
his Narrative of the Euphrates Escpedition, 1868 ; Mr. W. P. Ainsworth's Personal 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition ; and the Travels of Eoctor and Madame 
heifer, 1878. Condensed accounts of the expedition are given in Lieutenant C. R. 

history of the India Navy, 1877, Volume IT, pages 31—43, and Mr. H. V. 
HilprechPs Explorations' in Bible Lands during the 19th Century. 1903. The 
earlier proceedings of Lieutenant Ormshy are noticed in Lieutenant Jr R.. Well steel 
Travels to the City of the Caliphs, 1840, 
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November 1834 was appointed, with the rank o£ Colonel, to the direction 
and command of the same. 

On the ‘29th of December following, a Farman, authorising two 
British steamers ^^to navigate the Euphrates by turns ** for the 
purpose of facilitating commerce/^ as long as their doing so should be 
advantageous to both Turkey and Britain, was issued by the Turkish 
Government. Colonel Chesney was required by the terms of his com- 
mission to cultivate good relations with all the representatives and 
subjects of the Porte with whom he might be brought in contact ; and 
the local Turkish authorities, on their part, were instructed to afford 
every kind of assistance in their power to the members of the British 
expedition. It was expected that ^Ali Riza Pasha, the ruler of Baghdad, 
would co-operate willingly with the enterprise, for he had himself in 1833 
recommended to the Porte the introduction of steam navigation on the 
Euphrates. He did in fact issue stringent orders in February 1835 to 
his subordinates on the Euphrates, directing them to protect, defend, 
assist, and serve the members of the expedition. 

Colonel Chesney left England in February 1835, accompanied by the 
greater part of his staff except Lieutenant H. B. Lynch of the Indian 
Navy, his principal assistant, who had preceded the expedition in order to 
make necessary local arrangements. Syria was at this time in the 
possession of Muhammad ^Ali Pasha of Egypt, and his son Ibrahim 
Pasha was at first inclined to deny the expedition access to the interior ; 
but, this difficulty and others of a physical nature having been overcome, 
the Euphrates ” and Tigris/^ two river steamers specially constructed 
at Liverpool, were conveyed* in pieces across the desert to ^^Port 
William, a point on the bank of the Upper Euphrates about 2| miles 
below Birejik, 

On the 26th September 1835 the Euphrates,'’*^ of 50 horse-power, was 
launched sidelong into the river from which she took her name, the height 
of the banks at the slip being no less than 25 feet ; and in the course of 
the following spring the Tigris,'’^ of 20, horse power, was successfully 
finished and floated. In April 1836 the two steamers commenced their 
passage down stream in company, the officers of the party being 


^The transporting of tbe larger parts of the steamers from the Mediterranean 
to" the Euphrates was a work of great labour. The boiler of the Tigris ” was hauled, 
otj. its journey, by 104 oxen under the charge of 52 native drivers, 
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distributed between the two vessels as below • 


Euphrates'* 

Captain EastoourL 43rd Regiment of 
Light Infantry, in command. 
Lieutenant R. F. Cleaveland, R.N. 
Lieutenant H, F. Murphy, R.E. 

Mr. E. P. Charlewood, R.N. 

Mr. J. Fitziames, R. N. 

Mr. W. Ainsworth. 

Mr. T. Hurst, Engineer. 

Dr. and Mrs. Heifer, two Austrian 
travellers, passengers. 


^^TigrUr 

Lieutenant H. B. Lynch, I. N., in com- 
mand. 

Mr. H. Eden. E.N. 

Lieutenant R. Cockhurn, R.A. 

Dr. Staunton, R.A. 

Dr. A. Staunton. 

Messrs. W. Elliot and J. Sader, interpre- 
ters. 

Mr. A. Clegg, Engineer. 

Lieutenant R. B. Lynch, 21 at Bengal 
Mative Infantry, brother of Lieutenant 
H. B. Lynch, passenger. 


Lobs of the 
‘‘Tigris,’* 
May 1836. 


The European seamen and soldier artificers^ as also the native 
employes^ were equally divided between the two vessels. 

Shortly after starting Colonel Chesney received orders from Sir J. 
Hobhouse^ President of the Board of Control, recalling the expedition; 
but these he resolved to disregard. 

All went well until the 21st May 1836, by which time over 500 miles 
of river had been successfully surveyed. On the afternoon of that fatal 
day, at a place not far from “^Anah, the Tigris^’’ was swamped by a 
violent squall from the west-south-west and went down amidst darkness, 
caused by flying sand, almost as deep as that of night. Lieutenants 
Coekburn and B. B. Lynch, 13 other Europeans, and o natives perished 
in the catastrophe ; and Colonel Chesney, who was on board, and the 
rest of the oflScers and crew only escaped by throwing themselves over- 
board. The Euphrates which succeeded in making fast to the bank 
and in keeping her berth there during the storm by means of two 
hawsers relieved by her engines working at full speed, suffered no injury. 
The whole of the cash carried by the expedition and a large part of the 
instruments and stores were lost with the Tigris and the position of the 
wreck could not immediately be located. From time to time afterwards 
efforts were made to raise the sunken vessel, but ten years later it still 
remained in siUu 


Proceedings 
of the expedi- 
tion, 1836. 


After the loss of the Tigris the surviving ofllcers and men 
belonging to her were sent home to England, while the remainder of the 
expedition continued the survey of the Euphrates in the other vessel, and 
finished it to Qurnah on the 18th June 1836. On the following day 
Basrah was reached ; and thence the Euphrates proceeded under 
her own steam to Bushehr to refit. There the places of her European 
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complement^ who were now entitled to and claimed their discharge^ were 
filled by volunteer, s from vessels of the East India Company. On the 
25th July the Euphrates left Bushehr in tow of the Elphinstone 
for the Shat t-al-'^ Arab ; and she steamed up that river to Kut-al Farangi^ 
at this time the site of the Basrah Political Agency^ where Lieutenant 
urphy^ a member of the expedition^ had recently died after a severe 
illness. With Colonel Chesney on board she then ascended the Tigris 
to Baghdad^ arriving there on the 30th August 18 3 6^ and left again for 
Muhammareh on the 5th September. From Muhamniareh she proceeded 
up the Shatt-al-^ Arab and Euphrates as far as Lamlum, carrpngan Indian 
overland mail for Europe. After this, a serious break-down having 
occurred in her machinery, she returned with the current to Muhammareh 
where the necessary repairs were executed with the help of the Indian 
Government vessel “ Hugh Lindsay.*'^ 

Notice was now received by Colonel Chesney that funds for continuing 
the expedition would cease to be available at the end of January 
1887, and he accordingly made over the command to Major Estcourt and 
proceeded to Bombay, arriving there on the 1st December. During his 
absence in India Major Estcourt carried the Euphrates up the 
Karun River as far as Ahwaz, where further progress was barred by the 
rapids, and then revisited Baghdad and ascended the Tigris to a point 20 
miles above it, but an accident to the vesseFs rudder compelled him to 
return. It had now been arranged that the Euphrates should he 
transferred by His Majesty^s Government to the East India Company, 
on payment by the latter of her value as assessed by a committee after a 
survey, and she was accordingly placed in charge of a British merchant 
at Baghdad. Most of her officers and men, the expedition under the orders 
of the British Government being now at an end, were dispersed and 
returned to their duties at home or in India. Coloned Chesney himself 
left Bombay, charged with important despatches for the Board of 
Control on the 28th April 1837 ; and on the 8th August he reached 
London, having travelled home from Basrah by way of Zubair and the 
desert. In March 1838 the ''Euphrates,'^ under Commander Hawkins, 
ascended the river of the same name as far as Hit, but had great diffi- 
culty in passing the marshes in its lower course. 

Although the experiment in overland communication by the 
Euphrates route was now discontinued, the idea of ultimately transmit- 
ting the Indo- European mails by way of Mesopotamia was still enter- 
tained. Lieutenant H. B. Lynch, whom the Secret Committee 
of the East India Company's Court in April 1837 appointed to the com- 


Close of the 
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183Y. 
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mand of the Euphrates and of such other vessels as might subse- 
quently be placed on the rivers of Turkish ^Iraq^ was directed to enter 
into friendly communications with the tribes frequenting the rivers 
of M esopotamia and endeavour to establish with them such relations as 
may be serviceable to the interests of Great Britain^ and may add to the 
facilities for a speedy and regular transmission of mails between the 
Persian Gulf and the coast of Syria/^ and he was also to complete the 
surveys of the Euphrates and the Tigris/^ making in addition such 
astronomicalj geographical and statistical observations as the more direct 
objects of his employment should permit. His political functions he 
was to fulfil in concert with, and under the guidance of^ Colonel Taylor, 
the Resident. The above were his principal duties, but he was instructed 
besides to wind up the affairs of the late expedition in regard to depots 
of stores and the wreck of the Tigris,'’^ scrupulously observing any 
arrangements in respect of these which might have been already formed 
with the Arab tribes or the local authorities. In the two years following 
his appointment Lieutenant Lynch ascended the Tigris with his vessel 
to Kut ^Abdullah above Baghdad, and also took her through the Saqla- 
wiyah canal, then joining the Tigris and the Euphrates near Bagh- 
dad. He further completed a map of the course of the Tigris from 
Musal down to Ctesiphon (Taq Kisra) below Baghdad, and connected 
Niniveh, Baghdad, Babylon and Ctesiphon by triangulation. 


The British 
Desert Mail 
and Drome- 
dary Post, 
1807—39. 


The old British Desert Mail between Aleppo and Basrah, which had 
been found so valuable for official communication between Europe and 
India during the Napoleonic period, was abolished in 183ti. 


In 1836, however, in connection with the Chesney Expedition, a new 
Dromedary Post between Bairut on the Syrian coast, and Hit on the 
Euphrates, passing viA Damascas, was organised under the superintendence 
of the British Consul-General in Syria. This line was continued to Basrah 
in the form of a Horse Post by the British Political Agent in Turkish 
^Iraq under the orders from Government of Bombay ; and in 1837 it was 
directed, though the Red Sea Overland route to Europe had just been 
officially adopted, that duplicates of all important despatches passing 
between England and India or vice versa should be sent by the Bairut- 
Basrah line. Bairut, it may be mentioned, was already like Alexandria in 
regular steam communication with Europe. The cost of maintaining the 
Bairut-Basrah Post from February 1838 to April 1843 amounted to 
nearly Bs, 90,000. 
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Trade in Turkish Iraq, 1807-39, 


The private trade of the East India Company's servants in Turkish 
^Iraq as well as that of the Company themselves having ceased during 
this period; and there being at this time no very large or important trade 
carried on by ordinary British subjects; commercial topics no longer 
occupy a prominent place in oflScial correspondence. 

At the end of 1809 a table was compiled by Mr. Manesty, British 
Eesident at Basrah; showing the duties levied by the Turkish authorities 
on the goods of “ native merchants, by which terms probably Ottoman 
subjects and not Asiatic British subjects were meant; for the rates, as 
will be observed; were far in excess of those authorised b}'- the Capitula- 
tions in the case of the English merchants and all under their banner/^ 
The import duties collected at Basrah ranged from 3| to per cent, 
and at Baghdad from 3 to 8| per cent, ad valorem^ and the export duties 
at Basrah were uniformly 14 per cent. In the case of goods taxed at 
Basrah; an additional charge per packet was made if they were after- 
wards forwarded to Baghdad. The most moderate duties were those on 
Guzerat; LereOj Teffereck and Germasoot goods;'’’ the tariff on which 
had been lowered to discourage smuggling ; but the best pieces of these 
were often appropriated by the Customs Masters at valuations of their 
own. Among the articles paying the heaviest duties were sandal-wood, 
black-wood; iron; tin, lead; sugar, sugarcandy, coffee, spices, sticklac and 
other ‘‘gruff articles; also cotton yarn of a kind known as ‘‘ Shagyree^*; 
and the next most severely taxed were Bengal goods of all descriptions, 
Surat, Gujarat and Sind piece-goods of various kinds, and Cambay goods. 
Additional duties appear to have been levied on the arrival of merchan- 
dise at AleppO; and again at Constantinople. 


Da ties levied 
on the goods 
of native 
merchants, 
i809, 


’ABDUL MAJID, 1839-61.* 


Mahmud II, whose chief characteristics as a ruler were fortitude 
in adversity and perseverance, was sncceeded by his son ^Ahdul Majid, a 


* The principal authorities for local affairs during this period are the JPrecis con» 
taining Information in regard, to the first Connection of the Blon^hle JEast India 
Company with Twlcish Arabia, 1874, and Mr. J. A. Saldanha's Freds of Turhish 

94 
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lad of sixteen^ but of good natural ability and carefully educated for tbe 
throne. The Sultan ’Abdul Majid grew up t a kind-hearted, well-inten- 
tioned man, but constitutionally weak and feeble. His appearance agreed 
with his character. He was small in stature, and pale, and sat with 
downcast eyes.""' 

The first task which confronted the young ruler was that of reducing 
to obedience his rebellious governor of Egypt, Muhammad ‘’Ali Pasha ; 
but a combination of European powers, comprising Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, took this duty out of his hands and discharged it 
more effectually than he could have done. France secretly sympathised 
with Muhammad ^Ali, favoured by whom she hoped ultimately to establish 
her own predominance in the Mediterranean. She desired to maintain 
him in possession of Syria ; and she resented as a mortal affront to 
herself the decision of the other concerted powers, reached in July 1840, 
to present Muhammad Ali with an ultimatum requiring his submission to 
the Porte. 

The British, Russian and Austrian fleets appeared in August off the 
Syrian coast ; Bairut was bombarded ; Acre surrendered ; and the 
'Egyptian army of occupation was dislodged from Syria by a rising 
of the inhabitants of the country. A naval demonstration against 
Alexandria followed and Muhammad ^Ali submitted, after which, by a 
Parman dated ISth February 1841, the Sultan, acting on the advice of 
the i)owers, conferred the Pashaliq of Egypt on him and his descendants 
as a hei'editax’y possession, to be held by them on conditions consistent 
with the dignity and suzerainty of the Turkey. On the 13th July 
of the same year a Convention was signed at London by representa- 
tives of the five powers, whereby it was settled that the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus should be closed, so long as the Porte was at peace, to 
foreign men of war. 

Arabian Aff'airs, 1801 — 1905, printed in 1905. To these may be added JBomhay 
Selection JSo, 21 IjXXX, TnrJcish Arabia, etc,, 1857, and several works by travellers 
(some of which will be quoted in footnotes) casting light upon particular points, such 
^arly Adventures in X^ersia, Susiana and JBahyloma, 1887, Nineveh 
and its Xtemains, and JDiscoveries in the Xtuins of Nineveh and JBahylon, ISbZ 
lioftus’s Travels and ^Researches in CJialdcea and Susiana, 1857 ; and Mitfords 
Xand JALarchfrom Xndia to Ceylon, 1884. With reference to the question of the 
Turko-P-ersian frontier the most valuable source is Extracts from Correspondence 
relaiive to the Turho^Xersian Xoundary Negotiations, in three parts, printed for the 
Poreign Dfiice inT912 ; but the Hon’ble R. Curzon*s Armenia, 1854, supplies some 
additional facts. Low's Xistory of the Xndian Navy is of service in connection with 
the Mesopotemian surveys, navigation of the Tigris, etc. 
t Layard’s Early Adventures, Yol. II, page 452. 
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Befox*e these events^ on’ the 15th November 1839, eex’tain administra- 
tive regulations, known as the Tanzimat, had been promulgated in 
Turkey in the Sultanas name. They wex*e of great significance in the 
internal history of the Turkish Empii*e, for, although in the dominant 
Muhammadan elements of the Tux'kish Empix*e they excited either* ludicule 
or dismay, they placed the rights of the subject nationalities/^ in other 
words of the diffex’ent Chi’istian races under the Sultanas rule, upon a 
recognised basis. The impoi't of the Tanzimat was, howevei’, general ; 
they not only proclaimed the equality of Ottoman subjects without regard 
to creed or I'aee, but they decreed the abolition of arbitrary executive power 
everywhere and the establishment of principle and method in the civil 
administi’ation. The Government of the Empire had, it will be remem- 
bered, been centralised in a high degree at Constantinople since ISS-i. 

The rupture with Russia which caused the Crimean War was the only 
serious breach with a foreign power that occurred during the reign of 
‘'Abdul Majid. By acting jointly with other powers in the Egyptian question 
in 1841 Russia forfeited the predominance in Tui*kish polities which she 
had enjoyed under the Ti*eaty of Unkiar Skelessi ; and it was probably 
dissatisfaction with the situation at Constantinople, thus altered, which 
caused the Emperor Nicholas to revert to earlier schemes of his for a 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. In 1844, while on a visit in 
England, the Tsar proposed a partition of Turkey ; but the only result 
of his overtures, which were declined by the British Government, was to 
inspire British statesmen with distrust of Russian intentions. At St, 
Petersburg, in January 1853, the Tsar renewed his proposals ; and it was 
on this occasion that he made use, in conversation with the British 
Ambassadoi’, of the term Sick Man '' which has since been so frequent- 
ly applied to the Sultan and to Turkey. At this juncture Napoleon III 
demanded of the Porte, in the interests of the Latin Church, redress of 
certain encroachments said to have been made by the Orthodox Church on 
rights and privileges at the Holy Places in Palestine. The Emperor 
Nicholas, in opposition to this demand, required that the i^tatus quo at 
the Holy Places should he maintained unaltered, and insisted in addition 
that all Orthodox Christians in Turkey should he recognised as under 
Russian protection. The question of the Holy Places was capable of adjust- 
ment j but, in regard to the second demand of the Tsar, compromise was 
found impossible. A Russian ultimatum, presented on the 5th May 1S53, 
having been I’ejeeted by Turkey with the approval of Britain and Pkance 
Russian troops entered the Dannbian Principalities. In October 1853 
Turkey declared war against Russia ; and on the 27th Mai'ch 1854, after 

■ 94 A 
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fnrtlier complications^ Britain and Prance followed suit. The war in the 
Crimea resulted, which ended with the Ti*eaty of Paris, signed on the SOth 
March 1856 by representatives of Britain, Prance, Turkey, Kussia, 
Austria, Prussia and Sardinia. The Treaty contained an article, directed 
against interference by the European signatories in the internal affairs of 
Turkey or between the Sultan and his subjects, which clearly signified 
the failure of the Russian claim to extend protection to all Orthodox 
Christians in Turkey, The Convention of London of 1841 was renewed 
with certain slight additions. By other imjDortant articles of the Treaty 
Turkey was made a member of the European concert and admitted to the 
benefits of European international law, and the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire were guaranteed. The Black Sea was 
neutralised and thrown open to the merchant flag of all nations, while at 
the same time the possession of war vessels in its waters and even of 
arsenals on its shores by any power, even Russia or Turkey, was inters 
dieted. 

The effect of the Tanzimat was not^ unfortunately, so immediate or 
so great as had been anticipated in the first flush of European satisfaction 
at the supposed regeneration of Turkey. Instances were not wanting, 
from time to time, of outrages against Christians in the Turkish Empire. 
In 1858 a fanatical outbreak occurred at Jiddah ; and in 1860 there were 
massacres of Chi^istians in Syria, leading in the first instance to a 
temporary Prench occupation of that province, and ultimately to the 
grant of that exceptional form of government which the Lebanon still 
enjoys. 


Intenial History of Turkish 'Iraq, 1839 — 61* 


In Tm'kish 'Iraq the period was chiefly remarkable for the persevering 
efforts of the local Turkish authorities to enforce greater and more 
general respect for the Government on the part of the indigenous popula- 
tion, not excluding the Arab tribes, and to improve the provincial finances 
— or perhaps only to line their own pockets more handsomely — by a 
s tricter collection of the revenue. This coercive policy was in part 
successful, for more than one sanctuary of violence and crime was 
brought under control ; but it provoked incessant disorder everywhere, and 
it seems on the whole, accompanied as it was by a total neglect of 
economic and commercial considerations, to have tended rather to the 
ruin than to the betterment of the country. 
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The town ofjKarbala was in 18-4^^ and had then been for some twenty 
years^ a self-governing semi-alien republic, exempt, but for the payment 
of an uncertain tribute,! from the authority of the representatives of 
the Porte. Three-fourths of the inhabitants were Persians or of Persian 
extraction. The recent history of the place was not to its credit as 
a Turkish town. Two or three Governors appointed by the Pashas 
of Baghdad had been mui’dered at their post. In 1531, or earlier, 
an attempt was made by Dawud Pasha to enforce his authority over 
Karbala ; but it ended, after an eleven months^ siege of the town, in 
a mere promise by the inhabitants to pay annual revenue. ‘'Ali Riza Pasha, 
the immediate successor of Dawud Pasha, was denied entrance into Kar- 
bala, even as a pilgrim ; and, after obtaining a money payment and the 
acceiDtance as titular governor of his nominee Saiyid "W ahhab, a Karbalai 
of good family, he seems to have acquiesced in its virtual independence. 

In the interior of the town an extraordinary state of affairs prevailed. 
The government was really in the hands of some two or three thousand 
tYaramaz or good-for-nothings as they were called, recruited from 
among the criminals and broken men of all Turkish ^Iraq and Persia, who 
subsisted upon the other inhabitants and upon pilgrims. The Yaramaz, 
who always went armed, followed different self -constituted chiefs : much 
the most powerful of these in 1843 was Saiyid Ibrahim, Za frani, 
a Perso-Arab ; and next to him were Mirza Salih and Muhammad 
^ All Khan, whose partisans were mostly Persians. Among the Yaramaz 
themselves quarrels and bloodshed were rife ; the respectable public lived 
in terror of them j and no resident or pilgrim was safe from violence until 
he had placed himself under the protection of one of their factions, 
— a protection which, needless to say, was not extended to him gratui- 
tously. Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, de- 
scribed the situation as follows;: — ^ 

Th© power of government was in the hands of a constantly renewed* hand of 
malefactors, rained outlaws and dishoaest runaways fromjevery comer and tribe of the 
Pachalic j even the Turkish soldiers and lower employes flying from the fear of 
merited punishment, debtors from then creditors, public delinquents from the just 
severity of the law, were all welcomed, protected, employed in arms, and denied to all 
the reclamations of the Turks. 


^ This massacre is remembered at Karbala by Persians as the ** Gharatl ” or Plunder- 
ing/^ by Arabs as the «Daggah'^ or Stroke/" The Muhammadan year was 1258, aud the 
phrase Ghadir Dam (—pool of blood), of which the letters yield that numerical value, 
is also used to denote it. 

f Yaramaz is a Turkish word meaning it is worthless/" Though a verbal form it is 
used also as an adjective meaning evil (man), “ naughty "" (chUd), etc. 
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The Mujtahids or most eminent theological doctors of the Shi^ahs^ 
a class whose authority was at that day very great wherever they 
were founds were obliged at Karbala^ though it was one of the two 
principal seats of Shi^ah learning, to play a part subordinate to the 
Yaramaz in local politics. Of their number the two most distinguish- 
ed were ^Saiyid Kazim, Rashti, and Saiyid Ibrahim, Qazvini, between 
whom there was bitter opposition and jealousy. Bach of them enjoyed 
the support of a body of Yaramaz, the Hashti relying on Saiyid 
Ibrahim, Za^frani, and the Oazvini on Mirza Salih. The titular Governor, 
Saiyid Wahhab, trimmed as best he -could between his more distant 
master the Pasha and his nearer masters the Y aramaz, inclining to an 
alliance with Saiyid Ibrahirn, among the latter, against the Persian 
factions of Mirza Salih and Muhammad "’All Khan. 

Suehiwas the constitution of the Karbaline Alsatia when, in the summer 
of 184^, a new provincial ruler was appointed to Baghdad in the person 
of Najib- Pasha. - The new Pasha was of sterner stuff than his immediate 
predecessor ; and, about two months after he had assumed the Govern- 
ment, the failure of the people of Karbala to furnish him with supplies 
and their refusal to allow him to enter the town, even in the character of 
a i^ilgrim, if accompanied by more than four or five attendants, provoked 
him to insist on the reception by them of a Turkish military garrison 
within their walls. This was about the end of- October 1842. -Najib 
Pasha was at the time encamped at Musaiyib with Sa^duUah Pasha, the 
Army Commandant, who was engaged with his troops upon drainage 
works intended to- make more aecessiWe the watery fastnesses of the 
rebellious MaMto tribes, — =a fact which shows that Ottoman autho- 
rity was. in abeyance in the neighbouring districts as wejd as in the town 
of Karbala itself. Negotiations followed, and the Pasha was visited in 
his camp by a deputation consisting of the Mujtahid Saiyid Kazim, the 
titular Governor Saiyid Wahhab, the Zill-us-Sultan (a son of the late 
Shah of Persia, then living as a refugee at Karbala), and others. At 
their request the Pasha sent a Baghdadi named Haji ^Abdur Kahmto to 
Karbala to mediate between him and the rebels ; and the chiefs of the 
latter as well as the principal inhabitants, at first undertook in writing to 
admit 500 soldiers into the town ; but the agreement was tom up almost 
as soon as signed. Meanwhile the chiefs of the Yaramaz, who were the 
most strenuous advocates of resistance, as the Mujtahid Saiyid Kazim 
and the Zill-us-Sultto were of submission, made active preparations for 

* Uhis Saiyid Kazim was the founder of the Shaikhi sect, which still exists, ’ Muhammad 
^AU, the founder of Babi-ism studied under him at Karbala.^ His grandson^ Saiyid ^asiin, 
ilashti, liTOB at Harhala and owns much property there# . ^ w , . 
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defending the town. Guns were mounted on the walls^ and armed Arabs 
were brought in from the surrounding country. 

Seeing that the rebels were not inclined to submit and that they were 
only utilising the delay to strengthen their positioUj Najib Pasha obtained 
reinforcements from Baghdad and ordered the Army Commandant to 
advance to Karbala with one regiment of cavahy^ twenty guns, and three 
regiments of infantry. Sa'^dullah Pasha, with these troops and some 
friendly Arabs, arrived before the place on the 19th December 184-2. He 
pitched his camp on the south-east side of the town outside the date 
plantations by which it is surrounded, and was fired on from these, but did 
not reply. The Mujtahid Saiyid Kazlm and the Zill-us-Sultto then 
visited the Commandant in his camp and proposed that the families of the 
Yaramaz chiefs Saiyid Ibrahim and Mirza Salih should be delivered up 
to him as hostages ; that the Commandant should then withdraw^ to 
Musaiyib with the bulk of his force, leaving 500 men behind outside 
Karbala ; that this small force, on the arrival of the main body at Musa- 
iyih, should he admitted into Karbala, while the Yaramaz with their 
dependents were allowed to quit the town unmolested ; and that, w'hen the 
evacuation by the Y’^aramaz was complete, the troops at Musaiyib should 
be at liberty to return to Karbala. Sa'^dullah Pasha seems to have accepted 
these conditions and to have sent to ISTajih Pasha at Musaiyib informing 
him of what had been done, whereupon the people of Karbala ventured 
forth from the town and the imported Arabs proceeded to amuse themselves 
outside the walls in their usual fashion, with Hosah dances and firing of 
guns. On the next day it would seem, being the 21st or 22nd of December, 
the Zill-us- Sultan went to the Turkish camp with the family of Saiyid 
Ibrahim, ZaTrani, and with Mirza Salih in person. The party were well 
received by the 'Turkish Commandant; but presently Sulaiman Mirza, 
another Persian refugee prince, arrived from Musaiyib with the news that 
Jfajib Pasha refused to sanction the retirement of any pax’t of the Turkish 
force from before Karbala. Next morning the Commandant found that 
Mirza Salih had escaped to the town, that others of the required hostages 
were wanting, and that some of those delivered up to him w^ere not the 
persons that they had been represented to be. He accordingly sent 
Ibrahim" Agha, an artillery officer, to Karbala to find out what was going 
on there. Crowds of townsmen and Ai’abs poured out of the date 
gardens as this emissary passed, asking him for news, and followed him 
tO' the town gate". ■ "W^hile he was still at the gate an alarm was raised by 
watchers on the . town wall, and it was said that the Turkish -troops 
were advancing. In leality the Commandant was only improving the 
dispositions of his camp ; but the rebels rushed out in large number 
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and attacked him. Ibrahim Agha was hustled into the town^ where he 
found safety with the Mujtahid Saiyid Kazim. The engagement^ 
unpremeditated on both sides^ resulted in favour of the Arabs and towns- 
people. They captured the Turkish guns^ but without the limbers^ and 
carried some of them off in triumph, throwing the rest into a ditch from 
which the troops recovered them in the course of the following night. 
The fighting lasted till sunset, and there were a number of casualties on 
both sides. SaMullah Pasha in consequence of this affair behaved with 
great rudeness to the Zill-us-Sultan, who was still in his camp, and sent 
him and the hostages to Najib Pasha at Musaiyib, whence they were 
transferred to Baghdad. 

After this the attack and the defence of Karbala were regularly 
Organised j there was daily skirmishing in the date gardens, and both 
sides brought their artillery into action. The fire of the Turkish guns 
was high and did little damage to the town, being as yet intended, 
perhaps, only to intimidate and annoy. Negotiations were at no time 
suspended. On the 1st January 1843, the Persian Consul from Baghdad 
arrived at Musaiyib with the Mujtahid Saiyid Ibrahim, the rival of the 
Mujtahid Saiyid Kazim ; and Najib Pasha was persuaded by them to 
promise not only that the town should be spared, if it were surrendered, 
but that the Yaramaz even, should be allowed to leave it in safety by 
the gates on the side furthest from the Turkish camp. The rebels, 
however, emboldened by a false rumour that a Persian army was marching 
to their relief, made answer to these proposals that, at the most, they would 
let 200 men enter the town and a few more occupy one of the gates. 
This reply made Najib Pasha furious ; and, after a sojourn of four or five 
days only in the Pasha^s camp, the Persian Consul and the Qazvini 
Mujtahid returned to Baghdad. An unfortunate omission on the part of 
the former functionary was that he took no effectual measures to con- 
vince his nationals in the town of the firmness of Najib Pasha^s deter- 
mination to make himself master of Karbala ^ but so great was the 
confidence of the defenders in themselves at this time, and so strong their 
disbelief in the seriousness of the Turks^ intentions, that a message from 
the Persian Consul, if he had succeeded in sending one, would probably 
have been disregarded. 

The Army Commandant had now begun to advance towards the town^ 
movement which entailed on his men severe fighting in the date planta- 
tions as well as heavy labour in clearing an avenue of approach by cut- 
ting down palm , trees. Possession of the tomb of Ibn Hamzah was 
wrested. from the Yaramaz, not without ..difficulty,, and a battery of four 
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guns planted ^ there at about 350 yards from the town wall. Inside 
the towm anti-Sunni feeling ran high ; the Mullas proclaimed the war 
to he one of religion ; and gross abuse of the Sultan and his army 
was incessantly launched from the battlements at the besieging force. 
To meet a scarcity of shot and ball a brass railing was aken from the 
shrine of '’Abbas and melted down j and even holy men took their share, 
after the Turkish attack began in earnest, in repairing damage to the 
walls. 

Ill the end the critical position in which his own force found itself 
obliged the Turkish Commandant to resolve, after holding a council 
of war, upon sharp and decisive action. Half rations and exposure to 
cold and damp had dispirited his troops, and desertion was rife. On the 
11th January, the Turkish^ guns began to play upon a portion of the town 
wall about 60 yards from the Najaf Gate, and by the next day a practicable 
breach had been effected. An Arab named •’Alwto was then despatched 
to the town, under a flag of truce, to summon it to surrender. Terms of 
capitulation had been all but arranged 'with him when the Yaramaz chief 
Mirza Salih, drawing his sword and dashing his turban on the ground, 
cried out that it was too late to recede. The general opinion veered round 
to the Mirza^s side j the messenger returned to the Turkish camp ; and 
artillery fire was re-opened and continued until sunset, by which time the 
width of the breach was about 50 yards. 

Even yet. the -Karbala rebels did not realise their danger, and, when on 
the morning of the 13th J anuary before daylight the Turks reconnoitred the - 
breach, the guard on it were found partly absent and partly asleep round a 
fire at the foot of the wall. Before the storming party reached the 
spot, however, a certain number of defenders had collected there and day 
had dawned. The breach was carried with the loss of about 50 men, and 
the Najaf Gate was then thrown open from within to admit the Turkish 
main body. The troops when mustered inside were divided into three 
columns, one of which was ordered to advance through the middle of the 
town, while the other two were to follow the inner side of the town wall in 
opposite directions until they met, seizing the various gates as they passed 
them. One of these two columns, on arriving at the Khaimahgah Gate, 
found a crowd of Arabs, Yaramaz, and ordinary citizens of every sort 
collected there, unable to escape because the gate was shut. Some of the 
Arabs in the crowd fired ,- the soldiers replied, with fatal effect ; and 
a stampede followed in which numbers of men, women, and children 
were knocked down and trodden to death. The crowd then retreated^ 

* The damage done to the date plantations by artillery fire was still conspicuous in 
1849* See Loftus’s Travels^ page 66* 
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followed by the troops^ to the Hor Gate. As they reached it^ the other wall 
column came up from the opposite direction ; shooting between the Arabs 
and the soldiers began again ; and, the Hor Gate being open to the extent 
of nine feet only, a foantic crush ensued in which women and children 
suffered terribly. At length the crowd broke up. Most of the people 
fled for refuge to the shrines or to the houses of distinguished citizens ; 
but some threw themselves over the town walls- In the meantime 
the column advancing through the middle of the town had arrived, in 
following up some Arabs^ at the shrine of Abbas. The gate of the 
shrine was closed, and, as the troops halted before it, a fire was opened 
on them from a neighbouring house killing several ; they forced the gate 
and were again fired at by Arabs and Yaramaz inside, and from the 
minarets. Exasperated beyond endurance the soldiers then fell without 
discrimination of sex or age, of combatant or non-combatant, upon a 
dense crowd of refugees which filled the courtyard. They pursued their 
victims even to the innermost part of the sanctuary, where a few 
were murdered clinging to the silver railings of the tomb of ^Abbas, 
and two — it was said — upon the actual tomb itself, so that its draperies 
were soaked with their blood. From this moment onwards discipline was 
at an end j the oflScers, unable to control their men, repaired to the Com- 
mandant ; and the soldiers scattered themselves through the town, enter- 
ing and robbing private 'houses and their occupants^ often in the most 
inhuman manner, and slaying such few persons as were still abroad in 
the streets.. The wife of a refugee Eersian prince was wounded severely, 
and another member of the Persian royal family slightly ; but the 
victims mostly belonged to the poorer classes. At length the Command- 
ant, mounting his horse, proceeded to the shrine of Husain. Here he was 
just in time to prevent a repetition of the horrors that had taken place at 
the shrine of "" Abbas > and he emphasised his order to desist from 
slaughter by killing two or three soldiers with his own hand. An effort 
was also made to collect, for restoration to the owners, some of the booty 
that the . soldiers had taken ; but it was ineffectual.- It was not until 
nearly sunset that disorder ceased and that the troops, worn out with 
fatigue . and satiated with plunder, became obedient to their ofiicers. 
and returned. to camp^'^'^ The subsequent conduct of the Turkish military 
authorities was . very unbecoming, allowing the troops to turn the Court- 
of _ the ^.Mosque into a barrack- yard j horses and mules were picketed in 
various^ parts, the soldiers playing native music and -singing loose songs 
to the horrojr o£the Sheeahs/^ 


* ^ .e., of the shrine of ’ Abhas. 
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The general result of the operations was that the town of Karbala 
was brought thoroughly under Turkish control. The Yaramaz chiefs 
Mirza Salih and Muhammad ^Ali Khan were capture d^ and the 
Yaramaz leader Saiyid Ibrahim^ ZaTrani, gave himself up^ as did also 
the titular G-overnor Saiyid Wahhab : all of these were pardoned.^ A few 
days after the capture of the place Najib Pasha vras able to enter Karbala, 
where, in true Turkish fashion, he took from the inhabitants a sealed 
declaration to the effect that the^lossof life had been trifling, P"rom 
Karbala he moved on to Najaf, another religious, recalcitrant, and 
largely Persian town ; but there, naturally, no resistance was offered to 
him and his authority was established without any soi-t of difficulty. 

Very exaggerated reports of the Karbala affair were current at tirst. 
It seems even to have been stated that 30,000 persons, most of them 
Persians, had perished, and that the -whole town had been sacked and 
destroyed. In parts of Persia the population were excited to frenzy by 
these and similar rumours ; and a inipture of Turko-Persian frontier negotia- 
tions then going on at Erzeroum, or even a war between Turkey and 
Persia, appeared not impossible. In these circumstances the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople deputed Lieutenant-Colonel P. Parrant, 
attached to the British Mission in Persia, whose services had been placed 
at his disposal by the British Minister at Tehran and whom it had pre- 
viously been intended to employ at Erzeroum, to investigate the facts upon 
the spot. Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, Had 
taken the extraordinary step of writing to congratulate the Pasha on the 
success of his operations against Karbala and had omitted to inform the 
Ambassador of his having done so. Apparently for this reason Sir Strat- 
ford Canning considered the . appointment of a Special Commissioner 
necessary j and he directed Colonel Parrant ^^to remain at Baghdad 
during the progress of the negotiations at Erzeroum and to retain in his 
own hands the management of affairs relating to the frontier disputes 
between the Governments of Persia and Turkey.^^ The Russian Envoy 
at Constantinople, M. de Bouteneff, officially requested that Colonel 
Parrant should act on his behalf also ; and that officer consequently repre- 
sented, in his proceedings, the Russian as well as the British Government* 
The Porte consented, somewhat reluctantly, to send an Ottoman Commis- 
sioner to hold ^an enquiry on. the spot_j and their choice, which in the 
opinion of the British Ambassador could hardly have been more judicious, 
fell on tNamiq Pasha. ..... 

* Som6 of them were pardoned at the intercession of Colonel Warrant, the British 

Special Commissioner* mentioned in the next paragraph*. - . 

t Probably tie Namiq Pasha mentioned by Layard in hiB JEarl^ Adventures^ 
vol. II, pages 38 d* - - . 
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Colonel Farranf’s report^ from which most of the detailed information 
given above is taken^ was signed at Baghdad on the 15th May 1843. He 
believed that not more than 5,000 persons had been killed, of whom about 
3,000 met their death inside the town, and that many of these last were 
Arabs. He seems to have had doubts whether even the reduced figures 
which he mentioned might not themselves be exaggerated, for he remark- 
ed that it was difficult to find a Persian in Karbala who could say that a 
relation or friend of his, or even a person whom he knew by sight, had 
been killed — yet the proportion of Persians among the slain was undoubt- 
edly considerable. Thousands of Persians had fortunately escaped from 
danger by leaving the town before, i>erhaps even during, the operations 
against it ; but the poor were unable to remove, and eventually carriage 
became unprocurable even by the rich. No British subjects lost their 
lives in the affair ; but three Lucknowis from Oudh, then an independent 
Indian Kingdom, were killed at the shrine of ^ Abbas. Some twenty or 
thirty natives of the Panjab and Kashmir’, at that time not British pos- 
sessions, were missing, and their fate remained unascertained. The 
deaths of Russian subjects, said to be numerous, could not be verified 
except in one single case. 

Dr. Ross, the British Agency Surgeon at Baghdad, visited Karbala 
soon after the massacre, but unofficially, to attend to the injuries of some 
Persians with whom he was privately acquainted. 

The Turkish Commissioner, Namiq Pasha, estimated the casualties on 
the rebel and popular side at only 150 Persians and rather more than 200 
others. The total losses of the Turks were about 400 killed and 200 
wounded, from which it is evident that they must have met with strong 
resistance. Colonel Farrant was surprised to find the town and its 
shrines very little damaged, land he discredited the assertion that whole- 
sale violation of women had taken place. The losses of property belong- 
ing to the shrines were iinsignificant, and the large claims raised by 
private individuals could not be ■verified. 

In Colonel Farrant^ s opinion, it would seem, Najib Pasha could hardly 
be held accountable for the disaster. Prom the first he had made no 
secret of his determination to reduce the place ; on the 18th IN'ovem- 
ber 1842 he had informed the Persian Consul and the British and 
French Consuls-General at Baghdad in writing of his intentions j he had 
prevented some Persian pilgrims fi'om proceeding to the threatened town j 
he had negotiated constantly with the rebels so long as there was any 
prospect of a peaceful^settlement ; he had continued the negotiations even 
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after a successful sortie by tbe garrison ; and^ finally^ lie was not perso- 
nally present at tbe spot. The conduct of Sa^dullah Pasha^ the Turkish 
Army Commandant^ was more open to criticism. Before the assault he 
proclaimed that 100 jiiastres should be given for every Yaramaz head^ — a 
thoughtless order which led to the cruel decapitation by soldiers of a 
number of innocent persons ; and he did not^ apparently^ stir from a posi- 
tion that he had taken up on the wall near the Najaf Gate until about 
two hours after the slaughter had begun. But the catastrophe was really 
due to the obstinacy and dissensions of the Yaramaz chiefs and of the 
general population^ which prevented the surrender of the town^ and to 
the inability to control their men after they had entered the town of the 
Turkish oflScers^, one of whom_, Tahir Bey_, the leader of the storming 
party, seems^ actually to have told those under his command that once 
inside the breach they might do as they pleased. It is also possible that, 
if the Persian Consul from Baghdad had shown more energy, by going 
to Karbala himself and persuading Persian subjects to leave, there might 
have been less loss of life. The absence of any public communication 
from him and his return from Musaiyib to Baghdad seem to have imbued 
many Persians of Karhala with a false sense of security. 

The final opinion of the British Ambassador at Constantinople on the 
Karhala afiair, expressed by him in September 1843 after receiving 
Colonel Farrant^s report, was as follows : Although the inhuman 

outrages perpetrated by the Turkish troops at the time of the assault are 
confirmed as to the leading points, (yet) the number of the slaughtered, 
the extent of the mischief, particularly as to the lives and properties of 
Persians, the conduct of Negib Pasha, and the degree of provocation 
^^are now presented in a light which varies considerably from our first 
impressions. The proceedings of the Pasha in particular appear to 
have been far less culpable than the reports of the Persian Agent and 
the French Consul had induced us to believe."'^ His Russian colleague 
concurred in Sir Stratford Canning^s view ; and the terms of settlement 
subsequently arranged by the two Ambassadors at Constantinople, acting 
under instructions in the interests of the Persian Government, were 
these : 

1 . That the Porte should address a letter to the Prime Minister of Persia and 
communicate a copy of it to the representatives of the mediating powers ; 

2. That a suitable sum of money should be applied by His Highness tbe Sultan to 
the relief of the sufferers at Kerhela ; 

3. That the Porte should expressly declare its disapproval of the late expedition 
against Kerbela, its regret at tbe oecuiTence as unauthorised and unreasonable, and, 
more especially, its sorrow for the effusion of blood which ensued 5 
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4. That Negib Pasha should be ordered to repair the shrines at Kerbela, to 
administer his province with equity, to protect the Persian subjects there, and particularly 
the pilgrims from Persia, and, finally, to undertake nothing that can bring upon him 
the displeasure of the Sultan ; 

5. That Negih Pasha should be threatened with dismissal in case of any future 
misconduct; and 

6. That all these points should be announced to the two Ambassadors in writing by 
means of an Instruction addressed by Rifaat Pasha to the Dragoman of the Porte and 
deposited in copy with the Ambassadors. 

The removal of Najib Pasha fi’om office, which had been demanded 
by Persia, was not required. 

We have dwelt at somewhat disproportionate length upon the Kar- 
bala affair because it illustrates so well tendencies and feelings which exist 
even now, though much attenuated, in Turkish ^Iraq. 

We may note, before turning to tribal and miscellaneous questions, 
that in 1847 Najib Pasha extended the principle of the universal currency 
of the Sultanas writ to the quarter, then turbulent, in Baghdad city which 
takes its name from the tomb of Shaikh ^Abdul Cladir, Gilaui, and even 
to the shrine itself. It had been proverbial, before this, that every 
seditious riot in Baghdad had its origin in the Shaikh quarter, if not in 
the very precincts of the shrine. The transactions on which the Pasha 
founded his action seem to have been connected in some way with taxa- 
tion, and they included a demonstration at tbePasha^s country house by a 
crowd of 1,500 persons who presented him with an offensive memorial and 
threatened to resist his measures. On the return from Kurdistan of a 
military expedition, the despatch of which had evidently depleted the 
Baghdad garrison, guards were mounted on the shrine, and two of the 
principal officials connected with it were arrested — one of them in the 
sanctuary itself — and deported to Basrah. 

At the end of 1843 Persian intrigues among the Bani Lam, of which 
there had been complaints, were suspended ; and a Turkish official with 
a small military escort was engaged in recovering taxes from the tribe. 
One expedition was in the field against the Northern Shammar, another 
had been despatched against the Khaza^il in their lagoons on the Euphra- 
tes. In 1844 an island fortress of the Khaza^il was taken and a Turkish 
garrison installed in it ; but the ^Anizah to the west of the Euphrates, 
who had been showing themselves refractory, were considered to be 
beyond the reach of a Turkish expedition. 

In carrying out his^ policy of internal administration, the main princi- 
ple of which was to suppress every kindj of influence that competed 
>vith the authority of the Ottoman (Jovernment, Najib Pasha seems, 
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after the reduction of Karbala^ to have devoted his attention chiefly to 
the Pashaliq of Sulaimaniyah in the norths where the Kurdish family of 
the Babanzadahs still held sway ; but with his proceedings in that 
quarter we are not concerned. Affairs in Kurdistan appear to have 
engaged his personal attention in 184^5, in which year, on his return with 
a military force from Kurdistto to Baghdad by the banks of the Tigris, 
the ^Obaid tribe, apprehending an attack upon themselves, came down in 
large numbers into the neighbourhood of Kadhimain, took up a position 
there, and interrupted the communications of Baghdad with Musal and 
Aleppo. At the same time Arab tribes from the Euphrates side, including 
the ^Anizah, began to close in upon Baghdad fi’om the west and south. 
How the danger passed, which it seems to have done harmlessly, is not 
apparent ; but in May of the following year the 'Anizah were again in 
insurrection and busy intercepting caravans, while the Northern Shammar 
blocked the upper Tigris and the route to Musal. The ^Afaj near Diwa- 
niyah were in revolt, and the chief of the Muntafik continued to postpone 
compliance with an invitation to visit Baghdad which had been sent him. 
The forts of the ^Afaj were reduced, but the situation continued disturbed. 

The dissatisfaction among the Arabs was due to efforts on the part 
of Najib Pasha to more than double the revenues of the province, — a pro- 
cess which necessitated very rigorous collection of the poll tax. Incidental 
consequences were that the tribes generally, among whom the Zubaid, 
Dilaim, K hazard and Muntafik had lately shown a tendency to ex- 
change the nomadic for a settled life, now seemed inclined to abandon such 
cultivation as they possessed for brigandage, and that agricxxltural labour 
had become difficult to procure. 

Cholera prevailed at Baghdad in 1840 and 1847. In the second of 
these years the disease was less virulent, hut the Pasha and the Prench 
Consul-General left the town, and the British Political Agent went into 
camp at Qararah. Business was partly suspended. 

The following melancholy account of Najib Pasha^s administration 
was penned at the end of 1848 by Major Rawlinson, the British Politi- 
cal Agent at Baghdad, who had in the beginning formed a favourable 
estimate of His Excellency's policy and character : 

Undoubtedly however of aU the offences of which Kajib Pasha is justly chargeable, 
the gravest, inasmuch as they compromise the character of the Sultan’s Government, 
alienate the affections of His Majesty’s subjects and threaten to convert into a desert 
one of the finest provinces of the Empire, are the intolerable rigor of his financial 
administration, and the reckless greediness and venafity with which His Excellency’s 
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officers throughout the Pashalic pursue the one sole object of raising money, I have 
in vain endeavoured to obtain materials for drawing up a return of what may be 
considered unjust and oppressive taxes. Such a task indeed is quite impracticable, 
for the rates and amounts are daily fluctuating according as the Collectors discover a 
more lucrative machinery of taxation, and any return moreover, however authentic 
and elaborate, would convey but a very imperfect idea of the real pressure upon the 
labouring classes and the consumers, as the realisation of every item of revenue is 
in the hands of contractors, who are permitted to put in practice all conceivable means 
of extortion, even to the infliction of personal torture, provided they fulfil their pecu- 
niary obligations to the Government. The trade in corn since the last harvest has 
been a monopoly in the hands of the Government and the price to the consumer 
accordingly has been more than double that which was warranted by the abundant 
resources of the country. On animal food and fruit and vegetables, the duties under 
a variety of denominations amount to an average of about 50 per cent, ad valorem^ 
and dates>lwhich to the Arab population constitute the real necessary of life, are 
hardly less extravagantly taxed. All the internal trades to which the wants of the 
community give extension or importance, are reserved as monopolies, and farmed out 
to. the highest bidder, among those monopolies I may instance the manufacture of 
soap, of spirits and of leather, the dyeing and painting of cloths, the cleaning of 
cotton, the storing and weighing of rice and grain, porterage, brokerage, etc. The transit 
duties also are enormous on hides, wool, sheep skins, gall nuts, etc., the charges amount 
sometimes to 30 per cent, ad valorem before the goods reach the gates of Baghdad, 
and a further duty of 12 per cent, is levied on entrance into the town. New taxes 
too are being constantly added. Stamps are requii’ed for all public papers, whether 
bonds, acquaintances, agreements or even petitions. The passpoii: fees press heavily 
on the poorer classes and the exorbitant charges on conveyance of property, on the 
realisation of money, on the mere passing of contracts, deter the rich from making any 
use of their capital. According to the data which I have collected from various 
quarters and which furnish at any rate the means of approximately estimating the 
result of Nejib Pasha’s financial operations during the last year, I find that His 
Excellency, who was granted a farm of the Baghdad Pashalic at the assumed gross 
annual valuation of 60,000 purses (300,000£), has raised by ostensible means alone, 
above 120,000 purses (600,000 £) ; and at the most moderate calculation for his extra- 
ordinary profits, those I mean which have accrued from his grain monopoly, from his 
Kaziehs on the Arabs, from confiscations, fines, presents, and above all from direct 
bribes, I should be disposed to assess the entire proceeds of his Government at not 
less than one million sterling, and when Tour Excellency considers that during the 
interval in question no single fresh source of legitimate revenue has been opened, that 
there has been no territorial acquisition ; no barren lands reclaimed from the desert j 
no increased trade, or improved cultivation ; no discovery of metallic treasure ; no 
invention in manufactures or extension of produce ; hut that on the contrary every 
branch of agriculture, commerce, enterprise and industry has very essentially declined, 
you will understand that this immense sum, so entirely disproportioned to the present 
capabilities of the province, could not have been raised without entailing a terrible 
amount of individual suffering, and without calling forth a general execration of the 
ruling power which sa?xctions, if it does not encourage, such grinding tyranny. 
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A few months later the BrJtlsli Political Agent had to report that the 
great Bani Lam tribe had risen in rebellion in consequence of the Pasha^s 
having farmed the collection of the taxes for which they were liable to the 
Shaikh of the Muntafik, their hereditary foe ; that they had ravaged the 
districts of Mandali^ Jasan and Badrah and approached within 30 miles of 
Bagdad ; and that the Pasha seemed disposed to cancel the ai’rangement 
he had made with the Mnntafik Chief, — a step by which the latter would 
probably be alienated, in his turn, vnth dangerous results. The ^Northern 
Shammar, too, among whose chiefs Najib Pasha had cultivated dissension, 
succeeded for once in combining and in forming a coalition that seemed 
capable of sweeping the whole country down to the gates of Baghdad. 
Nightly robberies and other atrocities disgraced the streets of the city 
itself ; these were believed to be the work of gangs of armed Arabs sent in 
from outside to distract the attention of the Government. Major Bawlinson 
observed that some allowance must always be made for natural turbu- 
lence of the Kurds and Arabs, but that in the present case the disorders 
were undoubtedly due to the character of the fiscal administration. 

At length, in the summer of 1849, a very serious crisis arose upon the 
Shatt-al-Hindiyah in consequence of the extortionate demands made upon 
the cultivating Arabs there by the Pasha, The lands irrigated by the 
Hindiyah and other canals from the right bank of the Euphrates were 
legally assessed at an amount equivalent to £17,800 sterling ; but Shaikh 
Wadi, the Chief of the Zubaid, an outsider to whom the Pasha had given 
them in farm, raised from them in one year no less a sum than £105,000. 
The tribes of the district, which were in general law-abiding, then rose, 
expelled the farmer and his myrmidons, and plundered the public granaries 
and store-houses in which their contributions in kind had been deposited 
after collection. Najib Pasha called upon ''Abdi Pasha, the Army Com- 
mandant, to put down the insurrection and reinstate Shaikh Wadi by 
force of arms ; but that ofilcer, convinced that the tribesmen had a just 
grievance, declined to do more than despatch a column, with specific instruc- 
tions for the restoration of order only. A furious altercation between the 
Pasha and the Commandant followed, and eventually it was arranged to 
send a joint civil and military Commission to the spot to investigate the 
causes of the outbreak. The Commissioners did not agree ; each supported 
the view of his own superior ; and the feud between the civil and military 
heads of the administration became a public scandal. 

Safnk, the chief of the Northern Shammar, after assassinating his principal rival in 
the tiihe, Nijris, was himself treacherously made away with in 1847 by an emissary of 
the Wall of Baghdad. See bayard’s Nineveh and its Eematns, pages 61-78, for an 
account of Safuk and his affahs in 1846. 
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SimTiltaneous At this juncture the Northern Shammar tribe again broke out and 
the Northern the whole district lying between Samarra, Tikrit and Kirkuk. 

Shammar, Fresh complications arose with the Bani Lam^ also^ after the failure of 

and Shammar an attempt to induce their chief, Shaikh Madhkur, to trust himself in 
the hands of the Turks. The Turkish officer sent to invite him was one 
by whose instrumentality Najib Pasha had recently procured the murder 
of Safuk, the great chief of the Northern Shammar, while on safe con- 
duct j and the wily greybeard of the Bani Lam evidently did not regard 
the fact as a propitious omen. The attitude of the Bani Lam shortly 
became a serious menace to all shipping on the Tigris : so much so that 
some Baghdad merchants trading with Basrah sent orders that a fleet of 
boats which was bringing merchandise for them up the river should 
wait at ^Azair. The Shammar Toqah too, a tribe settled on the left 
bank of the Tigris a short way below Baghdad, embarked on hostilities 
against the Government. 

End of the It was now ascertained that the Shaikh of the distant but very 

Sb^llmn^ powerful Muntafik tribe was implicated in the Hindiyah revolt, and that 

June 1849, the rebels had been aided by armed contingents of the Dilaim, Dhafir, 
'Afaj, and Khazafll tribes, which w^'ere in sympathy with them. The 
Army Commandant presently became alarmed at the extent of the financial 
responsibilities which the Porte, according to Najib Pasha, would con- 
sider him to have assumed. His fears led ^Abdi Pasha to proceed in 
person to the Hindiyah districts, where he issued a manifesto of a nature 
to appease the tribes and held meetings wdth the chiefs of the Hindiyah 
Arabs, of the ^Afaj, and of the Khaza^il. All of the Shaikhs professed 
their loyalty to the Sultan, and eventually the Commandant obtained 
from the Hindiyah chiefs a written agreement in which they bound them- 
selves to pay the full legal assessment of their districts and £10,000 in 
addition. "^Abdi P5sha^s settlement was however repudiated by Najib 
Pasha, wha had meanwhile been busily engaged in falsifying his accounts 
so as to prove that his public expenditure equalled his receipts ; an 
attempt at reconciling the two officials made by Dervish Pasha, an Ottoman 
Commissioner fordihe delimitation of the Turko- Persian frontier, ended 
in failure and in the accession of the mediator to the party of the Army 
Commandant ; and not long afterwards, probably in consequence of the 
representations of Major Kawlinson as well as of his own flagrant 
misconduct, Najib Pasha was removed from Baghdad. 


Danger at 
Karbala, 
Jane 1849. 


The Turkish military garrison at Karbala had got somewhat out of 
hand during the continuance of the Hindiyah. rebellion ; outrages were 
committed by them upon the people of the town ; and citizens and soldiers 
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began to eye one another with mutual suspicion, both fearing violence* To 
complaints made by Persians of insults offered to their religion at Karbala 
Najib Pasha actually replied that he had no control over the army and 
that the Persians must look to their own defence. This mischievous 
speech, made by the Pasha during the height of his controversy with 
the Commandant, was undoubtedly intended by him to embarrass his 
opponent ; and he followed it up by recalling the civil governor of Karbala 
to Baghdad, — an extreme measure which he justified by saying that he 
could not be responsible for the administration of places where he had no 
longer the means, in the shape of an obedient army, of enforcing his 
orders. The British Political Agent at Baghdad, concerned because of the 
disastrous effect which another Karbala incident might have on Turko- 
Persian relations, caused the recklessness and impropriety of his conduct 
to be pointed out to Najib Pasha; but the Pasha, determined as it 
appeared to ruin either the Commandant or himself, could not be brought 
to reconsider his orders. '’Abdi Pasha, however, sent a trustworthy officer 
of his own to Karbala to supply the place of governor, and the public 
peace there was not disturbed. 

The unrest in Hindiyah subsided after ^Abdi Pasha'^s settlement ; but 
the indirect effects of the rebellion continued to show themselves for a 
time in other parts of the country. The ^Afaj soon afterwards attacked a 
fort held in the name of Shaikh Wadi of the Zubaid and put the whole 
garrison to the sword ; Shaikh Madhkur of the Bani Lam closed the Tigris 
stopping all communication between Baghdad and Basrah ; and the ''Obaid 
to the north, and the Shammar Toqah to the south of Baghdad harried 
the districts within their reach. 

The character of Najib Pasha, which has already appeared to some extent 
from his actions as recorded above, was thus summed up in 1848 by the 
British Political Agent at Baghdad ; 

He possesses, or at any rate has' possessed, a very remarkable natirral energy, and 
his inflexible spirit, although too often degenerating into obstinacy, bas on more 
occasions than one dissipated dangers that would have been fatal, if encountered with 
a less degree of firmness and serenity. That thorough knowledge also must be con- 
ceded to him, of the craft of Eastern Government, which can be alone acquired by 
fifty years’ experience of public life. Herein however are, I think, comprised his full 
catalogue of virtues, and unfortunately there is a terrible amount of evil in the* frail- 
ties, prejudices and passions which make up the residuum of his personal character. 
Proud, superstitious and corrupt, he is alone accessible to the influence of flattery, of - 
saintly hypocrisy, or of bribes. His bigotry increases with his years and his rapacity 
with his wealth. H ating equally Christians and Sheeahs, whom he classes together 
as infideb and strangers, his conduct to the two communities at Baghdad is merely in 
so far distinguished as the relative weight of the Persian and .European Government^ 
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may be supposed to admit a greater or less latitude for the indulgence of his rancor. 
The Christians, to whom in public he invariably attaches the opprobrious epithet of 
Giour,” have chiefly to complain of an indifference to their wrongs, of a disposition 
to enforce against thena civil disabilities which in other parts of the Empire have 
either fallen into disuse or have been formally annulled, of systematised endeavours to 
confirm, if not to aggravate, their social depression. 

It is interesting to compare* this opinion^ the fruit of experience, with 
that which Major Rawlinson had enunciated five years earlier : 

In his internal administration Nejih Pasha evinces the same energy and firmness 
which have ever been his distinguishing characteristic. The repression of robbery and 
disorder, the establishment of the authority of the Porte over the tribes subordinate to 
the Pashalic, the severe, hut not extortionate, exaction of the dues of Government, and 
the introduction of system and arrangement into the various branches of administra” 
tion appear to be the chief objects of his care, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that, if these objects are carried out with the same vigour and constancy that have 
marked their first adoption, the increased prosperity of the province must he a neces- 
sary consequence. 

Najih Pasha, though he left debts at Baghdad unpaid, did not fail to 
cany a large sum of money away with him on quitting the province. 

He was followed in office by two incompetent successors, the earlier of 
them being ^Abdi Pasha, the former Army Commandant, to whom a liberal 
salary was allotted by the Porte in order to place him above the necessity 
of committing extortion. ■’Abdi Pasha, as a civil governor, disappointed 
such expectations as might have been founded on his successful handling 
of the Hindiyah rebellion ; he resigned himself absolutely to the guidance 
of Mulla ^Ali, a favourite eunuch and buffoon; and the state of the 
country went from bad to worse. The post of Kifl, not far from Hillah, 
was captured by Arabs and the whole Turkish garrison of about 60 men 
put to the sword. Baghdad itself was virtually besieged by the tribes, 
and travellers could hardly venture to leave it in any direction on account 
of the Bedouins, whose camps beset it to the very walls. ■’Abdi Pasha^s 
main idea was to reduce to obedience the so-called Ma^’dan tribes of the 
western marshes, including the ^Afaj whose yearly assessment of £900 
he was anxious to double. For this purpose he endeavoured, with a force 
of ^,000 men, not counting irregulars, to close the head of the Shatt-al- 
Hindiyah, down which nearly one-half of the water of the Euphrates 
was now pouring; but the current washed away his dam nearly as 
fast as it was constructed. He succeeded in completing it, however, 


* It is an almost invariable rule at Baghdad that each new Pasha or W&Ii makes a 
favourable impression on the British representative at first arrival, and that this 
impression is gradually replaced, as the Turkish officiars character reveals itself, by a 
depreciatory and eyen hostile estimate on the part of the Resident. 
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and was able to arrest and imprison Wadi Bey, Najib Pasba^s favourite 
Shaikh and revenue farmer ; but his officers were treated with contempt 
by Fahad, the Shaikh of the Muntafib, who had lately succeeded 
to the headship of that tribe on the death of his brother Bandar. The 
Pasha next established himself at Diwamyah with 3,000‘ men and 
began to re-organise the tribal arrangements and to recover arrears of taxes ; 
but presently the Hindiyah dam gave way again, and with it disappeared 
such remnants of prestige as he still possessed. These events occurred 
dui’ing the winter of 1849-50. 

Early in 1850, the regular forces of the province having mostly been 
sent against a rebel Kurdish chief, the Shammar north of Baghdad were 
called in by ^Abdi Pasha to supply their place. This tribe were not 
infrequently made use of by the Turkish authorities to chastise smaller 
Arab tribes, a task which they were accustomed to perforin with hearty 
good-will, but without much discrimination between the friends and the 
foes of the Government. On the present occasion the Shammar seem to 
have raided the banks of the Tigris so energetically that the country down 
to Kut-al-Amarah was turned into a desert, road and river became equally 
unsafe, and trade was interrupted. Safuk, ^Shaikh of the Shammar, pro- 
minent in the events of 1883, had been treacherously murdered by an 
agent of Najib Pasha, as already mentioned, and the chief of the tribe in 
1850 Was his son Farhan.t 

In 1850, Shaikh Fahad having somehow disappeared, the headship of 
the Muntafik tribe was disputed between Faris-bin-^Ajil and his cousin 
Mansur-bin-Rashld,' with dire results to trade and the country at large. 
The Turks officially recognised Mansur as chief; but hardly had they 
done so when his rival attacked him, driving him out and obliging him 
to seek refuge in the Ka^ab country. The Turkish authorities then 
accepted Faris. 

In 185^, the Baghdad Pashaliq, after nine years of continuous mis- 
government, was reduced almost to a wilderness. A new ruler had arrived 
in the person of Namiq Pasha J; hut his headstrong violence and his 


^ Safuk was in friendly relations with the British Political Agency ; and in 1841 
he recovered at the request of Dr. Ross, the Agency Surgeon, some articles of which 
the traveller Mr. (afterwards Sir A. H.) Layard had been robbed on a journey. 

t On Farhan, by 1855, the Turks had conferred a monthly subsidy ; but it was not 
large enough, as that Shaikh himself once remarked, to meet his expenditure on cofEee 
for guests, and he always treated it as of no account. 

X This may have been the NSmiq Pasha who was deputed from Constantinople in 
1843 to report on the Karbala massacre. There is reason to think that that once 
promising official became in his later days a thorough-going reactionary. 
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obstinacy ^ in striving with insufficient means to establish absolute power 
were as fatal to the peace of the country as the incompetence of his 
immediate predecessors. To quote the words of Major Kawlins on the 
British Political Agents in 1852 : . ^ 

Namiq Pasha inaugurated his goverument by acts of severity which were totally 
uncalled for, he then goaded the tribal chiefs one by one into a hostile confederation 
against the Government; and* he has since, by exhibiting sometimes military weakness, 
by countenancing at other times measures of perfidy and scenes of cruelty, which it 
would be shocking to relate, and by maintaining throughout a violence of language 
and haughtiness of demeanour which to the Bedoains of the desert are of all things the 
most insupportable, so completely excited and exasperated the Arab population of the 
province that it: would require perhaps a force of 50,000 -men to put down opposition 
and restore general tranquillity. 

If Namiq Pasha had exhibited but ordinary prudence, when on a recent occasion 
as reported in my last despatch disanion broke out in the ranks of the insurgents, there 
would have been a fair change of an honourable termination of his difficulties. 
Several indeed of the most influential of the Arab chiefs withdrew from the field and 
sent into Baghdad for terms, and if these parties had been conciliated-, the submission 
of the others would- in all probability have followed. To one and all, however, the 
same imperious answer was returned, that it was beneath the dignity of the Sultan's 
representative to treat with rebels ; they were required to surrender unconditionally 
to appear in person at Baghdad and to sue for pardon ; their cases would be then con- 
sidered. This of course was considered by the chiefs as equivalent to condemning them 
to imprisonment or transportation, and, accordingly, as their power was in reality 
undiminished, they laid aside their differences and met once more to resist the common 
enemy. Since then matters have been daily giiowing worse. The outlying detachments 
of the Turkish troops haA^e been cut up or driven in, the larger bodies of troops are 
beleaguered in their camps. Caravans haA’'e been plundered almost within sight of the 
walls of Baghdad, and as large bodies of horsed ten or twelve thousand strong, are now 
moving up from various quarters, there is an imminent prospect* o£ the city being 
invested in bo far at least as such an operation can be carried- out by mere parties of 
irregular cavalry. 

Rebellion of A little later Wadi Bejr, the great Shaikh of the Zuhaid to whom 
tesSw!^^" Najib Pasha had granted the farm of the Hindlyah district and whom 

July 1852. ^Abdi Pasha had cast into prison, finding Namiq Pasha inexorable in 

certain .demands which- he had made upon him^. declared war on the 
Pasha and established himself at Musaiyib on the Euphrates, an* import- 
ant strategic point commanding the routes from Baghdad to Karbala, 
iNajaf^ Hillah/and Diwaniyah. His_ horsemen and those of .the Dilaini 
and ’’Anizahj who also had differences with the Government, were soon 
scouring the country up to the gates of Baghdad, driving off camels, 
^^plundermg caravans^ blearing out and burning the villages ia. the 
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suburbs^ and committing every species of havoc and disorder/^ Simul- 
taneously a mixed force of Khaza^il^ MaMan and ^Anizah Arabs were 
beleaguering tbe Turkish garrison of Dmaniyah and cutting off its 
supplies. As in the time of Najib Pasha^ the Turkish troops had begun 
to murmur at the privations and fatigue imposed on them by an appa- 
rently insensate policy ; and Shakir Pasha_, the Army Commandant, had 
been suspended by Namiq Pasha for too freely expressing his opinion of 
the inadequacy of the military resources of the province to the coercion 
of all the Arab tribes at one and the same time. In these circum- 
stances, hampered also by a revolt at Najaf which we shall presently 
describe, Namiq Pasha condescended to negotiate, though not in the 
first instance with the arch-rebel Wadi Bey; but the final settlement 
between him and the Euphrates tribes is not recorded. 

There were at this epoch, as at the present day, two Arab factions in Pirst revolt 
Najaf known as the^humurd and the Zugurd. In general they occupied 
the town jointly, but a few years before 1852 the Shumui*d altogether 
expelled the Zugurd ; and in 1852, under a local Arab chief of some 
notoriety who had been badly treated by Namiq Pasha, the Shumurd 
seem to have set the Government of Baghdad itself at defiance. If the 
Pasha had deigned to make use of the Zugurd against the Shumurd, Najaf 
would probably have been recovered without diflBculty ; but he despised 
the assistance of such allies and instead caused Turkish troops from 
Hillah, Diwaniyah and Dagharah to be concentrated before Najaf under 
an officer named Salim Pasha. The task confronting this commander is 
thus described in a British despatch of the day : 

They (i.e., the Shumurd) look with contempt upon the Turkish troops and are well 
aware that, while Wadi Bey and the Anizeh hold the open country, no military im- 
pression can be made on their position. It' appears indeed that the plan of defence 
adopted systematically by this tribe is one which woidd try the metal of the best 
soldiers in the world. They place no reliance on the walls of the town, hut intrench 
themselves within the strongest and most populous quarter, throwing up barricades 
across all the streets, connecting the houses by mines and galleries, loopholing the 
walls, and occupying every commanding point with their matchlock men, who are 
admirably armed and are the most expert marksmen in this part of Asia. Salim 
Pasha's difficulties, if he thus attempted to expel the Shamei-ta by force, would be of 
the same nature as those which met Cavaignac in the Faubourg St. Antoine, while 
his chance of success would he infinitely less, inasmuch as the narrow streets and high- 
walled courts ofanOnental city afEord greater shelter to the defenders, and the 
Turkish soldier, brave even to daring in the open field, quails before a hidden enemy. 

In these circumstances Salim Pasha proceeded to negotiate with the 
Shumurd through the Shi'ah Mujfiahids of the town ; and those inter* 
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mediariesj to whose minds the recollection of the Karbala massacre in 
1843 must have been present^ exerted their influence with the chief of the 
insurgents so effectually that he agreed to evacuate the town and remove 
to Hillah, provided that his personal safety was guaranteed and that he 
and his followers were allowed to carry their arms and property with 
them. This arrangement was apparently carried out, but not without an 
unfortunate incident of which Namiq Pasha gave the following account 
to Major Rawlinson at Baghdad : ^^that .... the Turkish officer who had 
conducted the previous negotiations had judged it necessary to 
^'arrest other parties in Nejjef who had not withdrawn; that the follow- 
ers of these parties attempted a rescue ; that the townspeople then rose ; 
^^that street fighting was maintained for 24 hours with considerable 
^^^oss on either side; that there was of course a good deal of pillage and 
destruction of property ; but that ultimately the Arab combatants were 
driven out of the place, and that the authorities were now employed 
^‘’in restoring order and retmming to their proper owners the effects 
which had been plundered/*^ Major Eawlinson was disposed to think, 
however, that the whole matter was pre-arranged, that the chiefs were 
first enticed away, and that the townspeople, when off their guard and 
telying on the capitulation, were surprised by the Turkish troops. He 
believed, nevertheless, that no great damage had occurred. 

At the beginning of 1854, Rashid Pasha having in the meantime suc- 
ceeded Namiq Pasha as Governor- General of Baghdad, there was a second 
outbreak at Najaf against the authority of the Turkish Government. 
The cause seems to have been the withdrawal of a garrison that had been 
stationed in Najaf, which emboldened the Shumurd and Zugurd, acting 
on this occasion in concert, to assemble about 2,000 men and forcibly 
repossess themselves of the town. After an interval, during which he sent 
troops from Baghdad to Hillah and ordered the Commandant of Diwa- 
niyah to be ready to co-opei'ate, Rashid Pasha himself proceeded to Hillah ; 
and at the end of March a Turkish force recaptured Najaf, having ex- 
pelled the rebels wdth little loss to themselves and small incidental injury 
to the general public. The Arabs, however, were said to have suffered 
severely. 

An interesting account of the internal condition of the Baghdad 
Pashaliq was given by Commander Felix Jones, I. N., writing in 1854. 
With regard to the management of the Arab tribes, he said : 


To sum up generally on this head, owing to the nomade habits, I must add, they are 
one and all hut little under the control of the Turkish G-overnment. It is true that a 
sort of tacit understanding exists between them and the anthoiities, that, so long as the 
revenue which the tribe is assessed is paid, they are to suffer no molestation. This 
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assessment takes place annually, but mucb difficulty is experienced before the sum is 
fully paid up, tbe object of tbe Arab being to sbow be is really too poor, and tbat of the 
Govemment to obtain, if well paid in. one year, an increase of tribute in tbe nest. 
Tbus botb parties fall out, (and) are for the most part always at odds, if not at open 
war. Too weak to coerce them efficiently, tbe Govemment employs tbe usual weapons 
of tbe feeble, those of exciting party against party. Pactions are tbus raised in tbe 
tribes, tbe mucb-coveted Sbaikbsbips are sold, as it were, to tbe highest bidders, and a 
constant rivalry exists, fomented by tbe Government as an element to neutralize tbe 
combinations and rebellions so frequent in all ages among these singularly constituted 
people. It is this system, however, which has impoverished botb tbe counti'y and 
people. 

Commander J onc^s remarks on the Government of the town of Baghdad, 
etc., which follow, are obviously accurate as well as extremely interesting, 
and to a large extent they still bold good of the province at the present day. 

Ou tbe Govemment of tbe province, and tbe iwjperi-um im system pursued 

to weaken those who, when united, were able to set up in antagonism to authority, I 
have already touched. Generally speaking, tbe form of administration in Baghdad 
and in tbe minor towns is based on tbat of Constantinople, varied only to suit local 
usages and requirements, when these do not operate badly upon tbe general law, 
which, of course is tbat of tbe Koran, and tbe interpretations which learned legislators 
have awarded to its less intelligible doctrines. Tbe old despotic rule has been closed 
for some years ; and now a council, at which tbe Pacha usually presides, bears and 
determines upon all cases. It is a mixed one of Mabomedans and Christians ; but 
the latter in Turkey are not as yet sufficiently independent to do justice to their 
position when tbe Mabomedaii portion may be biased by their creed, or by corrup- 
tion, to pronounce an unjust award. To speak candidly, these nefarious practices 
in perversion of law and right are less complained of in Baghdad than in most parts of 
tbe Turkish empire, and under tbe more enlightened and honest administration of tbe 
present Pacha, Mahomed Besbid, they are less flagrant. He discountenances them, in- 
deed, in bis desire to benefit tbe State and to raise bis fellow Turk in tbe scale of huma- 
nity ; a Herculean task certainly, but tbe attempt is still worthy of commendation. 
Trained by education in Europe, tbe present Governor- General of Iraq has the tact, and 
perhaps the energy, to work a change in this neglected province. Unfortunately be has 
no seconds. All bis subordinates are as ignorant as Turks usually are, and bis effort 
are, moreover, often paralysed by the dogged obstinacy of their characters. The terrible 
pressure upon the resources of Turkey by the present war is another drawback to him, 
for be is called upon to furnish fends to aid in maintaining tbe struggle, and with an 
exhausted exchequer, he must resort to an extra tax upon his people. Complaints are 
therefore as rife as public improvement is at a stand-still. Too poor to maintain an 
efficient staff in tbe various departments, tbe fiscal arrangements of tbe province, as 
well as tbe police of the towns, are on the most slender and inadeqnate scale. Frequent 
and daring robberies, as well as loss of revenue, result from the want of force to levy 
the one, and the absence of efficient means to check tbe commission of the other. 
There is, in fact, no system ; and so long as Governorships, public lands, custom 
dues, and tbe wholesale vending of many staple articles of commerce and food, are held 
as monopolies by tbe highest bidders in the State auction, improvement cannot be ex- 
pected. Every one, of course, works these with tbe greatest srain and least loss to himself, 
regardless of the efl^ect upon individuals, and the hideous consequences to the State. 
The regular army, too, in tbe province is far too small for its extent in the most peace* 
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able times ; indeed, should a serious erneute arise in Baghdad itself, the whole foice 
would barely suffice to put it down ; and when the lawless character of the tribes around 
is considered, it is a wonder, indeed, that such a patchwork and thieadbare form ot 
government can hold together at all. The secret lies, however, in the opposite elements 
of the governed body, and the character of the general mind being loo slow to work 
extended mischief ; a love of repose and a singular apathy in the people to x^ast, present 
or future events, adds to the security, while it acts in an inverse ratio when we think of 
the energy necessary to effect improvement. On the whole, it may be said that the 
population is a quiet one. There is little appearance of fanaticism in it. The Jew and 
the Christian are tolerated, and enjoy immunities which they do not elsewhere possess. 
The only tax upon them is the Kharaj, or capitation tax, levied annually on males 
only above the age of fifteen, in the proportion of about ten, five, and two and a 
half shillings per head. This exempts them from all other demands ; and while 
the poor Mahomedan is often dragged from his wife and children, and made to 
serve as a soldier, these classes pursue their occupation in quiet in the midst of their 
families, and yet are not contented. But was the oriental ever so ? I and moreover, 
the Christians and Jews of Turkey, while they are insidiously robbing all classes of 
their neighbours, are ever ready to whine about oppressions, ^nd, unfortunately they 
receive attention from those who are ignorant of their characters and real positioii in 
Turkey. I venture to assert, indeed, there is more real ill-will felt towards Jews in 
Europe than at the present time in Turkey, and the concealed hatred of Roman Catholics 
and Protestant manifests itself more in those civilised states tuan it now does in the 
dominions of the Saltan, We have nothing to compare among Mahomedans with the 
Spanish denial of sepulture to their fellow Christians. Here every sect of Christian 
has its churches and cemeteries ; and the intercourse between individuals of totally diff- 
erent creeds in the common concerns of life is less restricted and infinitely more courte- 
ous than among those professing Christianity under different denominations in Europe. 
Massacre in this country, solely on account of antagonistic belief, is a rare thing, and, 
when it dpes occur, it arises more from its being the first political weapon at hand on the 
part of the rebellious townspeople against the Government than from any inherent 
desire to shed Christian blood, and in some cases it has been brought about by the 
Christians themselves being urged to set at defi.ance the restrictions they had lived under 
in peace, if not in absolute freedom. ^ # # 

# # #4^ 

The law of Tanzimat, or Tansimat, suspending the in£iction of capital punishment 
in the provinces governed by Pachas, has been productive of both good and evil. It 
was certainly wise and humane to place restrictions on the despotic will of local 
Governors, particularly in the provinces near Constantinople, but we may question if it 
was politic to set aside the punishment which held in check the lawless tribes of 
marauders that wander over a great part of the Turkish empire, ^ distaiice from the 
capital. In ’Iraq and its towns, the promulgation of this edict was looked upon by the 
evil as an amnesty for crime, and by the well-disposed with alarm. Revolt, robbery, 
and murder increased ; whereas the amputation of a hand or a foot, the timely 
impalement or public decapitation of a blood-stained villain (I must speak the truth 
while deploring the necessity) operated for a long time in, these provinces on the public 
mind, though doubtless there were occasions when the absolute power of the 
Pacha might be exercised in ridding himself of people less obnoxious to the public 
than to himself. The law, indeed, has been too sweeping to be attended with entire 
good ; for we observe offenders, after being convicted of parricide and other hateful 
mesurders^ cape the death they have fully merited, and wheu"immediate example w_as 
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required, by long confinement in priuon awaiting a decision from Constantinople. 
For the more distant provinces this law should be modified, so that retributive justice 
should immediately follow the commission of crime. I will not deny but that long 
incarceration may he worse than death to the offender, but such a mode of punishment 
is lost in these countries, where example and precept are understood only through the 
channel of the eye. Here we might as well imprison a mule to deter others from 
kicking. The public mind is not yet enlightened enough to understand the motives 
of the penal refinements of our European codes. 


The rapid enhancement of fiscal demands at this period^ together with 
the frequent changes in the Shaikhship of tribes which they involved, are 
well illustrated by the case of the Muntafik. Previous to Najib Pasha^s 
arrival in 1842 the Shaikh of this tribe had been liable for an annual 
payment of 100,000* Shamis only. By 1851, when Paris was Shaikh, 
the assessment had risen to 200,000 Shamis. In the autumn of 1851 
Shaikh Mansur undertook to pay 240,000 Shamis a year; but in the 
spring of 1852 he was outbidden by Shaikh Salih, who offered 300,000. 
In October 1853, the Samawah district assessed at 100,000 Shamis per 
annum having in the meanwhile been removed from the Muntafik Chiefs 
jurisdiction, Shaikh Mansur undertook to pay 310,000 Shamis a year 
for the remainder; and in 1855 Shaikh Bandar assumed an annual 
liability, notwithstanding further reductions of territory, of at least 
310,000 Shamis. 

In 1855 the A1 Bu Muhammed tribe, occupying the banks of the 
Tigids below ^ Amarah, revolted for finanical reasons and began to plunder 
villages and to attack boats plying on the river. It was found impossible 
to coerce them, because no sooner did Turkish troops appear on the scene 
than the amphibious tribesmen vanished into their- lagoons ; so, after the 
navigation of the Tigris had been completely suspended for six months, 
the Turkish Government agreed to accept as their revenue that which the 
tribe themselves were willing to pay. 
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Turkish administrative arrangements, 1839 — 61. 


A few facts interesting to students of Turkish administration emerge 
from the records of the time. Some of them', implying changes, must no 


* The Shami at this time, was worth about one shLUing and six pence Englwh. 
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doubt be attributed to the reforming and centralising zeal of the Con- 
stantinople bureaucracy under ^ Abdul Majid^ the first Sultan under whom 
the influence of the capital on provincial administration is clearly trace- 
able at Baghdad. Others may have been connected with Turkish designs 
on Muhammareh. 

So early as 1844 an attempt was made to raise a local regiment at 
Baghdad by voluntary enlistment. About 200 recruits were obtained ^ 
but fears of conscription or some other evil to follow created a panic in 
the city, from which 3,000 or 4,000 people actually took flight. The 
experiment was probably a failure. 

In 1845 the first regular Daftardar or Accountant-General, an official 
ever since well known at Baghdad, appears to have been posted to Turkish 
^Iraq. He seems to have worked at first under the direct orders of the 
central Government; and his authority superseded, in certain revenue 
matters, that of the executive ruler of the Pashaliq. That this centralis- 
ing innovation cannot long have remained in full vigour seems clear from 
the arbitrary and ruinous fiscal policy pursued by Najib Pasha and 
his successors after 1845, unless indeed it was dictated by the new 
official, which does not seem probable. 

Orders from Constantinople were received at Baghdad in 1847 for the 
abolition of Ihtisab or octroi duty in the towns. This may have been a 
fashionable reform, or proposed reform in Western Turkey at the time ; 
but in Turkish ^Iraq octroi was destined to survive for many a year to 
come. The Daftardar of Baghdad made a journey to Basrah, however, 
to discover whether any compensating tax could be realised at 
that port in lieu of octroi. 

Administrative Commissions of Enquiry now come into vogue. In 
March 1847 one Eaghib Pasha was sent from Constantinople with a 
Barman and sword of honour for Najib Pasha, which he presented at 
Baghdad with much edat ; but he had also instructions to inspect Basrah 
and the Shatt-al-^ Arab districts generally, and to report how the town 
could best be improved, the local revenues enhanced, and the naval 
strength of Turkey upon the river increased. The British Political Agent 
at Baghdad considered the proceedings of this Commissioner likely to 
appear suspicious not only to the Persians, with whom the frontier line 
was in dispute, but also to , the Muntafik tribe for other reasons* The 
institution of a separate Pashaliq of Basrah three years later may have 

been a result of Eaghib Pasha^s deputation. 

In 1849 the ancient office of Kahiyah still existed at Baghdad. _The 
Kahiyah was originally a very confidential officer of the Pasha^s hous^ 
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hold^ sometimes described as his chamberlain^ and a member of his personal 
rather than of his official staff ; but it seems probable that by 1849 he had 
become a public officer corresponding to the Assistant W ali (Adjoint du 
Vali or Mu^awin) of the present day. 

As late as 1845 the Turkish Governor of Basrah still bore the old- 
fashioned title of Mutasallim^ and his position was that of a modern 
Qaim-Maqam under the Pasha^ now Wali of Baghdad. In 1850 
the Basrah districts were suddenly divided from those of Baghdad and 
made a separate charge under an almost independent Pasha. The new 
Basrah Pashaliq embraced all the Turkish districts upon the Shatt-al- 
^Arab ; those upon the Euphrates up to and including Samawah ; and 
those upon the Tigris up to and including ^Amarah upon its eastern bank, 
and, on its western bank, up to the point where the Hai or Shatt-al-Gharaf 
leaves it. Basrah thus comprised the whole territory of the Muntafik 
tribe, whose influence then greatly predominated in the internal politics of 
lower Turkish ^Iraq, and whose connections with Baghdad were slender. 
The Pasha of Basrah was empowered to correspond direct with the Poi*te, 
but in military and financial matters he was made subordinate to the 
Government of Baghdad. 

The first holder of the new Pashaliq was Ma^shuq Pasha, who arrived 
at Baghdad on the 8rd April 1850 and left again the very next day for 
the seat of his government, accompanied by a staff of naval oflScers and 
artificers whom he had brought with him from Constantinople. 


Relations of Turkish ^Iraq with Persia, 1839—61. 


During the period with which we are now concerned the relations of 
Turkey and Persia were more than once strained almost to breaking 
point ; but war was averted by the intervention of Britain and Russia in 
one case, and by isolated British action in another. The frontier pro- 
vince of Turkish ^Iraq, as it was the place of origin of some of the 
gravest questions between the two Oriental States, was also the scene 
of the hostile, mediatory, and preventive measures to which those ques- 
tions gave rise. 

The first treaty of Erzeroum, that of 182»3, contained numerous excellent 
plauses for the improvement of Turko-Persian relations ; but in practice it 
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failed to establish a peaceful border. In 1 842 friction between the two 
limitrophe powers became so intense that war seemed imminent. Mutual 
diflSculties arose largely from the conduct of marauding chiefs and 
restless tribes upon the frontier to the north of Baghdad ; but there were 
also larger questions at issue. The destruction of the disputed town of 
Muhammareh by the Turks in 1837 was a principal grievance of the 
Persian Government^ and they demanded as compensation for the same 
the payment of about a million pounds sterling. Various pretenders to 
the throne of Persia were harbomed at Baghdad, of whom two received 
pensions from the Turkish Government and others, who had visited 
England, from the British, In 1 840 a Persian force occupied Sulai- 
maniyah generally a dependency of Baghdad ; and in July of that year 
the Shah of Persia himself, having collected 18,000 men, a number of 
field guns and many camel-swivels, appeared to be meditating an attack 
on Baghdad, but was persuaded ^ to retrace his steps from Kangovar. 
A military expedition by the Persian Governor of ^Arabistto in 1841 to 
Pallahiyeh and Muhammareh was regarded by the Turks in much the 
same light as their own action at Muhammareh in 1887 had been by the 
Persians. The climax was reached when, in 1842, a force organised by 
the Turkish authorities at Sulaimaniyah, which they had recovered, made 
a surprise attack on the summer quarters of the Persian Vali of Ardilan. 
The Persians, on this last occasion, were the real aggressors ; but the 
fact did not transpire until later, nor did it prevent the Persian Govern- 
ment from invoking, with success, the good offices of the British t and 
Russian Ambassadors at Constantinople. Troops began to be massed on 
both sides of the frontier ; but eventually, on the advice of the mediating 
Ambassadors and under the superintendence of British and Russian 
agents who proceeded to the spot, but not without some reluctance on 
the part of the Turks, \varlike preparations w^ere discontinued. 

It was eventually agreed that a Joint Commission of Turkish and 
Persian Plenipotentiaries, to be assisted by delegates representing Britain 
and Russia, the mediating powers, should meet at Erzeroum to investi- 
gate— and, if possible, settle — the territorial and other questions in 

* According to Layard his retuni was due to Russian influence, the Russians fear- 
ing that Britain might, in case of a conflict, espouse the Turkish side (Layard’s Early. 
Adventuresy Volume I, page 248). See also Mitford’s Land March, Volume I, 
page 860. 

t Despatches relating to the situation, so far as it had then developed, were carried 
by Sir A. H. (then Mr.) Layard for Colonel Taylor, the British Political Agent at 
Baghdad, to the British Embassy at Constantinople in May- July 1842. See 
jiayard*s Ad'Centwes, Volume II, pages 366 et seq. 
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dispute. The British Commissioner was Colonel \^'lliams^'^ R. A.^ after- 
wards Sir Fenwick Williams of Kars/*" and with him was associat- 
ed in the beginning the Hon'^ble R. Curzon, afterwards Lord Zouche^ from 
tli*^ British Embassy at Constantinople. 

The first conference of the Commissioners at Erzeroum was held on 
the 15th May 1843. The difficulties inherent in the task of the com- 
mission were greatly aggravated b^^ the recent Turkish massacre of 
Persians and other ShFahs at Karbala^ and by v'arious questions regarding 
the position of Persians in Turkey which had arisen ; but examination of 
evidence and discussions continued at Erzeroum until March 1844^ when 
they 'were interrupted by the insolence of the Turkish plenipotentiary, 
Enveri Bey^t in replying to his Persian Colleague, J Mirza Taqi Khan, on 
the question of whether Shi^ahs should be allowed to possess separate 
mosques of their owm in Turkey. The principal negotiations were then 
transferred to Europe, the members of the commission awaiting the result 
at Erzeroum. Not uneventfully, however^ for in 1 846 the house of the 
Persian plenipotentiary was besieged and pillaged by a Sunni mob, the 
Turkish authorities not stirring to his assistance, though Colonel Williams 
risked his life in the affray. Two dependents of the Persian representative 
were murdered also; ?£Ld eventually he received £8,000 as compensation 
from the Turkish Go’. eminent. 

At length, on the 31st May 1847, the Second Treaty of Erzeroum 
was signed at that j)lace by the Turkish and Persian plenipotentiaries, 
Enveri Effendi and Mirza Taqi Khan, in the presence of Colonel Williams 


^ Colonel 'Williams was the original nominee, but he fell ill ; and Mr. Curzon, who 
was at the time Sir Stratford Canning’s Private Secretary at Constantinople, was 
appointed in bis place. Colonel Williams presently recovered, however, and he and 
Mr. Curzon then proceeded to Erzeroum as Joint Commissioners. In October 1843, 
Mr. Ourzo-i bad an attack of brain fever at Erzeroum and was obli^^ed, after bis 
recover V, to go home. Sir Sfci atford Canning, the British .Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, bad originally advocated the appointment as British Commissioner of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir A. H.) Layard, a private traveller possessed of local knowledge; but 
bis recommendations were not accepted by Loid Aberdeen, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen’s successor, offered Mr. Layard a 
Joint Commissionersbip at a later stage of the proceedings, but Mr, Layard bad by that 
time found other employment. 

t The original Turkish Commissioner was Nuri Effendi, who had been Ambassador 
at London and Yienna, but be died before the proceedings at Erzeroum began. It was 
only after some delay that Enveri Effendi, who had been bis Secretary, arrived in bis 
place. 

J The fiist nominee of Persia was Mirza Ja’far, who bad been Persian Ambassador 
at the Porte, but illness prevented bis proceeding further than Tabriz in the direction 
of Erzeroum. “ ' " 
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and Colonel Dain^sse, the British and Russian Commissioners. The rati- 
fications -were exchanged at Constantinople on the 2.1 st March 1848. 

The principal provisions of the Treaty affecting the Persian Gulf 
region were as follows. 

Second As regarded pecuniary matters, Turkey and Persia were to abandon 

S Eraeroum, all their claims and counter-claims ; hut the question of certain pasturage 
dues and of losses sustained since 1845 was excepted from this provision, 
with a view to its being investigated and equitably settled hy a Joint 
Commission. The general stipulation, it will he seen, barred the recovery 
by Persia of compensation for the damage done by the Tm-ks at Muham- 
mareh in 1837 and at ILarbala in 1843. 

With reference to the territorial question, the Turkish Government 
formally undertook that Persia should hold possession, in full sovereign- 
ty, of the town and port of Muhammareh, of the island of Khidhar (i.e,, 
’Abbadan), of the anchorage, and also of the islands on the eastern bank 
of the Shatt-al-’Arab, occupied by tribes recognised as dependent on Persia. 
Persian vessels should enjoy the right of navigating the Shatt-al 'Arab, with 
perfect freedom, from its mouth to the point where Turkish and Persian 
territory met upon the eastern bank. The frontier from Muhammareh 
in the south as far as Zohae in the north was not mentioned in the Treaty 
at all and was thus left, under a final article, to be regulated by earlier 
treaties. A Joint Commission, including engineers, was to be appointed 
immediately for the actual delimitation of the frontier in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty. 

In respect of frontier administration, it was laid down that each 
border tribe should be compelled to inhabit one side of the frontier only ; 
that raids and crimes committed across the frontier should be punished 
by the authorities of the teivitory from which they were committed ; and 
that each power should station troops at suitable points for restraining the 
marauding tribes. 

Further provisions were that Persian pilgrims were to be free to cairy 
out their pilgrimages in Turkey without molestation; that Persian 
merchants and other Persian subjects in Turkey were to be protected and 
treated with consideration; and that Consuls appointed by the Persian 
Government to any places in Turkey where they might be required 
(except Makkah and Madinah) were to be recognised by the Turkish 
Government and enjoy the same esi-ojicio privileges as the Consuls of 
other powers. These last airangements were reciprocal, Persia being 
equally bound by the Treaty to protect Turkish subjects and recognise 
Turkish Consuls in her donunions. 
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The Treaty was ratified subject to certain explanations of its meaning 
furnished by the Ambassadors of the mediating powers at Constantinople, 
Lord Cowley and M. de Titow, at the request of the Porte, which were ac- 
cepted both by the Turkish Government and by a Persian plenipotentiary. 
These explanations were embodied in a joint note of the mediating I'epresent- 
atives to the Porte and were not without significance. The most important 
were to the effect : that by the anchorage of Muhammareh was meant 
the place opposite to that town and within the Haff ar Canal the 
Karun River) ; that in leaving to Persia, in the region in question, the town, 
port, and anchorage at Muhammareh, as also the island of Khidhar [i.e., 
^Abbadan), the Porte did not give up, in the said region, any other lands 
or ports which might exist there ; that Persia could not, under any 
pretext, lay claim to the countries situated on the right bank of the 
Shatt-al-'^Arab, nor to land belonging to Turkey on the left bank, even in 
the event of Persian tribes being settled, wholly or partially, on the bank 
or lands mentioned ; and that all claims for indemnification by State 
against State were at an end, the claims of private individuals only being 
cognisable by the Joint Commission which was to deal with recent losses 
and pasturage dues. By means of the Ambassadors'^ explanatory note 
a more detailed assurance regarding the reciprocal treatment of Turkish 
Consuls and subjects in Persia was conveyed to the Porte as having been 
accepted by Persia ; and the Porte were at the same time informed of the 
Shah'’s having agreed that, so long as Turkey did not build fortifications 
on the right bank of the Shatt-al-'^Arab opposite to Persian territory, 
Persia on her part would refrain from constructing any on the portion of 
the left bank assigned to her by the Treaty. 

We may now examine the state of affairs which existed locally, on 
certain parts of the frontier, during the period which intervened between 
the accession of the Sultan '’Abdul Majid and the conclusion of the Second 
Treaty of Erzeroum. 

We have seen that the Turks, on withdrawing their troops from 
Muhammareh after the expedition of 1837, left Thamir, the Shaikh of the 
Ka-’ab, in possession of his domains, but as a dependent of Turkey. 

As is more fully related in the history of ‘’Arabistan, however, the 
Ka-’ab Shaikh Thamir was obliged in 1841, by a Persian demand for arrears 
of revenue coupled with the movement of Persian troops against him, to 
withdraw from Pallahiyeh to Muhammareh, whence he proceeded to 
invoke Turkish support. The Persian Governor of ^Arabistan then 
notified the Turkish Governor of Basrah of his intention to follow the 
absconding Shaikh to Muhammareh and invited the co-operation of the 
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Turkisli fleet in preventing his escape by water. The Turks hesitated 
whether to assist or to disown their new vassal ; and Shaikh Thamir took 
refuge, for a second time, at Kuwait. The Persian Governor then 
occupied Muhammareh and threatened to advance to Di'aiji ; but the 
attitude of the local Arabs prevented the execution of any further designs 
on his part. A tardy protest and demonstration were made by the Turks 
against the action of the Persians, but they wei’e ignored, and the 
Persian Governor confirmed a double appointment which he had made to 
the vacant Shaikhship of the Ka^ab. 

In 1842, on the flight of the new joint Shaikhs and the retirement of 
the Persian Governor northward to deal with difficulties which had arisen 
in another part of his charge, the Turkish Governor of Basrah was 
instructed by the Pasha of Baghdad to reinstate Shaikh Thamir and to call 
upon the Persians to leave Muhammareh ; but Shaikh Thamir^s influence 
over his own tribe was now clearly lost, even his patrons the Turks had 
begun to slight him, and no material action was taken on his behalf. To 
the demand for the evacuation of Muhammareh the Persians seem to have 
replied by claiming the whole left bank of the Shatt-al-‘’Arab up to 
Qurnah, wha*e the Shatt-al-'^Arab was at that time formed by the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

In the following year Shaikh Jabir, the chief of the Muhaisin and 
the real ruler of Muhammareh, having heard rumours that the Erzeroum 
Commission, which had lately assembled, were likely in the end to assign 
the Muhammareh district to Turkey, seems to have approached the 
Turkish authorities with proposals as to the terms on which he might be 
allowed to hold it under them. His action seems to have been prompted, 
also, by difficulties in which he found himself involved with the Persian 
revenue authorities ; but it had no definite result. 

Meanwhile Thamir, the ex-Shaikh of the Ka^ab, had migrated from 
Kuwait, his first asylum, to Basrah, and there had settled down as a 
wealthy private owner of houses, lands, and gardens. In 1884, at the 
suggestion of the Pasha of Baghdad and helped on his way by the British 
authorities, most of whom at this time favoured the claim of Turkey 
to Muhammareh, he appeared before the Commission at Erzeroum and 
gave evidence before it, on the Turkish side, regarding the international 
position of the Ka^ab tribe. On his return journey, however, in April 
1844, the ex-Shaikh, at the instance of the British Political Agent at 
Baghdad, was detained there lest, in the still unsettled state of the fron- 
tier question, his reappearance at Basrah should be the signal for trouble 
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in the neighbourhood of Mnhaxnmareh, Eventually^ after three months^ 
detention at Baghdad^ he was allowed to proceed homewards on giving 
suitable assurances. 

At this juncture^ probably as a precaution against a sudden C 02 ij> de 1845, 
7 }iai 7 i by the ex-Shaikh Thamir and the Turks^ but ostensibly for the 
purpose of recovering revenue from Shaikh Jabir^ who was still in posses- 
sion of the district^ the Persian Governor of ^Arabistan threw a Persian 
infantry regiment^ with one gun^ into Muhammareh as a garrison. 

One result was the flight of the Muhaisin Shaikh across the Shatt-al- 
^Arab into Turkish territory, where the ex-Shaikh of the Ka^ab was already 
settled j another was a protest by the Porte against the military re- 
occupation by the Persians, pendente life^ of the disputed district. The 
Persians, however, set about enlarging and improving the fortifications 
of Muhammareh ; while large numbers of the Ka^ab tribe, probably 
disliking the vicinity of a garrison, migrated from the Persian to the 
Turkish bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab and could not be induced to return. 

Towards the end of 1845 an attempt was made by the Persian authorities 
to bring Shaikh Jabir back to Muhammareh by the offer of favourable 
terms, but he feared treachery and would not adventure himself in their 
power. Meanwhile Musallim-bin-Barkat, another member of the Ka^ab 
ruling family and an aspirant to the Shaikhship, had taken refuge on the 
Turkish side of the river from the de facto Shaikh and was plotting 
against him there. The Tm'kish authorities, however, observed a correct 
attitude towards the refugees and abstained from seeking to benefit by 
their intrigues. That they did so seems to have been chiefly due to the 
influence of the British Political Agent at Baghdadj whose position as the 
representative of one of the powers mediating at Erzeroum no doubt gave 
weight to his advice. 

The continuance of a Persian garrison at Muhammareh, though 1846-47. 
it was a small one, seems to have caused uneasiness at Basrah, to allay 
which and to maintain the Turkish claim to Muhammareh a Turkish 
guardship was, in 1846, stationed at the mouth of the Kartin. The 
Persian Government objected strongly to the presence of this vessel, 
and the Porte, on representations being made, consented to remove it ; 
but it continued to hover in the neighbourhood. To a protest made 
at Baghdad, probably by the British Political Agent, the Pasha merely 
replied that the ship did not affect, in any way, the trade of Muhammareh. 

This does not appear to have been altogether the case, for at least one com- 
plaint was received at Baghdad, in 1847, of a boat bound for Muhammareh 
having been forced by the guardship to go to Basrah first and pay duty there 
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on all her cargo. Eventually, at the instance of the British Political 
Agent at Baghdad, acting on a request from the British Minister at 
Tehran, the Pasha consented to withdraw the vessel to Basrah and 
issued peremptory orders on the subject. 

In the end, Muhammareh having been awarded to Persia by the 
Second Treaty of Erzeroum, Shaikh Jabir made his peace with the 
Persian Government, returned to Muhammareh, and obtained official 
recognition as ruler of that place; but the ex-Shaikh Thamir never 
regained his position as chief of the Ka^ab. 

AiEairs on Of the state of matters on the frontier more to the northward, at this 

Kirmanstab* fitful glimpses are obtainable. In May 1843 the Pasha of 

frontier, Baghdad informed Colonel Parrant, then temporarily representing the 
British Government as a Special Commissioner for frontier affairs at 
Baghdad, that, in spite of precautions taken to prevent such occurrences, 
a section of the great Jaf tribe dependent on Sulaimaniyah had made a 
foray into Persia and plundered tribes there. The Pasha wrote to the 
Governor of Sulaimaniyah to take immediate punitive and remedial 
action, and Colonel Parrant also sent letters through the Persian Consul 
at Baghdad to the same local Governor and to the Persian Vali of Sinnah, 
desiring them to keep their Kurds in order; but the result is not 
recorded. In December of the same year the British Political Agent at 
Baghdad, having resumed the supervision of frontier relations after the 
departure of the Special Commissioner, reported that a portion of the 
Jaf who had emigrated to Persia had voluntarily returned to Turkey, so 
removing a grave inconvenience ; for the Turkish Government had 
demanded their extradition, which the Persian Government were not 
prepared to concede. Petty acts of depredation continued to be commit- 
ted by the Kurdish tribes on the frontier, but they did not necessarily 
involve serious consequences, as the local authorities on both sides of the 
border were able, if they pleased, to afford mutual redress without 
any sacrifice of dignity, or injury to the interests of their respective 
Governments. 

In March 1847, however, the Second Treaty of Erzeroum being as 
yet unsigned, the situation had grown much worse. The British 
Political Agent at Baghdad reported that the tribes on the Persian side, 
despairing of any accommodation, have now fairly thrown aside all 
respect for authority and are doing themselves justice in their own 
barbarous way, as opportunity offers. Outrages and wholesale plunder, 
accompanied by loss of life, are matters of every-day occurrence, and 
order I think can hardly be restored without extensive military 
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combinations/'^ Major Eawlinson succeeded^ through the British 
Legation at Tehran^ in obtaining the despatch by the Governor of 
Kirmanshah of a special Persian officer to the frontier ; but the Pasha of 
Baghdad; when approached on the subject; declined to send anyone to 
co-operate with the Persian Commissioner; alleging that previous 
experience forbade him to put any faith in the Persians; and that he 
could only take such a step if the British Political Agent would 
guarantee a satisfactory result. He wrote to Major Eawlinson on the 
subject and asked that translations of his letter might be forwarded to 
Constantinople and Tehran; but the letter was worded so offensively 
to the Persian Government that transmission was refused. 

The lot of Persian subjects in Turkish territory appears; during this 
interval of suspense; to have been no enviable one. In 1846 it was 
complained by the Persians that irregular internal duties were levied on 
their trade ; that the fees for interment in sacred soil at Karbala and 
Najaf had been enhanced ; that a harmful monopoly for the washing of 
the dead had been granted at the Holy Cities ; that a double toll was 
exacted from Persians crossing the Kufah ferry near Najaf ; that duties 
were now levied on burials even in the Khaimahgah at Karbala; where 
they had hitherto been free ; that a tax was imposed on Persian pilgrims 
to Makkah ; that Persians; like Europeans; were required to be in 
possession of passports ; and that Persian pilgrims were not properly 
protected; nor even compensated for their losses when the actual offenders 
against them were caught. Some of these complaints were not 
substantiated; and others were frivolous; but the fact remains that 
Persian subjects were regarded and treated with consistent hostility 
by the local Turkish officials. The fault lay; in part at least, with the 
Persian Government itself; and in March 1843; the British Political 
Agent at Baghdad wrote : Although upwards of three months have now 
elapsed since the death of the Persian Consul no measures have been 
taken to replace him, and not only have my efforts to protect Persian 
interests at Baghdad during the interval been unacknowledged and un- 
supported at Tehran, but in some instances they have been actually 
thwarted for no motive that I can conceive but that of jealousy ; at the 
same time every case in which I advocate Persian claims injures my 
position with Nejib Pasha, hampers one in asserting British rights, and 
risks collision with the Consul-General of Prance, so that I have been 
constrained of late to remain almost passive.''^ 

In 1848 a Commission was formed for the delimitation of the frontier 
in accordance with the Second Treaty of Erzeroum : it consisted of 
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1849. 


1850. 


Dervish Pasha^ representing Tin-key^ and Mirza Ja^far Khan^ representing 
Persia, as principals, with Colonel Williams and Colonel Tcherikoff, 
British andEnssian Commissioners, as auxiliaries. The British surveyor 
was Captain Griascott, E.N., the Eussian, M. Agranowitch. Mr. W. 
K. Loftus * was appointed geologist to the British Commission, but was 
employed largely on detached archaeological duties. 

The Commission assembled at Baghdad in 1849, but the commence- 
ment of proceedings was delayed by the late arrival of the Turkish 
Commissioner, who after indulging in unilateral and high-handed action 
on the northern frontier, loitered at Musal until the season was too far 
advanced for field work. The summer of 1849 was passed at Baghdad, 
and in the autumn the British, Eussian, and Turkish parties made a torn* 
to Hillah, Najaf and Karbala, entering the courtyard of the shrine at 
Najaf to the great indignation of the Shi^ah population, but not 
venturing within the actual tomb of ^Ali. 

Operations only began in January 1850 at Muhammareh, where, 
during the early summer, the four camps composing the Commission 
suffered intense discomfort from heat, mosquitoes, and a curious endemic 
sickness. To escape these inconveniences the British party undertook a 
tour in the Persian hills, but there they lost one of their number, Mr. A. 
Wood, by death. The Turkish Commissioner, whose attitude had from 
the first been unpromising, now gave clear proof of the unconciliatoriness 
of his spirit by claiming for Turkey a large tract of country to the east 
and north of Muhammareh, including Qubban, between which and the 
Tuikish possessions to the west of the Shatt-al-^Arab the town, port aM 
anchorage of Muhammareh together with the island of ^Abbadan should, 
he contended, form a small enclave. He also undertook separate surveys 
and statistical enquiries among the Persian tribes surrounding Muham- 
mareh, intrigued with their chiefs, and issued inflammatory proclama- 
tions. The Persian Commissioner, not to be outdone by his colleague 
in the boldness of his pretensions, asserted that the rights of Persia on 
the left bank of the Shatt-aVArab extended so far up that river as the 
confluence with it of the Suwaib — a point many miles above , Basrah. The 
argument on which the claims of the two plenipotentiaries were founded 
may be epitomised in the words : ancient suzerainty over the occupying 
tribes. A boundary intermediate between those claimed by the Turkish 
and Persian representatives was eventually suggested by the British and 
Eussian Commissioners. It was approved by the mediating Govern- 

^-Mr. Lo£tu/3 was afterwards appointed to the Geological Survey of India and died 
in 1858 while returning hoi!ae:fron 3 . that country. 
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mentsj but tbe Porte rejected it, and the Persian Government's 
acceptance of it was conditional. 

The Turkish Commissioner had gone so far as to propose, in February 
1850, that the collection of taxes by the Persian authorities at Muhammareh 
should cease, and that the Persian employes and troops there should be 
withdrawn, the place not having yet been formally * ceded to Persia ; 
and later he pressed for the removal of Shaikh J abir, whom the Persians 
had recognised as Governor, and made other irritating demands. In 
reply, moreover, to the admittedly vain and impolitic substitution of the 
Royal Persian flag for the local colours which had marked the Shah'^s 
government of that town f for upwards of sixty years, Turkish war vessels 
appeared on the scene and maintained for a time what was virtually a 
naval blockade of the Karun River. 

Towards the end of 1851, however, on its being rumoured that 1851. 
Persian troops were on their way to re-inforce Muhammareh, the Turkish 
Commissioner agreed in writing, being then at Zohab with the rest of 
the Commission, that pending a final settlement no innovation should be 
made by either claimant in the Muhammareh district — in other words, 
that the status quo, which favoui’ed the Persians, should be maintained. 

A special point was the possession of the island of Muhalleh Haji 
Salbuq), on which the Persian authorities had installed an agent ; and it 
was agreed, as the Turkish representative denied the island to be a part 
of ^Abbadan, that the Persian functionary should be provisionally 
withdrawn. 

It was not the pleasure, however, of the Turkish Commissioner or of 1S52. 
his Government that the temporary arrangement reached should 
continue. This was clear from the conduct of Ma^shuq Pasha^ the 
ruler of the new Basrah Pashaliq, who now took two refugees from 
Muhammareh territory under his protection and patronage. They w^ere 
Sulaiman-al-Ghadhban and Musa-al-Jandil, of whom the former was 
provided with a place of abode on the Turkish side of the Shatt-al-^Arab 
opposite to Haji Salbuq Island in disregard of the protests of Shaikh 
Jabir, while the latter, was settled in a confiscated house at Basrah, 
formerly the property of Haji Jabir, and made havoc as a pirate of 
native shipping on the lower Shatt-al-’^Arab 


* It had been relinquished to Persia by the Treaty of Er^etoum, under which the 
Commission were working, but Dervish Pasha probably hoped to find means of 
stultifying the Treaty, 
t Muhammareh. 
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An attempt to delimit the frontier in the district of Zohah between 
Baghdad and Kirmanshah, where a preliminary sniwey had already been 
made by Major Rawlinson, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, and 
Commander Pelix Jones of the Indian Navy in 184)4^, led to an acute 
difference between Dervish Pasha and his colleagues ; and at Mandali, on 
the 19th January 185^, acting professedly under instructions from his 
Government, he demanded the restoration of what he affected to consider 
the qiio at Muhammareh and in Zohab,— including in the case of 

Muhammareh the hauling down of the Persian flag there, the dismissal 
of Haji Jabir, etc.,— and announced that in default of compliance he 
would no longer act with the rest of the Commission. On his persisting 
in this determination the other Commissioners decided to march south- 
wards along the border and make a survey of the frontier region from 
Mandali to Hawizeh, — a resolve which they did not fail to carry out in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Dervish Pasha, who himself retired 
to Baghdad. 

An attempt was then made at Constantinople to obtain the substitu- 
tion of arbitration by Britain and Russia for their mediation, but it failed 
owing to the non-acceptance of the proposal by the Porte ; and the task 
of the mediating Commissioners was confined, after the withdrawal of 
the Turkish representative, to survey operations and the collection of 
useful information. By the end of April 1852, about which time 
Lieutenant Jackson, I.N., was attached to the British Commission, 
the whole frontier had been mapped from the northern extremity of 
Zohah to the Persian Gulf ; and in May the Turkish Commissioner 
rejoined his colleagues, but only to hamper their work by secret 
intrigues with Persian tribes during the completion of the survey 
northwards to Mount Ararat. 

Furtbor Early in 1853 Colonel Williams proceeded to England on leave j and 

186^ 57^^^^ the outbreak of the Crimean War shortly afterwards put an end, for the 
time being, to co-operation between Britain and Russia in the Turko- 
Persian frontier question. In November 1857 the seat of the British 
Commission was transferred from Constantinople to St. Petersburg, 
where work on the maps of the frontier continued for some time 
longer. 

It had been the intention of Colonel Williams to draw up a compre** 
hensive report embodying the views of himself and his Russian colleague 
in regard to the position of the frontier at every point \ but, by an 
Unfortunate accident, his materials were lost while in transit to 
Woolwich. The report would have explained the stat'us guo of tribal 
occupation as existing in 1849-52, which is not now discoverable* 
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The stipulations for the good treatment of Persian subjects in 
Turkish ^Iraq which were contained in the Second Treaty of Erzeroum 
seem to have remained, to all intents and pmposes, a dead letter. Under 
Najib Pasha* s rule Persians were exposed to cruel harassment at the 
hands of the Turkish officials ; witness the following extract from a 
despatch of the British Political Agent at Baghdad to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople in 1848 : — 


Treatment of 
Persian 
subjects 
in Tarkisb 
Iraq after 
the Second 
Treaty of 
Erzeroum, 
1848-52. 


The Persians, to whom His Excellency commonly applies the equally dishonourable 
title of Eafizi,’* are the objects of an undisguised and undisoriminating persecution. 
To enumerate the multitudinous grievances under which the latter parties suffer would 
be too great a trespass upon Your Excellency’s time and patience. Those grievances 
have been catalogued for the most part in my previous despatches, and they extend 
over every portion of the body politic and every question of individual right, whether 
affecting religion, conscience, nationality, property, commerce or personal security. 
The last refinement of severity to which my attention has been drawn (and which has 
been superadded to the prohibition of all charitable bequests or benefactory outlay upon 
the holy shrines and to a compulsory substitution of Sunni for Sheeah law in the 
towns of Karbala and Nejjef, not only in regard to civil contracts, conveyance of 
property, testamentary dispositions, etc., but in such personal matters as marriage and 
divorce) is a formal interdict that His Excellency has lately placed upon those 
traditional mourning ceremonies which, within certain hounds, the Persians have 
always hitherto been permitted to exhibit at the present season in memory of their 
martyred Imams. This interdict is regarded as almost equivalent to proscription 
of the Sheeah faith, and has called for the most violent resentment generally amongst 
the Persian population. 


When a new appointment was made by the Persian Government to the 
office of Persian Consul at Baghdad^ apparently in 1849, it was stated 
that the exequatur of the new officer denied his right to exercise the extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over nationals vested in the Consuls of European 
powers under Capitulations, and that the Turks insisted upon all suits 
in which Persians were concerned being tried by the Sunni courts of the 
province. In 1852- the Persian Government forbade their subjects to 
cross the frontier into the Baghdad Pashaliq^ but this prohibition seems 
to have been due to the disturbed state of Turkish ^Iraq at the time, 
rather than to difficulties of a diplomatic order. 

At the beginning of the Crimean war there appeared a probability that 
Persia might make common cause with Russia against Turkey and her 
allies, and in 1854 the Persian Governor of Bizful collected troops near 
the Basrah frontier with the purpose of attacking Basrah in case a rupture 
should take place. The Pasha of Baghdad, on his part, called the Arab 
tribes to arms and embarked on intrigues with Shaikh Jabir, the Persiah 
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Turkish 'Iraq 
and tke 
Angld-Per- 
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1856-57. 


Governor of Muhammareli. The despatch by the Government of India 
of the British steam frigates Auckland and^^Akbar^^ in succession 
to Basrah at the beginning of 1854^ as part of a general demonstration in 
the Persian Gulf^ had a tranquillising effect, however; and Persia 
ultimately decided to remain neutral. The Akbar/^ in the course of her 
visit to Turkish waters, proceeded with the Tmhish Governor of Basrah 
on board as far up the river as Cturnah, where she was apparently met by 
the Comet from above, carrying Sir H. Bawlinson, the British 
Political Agent at Baghdad. This manoeuvre seems to have convinced 
certain rebellious Arab tribes in Turkish territory of the folly of calculating 
any longer on the embarrassments to which they had expected that hostilities 
with Persia would expose the local Turkish authorities. 

The Ottoman Government of Turkish ^Iraq took a close interest in 
the Anglo- Persian war of 1856-57, especially in the operations at 
Muhammareh, and their attitude is described in the chapter on the 
history of ^Arabistan. At Basrah, where fortifications existed only 
in detached pieces, and were ridiculous as Military works,^^ the fall o£ 
Muhammareh to the British expedition made a ^profound impression. 
The transport purchased for the British Pield Force, both camels an d mules, 
was obtained largely in Turkish ^Iraq. 


General British interests in Turkish Iraq, 1839-61. 


The period under consideration is characterised by a great expansion 
of British interests in Turkish ‘’Iraq together with an increased diflS.culty 
in protecting them. This difficulty arose, it may be conjectured, partly 
from the inevitable multiplication of points of contact and friction ; partly 
from the bureaucratic infiuence of Constantinople in Baghdad affairs ; and 
partly from the overweening and chauvinistically Turkish spirit of the 
Pashas now posted to Baghdad by the central authorities. 

* ** The recent events at Muhammerali procured for the British visitors in the 
“ h^aar considerable respect 'w^eli aS attention ; the conquerors of works before which 
** their own atms in their la^t attempt failed (Muhammerah having always been a 
■‘‘hone of contention in their quarrels with the Shah), could not be treated with Moslem 
insolence ; and consequently salaams and obeisances were as plentifully bestowed 
“ now as the epithets ‘ kafir/ ‘infidel/ ‘unclean dog/ ‘ son of a burnt father/ would have 
“ been, hut a short time previously, in the same place and by the very same people. 
(Hunt’s Outram cmd Maveloch'i Persian Oamfaigtif page 296.) 
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Prom now onwards it is necessary to distinguish between the commer- 
cial interests of private British subjects and the political interests of the 
British Government^ especially as the two were not always in accord. 

Already in 184?0 two British commercial firms existed at Baghdad and 
carried on a trade with Basrah in native boats^ some of which were owned 
by the firms and sailed under the British flag. These boatSj at favomable 
seasons of the year^ carried country produce to Basrah for exporta- 
tion and returned with cargoes of imported British goods ; at other 
times they were employed in bringing salt_, firewood, and other com- 
modities yielded by the neighboming riverain districts to Baghdad city. 

In 1841 the port of Basrah w^as still comparatively inactive. Almost 
the only articles of export were Arab horses for Bombay and some wool 
and cotton for England which went vi& the Cape of Good Hope. An 
occasional British merchantman with Manchester goods and other British 
manufactures for the Arab tribes and Baghdad visited Basrah; but 
such ships had difficulty in finding any return cargo. Signs of better 
days to come were now, however, apparent. 

About 1840, or not long after, the idea of placing steamers on the 
Tigris for trade seems to have been suggested to British merchants 
at Baghdad by the formation, which will be noticed further on, of an 
armed flotilla of British Government vessels. The merchants consequently 
regarded with extreme disfavour steps which were taken in 1843 by the 
Pasha of Baghdad, assisted by the British Political Agent, Colonel 
Taylor, to obtain an iron river steamer from Bombay and to secure the 
services of Commander Lynch, I.N., in connection therewith; and some 
of them even went so' far as to complain of Colonel Taylor^s attitude in 
matters of trade, and to insinuate' that he had an interest in a local 
commercial undertaking. The Pasha^s application was rejected by the 
Government of India, who also censured Colonel Taylor for having 
transmitted and recommended it ; but the Pasha was in a position to 
thwart the rival schemes of the British merchants, and he did not fail to 
do so. 

By 1845 the British houses of business at Baghdad numbered at least 
three, Messrs. Mills & Co., Messrs. A, Hector * & Co,, and Messrs. 

*Mr. Alexander Hector was an enterprising man of business and maintained 
extensive relations, on his own account, with the Arab Shailchs. In 1836 the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had proposed to appoint him Agent for Dromedaries and Superin- 
tendent of the Hails through Syria between Mnhammareh and Damascus ** on a salary 
of Es. 300 a month ; but the Secret Committee of the East India Company vetoed the 
scheme on which this appointment depended. Lajard seems to have had negotiations 
with Mr. Hector’s firm in connection with his excavations at Hineveh ; see his ^arly 
Adventfcres, volume II, page 368. ^ ^ 
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Lynct & Co. The whole question of British rights of commercial 
navigation on the Tigris was at length formally raised in 1845. The 
discussions which took place were occasioned chiefly by the case of the 
Karbalai/'^ a British schooner ; but they quickly assumed a general 
form; and the terms of the final settlement were general also. The 
" Karbalai was built at Bombay by a merchant of that place, and her 
construction was so ingenious as to admit of her making the whole 
voyage from Bombay to Basrah by sea and thence by river to Baghdad 
without discharging any of her cargo. 

The points which arose with reference to British vessels were four in 
number, viz. 

1st, whether they might navigate the river from Basrah to 
Baghdad at all ; 

2nd, whether, if they might, they might also hoist the British flag 
on that part of theii\ voyage ; 

3rd, whether they were liable to pay the dues claimed by the 
riverain Arab Chiefs through whose territories they passed ; 
and 

4th, whether a Turkish tax, known as Talibiyah, levied on native 
boats at Baghdad, was recoverable from them. 

With regard to Talibiyah, it may be explained that this tax had been 
instituted at Baghdad about 1821 ; it was levied, according to tonnage 
and length of voyage, for every trip made by the vessels subject to it, 
being thus of the nature of a duty upon cargo ; and it had not hitherto 
been realised from British boat owners. It was originally an arbitrary 
local impost, and its proceeds were supposed to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the bridge of boats at Baghdad ; but, being found 
productive, it had been transferred to the schedule of Imperial taxes; 
in view of its irregular origin, however, no attempt was even then made 
to recover it from British subjects. Levied virtually upon cargo, it did 
not appear to be a demand of which British boat owners could fairly 
complain, as long as its application was restricted to boats engaged in 
district trade at Baghdad ; but its extension to vessels employed in 
foreign trade through Basrah was considered to be unwarrantable, as 
involving an unauthorised addition to export duties. This tax, therefore, 
stood on a different footing fi*om the dues claimed by the river-side Arab 
Shaikhs, which had formed the subject of a correspondence between the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople and His Britannic Majesty ^s 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1843. The Shaikhs^ dues, amounting on 
the Tigris to about 1,500 piastres for each voyage to Basrah, had been 
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held by the last-mentioned authority to be in a certain degree legitimised 
by long usage^ by their application to the vessel rather than to the cargo^ 
and by their forming a perquisite of the Arab Chiefs^ for wbich^ in event 
of their sniipression^ the Tm'kish Government would be bound to afford 
indemnification/^ 

Major Eawlinson^ the British Political Agent at Baghdad,, held that 
the possibility of a British sea-going vessel reaching Baghdad proved 
that place to be a port and he argued very strongly in favour of the 
right of British vessels to fly their own flag above Basrah^ not only on 
the ground that for 40 years Turkish boats possessed by British owners 
or owners under British protection had been permitted to navigate the 
river under British colours^ but also because he feared that to concede the 
point of flying the flag might be to concede the right of British 
commercial navigation on the rivers of Mesopotamia altogether. The 
attitude of the Pasha of Baghdad was uncompromising : he questioned the 
right of the Karbalai to enter the Tigris at all^ and said he w^ould 
refer it to Constantinople; he insisted^ apparently under instructions 
from the capitaV that in any case she should not hoist the British flag 
above Basrah ; and he professed^ with truth, his inability to prevent the 
Arabs from attacking her if the usual dues of the riverain Shaikhs should 
be refused. 

The above threatened impediments to British navigation of the rivers 
of Mesopotamia were discussed by Sir Stratford Canning, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, with the Porte ; and in April 1S46 a 
Vizirial Letter to the Pasha at Baghdad was obtained through his 
exertions, of which the concluding paragraph in the French text (or 
translation) ran as follows : — 

“ En consequence, je vons 4cris et vons envoie cette deplete afiti que Yotre Escellence 
mette ses soins ace que Ton prenne des barqnes de commerce Anglaises qiii, corame il 
a ete ditplns taut, seraient ddsormais occupees a faire le commerce interieur snr les 
deux fleuves susdits, des droits conformes a ceux que Ton prend des barques des sajets 
Ottomans : et ce que Ton ne prenne sur les chargements des batiments Anglais qui 
vienent de dehors, et qui vont dans un pays etranger, que les droits de douane etablis, 
et qu’un droit d’ancrage consistant en cinq piastres. Yotre Excellence aura soin de 
ne rien faire prendre de plus. ” 

The sense in which the British Ambassador understood the settle- 
ment thus reached in the light of the discussions preceding it, was 
explained by him in the following terms : — 

British-owned vessels will continue to navigate the waters of Mesopotamia under 
their national colours equally whether they are engaged in the foreign or in the 
internal trade, and they will pay upon the merchandise which they convey the amount 
of duties respectively applied in each case by the Convention of Baltlia-Liman. 

In the event of their being employed above the usual ports of entry in the internal 
traffic of the country, they will be liable to the anchorage duty which is always paid 
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here and which is sanctioned by the capitulations, but instead of paying 12 piastres as 
levied upon each vessel in the harbour of Constantinople, they will only pay 5 piastres. 

There is no question of any difference between steam boats and sailing vessels. 

With respect to vessels built in the country and owned by subjects of Great Britain, 
which cannot by our own regulations legally carry the national flag without registra- 
tion under British authority, they wUl not pay higher duties than those required of the 
most favoured class of natives engaged in the internal trade, but they must be content 
to navigate like other vessels of the country. Though it is not impossible that such 
vessels as have hitherto abusively enjoyed the privilege of carrying their national 
colours may be tacitly allowed through favour to continue the same practice, it would 
not, I conceive, be proper for any British authority to support a claim which, be the 
state of Turkish law what it will, is manifestly at variance with the enactments of 
our own legislature. 


State of In 1850 the trade of Basrah was still inconsiderable, the only vessels 

trade, 1850. yigjting the port being some which belonged to British merchants at 
Baghdad and an occasional cruiser of the East India Company. 
The only cause that could be assigned for this state of matters was 
Turkish misgovernment. 


Protest 
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In 1852 the British merchants at Baghdad complained in writing to 
the British Political Agent there of the losses and risks to which they 
were exposed by the insecurity prevailing on the Tigris, communication 
by which between Baghdad and Basrah was at the time almost suspended 
in consequence of tribal disturbances, and requested him kindly to take 
such steps as he might consider likely to have a tendency to bring this 
state of things to a termination ; and later they raised “ the question 
of their right to require the intervention of the Hon^ble East India 
Company's armed steamer upon the Tigris for the protection of their 
mercantile interests, now suffering much from the disorganisation of 
« the country and the inabdity of the Turkish GoYernment to afford 
redress.*^ 


Major Rawlinson was most unwilling to employ the Government 
steamer upon a duty that might bring her into collision with the 
tribes, to good relations with whom— for reasons which we shall examine 
later— he attached the greatest importance; and he thought that the 
diflBculties experienced by the British merchants were largely of their own 
creation because they are continually protesting against the river dues, 
on which the Arab Chiefs depend for their support, they pursue their 
Arab debtors with relentless severity (and) they exact compensation for 
losses through the instrumentality of Turkish officials, which is of all 
‘^ things the mosjb distasteful to the independent Arab^," 
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The Nitocris was in any case unfit, at the moment, to perform the 
services desired of her. Major Kawlinson accordingly suggested to 
Colonel Rose, the British Charge d^ Affaires at Constantinople, and also 
direct to His Britannic Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that a remonstrance with the Porte on the subject of Namiq Pasha^s 
sustained misgovernment might be authorised. Whether this proposal 
was adopted does not appear; but by 1854^, if not earlier, Namiq 
Pasha had ceased to govern at Baghdad. 

The beginnings of an Indian colony abeady existed in Mesopotamia, 
though Indians were not, of course, so prominent in the province 
as they have since become. So early as 182*1 there * was a Nuwaub 
at Baghdad, from whom Dawud Pasha extorted Rs. 5,000 and in 1850 a 
Nawab of Oude t resided there. 

On the occasion of the first revolt at Najaf, in August 1852*, the 
safety of the British Indian subjects there was a matter which caused 
not a little anxiety to the British Political Agent at Baghdad* As the 
town was crowded with Persian refugees and Indian pensioners, the 
Turkish authorities pretended to look with some suspicion on the outbreak, 
but Major Rawlinson was satisfied that it was in reality quite indepen- 
dent of foreign influence or money. Under the Oudh Bequest, which 
will be described further on, a sum of £5,000 a year was now disbursed 
by the Governmen"^ of India at Najaf ; and this payment had attracted 
many immigrants from India, A confidential agent was accordingly 
sent to Najaf from the Baghdad Political Agency to watch over the 
interests of the Indians there and to advise them, in case of serious 
danger, to retire to Karbala. On the day before the unfortunate incident 
with which the revolt closed, this agent left for Baghdad as the bearer 
of re-assuring letters for Major Rawlinson from the Chief Mujtahid of 
Najaf ; but it does not appear that, in the fracas that occurred after his 
departure, any harm befell the British Indian residents of Najaf, who 
had at least been placed sufiiciently on their guard. 

In 1859 Messrs. Lynch & Co. of Baghdad, relying apparently on the 
Vizirial Letter of 1846, proposed to place a trading steamer on the Tigris 
and run it between Baghdad and Basrah. Sir H. Bulwer, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, doubted whether the Company would be 
warranted in venturing their capital on the strength of a mere Vizirial 
Letter, which might be cancelled at any moment by another similar 
document ; but he expressed his expectation of being able to obtain from 

* See Ricb’s Narrative of a Besidence in Koordistan, volume II, page 22^. 

t See Layard*B Nineveh and Bahylon^ page 576. 
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the Porte a Parman or concession for establishing a line of steamers^ if an 
application in due form were made. Messrs. Lynch accordingly applied 
for a Parmto granting them the requisite sanction to navigate the rivers 
of the country with British registered steam vessels.'’*’ 

The outcome^ however, was only another Vizirial Letter, addressed to the 
Pasha of Baghdad and dated 15th January 1861. In this letter, perhaps 
by design, different matters were hopelessly jumbled together ; and con- 
sidered as a response to Messrs. Lynch’s application, it was altogether 
inapposite. In fact it merely cited Parmans of IBS*! and 1841 relating to 
British Government steamers in Turkish ’Iraq, together with the Vizirial 
Letter of 1846, and directed that the instructions contained in these should 
be observed in practice. It did not even mention Messrs. Lynch. Under 
it, nevertheless, the firm seem to have succeeded in jDutting their first 
steamer, the City of London,^*’ on the Tigris. 


British official establishments, enterprises and policy, 1839-61. 


The two middle decades of the nineteenth century witnessed a great 
increase of British official activity in Turkish ’Iraq. This increase has 
been partially illustrated already in the foregoing sections on Persian 
relations and British interests. Its principal causes were, on the interna- 
tional side, the Turko-Persian boundary dispute, Turkish misgovernment, 
apprehensions of a dissolution of the Turkish Empire, and British distrust 
of Bussia. On the purely British side the chief factors were the growth 
of local British trade, a consequence perhaps of public attention at home 
having been attracted to the country by the Chesney Expedition, and a 
growing influx of Indians into the Holy Cities ; but much was due also 
to the enthusiasm and energy of the British officers employed in the 
country, particularly Major Rawlinson and Commander Pelix Jones, 
who were themselves impressed with the great potentialities of the 
Mesopotamian province, and who neglected no opj)ortunity of enforcing 
their ideas on Government. 

The great developments which were imminent in the country do not 
appear to have been anticipated by the Government of Bombay, which, in 
1843 informed the Government of India of their opinion that the, Political 
Agency in Turkish ’Iraq, constituted in 1812, had for a long time past 
been maintained on a scale much more expensive than was necessary, and 
that all the objects* which either His Majesty’s Government or the 
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Hon’^bla East India Company could desire in that quarter might be 1843, 

attained either by an Assistant to the Resident in the Persian Gulf being 
stationed at Basrah, or by the appointment of a Consul to Her Majesty 
on something of the same footing as Her Majesty^s Consul at Masqat, by 
which arrangement a saving would be effected of about two-thirds of the 


expenditure actually being incurred. 

This reversion on the part of the Government of Bombay to the 
principle found impossible of application in 1809-10 and 1822 seems to 
have been prompted partly by their dissatisfaction with the Political 
Agent of the day, Colonel Robert Taylor. This gentleinan^s obnoxious 
recommendations that the Pasha of Baghdad should be helped to create a 
Turkish commercial flotilla on the Mesopotamian rivers, accompanied, it 
may be observed, by another that the Pasha should be allowed to purchase 
20,000 cannon shot of different sizes at Bombay, have already been 
mentioned ; and it is true* that in connection with the Karbala tragedy of 
1848 Colonel Taylor had shown himself remiss and supine, if not actually 
a partisan of the local Turkish authorities. 

The Government of India, however, while admitting that the arrange- 
ments suggested by the Government of Bombay might not be unworthy 
of adoption at some future time, considered that at the moment, it being 
of paramount importance to preserve the peace between Turkey and Persia 
which many events had tended to exasperate against each other, an 
urgent necessity existed for the despatch of an officer possessed of the 
confidence of Government to represent British interests at Baghdad. 
Major Rawlinson, C.B.,t a young officer who had attracted the favourable 
notice of the Governor- General and who was at the time at Calcutta, was 
accordingly selected, at his own request, to be Political Agent in Turkish 
Hraq in succession to Colonel Taylor. He was given a passage from 
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* Colonel Taylor is perhaps unfortunate in the connections in which his name has 
been preserved in official documents. We learo from Layard that “ he was a man of 
much learning and an excellent scholar, acquainted with varioas Eastern languages 
amongst which was that nf the Sabaeans, whose books he had studied under one of their 
priests also that he possessed a valuable library rich in manuscripts and rare works 
relating to Oriental geography and history” (Layard’s Marly AdvenfureSf Yolume 
II, pages 171 and 213). His hospitality also was great (Mitford’s Land March) 
Yolume I, page 325). 

t Major (afterwards Sir H. C.) Rawlinson (Bart.), was born in 1810 and died in 1895. 
He belonged to the Indian Army, and was one of the 1834 batch of British military 
instructors lent to Persia. In the Afghan War he was ^Political Agent in charge of 
Qandahar during its occupation by the British, In 1859, after leaving Baghdad 
and retiring from the service, he was British Minister at Tehran, His fame as a scholar 
especially in connection with the decipherment of cuneiform writing, is hardly inferior 
tohis reputation as a political officer. 
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Bombay to Basrah in Her Majesty's brig of war Clio " and arrived at 
Baghdad on the 16th December 1843. 

The orders which he carried with him were such as to enhance, instead 
of reducing, the dignity of the office to which he was appointed ; he was 
directed to make the preservation of peace between Turkey and Persia 
his principal care ; he was enjoined to keep himself in constant communi- 
cation with the British Ambassador at Constantinople and the British 
Minister at Tehran, and to endeavour to give effect to their views ; and 

he was vested with discretionary authority to issue directions 

and to address requisitions to all the Political and Naval Officers in the 
Persian Gulf as occasion may require." This last clause of his instruc- 
tions gave rise, in 1848-49, to official difficulties, which are noticed in the 
history of ^Arabistan. From correspondence in those years it may be 
gathered that the dealings of the Political Agent in Turkish Hraq were 
now exclusively with the Government of India, and that the Government 
of Bombay had no authority over him. 

On arrival at his destination Major Rawlinson found that Colonel 
Farrant, whom the British Ambassador at Constantinople had deputed to 
Turkish 'Iraq to enquire into the Karbala affair, was still at Baghdad 
and that he had been ordered by the same authority to remain there during 
the progress of the negotiations at Erzeroum, and to retain in his own 
hands the management of affairs relating to the frontier disputes between 
the Governments of Turkey and Persia. Major Rawlinson carefully 
avoided bringing his powers into collision with those of the special Com- 
missioner ; and he did not intervene in frontier matters, except by way of 
co-operation at Colonel Farrant's own request, until the departure of that 
officer from Baghdad. 

In 1844, after entering on his special frontier duties. Major Eawlin- 
son made a tour, in connection with border disputes, to Zohah, Kirman- 
shah and Sulaimaniyah. He was accompanied by Commander Felix 
Jones, I.N., who made a survey of the districts traversed. 

The political or Indian status of the British representative at Bagh- 
dad was now technically that of Agent, to which it had been reduced 
from that of Resident in 1812 ; and Major Rawlinson and his successors 
for many years seem never to have described themselves in their corre- 
spondence with the Government of India otherwise than as Political 
Agent." 

It appears probable that from 1802, when a consular eosequatur was 
obtained from the Porte in the name of Mr. Harford Jones, until 1841) 
when Colonel Taylor was appointed His Britannic Msbjesty's Consul at 
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Baghdad and recognition of him as such was applied for at Constanti- 
nople, the British representative in Turkish ^Iraq was destitute of consu- 
lar status ; but no practical difficulty had arisen from this irregularity, if 
it existed. In March 1844, Major Rawlinson was appointed His Britan- 
nic Majesty^s Consul at Baghdad in succession to Colonel Taylor, and 
the effect of the appointment was explained to him by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in these words : I think it right to observe to 
you that Consular rank was given to the East India Company's Agent at 
Baghdad, not with a view of making the Ag'ent especially a servant of 
the Crown, but solely in order that he might be able, if circumstances 
called for Consular interference, to act as Consul, and it was expressly 
stated in the instructions to Colonel Taylor of the 10th August 1841, 
which you will find amongst the Consular archives at Baghdad, that Her 
Majesty Commission was not intended to interfere with or alter his 
position as the East India Company's Resident at Baghdad further than 
“ to place under his superintendence the British Vice-Consul at Mosul/^ 
This passage shows that the dual nature of the Baghdad charge was 
recognised by His Majesty^s Government, and the use by the Secretary 
of State of the term Resident to describe, in his non-consular capacity 
the officer occupying it, is worthy of note. 

On the 22.nd November 1851 Colonel Rawlinson, who had been 
absent* on leave for two years. Lieutenant Kemball acting in his place, 
was appointed His Britannic Majesty^ s Consul-General at Baghdad j and 
the consular status of the British Political Agency or Residency remained 
thereafter that of a Consulate- General. 

The consolidated salary of the British Political Agent about this time 
(1836-44) was Es. 2,500 a month, while that of the Residency Smgeon 
varied from Rs. 515 to Rs. 715 per mensem. 

Prom its institution in 1800 until the year 1843 the strength and 
composition of the British military guard at Baghdad varied but little, 
the number of sepoys fluctuating between 25 and 32, while a fifer was 
occasionally substituted for drummers. In 1843, when Major Rawlinson 
become Political Agent, the guard consisted of one Native Officer, five 
non-commissioned officers, 24 sepoys, and two drummers. As there were 
difficulties connected with the relief of the detachment. Major Rawlinson 
at first proposed to dispense with an Indian military guard altogether and 
to substitute for it a mounted escort of 15 or 20 sabres recruited on the 
spot j it is possible that he was influenced by the further consideration 
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^ He passed through Musal, meeting Layard there, in October 1849 on his way to 
England vtd Constantinople (Layard’s Nineveh and JBah^/lon^ page 100). 
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that a mounted guard would be more useful to him on tour * But subse- 
quently, being unable, as he wrote, to find people of the country in whom 
he could place implicit confidence, and it being necessary also to provide 
for the safety of the Treasury, he modified his original proposals, and 
asked leave to retain a non-commissioned officer and nine sepoys of the 
Indian military detachment for employment as a treasury guard, and to 
engage a local mounted escort consisting of a Dafadar, 8 horsemen, a 
farrier and 3 grooms. This was granted, and in 1859 another horseman was 
substituted for the farrier ; but otherwise no change was made in the sepoy 
guard or in the mounted escort until 1861-63, when, on grounds of 
economy, the strength of the escort was reduced from 13 men (including 
3 grooms) to 10 men (including 3 grooms). 

On the death of Khojah t Parseigh Johannes, the British Native Agent 
at Basrah, in June 1851, a joint recommendation by Major Eawlinson and 
Lieutenant Kemball was accepted by Government under which 
Mr. J. Taylor, a son of the former Political Agent Colonel E. Taylor, was 
appointed to be British representative at Basrah in subordination to the 
British Political Agent at Baghdad. This step was no doubt connected 
with the erection of Basrah by the Turkish Government into a separate 
Pashaliq, a change which had been made just a year earlier. Mr. Taylor^s 
position, by whatever name his appointment may have been described, did 
not apparently enable him to exert much influence over the new Pasha of 
Basrah ; and Colonel Williams, the British Frontier Commissioner, found 
himself constrained to write as follows in November 1851, with reference 
to the proceedings of Ma^shuq Pasha, already noticed elsewhere : I have 
had my doubts of the working of the new Pashalick of Bussorah, even 
under ordinary circumstances, but here we have a man like the present 
governor acting without the high control and supervision of the consulate 
of Baghdad, embroiling his country, thwarting the benevolent views of her 
^'allies, and, I fear, enriching himself by a system of wide corruption and 
bribery, and I beg to submit to Tour Excellency J the question of the 
propriety of his removal ere he can arouse the Persian Court to acts of 
reprisal and (sic) their evil consequences to the trade of Bussorah as well 
as that of Mohammareh. 

* Mr. Rich's escort on a journey to Babylon in 1811 consisted of his ** own troop of 
Hussars, with a galloper gnn, a havildar ana twelve sepoys " ; and in 1820, when he 
visited Kurdistan, he took with him “the guard of twenty* five sepoys and their 
Subadar, allowed the Resident as a body-guard hy the Government of Bombay." What 
would be the feelings of the Turks at the p:esent day if the British Resident were to 
undertake a military progress through the country with the Residency guard ? 

t Layard calls him Mr. “ Barsac " and describes him as an Armenian gentleman 
(Layard’s Marly Adventut^es, Yolume II, pa^es 177 and 179). 

X The British Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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I beg to embrace this opportunity to bring this prompt notice of 
Mr. Taylor's to Your Excellency's notice, and to suggest that, if the 
separate Pashalick of Bussorah be rendered a permanent measure, 

Mr. Taylor may receive such a commission as will enable him to com- 
munieate directly with Your Excellency." 

In April 1854 a reference occurs, in official corrsepondence, to the British 
individual who officiates as British Agent at Nejef." This may have 
been an unofficial native correspondent only, though it was open to Major 
Rawhnson as Consul-General to appoint a Vice-Consul, for no mention is 
made of recognition by the Turks of any British representative at Najaf . 

His appointment was probably due, in any case, to the influx of Indian 
settlers into the Holy Cities, to which reference has been already made, 
and to the dangers to which the Indian immigrants were exposed in the 
course of the local revolts of 1852» and 1854. 

In 1839 the East India Company despatched from England in frame Pormatkn^ 

work, vid tke Cape of Good Hope, three additional iron steamers, the a°BritSi' ° 

“ Assyria/’ “ Nimrod ” and “ Nitocris,” which, with the “ Euphrates ” armed flotilla 

j. £ 1^ Mesopota- 

already maintained by the Company in Mesopotamia, were to lorm a waters, 

flotilla of four armed vessels for service on the Euphrates and Tigris. The 18S9-40 
component parts, which were shipped on the “ Urania ” in June, arrived 
at Basrah on the 2-2nd December 1839 ; and by the end of April 1840 the 
steamers had been successfully put together. Each new steamer was divided 
into three compartments internally, and carried six swivels guns, besides 
two large guns fore and aft. The fuel used by them was tamarisk wood 
supplied by Arabs, on contract, at fixed stations. 

Lieutenant* H. B. Lynch was appointed to command the flotilla, in 
which capacity he was to act under the advice of the Political Agent ; and 
it was laid down that the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, to which 
the vessels were attached, should not “ originate any orders as to the parti- 
cular duties ” on which they were to he employed. 

It is not stated that the East India Company had other objects in 
view besides the promotion of trade by opening up and civilising the 
country j hut it must he supposedt that the carriage of mails between 
India andEm’ope at first formed part of tbeb plan. 


* An account of Lieutenant H. B. Lynch’s career will he found in Law s Bistory ^ 
the iTidian Navy, Vol. II, pages 33-34, and page 289. He lost one brother in the 
accident to the “Tigris” on the Chesney Expedition and another by an illness contiaot- 
ed while commanding one of the vessels of the Mesopotamian flotilla. 

The traveller Mitford, however, remarks : “ I imagine this flotilla is here more 
With a political object than for any service it may render either in forwa^ng or 
merchandise ; for the latter it is useless, and, for despatches to India, it is much too 
Slatory : should the Suez line ever be interfered with there is a land route across the 
desert^ Beyrout ; and another by courier, through Trukey in Asia to Constantinople, 
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One of the steamers was fired at by Arabs^ and struck^ on her first 
voyage to Baghdad ; she replied with discharges of grape-shot among the 
Arabs^ herds of buffaloes^ killing many. 

The chief performance of the flotilla was an ascent of the Euphrates 
by the ^^Nitocris^^ and Nimrod"'^ in 1841 under the command of 
Lieutenant C. D. Campbell, I.N., asgsisted by Lieutenant Felix Jones, 
I.N., Commander Lynch being then on leave. After carefully examin- 
ing the Euphrates from ^Anah to Hilla in a boat, besides surveying the 
Tigris from Baghdad to Qurnah and exploring the Shatt-al-Gharaf and 
Jahaglah, Lieutenant Campbell left Basrah on the 1st April 1341, passed 
'Anah on the 7th May, and reached Maskanah on the 31st May. 
Lieutenants Campbell and Jones visited the Mediterranean from Mas- 
kanah and connected that sea chronometrically with the upper Euphrates. 
Commander Lynch having rejoined at Maskanah in August, the descent 
began, on which a survey down the Euphrates was made and the 
“ Nimrod was sunk by a snag, but was raised again. '^Anah was 
reached on the 29th April 1842. The result of this remarkable voyage 
was, unfortunately, to demonstrate the practical unnavigability of the 
Euphrates by the steamers of the flotilla. 

It is not stated that the existence or movements of the flotilla aroused 
any distrust or opposition on the part of the Turkish authorities ; and in 
' 1841 a navigation Farman or Vizirial Letter, supplementary to that of 
1834, was obtained at Constantinople. The object was stated to be the 
protection* of the Commandantt of the two steamers in the execution 
of his duties. The document referred to the Chesney Expedition; 
it cited the Farman of 1834; and it concluded with this direction, 
addressed doubtless to the Pasha of Baghdad, or perhaps to Turkish 
officials in general : Vous aurez soin que les susdits bateaux fassent 

corbLme par le pass^ le service de la rivifere, a condition quTl n^y ait point 
tin inconvenient quelconque et Pentreprise soit favorable aux deux 
parties/^ 


by which the letters would travel with greater despatch.” (Zand Marche Volume 1, 
pages 309-310.) 

• In 1841, as we have seen, two of the steamers of the flotilla were detained for the 
season at Maskanah in the bounds of the Aleppo Pashaliqjand special arrangements 
had to he made to prevent the local Arabs from annoying them. 

t The substantive Commander of the flotilla was at this time Lieutenant Lynch, 
and if his name was mentioned in the Farman, the chcumstance may acconnt for the 
confusion that subsequently arose, or was wilfully created, between the title of the 
British Government to navigate the rivers and that of Messrs. Lynch & Co. It 
should he mentioned, however, that Commander Lynch was absent on sick leave from 
July 1840 to August 1841. unfortunately no copy of the Farman is forthcoming 
among the archives of the Government of India or the Government of Bonjibay. 
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The Euphrates/^ Nimrod/^ and Assyria were withdrawn in the 
summer of 1842»j under the orders of the Government of India^ for service 
on the Indus. The total cost of maintenance of the flotilla from 1837^ 
when the Euphrates was transferred to the East India Company^ up 
to 184:2^ when the flotilla was broken up, was approximately Rs. 3,5050 0 0. 
It is possible that the advantages expected from the flotilla, w^hatever 
they were, had not been obtained, or that they were found to be 
incommensurate with the expense. Disappointment in regard to the navi- 
gability of the Euphrates probably contributed to the result, all hope of 
a good mail route to Europe by that line having been extinguished. 

In 1848 the Nitocris alone remained in the waters of Mesopatamia, 
and Lieutenant Felix Jones succeeded Lieutenant Lynch in command of 
her. The annual cost of the Nitocris was about Es. 55,000. 

In 1844 the utility of the Nitocris in Turkish Traq seems to have 
been called in question by the Government of India, and a proposal was 
made to remove her as the other vessels of the flotilla had been removed. 
It was opposed by Major Rawlinson in two perspicuous despatches, from 
which the passages that follow are taken : 
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It is impossible, it appears to me, to reduce this question to a mere pecuniary calcula- 
tion, for, although the outlay upon the one side be direct and tangible, yet the leturn 
which that outlay brings is, for the most part, incidental and a matter of opinions rather 
than of proof. The only immediate advantages that we desire from the presence of a 
steamer on the rivers of Mesopotamia refer to the protection of our merchants and to the 
security and extension which are thereby given to our commerce. Within the last few 
years three independent British houses of agency have been established at Baghdad, and 
other pai'ties encouraged by the prosperous condition of the trade are about to enter on the 
same field of enterprise. The insecurity of the river and the rapacity of the Arabs who 
live on the banks presented in fonner times serious obstacles tothe introduction of our 
manufactures into the Pashaliq of Baghdad, but those evils have now almost disappeared 
and it is matter of notoriety that we owe the change to our exhibition of strength upon 
the Tigris and Euphrates and to the friendly relations which we have established with 
the Montefik, the Beni Lam, the Zobeid and the other great Arab tribes upon the banks 
rather than to any increased efficiency on the part of the Turkish Government or to 
any real improvement in the character of the Arabs. 

Whilst a single steamer continues to ply upon the river, the Arabs are reminded of 
our strength, and they respect not only British boats, but those also of our Turkish 
allies, but were that steamer to be withdrawn, they would assuredly revert to their old 
habits of plunder, and the river trade would he entirely at their mercy. 

But the chief benefits which attend the presence of a steamer upon the Tigris are as I 
have mentioned incidental and their importance or otherwise depends upon a general 
view of Eastern policy which I am neither competent nor would it be becoming in me 
to discuss. It strengthens the hands of the British Agent in the most efiectua], and at 
the same time in the least ostentatious, manner possible ; it enables him to vindicate 
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the rights of those under his protection ; it assists his* mediation between the Turkish 
and Persian authorities ; it places him in the most favourable position for maintaining 
the dignity of the British Government and it acquires for him local influence to an 
extent which, without such a means of support, would be altogether unattainable. The 
Preach Government has been unceasing in its endeavours for many yea's to supersede 
British influence in Asiatic Turkey, and that it has not more successfully availed itself 
of the vantage ground which it enjoys, as the declared protector of the Catholics of the 
East, is owing, I think as much to our continued exhibition of strength in this quarter 
and in the Persian Gulf, as to the late success of our arms in Syria, and to the presence 
of our fleet in the Mediterranean. The right of navigating the rivers of Mesopotamia 
with armed steamers, it may also be observed, was obtained with some difficulty by 
special firman from the Sultan ; and so long as the right continues in active exercise, 
no attempt is likely to be made at its abrogation ; but should the privilege be once 
voluntarily abandoned, should we resign the navigation of the rivers into the hands of 
another power, it would be necessary, in the event of a possible desire for the resumption 
of our right, to make a second application to the Porte ; and I cannot doubt that in 
the spirit of isolation which has for some time governed the Ottoman Council, and 
which leads the Turkish Government to exhibit day by day more determined resistance 
to measures of European intervention, such an application would be received with muck 
distrust, and would occasion serious embarrassment atConstantinople. 

* * Hi * y- 

By the establishment of wood stations along the course of the river, the Commander* 
is brought into regular and most friendly communication with the Arab tribes who 
reside upon the banks. He is visited by several of the Chiefs on every occasion of his 
ascent or descent of the river, and by a judicious distribution of trifling presents hei is 
enabled to maintain a connection which, if it answered no other purpose than that of 
pre-ocoupying the ground, would still not be without its value. The rapidity also with 
which by the monthly visit of the steamer to Bussorah intelligence reaches Baghdad of 
the state of affairs in the Chaab country has frequently been found of the greatest use 
in supplying timely and correct information to Her Majesty’s Ministers at Constanti- 
nople and Tehran and to the Commissioner employed at Erzroom, whilst the occasional 
transport of Turkish officers of rank between Baghdad and Bussorah Jays the Local 
G overnment under obligations to us, which materially assist my official intercourse with 
the Pasha. I attribute it, indeed, in a great measure to the presence of a steamer 
at Baghdad, that, where as in all the other provinces of the Turkish Empire occasions 
of dispute between the Local Government and the resident British functionary are of 
most frequent and embarrassing occurrence, I have not been called upon in a single 
instance since my appointment to this Agency to claim the interference of the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople in the support of our interests, or the vindication of our nation- 
al right. 

The true point of view, at the same time, in which, I think, the maintenance of an 
armed steamer on the Tigris should be regarded, is as a part, however fractional and 
remote, of our great system of universal maritime ascendency. Our flag is at present 
supreme (by sufferance be it allowed yet it is still supreme) on the waters of Mesopotamia. 
If it be once lowered* another flag will replace it, and we shall then be excluded from 
the navigation of the Tigris and the Euphrates, as we have been shut out of the 
Danube, and as we are threatened with exclusion from the Hile. 


* Sc^ of the Nitocris.*' 
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In April 1846 an attempt was made by Commander Felix Jones under 
instructions from Major Eawlinson, who attached great importance to its 
success^ to take the Nitocris up the Tigris upon the spring floods 
as far as Musah The river had already been ascended to some distance 
above Baghdad in 1843. The experiment vras a failure, how’ever, owing 
to the inability of the steamer to make head against the current at the 
spot where the river passes through a gap in the Hamrin hills not far 
above Dur. Major Eawlinson had intended that advantage should be 
taken of the voyage to establish friendly relations with the '^Obaid, 
’Azzah Tai and Shammar tribes, and he authorised"^ special disbursements 
in this connection ; but his chief object was to retain the right of naviga- 
tion in active exercise, wherever there may be sufficient water for the 
steam vessel that bears our flag/^ 

The Nitocris was found pai*ticularly useful in 1849, when in 
consequence of tribal disturbances, all native navigation was stopped, 
while British-owned boats continued to pass freely up and down the 
Tigris. In 1850, however, she was reported unserivceable, and her re- 
placement was urged by the Acting Resident, Lieutenant KembalL In 
1852- she was so crippled by defective boilers that she could not, even 
had the Resident approved of such a use being made of her, be prudent- 
ly sent on any service where she might be required to come into action 
with the Arabs.^^ 

At length in 1852, after a delay caused by the Burmese 'War, the 
Comet, 3* by no means new but otherwise suitable steamer, was refitted 
and sent to Basrah to take the place of the Nitocris."" She performed 
the same duties as her predecessor i chiefly the carrying of the British 
mails, the maintenance of friendly relations with the tribes, and the 
surveillance and protection of British trade and shipping, also survey and 
observation work. 

In 1839 a site was required for putting together the British Govern- 
ment steamers sent in parts from Europe, and as a d4p6t for the coal and 
other stores of the British flotilla that was to be, and Kut-al-Farangi or 
Magil,"" on the right bank of the Shatt-al-"Arab 4 miles above Basrah, 
was provisionally occupied. This was an estate bought by Mr. Manesty, 
when he was British Resident at Basrah, from the native proprietors ; on 

# Eroml844 onwards the Commander of the “ Ritooris ” had a grant of Rs. 100 
a month from Government for the purpose of making small presents to the Arab 
Shaikhs with whom he was thrown in contact. 

t It does not appear that she derived her name from Bells first steamer on the Clyde. 
The Indian Navy at this time possessed a whole galaxy of astronomical bodies, including 
a “ Planet,** a “ Satellite ** and a “ Meteor, ** as well as a « Comet. ** The Comet *’ 
seem to ha4 been built in 1838, and she took part in the operations in Sind in 1843. 
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it lie had built a house and resided ; and from him it was purchased by 
Colonel Taylor^ who subsequently became British Political Agent in 
Turkish •’Iraq. 

In 1840 Commander Lynch^ the ofBcer in charge of the flotilla^ sug- 
gested that Magil should be acquired by Government from Colonel 
Taylor, who was still Political Agent at Baghdad, as a marine d4p6t. A 
board of military officers from Kharag Island, then under British occu- 
pation, visited the place in the Same year and reported the ground and 
buildings to be suitable for the purpose for which they were required. 
There was also a question of renting a house and garden at Baghdad, 
similarly the property of Colonel Taylor, which had been occupied as a 
depot for the flotilla. 

Correspondence on the subject was prolonged until 1842, when 
Colonel Taylor finally offered to sell the Basrah and Baghdad depots for 
Es. 80,000 and Es. 10,000 respectively, which he represented to be the 
amounts that they had cost him, or to lease both to Government for a 
monthly sum of Es. 250. Meanwhile, however, the flotilla was broken 
up ; only the Nitocris '’•’ remained ; and it seemed to be expected that a 
d4p6t could be dispensed with. 

But the necessities of the situation obliged Major Eawlinson and 
Commander Felix Jones to raise the question again in 1844, when, Colonel 
Taylor having left the country, the Magil property was being managed 
by Messrs. Lynch & Co. on his behalf. It appears that the Magil d^p6t 
had, in fact, never been evacuated ; and the Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy considered that one was required, and that Magil was the most 
suitable place. At length, in May 1844, the Government of Bombay 
authorised the payment, as recommended by Major Eawlinson, of a 
monthly rent of Es. 100. Messrs. Lynch had demanded double that 
amount on Colonel Taylor^’s behalf. Colonel Taylor then brought a back 
claim for rent of Magil from 1st November 1839 to 1st May 1844 at 
Es. 200 a month, and for rent of the Baghdad depot from 1st May 
1840 to 1st August 1843 at Es. 100 a month, or In all for Es. 14,700. 

In 1847 this claim was compounded on the payment by Government 
of Es. 100 (instead of Es. 300) a month for the two depots for the period 
during which they had been occupied, making altogether Es. 5,400. 
Thereafter the lease of Magil was renewed from time to time. 

In 1851-52 the Government of India, were prepared to purchase the 
Magil property for £1,000 ; but the transaction could not be carried out, 
because Messrs. Lynch, the managers, had only certain sj)ecified powers 
under their power of attorney, and Colonel Taylor was at the time too ill 
to be consulted. 
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In the end Messrs. Lynch & Co. themselves became the owners of 
Magil, and in 1858 they received Es. 2^000 from the Government of 
India as compensation for damage done to the quays in the Persian War, 
when horses, mules and stores for the British forces were embarked 
there. 

These were days of great activity in the exploration and survey of 
Turkish ^Iraq ,* the principal workers were the officers of the Indian Navy 
employed with the flotilla and, later on, with the Nitocris and Comet.'*' 

In 1841 a regular survey of the Euphrates valley was begun, the 
upper portion of which was eventually connected by chronometric 
observations with the basin of the Mediterranean. Commander Lynch and 
Lieutenants Felix Jones, Campbell, Selby, and Grounds, with the steamers 
Nitocris*^ and Nimrod, took part in the work. 

Commander Felix J ones, after succeeding to the command of the 
Nitocris in 1843, engaged with remarkable energy, and for the most part 
single-handed, in the pursuit of topographical and general information. 
The result of his labours from 1843 to 1855, in which latter year he was 
appointed Political Eesident at Bushehr, forms an enduring monument of 
intelligence, enterprise and industry ; and the extent to which later ^ 
European workers in Mesopotamia are indebted to him is not, perhaps, 
generally realised. 

In August and September 1844 he accompanied Major Eawlinson, the 
Political Agent, on his journey to Zohab, Kirmanshah and Sulaimaniyah 
and made a valuable survey of the country traversed for the information of 
the Frontier Commission at Erzeroum. In April 1846, in the ^^Nitocris,^^ he 
ascended the Tigris to a point above Dur and recorded useful observations, 
but failed, as mentioned before, to reach Musal. In April 1848 he made 
a survey and wrote an elaborate account of the remains of the ancient 
Nahrwan Canal. Between April and September 1850 he examined and 
surveyed the country on the west side of the Tigris between Baghdad and 
the head of the Dujail. In 1852, under the orders of the Government of 
India, who now granted him a special allowance of Es. 150 a month as 

Surveyor together with an allowance for an ^^Assistant,^^ he made a 
trigonometrical survey of the country between the Tigris and the Persian 
hills, from Baghdad as far north as Musal, embracing the districts of Kifri 
(Salahiyah), Kirkuk, Altun Koprii, Arbil and Musal. In 1853 was 

^ Sir W. Willcocks, whose schemes for irrigation of Mesopotamia have now (1912) 
been taken in hand, drew his earliest inspirations on the subject from Jones’ monograph 
on the old Nahrwan Canal. Jones’ principal memorandam on Mesopotamia are printed 
in Bombay Selections, No. XLIIl, 1867. 
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completed by his Assistant, Midshipman Collingwood, a lai^ge scale plan^ 
of Baghdad city ; it was accompanied by a memoir on the province, full of 
statistical information, from the pen of Commander Jones himself. In 
1854^ he sent to England, along with a memoir, three sheets of a 
^^Babylonian^^ survey which he had completed, and which extended from 
Musaiyib on the Euphrates to the north-west corner of the Bahr-an-Najaf ; 
but the maps were lost in the India House. After this, returning pre- 
maturely from leave, he acted as Political Agent at Baghdad from March 
to October 1855. 

In 1855 Commander Selby succeeded Commander P. Jones in charge 
of the Mesopotamian surveys ; and the districts of Babylon, Karbala, 
Kufah and Najaf, already covered by Commander Jones, were trigono- 
metrically resurveyed by him with the assistance of Lieutenants Colling- 
wood and Bewsher, besides which a considerable tract of country to the 
eastward Avas taken in. 

This survey was finished in 1861 ; but the clean sheets were again 
lost, together with an elaborate paper by Commander Selby. The field 
boobs and original sheets having been procured from Baghdad, however, 
an admirable map was produced from them by Lieutenant Collingwood ; 
it now requires some correction in consequence of natural changes, but 
it seems unlikely to be superseded. Other minor surveys were carried out 
by Lieutenant Collingwood. 

The general outcome of the Chesney Expedition, and of 22 years^ 
labour on the p)art of the Indian Navy officers mentioned who continued 
its work, was that Turkish Hraq had been converted from a 
terra incognita into a country perfectly well understood in its main 
features, while certain important districts in it had been carefully 
delineated in great detail. 

Of less value politically, but nevertheless of great importance in the 
domain of archaeological research, were the excavations undertaken and 
the discoveries made by British travellers and officials during this period at 
the ancient sites of Assyria and Babylonia. The subject t lies beyond 


* This plan of Baghdad is still the best in existence. It was borrowed by the Wali of 
Baghdad from the British Besident in 1912 for practical purposes and was used in 1913 
by the representatives of a British ffim of electrical engineers charged with the installa- 
tion under a concession, of electric tramways and lighting at Baghdad. Collingwood 
had to work by stealth on account of the suspiciousness of the Turkish authorities, 
noting bearings and paces with a pencil upon his white shirt. Whilelthe plan was being 
made Commander Jones absented himself from Baghdad on other work. 

t The following authorities may be consulted : Layard's JEarly Adventures, 1887, 
Nineveh, and its Memadns, 1848, and Discoveries in the Muins of Nineveh and 
iBahylon, 1863 5 Loftus* Travels and Neseakches, 1857, besides his articles in the 
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tte scope of oiir history^ and here it will be sufficient merely to mention 
the two expeditions of Mr. (afterwards Sir A. H.) Layard to Assyria and 
Babylon in 1845-47 and 1849-50^ which proved so rich in results ; to the 
work of Mr. W. K. Loftus at Nifar^ Warkah and Muqaiyar in 1849-50 ; 
and to the operations of Major (afterwards Sir H. C.) Rawlinson at 
various places during his tenure of the Baghdad Political Agency from 
1843 to 1855. These excavators gave an immense extension to the work 
so well initiated by the precocious but unfortunate Rich during his term 
of office as Resident at Baghdad from 1808 to 1821. 

After the introduction of regular British steam navigation on the Tke British 
Tigris the British Horse Post between Baghdad and Basrah was abolished. 

It existed, however, until September 1841, and seems to have been both 61. 
efficient and safe. Letters were frequently conveyed between Basrah and 
Baghdad in five days, or about the same time as is now taken by the 
British mail steamers ; and the British mail was so much respected by the 
Arabs as to confer a certain degree of protection on persons who travelled 
with it. A British Dromedary Mail vid Damascus continued to exist ; 
and in 1844, the British Political Agent in Turkish Hraq was authorised 
to levy informal “ postage on articles sent by it by private individuals. 

At the same time, to meet a deficit in the revenue from postage, the 
Government of India made a grant of Rs. 200 a month for the main- 


tenance of the service. 

If some of the British officers at this time employed in Mesopotamia 
secretly looked forward to a day when that province should have become a 
British possession, the fact need cause no astonishment. Turko-Persian 
frontier relations were supervised by the British representative at 
Baghdad ; British local interests were daily increasing ; and nearly every- 
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thing that was done for the improvement of the country, whether in 
steam navigation, land and river surveys, postal communication or trade, 
was due to British foresight and hard work. 

The Turkish provincial administration, on the other hand, as oppressive 
and corrupt as it was inefficient, seemed likely ere long to achieve its own 
ruin ; and its hostility to all foreigners, vented in obstruction and annoy- 
ance, must have disposed such foreign representatives as had to deal with 
it to desire its downfall. Of his later relations with Najib Pasha Major 
Rawlinson wrote in 1848 to the British Ambassador at Constantinople : 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; and a number of articles by Rawlinson 
in the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, Royal Geographical Society, and Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. An excellent general resumd will be found in 
H. y. Hilprecht’s JSxplorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century^ 
1903. 
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Your Es.cellenoy must he aware, from my last six months* series of despatches, of 
the general spirit by which the Pasha is actuated. His hostility must he ascribed 
in its origin to his innate hatred of all Europeans, while it was n o doubt called into 
more open activity by finding that British privileges interfered with his pecuniary 
gains and that my assertion of those privileges impeded the exercise of what he would 
fain have considered an irresponsible power. Tardily wakening to a sense of the 
impolicy of having incurred so formidable a danger as might arise out of the exertion 
of your Excellency’s influence against him at the Porte, he is far from exhibiting at 
present the same disposition to invade our rights and to forget that which may be 
due to our honour and our interests which he displayed during his former happy 
state of confidence in the complete immunity of his contract, — but at the same time 
there is nothing like cordiality, or even conciliation, in his demeanour. He has been 
frightened into a truce, which is only broken by an occasional sortie, but he is by 
no means inclined to lay aside bis arms, and I can only preserve the position of 
comparative security in which I have been placed through your Excellency*s valuable 
support, by constant alertness and by showing that I am prepared to repel attack 
in whatever quarter it may be offered. 

Colonel Rawlinson's^ own views with reference to the future of Meso- 
potamia may be inferred from the following extract from a letter address- 
ed by him to the Government of India in 1852 : 

The British Government has undoubtedly at present, owing to the efficient establish- 
ment which she has kept up for the last sixty years in Turkish Arabia, a paramount 
local influence, and there are two European eventualities, not perhaps imminent, but 
certainly to be looked for in due course of time, which may render that influence of 
great importance to India. One of these eventualities is the resumption'! of those 
schemes of ambition and aggrandisement which would probably inaugurate the reign 
of a new Russian Emperor ; the other is the dismemberment of Turkey, which in 
the present sinking condition of the Empire would be the almost certain consequence 
of a European war. 

I have thus considered it my duty, since my nomination to the Political Agency 
of Turkish Arabia, to adopt a general conciliatory conduct, and to strengthen and 
extend our local influence, as far as that end may be attainable without giving umbrage 
to the Turkish authorities. 

It seems no far-fetched supposition that the enthusiasm and activity 
of the officers associated with the Political Agent in navigation and survey 
work may have had their source in great aspirations inconsistent with 
Turkish sovereignty over Mesopotamia and that some inkling of the 
forward policy which they entertained may have reached the Turks and 
the Arabs. The conviction that Britain entertains designs on Mesopo- 
tamia and the jealousy with which the Turkish authorities regard direct 
dealings between the British representative and Shaikhs of the Arab 
tribes, two notable features of the situation in Turkish ^Iraq at the present 
day, would in that case date from this period of rapid political and 
commercial movement. 

^Writing on. the ISth June 1853 to the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Colonel Rawlinson submitted a lengthy memorandum in regard to the possible 
contingency of the dismemberment of the Turkish Eumire, and advocated strongly 
the occupation by tioops from India of the whole strip oi territory from the Lowe? 
Z-ab and Annah to the sea. 
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Special British Indian interests in Turkish Iraq, 1839-61. 


The scheme o£ establishing rapid communication between Europe and 
India by means of British steamers on the Euphrates having been aban- 
doned, its place was taken by a project for a railway to be constructed 
under British auspices from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. 
This^ project was first propounded in March 18o6 by Mr. W. P. Andrew^ 
formerly an ofiicial in the Indian Post OflBce, who had made a special 
study of railway questions in India and the Middle East ; and his pro- 
posals were supported by the Court of Directors of the Hon^ble East 
India Company. A company was formed, with Mr. Andrew as Chairman, 
for the execution of his scheme 5 a concession was, by the diplomatic 
good offices of Her Majesty^s Government, obtained on their behalf 
from the Porte ; General F. R. Chesney, the leader of the Euphrates and 
Tigris expedition of 1834-36, was appointed the Company's Com- 
missioner at (/onstantinople ; Sir John Macneill, an eminent railway 
expert of the day, became their Engineer-in-Chief ; His Majesty's 
Ship, Stromboli was placed at the disposal of General Chesney 
and Sir J. Macneill ; the harbours of Aleppo and Suwaidiyah were 
examined ; and a survey was made of the route from Suwaidiyah to 
Aleppo, besides a reconnaissance of that from Aleppo to Maskanah on 
the Euphrates. The scheme was favourably regarded by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and by Lord Clarendon, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

On the 22nd June 1857 a deputation in favour of the British 
Government granting pecuniary support to the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way " had an interview with Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister ; it 
was headed by Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Andrew ; and it included 
many distinguished members of both Houses of Parliament as well as 
specialists such as General Chesney and his former assistant Mr. W. 
Ainsworth, General Sir Fenwick Williams, the defender of Qars, Sir 
Justin Sheil, formerly His Britannic Majesty's Minister at Tehran, 

* Mr. Andrew^s project was preceded by another and more ambitions one which 
owed its existence to Sir Macdonald Stephenson and came into being, originally, about 
1840. It contemplated, in its earlier form, continuous railway communication between 
the West and India Wa Constantinople, Asia Minor, Aleppo, the Euphrates Yalley, 
Basrah, Bandar Abbas and Karachi ; in its later form the line was intended to run, 
beyond Kharput, by Tabriz, Tehran, Mashhad, Herat and Qandahar into Sind. Ko 
guarantee was sought on behalf of this scheme, which continued in existence until 
1879 at least ; hut it does not seem to have advanced much beyond the academic stage. 
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Mr. T. K. Lynch, and others. Lord Palmerston assured the deputation 
that the Government were fully alive to the importance of the Euphrates 
route, and that they had supported, and would continue to support, the 
project of a Euphrates Valley Eailway, without consulting his colleagues, 
however, he was unable to say anything on the subject of a financial 
guarantee by the British Government ; and he therefore requested that the 
proposals of the Company might be submitted to him in writing, promis- 
ing that they should receive full consideration, and that the Government 
would assist the scheme in so far as they were able. 

Evidently Her Majesty’s Government arrived at the conclusion that 
a finaneial guarantee could not properly by given ; and without a reliable 
guarantee, the undertaking no doubt appeared unattractive to capitalists. 
The concession granted by the Porte was in the end allowed to lapse 
without having been utilised by the Company. 

Prom the period with which we are now concerned Indian interests 
begin to bulk more and more largely in the work of the British Political 
Agency at Baghdad. 

The clearing from silt of the Husainiyah Canal, the 2*0 mile long 
channel by which Karbala derives its water supply from the Euphrates, is 
a periodically recurring difficulty which continues even at the present day 
to exercise the Turkish local authorities. In 1836 His Highness Mir 
Nasir Khan of Sind resolved to undertake the work of clearance as a pious 
duty and requested the good offices of the Governor of Bombay, to whom 
he remitted Es. a0,000 as a first instalment towards the cost. As his 
ao-ents for carrying out the operation he deputed to Ka,rbala two indivi- 
duals named Saiyid Mehdi Shah and Haji Sahh; and it was his desire 
that the funds which they required should be advanced to them, from 
time to time, by the British representative at Baghdad. The an-ange- 
ments which he desired were authorised ; and in 1838 the Mir, having 
been informed by his agents that the work would cost a lakh of rupees, 
remitted a supplementary amoimt of Es. 50,000 to the British Political 
Agent at Baghdad, through the Agent, the Governor-General in Sind, 
and the Government of Bombay. In 1839 Mir Nasir Khan asked for a 
credit of an additional Es. 50,000 at Baghdad, which was granted. ^ In 
1842 Colonel Taylor, after repeated references to him by the British 
authorities in India, reported that he had advanced Es. 1,09,999 in aB to 
His Highness’s agents, viz., in October 1837, April and November 1840, 
and June 1842 ; and the accounts were closed. A balance which remained 
due by the Mir, in consequence of his procrastination in making good 
the credit of Es. 50,000 that had been allowed him, was in the end duly 
rwovered, 
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The Oudh Bequest, 1849-61. 


^ e come now to the subject of the Oudh Bequest a valuable trust 
of an unusual nature^ the administration of which^ since it came into 
operation in 1849^ has been a cause of grave and incessant difBcultj to 
the British representative at Baghdad. 

In 1825^ during a period of financial stringency occasioned by a 
war in Burma^ Lord Amherst^ then Governor- General of India^ accepted 
a loan, generally known as the third Oudh Loan, from Ghazi-ud-Din 
Haidar, King of Oudh. The terms of the loan were defined in an Agree- 
ment made at Lucknow through Mr. Mordaunt Eicketts, the British 
Eesident in Oudh. The amount of the loan was ten million rupees, and 
its character was perpetual. The principal was never to be repaid ; and 
the interest, fixed at 5 per cent, per annum, was to be applied by the 
Government of India in perpetuity to particular specified purposes. 

The Agreement mentioned was concluded at Lucknow, in counterpart, 
on the 17th August 1825. One part, written in Persian and bearing the 
King of Oudh^s seal, was delivered to Mr. Eicketts. The other part, 
written in Persian and signed by Mr. Eicketts as the representative of the 
Governor- General, was handed to the King under a stipulation, expressed 
in both parts, that it should be returned on being replaced by a document in 
accordance with it bearing the seal and signature of the Governor- General. 
The Agreement was ratified by Lord Amherst on the 30th September 
1825. Unfortunately, though the contents of the two original parts and 
of the document signed and sealed by the Governor- General, which last 
contained an English translation in a column parallel to the Persian text, 
were very similar, the wording of all three was different. 

The Agreement, among other things, made monthly allowances of 
Es. 10,000, Es. 2,500, Es. 1,100 and Es. 1,000, respectively, payable to 
Nawab Mubarak Mahall, Sultan Maryam Begam, Mumtaz Mahall and 
Sarfaraz Mahall for life, the first two being wives of the King ^ and each 
of the said ladies was empowered to bequeath by will one-third of her 
allowance, after her death, to whatsoever person or object she desired ; but 
the remaining two-thirds of each allowance, together with any portion not 
bequeathed hy will of the one-third, were to be appropriated to benefactions 
at Karbala and Najaf. Other allowances, amounting in the aggregate 
to Es. 929 a month, were assigned to servants and dependents of Sarfaraz 
Mahall, with a ]3roviso that, if any of the assignees died without heirs, 
their allowances should be added to the sums devoted to the Karbala and 
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Najaf benefactions. It is the fund thus provided for disbursement at the 

Holy Cities which has since come to be known as the Oudh Bequest. 

Discrepancios The clause of the Agreement relating to the Oudh Bequest was, in 

ent^parts^of sealed by the King of Oudh^ fully, explicitly, and unambiguously 

thft Agree- worded. There the passage ran : 
ment. 


miqdar-i-'baqi-i-mazbur-ra du hissah kardah nisf _ba-Na3af-i-Ashraf va nisf 

ba-Karbala-i- Mu’ alia nizd-i-Mujtabidati i-mii^avir-i-An-Astan-i-malaik-pasban mi- 
rasamdah bashand ki musbar-jlaibim az taraf-i-In-Janib binabar-i-kasb-i-sawab ba- 
arbab-i-istibqaq taqsim ua-kardab bashand. 

This may be translated : they the Honourable East India Company), 

havii'g divided the aforesaid remaining sum into two parts, shall continue to transmit 
half to Kajaf the Noble and half to Karbala the Sublime, to the Mujtabids resident 
at the angel-guarded Threshold, so that the said Mujiahids may continue to distribute 
it to deserving persons on our behalf, for the acquirement of religious merit. 

In the part of the Agreement signed by Mr. Ricketts the correspond- 
ing clause was worded thus : 

va hamah musbaharah baqimand nisf ba-Najaf-i-Asbraf va nisf ba-Kavbala-i- 

MuS’lla nizd-i-Mujtahidan-i-majaTir-i-An-Ascan abad m muahbadan az taraf-i-Badshah- 
i-zi-jab-i-mu’azzam-ilaihi rasanidah khShad shad ki masUbBt-i-an’aid-i-hal-i- 
f arkhundah-f al-i- Janab-i-Badshah gardad. 

This version may be rendered in English thus : 

....and the whole remaining monthly allowance shall be transmitted, half to 
Najaf the Noble and half to Karbala Sublime, to the Mnjtahids residing at the 
Thieshold, eternally, on behalf of the glorious King aforesaid, in order that the 
relig'ous benefits thereof may accrue to the auspicious condition of His Majesty the 
King. 

In the bilingual document by means of which the Governor-General 
ratified the Agreement, the Persian text was exactly as in the part of the 
Agreement signed by Mr. Ricketts except that the omission of a stroke 
over a Persian letter made the wording ungrammatical and left room 
for a donht whether the proper payees were the Mnjtahidan-i-mujavir-i- 
An-A-stan that is the Mujtabids residing at the Threshold or 
the./^Mujtahidan (va) Mujaviran-i-Astan that is ^^the Mujtabids 
(and) Mujavirs of the Threshold 

^ The term. Mujtahid it may be explained, includes only Shi^ah 
doctors of theology of the highest class ; while the word Mujavir 
would- mean persons officially connected with the holy shrines, perhaps 
even persons who had settled at or near them for religious reasons. 
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The second of the alternative readings was adopted in the some- 
what slipshod English version of the Agreement as ratified^ which 
proceeded : 

the remaining two-thirds is to be divided into two equal parts ; one half 

to he given to the Nujuf Ushraf, and the other half for Kerbnlla to the* High Priest 
and iMujawars (or persons who have it’s charge), on the part of the said King, that 
His Majesty might thereby deiive it’s benefits. 

It cannot he doubted that the part of the Agreement sealed hj the 
King of (3udh was that in which his intentions were most t correctly, 
as well as most elaborately, expressed ; that part-, it will be noticed^ 
stated that the funds transmitted to the payees were to be distributed 
by them to deserving persons — a point on which the other documents 
were silent. It is equally clear that there was no intention on the 
King^s part of including Mujavirs among the original payees, and 
that Mujavirs would never have been mentioned at all in connection with 
the Oudh Bequest, had it not been for a clerical error by a Persian 
scribe which gave rise to an incorrect English version of the Agreement. 

Sultan Maryam Begam and Nawab Mubarak Mahall both died in the 
year 1849, King Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar having predeceased them in 1827, 
and the clauses of the Agreement of 1825 constituting the Oudh Bequest 
became operative. The question of how practical effect should be given 
to them was considered by Lieutenant Kemball, the Acting Political 
Agent at Baghdad, in the absence on leave of the Political Agent, Colonel 
Eawlinson. 

The magnitude of the Bequest and the political difficulties in which it 
threatened to involve the British Political Agency at Baghdad seem to 
have daunted, somewhat, the officiating British representative. Rupees 1,668 
a month from the allowance of Sultan Maryam Begam and Es. 6,666 a 
month from that of Nawab Mubarak Mahall had fallen in with effect 
from the 6th April and the 30th June 1849,- and large sums were rapidly 
accumulating. Lieutenant Kemball accordingly addressed the Govern- 
ment of India and Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, 

*The arbitrary substitution of the singular for the plural will be observed. More- 
over “ High Priest ’* or even Priest ” is a misleading translation of the word 
“ Mnjtahid,” the duties of Mujtahids being professorial, judicial and notarial, but 
not sacrificial. 

•j-The King of Oudh’s part of tbe Agreement seems to have been lost sight of for 
a long time ; but in 1911, having been rediscovered by Khan Bahadur Mania Bakhsh, 
Attache in the Foreign Office, Simla, it was referred by the (Government of India to the 
Government of the United Provinces for examination and opinion. That Government 
held that it was superior in authority to the other Agreement papers, and the Govern- 
ment of India apparently concurred, 
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making reference to the Karbala massacre of 1843 and to the inveterate 
antipathy always existing between the Sunni and Shi'ah sects of Islam, to 
the latter of whom the Oudh Bequest belonged, while the Government of 
Turkish ^Iraq was in the hands of the former. He feared that the Bequest 
funds were already sufficiently large, apart from the loan which with 
probable facility might be raised upon the forthcoming monthly pay- 
ments, to corrupt, if need be, the Turkish garrisons on the spot ; or at all 
events to secure the aid and co-operaticn of a formidable body of Sheah 
fanatics, who would scarcely require the spur of pecuniary gain to devote 
their lives to a cause by them esteemed so holy^'^, — namely the freeing 
of Karbala and Najaf from Turkish domination. He added I have endea- 
voured to show that the supply of such considerable funds by monthly 
payments to the Mujtahids of Karbala and Nejjef may possibly, in their 
uncontrolled expenditure, contain the elements of future disorder in this 
Pashalic ; and that their unconditional disbursement by me may hereafter 
furnish grounds of umbrage to the Turkish Governments^. He also drew 
attention to the difficulties which' might be experienced in keeping the 
Agency Treasury supplied with funds for making the required payments. 
In effect he only asked to be invested with'discretionary power to make 
or suspend the payments in question without reference to the dates on 
which they fall due but it was clear from the tone of his letter that he 
disapproved of the execution of the Bequest being undertaken by the 
British Government, or at least by their representative at Baghdad. 

Sir Stratford Canning, Her Britannic Majesty ^s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, replied that the circumstances hardly seemed to warrant 
a violation of the terms of the King of Oudh'^s bequest, and that ^^the 
‘‘ most desirable arrangement would obviously be to pay the annuities as 
willed, but to make the receivers effectually accountable for their proper 
application^ \ He considered the question to be one of such delicacy, 
however, as to necessitate a reference to Her Majesty'^s Government. In 
his instructions to Lieutenant Kemball he remarked : You have at all 

events to guard against any misunderstanding which might arise in some 
period of trouble in consequence of the payments being made by means 
of (the) British Agency, and I conceive that in spite of other consi- 
deration (s) everything of a clandestine or mysterious character should on 
that account be carefully avoided in the course of the transaction^^. 

1850. It was meanwhile decided, however, by the Government of India that 
the money should not be paid at Baghdad, and that instead the chief 
priests of Karbala and Najaf should, through private agents of their own, 
draw on the Bombay Treasury for the amount. A guarded concurrence in 
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these orders was expressed by Lord Palmerston^ as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; and the system so instituted remained in force until 
1852. 

In that year the question was re-opened by Colonel Rawlinson^ on his 
return from leave. He pointed out that the circuitous method of 
payment at Bombay had^ in fact, a clandestine and mysterious appearance, 
and was more likely to cause trouble with the Turkish authorities than 
direct and open payment through Baghdad. He also thought that there 
was a real danger of the money being misapplied by the Mujtahids for 
want of proper control and remarked : 

I may further mention that the evils which I have depicted as attendant on the 
present system of payment are not altogether hypothetical. I have reason to believe 
that there has been already an irregalar, if nob a treasonable, application of the funds; 
that considerable funds in fact Have been diverted from charitable purposes to objects 
of personal ambition ; and I have also learnt that the attention of the present Governor 
of the Pashalic has been drawn to the sudden influx of wealth into Kerbela and Nejjef, 
and that he has expressed uneasiness at what he calls “ the secret subsidising of 
the holy shrines by the British Indian authorities.” 

The remedy, in Colonel Rawlinson^s opinion, was — 

to place the disbursement unreservedly in the bands of the Political Agent accredited 
to the Court of Baghdad, who is at the same time Consul-General on the part of 
Her Britannic Majesty ; to authorise him to see, according to the principle observed 
at Lucknow in all cases of guaranteed pensions, that the money iu question is expended 
agreeably to the intention of the Eoyal donor, that is in eleemosynary grants and 
religious attendance, and not iu political excitement or military corruption ; and to 
give the Political Agent a discretionary power in emergent cases to suspend payment 
altogether. 

These suggestions were not at all in accoi*dance with the views of 
Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- General of India ; and under his orders 
Colonel Rawlinson was instructed that neither the Government of India 

nor the Political Agent have any right to exercise any control over the 

stipends which have been left by will to the priests A despatch was. 
however, addressed to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
suggesting that the opinion of the British Ambassador at the Porte should 
be taken ; and th)e result was that Colonel Rose (afterwards Lord 
Strathnairn), then British Charge d^ Affaires at Constantinople, supported 
the proposals of Colonel Rawlinson, remarking that it was necessary to the 
maintenance of good relations with the Turkish Government that the 
means of revolt and intrigue should be taken out of the hands of its 
sectaiuan opponents, the ShFah fanatics. 


1852. 
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Accordingly, in October 1852, tbe Government of India cancelled 
their original orders ; the Oudh Bequest was made payable from the 
Baghdad Treasury ; and the Political Agent was authorised to exercise 
a judicious supervision over the expenditure of the money 

It seems probable that during the whole of this period discussions 
regarding the Oudh Bequest were conducted upon the basis of the 
misleading English translation of the Agreement of 1825. Various 
passages in the correspondence of Colonel Eawlinson and Lieutenant 
Kemball indicate this. 

In 1852, in a despatch about the Najaf revolt addressed to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Colonel Eawlinson remarked : 

Your Lordship will remember that the Indian Government pays a 

sum of £5,000 annually, in virtue of its agreement with the late King of 
Oudh, for the maintenance of the Shrine of Nejjef, and the charities 
connected therewith ; and you will understand that this payment has 
drawn a vast concourse of devotees from India to reside in the town. 
Their presence furnishes me with an additional motive for wishing to 
prevent a recurrence of that scene of carnage which took place at the 
sack of Kerbela ten years ago... .. 

The manner in which Major Eawlinson, the Political Agent at 
Baghdad, consequent upon the instructions of Government to exercise a 
general supervision over the disbursements of the Lucknow benefactions 
to Karbala and Najaf, with a view to preventing the misappropriation 
of the funds to political or personal ends,^^ proceeded in the local 
administration of the Oudh Bequest was described by himself in a letter 
to the British Eesident at Lucknow, in May 1854<, as follows ; 

I entered last year into oommaTiication with tbe Chief Prie&ts of *'those places, Mirza 
Ali Naki and Shekh Murtaza, and concerted with them a scheme of distribution which 
wo-uld, I conceived, reconcile the greatest practicable amount of public benefit with a 
due regard to the terms of the original bequest, in this scheme, while providing 
completely for the individual claims of the Mujtahids and all the various religious 
establishments cbunected with the shrines, I secured at the same time a liberal 
allowance for purely charitable purposes, and even for objects of general interest and 
utility, such as repairing the mosques and colleges, and keeping open the canal from 
the Euphrates upon which Karbala is dependent for its supply of water. It is only 
fair to the Chief Priests to state that they responded most cdrdially to every sugges- 
tion which I offered and sought to secularize the distribution rather than to tie it up 
fbr exclusively religious purposes. 

Hstving obtained from Mirza ^Ali Naqi an exact account of tbe appli- 
cation of the Karbala funds under this system during tbe year 1852-1 853^ 
Major Eawlinson forwarded it to the British Eesident at Luckno^v with 
these remarks. 


Karbala and Najaf. 
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My object, moreover, in forwarding these documents is not only to satisfy His 
Majesty the King of Oudh that the benefactions which came originally from the 
Lucknow 'Ireasuiy ha\e been duly administered, but to obtain also his Majesty’s 
approval of the general scheme of distribution ; for there is a certain fanatical party 
at Karbala, headed by some of the junior Mujtahids, which repudiates all appropria- 
tion of the funds in question to charitable or secular purposes. 

Colonel Sleeman^ the Resident at Lucbnw, replied expressing his 
entire concurrence in the arrangements made which seemed to him most 
benevolent and judicious and his willingness to submit the accounts to 
the King of Oudh_, but pointing out that His Majesty^s approval of the 
proceedings through it could readily be obtained^ was not in any sense 
requisite, 


Relations of other European powers with Turkish ^Iraq, 1839-61. 


Besides Britain the only European power which at this time main- 
tained a representative in Turkish ^Iraq seems to have been Prance. 


There are frequent references in correspondence in the years follow- 
ing 184^1 to a French Consul-General at Baghdad, whose attitude to the 
British representative, perhaps in consequence of the divergence of British 
and French policy in regard to Syria and the failure of a recent French 
mission to Persia, seems’ to have been unfriendly. 
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This official, though his country had no local interests except such 
as were connected with the Catholic religious orders, seems to have con- 
cerned himself a good deal in internal affairs. We have seen that Najib 
Pasha, before proceeding to the reduction of Karbala in 1842, thought it 
necessary to inform the French as well as the British representative at 
Baghdad of his intentions ; and during the Karbala operations the French 
Consul-General was visited by some Persians who requested his advice 
to know if they should proceed to Kerbella to help the Sheeahs, as it 
was a religious war*’^. 

In 184<3, as has been mentioned under the head of relations with 
Persia, the British Political Agent at Baghdad found that attempts on 
his part to interpose between the Turkish authorities and Persian subjects 
were regarded with jealousy by his French colleague ; and in 1845, in the 
debate regarding the necessity of retaining a British armed vessel in 
Mesopotamia, Major Eawlinson, as we have already seen, ma'ae reference 
to the ambitions of France in Asiatic Turkey. 
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'ABDUL 'AZIZ, 1861-1876, AND MURAD V, 1876,^ 


’’Abdul Majid died on the 2.5th June 1861 and was followed in the 
Sultanate by his brother ^ Abdul ^Aziz, who ruled the Ottoman Empire for 
fifteen years. Under his rule the over-centralisation of the administration^ 
dating from 1834i, became intolerable, especially in the absence almost 
everywhere of means of communication ; and in 1864 there was a partial 
return to the system of provincial devolution of authority. At scheme of 
civil organisation prepared by ^Ali Pasha was, after having been applied 
experimentally to the Danubian provinces through Mid-hat Pasha after- 
wards Wali of Baghdad, brought into force in 1867 throughout the 
Empire generally. 

Dming the reign of ’’Abdul ^Aziz the course of events in Turkish 
^Iraq was little influenced, to outward api>earance, by political events in 
Western Turkey : these last, therefore, need not be more than slightly- 
noticed here. Trouble constantly prevailed in the Balkans, culminating 
in the Bulgarian atrocities of 1 875-1876 ; and Muhammadan fanati- 
cism was displayed in homicidal foi’m at Salonica, where two foreign 
consuls were killed. But incojxpetent administration and wasteful 
finance were the most patent causes of a deterioration that now occurred 
in the general position o£ Turkey, Public extravagance had been 
rendered possible by the aJmission of the^ Ottoman Empire after 
the Crimean War to the circle of the European powers, which facilitated 
the raising by Turkey of foreign loans ; and it was bankruptcy, preci- 
pitated it is true by military expenditure in the Balkans, that reduced 
her to the miserable position in which at the fall of ^Abdul 'Aziz she 
was found. The Sultan, whose personal profligacy in money matters 

* The sources of information regarding the history of Turkish Traq during the 
reigns of ’Abdul 'Aziz and Murad Y are almost exclusively official: they have been 
condensed by Mr. J. A. Saldanha in his Precis of Tv/rlcish Arabia Affairs^ 1801- 
1905, printed in 1905. Kotable exceptions exist in Mr. J. C. McCoan’s Our Neio 
Protectorate, J.879, relating chiefly to genei’al administration, and the writings of 
Iiady Anne Blunt, whose JBedouim of the JEujpJirates, 1 879, though referring to 
1877-1878, and Pilgrimage to Nejd, 1881, though referring to 1878-1879, contain in- 
formation relating to the period. Mr. G. Geary’s Through Asiatic Turhey, 1878, 
should also be mentioned. Sir F. J. Goldsmid’s Telegt^aph, Travel, 1874, contains 
some facts in regard to the construction of the Baghdad- Persian Gulf line of telegraim. 

t An admirable account of the Turkish executive system as remodelled in 1867 will 
be found in MoCoan’s Our Protectorate, voL I, pages 232 — 39, followed by 

remarks on the ji 7 dicial system. 
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was among the causes of the catastrophe^ j^as deposed in May 1S76^ by 
a political coalition including the Grand Vazir^ the Minister of 
and Mid-hat Pasha^ ex-Wali of Baghdad^ under a Patwa obtained from 
the Shaikh-ul-Islam. He died soon afterwards^ not without indications of 
foul play, and was succeeded by a nephew bearing the title of Murad V. 
The new Sultan proved a nonentity and was removed for incompetence 
in August 1876, having reigned only three months. 

As the situation of Turkey grew worse, from internal causes, Eussian 
influence at Constantinople increased. In 1870, at the instance of 
Eussia, the Bulgarian Exarchate was created by the Porte : this removed 
the Bulgarian Church from the jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch at 
Constantinople and stimulated the growth of a Bulgarian national spirit. 
In 1871, after the overthrow of France by Germany, Eussia succeeded 
in obtaining a partial abrogation of the Treaty of Paris, thus further 
enhancing her prestige on the Bosphorus. The modification of the 
Treaty restored to Eussia and Tm'key their freedom in regard to the 
maintenance of armaments in the Black Sea, — a change beneficial to the 
former country ; but the Straits remained closed to all but Turkish men 
of war. 

A law important to all foreign nations possessing subjects in Turkey 
was promulgated in June 1867, whereby foreigners were allowed for the 
future to own immoveable property throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
except in the sacred province of Hijaz, on condition of submitting to 
Turkish jm'isdiction in respect of the same. 


Eelations of Turkey with Persia, 1861-76* 


The most striking incident in the history of Turko-Persian relations 
during the reign of the Sultan ^ Abdul ^Aziz, was a pilgrimage made by 
Naslr-ud-Din Shah, the ruler of Persia, to the ShFah shrines of Turkish 
Traq. The question of the visit was mooted in May 1870, or earlier; 
the visit itself took place in the following winter ; and it must have 
caused acute anxiety to the Turkish Government in view of the mutual 
hatred of Sunnis and Shi^ahs, of the traditional enmity between Arabs 
and Persians, and of the incessant friction and strained relations between 
the Turkish and Persian Governments arising out of frontier relations, 
which appeared at this time to be again approaching a crisis. That it 
was not accomplished without the greatest inconvenience to Turkish 
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ofBcials of all grades is plain fi'om tlie following passage in a private 
letter written by tbe Turkish Charg6 d' Affaires in Persia from 
Kirmanshah to Mr. Alison, British Minister at Tehran, on the 27th 
October 1870. 

Vous ne pouvez vous faire une idee des embarras sans nombre que nous cause ce 
malbeureux voy«ge et des peines infinies que nous demons endurer. 

J’ai ete malade de fatigue et de privations, a^tuellement je me porte bien ; mais 
n'allez pas croire que je sois a mon aise. 

Le Roi vient d’arriver a Kirmanshah ou il s’arr^tera dit-oa une dizaine de jours. 

Si Qa va de ce pas nous arriverons a Bagdad, Dieu soit guard 

The proceedings in connection with the Shah^s arrival and stay at 
Baghdad are well described in two despatches from Colonel Herbert, 
British Political Agent there, to his Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador 
at Constantinople which we reproduce at full length below : 

(24th October 1870.) 

I have the honour to report that, on the 20th instant, news having reached Baghdad 
of the near approach of S. Es * Musheer-ood-dowlah, Persian Ambassador at Cons- 
tantinople, and Kamil Pasha, Imperial Commissioner for the reception of flis Majesty 
the Sbah of Persia, His Excellency Midhat Pasha, accompanied by the chief officers 
of his Covernment proceeded to the shrine and village of Ma’azim, about 3 miles to 
the north of the city, in order to meet them. 

Troops were sent out as a guard of honour, and every honour done to their arrival. 

The party entered Baghdad on the afternoon of the 22ud instant, and the visitors 
took up their residence at the serai, where the principal apartments were placed at 
their disposal. 

1 had the honour of paying them a ceremonial visit yesterday, the 23rd, when 
Musheer-ood-dowlah informed me it was his intention to proceed the same evening, or 
this morning, towards Kirmanshah, there to join the Shah. 

Kamil Pasha remains here to accompany the Grovernor Geneial to the frontier. 

^ ^ ^ 

(7th December 1870.) 

In continuation of my despatch No. 19, dated 24th October last, I have the honour 
to report : — 

On the 5th ultimo, intelligence having been previously received by telegram from 
Mnsheer-ood-dowlah, who had reached the Shah's camp, that His Majesty would on 
that day leave Kirmanshah for the frontier. His Excellency Midhut Pasha, accom- 
panied by Kamil Pasha Imperial Commissioner, Raoof Pasha, Commander 
of the forces, and several officers of importance, and escorted by 800 infantry and 
a regiment of cavalry, left Baghdad for the purpose of meeting His ?dajesty at 
Khanikeen, 

* This was Mirza Husain Khan, who in 1871 became Prime Minister of Persia and 
in 1872 induced the Shah to grant the Reuter Concession. See page 2034. 
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The Shah reached Baghdad earl^’ in the afernoon o£ the 22nd ultimo, and at ©nee 
proceeded to take np his residence in a new* kio'^k, which had been built in a large 
garden outside the city walls and furnished in a sumptuous manner foi his reception. 

His Majesty arrived in state, escorted by the above mentioned oflScers and his own 
attendant Ministers and others, and from a distance of, I suppose, upwards of two 
miles from the city passed with his cortege along a load specially maiked out and 
cleared fur his use, which was thronged by the inhabitants of tbe city and lined by 
the troops of the garrison, and by what was a newt feature in this country, the boys 
of the di-fferent schools, all neatly dressed, some in a regular uniform. 

He was preceeded by two detachments of Persian Infantry, each about 200 strong, 
and then by his Casveen Regiment, 1,100 strong, headed by a large and excellent band 
of music. 

The most perfect order prevailed during His Majesty’s passage, every precaution 
having been taken by the Governor General of the province to preserve the peace, 

A cloud of dust almost completely hid the Shah and his cortege from the view of 
spectators at a distance, and immediately on his passing, the crowd of nearly all 
the inhabitants of the city broke up and returned quietly and orderly to their homes. 

1 annex a list of the persons who have accompanied His Majesty, and which formed 
the enclosure of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Tehran to Earl Granville 
of which the former has favoured me with a copy. 

On the Shah’s passing the camp of the Ottoman troops, who have been for sometime 
past living under canvas about a mile from the town, a salute of 21 guns was fired from 
the field artillery, and, on his alighting at Garden House, 101 guns were fired from 
the citadel. 

It h;s been remarked, and with a feeling of disappointment among a people who 
regard courtesy as an essential sign of dignity, that the Shah returned the salute 
of none, great or small. 

Even on receiving the Governor General and high ofiScers of Xhanikeen, he failed 
to return their salute by the smallest notice. 

This is said to be the custom of the Persian Court. 

He appears to he entirely occupied with himself, and is described by those who 
accompanied him from the frontier as travelling covered with gems and barbaric 
ornaments, and as looking over himself and stroking his ornaments complacently, 
and scarcely taking any notice of those around him, and then only addressing them 
abrupt questions. 

On the forenoon after his arrival he proceeded to visit the Sheeah JShrine, common 
to all sects of Muslims, of Ma’azim. 

Late in the afternoon he returned, and proceeded to the Tui kish camp, where the 
troops had been under aims for some hours, awaiting his arrival. 

The lateness of the hour of his coming obliged a curtailment of the review intended 
for his honour, but after a few movements and the march past. His Majesty caused 

*Tiie building still ^1912) exists and is used as a hospital. It is on the left bank of 
the Tigris imn.ediately above the town. 

t It is an invariable feature of public occasions at Baghdad at the present day (1912) 
and appears to be a minor symptom of tne militarism which threatens to destroy Turkey. 

JT he- place piohalJy meant, the tomb of Abu Hauifah, is Sunni not Shi’ah. See 
Volume II of this Gazetteer, page 1243, article Mn^adhdham.'^ 
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numerous decorations of the Lion and the San to be distributed ; to Midhut Pasha 
he gave the 1st class ; to Eaoof Pasha and Kamil Pasha the 2nd ; and to many others 
inferior grades. 

The distribution, however, does not appear to have been carefully considered, or to 
have given satisfaction, decorations having been given to officers of rank and standing 
such as are not unfrequently conferred on menial servants of the Court at Tehran. 

On the morning of the 2dth His Majesty, accompanied, as usual, by Midhut Pasha 
and many others, proceeded in the Ottoman Steamer Moosul to visit the great ruin of 
the ancient Persian Palace at Otesiphon. 

On this occasion, at a very late hour, indeed, in less than an hour before the Moosul 
left, 1 was personally requested by Shakir Beg, the Muteserif, on behalf of Midhut 
Pasha, to permit Her Majesty’s steam vessel Comet to accompany them in case of 
difficulties arising from the want of water in the river. 

She accordingly followed so soon as steam could be got up, but the voyage of the 
Moosul being made without accident, her services were not called for. 

The Moosul returned about 10 p.m. 

The night was dark, but the principal houses on the river, which had been illumi- 
nated each night since His Majesty’s arrival, were again lighted up j the bridge across 
the river was also illuminat-^d, and as the boat, which was herself brilliantly lighted, 
moved slowly up the perfectly tranquil river, large blue lights, which had been 
previously arranged along the banks were burnt as she passed, casting a beautiful and 
clear light around and producing a strikingly picturesque effect. 

On the two previous evenings a display of fireworks had been exhibited on the 
further side of the river from that on which His Majesty’s camp was pitched. 

On the 25th, at noon, the Shah received the Consular Corps of this city, including 
the establishment of this Consulate General,* the Prench Consulate, and the Italian 
Vice- Consulate. 

Mr. Ongley, Attache to His Majesty’s Mission at Tehran, who came down with 
the camp, accompanied our party. 

We were all received in the tent of Yehya Khan, Mootamad-ood-Mulk, the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Court, where we were met by His Excellency Midhat Pasha, and 
at the aj)poLnted hour were introduced to the presence of the Shah by His Excellency, 
accompanied by Musheer-ood-Dowlah and Ali Eeza Beg. 

Midhut Pasha led us into the large room in the centre of the kiosk, where we found 
His Majesty sitting on a settee, wearing a suit of dark cloth clothes ^uth frogs of 
diamonds across the chest, but without shoes or boots and wearing white stockings. 

He took no notice, according to the custom of his Court, of our salutes* but on 
our being presented to him* he addressed to each a few commonplace remarks, after 
which we retired. 

On our leaving, t\8 whole party, including the Governor General of the province, 
were begged to form a gfoup under the shade of the tent walls which were set up to 
screen His Majesty’s residence from vulgar gaze, and these were photographed at the 
request of the Shah, who appears to hfive a fancy to retain t he photographic likenesses 
of all admitted to his presence. 

On the afternoon of the next day His Majesty visited the shrine, respected alike 
by all sects of Muslims, of Sheikh Abdool Kader, after which he attended anothei^ 
review of the Turkish troops. 

On Sunday, the 27th, His Majesty proceeded by steamer to Kazimeen, to which 
place his camp had been removed, and on the following morning continued his route 
towards Kerhela. 
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Midhut PasHa accompanied His Majesty, and will continue in attendance on Ms 
person wMle he remains within Ottoman dominions. 

The greatest credit is dne to His Excellency and to the ojBdcers who have energe- 
tically carried out his orders for the perfect preservation of order that has existed 
durins: the Shah’s visit to this city, and for the magnificence of the reception accorded 
to His Majesty, which has far exceeded what could have been expected in this locality ; 
and it is said that His Majesty has expressed very great satisfaction -with all the 
arrangements made. 

His Majesty is expected at Baghdad in about a fortnight on his way back to his 
own dominions. 


Xiist of those icho comjpose the Shall s Cam^. 

The King’s mother, all his wives, six of his daughters and their attendants. 

His Boyal Highness the Hessam-es-Sultaneh and servants (in charge of the camp). 
His Excellency the Minister for Eoreign Affairs and servants. 

His Excellency the Mooayer-ul-Memalek, with his son and wife, and his own 
Harem. 

His Excellency the Zaheer-ud-Dowlah, chief master of ceremonies and servants. 

Bis Excellency Yahia Khan, his wife and servants. 

Pasha Khan Ameer- ool-Moolk, with servants. 

Agha Ali, Ameen-oo-Hoozore, with servants. 

Ali Eeza Khan, Keeper of the Eoyal seals. 

Hajee Hoossein Khan, Ameer-i-Toman, with 150 of his horsemen. 

Kamhar A li Khan, with 100 horsemen. 

The Casveen Regiment, 1,100 strong. 

Prom the Noosret Regiment, 250 soldiers. 

Prom the Deemavend Regiments, 250 soldiers. 

12 Guns. 

All the Peishkbidmets and the private and personal attendants of the Shah. 

The Body-Guard. 

Mahomed Mehdi Elhan, Chief of the Body-Guard, and his wife. 

The Ameen-i-Khelvet. 

Sixty Artillerymen and one gun. 

The whole are estimated at 20,000, 6,000 of whom are the King’s own suite. 

Having visited the shrines at Kadhimain^ Karbala and Najaf^ the Shah 
returned to Baghdad on the evening of the 20th December. Colonel 
Herbertj on the 17th January 1871, related his further movements as 
follows 


After a stay of three days, during wMch he again visited Ctesiphoii, for a day’s 
sport with his hawks and guns. His Majesty left on the morning oi the 24,th December 
for* Samarrah where are the tombs of the Imams Ali-un-Nuki, otherwise known as 
Ali-ul-hadi, and Hussan Askeri, and thence proceeded direct to Khannikeen on the 
frontier, leaving Ottoman territory on the 9th instant. 

Owing to the presence in His Majesty’s camp of His Excellency Midhut Pasha and. 
his constant care and exertion, no serious disturbances have taken place, but the march 


* After this visit the Shah caused the principal dome at Ssmarrah to be regilded. 
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of the camp has been marked by mutual recriminations by Persians and Arabs of 
plunder and robbery. 

I believe there is no doubt that some thefts were committed by Arabs^ but that the 
followers of His Majesty plundered the people of the country and committed serious 
barbarities, and the impression left by them on the minds of all classes of persons is 
very unfavourable. 

His Excellency Midhut Pasha returned from the frontier, whither he had attended 
the Shah on the 13th instant, and 1 had yesterday the honour of paying him a visit. 

He gave me a long account of the trouble caused by the misconduct of the persons 
in the Persian camp, of their plundering the country people, to whom he had found it 
necessary to give indemnity, of the disgraceful manner in which the servants, grooms, 
and others of the Court openly sold in the camp portions of the supplies collected by 
His Excellency under instructions from the Porte for the use of His Majesty and 
suite, their horses and numerous animals, and the wiiat of co-operation on the part of 
His Excellency Mnsheer-ood-dowlah and Mirza Saeed Khan, Minister of Foreign 
ASairs, in attendance on His Majesty, who seemed to look upon these matters as every 
day and natural events. 


Turkish 
demand for 
the extradi- 
tion of 
Hama wand 
refugees in 
Persia, 1871 


The Shah arrived at Kirmanshah in his own dominions^ without 
accident; on the 24th January 1871. 

In the course of the Shah^s visit to Turkish ^Iraq the Wali of Bagh- 
dad brought to his notice an important frontier question, that of outlaws 
from Turkish territory belonging to the Hamawand tribe, and forming 
nearly the whole of it, who had migi’ated to Persia, apparently about 1865. 
They appeared to enjoy the countenance of Malik Niyaz Khan, the 
Persian Governor of Zohab ; and they incessantly raided, from their 
safe retreat, the Turkish districts of Kirkuk and Sulaimaniyah. Mid-hat 
Pasha added a request that the outlaws might be arrested as criminals 
and handed over to the Turkish authorities. 

The Shah at first appeared to concur and issued strict orders on the 
subject to Malik Niyaz Khan, who presently reported the arrest of no 
less than 280 men, — by which perhaps he only meant that most of the 
Hamawand tribe were then in his jurisdiction. When matters came to a 
point, the ShaVs staff of Persian Ministers and officials, among whom 
the Mushir-ud-Dauleh, Persian Ambassador at Constantinople, seemed to 
take the lead, demurred to handing over the prisoners to Turkey on the 
plea that to do so would be degrading to Persia. A Turko-Persian J oint 
Commission on the subject was formed at Khanaqin, including amongst 
others Mid-hat Pasha and Kamil Pasha on the Turkish side and the 
Mushir-ud-Dauleh on the part of Persia j and eventually it was agreed, 
or was said by the Turks to have been agreed, that the Hamawand chief 
and twenty of his principal followers should be extradited on the under- 
standing that their lives would be spared and that they would be deported 
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to Rumelia. The Persians, however, neglected to give effect to the agree- 
ment, if agreement it was^ and even seemed prepared to repudiate it ; and 
at Baghdad there were allegations that the Shah, on the offenders being 
sent to him by the Governor of Zohab, had received them with favour 
and presented a jewelled sword to their chief. 

Colonel Herbert, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, suggested 
to Her Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran that British influence 
might be used with the Persian Government to bring about the extradi- 
tion of the Hamawand, as the Turkish demand seemed reasonable and 
compliance with it would avert threatened complications on the frontier ; 
but, the Shah being cleaidy determined not to concede the point, 

Mr, Alison deemed it inexpedient to intervene, more especially as 
pourparlers were on foot between Turkey and Persia for a direct settle- 
ment of all their frontier differences without recourse to the good offices 
of the British and Russian Governments. 

This Hamawand dispute leads back to the question of the Turko- 
Persian boundary, the surveys connected with which had been finished Persian 
in 1852 The maps prepared on the basis of the British and Russian 
surveys were ready in 1865; but on examination they were found to 
contain inaccuracies, obliging the Ambassadors of Britain and Russia at 
Constantinople to withhold their signatures. The maps were accordingly 
revised, and were not finally passed till 1869. 

In August 1869 a"^ Convention was entered into by Turkey and Persia, 
under which both powers undertook, pending a definitive settlement, 
to maintain the status quo and not to erect any new buildings 
in disputed territory. As the status quo, however, was differently 
understood by the parties, and as the materials bearing on it collected 
by Sir P. Williams were lost, the Convention was productive of no good 
results. On the contrary many annoying frontier questions cropped up, 
of which the Hamawand affair may serve as an example ; the trouble 
extended to the Pusht-i-Kuhf section of the border, of which little had 
previously been heard ; and from 1869 to 1873, notwithstanding a 
mutual agreement to remove refugees from across the frontier to a dis- 


* The Protocol is given in Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. XII, pages Isii and Isiii. 
fThe principal dispute in the Pusht-i-Kuh. section related to the ownership of 
certain lands, known as tbe Said Malkhatai, to the east and north-east of Badrah ; and 
with special reference to some of these, known to the Turks as Saiyid Hasan and to the 
Persian^ as Baksai and Ghuraiheh, the Turko 'Persian Convention of 1869 was formally 
renewed in 1873. See Captain D. L. R Lorimer’s Report on Fusht-i-KuIi, 1909, 
page 32, and Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s Freds of the Relations of the British 
Government with the Tdbes and Shaikhs of *Arahistdn, 1912, page 54. 
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tance from the border line and to refer the frontier question to a joint 
Commission at Constantinople, it seemed to grow progressively more 
dangerous. 

Copies of the identic British-Eussian map were communicated to the 
Porte in October 1869 and to the Persian Government in February 
1870 ; and, in accordance with an agreement reached by Britain and 
Russia in 1865, an expectation was at the same time expressed on the 
part of the mediating powers that the line of boundary between the 
respective dominions of the Sultan and the Shah would be found within 
limits traced on the map, and that the Ottoman and Persian Govern- 
ments would themselves mark out that lino, but that, in the event of 
any difficulty arising between them in regard to any particular locality, 
the points in dispute should be referred to the Governments of Britain 
and Russia. 

It was not until December 1874 that a Turkish and a Persian 
Commissioner met at Constantinople to trace the frontier on the map, 
and in January 1875 their proceedings came to a deadlock. A new 
Commission was then formed, comprising representatives of the mediating 
powers ; the British Commissioner was Sir Arnold Kemball, formerly 
British Political Agent at Baghdad, the Russian was Colonel Zelenoi. 
As Ottoman Commissioner the Porte chose Dervish Pasha, whose atti- 
tude on the Delimitation Commission of -1848 — 53 will not have been 
forgotten. The new Commission assembled at Constantinople in June 
1875, when the Turkish and Persian representatives were each invited 
to trace, on the identic map, the line of frontier claimed by his 
Government,’^ 

Dervish Pasha expressed his inability to do this, since the line he intended to 
trace lay altogether to the east of the so-called frontier zone, and was based upon the 
solitary surveys he had made while separated from his colleagues on the former 
Commission. 

As a result of this attitude, the Ambassadors made energetic representations to 
the Porte, and stated that any line passing outside the frontier zone on the identic 
map would not even he taken into consideration by the mediating Delegates. 

The Porte hereupon formally recognised the zone as embodying the limits within 
which the frontier line should be tracted ; but this admission, it was added, would 
ipso facto lapse if the Commission then sitting did not arrive at a definite settlement 
of the frontier question. 

About this time the Persian Government intimated that they would agree to the 
arbitration of Great Britain and Russia, and accept any line within the zone laid 
down by the mediating Delegates. 

^Memorandum - on the TurJco-Fersia7b Fov/ndary CluestioTij 1555-190^, by Mr. 
Alwyn Parker, 8th December 1906. 
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The last sitting of his Commission was held in January 1876. The Turkish 
memorandum and the tiacing of the frontier as claimed by the Porte were duly 
]) resented; but, owing to a misapprehension on the part of the Persian Cemmissioner, 
the Persian memorandum and tracing were not ready. Much delay ensued in 
consequence, and in July 1876 the outbreak of the Servian war pat a stop to all 
further proceedings. The Persian documents were only communicated on the eve 
of this war. 


The vexed question of the powers of Persian Consular officers and 
the immunities of Persian subjects in Turkey, which had given much 
trouble in the past, was finally regulated by a* Convention between 
Persian and Turkey, dated 20th December 1875. There had been a 
wide divergence between the Turkish and Persian Governments^ views 
on these subjects, the former virtually claiming to treat Persians in Turkey 
as Ottoman subjects while the latter insisted on rights similar to those 
possessed by the great European powers under capitulation only. The 
Convention recognised the title of Persian Consuls and consular Dragom- 
ans in Turkey to the same privileges as those enjoyed by the Consuls 
and Dragomans of other powers ; and the exclusive authority of the Persian 
Consuls over Persian subjects in questions confined to Persian subjects 
whether civil or criminal, and in matters of succession were affirmed ; 
but Persian subjects were declared amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Turkish courts in cases of breach by them of the law of the country 
and in mixed civil and commercial cases, certain powers of assistance 
and protection in the proceedings being reserved however to the Persian 
consular representatives. Among other matters, the immunity of Persian 
subjects from taxes to which only Ottoman subjects were liable was 
established. The Convention also laid down that all the provisions 
relating to Persian subjects in Turkey should apply equally to Turkish 
subjects in Persia, and that both should receive treatment due to 
subjects of the most favoured nation. 


Conventioa 
regarding the 
powers of 
Persian Con- 
sular officers 
and immuni- 
ties of Per- 
sian subjects 
in Turkey, 
1875. 


Internal history of Turkish 'Iraq, 1861—1876. 


The early years of the reign of Abdul ^Aziz were characterised 
in Turkish 'Iraq by difficulties between the Turkish administration 


*The text of this Convention will be found in Aitchison’s TreatieSi vol. SII, pages 
Ixiv— kvi. 
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Mnntafik 
troubles, 
Not. 1863 — 
A-Ug. 1864. 


and the Arab tribes, hardly less grave than those which had prevailed 
in the province from 1845 to 1855. The exciting cause was similar; 
it was a determined effort made by the Local Government^ with insufB- 
cient resources and in disregard of the experience of Najib Pasha and 
‘N'amiq Pasha, to bring the tribesmen under strict control, and extend 
Turkish executive authority to new and by the Turks almost untrodden 
districts. These difficulties interfered seriously with the construction of 
a line of telegraph from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf which had been 
undertaken by the Porte under British advice, and with British official 
aid ; and the British Political Agent at Baghdad was consequently 
obliged to intervene, to a much greater extent than had been usual 
in internal affairs of the country. 

It will be remembered that in 1855 Shaikh Bandar had been 
recognised as head of the Muntafik tribe on undertaking to pay a large 
annual sum for the farm of a group of districts from which some, 
formerly pertaining to the Muntafik Shaikhship, had been removed. 
In 1868, Shaikh Bandar having constantly made default in his 
payments,* Namiq Pasha sent orders to Basrah under which Munib 
Pasha, the Turkish Governor of that place, arrested Bandar when 
that chief came in a Turkish steamer to pay him a visit. The Shaikh 
was soon set at liberty, however ; and Kamiq Pasha, suspecting that 
his release was due to bribery, caused Munib Pasha himself to be 
brought under arrest to Baghdad, where it was proved that he had in 
fact been guilty of corruption Shaikh Bandar was subsequently 
induced, in hope of a renewal of the farm of the Muntafik districts in 
his favour, to come to Baghdad and pay up 1 50,000 Shamis on account 
of the arrears due by him ; but while still at Baghdad he died, on the 
18th November 1863, owing about £25,000 to the Turkish Treasury. 

Namiq Pasha thought the opportunity favourable for extending 
direct Turkish rule to new portions of the Muntafik territory. He resolv- 
ed, without seeking the approval of the Government at Constantinople, 
to detach the lands on the Shatt-al-’Arab below Qurnah and those on 
the right bank of the Tigris above Qurnah, including the Hai or Shatt- 
al-Gharaf tracts from the Muntafik Shaikhdom, and to annex the former 
to the Turkish Qaim-Maquamliq of Basrah, and the latter to that of 
Aziiyah. At the same time the Muntafik Shaikh was to be deprived of 
the powers of life and death, mutilation, and corporal punishment 
generally, which he had exercised from time immemorial ; he was to be 
debarred from exacting blood money in tribal disputes and other unau- 

is uncerlain whether this is the same Namiq Pasha wlio was Pasha of Baghdad 
in 3 852 — 64 ; probably it was not. 
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thorised dues ; and the local system of taxation was to be assimilated to 
that o£ the Ottoman Empire at large. All snits^ criminal and civile were 
to be decided in future by a Majlis or court composed of landowners^ 
merchants, and other notables upon the spot, whose appointment as 
judges must be confirmed by the Pasha of Baghdad. As the instrument 
for carrying out this policy^ which they foresaw would be unpopular, 
Namiq Pasha appointed Mansur, one of the Muntafik Shaikhs, to be 
the first Turkish Qaim-Maqtoi of the Muntafik country, with head- 
quarters at Suq-ash-Shuyukh. He associated wfith him, as Muhasibahji 
or Accountant, one Sulaiman Bey, a Turkish ofBcer who had been 
Mudir of Khanaqin, and to whom he gave instructions to show produce 
and leniency, at the outset, in his dealings wfith men of local influence. 

Shaikh Mansur, W'ho was secretly determined to thwart the Pasha'^s 
intended subversion of Muntafik autonomy, no sooner reached home 
from Baghdad than he suppressed the notifications curtailing his exe- 
cutive authority, virtually imprisoned his colleague Sulaiman Bey by 
surrounding him with guards on the pretext that his life was in danger, 
and sent emissaries out in every direction to misrepresent the intentions 
of the Government and to invite the headmen of clans to join with him 
in making a stand for Arab rights, so that at least their semi-indepen- 
dence as mere tributaries might be preserved. The small tribes dependent 
on Shaikh Mansur complied to the extent of stopping the navigation of 
the Euphrates and, apparently, of attacking Turkish steamers besides 
plundering grain destined by the Government for exportation to 
Jiddah ; but they showed at this time no very decided preference for 
the rule of their own Shaikhs over that of the Turks, and their attitude 
seemed to be on the whole one of expectancy. The large Bani Lam, 
A1 Bu Muhammad, and KhazaTl tribes did not respond at all to over- 
tures which were made to them. Shaikh Mansur in the meantime also 
wrote to Namiq Pasha, professing his own loyalty but declaring that 
the chiefs under his authority were opposed to the new kind of govern- 
ment, that his brother* NSLsir was stirring up the tribes against him, 
and that he and Sulaiman Bey were in personal danger and powerless to 
vindicate their authority unless aided by troops from Baghdad. 

Namiq Pasha, on receiving this missive, recalled Shaikh Mansur and 
Sulaiman Beg to Baghdad, pretending sympathy with the former in his 
difficult position 3 but at the same time, in January 1864, he sent troops 
fiom Baghdad to Diwaniyah and Kut and despatched a steamer to 

*CaB this have been the Nasir, Muntafik Shaikh,' who afterwards became Wali of 
Basrah ? See page 1447, 
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■’Amarah to fetch Shaikh Fahad-al-*’ Ali^ a rival of Shaikh Mansur^ who was 
encamped on the bank of the Tigris near that place. Colonel Kemball^ 
the British Political Agent at Baghdad^ at this time favoured the Pasha^s 
plan in regard to the Muntafik country ^ for he expected that it would 
facilitate, if realised, the construction of the telegraph line. 

But the opposition of the Muntafik to NamiqPasha^s schemes was 
stronger and more genuine than had at fiirst appeared. Shaikh Fahad 
declined the post of Turkish Qaim-Maqam at Suq-ash-Suhyukh on its 
being offered to him ; and the smaller Muntafik Shaikhs avowed a resolve 
to defend their g'^^^i-independence, if need be, by force of arms. In the 
circumstances the Pasha, who had meanwhile summoned additional 
troops to Baghdad from Musal and Kirkuk and made other military 
dispositions for coercing the Muntafik, appeared to renounce the idea 
of changing the arrangements for the government of their territory and 
slgnifiied his willingness to appoint Shaikh Nasir, the brother of Shaikh 
Mansur, to be head of the tribe and farmer of the revenue of the districts 
for a period of one year on the same terms as the late Shaikh Bandar, 
Colonel Kemball was at this stage of the case brought into the proceed- 
ings in a manner which he has described as follows : — 

Shortly after my return from Bussorah I received a communication, signed by 
that* Chief and other elders of the Muntafik, deprecating the plan formed by the 
Pasha and soliciting my intervention to dissuade him from its further prosecution, 
which communication I immediately submitted to the perusal of His Excellency 
with the draft of my proposed reply. This reply was, of course, superseded by His 
Excellency's change of intention, but I subjoin it in copy forf Your Excellency's in- 
formation, as indicating the course that, with His Excellency's approval, I had deter- 
mined to adopt on the occasion ; when, however, Shaikh Nassir's Agent was quitting 
Baghdad, charged with the summons to his Chief, he waited upon me to state that no 
hope existed of its being complied with, unless I would pledge my word as a guarantee 
for the Sheikh's personal security, I declined, of course, to take upon myself such a 
responsibility, unless so solicited in writing by Namik Pasha, to whom I accordingly 
referred him ; but his fears, it seems, not permitting him to broach this condition to 
His Excellency, I thought it my duty to advise Namik Pasha of what had passed 
between us. His Excellency replied that the solemn pledges he had already given, 
together with the prospect of investiture, would suffice, in his opinion, to re-assure 
Sheikh Nasir and for the present he would not avail himself of my intervention. 

After this, on the lltb February 1864^ Shaikh Nasir entered Baghdad^ 
having fi.rst insisted on and obtained an unusual guarantee for his im- 
munity from arrest. But nothing was settled between him and the 
Local Government. The Pasha demanded that the Shaikh should pay 


* viz.s Shaikh Nasir. 

t H. B, M.’s Charge d'AffaJres at Constantinople. 
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up^ before his formal investiture, the sum of £15,000 offered by him as 
eai'nest money at an earlier time when he was competing^ wuth his brother 
for appointment to the Shaikhship ; the Shaikh, in reply, persisted that 
he could not raise so large an amount without first retmning home ; and 
the result was deadlock. Colonel Kemball protested against the delay 
thus occasioned, but in vain. He says : 

To my appeal on this head His Excellency has remarked that the interests of the 
telegraph must give way to those of the Government, and although he still looks 
for a speedy decision of the question, did it even issue in the postponement of the 
work till next autumn, he would not consent to a sacrifice of authority which must 
eventuate in confirming the -independence of the Montafik Chiefs by assuring 

them of the means on all future occasions of evading their just obligations. 

The Pasha then summoned Shaikh Fahad again to Baghdad, as also 
another Shaikh named Mashari, in the hope that by playing them off 
against Shaikh Mansur and against each other he might be able, if not 
to institute a Qaim-Maqamliq of Suq-ash-Shuyukh, at least to bring 
under direct Turkish government districts below and above Qurnah 
which he had in the beginning decided to separate from the Muntafik 
Shaikhdom. Colonel Kemball, though he still regarded the reduction of 
the Muntafik country to the status of ordinary Tmkish territory as 
desirable, at this point began to have doubts of the ability of the Local 
Government, in a military sense, to effect the change within any reason- 
able time. He left Baghdad for Hillah, however, prepared to push on 
the extension of the telegraph southwards as soon as an opportunity 
should occur. 

On the 13th of March 1864, at the request of Namiq Pasha, who 
had received a telegram from Constantinople demanding an explanation 
of the long continuance of the Muntafik difficulty, the British Political 
Agent returned to Baghdad. The Pasha inf ormed him that Shaikh Nasir 
and Shaikh Fahad both declined to undertake the farm of the Muntafik 
districts, while Shaikh Mashari was too weak and uninfluential to asseii; 
himself, if nominated; he acknowledged that the Muntafik were now 
unanimous in their determination to resist his projects, and that the 
season of the spring floods was too near at hand to allow of military 
operations — which would, moreover, alarm the Porte-— being undertaken ; 
and finally he requested Colonel KembalPs opinion. That officer recom- 
mended that the general question of the form of Government of the 
Muntafik country should be referred to Constantinople; that in the 
meanwhile Shaikh Fahad should he installed as chief, to avoid any 
appearance of surrender to the implied menaces of Shaikh Mansur and 
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Shaikh N asir ; and that^ if Shaikh Fahad demanded the removal of the 
two brothers from his jurisdiction^ they should be compelled or induced 
io reside at Baghdad on a guarantee^ confirmed if necessary by the Porte, 
for the safety of their persons and the security of their pro]perty, includ- 
ing large estates which they owned on the Shatt-al-^Arab. This advice 
appears to have commended itself, at least in part, to Namiq Pasha. On 
the 19th of March he despatched a steamer with a Buyuruldi (or patent) 
and flag of investiture for Shaikh Fahad -al-^Ali. A letter accompanying 
the Buyuruldi merely stated that the Shaikhship of the Muntafik had 
been conferred on Fahad upon the same conditions as those on which 
Shaikh Bandar had formerly held it. No more precise mention was 
made in the letter of the limits of the new Shaikh^s jurisdiction, of the 
amount of his financial obligations, or to the period for which the 
arrangement was to remain in force, — a vagueness which Colonel 
Kemball thought likely to be productive of distrust in the recipient's 
mind. Returning from Baghdad to Hillah the British Political Agent, 
with the previous approval of Namiq Pasha, addressed letters, probably 
of warning or remonstrance, to Shaikh Mansur and Shaikh Nasir. 

At the beginning of April, partly because of the detention of Shaikh 
Nasir at Baghdad against his will — an evident breach of faith against 
which Colonel Kemball did not fail to protest, as the Shaikh had come 
in on a safe conduct — and partly perhaps in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of Shaikh Fahad, Sulaiman, a son of Shaikh Mansur, suddenly 
appeared on the Baghdad-Hillah road with a body of armed tribesmen, 
and telegraphic and all other communication between the two places 
was temporarily interrupted. Namiq Pasha, who expected that Shaikh 
Fahad would be able to restore order immediately, declined an offer by 
Colonel Kemball to place himself in communication with Shaikh Mansur 
or even, if necessary, proceed in person to his camp; but Shaikh Fahad 
continued to haggle over the terms of his appointment, and matters 
remained in suspense. N o general amnesty such as might have served to 
conciliate the adherents of Shaikh Mansur was published ; but the Pasha 
was eventually persuaded to send letters of assurance, through Shaikh 
Fahad, to the principal men whose attitude was doubtful. 

Early in May 1864, Shaikh Fahad, who had not yet accepted full 
responsibility for the Muntafik, was encamped on the right bank of the 
Tigris at ’Ali-ash-Sharqi. Assisted by a detachment of 300 Turkish 
infantry with one gun, 200 ^Aqaili matchlock men and 100 Bashi 
Bazouks from ‘’Amarah, he^ had repelled a half-hearted attack made on 
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him by the partisans o£ Shaikh Mansur ; but he was^ or seemed, unable 
to advance. Meanwhile, infuriated by the insolence of Shaikh Mansur 
and his family, Namiq Pasha had determined on military operations m 
spite of the ditSculties arising out of the marshy character of the country, 
the lateness of the season, and his own state of unpreparedness.''* 
A force of 1,000 regular infantry and 2 guns under Hafiz Pasha, Armv 
Commandant, left Baghdad on the 2nd May for Kut, where it was to 
receive a reinforcement of 500 regular infantry and whence it was to 
advance, if practicable, to Suq-ash-Shuyukh. The help of the Bani 
Lam and Bani Pabi^ah tribes was invited ; and Shibli Pasha, command- 
ing at Diwaniyah, was ordered to co-operate with a regiment of cavaby, 
400 irregular horse, and 4 guns. It appeared to be the intention of 
Namiq Pasha to force the hand of the Porte by making the restoration 
of Shaikh Mansur impossible. 

By the middle of June 1864 the authority of Shaikh Pahad was suffi- 
ciently established to admit of the return of the Turkish troops to their 
garrisons, except a detachment of SOO men and 1 gun which, at the 
Shaikh’s request, was left at Bas-al-Jazirah, a place on the Shatt-al- 
Gharaf not far from Kut, Fahad himself was then in the neighbourhood 
of Shatrah, engaged, on his way to Suq-ash-Shuyukh, in receiving the 
submission of the smaller tribal authorities and in sub-letting the 
revenues of the districts. He had been guilty of gross ti’eachery in 
putting to death Sulaiman-al-Khalaif, Shaikh* of the Ajwad, one of the 
principal divisions of the Muntafik, and in seizing two other Shaikhs, 
all of whom had approached him on safe-conduct. Namiq Pasha 
disavowed the act, which he declared to be disapprovahle^ though he 
added that, as these Shaikhs had been foremost in resisting the suhsti- 
tution of Turkish for Arab rule in the Montific Territory, he could not 
regret that they should have been the first to experience the effects of 
^^the despotism they had themselves mainly contributed to set up.** 
Before the end of the month, however, it was reported that Shaikh 
Mansur bad again collected a force, with which he was threatening 
Samawah, and that the Bani Malik, a large division of the Muntafik, 
had at his instigation renewed their claim to certain lands south of 
Basrah from which they had been ejected by Munib Pasha during his 
governorship of Basrah. Conspicuous among Skaikh Mansur*s supporters 
was *Osman Bey, the son of a former Governor of Musal, who had fifd 
to the Arabs, being a Treasury defaulter, on his removal from the Mudir- 
ship of Samawah. To counteract these demonstrations Shibli Pasha was 
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ordered to proceed to Samawah with the whole garrison of Diwaniyahj 
while a detachment of rifles commanded by Muhammad Pasha was 
embarked on steamer at Baghdad for service at Basrah. 

In July 18643 a serious disaster befell the force advancing to the 
relief of Samawah. The unmounted portion^ consisting of 350 rifle- 
men witli 3 guns, were proceeding to their destination by water when 
they w^ere unexpectedly attacked by the Bari Hachaim^ A1 Bu Husain^ 
and Dhawalim, of whom the first two had been sux^posed to be mutually 
unfriendly. The next day Shibli Pasha arrived by land at the same 
place, accompanied by his cavalry and by mounted contingents of the 
Jabur and Zubaid tribes ; but the enemy, having a great superiority in 
numbers, obliged him to retire. He then api^lied to Baghdad for rein- 
forcements. Of the infantry more than half had been killed, besides 
the offlcer in command ; and a week after the occurrence only 90 of their 
number, of whom 30 were wounded, had succeeded in straggling back 
to Diwaniyah. All three guns were lost, but two of them were brought 
back, later, by the inhabitants of a small Saiyid colony near the scene 
of the fight. 

Namiq Pasha lost no time in desiDatching additional troox^s, under 
Hafiz Pasha, to x^unish the rebels and, if still possible, save Samawah. 
The chief of the Bani Hachaim was known to be in correspondence with 
Shaikh Mansur and with Shaikh Mutlaq, the head of the Khaza'^il, 
under whose influence the Al Bu Husain were ; and there was therefore 
some reason to fear that the attack on the Tmkish troox^s might have 
been the outcome of a widespread Arab consxnracy. On the 21st of July 
Hafiz Pasha^s force, consisting of 2,000 regular troox:)s, 350 irregular 
cavalry, and large Arab contingents, marched from Diwaniyah. Shaikh 
Yahad was still in the Hai district, but was preparing to advance to 
Durraji with the Turkish garrison of 300 men and one gun that had been 
stationed originally at B»as-al- Jazirah, and later at Shatrah. An incursion 
attempted by Sulaiman, the son of Shaikh Mansur, was successfully 
repelled, the invaders being driven back across the Euphrates ; and the 
Bani Zaraij, incited by the Turks, began a series of attacks on the Al Bu 
Husain and Dhawalim, who were their tribal foes. On the Government 
troops arriving to the support of the Bani Zaraij, a fight was reported to 
have taken place in which 60 or 70 of the enemy were killed and the 
missing gun was recovered. A final engagement occurred on the banks 
of a canal known as the Abu Chilib, in which the Arabs were said to 
have lost 600 in killed and wounded, including women and children. 
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while the troops at the same time cai^tured some cattle, a huge number 
of sheep, and other booty. According to information from non-Turkish 
soui’ces, however, the people thus severely punished were not the enemy 
at all, but quiet pastoral tribes who had brought peace offerings to the 
Turkish commander and had been assured by him that they would not 
be molested. The smallness of the Turkish losses, which were quite 
insignificant, as also the presence of the Arabs’ women and children, 
gave a colour of truth to this version of the affair and made it necessary 
to discount the importance of the victory claimed by the 'l^'urks. In 
any case, however, Hafiz Pasha reached Samawah with his force at the 
beginning of August, and was joined there by Shaikh Pahad. Mean- 
while ^Osman Bey gave himself up to the Turkish authorities at 
Diwtoiyah, in consequence of a price having been set upon his head ; 
Shaikh Mansur was reported to be retiring to Najd by way of Kuwait ; 
and attempts on the part of the Bani Malik to give trouble near Basrah 
were frustrated by the arrival of the troops under Muhammad Pasha. 

These operations on the north-western border of the Muntafik country 
may in one sense be described as successful ; but their result, after all, 
was practically! to restore the position which existed when Namiq Pasha 
first began to meddle with the tribe. No garrison seems to have been 
left at Samawah, and almost the only real change was the substitution 
of Shaikh Pahad for Shaikh Mansur. Moreover, the attitude of Shaikh 
Pahad himself was equivocal. Up to the 7th of September he had paid 
only £5,000 into the treasury on account of the revenue of the financial 
year of which the closing date was the 3 1 th ; he declined to come to 
Baghdad to be formally invested with the Shaikhship ; he refused even 
to accept office unless under a guarantee that the Turks w'ould forego 
for three years all encroachment on the established privileges and juris- 
diction of the Muntafik Shaikh; though now all-powerful in the 
Muntafik country, he professed to be unable to protect boats on the 
Euphrates and obviously did not exert his authority to restore order; 
he showed great reluctance to meet Hafiz Pasha at Samawah ; and he 
absolutely declined to take part with the Turks in an expedition against 
the Khazahl which was now impending. 

In March 1865 Shaikh Mansur was still at large in the desert to the 
south of Suq-ash-Shuyukh ; but Shaikh Pahad was at last persuaded to 
visit Baghdad, where he undertook to pay off the balance due to the 
Treasury by his predecessor Shaikh Bandar and was then confirmed in 
the Shaikhship of the tribe for three years with effect from September 
1863. 


1865. 
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In May 1866 it was reported that Shaikh Mansur^ who was living 
among the Dhafir^ would not come to Baghdad, the reason being that he 
distrusted promises of pardon and good treatment that were held out to 
him by the Turks, while Namiq Pasha on his part would tolerate no 
guarantee beyond his own words/' Shaikh Nasir, who had escaped 
outlawry by timely submission, was then absent on a pilgrimage to 
Makkah but was expected to return in time to compete for the farm of 
the Muntafik districts on the expiry of its tenure by Shaikh Pahad 
in September 1866. October came, but no new appointment was made to 
the ShaikhshixD, and it was expected that Shaikh Pahad would be re-in- 
vested with it for another three years, though probably on less advan- 
tageous financial terms than before. 


Contumacy 
and reduction 
of the 
Khaza’il, 
1864— 66. 


No sooner were the Muntafik disturbances at an end in 1864 than 
trouble arose with the Khaza'il of the Shamiyah district, whose Shaikh 
was Mutlaq, and whose territory extended from Shinafiyah to Najaf on 
the one side and to Abu Jawarir on the other. It was not alleged 
against Shaikh Mutlaq that he had ever made default as farmer of the 
revenue assessed on the lands of his tribe, which in fact he was accus- 
tomed to pay with punctuality, adding to it presents for the Turkish 
officials, or that he had shown active sympathy with the Muntafik in 
their late revolt ; but he was virtually independent, he would not appear 
and do homage in person to the Pasha of Baghdad, and he was sus- 
pected of having harboured the guilty Al Bu Hasan and Dhawalim after 
their attack on Shibli Pasha's column. 


Before resorting to military operations Namiq Pasha once more con- 
sulted the British Political Agent and received from him a sound 
opinion, the whole of which is perfectly applicable to the situation in 
Turkish ^Iraq at the present day. 


I said that however patriotic His Excellency’s desire to reduce the larger tribes of 
Turkish Arabia under complete control, I was of opinion that the force at his disposal 
was unequal to the purpose, not, perhaps, to beat the Arabs wherever they should 
encounter the main body of*'the troops, but to maintain the positions which might be 
successively occupied ; and that in consequence, and for a period probably very pro- 
tracted, not only would the highways of communication be lendered impassable* but 
the settled districts would he exposed to incursions, leading, of course to the usual 
results, a desolated country. SI oppage of trade, and loss of revenue, which, sooner or 
later, must oblige the Government to compromise its aims and to restore matters to 
their normal condition. I readily admitted that the dominancy of the Arabs over the 
most fertile portions of this province was a great evil ; but it was an evil which 
could not he overcome by isolated and convulsive efforts at coercion, and was assuredly 
the lesser evil compared with the st ite of anarchy accruing upon failure. On my in- 
stancing the more recent case of the Montefiq tribe, His Excellency did not deny 
that the attempt to establish Turkish rule at Sukesh Shiookh had had this issue. 
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Swayed by bis own partiality for the use of force^ urged on also by 
flatterers whose real object was to involve him in difficulties that should 
lead to his recall, Kamiq Pasha after some days hesitation launched an 
expedition against the Khaza^il. On the 4th September 1S64 a force of 
3,000 regular troops and 1,000 irregulars marched from Diwaniyah ; 
but Shaikh Mutlaq and his followers retired to the desert beyond the 
Euphrates without showing fight. It was apprehended, however, that 
their withdrawal would prove ^^the forerunner of serious and extended 
disturbances.-’ "" 


In the course of the following six months Shaikh Mutlaq wrote 1865. 
more than once to the British Political Agent, asking him to intercede 
on his behalf with Namiq Pasha ; but Colonel Kemball did not, appa- 
rently, do so. In the spring of 1865 the Pasha informed the Khaza’il 
Shaikh that, if he would make submission in person and without condi- 
tions, he would be allowed to reside at Baghdad without molestation. 

In August of the same year Shibli Pasha took action, as an interlude 
in the Khaza^il campaign, against the Bahahithah, one of the ^ Afaj clans, 
and against the A1 Budair of the Dagharah tract. The mud forts of 
these tribes on land were destroyed by the troops ; but the tribesmen 
with their families, after a short conflict, withdrew to the then existing 
^Afaj and Dagharah lagoons, where their assailants could not follow 
them. ^Abdul Muhsin, a Shaikh of the ^Anizah with w^hom Shaikh Mut- 
laq had taken refuge, obliged the latter, at the instance of Namiq Pasha, 
to quit his camp ; but the desert chief at the same time professed in- 
ability to restrain Shaikh Sumair, possibly not one of the Khazahl, 
but a Shammar chief, who with the help of Daghaiyin, a relative of 
^ Abdul Muhsin himself, had lately carried off 100 Baghdad camels from 
a grazing ground close to the city. 


At length in May 1866 Shaikh Mutlaq, w^eary of the vagrant life 1866. 
of the Bedouins with whom he had thrown in his lot, and of their greed 
and venality, accepted the pardon offered him and came to Baghdad to 
pay homage to Namiq Pasha. It was arranged to settle him, with his 
immediate dependents, upon lands lying to the east of the Tigris ; and 
in his former district, or rather kingdom, of Shamiyah a new system of 
direct dealing between the Government and the lesser tribal Shaikhs, 
which had been introduced, was maintained. 


In 1865 general insecurity prevailed in Shehrizur, as the division of 
Kirkuk was then styled, owing to the depredations of the Hamawand, a 
tribe living in the neighbourhood, and renowned for their lawlessness even 


Depreda- 
tions and im** 
pnnity of the 
Hamawand, 
1865. 
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Ang.— Dec., 
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at the present day. In March it was reported at Baghdad that a consi- 
derable success over them had been achieved by a Turkish expedi- 
tion from Kirkuk and Sulaimaniyah ; but before long their increased 
vigour in infesting the roads^ burning villages^ levying blackmail^ and 
ultimately in threatening Sulaimaniyah during the absence of the garrison^ 
showed that the loss which they had suffered, chiefly in the capture of 
some of their women, had only served to exasperate them. Military 
reinforcements were sent from Baghdad to Kirkuk ; but at the same 
time Namiq Pasha, seeing that coercion was impracticable^ ordered Taqi- 
ud-Din Pasha, Governor of Kirkuk, to revert to a system of subsidies 
which had previously existed and had been abandoned. 

The immigration of the ^Anizah and Shammar Bedouins into the 
northern districts dependent on Baghdad, which takes place every 
year on a large scale, was attended in 1865 by more than the usual 
amount of friction and excitement. Anxiety first began to be felt in 
August, when it was reported that ’Anizah to the number of 4,000 
horsemen and camel riders had crossed to the east of the Euphrates, 
and that the Shammar, who are their hereditary enemies, were retii’ing 
before them across the Tigris. Far-reaching disorders were feared by 
the Pasha of Baghdad, for, as the British Political Agent remarked 
in a despatch ; The presence of Bedouins in the cultivated districts, 
'' whether as invaders or refugees, is almost equally to be dreaded, and 
‘^however gladly His Excellency would restrict the conflicts between these 
large nomad tribes to the waste lands west of Mosul, he is unhappily 
powerless alike to prevent the encroachment of the one, or the retreat 
of the other By the middle of October, however, the two great 
hostile tribes were settled in their usual autumn seats, the Shammar 
occupying the right bank of the Tigris down to within 10 or 12 miles 
of Baghdad, the ^Anizah both sides of the Euphrates down to Musa- 
iyib and in the neighbourhood of Karbala and Najaf ; and their chiefs, 
subsidised by the Turkish authorities, were restraining them, as in 
ordinary years, from highway robbery and from the invasion of culti- 
vated districts. Shaikh Parhan, who ruled the Shammar, was anxious 
in this year to carry his tribe some distance to the southward of 
Baghdad ; but permission was denied him by Namiq Pasha, and he 
acquiesced in the prohibition. It was remarked by Colonel Kemball ; 

Owing to the converging course of the two rivers at this point, his 
'^position there would expose his retreat to be cut off, did he defy the 

Government and drive it to coalesce with the Anazeh against him, 
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» This resource is^ of course^ the chief instrument of control which the 
‘^provincial authorities possess over the rival Bedouin tribes^ but^ owing 
to the full appreciation by the latter of their common interests^ apart 
^'from the mere acquisition of plunder, and to the difl&culty of leading 
such allies to discriminate the property of friends and foes, one of 
dangerous and doubtful efficacy, and only to be employed in extre- 
mity/"^ 

Meanwhile a robbery of more then usual importance was committed 
by ■'Anizah belonging to the Fida^to and Saba'’ ah sub-divisions of the tribe, 
A caravan from Aleppo having arrived at '’Anah on the Euphrates, a 
portion of it, comprising 75 camels with their loads, crossed the river 
there and made straight across country for Baghdad. The loads consis- 
ted of British manufactures to the value of £6,000 and were the property 
of leading merchants, Turkish subjects, at Baghdad. The conductor of 
this portion of the caravan was connected by marriage with an ^Anizah 
family ; and it was surmised that either he had presumed too much 
upon the fact in adopting an unprotected route, or that he was in league 
with the robbers into whose hands the animals and goods fell : all were 
taken by foraging parties of the ‘’Anizah whom they encountered. De- 
mands for restitution were addressed by the Turkish authorities to the 
chief s of the guilty sub-divisions ; but on the 17th October the British 
Political Agent was obliged to report : the remonstrances of Namik 

Pasha the one Shaikh has returned no reply ; the other, pleading the con- 
‘^tumacy of his followers, has boldly ref erred His Excellency to the sword 
as the only means of vindicating the authority of the Government : 
and His Excellency’s threats of reprisals and of stopping the Musableh 
‘‘ (permission to traffic with the towns) are, as usual, invalidated by the 
dread of provoking general disturbance and by the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing the real offenders. For the rest a sudden fall in the price of 
longcloths, etc is a sure indication that the plunderers have already 
bartered their booty to pedlars and petty traders."’*’ Of the camels 40 
had been immediately returned to the owners, who may themselves have 
been tribal Arabs like the "’Anizah, and it was not expected that the 
recovery of the other 35 would present any difficulty ; but the merchan- 
dize stood on a different footing. 

An accident made the recovery of partial compensation possible. 
Dissensions having occurred among the offending sections, which resulted 
in the secession of several families, the great "’Anizah Shaikh fell upon 
and plundered their camps, not, however, on behoof of the Turkish 
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Government, for he and his followers claimed all their booty for them- 
selves; but, out of 2,000 camels captured, 142 were secured by some 
Turkish irregulars who had been sent to co-operate with the Shaikh, and 
of these 82 — very inferior animals — actually reached Baghdad. In the 
end compensation to the extent of about one-fourth of the value of the 
goods lost was obtained, whereupon Colonel Kemball remarked : This 
issue, though, indeed, reflecting credit upon the management of Ntoiq 
Pasha as productive of a result more substantial than that which usually 
attends the ostensible efforts of the Turkish executive to save appear- 
^^ances, is an additional instance only of their powerlessness in such cases. 
Nor does that result represent an unmixed gain, for the Sabaa and 
Fidaan offenders, angered at the co-operation of Shaikh Abdool Muhsen 
against them, have resorted, or pretended to resort, to retaliation, and, 
while seeking to surprise his outlying adherents, have intercepted a 
caravan with money to the amount of 35,000 G. S. P., passing from 
Nejjeff to Kerbela, which they have carried off.’’'^ 

In December the '^Anizah and Shammar began to return, according to 
custom, to their more western and northern pastures in the Arabian desert. 

In the autumn of 1866, as frequently occurs, there was a slight 
epidemic of cholera at Baghdad, lasting about two months ; but the 
number of deaths from the disease registered diem at no time 
exceeded fifteen. In the summer of 1867 plague appeared, but not in a 
severe form, in some of the Euphrates districts of the province, and it 
lingered there for some time. 

Towards the end of 1866, as from time to time happens, serious 
burglaries, accompanied in some cases by murder, became common in 
Baghdad City ; and grave susihcion fell, as has been the case in very 
recent times also, upon the soldiers of the military garrison. The British 
Political Agent, in reporting three quite recent cases in which life had 
been taken, remarked ; 

In no case, however, can I recall the convicticn of the burglars ; the official 
opinion being that the institution of the Tanzimat when not supplemented by the 
machinery of police as organized in Europe forms an effectual bar to the detection of 
malefactors. In one of the three instances above mentioned the office of a British 
Indian merchant was forced and his watchman* killed ; but as on a former occasion 
when the same office was robbed of £1,500 the perpetrators were discovered and lodged 
in jail, yet effected their escape under oircumstanofs which implied the connivance of 
the Zahtieh, I may on the present occasion anticipate no better resalt when the burglars 
Buccee<led in putting out of the way the only witness of their act. I^est murder should 
follow, people, conscious of the inefficiency of the police, though aware of the presence 
of thieves in their hoases, abstain from giving the alarm. 
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Namiq Pasha^ under whose government all the events related above 
occurred, though his policy towards the Arab tribes was aggressive and 
on the whole unsuccessful^ seems not to have been insensible to the claims 
of public works. As happens in the case of most Turkish rulers at 
Baghdad, however, the pacific and useful part of his administrative pro- 
gramme was early laid aside to make way for actions eclat ^ and was 
never executed. When first he arrived at Baghdad it was one of his chief 
ambitions to place the* dyke of the Jezair on a permanently satisfac- 
tory footing without recourse to the former vicious system of contract 
through the instrumentality of the Arab Shaikhs, with its attendant 
evils of forced labor and arbitrary exactions. He seems to have set 
apart £40,000 or £50,000 for the proposed work, in case it should be 
sanctioned by the Porte ; and having been unable to obtain a competent 
engineer from Egypt, he moved the Turkish Government to engage 
the services an experiencedt Dutch ofiScer for this purpose, who should 
be conversant with the execution of similar works/^ Nothing is heard 
of the project afterwards, however, during the rule of Namiq Pasha. 

Namiq Pasha seems to have been succeeded by Taqi-ud-Din Pasha, 
probably the former Governor of Kirkuk, who was in power at Baghdad 
in 1868. 

Mid-hat Pasha, the most energetic and best known ruler of Baghdad 
in modern times, the first also to bear the hierarchic title of Wali or 
Governor- General t instead of the more indefinite one of Pasha, assumed 
charge of the province of Turkish Hraq in April 1869. His advent is 
noteworthy as inaugurating in Mesopotamia the § present system of 
Turkish civil administration ,- and his subsequent doings are interesting 
on account of the personality of the man himself, whose force of 
character, whatever may be thought of his judgment and intelligence, 
enabled him a few years later to play a leading part in affairs at 
Constantinople and to determine in a great measure, as the event has 


is not clear what dyke is meant, but it must have been a large and important 
work. Some say that it was the dam at the head of the Saqlawiyat canal, and this is 
probably correct : st e page 1642 Mid-hat Pasha, as we shall see, was in the begin- 
ning — and only in the beginning — attracted by the same scheme. 

fA slight acquaintance with Tmkey enables one to infer that somebody had told 
him Holland was a country of dykes 

{ So the Turks translate the word Wali, though the importance of a Wilayat often 
hardly exceeds that of a Collectorship or Deputy Commissionership in India. 

§ With regard to tlie civil reorganisation of the Turkish Empire in 1867, see page 
1416 text and footnote. 
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proved^ the later destinies of Turkey. The despatch of Colonel C. Herbert, 
Acting British Political Agent and Consul- General at Baghdad, in which 
Mid-hat Pasha'^s earliest actions at BaghdM are described, is given below 
in extenso : it was dated 26th May 1869 and was addressed to His 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople. 


I have the honour to report the arrival, on the 80th ultimo, of His Excellency 
Mid-hut Pasha, Governor-General of Turkish Arabia, accompanied by Shaker Beg, 
Lieutenant-Governor (Muteserif) of Baghdad, Raef Beg, Secretary (Maaoon), Hamdy 
Beg, Attach^ (Mudeer) for Foreign Affairs, together with several subordinate officers of 
different grades. 

His Excellency entered the city in state at an early hour, being met by all the 
principal em^loa/es of the Government and representatives from the Consulates of 
England and France. 

On the third day after his arrival, the firman of his appointment was publicly read 
at the Government House (Serai), when His Excellency addressed the assembly, telling 
his audience that he had come hither with an earnest desire to benefit the country and 
enrich the people ; that he proposed to introduce many changes and reforms which, he 
hoped, would be beneficial, changes which, perhaps, they might not at first altogether 
approve, but which they would appreciate when they had experienced the advantages 
that would accrue to them therefrom. 

He commenced his career by the abolition of tbe following taxes, which are said to 
have been peculiarly local, and have proved obstructive and oppressive : — 

Ist. — ^Ibtisab, or octroi duty levied on all produce brought into the city gates for 
sale in the market. 

2nd.— Talibiyeh, a tax on the native craft on the rivers. 

3rd. — Khums Hateb, a tax of 20 per cent, on fuel brought to the city on rafts 
and in boats. 

— B,oosbukfi»r, tbe tax; on irrigation wheels of tbe Arab cultivators. 

In lieu of these taxes, be has established one of 10 per cent, on the produce of 
gardens and fields. 

His Excellency is organising several new Councils (Mejlises), of which the members 
are to be paid, instead of, as heretofore, working gratuitously, with the opportunity of 
making what they could — a source of corruption and trouble. 

He has introduced tbe Wilayet system and I have the honour to forward a copy 
(with translation) of a communication which has been addressed to the Foreign Consu- 
lates on this subject. 

His Excellency has deputed an officer, Serri Effendi, to re-open an old canal called 
“ Kenanieh ” from the Euphrates into the Seglawieh ” canal, which falls into the 
Tigris, with the view to forming a channel of communication between the two great 
rivers, to be conducted by means of small steam vessels which it is proposed to bring 
from Europe for the service. 

He has also deputed a steamer to proceed up the Euphrates to endeavour to arrange 
for the ultimate * opening of the navigation of that river, with which object he proposes 


* In May 1872 Hi da hat Pasha himself ascended the Euphrates, from the head of the Saqlawiyah, canal to 
Maskanah^ in the Turkish steamer ** Furat.” He was accompanied, as a guest, by Captain Powell of the 
late Indian Navy, the commfinder of the Eesidency steamer •* Comet.” An account of the voyage hy the 

latter exists : it ehowB that the difiaculties of navigation encountered were extreme, notwithstanding 
hi^ liv^r. 
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to remake the emhankments of the Jezair territory and so confine the water of the river 
to its own bed, and prevent the inundations which yearly immerse a large tract o£ 
country to the south, and reach even to the town of Bassorah. 

These inundations convert the whole of that country into a tract of unhealthy and 
unproductive marsh, while the loss of the water from the bed of the river renders the 
latter nnnavigable. 

His Excellency's mind seems earnestly bent on various schemes for the improvement 
of the country. 

He at once recognizes the two great wants, security of property and means of 
communication with the world (froui which the country is at present excladedl, and of 
the transport of produce. 

He contemplates the construction of a railway hence to Kerbella as a step in this 
direction in connection with the navigation of the Euphrates, the importation of several 
steamers for river and sea navigation, so as to connect the province with Suez, of 
machinery for cleaning the river channels and also for various manufactures, as well 
as for irrigation, 

I waited on His Excellency, accompanied by officers attached to this Political 
Agency and Consulate-General and the members of the British community, on the day 
after his arrival and have since paid a private visit. 


Official information regarding the actual achievements of Mid-hat 
Pasha at Baghdad is scanty, but the blank is supplied by the almost 
contemporaneous writings of a very intelligent and reliable English lady 
traveller, from Avhich the following* extracts are taken. 


Administra- 
tion of Mid- 
hat Pasha in 
Turkish 
'Iraq, 
18G9-72. 


It would appear that, besides and beyond its other misfortunes, Bagdad had the ill 
luck a few years since to pass through the hands of an improving Pasha, Midhat, 
author of the famous constitution of 1877, which is now regenerating Turkey. 

That singularly unhappy statesman (unhappy, I mean, in his plans) was sent by 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz to try his prentice hand upon Bagdad, before being allowed his 

way with Constantinople and the Empire. He was an honest man, by all accounts, 

and sincerely anxious for bis country's good, but half educated and belonging to that 
school of Turkish politicians, which thinks to Europeanise the Empiie by adopting the 
dress and external forms of Europe. He seems to have been allowed almost unlimited 
credit for improvement and full liberty in all his schemes, nor can it be denied that 
some of them were, in their design, excellent. Only he was incapable of working out 
the detail of what he planned, or of at all counting the cost ,of each adventure. They 
have consequently, one and all, led only to the most impotent if not the most 
disastrous conclusions. His first scheme was a good one. He wished to 

establish communication with Aleppo by - the Euphrates, and in that view 

built the foits we saw at Ana, Bumady and elsewhere, to protect the road, while iie 
ordered steamers from England to navigate the river. The forts, though unnecessarily 
large, answered their purpose and still exist ; the boats, with one exception, have 
disappeared, either left to rot at Bussora or never fitted out with their engines. The 
sole representative of the Euphrates fleet draws too much water to ascend the 
river except at flood, and her regular trips were abandoned almost as soon as begun. 
Midhat also established, with some success, a tramway between Bagdad and its suburb 
Kasmeyn, which still runs. So far so good. But his next venture was not equally 

*Lady Anne Blunt's of t/ie Eujf>hraies,'\^o\^ I, pages 194—97, aud her 

Pilgrimage to vol. I, pages 15 — 17 andJS. 


100 
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reasonable ; indeed, it shows the unreality of his claim to be considered a serious 
statesman. He had heard, or perhaps seen, that the fortifications of Vienna and other 
towns in Europe had been pulled down, to make room for the cities they enclosed and 
which were outgrowing them ; and, arguing from this fact that all walls were out of 
date, he proceeded to level those of Bagdad. I dare say he thought them unsightly 
and feared lest they should remind strangers of the dark age of the world, before 
gunpowder and the Ottoman Empire wei*e invented, the age of Haroun al Rashid. 
He seems, too, to have had a curious idea of occupying his soldiers in this work and of 
paying them their arrears in bricks, a rather unsaleable article, one would think, in a 
country where little is built and nothing at all mended. Be that as it may, the walls of 
the Caliphate were “ removed ’* and the city left open to all who chose to enter, thieves 
wolves and Bedouins, for it is hut a few years since Bagdad was threatened with sack by 
the Shammar. The townsmen protested, but the thing was done. Bagdad is now as 
defenceless as any of the villages near it/* 

Not content with this. Midhat conceived the unfortunate thought of benefiting 
the whole country hy a huge canal, in imitation of the irrigating works once fertilising 
Southern Mesopotamia. Engineers were engaged, labour impressed, a special tax for 
the cost levied, and Midhat himself, before his term of office came to an end, had the 
satisfaction of opening the new canal in person, after the fashion of dignitaries in 
Europe. But, oh cruel fate, at the first flooding of the river, instead of a heneficient 
stream to fertilise the thirsty earth, behold it was a deluge that entered. Midhat 
Pasha with his spade let in the flood and converted Bagdad into an island, standing 
in a pestilential marsh and obliged at certain seasons to communicate with the outer 
world by means of boats. This was enough. The Porte saw the necessity of his recall 
and entrusted him instead with the reorganization of the Empire. Yet, such is the 
power of virtue, Midhat has left behind him not altogether an evil name even in 
Bagdad. They narrate of him still that he went away without a shilling in his 
pocket and left his watch in pawn for the sum necessary to hire his horses for the 
journey. An honest man, in a land of dishonesty ; an enthusiast, in fact, not a knave. 
***** * 

A man of a very different sort, hut one whom we were also interested to see, was 
Midhat Pasha, just arrived at Damascus as Governor* General of Syria. He had come 
with a considerable flourish of trumpets, for he was supposed to represent the doctrine 
of administrative reform, which was at that time seriously believed in hy Europeans 
for the Turkish Empire. Midhat was the protege of our own Foreign Office, and great 
things were expected of him. For ourselves, though quite sceptical on these matters 
and knowing the history of Midhat’s doings at Bagdad too well to have any faith in 
him as a serious reformer, we called to pay our respect s, partly as a matter of duty, 
and partlv, it must be owned, out of curiosity. It seemed impossible that a man who 
had devised anything so fanciful as parliamentary government for Turkey should be 
otherwise than strange and original. But in this we were grievously disappointed, for 
a more essentially commonplace, even silly talker, or one more naively pleased with 
himself, we had never met out of Europe. It is possible that he may have adopted this 
tone with us as the sort of thing which would suit English people, hut I don’t think so. 

* The old palace^ of Ctesiphon, one of the wonders of the world, had almost shared 
the fate of the ®ity wa.lls when the foreign consuls interfered. Mid-hat’s soldiers 
were already at work. Yet this is the representative of progress in Turkey, a man of 
letters, who writes French and English well and contributed his paper lately to the 
jportnightly "Review, (Lady Anne Blunt). 
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We kept our own counsel of course about our plans> mentioning only that we hoped te 
see Bagdad and Bussora aad to go on thence to India, for such was to be ultimately 
our route. On the mention of these two towns he at once began a panegyric 
of his own administration there, of the steamers he had established on the rivers, the 
walls he had pulled down and tramways built, “ Ah, that tramway,” he exclaimed 
affectionately. “ It was I that devised it, and it is running still. Trainw^-ys are the 
first steps in civ ilisation. I shall mate a tramway round Damascus. Everybody will 
ride in the trucks. It will pay five per cent. You will go to Bussora. You will see 
my steamers there. Bussora, through me, has become an important place. Steamers 
and tramways are what we want for these poor countries. The rivers of Damascus 
are too small for steamers, or I should soon have some afloat. But I will make a tramway. 
If we could have steamers and tramways everywhere Turkey would become rich.* 
And canals,” we suggested, maliciously remembering how he had flooded Bagdad with 
his experiments in this way. ‘‘ Yes, and canal, too. Canals, steamers and tramways 
are what we want.*’ “ And railways.” ‘‘ Yes, railways. I hope to have a railway soon 
running alongside of the carriage ro^d from Beyrout. Railways are important for the 
guai'anteeing of order in the country. If there was a railway across the desert we 
should have no more trouble with the Bedouins. Ah, those poor. Bedouins, how I 
trounced them at Bagdad. I warrant my name is not forgotten there.” We assured 
him it was not. 

# * # # 

On the whole, we went away much impressed with Midhat, though not as we had 
hoped. He had astonished us, hut not as a wise man. To speak seriously, one such 
reforming Pasha as this does more to ruin Turkey than twenty of the old dishonest 
sort. Midhat, though he fails to line his own purse, may be counted on to empty the 
public one at Damascus, as he did at Bagdad, where he spent a million sterling on 
unproductive works within a single year. 

At the present day Mid-hat Pasha is rememhered in Turkish ^Iraq 
chiefly as the leveller of the walls of Baghdad^ as the promoter of the 
Baghdad-Kazimain tramway^ and as the creator of the new town/^ or 
more correctly southern suburb^ of Karbala. The demolition of the 
Baghdad city wall, an undoubted offence against the antique and the 
picturesque, was even from the practical point of view a measure of ques- 
tionable expediency, not so much on military grounds as from considera- 
tions of octroi ; but the Kadhimain tramway, though a small undertaking, 
has proved extremely useful. The extension given to Karbala, though 
marring the old-world aspect of the town, especially in comparison with 
Najaf, must have greatly improved it as a place of human habitation. 
The intended railway to Karbala was not built. 

Outside the towns, apart from certain reforms relating to the land 
tax, the greatest performance of Mid-hat Pasha was his completion 
of measures which had been begun from the Aleppo end, some years 
previously, for the protection of the direct caravan route between 
Aleppo and Baghdad. It was he who continued the line of 
guard houses as far as Rumady, and made of Ana for Bagdad what Deyr 

100 a 
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has become for Aleppo^ — the head-quarters of a detached military force in 
possession of the Euphrates route. Caravans have since that time passed 
in more or less security down the valley. At the same time possession 
was taken of the few towns existing on the Tigris.*'^ * 

Mid-hat Pasha called into existence the small town of Rumadi on the 
Aleppo route endowing it besides with a fine caravanserai and military 
barracks ; and the extension of the telegraph to the same place may also, 
not improbably, have been due to his initiative. The fort which he built 
opposite to “^Anah for the reception of a garrison that was to dominate a 
section of the Euphrates valley and Aleppo road is still, though now un- 
occupied, a striking feature of the landscape. In spite of all his efforts, 
however, a round-about way to Constantinople by Musal and Diyarbakr 
continued, for some years after his departure, to be preferred to the short 
route by Aleppo as being more safe. Time has justified his work, however, 
and the Aleppo or Euphrates route is now almost universally followed by 
travellers between Baghdad and Constantinople and is as safe as any in 
the country. 

Mid-hat Pasha founded an Industrial School at Baghdad in 
conjunction with an orphanage ; it still exists and, though it has produced 
no striking results, must supply a real need. Two Turkish Government 
schools were also opened at Baghdad in his time. The improvement of 
the main bazaar of Baghdad, and the lighting of the bazaars, some of the 
adjoining streets and the bridge of boats there at night with kerosine 
lamps are reforms attributed to Mid-hat Pasha. He instituted a Muni- 
cipality at Basrah and endeavoured by erecting new Government build- 
ings to draw the native town from the site which it still occupies down 
to the banks of the Shatt-al-'’Arab. 

Mid-hat Pasha^s reception of the Shah of Persia on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Cities in 1870-71 has been mentioned already, and his annexa- 
tion of Hasa in 1871 will he noticed further on. 

Upon the whole Mid-hat Pasha and his administration appear to have 
been rather too severely summed uj) by one of his successors in office, 
who*}* observed : Three things are necessary in a governor, who would 

J* Lady Anne Blunt’s 'Bedouin^ of the JSujphrates^ 1879, Vol. II, page 182. 
t Lady Anne Blunt’s Bedouins of the JEuphrates, Vol. TI, page 7. 

■p u points of resemblance between Mid-bat Pasha and a later Wali of 

^aghdad, Nazim Pasha, afterwards Turkish Minister of "War and generalissimo of the 
Inmsh forces in the war of 1912-13 with the Balkan States and Greece, who was sent 
by the Union and Progress ” Government of Turkey to 'Iraq in 1910, with extensive 
powers, to regenerate the province. Both revelled in municipal improvements which 
involved the destruction of existing buildings ; both made abortive attempts to estab- 
lisn navigation on the Euphrates, the earlier by means of steamers, the later by means 
or boats ; and both seriously endangered Baghdad city, the one by cutting a 

canal, the other by attempting to construct a gigantic dyke to control floods. For 
neitner, apparently, had undertakings which were devoid of the sensational element and 
merely useful very much attraction ; in each of them patience and true insight were 
e^aiiy J^kmg ; but both were ho^est men and both yrere called subsequently to bigh 
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effect real good in the department he administers — ^ voidoir^ mvoir^ et 
pozivoir ! ^Mid-hat had the first and last qualifications, but not the second. 
^^He was a half-educated man/'^ Mid-hat Pasha was at least scrupulously 
honest, and the story which represents him as obliged to sell his watch 
and chain at the end of his government in order to obtain the means of 
returning* to Constantinople seems well authenticated. 

In the early summer of IS 7*2 a state of lawlessness existed in Basrah 
town more discreditable to the local authorities than even the insecurity 
which had prevailed in Baghdad city in 1S06. It was described as 
follows by Mr. Robertson, Her Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consul at 
Basrah, writing on the 26th May 1872 to Her Britannic Majesty'^s Consul- 
General at Baghdad : 

I have in my late demi-official letters informed you of •the almost daily and nightly 
occuiTence of robberies in and about Busrah during the past two months. On the 
night of the 17th instant some 40 or 50 men surrounded and tried to enter Messrs. 
Lynch and Company's office. A person next door saw a man trying to break open a 
window, and fired a pistol at him. The report brought up a guard of twelve men 
stationed near the North gate. The robbers attacked the soldiers, killed two of them, 
and went away apparently scatheless. 

I wrote to the Acting Muteserif mentioning this occurrence and stating that, 
in the event of a house occupied by any person under the protection of this Vice- 
Consulate being robbed, I should call on the local authorities to make good the 
property stolen. In his reply he promises to take all the measures in his power to protect 
the property of British subjects, hut denies the Government’s liability to refund 
the value of property stolen. 

Were the thieves who infest Basrah ordinary thieves, committing occasional 
robbery by stealth and by eluding the vigilance of a fairly effective police, the Acting 
Muteserif would doubtless be quite right in declining to accept extraordinary responsi- 
bility ; but the existing state of affairs being notoriously the result of feebleness 
and indifference on the part of the authorities and of collusion between their subordi- 
nates and the thieves, I trust that, should occasion occur, you will support me in the 
position I have taken up. 

The robbers are an organised body of about one hundred men. Their Chiefs — 
Alwan, Sahein, Mahomed, and Ibrahim Agha— a Turk from Constantinople, formerly 
an employe in the sarai,— are well known to the police. Yet these men accompanied 
by a few of their followers, with arms concealed under their abbas, walk about 
Busrab and sit in the coffee bouses within the town daily. The police either fraternize 
with or affect not to see them, and private persons, being liable to arrest if found 
carrying arms, are entirely at their mercy. Of late they have adopted the custom 
of sending messages to persons of known means demanding sums of money, varying 
from 100 to 500 Shamis, and threatening assassination if their demands be not 
complied with. Such is the fear which the feebleness of the authorities ha s allowed 
them to inspire that the sums so demanded are invariably paid. Khoja Ibrahim 
Mukdassi Eysa, the procurator to the French church, called on me this morning to say 
that he had received a demand for 100 Shamis and to ask my advice as to whether 
he should pay it or not. I told him not to ; but his fears will, I fancy, outweigh my 
advice. 


Lawlessness 
at Basrah, 
1872. 
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Some of the most influential men at Bubrah, — Sheikh Suliman Zehejr, Kassim 
Ohelebi, the Nnkeeb and his brother, Syed Mahomed Syed, — who are on bad terms 
with the Muteserif, Saeed Effendi, are accused of encouraging and protecting the 
robbersa with a view to obtaining the Muteserifs removal. This I do not suppose to 
be the case ; but it is at the same time certain that were Sheikh Suliman and the 
Nukeeb so inclined, they could easily put a stop to the robberies. I believe, indeed, that 
they have offered to do so; if allowed to bring two hundred armed men from Zobeyr ; 
but the Muteserif, being more afraid of them than of the robbers, has declined their 
services. 


Internal administrative arrangements in Turkish "Iraq, 

1861 — 76 . 


Government 
of Basiah, 
1863—73. 


Annexation 
of Hasa 
and forma- 
tion of a 
Wilayat of 
Basrah, 
1871—76. 


The semi-independent Pashaliq of Basrah, of which the creation in 
1850 was obviously connected with the Turko-Persian frontier delimitation 
proceedings of 1849 — 5^, seems not to have survived very long the cause 
which brought it into existence. The date of its abolition is uncertain ; 
but by 1863 Basrah had been reduced to the status of a Qaim-Maqamliq, 
that is, to a district forming the charge of a Qaim-Maqam or civil official 
of the same grade as that of Mutasallim under the older system of nomen- 
clature, which had now passed away. Munib Pasha, the Qaim-Maqam 
of Basrah in 1863, was, as we have already seen, subject to the orders of 
the Pasha of Baghdad. In the years immediately following 1863, as 
has been related above, Namiq Pasha endeavoured to extend the limits 
of Basrah at the expense of the Muntafik Shaikhdom, but failed. One 
of his designs in the same connection must have been realised, howevei*, 
not long after his departure; for by 1872 the Muntafik Shaikh of the 
day, Nasir Pasha, had become Mutasarrif of Suq-ash-Shuyukh and to be 
discharging the duties of a Turkish ofiicial. 

In 1871, as described in the chapter on the history of Hasa, that 
distant and detached region in Eastern Arabia was occupied and annexed 
to Turkish ^Iraq by Mid-hat Pasha and became a Mutasarriflik or civil 
division. 

In 1874, a rebellion broke out in Hasa, in the suppression of which 
valuable services were rendered to the Porte by Nasir Pasha, Muntafik 
Shaikh and Turkish Mutasarrif of Suq-ash-Shuyukh, who seems to have 
been, for an Arab chief, a man of unusual capacity and enlightenment, 
Nasir Pasha'^s local influence being considered sufficient to make the 
incorporation of the Muntafik districts with Basrah a safe proceeding, if 
only the conditions were acceptable to the Shaikh himself, advantage was 
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taken of his loyalty to combine them in 1875^ together with the existing 
districts of Basrah and the new Hasa division^ into a Basrah Wilayat 
of which Nasir Pasha was appointed the first Wali. It is said that he 
paid £7 0/J 00 as the price of his nomination. Xasiriyah town, now 
the capital of the Muntafik Mutasarriflik, w'as founded by Nasir Pasha, 
after whom it was named i and under his rule the town of hlmarah on the 
Tigris, which was included in his jurisdiction, began to rise into notice. 

As might have been foreseen, the combination in one person of full 
official powers and supreme local influence was found inconvenient ; Nasir 
Pasha fell under suspicion of the Porte ; and after a short tenure of the 
Basrah Wilayat, he w-as summoned to Constantinople and detained there, 
nominally as a trusted adviser of Government, but really as a political 
prisoner. He was succeeded as Wall of Basrah by h\bdullah Pasha, a 
Kurd, who retained office until 1879. 

In mentioning the appointment of Mid-hat Pasha as first Wali of 
Baghdad, it has been indicated that part of his mission w^as to introduce 
a new system of civil government : this was the “^symmetrical "Vlulayat 
system which then already existed in other parts of Turkey and which 
now covers the greater part of the Ottoman dominions. 

The following translation of a letter addressed by Mid-hat Pasha, soon 
after his arrival, to the foreign Consulates at Baghdad, explains ko^Y the 

system w^as intended to work in relation to foreign representatives : 
Translation of a letter from Sis Excellence/ Midfiut Easha, Governor- General of 

Turkish Arabia, to Her Britannic Majesty* s Eolitical Agent in Turkish 

Arabia, dated Baghdad^ 6th Safer lS86j 6th Mats 1286, 17th May 1869. 

As the Walayet system has been founded and enforced in all other provinces in 
the Tmkish dominions, the Baghdad Province is likewise now reformed on the same 
system ; consequently, the mode of administration has been altered in order to facili- 
tate affairs that may occur, I deem it necessary to explain the mode of such alminis- 
tration. Baghdad Walayet is divided into nine different subordinate Governments 
(Muteseriflik), The Baghdad Province (Sinjak) is counted as one oH the Subordinate 
Governments (Muteseriflik). This place being assigned at head- quarter s of the 
Walayet, therefore the * separate Offices of Secretariat (Maaoonlik) and Agency 

*See page 1416 ante text and footnote. An account of the system, in its application 
to Mesopotamia, will he found in Volume II of this Gazetteer, page 834, ..article 
Turkish Traq.” There have been some modifications of detail in the system since its 
first introduction ; e.g., there is now no longer a Mutasarrif of Baghdad distinct from 
the Wali. 

t The translation here is not very happy. The offices of Mu’awin and M udir-al-U mur- 
al- Ainahiyah still exist. The former officer is what his title denotes, “ Adjoint du V ali 
or Assistant Wall ; the latter, the “ Director of Foreign Affairs/' is the W5,h*s Foreign 
Secretary. The Mu*awin is an executive officer occupying himself, under the Wali, 
with internal affairs ; the Mudir is the medium of communication with Foreign 
Consuls and is (or ought to be) the, expert of the Wilayat in questions of treaty rights^ 
privileges of aliens, etc. 


Regulurisa- 
tion of the 
civil 

administra- 
tion of 

Turkish ‘Iraq, 
1869. 
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iMrkish 

Government 

steamers, 

1863—76. 


Official 
exportation 
of grain to 
Jiddali, 
1864-66. 


(Mudeerlik) for Foreign Affairs have been established for conducting the business of 

^°’i™nstcting the important affairs of the subjects of your Govei-nment iyther 
nrovinces (Sinjak), whenever anything may occur requiring settlement, it “’is* 'j® 
ducted in the same manner as is carried on here. In order to facilitate the business, 
it is necessary thai, the same should be communicated for settlement to the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Muteserif) on the spot ; and in case of the affair not being arranged on 
the spot, it may be referred to the head-quaitei-s of the Walayet. In conductin g business 
of your subjects with the Goveniment. the affair's, or the claim, shall be represented by 
an official communication, as the case may require, either to the Sub-Government 
(Muteseriflik) or Agency (Mudeerlik) for Foreign Affairs, and, if necessary, it may be 
communicated dii-ectly to myself, and, in my absence, to the Secretariat (Maaoonlik). 


Several matters of local administration in Tnrkisli ^Iraq, mostly hebng- 
ing to the earlier years of the Sultanate of ■’Abdul '’Aziz, call for notice in 
passing* 

References in official correspondence show that as early as 1863 the 
Turkish Government possessed steamers on the rivers of Mesopotamia 
and made use of them for administrative pm-poses ; but no details are 
ascertainable of their number, size or kind, or of the manner in which 
they were obtained. They seem to have been occasionally attacked, oi at 
least threatened, by the Arab tribes. In 1867 a line of river steamers 
under the Turkish flag, run as a commercial concern but under official 
direction, was constituted under the name of the Oman-Ottoman Adminis- 
tration. The former Government steamers of which perhaps there were 
only two the* “Baghdadi” and the “Basrah” were evidently transferred 
to the new Administration ; but the concern is frequently described as a 
“ Company ”, and the capital may have belonged in part to private 
individuals. In 1869 the “Musal,” “Purat,” and “ Rusafah,” built at 
Antwerp to the order of Namiq Pasha about 1866, were added to the 
Oman-Ottoman fleet. Two more steamers, one of which was named 
thet “ Maskarah” were subsequently added, bringing the number up to 
seven. After the commencement of Midhat Pasha's rule at Baghdad 
the steamers of the Administration were used almost exclusively for 
commercial purposes. 

Namik Pasha^ during his administration of Turkish "Iraq^ seems to 
have been required hy his; Government to arrange for the regular exporta- 
tion of a certain quantity of grain to Jiddah in the E-ed Sea with the 


♦ Tte ** Baghdadi *’ was "built in 1859. 

t The ** Maskarah’" was built at Trieste in 1871 ; by 1883 she was useless and dis- 
mantled* The other new steamer was the “Tilafa:” she was destroyed by fire at 
Basrah in 1884. 
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object of preventing scarcity at that great pilgrim port. In the ]\tuntatik 
troubles of 1864 large amounts of grain collected for this purpose by 
the Turkish authorities were plundered ; and two years later^ the orders 
for export being still in force, there were serious complaints at Baghdad 
of inconveniences and abuses to which they gave rise. In this connection 
Colonel Kemball, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, reported as 
follows at the end of Isovember 1866 : 

Owing to the operations of the Local Government to effect the promised supply of 
grain to Jeddah, the prices of wheat and barley have risen to double the ordinary rates, 
and considerable discontent has been engendered in consequence amongst the town 
populations. This feeling is justified by the well-founded conviction that the distress 
which is experienced is not the result of any real scarcity, but has been occasioned by 
the competition of the Government and the monopoly to which it has had recoui-se of 
the means of transport in order to secure the consignments required. Appeals made to 
His Excellency by deputations of the people, including a mob of women, have been 
productive of little relief, and His Excellency observed to the French Consular 
Dragoman that high prices ruling temporarily were in the present case no evil, seeing 
that, owing to a famine in India, grain might otherwise be drained out of the country. 
It may be inferred that His Excellency’s measures have been taken with a design, the 
more especially that the shipments to Jeddah for the current year have been completed, 
and that the grain now somewhat prematurely stored is destined for exportation next 
autumn. I need hardly inform your Lordship that Namik Pasha’s fears, real or 
pretended, with respect to the famine in the distant districts of Bengal, are wholly 
groundless. No vessels have come this year to Bussorah to carry away grain to India, 
though the charterers of one or two vessels seeking their annual cargoes for the 
Mauritius have been this year disappointed. I have before expressed an opinion that the 
supply of grain to Jeddah, regarded as a mercantile speculation and fi'eed from Gov- 
ernment action, could, under proper management, be burned to excellent account 
in developing the resources of this country, but in the sense of encouraging ex- 
tended cultivation, and not by hampering trade and agriculture, as under the existing 
system. 

In tbe summer of 1864 Namiq Pasha established a service of Arab 
messengers to run twice a week between Basrah and Dhvaniyah, and it 
may safely be assumed that the latter place was at the time connected in 
some similar or superior fashion with Baghdad. It is probable that this 
post was instituted for oflScial purposes only, and it may have been only 
a temporary expedient for the rapid transmission of news during the 
military operations of that year, when Diwaniyah was an inportant 
garrison and troops had been sent to Basrah also. 

At the present day^ when money is required in Turkey for public 
expenditure which cannot be met from the ordinary resources of the State, 
subscriptions are commonly invited ; and these are sometimes collected 
from public servants, after their consent has been obtained by ojEcial 
pressure, in the form of deductions from their pay. Fifty years ago the 
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procedure was more drastic^ witness the following extract from a des- 
patch. written by Colonel Kemball at the end of 1866 : “The salaries of 
“ all Government servants (from the highest to the lowest employd, in- 
“ eluding the private soldier), which were sequestrated by the Porte for the 
“ month of August, have aggregatedior the whole province * 4,436 purses, 
“ which amount has already been forwarded to the capital in specie. The 
“forced contribution demanded from the population, and aggregating 
“ 7,000 purses, is in course of collection/'’ 

Provincial indications were thus not wanting of the progress of the 
central exchequer towards bankruptcy. 

The revenue of the Baghdad-Basrah Wilayat for the year J391 
(corresponding roughly to 1874 A. D.) was £T. 648,435, while expendi- 
ture amounted to £T. 285,880, the former exclusive of customs house 
receipts and the latter inclusive of military, marine and telegraph expen- 
diture. If these t figures are correct, there would seeem to have been 
in the 30 [years that have since elapsed a serious diminution of revenue 
and a very large increase in expenditure. 


General British interests in Turkish Iraq, 1861—76. 

The navigation of the Tigris by the British steamer “ City of 
London,^^ which Messrs. Lynch & Co. sent out from England in 1861 or 
1862, was at first opposed or even prevented by the Turkish authorities 
at Baghdad. This necessitated a fresh application to the Porte by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, of which the out- 
come was another Vizirial letter, obtained in July 1862. Its purport 
was identical with that of the letter of 1861, and it sufficed to put an 
end, for the moment, to the obstruction offered by the Baghdad local 
authorities to the running of the “ City of London.'’*’ 

In 1864, however, on its becoming known that Messrs, Lynch 
proposed to place a second steamer, the “ Dejleh/^ upon the Tigris, a serious 
controversy arose. Colonel Kemball, the British Political Agent at 
Baghdad, learning that the Turks intended to oppose the employment of 
the “ Dejleh,^^ wrote to Namiq Pasha, referring to the freedom of 


♦ The “ parse ” was worth about £5. 

t Bee Geary^s Through Asiatic Turkey ^ vol. 1, page 339, and compare vol. 11 of 
this Gazetteer, article Turtish Traq,” page 867. Gastome receipts wei'e apparently 
about the same in 1874 and 1903. . . . 
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navigation enjoyed by British commercial vessels in Mesopotamia and 
asking him to specify any objections that he entertained. Nainiq Pasha^ 
in reply^ argued that the number of steamers under the British flag 
authorised to ply on the rivers was restricted to two^ and that;, as there 
were already the Comet and the City of London upon the Tigris^ 
another could not be added. Evidently the British Political xA.gent referred 
to the settlement of lS4?6j which covered all British commercial vessels ; 
and in accordance with which alone the question of the ^^Dejleh ought 
to have been settled^ while the Pasha had in his mind the Parman of 
1834_, which related exclusively to British Government vessels and so 
had no bearing at this time except on the Cornet^ which belonged to 
the Indian Navy. The discussion was soon transferred to Europe, w^here 
the British authorities, under some misconception of the facts of the case, 
at first inclined to accept the Tm'kish view of the case and to withdraw 
the ‘‘ Comet from Mesopotamia to make way for the Dejleh/'^ On 
Colonel KembalPs pointing out, however, that the Dejleh,'’*’ owned by- 
Messrs. Lynch, had not and could not have been sent — as w-as assumed 
by the Porte in an official note to the British Embassy — to replace the 
Comet, which belonged to the Government of India, the course of the 
argument was changed ; and in the end the Dejleh was allowed to 
run, irrespective of the presence of the Cornet.^'’ 

In 1867 the practical monopoly of steam navigation on the Tigris 
enjoyed by Messrs. Lynch was challenged by the Oman-Ottoman line, of 
which the formation has already^ been mentioned ,• but the competition of 
the new Company or Turkish Department, whichever it may have been, 
was ineffectual. 

In 1874, on Messrs. Lynch & Co.-^s proposing to turn the City 
of London into a store ship and to replace her by a new steamer and 
a steam launch, the Porte revived their old objections and arguments. 
They contended that there was no distinction between the British Govern- 
ment and Messrs. Lynch j that only two steamers under the British 
flag might be on the Tigris at the same time ; and that, as this number 
was already exceeded by the presence simultaneously of the Cornet/^ 
the ^^City of London"" and the Dejleh,"" Messrs. Lynch could not 
claim the right of making an addition to their fleet. The Turkish note 
was referred to Colonel Herbert, who explained once more the character 
of the Cornet,"^ besides exposing various misstatements ; and his views 
were adopted by Her Britannic Ma 3 esty"s Ambassador at Constantinople. 
At length, on the 31st March 1875, orders were obtained from the Porte 
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autkorising Messrs. Lynch to replace one of their old steamers by a new 
one, and also to employ a steam launch in exceptional cases and when 
the river was low. 

Messrs. Lynch & Co. appear as early as 1870 to have assumed, 
perhaps on * taking other capitalists into partnership, the style of the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company but this designa- 
tion has never been recognised by the Turks, who to the present time 
insist on describing the Company as Lynch^s."’*^ 

By 1808 or probably earlier, the Husainiyah Canal, on the clearance 
of which large sums were spent by His Highness the Mir of Sind 
between 1836 and 1842, had again become choked with silt. A sum of 
about £10,000 having been devoted to the purpose of clearing it by 
an Indian Nawab, since dead,^^ — ^not otherwise described but in all 
probability a British subject, — Namiq Pasha, on whom the duty of 
expending the money had somehow devolved, deputed the Egyptian 
trained engineers on his stafE to make an estimate of the work and 
report upon the best mode of carrying it into effect.^^ 

In 1866, as has been shown in the section on the internal history of 
the province, British subjects or dependants were among the sufferers by 
various burglaries which occurred in Baghdad city ; and it does not 
appear that they obtained any substantial redress. 

In August 1866 a somewhat amusing correspondence took place 
between the British Political Agent at Baghdad and the local authorities 
with reference to a bale of 65 pieces of calico, the property of a British 
subject and worth 423^ Qrans, which had been plundered more than a 
year before on the road between Ba^qubah and Shahraban. Some of the 
robbers were captured, in his own jurisdiction, by Taqi-ud-Din Pasha, 
Governor of Kirkuk, who recovered from them the sum of 148 Qrans 
and remitted it to Baghdad, remarking that the balance was due by 
their associates, who were still at large. Colonel Kemball, however, 
demurred to a settlement on these lines and in writing to Namiq Pasha 
observed; beg, however, to submit to Your Excellency that the 
practice of holding each robber responsible for his share of property 
plundered in company is scarcely just. In commercial transactions the 
liability of a partner may very properly be limited to the amount of 
capital he may have contributed to the concern 3 but such a principle 
could hardly be extended to malefactors, and I venture to hope that 


*The “ Bapbrat^B and Tigris Steam Savigatiou Company** was incorporated, howeter* 

In April 1861* 
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Your Excellency will be pleased to compel the individuals actually in 
custody to make good the balance still due to Agha Mahomed 
Hussain/^ 


Mr. Andrew^ the sanguine and energetic originator of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway scheme^ did not abandon hope when in lb57, as already 
mentioned, the Company formed at his instance failed to secure a 
financial guarantee for its enterprise from the British Government. 
Though the concession obtained from the Porte had expired, Mr. Andrew 
remained in communication with British and Turkish Ministers and other 
influential persons on the subject of the scheme, and from 1866 to 1870 he 
pressed it with great earnestness. The Indian Mutiny and the completion 
of the Suez Canal furnished fresh arguments in the case, and much 
stress was now laid on the facilities which the line would afford for * 


Proposed 
British 
Euphrates 
Vallej 
Railway 
from the 
Meditei ra- 
nean to the 
Persian Gulf 
1871-72. 


relieving or reinforcing the British garrison in India by a route 
alternative to, and more rapid than, that via the Red Sea. 


In 1867 the advantages of a Euphrates Valley Railway wex*e 
summarised by Mr. Andrew as follows : — 


It would connect the Mediterranean with Bussorah, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, between which place and Kurrachee and Bombay regular communication is now 
maintained by a line of steamers subsidised by the Indian Government. 

Making Kurrachee the European port of India in place of Bombay, it would save 
about 1,000 miles in the distance between England and India, and would reduce the 
time occupied in the journey almost by oue half. 

It would save the Government large sums in sudden emergendeB, by the facilities 
it would afford for the transport of troops and stores. 

It would enable troops from England to be landed at Kurracbee in about 14 days, 
and iu two or three days more, at Lahore, Peshawar, or Delhi, when the Indus Valley 
railway system is complete. 

It would render the invasion of India all but impossible. 

It would subject an enemy advancing towards the North-Western Frontier of India 
to easy attack in the flank and rear. 

It would render the resontces of England so promptly available in the East, that 
Chatham and Portsmouth might be made the bases of operations as ea^ily as Kurrachee 


^ It argues extreme optimism on the part of the promoters of the Railway that they 
should have expected Turkey willingly to consent, at least for long, to the fiequent 
passage of considerable bodies of foreign troops through remote districts where her 
o?m military power was of the slightest. And insufficient thought seems to have been 
given to the false situation in which Turkey would have been placed, during a war 
between Britain and Russia, through the use by Britain for military purposes of a 
railway running through Turkish territory, the idea of moving foreign troops across 
Turkey from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf was not a new one ; see Dr. J. W. 
Winchester s Note on the Practicahility of advancing an Army from Enrojye into 
Asia hy the Provinces of the Euphrates and Tigris in the transactions of the 
Bopabay Geographical Society, Volume VI, September 1841 to May 1844. 
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and Bombay; and any Hostile moTemenfc directed against us, whether from without or 
within our Indian frontier, might thu^; be effectually checked before it could aaaume 
formidable proportions. 

It would put an end to the present dangerous isolation of Persia, and would 
relieve that country from the undue pressure to which she is subjected by Russia ; 
and it would afford her a short, cheap, easy and safe outlet oh the Mediterranean for 
her trade with Europe, in place of the existing long, expensive, and difficult route by 
the Black Sea, which is entirely at the mercy of Russia. 

It would he easily defensible, both termini of the railway being on the open sea. 

The length of the Railway, from Sea to Sea, would be about 850 miles. 

The country does not present any serious engineering difficulties ; the cost of the 
entire line being estimated at from d68,UOO to £10,000 per mile. 

The capital w^hich would be rec^uired would not exceed 8^ millions. 


In IS70 Mr. Andrew sought further to strengthen the case for the 
Railway by insisting on the advantages in relation to British postal 
communications^ trade, and political prestige which it would confer^ and 
of the services which it might tender to the cause of maintaining the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Porte were believed to be favourable to the construction of some 
railway connecting Mesopotamia with the rest of Turkey ; but there 
was reason to think that they would prefer a line leading from Baghdad 
thi’ough Asia Minor to Constantinople to one ending on the 
Mediterranean. 

At lengthy on the :i3rd June 1871, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to examine and report upon the whole 
subject of railway communication between the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea^ and the Persian Gulf. This Committee, which was presided over 
by Sir Stafford Northcote^ sat at different times in 1871 and 1872. 
It examined a large number of important witnesses, besides taking into 
consideration reports specially obtained fromhnany British consular oflScers 
in Turkey. Among those who gave evidence before the Committee 
were Liord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lords Sandhurst, and Strathnairn^ 
ex-Commander-in- Chief in India, Sir Bartle Frex'e^ ex-Governor of 
Bombay ; Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Sir A. B. Kemball, Captain Felix 
Jones, I.lSr., and Captain Selby, I.N., political and topographical 
experts ; Mr. Thomas K. Lynch (who had accompanied his brother 
Commander Lynch to Turkish ^Iraq in 1841 and had afterwards engaged 
in trade at Baghdad), Mr. R. Paul, and Mr. E. Dawes, merchants of 
local knowledge and experience ; and Mr. W, Mackinnon, Chairman of 
the British India Steam Navigation Co. Among the consular officers 
consulted were Colonel Herbert, the British Political Agent at Baghdad, 
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who recommended a line from Aleppo to Baghdad Birijik, Nisibin aiui 
Musal ; and Mr. W. (ri:Sord Palgrave, the Central Arabian explorer, 
who had become British Consul at Trebizond. 

The following extracts from the Select Cotnmittee'’s report will serve 
to show the scope o£ their investigations and the nature of their conclu- 
sions. 

The evidence whicli jour Committee have taken, and to which much more might 
have been added, has satisfied them that there is no insuperable obstacle in the way of 
the construction of a railway from some suitable port in the Mediterranean to some 
other suitable port at or near the head of the Persian Gulf ; that there is more than one 
port which might be selected at either end of the line ; that there are several practicable 
routes; that there would be no difficulty in procuring the necessary supply of labour 
and of materials for constrncting a railway ; and that their need be no apprehension of 
its being exposed to injury by natives, either during the process of its construction or 
after it shall have been completed. They find, too, that there is reason to expect the 
sanction, if not the active ooncuiTence, of the Turkish Government in any well 
conceived project that they may be presented to them. 

^ ^ V’ 

Several witnesses have discussed the relative advantages of the various termini, both 
on the Mediterranean and on the Persian Gulf ; the principal question with regard to 
the former being whether Alexandretta or Suedia should be preferred; while with 
legat'd to the latter, there have not only been questions between different ports, such as 
Bussorah, Mohammerah, Core Abdallah, Grane, and Bushire, but the further question, 
whether the line should not be carried along the whole northern shore of the Gulf, so as 
to establish direct communication with the Indian railway system at Kurrachee. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As regards the terminus on the Persian Gulf, your Committee are decidedly of 
opinion that it would be better to carry the line to some point where it might be 
brought into communication with the steam-vessels which are now under Government 
subvention to carry the mails, and which ply from the Indian ports to Bussorah, than to 
continue it along the coast to Kurrachee by a very expensive and probably unremune- 
rative route. Of the particular ports which have been mentioned, they are inclined to 
prefer the poi't of * Gi'ane, but upon this point, as well as upon the selection of a port on 
the Mediterranean, they think that a local inquiry, conducted by competent scientific 
authorities, with a special reference to the purpose in view, would be desirable. 

Passing from the question of the termini to that of the route itself, your Commit- 
tee find that the ai guments in favour of, and against, the Euphrates and the Tigris 
routes respectively may be thus stated : — 

The Euphrates route is considerably the shorter, would be the cheaper to make ; 
and, assuming an equal rate of speed, would a:fford the quicker passage for persons, 
troops, or mails passing between England and India. The Tigris route might attract 
the larger amount of traffic, and would connect itself better with the projected Turkish 
system. 

Upon the whole, your Committee are of opinion, that, if the enterprise weie to be 
regarded simply as one affecting British interests, it would be the wisest course to 


Kuwait. 
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adopt the shortest and most direct line not open to very obvious objections, and that 
one of tl^e two routes by the way of the Euphrates should be preferred, leaving it for 
those who are interested in the improvement of the communications with the towns 
on the Tigris, or further east, to connect those towns with the main line by one or 
more branch railways, and by the use of the water communication which exists between 
the two rivers. But if other considerations are to be taken into account, and if the 
co-operation of the Turkish Government is to be sought in the construction of a railway, 
it may well happen that that Government may see reason to prefer the route by way of 
the Tigris, and any such preference ought to be a material element in the determination 
of the question. 

Your Commitfceee, therefore, having arnved at the conclusion that there is no probabi- 
lity of any line being constructed by unassisted private enterprise, have now to 
consider the following question : — 

Is it worth the while of England to undertake the making of a line in conjunction 
with Turkey ; and is there, in that case, a probability that a practical arrangement can 
be made ? 

There can be no doubt that if the Government of England were to give its support, 
in the form of an adequate guarantee, the Turkish Government would give its general 
countenance to the undertaking, whatever might be the route that was chosen. It is 
the opinion of many very competent witnesses that it would be worth the while of this 
country to give such a guarantee, even though it should involve a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice. Others are of a different opinion ; and, though admitting that 
England would derive certain advantages from the opening of a railway through 
Mesopotamia, do not consider that those advantages would be of sufiicient importance 
to justify a serious national expenditure. 

Among the witnesses whose evidence tends most strongly to support the policy of 
incurring the cost or risk of a national guarantee, your Committee may mention 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Stiathnairn, Sir H. Bartle Frere, Sir Donald 
Macleod, Mr. Laing, Colonel Sir H. Green, Colonel Malcolm Green, Captain Tyler, 
R.B., Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave, etc. 

Among those who suggest considerations tending to throw doubt on the propriety 
of such an expenditure, your Committee would call attention to the evidence of Lord 
Sandhurst, Sir H. Rawlinson, Major Champain, etc. 

Your Committee have had laid before them a Despatch from the Government of 
India, expressing an earnest desire that it may be found practicable to carry out the 
project, which, it is observed, would ho of considerable, hut not of I'aramount. impor- 
tance to the interest of that country. They infer from it that the Indian Government 
while it would be prepared to avail itself of the railway if made, and of coarse to pay 
for the services it might require, would object to join in any direct or indiiect expend? 
ture for the purpose of obtaining its construction, 

# # 

Your Committee are decidedly of opinion that, if any steps are to be iaken towards 
the construction of a line, the best course will be for Her Majesty's Government to 
place themselves in communication with the Government of Turkey, with a view to 
some anrangement of the nature above described ; and that the two Governments should 
jointly undertake a survey for the purpose of deciding upon the precise route to be 
adopted. 

Your Committee have not obtained full information as to the cost of any of the 
lines which have been proposed, but they think it probable that the sum of £10,000,000 
would be amply sufiSoient to cover the expense of the shortest route at all ovept s. 
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What then are the advantages which the country might expect to gain from this 
possible expenditure ? They are principally those to be derived from the more rapid 
transmission of mails, and from the possession of an alternative and more rapid route 
for the conveyance of troops, and from the great commercial advantages, both to India 
and England, which the opening up of the route would confer. 

The amount of time that might he saved in the transmission of mails from England 
to Bombay is variously estimated by different witnesses, some placing it at four days, 
others as high as seven or eight days, but it must of course materially depend upon, 
first, the length of the railway, and secondly, the rate of speed at which the trains can 
travel, which again depends partly upon the gauge to he adopted, and thus the question 
is resolved into one of cost. Captain Tyler, who has gone carefully 

question, states the saving of distance by the Euphrates route from Ijondoii'yT£i» Brindisi 
and Scanderoon to Bombay, as compared with that moh Brindisi, Alexandria, and Suez 
at 723 miles, and estimates the saving of time at 92 hours. The adoption of Xurrachee 
as the point of debarkation, instead of Bombay, would of course materially, enhance the 
saving, and during the season of the monsoon the gain would be increased by avoiding 
the Indian Ocean. 

With regard to the conveyance of troops, your Committee have taken the opinions 
of several highly competent witnesses, Lords Strathnaim and Sandhurst, successively 
Commanders-in-Chief in India, Sir Henry Bawlinson, Sir Bartle Frere, and others. 
As respects the comparative advantages of the proposed railway route and the route hy 
the Suez Canal for the purpose of the ordinary reliefs, some difference of opinion 
prevails. The advantage of gaining some days in point of time is counterbalanced, in 
the opinion of some witnesses, by that of being able to send the men from the point of 
departure to that of destination without transhipment. Lord Sandhurst and Sir Henry 
Eawlinson prefer the Suez route on this ground. On the other hand. Lord Strathnaim 
and Colonel Sir Henry Green consider that in the winter the shorter route would he the 
preferable one* But nearly all the witnesses concur as to the importance of having a 
second or alternative route available in case of the first being impeded or in case of an 
emergency arising, which might call for the rapid dispatch of troops, especially if they 
were wanted in the north-west of India, 

# # # * * 

Speaking generally, your Committee are of opinion that the two routes, by the 
Bed Sea and by the Persian Gulf, might be maintained and used simultaneously ; 
that at certain seasons and for certain purposes the advantage would lie with the one and 
at other seasons and for other purposes it would lie with the other ; that it may fairly he 
expected that in process of time traffic enough for the support of both would develope 
itself, but that this result must not be expected too soon ; that the political and com- 
mercial advantages of establishing a second route would at any time be considerable and 
might, under possible circumstances, be exceedingly great 5 and that it would be worth 
the while of the English Government to make an effort to secure them, considering the 
moderate pecuniary risk which they would incur. They believe that this may best be 
done by opening communications with the Government of Turkey in the sense indicated 
by the semi-official correspondence to which they have already drawn attention. 

It does not appear wtether any action was taken at Constantinople 
by Her Majesty's Government on this report, nor, if so, what difficulties 
in the way of an understanding with Turkey or of raising capital for the 
enterprise were encountered. But with the presentation of the Select 

lOJ 
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Committee's report the scheme for a British railway from the MecU- 
terrauean to the Persian Gulf disappeared finally from the public view. 

The general lawlessness which prevailed at Basrah in 187^, as already 
described^ culminated in an outrage of a very unusual and daring 
character against the mail steamer Cashmere/^ the property of ~the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, while lying at anchor in the 
port under the protection of the Turkish Government. 

In the small hours of the morning of the 13th June 1872 the vessel 
was suddenly hoarded, from three boats, by a gang of 28 pirates, the 
foremost of whom obtained access to the deck by pretending to be 
passengers. The Cashmere'^s rifles and ammunition were in different 
parts of the ship and could not be got at once the pirates were in posses- 
sion of her, consequently there was no resistance. The robbers, after 
inflicting enough personal injuries with cold steel to terrorise the crew, 
rifled the vessel and disappeared with remarkable celerity. A native 
fireman, IsmaTl Khan, was killed in the attack, his head being almost 
severed from his body by a sword-cut as he emerged from the 
stoke-hole, and a dozen other persons on board were wounded, 
including five Europeans, among whom were the ship^s Clerk 
(Mr. Bradford), dangerously stabbed with a dagger, and the Chief 
Engineer (Mr. Mackenzie), whose hand was crippled. Specie to the 
amount of Rs. 42,050 and property belonging to the ofidcers and crew to 
the value of Rs. 5,552 were carried off, making a total loss of Rs. 47,602. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the gang which committed this 
piracy was a composite one, comprising Hasawis from Hasa, Ka^ab from 
^Arahistan, Muntafik from the Euphrates, inhabitants of the Maqam 
quarter of Basrah town, negroes, and others. The leader of the enterprise 
was Jasim-hin-Khalaf, a native of Hasa ; among his lieutenants was 
Muhammad-al-Haij, probably a Muntafik ; and ^Alwan, another Hasawi 
bad character well known at Basrah, became an accessory after the fact. 
The presence of people from Maqam among the raiders explained the 
excellence of the information possessed by the gang and their quickness in 
getting at the treasure on board, for Maqamis were employed to a 
considerable extent about British steamers visiting the port. 

The plunder was divided by the pirates at Saraji ; and on the night 
following, a boat from the Turkish corvette at Basrah fell in with a 
suspicious craft off Hamdan and endeavoured to stop her, but was beaten 
off with the loss of one man killed and five wounded. 

Rauf Rasha, the Turkish ruler of Baghdad, took energetic action ; 
and before long the; Turkish authorities had arrested a large nuinber 
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of persons at Basi*ah. Mtihammad-al-Haij was captured at Suq-ash^ 
ShujnQkh; and an active search for Jasim-bin-Khalaf was set on foot by 
Nasir Pasha, Shaikh and Mntasarif of the Muntafik country. Some 
of the pirates sought refuge in ^ Arabistan, in the chapter on the history 
of which province an account of the proceedings taken to obtain their 
surrender will be found. About the beginning of 1873 between 30 and 
40 prisoners were brought to trial before a Turkish Court at Basrah, with 
the result that 16 were convicted, of whom 9 vrere condemned to death 
and 4 to imprisonment for life. Seven of the capital sentences, after 
confirmation from Constantinople, were carried out at Basrah on the 
26th June 1873, the criminals — among them Muhammad-al-Haij— being 
publicly hanged at different places in the town. Eight more of the 
offenders were reported to have met, in the meantime, with violent deaths 
of vario.ns kinds ; 6 were in prison ; and only 7 remained to be accounted 
for. ^Alwan had been captured at an eaidy stag'e of the proceedings in 
the Bahrain islands, to which he at first escaped ; his arrest w^as effected 
by the Shaikh of Bahrain at the request of^the British Political Besideut 
at Bushehrj and he was sent to Basrah in His Britannic Majesty’s 
gunboat Hugh Bose and handed over to the Turkish authorities. 
Jasim-al-Khalaf , the ringleader and supposed murderer of the fireman, 
was found by the Turks in Hasa and brought to Basrah in August 1873. 
The result of the trials of Jasim and '’Alwan is not on record; but, 
whatever it was, enough had been done to ensure respect for the British 
mercantile flag. The Cashmere case is remembered in Turkish 
■’Iraq to the present day as an impressive example of British retribution. 

Part of the specie plundered had been traced by the Turkish 
authorities with very little delay ; and eventually the specie recoveries 
reached a total value of Bs. 31,347, those made in Turkey amounting to 
Bs. 17,917 and those in Persia to^Bs. 13,430, which left a balance of 
Bs. 10,708 unrecovered under this head. The shippers and consignees of 
the specie were all native merchants. _ 

Messrs. Grey, Paul and Company, the Agents at B'iishehr of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, from the first urged that the 
Turkish Government should be held responsible for making good the entire 
losses occasioned by the piracy. This \T.ew was endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of India, who held that the peculiar circumstances of the attack, 
taking place as it did in a large Turkish port and under the guns of a. 
Turkish man-of-war, warranted exceptional treatment of the case. Bur- 
Her Majesty’s Government, advised by tbe Eaw Officei's of the Ctown, 

101 A 
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considered that to demand compensation from a Government on account 
of the misdeeds of criminals within its jurisdiction would be to create an 
inconvenient and even dangerous precedent. Accordingly, though Eauf 
Pasha had verbally admitted the responsibility of the Porte for affording 
compensation in full, and though Colonel Herbert, the British Political 
Agent, had already lodged with *Radif Pasha, Rauf Pasha^s successor, 
a claim for Rs. 10,708 on account of the specie and Rs. 5,552 on account 
of the other property um-ecovered, as also for Rs. 1,000 as compensation 
to the family of the murdered fireman and £200 and £25 as compen- 
sation to the Clerk and Chief Engineer respectively, no representations 
were made at the Porte on the subject, and nothing was obtained. 

The settlement of the “ Cashmere case entailed heavy work, extending 
over many months, on the British representatives in Turkish 'Iraq ; on 
Colonel Herbert, the Political Agent at Baghdad, to whose energy and 
determination the satisfactory result obtained was mostly due ; and on 
Mr. Robertson, the British Agent at Basrah, by whom the proceedings 
at that place and ,m 'Arabistan were watched, and in pai-t conducted, 
under Colonel Herbert's supervision. Good assistance was rendered, in 
Turkish 'Iraq, by Rauf Pasha, the Wali of Baghdad ; by Nasir Pasha, 
Shaikh of the Muntafik, who had presented himself at Basrah only 
four days after the piracy; by Saiyid 'Abdur Rahman Bffendi, Naqib of 
Basrah ; and by Q,asim-az-Zuhair, Chalabi, President of the Mercantile 
Court at Basrah. Colonel Herbert received the thanks of the Government 
of India, and was commended by Her Majesty’s Government, for his 
successful handling of matters j and the recommendations which he made 
on behalf of his principal coadjutors were accepted. Mr. Robertson's 
official position was improved by the change of his title from " British 
Agent ” to “ Assistant Political Agent ” at Basrah ; the acknowledgments 
of the Government of India were conveyed to Rauf Pasha; and in 
1874i suitable presents were given to the others, the Muntafik Shaikh 
receiving a double-poled tent, and the Naqib and the Chalabi a gold 
watch and chain each. His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at 
Constantinople was directed to thank the Turkish Government for their 
satisfactory treatment of the case. 


* Radif Pasta was well spoken of after his departure ; he “ had a way of hanging 
“ malefactors who were condemned to death, and doing other unpleasant things with 
promptitude and thoroughness, which gave Mesopotamia a new start in civilization/' 
(Oearj^’s ThroitgA Asiatic Tweke^, vol. I, page 138.) 
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British official enterprises and establishments in Turkish Iraq, 

1861-76. 


The institution of a British mail service between Baghdad and Basrah 
in 1862-68^ its improvement in 1866 and 1876^ and the establishment of 
regular British Indian post offices at Baghdad and Basrah in 1868 are 
described in the Appendix on Mail Communications^ which may be con- 
sulted. Annexure No. 2 to that Appendix contains a description of the 
contracts for the carriage of the British mail between Baghdad and 
Basrah granted by the British Government from 1863 onwards^ 
to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co, (Messrs. Lynch). 
No Turkish post offices as yet existed in the province ; and there was 
not even any public mail service^ except the British Dromedary Postj 
connecting Mesopotamia with the outer world. The British Indian Post 
Office had thus a large share in inaugurating^ by its enterprise^ a new- 
economic, social, and even political era in Turkish ^Iraq. 

The British Dromedary Post between Baghdad and Bairut was still 
maintained ; but the contribution of Rs. 200 a month towards its cost, 
granted by the Government of India in 1844, was withdravm in 1871. 
Formerly letters from Baghdad to India had been sent by this^line, but 
the establishment of a direct British mail service between Turkish Traq 
and India deprived it of that part of its custom, besides providing an 
alternative line of communication between Baghdad and Europe longer, 
but not very much slower, than that by Damascus. From 1871, 
accordingly, its usefulness being diminished and its revenue impaired, 
this old institution began to decline; hut it was not finally abolished 
during the reign of ^Ahdul ^Aziz. 

Great as was the effect of the institution of postal services, that of 
the establishment, almost simultaneously, of telegraphic communication 
between Baghdad and Constantinople, Baghdad and Persia, and Baghdad 
and India was probably even greater. The lines were constructed by 
British agency, but, within the limits of the Ottoman Empire, on behalf of 
the Turkish Government, to whom on completion they were handed over* 
A full history of the work will be found in the Appendix on the Tele- 
graphs of the Persian Gulf ; and here it will he sufficient to mention, by 
way of chronology, that communication was opened between Baghdad 
and Constantinople in June 1861, between Baghdad andKhanaqin on 
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the Persian frontier in October 1864^ and between Baghdad and Pao 
below Basrah^ the j)oint of union with the Persian Gulf telegraj)h system, 
in January 1865. 

British otiicials with local experience of Turkish ■’Iraq played, from 
the first, an important part in the arrangements for the Mesopotamian 
sections of the work. Sir H. Bawlinson, formerly British Political 
Agent at Baghdad and at this time Envoy to the Court of Persia, partici- 
pated in the preliminary discussions at Constantinople in 1859, contri- 
buting an unrivalled store of knowledge and information* On the 15th 
December 1860 Colonel Kemball, British Political Agent at Baghdad, 
arrived at Constantinople, having been deputed by Her Majesty^s 
Government, with the assent of the Porte, to examine and report on the 
partially completed line from Constantinople to Baghdad, a duty which 
he performed most thoroughly, making a tour along the whole line from 
Scutari to Baghdad between the 9th January and the end of April 1861. 

From 1863 to 1865 Colonel Kemball was associated in the fuither 
measures for extending the telegraph from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf ; 
and in March-April 1863, accompanied by Mr. Greener, a professional 
electrical engineer, he made a reconnaissance lasting a month along the 
approximate line to be followed as far as Basrah and supplied a sketch 
map and itinerary, in consequence of which a route vid ;Hillah, 
Diwaniyah, Hammar and 'Qurnah was adopted. A further more minute 
survey of the “country between Diwamyah and Hammar was made a 
little later by Lieutenant Bewsher, I.N.,* and Mr. Johnston, British 
Vice-Consul at Basrah, on a downward journey from Baghdad to 
Basrah. 

In the subsequent actual construction of the line Colonel ICemball 
was necessarily dependent on the co-operation of Namiq Pasha, the Turkish 
Governor of Baghdad; and, in carrying it through the' territory of the 
then semi-independent Muntafik tribe,' he often ' chafed considerably at 
“the difficulties and delays occasioned by the policy of his Turkish 
colleague. Sir F. J. Goldsmid observes : t . . . the Political 

Agent, in undertaking to look after -the work, so far as British interests 
Were concerned, had heaped uponKimself a not inconsiderable amount of 


‘ * Sir F. J. Goldsmid, writing in 1874, remarks : “ These two zealous and intelligent 

officers are now no more. Lieutenant Bewsher, worn out in body, came home, and 
died at Mentone in 1869, Mr. Johnston took leave in failing health in 1868, and 
when about to return to his duty in the following year, was Wrecked in the Carndlic 

in September. - He reached Basrah to die- there in Kovember/*s 

and lYavel^ , • * . * 
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labour. Fortunately for the success of the oause^ he was able and willing 
to take in hand all difficulties of minor detail, as those of sheer political 
character ; and while infusing a spirit of earnestness into the local 
executive, and luring a loth Administration to conciliate instead of 
irritate the proud and turbulent Arabs, he did not neglect the smaller 
but very essential facts . . . 

At the end of 1863 some telegraph operatives on the Hillah section 
were robbed by a gang of mounted Dhafir Bedouins and Muntafik 
inatchlockmen led by a slave of Shaikh Mansur of the Muntafik tribe, 
who was then in rebellion against the local Government ; but the 
Turkish authorities undertook to indemnify the siilferers. In the 
beginning of 1864.* boats with telegraph materials required at Diwaniyah 
were detained at Basrah by the] troubles between the jMuiitafik and the 
Turkish administrationj and the mission by the Pasha of an officer named 
Muhammad Bey, who was supposed to have special experience in dealing 
with Arabs, seems to have yielded no result. At length, in June of that 
year, Shaikh Fahad, the new Shaikh of the Muntafik, sent a relative of 
his own to pass the boats up the Euphrates ; but whether the passage 
was safely e:ffiected may, in the” light of a despatch written by Colonel 
Kemball on the 13th July, be doubted. 

As regards tie telegraph, despairing now, after nearly a ye*ar*s trial of the] ability 
of Nainik Pasha to open the way for its constr action, I believe that one of the only 
courses left to the Porte to effect this object is either that I should be permitted at 
length to act independently and to negotiate directly with the Arabs for a safe conduct, 
or that a campaign should be undertaken and vigorously prosecuted with a sufficient 
force to subdue the districts on either banks of the Euphrates from Diwanieh to the 
sea. I adhere to the conviction I have uniformly expressed that, with the good will 
of the Turkish officials, British Agents dealing directly with the Arabs would experience 
Up difficulty in carrying out the undertaking. But under Namik Pasha’s rule the 
proposed policy would be certainly impracticable. The occurrences at Fao on the 
occasion of the landing of the cable have served to illustrate the extreme jealousy of 
His Excellency at anything like independent action on our part, and *Your Excellency 
is aware that eveiy offer from me to place myself in communication with the revolted 
Chiefs personally or by letter, with the view -of furthering our telegraphic purposes to 
(sic) induce their submission to Turkish authority, has been systematically rejected on 
the ground of His Excellency’s aversion to every form of foreign intervention ; nor, in 
a patriotic point of view, perhaps could His Excellency be blamed for preferring the 
second course to which I have referred, but its adoption would occupy time, and would 
probably entail a -greater sacrifice of revenue and a greater substantive outlay than 
the Porte would be willing to incur. 

Before concluding this despatch, I beg Your Excellency to pardon me for alluding 
to a matter of a personal nature. Great disappointment is naturally f elt in England 

* His Britannic Majesty’s Arttbassador at Constantinople. 
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at the non-completion of the Mesopotamian telegraph, and, success being taken as tti6 
test of efiicienoy, the discredit of failure is to a certain extent, I understand, reflected 
upon myself. How far my efforts h.ave been rightly directed Your Excellency can 
alone judge, but if they could have been so fortunate as to gain your approval, I 
respectfully hope that in the measures under contemplation I may be honoured with 
Your Excellency’s support and permitted at least to accomplish a task of which, having 
been once entrusted with its execution, I could not but feel it a disparagement to be 
relieved at the last stage. 

In August 1864, without thought of the expedition which he Avas 
then sending against the Sheikh of the Khaza^il, Namiq Pasha 
instructed Sauii EflEendi, a Turkish officer who acted jointly with Colonel 
Kemball in telegraph matters, to inform Colonel Kemhall by letter that 
the Pasha had determined to resume operations for the construction of 
the telegraph and to invite him to depute English engineers and form 
Working parties for the purpose ; but it was now the turn of the British 
Political Agent, though materials sufidcient to finish the line had lately 
been received at Basrah, to insist on delay. He justified his action to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India in the following terms : 

Already Namiq PSsha bas proposed to me to resume operations for this purpose j 
but as His Excellency is preparing a military expedition to coerce Sheik Mootluk, the 
powerful Chief of the Khuzail tribe, located not far from Samaweb, and as the rebel 
Montefiq Chief, Munsoor, who is still at large, may probably join the Khuzail, drawing 
with him the disaffected portion of his own tribe, I do not feel equally sanguine with 
His Excellency of tranquillity being restored ; nor should I be justified, I believe, in 
exposing my European employes under canvas, to the malaria of the marshes, until 
materials shall have been distributed along the banks of the Euphrates and until the 
Weather shall have become cooler, conditions both of which will need a full month to be 
realized. A brief delay at this season, with the view of certifying our objects, must 
be comparatively immaterial ; but did any considerable portion of stores fall into the 
hands of revolted Arabs, or become swamped in the river, the work must necessarily be 
postponed for another year, and the risks of such a contingency would, of course, be 
imminent pending the issue of the plans now under prosecution by His Excellency. 

All difficulties, however, were in the end surmounted ; and in October* 
1865 Colonel Kemball was able to report: The Mesopotamian sections 
of the telegraph from Baghdad to Eao have, I believe, uniformly worked 
^^well as double litres since the date of their construction. The inspector 
in charge of those sections, Mr. Carthew,^ is an efficient officer. The 
mode of maintenance, as in the first instance established, differs only 
from the system generally prevailing in Turkey by the reduplication of 
“ the Chaooshes in the jrersons of native ^ Musseyers,”^ or escorts, at those 

^ Mr. Carthew was a retired non-coramissioned ofidcer of Artillery. See Sir E. J* 
^loldsmid^s Telegraph and Travel, page 68. 
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points where the administration of the country is vested in Arab 
Sheikhs/^ 

We had formerly occasion to remark the hostility which British 
political intervention and general entei*prise excited in the rulers of 
Turkish ^Iraq under the Sultanate of ^Abdul Majid ; and it must be 
confessed that the prestige acquired by the British Government through 
the successful establishment of mail and telegraph services in the reign 
of Abdul ^Aziz was not, any more than the virtual monopolisation of 
commercial steam navigation on the Tigris, calculated to assuage the 
dislike with which the Turkish authorities were accustomed to regard 
manifestations of British activity in the province. The continual 
intervention of the British Political Agent in tribal and other internal 
affairs, though made inevitable by his responsibility in regard to 
telegraph construction, must have been extremely irritating to the local 
authorities ) and the state of matters revealed in the following extract 
from a despatch of Colonel Kemball, dated 4th May 1864, need cause, 
therefore, no surprise. 

From the known sentiments of Kamik Pasha, I believe his real aim to be to force 
on this issue. His dread of the extension of British influence among the Arabs 
amounts to mania, of which the exhibition is no longer disguised. Thus, when advised 
from the best sources that the elders of the Huntefik only needed my assurance of 
the sincerity of Namik Pasha’s concessions as regarded both the resumption of their 
lands and the treatment of themselves in order to make their submission, I tendered 
my mediation in that sense, and submitted to His Excelleney drafts of the letters I pro- 
posed to write to them (of which I enclose copies). His Excellency, while admitting 
their probable efficacy, replied that the example of the Lebanon, after the occupation of 
Syria by Ibrahim Pasha, had determined him to decline foreign intervention on all 
occasions and in any form whatever, nor could he he persuaded of the want of parallel- 
ism or analogy in the two cases. 

Again, when more recently informed by a telegraphic despatch from Shebli Pgsha at 
Bewanieh that the heads of the Muntefik families proposed to address me collectively 
in order to ask my mediation, His Excellency immediately sent to desii*e that I would 
reject their application and refuse to answer it. 

This course I have declined to adopt as needlessly discourteous to my correspond 
dents, but I have assured His Excellency that their letter when received should 
be immediately laid before His Excellency and that His Excellency’s decision, 
provided it were not coupled with any matter of a nature to commit or compromise 
myself, should he faithfully comniunicated to them. I deemed it right to specify 
this condition, because, on the last occasion, when, with His Excellency’s sanctioli, 
X addressed Sheikh Nasser and Munsoor (vide despatch No. 16, dated 26th 
March, 1864), His Excellency privately urged the former Chief, then, as now, his 
guest at Baghdad, not only to repudiate my interference, hut even to adduce the 
telegraph as the cause of the existing disturbances. To this suggestion, of course, 
gheikh Nasser, perceiving the trap that was laid for him, declined to accede, but. 
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tritlioufc betraying my knowledge of His Excellency’s procedure, I ventured to pi-ofit by 
a bint to myself in the same sense in the course of conversation, in order to point 
out the futility of His Excellency’s argument. Not only, I observed, was an after- 
thought of this nature inconsistent with the hostility displayed by the Arabs in 
plundering a large quantity of Government grain destined for Jedda (an act which 
could hardly have been prompted by their aversion to the telegraph), but, on the 
contrary, the appeal made to myself by the rebellious Chiefs and their kindly and cordial 
demeanour towards Mr. Johnston and the officers of the Comet on a late occasion, 
the trip having been undertaken in conceit with Samee Eifendi, sufficiently refuted 
the motives attributed to them ; while, on the other hand. His Excellency could not 
be ignorant of the universal belief that His Excellency had purposely compassed the 
existing embroglio in order to bar a work from which he was supposed to be averse. 
His Excellency then assured me that 1 had misapprehended his meaning, but I 
mention the circumstance, lest, in order to justify his policy and to excuse the delays 
it has occasioned, Namik Pasha should have had recourse to such an argument' in 
his communications with the Porte. I need hardly, I believe, assure Your Excellency 
that the insinuation it conveys is wholly unfounded ; nothing could be more friendly 
than the present disposition of the Arab tribes towards the English, or more willing, 
I am satis&ed, than would prove their co-operation in a measure known to have 
emanated from the authority of His Majesty the Sultan, were it not their aim by 
every means in their power, including, of course, the stoppage of the boats laden 
with materials, to discredit Namik Pasha with the Central Government. 
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Being called on by the Government of India in 18G9 to suggest 
economies in the expenditure of the British Political Agency at Baghdad, 
Colonel Herbert, the Acting 'Political Agent, proposed that the coal 
store and dep6t of the British Government steamer Comet at Magil 
or Kut-al-Farangi should be removed to Basrah : this would make possible 
the substitution of a single door-keeper for a Baluch guard of one 
Jamadar and seven men which was maintained at Magil on account 
of its isolated situation, and there would also be a saving in lighter 
hire.* Moreover, under the new arrangement, the Commander of 
the Comet would have a depot and jetty of his own instead of sharing 
the accommodation at Magil, where only one steamer could be along- 
side at a time, with Messrs. Lynch & Co. That firm, who were now 
the proprietors of Magil, who received a rent of Rs. 100 a month from 
, Government on account of the space there occupied by the ComePs 
stores, and who feared that on the cessation of the British Government'’s 
connection with the place their own title to it might be assailed by the 
Turkish authorities, remonstrated early in 1873 against the proposed 
change. They represented it as regrettable, because the estate had for 
1 OO years been regarded as British ground and as closely associated with 
the British name and prestige ; and their contentions were supported by 


^ Vide enclosure to despatch No. 19, deatd the 5th April 1864, 
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Sir H. Rawlinson^ and to some extent by the Secretary of State for 
India. But it was too late j Colonel Herbert had already agreed with 
one Haji Ibrahim for a suitable site and building at Basrah^ connected 
with the town and new Turkish Government buildings by good roads; on 
an annual rent of Es. 1,200 ; and on the 30th June 1873 the new depot 
was occupied. No attempt was made b^^ the Turks, apparently, to oust 
hlessrs. Lynch from Magil, which the firm were entitled to own under 
the recent law of 1867 legalising the possession by foreigners of 
immoveable property in Turkey. 

It has been shown that the British Government steamer Comet 
was dragged hy the Turkish Government into the discussions which 
took place in 1862-64 regarding the right of the British commercial firm 
of Messrs. Lynch & Co. to place a second steamer on the Tigris ; and 
that in 1864 it was all but decided, in consequence of some misconcep- 
tion, to admit certain Turkish claims by withdrawing the Comet from 
Mesopotamia altogether. 

In 1868 the substitution of a new vessel for the Comet/** which had 
been' condemned as unsafe so far back as 1862, was reported by the 
British Political Agent in Turkish *Iraq to have become a matter of 
great urgency ; and the Government of India suggested to Her Majesty*s 
Government that the consent of the Porte to the proposed step might 
be sought. This was done; and the Porte, in a note dated 13th July 
1869, agreed to ^^the replacement by another ship of the ^Cornet,* a 
vessel of the Koyal Navy stationed on the rivers of Mesopotamia.'*'* 

The question of ways and means then arose ; and it was found that a 
new vessel, similar in size tojthe Comet/"* would cost Rs, 61,200 to 
purchase and Rs. 8,039 a month to maintain. In February 1870 a 
Resolution was recorded by the Governor-General of India in Council 
recommending that, as a substitute for the '^Cornet/* a small steam 
launch worth Rs. 10,000 or 12,000, with an establishment costing 
Rs. 6,000 a" year at the utmost,„ would sufiBce ; and copies of this 
Resolution ’ were sent to the Marine Department and to the Acting 
Political Agent in Turkish "Iraq. The latter authority earnestly solicited 
a reconsideration of the question, urging that the increased number of 
Turkish steamers on the Tigris was a strong reason for replacing the 
'' Comet*" by a vessel of equal importance. Colonel Herbert added that 
Jhe Turkish authorities were doing their best to drive the vessels of the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company off the river, and 
pointed out that, if they succeeded in this, the Government vessel attached 
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to the Political Agency would become the sole means available o£ keeping 
up postal communication with Basrah^ and so with India. He also 
submitted that another point deserving serious consideration was the 
moral suj)port afforded by the presence of a British Government vessel at 
Baghdad to British commercial enterprise, and mentioned that so lately 
as 1869, when a portion of the countiy was in a state of revolt and 
an attempt at insurrection was made in the city of Baghdad, the 
Comet was regarded as a means of escape in case of need. These 
arguments did not prevail with the Governor- General of India in Council, 
by whom a fresh Besolution to the following effect was adopted on the 
13th June 1870 : 

The Viceroy and Governor- General in Oouncil, on a reconsideration of this question, 
is of opinion that it is not necessarjr at the present time to replace the Comet even with 
a steam launch. There is ample facility for carrying the mails in the English and 
Turkish steamers which are now plying on the ^Euphrates ; and there is little likeli- 
hood, with the increase of civilization in Asiatic Turkey, that a British vessel of war 
should be required, as the Political Agent considers that it possibly might be (as) a 
place of refuge for British subjects at Baghdad. His Excellency in Council in this 
Department is accordingly of opinion that the Comet should be at once put out of 
commission, her crew discharged, with the exception of such men as may bo wanted to 
look after the vessel, and that the recommendation of substituting a steam-launch for 
the Comet be cancelled. 

Another reason given for the decision so reached regarding the Comet 
was that her presence was avowedly distasteful to the feelings of a 
faithful ally but it would have been diflScult to point out any substan- 
tial advantage that had accrued to the British in Turkish ''Iraq from the 
intimate relations and friendly sentiments thus assumed to exist. 

Colonel Herbert's contentions were approved and enforced, however, 
by His Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, who pointed 
out that the opportunity offered for replacing the rotten vessel by a 
sound one'^ was not likely, if let slip, to recur — a point already 
raised by the Government of Bombay, who had remarked that it would 
^^be difficult in the face of the opposition of the Turkish Government, and 
""possibly of other Powers, to restore to England her privileges once 
surrendered on account of considerations of econorny.*''' At length it waS 
decided by the Government of India, "" solely from deference to the views 
of the Secretary of State, not only to replace the "" Comet but to replace 

* The confusion of the Euphrates with the Tigris would seem to indicate that 
the loca^ situation, in Mesopotamia had on this occasion been somewhat superficially 
studied. ^ ^ 
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her by a vessel of similar size. No practical steps to this end were taken, 
however, till some years later. 

Meanwhile, as has already been mentioned in connection with the 
question of an addition to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company's fleet, the status of the Comet was once more called in ques- 
tion by the Turkish Government, who affected — as in 1864 — ^to confound 
her with Messrs. Lynches vessels. At last, on the 81st March 1875, a 
note was obtained from the Porte in which the Comet was clearly 
distinguished from Messrs. Lynches steamers, and it was stated with 
reference to her ; 

Pour ce qui est du batiment de la Marine Boyale la Comet ^ il continuer a, comme 
par le pass4 a rester sur les rivieres de la Mesopotamie suivant Tentente precedemment 
etablie. 

J*ai rhonneur de porter a la connaissance de *Votre Excellence cette decision de la 
Sublime Porte qui a ete deja communiquee telegrapbiquement au Grouverneur-General 
de Bagdad. 

The Cornet,’’^ after the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1863, became 
a vessel of the Bombay Marine. In 1873 she was commanded by 
Mr. Powell, a retired Lieutenant of the late Indian Navy without any 
commission ; her armament consisted of two 9-pounders only, mounted 
fore and aft, and her crew was composed almost entirely of Oriental 
Christians, Turkish subjects. 

Prior to 1863, that is, during the existence of the Indian Navy, the Prohibition 
^^Comet,^^ according to the testimony of Commander Felix Jones and 
Sir A. Kemball, constantly fired salutes, and no exception was ever taken the« Comet*” 
by the Turkish authorities to her doing so ; but later, one of her two guns 
having been dismounted to give more room on deck, the practice was dis- 
continued. It was revived by Colonel Herbert, Acting Political Agent, 
about 1871, in which year the " Comet,^*^ being at Basrah on the anniver- 
sary of the Sultanas accession, honoured the day with a salute, — a 
courtesy that seemed to be appreciated by the Turkish Naval Commodore 
of the station. In 1873, however, in consequence of the Comet having 
fired a salute of 13 guns on the return of the Political Agent from a tour, 
objections were raised by Radif Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, and the question 
was reported to Constantinople. Colonel Herbert alleged that the salute 
was fired in strict accordance with old usage ; but His Britannic Majesty^s 
Charge d^ Affaires at Constantinople inclined to the view that, Baghdad 
being not an open sea-port but a large town situated on a river far in the 


* His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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interior of the country^ the wishes of the Turkish authorities in the 
matter must be respected. On further examination of the question it 
was found that the practice of firing salutes from the Cornet/^ which 
carried less than 10 guns, was not in accordance with the Admiralty 
Regulations ; and the Foreign OflSce pronounced Colonel Herbert to have 
acted injudiciously in reviving it after it had become obsolete, — an 
opinion in which the Government of India concurred. 

In 1874 the question of the right of foreign warships to navigate 
the Shatt-al-’^Arab above Basrah arose from a visit paid by H. M, S. 
Philomel to Qurnah at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

To a complaint made by the Wall of Baghdad on the subject the 
British Political Agent replied : It has always been supposed that the 

“ Shat-el-Arah is a free river, and practically it certainly is so, and can 
scarcely bq otherwise. Kurna being a chief dep6t for the exportation of 
dates, sea-going craft under foreign flags are in the habit of there taking , 
in their cargoes, etc.*’*’ 

The Wall rejoined : It needs no comment that the part from Basrah 
to Kurna is not a free river, hut the Turkish side with its dependencies 
to the point below Basrah on the Shat-el-Arah and, specially, both banks 
above Basrah being the real possession of the Ottoman Government, the 
entry of foreign merchant vessels, and specially vessels of war into such 
‘^a river as this, of which the fountain-head and outlet are situated within 
the dominions of the Ottoman Government, unless it be with the 
consent and acquiescence of the Government, is according to rules 
inadmissible.*’'’ 

It seems that the matter went no further, and that no conclusion was 
reached. 

Under a notification, dated the 22nd August 1878, by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, the British Political Agent 
in Turkish Hraq regained the rank of Resident of which he had been 
deprived in 1812. In the notification it was declared that ^^the officers 
holding the highest political appointments will be graded as Residents 
in three classes, and the salaries to be drawn by them will be local, and 
attached to the appointments they hold.*’^ Under the new scheme the 
Political Agent, Turkish Arabia was placed at the head of the 
second grade of Residents, the other Residencies In that class being Ithe 
Persian Gulf) Nepal, and Gwalior ; but though the status of Resident 
was then conferred on him he still continued to be officially addressed 
?ts Political Agent, 
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A list of the Political Agents and Residents at Baghdad during the 
period will be found in the Appendix on Diplomatic and Consular 
Representation. 

In the same year a demand by the Wali for a list of the employes o£ 
the British Consulate- General at Baghdad brought on a discussion 
regarding the status of the local British representative himself. The 
Wali'^s demand was connected with a Turkish regulation whereby^ in the 
absence of exceptional arrangements, the number of privileged ^ Dra- 
gomans and Qawwases to he employed by foreign Consulates-General in 
the Ottoman Empire is limited to four of each. Colonel Herbert, who 
had perhaps been accustomed to regard all the members of his staff 
as under his protection, whether Turkish subjects or not, twice declined 
to furnish the Wali with the desired statement, assigning as a reason 
that the employes in question were not consular subordinates but 
belonged to the establishment of a Political Agent under Her Majesty^s 
Government of India/' He then reported the dispute to higher authority. 
In addressing His Britannic Majestj/s Ambassador at Constantinople he 
contended ^Hhat the office of the Resident preceded that of Consul at 
Baghdad, and that, the post being recognised by the Foreign Office and 
consequently at Constantinople only in its consular capacity, loses, in the 
^^eyes of those with whom it is of much importance the Political Agent. 

should possess much influence, its diplomatic and political character; he 
quoted the instructions given to Major Rawlinson in 1844 with reference 
to the dual character of his appointment ; and finally he suggested that the 
nature of his post under the Indian authorities might be expressly 
recognised by the London Foreign Office, the British Embassy at 
Constantinople, and the Sublime Porte. 

The Government of India expressed themselves on the subject as 
follows : 

With reference to this question, we would i-emark that since the year 1798 the 
G-overnment of India has been represented by a Diplomatic Agent at Baghdad, whose 
denomination has been sometimes Resident and sometimes Political Agent, and that 
although the Sublime Porte has never formally recognised any other-officer than a Consul 
or Consul-General, and although the treaties between Great Britain and Turkey contain 
no stipulations on this subject, the position of the Political Agent of the Government of 
India has been formally and officially recognised by the Local Government at Baghdad. 
Pronji this -fact, and from the continuance of the office for three-quarters of a century 
without any objection on the part of the Turkish Government, we consider that the 

^ They are “ privileged in "the sense of being,' though Turkish subjects, entitled 
to the protection, within certain limits, of the power to which the Consulate employing 
them belongs. There is no limit to the number of “unprivileged employes. 
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acquiescence and consent of the Sublime Porte may be fairly presumed to have been 
accorded to the arrangement. 

The distinction of the Consular from the diplomatic functions is valuable, and 
should not, in our opinion, be obliterated in the manner suggested by Colonel Herbert. 
We would express a hope that the position hitherto enjoyed for so long a period by the 
Political Agent may not be disturbed. 

The opinion of the Foreign and India Offices, however, as communi- 
cated to Colonel Herbert, was that it would be inexpedient to raise any 
question of his status as Political Agent in Turkish Hraq, and that the 
requirements of the case in reference to his public establishment would be 
met by the excess over the number fixed by the Consular Eegulations * 
being sanctioned by the Porte in the manner provided for in them.*'^ 

In connection with the question of salutes by the Comet already 
discussed, the Government of India made the following remarks bearing 
on the position of their Political Agent at Baghdad in the Indian official 
hierarchy ; Colonel Herbert's right to be saluted on proper occasions is 
quite a different question. As a Political Agent with the status of a 
Resident he is entitled under Her Majesty^s Order in Council of 28i’d 
“.January 1860 to a salute of 13 guns.-’^ 

Apart from his assertion of a right to be saluted by the “ Comet at 
Baghdad and his claims to a status higher than that of Consul-General, 
Colonel Herbert had come into conflict with Radif Pasha, Wali of 
Baghdad, over various matters. Among these were the freedom of navi- 
gation of i the “ Comet in Mesopotamian waters and the protection by the 
British authorities of natives of Bahrain residing or domiciled in Turkey. 
It was considered that Colonel Herbert, notwithstanding his success in the 
“ Cashmere case, had on the whole displayed want of tact and inability 
to cope with the difficulties of his position, and that his attitude towards 
the Turkish authorities had been unnecessarily irritating. Her Majesty^s 
Government accordingly signified a wish that, in the interests of the 
public service, he might be transferred to some other appointment for 
which he was better fitted. The Government of India concurred and 
made arrangements for his transfer ; but at the same time they urged the 
desirability of obtaining the removal of Radif Pasha also from Baghdad, 
as his tone to the British representative had been extremely discourteous 
and was unlikely to improve in consequence of Colonel Herbert's removal. 

The post of British political representative and Vice-Consul at Basrah 
was held until 1862 hy'Mr. R. Rogers, ex-purser of the “ Cornet,"^ who had 

* By '‘Consular Regulations ” is meant, of course, the Turkish Regulations in regard 
to Foreign Consnlates. 
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succeeded Mr. J. Taylor in 1868^ on the transfer of the latter as Consul 
to Diyarbakr. Mr. Taylor^s salary^ originally Es. 200 per mensem, had 
been increased in 1856, with retrospective effect from 1854, to Rs. 400 ; 
and the pay of his successors was at the increased rate. 

Mr. Rogers died in 1862, and, on the recommendation of Colonel 
Kemball, Mr. W. Johnston, a junior partner in the firm of Messrs. Lynch 
& Co., was appointed in his place. In April 1868, Mr. Johnston pro- 
ceeded on sick leave from which he returned only to die at Basrah at the 
end of 1869. 

Mr. P. J. C. Robertson, an assistant in the same firm, who had been 
nominated by Colonel Kemball to act for Mr. Johnston, was confirmed 
in the appointment on the latter^ s death and held it on the same condition 
until 1873, when, as already mentioned, his designation was changed 
from that of “ British i\.gent at Basrah to that of Assistant Political 
Agent.'^ 

This alteration^ effected by a notification of the Government of India 
on the 17th July 1873, was suggested by the British Political Agent in 
Turkish ^Iraq as a reward to Mr. Robertson for his excellent work in the 
Cashmere ease. Its primary object was to improve Mr. Robertson^ s 
position in the estimation of travellers, especially of travellers from India, 
in whose minds the title of British Agent was likely to be associated 
with posts held by non-Europeans; but, though it carried with it no- 
immediate increase of pay, the change had also the effect of making 
Mr. Robertson a member of the Indian political service. 

In February 1868 Namiq Pasha, the Turkish Governor of Baghdad, 
complained of the general behavioui' of Mr. Michael Minas, who had 
been appointed British Vice-Consul at Baghdad in 1859, as rude and 
disrespectful, and requested that some other person might be chosen as a 
medium of communication between the British Consul-General and him- 
self. Sir A. Kemball declined to remove Mr. Minas on a general and 
unproved charge and asked Namiq Pasha to specify instances of mis- 
conduct on his part; but the Governor merely ignored this reply and 
refused to transact business with Mr. Minas. Mr. Minas had been a 
paid employe of the Political Agency for 24 years ; the complaint was 
the first ever preferred against him by a Turkish authority; and the 
grounds of it were a mere matter of conjecture. They appeared to be 
connected with a ease of the robbery of a British Indian, in which 
Mr. Minas had been obliged to remonstrate with Namiq Pasha on the 
laxness of the Turkish executive, and had possibly been betrayed into 
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undue warmth of language, Nanaiq Pasha^ after two months^ withdrew 
his complaint ; but at this juncture he was transferred from Baghdad ; 
and his successor, Taqi-ud-Din Pasha, declined to recognise Mr, Minas as 
Vice-Consul, or as possessing any other quality than that of Dragoman, 
Sir A. Kemball referred the matter to the British Embassy at 
Constantinople, but their reply was : No Berat can be asked for (for) a 
Vice-Consul in a place where there is a Superintending Consular O05cer. 
If the Vice-Consul is recognised as the medium of communication 
between you and the Turkish authorities, we have no right to claim more. 
The Vice-Consul at Constantinople is not officially recognised as such 
‘^by the Turkish Government, though he holds his office by Foreign 
Office appointment/^ 

Thenceforth Mr. Minas was described only as Native Agent.*’^ 

We have seen that negotiations were at one time entered into by the 
Government of India for the purchase from Colonel Taylor, the proprietor, 
of the estate of Magil or Kut-al-Farangi, where the depot of the British 
Government steamers in Mesopotamia existed from 1839 to 1873, but 
that they were abortive. A portion of the estate was rented by the 
Government of India, however, for occupation by the British represent- 
ative at Basrah until 1870, in which year Mr. Robertson, the British 
Agent, left Magil and settled in a house on the site of the present British 
Consulate at Basrah, on the right bank of the Shatt-al-Arab, a short way 
below the mouth of the ^Ashar creek. In 1872 the property occupied 
by Mr. Robertson was bought by an individual, who was described in the 
deed of transfer as Haji Ibrahim-bin-’’Osman-bin-‘’ Abdul Wahid, 
Maimani, residing in Mahallat-al-Pasha, Basrah,'"^ but whose name in 
India, where he was born, was Haji '’Umr-bin-'^Osman-bin-'’ Abdul 
Mania. He was the local agent of an Indian firm principally owned 
by certain •’Osman Vydina ; and the name which he assumed at Basrah 
was identical with that of an infant son of the head partner in the firm, 
for whose benefit, it seems probable, the property had really been 
purchased. This complication, or possibly fraud, is not without importance 
in connection with the later history of the estate. 

By an agreement executed in August 1872 between Mr, Robertson 
and Haji Ibrahim,^’ the latter undertook to build a new house on the 
property and to let it to Government during such time as the said 
Government might choose to retain them, in consideration of a yearly 
rent of Rs. 1,200 to be paid in quarterly instalments. In 1875 the Haji 
repented of the bargain and asked that either the rent might be raised or 
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the house restored to him ; but^ after legal advice had been taken, his 
request was refused. 

We now pass to matters having especial reference to British Indian 
subjects and interests in Turkish ^Iraq. 

The Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah was the third son of the Nawab Shams- 
ud-Daulah, who was the second son of Sa-’adat '"Ali Khan, Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh. In 1835 the Government of India instructed their Resident 
at Lucknow to use his influence to obtain for the Iqbal-ud-Daulah, 
his two brothers, and his two sisters, from the King of Oudh 
pensions to replace one of Rs. 2,400 a month offered to their mother, who 
had recently died. One reason assigned for this act of intervention was 
that the Iqbal-ud-Daulah^s branch of the Oudh royal family had excep- 
tional claims on the good offices of the British Government. The King 
of Oudh, then Nasir-ud-Din Haidar, readily acceded to the suggestion 
and granted a pension of Rs. 2,500 a month to the descendants of the 
Shams-ud-Daulah, payable to them through the British authorities, in 
which the personal share of the Iqbal-ud-Daulah was Rs. 625 a month. 
About 1843, or perhaps so early as 1889, the Iqbal-ud-Daulah removed 
from India to Turkish Hraq and took up his residence at Baghdad, 
where after 1844 he drew his pension from the Treasury of the Political 
Agency. 

The annexation of Oudh to British India occurred in 1856, It was 
followed in the same year by the British war with Persia, in which the 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah was held to have rendered valuable services, though not 
of a personal natoe, to Government and to have displayed a hearty good- 
will towards their cause ; and in 1857-58, during the Indian Mutiny and 
insurrection in Oudh, in which many of his relatives weye compromised, 
the Iqbal-ud-Daulah showed conspicuous loyalty. In 1859, in recogni- 
tion particularly of the aid given by him during the Persian War — the 
real importance of which, however, was somewhat questionable -the 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah"s personal pension was doubled, being raised to 
Rs. 1,250 a month. 

The Nawab seems, nevertheless, to have felt himself straitened in his 
circumstances; and in 1865, during a visit to England in which he 
found favom* in high quarters and was made a G.C.S,!., he submitted 
a memorial requesting that his pension might be further increased. At 
length in October 1866, when he had been more than a year in Europe, 
the Secretary of State in Council directed that his allowances should be 

enhanced to Rs. 2,500 a month for life from the 21st October 1865. 
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The Nawab was at this time the only surviving son of the Shams-nd- 
Daulah^ of whose family he had^ even in the lifetime of his elder brothers, 
been regarded as the head ; and he was now an old man without any 
children. 

An important legal case, known from the name of the successful 
claimant as Kulsum Nisa^s/^ arose in Turkish ^Iraq on the death in 
1875 of Nawab Taj Mahall, a relict of King Nasir-ud-Din Haidar of 
Oudh, who had predeceased her in 1837. Under an Agreement entered 
into with the King of Oudh in 1829, somewhat similar to that of 1825 
by which the Oudh Bequest was constituted, the Government of India had 
bound themselves to pay Taj Mahall a pension of Rs. 72,000 a year for 
life, and, after her death either to continue the pension to her heirs or to 
pay to them the capital sum the interest on which it represented. 

Taj Mahall, after the decease of her royal husband without issue by 
her, married a certain Kalb-i-Husain, to whom she bore one daughter, 
Mazharah Begam. Mazharah Begam became the wife, first, of one 
Ja^far Husain, by whom she had one daughter, Kulsum Nisa Begam, the 
future claimant ; and afterwards, J a^far Husain having died, she married 
his brother Mehdi Husain. It may be noted that Kalb-i-Husain him- 
self contributed not a little to the estate of Taj Mahall*’s descendants 
for he left her a house at Cawnpore, various houses and gardens at 
Lucknow, and promissory notes to the value of Rs. 1,56,000 deposited 
in the Bank of Bombay. 

In 1859 Taj Mahall left Lucknow on a pilgrimage to Karbala, 
whence she did not return to India, but where on the contrary she settled, 
acquired some immoveable property, and lived until her death in 1875. 
During the whole of her residence in Turkish Hraq her pension was paid 
to her there through the Treasury of the British Political Agency. At the 
time of her decease she possessed, in addition to her hereditary pension 
the property left her by her husband Kalb-i-Husain, the immoveable 
property acquired by her at Karbala, certain immoveable property in 
Oudh, and certain moveable property in Turkish Hraq. Her estate, the 
capitalised value of her pension alone being approximately £150,000, 
was thus a very valuable one. 

Exclusive succession to it was claimed on behalf of her grand- 
daughter Kulsum Nisa Begam, who was still a minor, as also by 
Ramzan ^Ali Khan, a surviving brother or half-brother of Taj Mahall 
herself, who conceived that he had;a better right. The claims of Kulsum 
Nisa Begam rested on the Shf ah law of inheritance, supplemented by a 
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deed of gift purporting to be executed in her favour by Taj Mahall, but 
declared by the opposite party to be spurious ; those of Ramzan ^Ali 
Khan, on a denial of the legitimacy of Kulsum Nisa Begam, in which he 
was apparently countenanced by the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah. 

It is unnecessary to enter on the history of the case much further 
than to remark that it gave rise to great legal and practical difficulties 
both at Baghdad and in India, and that it was ultimately decided at 
Lucknow in favour of Kulsum Nisa Begam, who was held to be the 
true grand-daughter, and as such the heir under Shi^ah law, of Taj 
Mahall. 

The suit was of no political importance, but the great value of the 
subject-matter, the minority of Kulsum Begam, and the protracted 
nature of the proceedings occasioned misrepresentations and intrigues 
among the Indian community in Turkish ^Iraq by which the British 
Political Agent was at times seriously embarrassed. One of the most 
difficult points falling to be settled at Baghdad was that of the guardian- 
ship of the minor ; it was conferred by Colonel Nixon on Ramzan 
^Ali Khan, the rival claimant of Taj Mahalbs estate, in preference to 
Mehdi Husain, Kulsum Nisa Begam^s uncle and step-father, who was 
then in India, — an arrangement at variance with the view taken of the 
affairs of the family by the Court of first instance in India. Colonel 
Nixon also held Ramzan ^Ali Khan to be the heir entitled to Taj Mahall's 
estate in Turkish Traq, a decision w^hich was afterwards indirectly 
invalidated by the action of the Indian judicial authorities. 

A final settlement was not reached until 1879, or even later. 


The Oudh Bequest, 1861—76* 

Against certain political difficulties of an international character to 
which it was feared that the existence of the Oudh Bequest might give 
rise, precautions were taken, as we have seen, in 1852 ; but neither then 
nor at any later period, did those difficulties assume a material shape. 
Before long, however, the place of apprehended political complications 
was taken by real difficulties of a practical and administrative order, to 
the origin and perpetration of which the unfortunate loss from view of 
the true terms of the Bequest contributed not a little ; and premonition 
of those difficulties occurred, as we have seen, as early as 1854. 
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About 1860^ during the Political Agentship oi Colonel Kemball at 
Baghdad and under the influence, it would appear^ of the Nawab Iqbal- 
ud-Daulah, who resided at Baghdad and who was himself a nephew of King 
Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar, the founder of the Oudh Bequest, certain changes 
were introduced into the local administration of the Bequest as formed 
by Major Rawlinson. A kind of Sub-Bequest was constituted by 
the combination of one-third of the Karbala and one-third of the 
Najaf allotment into a fund, amounting to about Rs. 3,300 per mensem, 
of which one-third was distributed to Indians at Karbala, one-third to 
Indians at Najaf, and one-third to Indians at Kadhimain. An Indian 
gentleman was appointed at Karbala to distribute the Indian money 
there and at Najaf, and another Indian gentleman at Kadhimain to 
conduct the Indian distribution at that place : the former received an 
allowance of Rs. 255 a month, the latter one of Rs. 280, from the Indian 
fund. These Indian distributors were empowered to superintend the 
general affairs of the Indian communities with which they were in 
relation, and were granted the titles of Honorary Agent at Karbala 
and Honorary Agent at Kadhimain,^^ apparently by the British 
Political Agent in Turkish Hraq on his own authority. Supervision of 
the Indian distributions seems to have been exercised by the Nawab 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah, with the approval of the Political Agent ; but it is not 
certain that this supervision began before 1867, in November of which 
year instructions were issued for the Nawab^s guidance by Colonel Sir 
A. Kemball, who soon afterwards relinquished charge of the Baghdad 
Political Agency. The extent of the confidence reposed by Colonel 
Kemball in the Iqbal-ud-Daulah is illustrated in the closing words of 
the instructions : Do what you think advisable and expedient, because 
trust is placed in you, and you are at liberty to use your discretion. 
Should any complaint be made against you through enmity, falsehood, 
ill-will, prejudice and self ( ? selfish) hatred, it will neither be listened 
nor credit given to.^'’ 

In the uncertainty that prevailed, under the corrupt version of the 
Agreement of 1825, as to the proper destination of the funds, the 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah felt impelled, during his visit to London, to submit 
to the Secretary of State for India a written representation on the subject, 
of which the following is a translation : 

I now come to mention the bequests of two ladies of the seraglio of the former 
King of Oudh, Ghazee-ood-deen Hyder. These ladies during life received a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 6,000 each, and died without children or heirs. They left wills 
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bequeathing theiv allowances to Mujtehed'? at Kerbella and Nejeff, to be distributed by 
them to poor and indigent persons. Thi-« testamentary disposition was after their 
deaths carried into effeot, and every month Hs. 10 000 is paid thiough the Residency at 
taghdad into the hands of the Arabian and Persian Doctors of the Faith nt Kerbella and 
Nejeff. who are r.ot more he nest than they need be. Hereiii the following particulars 
are to be noted : — In the fir^t place, it is impossible to know and distinguish who are 
bona fide Mujteheds, seeing that there is no list by which to recognize them. They aie 
not like EisboiDS and Ajfcbbishops in England, who are possessed of credentials from 
tbs Gov rnment or the public showing their authority. So far from that, any beggar 
or destitute wretch belonging to Arabia or Persia who may chance to set himself up 
and twist several yards of black cloth or white cloth round hts head, and take a long 
staff in his band and wear a flowing beard, and codeefc a parcel of dissolute bullies about 
him, may call himself a Mujtehed, and theie is nothing outwardly nor inwardly to 
prove it except his beard, his staff, and his turban. 

Secondly . — All this money goes in misplaced and meaningless expenditure, and 
for most unholy purposes. Every pennv of it goes into the hands of rich people who 
don’t want it, or canaille^ or bullies, or rogues, or Arabian and Persian merchants who 
posses'* landed estates and wealth and all that agriculture and commerce can give 
them — legitimate incomes and gains of all kinds. Meantime the natives of luaia, 
who, poor creatui'es, are a most numerous body, many of them of good and 
noble families, the descendants of Princes and Noblemen, and have taken up 
their residence at Kerbella and Nejeff and become re^'idents there, and pas-^ tbsir 
lives in starving poverty, are shut out from participating in this money A 
miserable trifle only, so small that it is not worth mentioning, is given to them, 
just to keep up the pretence of relieving them; and now this is wrung from the 
Mujteheds of the country only by force and threats. 

Now the Arabs and Persians are neither friends nor subjects of the Engli'^h Govern- 
ment, whereas the natives of India are, as is evident ; and it little accords with good 
sense and justice to fatten one’s enemies and starve one’s friends. Puither, what claim 
or right have the Arabs and P eisians to the money of India ? What says the pro''i erb ? 
“ The earth from a well must be used for that well." The people of India reap no good 
nor advantage from the Arabs and Persians ; then why should benefits and advantages 
flow from the natives of India to the Arabs and Persians ? The proverb says, ‘ Give 
to those that give to you-" Resides all this, the Arabs and Persians, even while enjoy- 
ing benefits from the people of India, are not giateful for them, hut, on the contrary , 
return ingratitude, a- I with mv own ears have heard again and again. Meantime all 
this money is expended in debauchery and unlawful things and follv, and leads to 
thousand of quarrels and disturbances, as I know well and have seen with my own eyes. 
The Residents at h’aghdad, both past and present, are well acquainted with the facts, and 
I request that a corroboration of my statement may be obtain^ d from them, so that all 
doubt in the matter may be cleared up. In this way the cuitain will be witbdra'^ n. 
and the good and b^id of the question will be clearly kno«n. Sir Kenrv Rawlinson is 
well acquainted with the cii cumstances, but Sir Arnold Kembnll is even more so, for 
he has gone thoroughly into the matter and sifted it ; and I desire that enq uiy may 
be made of these officers, for knowledge of a thing is better tban ignorance of it. It 
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is a duty to make a searching enquiry into the circumstances, for the monOy is drawn 
from India and is knowingly directed to unlawful purposes. 

I would suggest, then, that either this alms should altogether he withheld from 
Arabia and be expended in India, especially in the province of Oudh, as being originally 
Oudh money, for which reason it ought to be disbursed there 5 nay, it should be 
restricted to the poor persons of the Eioyal Family of Oudh, in which case the target 
of right would he hit in the centre. It would then be as with the gates of Somnath, 
which after ages were brought back to their own places. 

If, however, it should be thought proper to carry out the testaments of the deceased 
persons, and, right or wrong, disburse the charity in Arabia, then a suitable plan must 
be devised, so as at the same time to perform the bequests of the i?arties who left the 
charity, and to take care that the money should be expended on worthy objects ; and 
the unique plan is that the disiiosal of the charity should he placed in the hands of 
the Besident at Baghdad, so that he should cany out whatever might appear to him 
right and proper after he had made due investigation. Let him appoint as di&tiibutor 
of the charity whomsoever he may consider a trustworthy and respectable person, and 
let him have the absolute discretion as to the division of the charity, and as to who 
are to be the recipients and the shares they are to get* Let him show no favor to Arab 
or Persian, or the natives of India, and have no respect to the length ^or breadth of 
their beards or their turbans. Righteousness depends upon the inward qualities, and 
not upon their being born of this or that nation. Let the money be all given to the 
natives of India, with a special distinction in favour of those of Oudh, or let it be 
divided into two portions, and let one be given to natives of India and tbe other to 
Arabs and Peisians, on condition that they be respectable persons in their conduct and 
acts. 

Jn case the charity is wholly confided to the charge of the Resident at Baghdad, 
many excellent works for the public good might be done with it, as colleges and resb- 
honses for travellers, and hospitals for all the visitors to the mosques and tiavellers 
from India ; and the name and memorial of these good works would eudure in those 
districts for ever, and the names of the founders of the charity would be commemorated 
and the English Government would be blessed, and the people of India would, as it 
were, find a house in these remote parts and pass their time in repose ; for as long as 
those shrines remain iu the world, the resort of the natives of India to them will never 
cease, and the shrines are and will be co-existent with the world. 

It must be added that the small * sum which the English Government take year 
by year from the natives of India, viz,, five shillings a head, might be deducted 
from tbe amount of this charity, it being so large that the Government should lose 
nothing, and the collections should be made without scandal and the people too be 
spared, and so this charity would he the means of repose and contentment to all, and 
no brawling would take place about it. Another disbursement might be fitly made 
from this charity for the interment of persons deceasing without heirs. 


* The reference seems to Tje to the foes for consular registration of British subjects* 
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The undeniably important suggestions contained in the Iqbal-ud- 18^ 
DaulaVs memorandum were referred at the beginning of ISO 7 to Sir A. 
Kemballj British Political Agent at 1 aghdad^ for report. That oSBcer, 
after correcting an error into which the Nawab had fallen regarding 
the origin of the Bequest, and mentioning that the monthly amount for 
distribution had been increased (by the falling in of new items) from 
Rs. 8j333 to Rs. a mouthy explained that the money was now dis- 

bursed at each of the Holy Cities through a Chief Mujtahid — Mirza 
^AliNaqi at Karbala and Saiyid ^A\i, Bahr-ul-'’ Ulum, at Xajaf — assisted 
by a number of sub -distributors of the Political Agent^s selection; of whom 
there were 19 at the former and 6 at the latter place ; and that receipts 
were obtained from the sub-distributorS; as w^ell as from the Chief 
MujtabidS; to anticipate; as far as might be practicable; the misappropria- 
tion of the monies by the primary recipients/”’ Sir A. Kemball; who 
had probably consulted the Iqbal-ud-Daulah on his return to Baghdad 
in regard to the details of his scheme; continued : 

The selection of the Mujteheds depends solely upon popular preference, necessarily 
very much divided in its exbibitioni and guided or misguided as often by the intrigues 
and ambitious pretensions of the individual as by his assumed pfe-eminence in the know- 
edge of the law, or austerity in devotional exercises. I should add, however, that the 
Mnjteheds preferred for Nejeff and Kerbella respectively by my predecessor were tho^e 
being Turkish subjects, but of Persian extraction, who at the time enjoyed the highest 
repute, the latter being still the almoner of these endowments, and the former, deceased, 
having been succeeded by a Mujtehed who was chosen by my locum tenens daring my 
absence in England in 1860. 

As regards the appropriation of the monies in question, there is every ground to be- 
lieve in the accuracy of the information communicated by the Nawab. Nothing is 
assigned to the support, strictly speaking, of the shrines. The Mujteheds are virtually 
irresponsible ; their own friends, relatives, and adherents are, of course, favoured, and 
in any case the recipients are for the most part in the enjoyment of independent 
means of subsistence, while Indian noblemen and a crowd of Indian devotees and pil- 
grims of all ranks exist on charity and in a state of absolute destitution. 

Did, then, the terms of the Agreement referred to justify, as I suppose, the assign- 
ment of these charitable gi‘ants for the benefit of Indian Mujteheds and Mujawurs, I 
should be disposed certainly to recommend the adoption of this measure, if not exclu- 
sively, to an extent at least more in proportion to the needs of the latter. In doing so 
I am sensible of the increased labour and responsibility which such an arrangement 
would entail upon this Agency : the Nawab Ikbal-ood-dowlah proposes that the funds 
thus rendered available should be assigned in various proportions : Istli/, to provide 
s.ubsistence to indigent resident Mujawurs, to relieve the immediate wants of poor 
pilgrims, widows, and orphans, being Indians (among whom under emergency the 
preference should be given to natives of Oudh), and to defray, in the case of such 
persons decea^ed, the ordinary charges of interment, etc. ; 2ndly^ to construct rest- 
houses and hospitals at the principal places of res or and finally, should the means 
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be found adequate, to establish schools and orphanages for Indian children. The 
machinery he suggests for giving effect to these plans consists in a Committee com- 
posed of the most respectable I'esident Indians, who should supervise the distribution 
of the monies now to be entrusted to the agency of Indian Mujteheds, the whole being 
placed absolutely and unreservedly under the control of the British Resident. '1 he last 
condition would, however, entail additional and very onerous duties on this officer ; and, 
efficient as may be the machinery proposed in other respects, I woaldeven sugsrest the 
advisability of an Assistant (Covenanted or TJncovenanted) being specially appointed 
to admini'iter the endowments in question, whose salary, wholly or in part, should 
properly and legitimately, as, indeed, admitted by the Nawab, constitute a first 
charge thereon. 

The only objection which occurs to myself is the risk of p)i*ovoking the susceptibi- 
lities of the Turkish Provincial Authorities, and more especially of a functionary of the 
stamp of Namik Pasha ; but as the experience of 15 years has not justified my former 
apprehensio MS of inconvenience and emb irrassment, so in tbe future, under the direct 
management of a re sponsible British Officer, must there exist even less ground to anti- 
cipate such a reanlt ; while in the event of interpellation, it may be piesumed that no 
difficulty would be experienced in satisfying the Poite of the charitable and harmless 
character of the new arrangement. 

The Government of India concurred with the Political Agent at 
Baghdad in regarding a transference of the benefits of the Bequest from 
Turkish ^Iraq to India as entirely out of the question ; but they were 
unable to approve of his recommendations that the system of distribution 
should he modified^ and their letter to the Secretary of State for India on 
the subject; which was dated 7th August 1867; proceeded as follows : — 

If the money is misapplied by the priests, the fault lies on them and on the deficient 
foresight of the deceased Gbazee-ood-Din Hyder ; bhe British Government can have no 
responsibility at ail in tbe matter. Ghasee-ood-Din Hyder, looking solely to bis own 
spiritual welfare and not to the temporal welfare either of pilgrims or of any one else, 
contracted with the British Government for the investment in perpetuity of certain 
funds as an endowment for the Shceah Shrines at Kurbullah and ITajjuff, and he 
indicated “ the Moojtahids and Moo ja wars of those j)laces ” as the persons to whom the 
eiiuowment should he payable. Therefore, so long as there may exist a class of persons 
recognizable as the Moojtahids and Moojawurs of Kurbullah and of Najjuff, the 
Government of India, we consider, is bound to make payment to that class at either 
place, and could not modify or limit such mode of payment without betrayal of its 
trust. 

The only considerations which could, in our opinion, be admissible to an equal 
bearing with the specific terms of the trust, would he the general welfare of humanity 
and the preservation of peace among nations. By Sir Henry Kawlinson*? arrangement 
now in force, the Government of India not only fulfils the pai*ticalar engagement it 
entered into with King Ghazee-ood-Din Hyder, but also satisfies its geSneral political 
obligations towards allied nations by so checking the distribution of the fund as to 
prevent. the Sheeah fanatics from embroiling Persia with Turkey, It therefoie seems to 
us that the present arrangement, on grounds alike of justice and of expediency, ought 
to be strictly maintained ; and that it is most undesirable to allow any opening to further 
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discussion on a subject to whicli, for several reasons, it is not desirable to attract 
unnecessary attention. 

There are some minor arguments whicli might be used in favour of letting things 
lie as they are. Were the Nawab Ikbal-ud*Dowla s proi^osals and Sir A. Xemball’s recom- 
mendations to be carried out, the British Government would undoubtedly he lending 
itself to the promotion of the interests of the Mahomedan religion among the natives 
of India — a course directly opposed to all its recent policy ; and it would be encouraging 
the emigration of its subjects to Turkish Arabia — an object which politically cannot 
he regarded as expedient. 

The Government of India recognised tliat^ as Sir A. Kemball pointed 
out^ the words or persons who have its charge in the English transla- 
tion of the Agreement of 1825 as ratified by Lord Amherst were at least 
an* interpolation ; but their enquiry into this point unfortunately did not 
lead; as it might have done^ to the discovery of the part of the Agree- 
ment authenticated by the King of OudVs own seal. Instead; arguing 
from the defective version of the Agreement then relied upon; which; 
besides wrongly introducing Mujavirs into the question; omitted the 
clause that required the Mujtahid recipients to distribute the money to 

deserving persons; the Government of India arrived at the conclu- 
sions detailed above. They also quoted, as an analogy supporting their 
view of the case, the terms of a particular endowment founded at 
Lucknow by King Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar, — that of the Imambarah-i- 
N a j af -i- A shraf . ^ ^ 

The Secretary of State for India, in November 1867, agreed with the 
more general conclusions of the Government of India, observing : 

that, with reference to the terms of the deed of 1825, it is not incumbent on the 
British Government to do more than pay the money regularly to the recipients specified 
in that deed, namely, the high t priests in charge of the shrines ; that such payment is 
a good and sufficient payment ; and that the Government has not undertaken, and can- 
not now undertake, to control the ultimate distribution of the money by the chief 
priest among the devotees who may frequent, or reside at, the places of pilgrimage 
in question. 


^ The Government of India thought, at this time, that the insertion was not 
without signifi.cance ; hut such a view h^s ceased to he tenable since it became known 
that the Persian word, of which the English phrase was given as a parenthetical 
explanation, was itself only an erroneous transcription of two Persian words having 
difEerent sense. 

t The facts of the Oadh Bequest case being now better known, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to remark here that the Mujtahids are not, and never were, in charge of the 
shrines. 
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Co 00 plaints 
concerning 
the adminis- 
tration of the 
Bequest, 
1875-76. 


French 
scheme of 
commercial 
navigation on 
the Tigris, 
1864 . 


In 1875 dissatisfaction with Saiyid ^Ali^s distributions at Najaf 
vas voiced by a nuinber of the residents of that town, belonging chiefly 
to religious and ecclesiastical professions^ who alleged that the Mujtahid 
treated the charity of which he was the channel as if the money were 
destined solely for himself and his relations, and demanded his dismissal 
in favour of some new nominee. The complaint was not the first of its 
kind to be received ; indeed^ for twenty years protests of a similar 
character had been incessant. The British Political Agent summoned 
Saiyid ^Ali to Baghdad, where he was confronted with his principal 
accusers ; but Colonel Nixon, while he admonished the Mujtahid and 
advised him to make his distributions publicly in future, considered that 
the Government orders of 1867 in regard to the Oudh Bequest did not 
warrant his further intervention in the matter. On the aggrieved parties 
petitioning the Government of Bombay through His Highness the Agha 
Khan, Colonel Nixon informed that Government of the facts and of his 
views in regard to the impossibility of interference. 


Interests of European powers other than Britain in Turkish Iraq, 

1861-76. 

The only discoverable reference to European activity, other than 
British, in Turkish Traq during the period appears to be the following, 
which occurs in a despatch of 1864 from the British Political Agent at 
Baghdad to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, relating to the 
obstacles raised by the Turkish authorities to an increase in the number 
of the British commercial steamers on the Tigris. 

I take this opportunit}^ to mention to Yonr Excellency that for some time past a 
French Company has proposed also to navigate the Tigris with steamers carrying the 
national flag. While Namik Pasha supposed that no limit would be assigned to the 
number of English vessels His Excellency seemed disposed to encourage such a specula- 
tion, but latterly, to the disappointment of the parties concerned, His Excellency has 
stated that the privilege conceded to Her Majesty’s Government, being both in its 
origin and in its nature exceptional, it could not be arrogated by any other nation. The 
reply uf the French party to this argument is, that, however valid the exception in the 
case of the public vessels of a foreign State* it could not be extended to the merchant 
vessels of the State without conferring a general right under “ the most favoured 
nation *’ clause ; and, acting upon this view of the case, they have now referred the 
question for decision to Constantinople. 

Nothing more was heard, however, of the projected French enterprise 
in question. 
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^ABDUL HAMID II, 
From 


A succinct account of the general history of Turkej' during the reign 
of '’Abdul Hamid 11^ who was a brother of the ex-Sultan Murad, and 
who was proclaimed Sultan in successioii to that prince on the 3 1st 
August 1876, will make the affairs of Turkish '’Iraq during the period 
now to be dealt with more intelligible. 

"When “’Abdul Hamid ascended the throne there was unrest in the 
Balkan provinces ; reforms and the grant of local autonomy were proposed 
as remedies, but were rejected by the new ruler ; and meanwhile Russia 
was preparing for decisive action on behalf of the Christian nationalities 
in Turkey. At the end of 1876 it was suddenly announced that the 
Sultan had conferred on Turkey a liberal constitution, extending to the 
whole Empire; and the Porte declined to give effect to the suggestions 
made by an International Conference, then assembled at Constantinople, 
for the better government of the European provinces of Turkey. Russia, 
nnsatisfied by the vague prospects of an improved general administra- 
tion held out by the new Turkish constitution, declared war against 
Turkey on the 24th April 3 877 on the question of the European provin- 
ces ; and Britain, scandalised by recent Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria and 
by the failure of Turkey since 1875 to meet her financial obligations, 
observed a strict neutrality. 

The invasion of Turkey by Russian forces followed ; Plevna, where 
alone the Turkish army offered an effective resistance, fell in Decern-, 
her 1877 ; an armistice was arranged at Adrianople on the 31st January 

^ The principal authorities for this period in Turkish Traq are official ; among them 
maybe mentioned Mr. J. A. Saldanha*s PrScis of Turkish Arabia A'ffairs, 1801 — 
1905y printed in 1906j and Lieutenant A, T. Wilson's Precis of the Pelations of the 
Pritish Government with the Tribes and Shaikhs of ' Arahistan, 1912. Unofficial 
sources of information are : Mr. G. Geary^s Through Asiatic Turkey, 1878 ; Lady Anne 
Blunt’s Pedouins of the Pu'phrates, 1879, and Pilgrimage to 1881 ; Mr. J. C. 

McCoau's Our JSfew Protectorate — Turkey in Asia, 1879 ; Commander V. L. 
Cameron’s Our Future PCighway to India, 1880 ; and Madame Jane Dieulafoy's 
Pa Perse, la Chaldee it la Susiane, 1887. With reference to irrigation and hydran- 
lic questions generally Sir W. Willcocks’ Pe-creation of Chaldea, 1903, and Irriga-^ 
tion of Mesojpotamia, 19 11^ may he consulted. 
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1878; and on the 3rd March a Treaty of Peace between Russia and 
Turkey was signed at San Stefano. The chief terms of the settlement 
were the complete severance of Roumania, Servia and Montenegro from 
the Ottoman Empire ; the creation of an autonomous Bulgaria, still 
tributary to Turkey, but reaching from the Euxine to the ^gean ; and 
the payment of a war indemnity. 

A critical period followed, during which a Russian army remained 
encamped outside Constantinople, while certain of the powers manifested 
their dissatisfaction with the terms of the treaty as being too favourable 
to Russia. A British fleet was sent to the Bosphorus, and in the United 
Kingdom the military reserves were called out. At length Russia, in^ 
fluenced partly by a fear that Austria might fall upon her line of com- 
munications in flank, agreed to a revision of the Treaty of San Stefano ; 
and the result was an International Congress which assembled at Berlin 
on the 13th July 1878. Meanwhile on the 4th June an agreement had 
been concluded between Britain and Turkey, whereby the former power 
undertook — subject to conditions — to defend the Asiatic dominions of the 
latter, and received in return — also on conditions — possession of the island 
of Cyprus. The Treaty of Berlin signed on the ISth July 1878, which 
was the outcome of the Congress, modified the terms of the Treaty of San 
Stefano in favour of Turkey. Roumania, Servia and Montenegro received 
their independence, and a war indemnity of 300,000,000 roubles was as- 
signed to Russia ; but the new autonomous and tributary Bulgaria was 
confined to the north of the Balkans, some more southern districts which 
by the Treaty of San Stefano would have been included in Bulgaria being 
constituted instead a separate autonomous and tributary principality 
under the name of Eastern Roumelia. 

Some interchange of communications seems to have taken place in 
1877 between the Sultan of Turkey and the Amir of Afghanistan. The 
former sovereign seems to have appealed to the latter for help against 
the Russians, advising him incidentally to disregard the occupation of 
Qtuetta by the Government of India and to cultivate good relations with 
the British. The Amir is stated to have replied that he could afford 
no aid, and somewhat ironically to have referred the Sultan to the 
British Government for the assistance of which he stood in need. 

The Turkish constitution of 1876 ended abortively. It was soon 
suspended ; a Parliament convened under it was dissolved ; and its 
principal author — Mid-hat Pasha, ex-Wali of Baghdad — was exiled from 
the capital. The provisions of the Treaty of Berlin relating to improve- 
ment of the Turkish administration also remained, to a great extent 
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unfruitful. German military and financial advisers were engaged, and 
British officers were obtained for the reorganisation of the Gendarmerie ; 
but no real amelioration of the prevailing conditions was observable. 

Egyptian affairs, though prominent from 1879 to l'^82, including 
the deposition of the Khedive Isma'^il, the establishment of a temporary 
Anglo-French condominium in Egypt, the revolt of ^Arabi Pasha, and 
the British occupation of Egypt, did not greatly affect the political life 
of the Ottoman Empire. More important to Turkey were the establish- 
ment in 1881 of a Public Debt Department, under international control, 
which placed her relations with her external creditors on a sound basis, 
and the bloodless revolution of Philippopolis,'’’’ which resulted in the 
fusion of Eastern Boumelia with Bulgaria. 

From 1890 onwards Turkey became a prey to troubles which were 
mostly of a semi-external, semi-internal character. Crete was disturbed ; 
and Cretan affairs led in 1897 to a war between Turkey and Greece, in 
which Turkey was easily victorious and obtained a modification of the 
common fi’ontier besides an indemnity of £1,000,000, while Greek 
subjects were deprived of extra-territorial privileges which they had till 
then enjoyed in Turkey. In 1898 four of the powers with which Crete 
had been placed en dfpdt appointed Prince George of Greece to govern 
the island as Chief Commissioner. 

An Armenian"^ revolt in the autumn of 1894 was quelled w’ith extreme 
rigour ; and a scheme for an Armenian settlement proposed by Britain, 
Prance and Russia was checkmated by widespread massacres of 
Armenians throughout Asia Minor in 1895, in which it was estimated 
that 200,000 persons perished. A massacre of 8,000 Armenians, not 
entirely unprovoked, occurred at Constantinople in 1896. 

The relations of the Turkish Government with their Muhammadan 
subjects were also, in places, unhappy : after 1892 there were frequent 
insurrections in Yaman and constant troubles in Albania. 

By 1903 the state of Macedonia had become such as to necessitate 
the adoption by Austria and Russia of a joint programme of reforms for 
that province but in its application, this programme was ineffectual. 

There was also occasional friction between Turkey and foreign powers. 
In 1901a brief occupation by France of Mitylene was required in order to 


^Alreadyin 1878 the Armenian question had begun to make its appearance. Article 61 
of ihe Treaty of Berlin bouua the Porte to carry out reforms in the Armenian districts, 
to protect the Armenians against the Circassians and the Kuids, and to report progress 
periodically to tbe Powers 
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obtain a settlement of the claims of some French subjects ; and difiS- 
culties occurred with Britain in 1901-02 in regard to the hinterland of 
Aden^ and in 1906 in regard to the Egyptian frontier. The only foreign 
country maintaining constant good relations with Turkey was Germany^ 
who directed Turkish military policy, acquired a predominant influence 
at Constantinople, and did not interest herself adversely to Turkey in 
the Armenian question. 

Towards the end of the period a Young Turkish party was in 
course of formation which aimed at subverting, and at a later period did 
actually subvert, the power of ^ Abdul Hamid. 

The character of ^Abdul Hamid as ruler was * described as follows in 
1878. 


His habits are simple in the extreme and he commits no excesses. His attention to 
the affairs of Government is unremitting ; he is even nervously anxious to know 
everything, even details which would he much better left to competent subordinates. 
He gives his ministers no rest ; after being in council with him for the greater 
part of the day, ho sends for them again at night, and reconsiders the matters already 
fully discussed. He is, in truth, fairly chargeable with fidgetiness and over-anxiety, 
hut, assuredly, not with neglect or disregard of the interests of the State. His 
intentions are good ; his desire is to do what is right and best for the Empire in its 
great extremity, but his inexperience in public affairs tells woefully against V.im. 
This is the real source of the vacillation which is at times painfully evident ; 
he is never sure that a measure which has been resolved upon was not, after all, 
a mistake ; and it is just as likely to be abandoned as carried through. 


The same assiduous attention to official business continued to 
characterise ^Abdul Hamid throughout his reign; but his ignorance was 
soon replaced by knowledge ; and he came to be distinguished, as ho 
grew in experience, by the astuteness of his diplomacy and the 
relentlessness of his methods, which were based on espionage and 
secrecy. 

A feature of the beginning of ^ Abdul IT amides reign was the 
emergence in public life of a new non-hereditary class of civil and military 
Turkish administrators. To this class belonged General ^Osman Pasha, 
the defender of Plevna; Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, the most successful 
Turkish leader after ^Osman Pasha in the Russian war ; and a number of 
the civil ministers of State of the epoch. These novi homines displaced, 
to a great extent, a select order of high-born Pashas who had enjoyed, 
under previous Sultans, a virtual monopoly of power. A trait remarked 


^ Geary’s Through Asiatic Turkey^ Vol. IT, page 310, 
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in the new class of public men was greater impatience of foreign guidance 
and control^ as distinguished from foreign information and advice. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous defect in the administration of the 
country was the inefficiency of its civil employ^ of all grades and 
in all branches. This was especially the case at the beginning of 
the period, but it cannot be said that any appreciable improvement took 
place up to the end of it. The civil services, if they may be dignified 
by the name of sei'vices, were more neglected than the military ; 
appointments in them "were determined by favouritism and bribery ; 
merit and experience obtained no recognition ; there was no fixity in 
the tenure of posts ; and venality in office was the rale rather than 
the exception. 


Features of the period in Turkish ^Iraq, 1876-1906. 


Under ^Abdul Hamid the local Majlis or Council, in part elective, 
by which every executive officer from the Wali down to the Mudir w’as 
assisted, grew to be a factor of more than nominal importance in the 
government of the country. In some of these bodies the J ewish and 
Christian communities were represented, and a certain amount of 
good resulted from the association of these with the predominant 
Muhammadan element in the discussion and despatch of business. But 
it was found that the Councils, while they afforded little protection 
against the misdeeds of evil officials, were apt to obstruct the action of 
those of the better sort ; and it was alleged that their existence even 
increased the area of active bribery and corruption. They required 
in fact, to render them really useful institutions^ more public spirit and 
a higher civic morality than were to be found in the people ; but they 
were not without their uses as a means or education in self-government. 

Considerable freedom of speech and opinion in public questions 
seems to have existed in Turkish^ Iraq in 1878, there being as yet no 
organised system of espionage in the province ; and official personages 
and measures were criticised openly and without hesitation. The 
Deputy who represented Baghdad in the first Turkish Parliament was 
one of the most advanced politicians of the day and was distrusted by 
fche Court party at Constantinople. In the respects just mentioned 
there was probably retrogression, rather than advance, as the reactionary 

103 
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principles and severe methods of ^Abdul Hamid^s Government gradually 
declared themselves. 


Effects of the Russian war of 1877-78 in Turkish 'Iraq. 

The chief effect of the Ensso-Turkish war in Turkish '’Iraq was to 
denude the province almost entirely of its military garrisons^ and in a 
grea.t degree of its Gendarmerie, the only real police. Much energy 
was shown by the Turkish authorities in dragging conscripts to the 
colours ; and even on country roads gangs of men collected for military 
service were to be seen, marching in fetters and under guards to the 
nearest recruiting centres. The result of the removal of the troops was 
not, as might have been expected, universal anarchy and license, though 
tribal fighting and highway robbery possibly flourished on a greater 
scale than usual ; but a sense of the weakness and instability of the 
Turkish Empire became widely diffused and gave rise, for a time, to 
exaggerated fears of general disorder. 

The net result of the war on foreign trade in Turkish ^Iraq was 
difficult to estimate. On the one hand the credit and purchasing 
power of Turkish subjects undoubtedly declined ; on the other, in 
consequence of a check to commerce between Russia and Persia, 
the transit trade through Turkish ^Iraq to the latter country was 
stimulated. 

Foreign travellers seem to have found the people of the province, both 
Arab tribesmen and Turkish officials, rather more communicative than 
at ordinary times; and in 187B, notwithstanding a locally prevalent 
impression that Turkey had been forced into an offensive-defensive 
alliance with Russia and might be obliged shortly to enter into hostilities 
with Britain^ British travellers in the country were everywhere 
well received and well treated. 


General state of Turkish 'Iraq about 1878. 


Buraj 

etnditlous. 


Turkish 'Iraq in the early years of 'Abdul Hamid was still a vvild 
and uncivilised province, much more so than at the present day. As an 
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illustration o£ this it may be mentioned that the Mesopotamian lion, now 
apparently extinct, then still existed. 

So lately as 1871 a lion and two or three lionesses had been"^ shot 
from the deck of one of the British river steamers on the Tigris. 

The Turkish authorities had made some progress, however, in paci- 
fying and settling the country ; and the situation in this respect was 
summed up, in 1878, in the following well-considered words : — 


I have no sympathy with the Ta rks in Arabia, and still less with their administra- 
tion. It is utterly corrupt ; but I do not think their theory of government there is a 
bad one. The protection of the peaceable tribes and the repression of the warlike ones ; 
encouragement to all who will cultivate the soil ; security for the high roads and 
military occupation of the villages ; alliances entered into with the Bedouin chiefs, and 
inducements offered them to act as the police of the desert ; — ^nothing, in idea, could 
be better or more European. It is only in practice that the Turks fail, and that, I 
fear, from incurable causes. Yet they have not wholly failed. From a military 
point of view, the Pashas can boast with some truth that, compared with twenty 
years ago, no country has made more rapid steps towards civilisation. The power of 
the Bedouin tribes has within that period been seriously checked, if not broken ; and 
it is quite conceivable that in another 20 years, at the same rate of progress, the 
Anazeh will have disappeared from the upper Syrian desert, and the Shammar have been 
reclaimed to settled life in Mesopotamia. On the day when the alluvial valley of the 
Euphrates shall be completely cultivated, and their access to the river cut off in summer, 
the true Bedouins must retire to the Nejd, whence they came, or abandon their 
indeXDendent life. Turkish optimists are excusable if they count on this. But for my 
part, I do not believe in the regeneration of Turkey, or even in the maintenance of its 
military power for any length of time. 


In the towns perhaps the most remarkable feature of the time was a 
sudden movement in the direction of modern education among the large 
indigenous Jewish community of Baghdad, whose mother tongue is 
Arabic. When a Jewish school was founded there in 1864 by the Alliance 
Israelite IJniverselle of Paris, it was at first regarded with some suspicion 
by the more old-fashioned Jewish families ; but its later progress was 
rapid. By 1878^ under the management of M. Garat, himself a native of 
Baghdad educated at Paris, it had attracted 172 pupils; the instruc- 
tion given was excellent; and the curriculum included the English 


* Captain Clements, who afterwards commanded the Blosse Lynch took part 
in this adventure. The animals were found on a piece of land cut off by floods at a 
part of tlie river where there was no jungle. One of the lionesses sprang into the 
water and was killed in ditemptiiig to board the steamer. A lion and a lioness were 
killed near Dair-az-Zor on the Euphrates at the end of 1877. Lady Anne Blunt’s JSe 
douins ofth& Euphrates t Yol. II, pages 280-281. 


Urban condi* 
tions. 


103 JL 
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language as well as French. After 1878 its popularity still continned 
ho increase. 


Administrative organization of Turkish "Iraq, 1876-1905. 


Territorial 
divisions in 
1878. 


Formation 
of a Wilayat 
of Musal, 
1879. 


Combination 
and separa- 
tion of the 
Baghdad and 
Basrah 
Wilayats, 
1880-1886. 


Corraption 
and other 
faults of the 
Turkish 
adminis- 
tration. 


The territorial divisions of the province of Turkish Arabia in 1878 
were, perhaps, as follow. There were two Wilayats : one of Baghdad, 
one of Basrah. The former included Mntasarrifliks of Musal, Kirkuk 
(then known as Shehrizur), and Sulaimaniyah, besides Glaim-Maqamliqs 
of Kadhimain, Dilaim, '^Anah, Samarrah, Khurasan, Khanaqin, Mandali, 
and ^Aziziyah. The latter consisted of a headquarters division including 
Fao (a Mudirlik), Qurnah (a Qaim-Maqamliq), etc., and of Mutasarri- 
fliks of Hillah (embracing Karbala, Najaf, and even‘d A marah), Muntafik, 
and Hasa. The Shaikh of the Muntafik was Mutasarrif of the division 
named after his tribe. 

At the beginning of 1879 the northern districts of the Baghdad 
Wilayat were separated from the rest and erected into a separate Wilayat 
of Musal. The result was a great reduction of the Baghdad Wilayat 
in size and importance. 

In the spring of 1880 the Baghdad and Basrah Wilayats were fused 
into one, with headquarters at Baghdad : in other words there was a 
reversion to the system prevailing before 1875. But it was of short 
continuance, and in tie spring of 1884 two separate Wilayats of 
Baghdad and Basrah were reconstituted. As we shall see further 
on, British influence was employed in 1881 to discourage the retention 
of the whole province in the form of one huge unwieldy Wilayat. 
On the re-institution of Basrah as a Wilayat in 1884 Karbala and 
Najaf (if ever included) were excluded from it, and ^Amarah figured 
in it as a Mutasarriflik, instead of a Qaim-Maqamliq as formerly. At 
the end of 1886 a fresh separation of the Baghdad and Basrah 
Wilayats took place, which must have been preceded by another 
recombination. 

Corruption was very prevalent in the Turkish administration, as the 
t extracts which follow, referring to the year 1878, will show; but 

*See Geary’s Through Asiatic Twrhey, Vol. I, pages 833-334. But his account 
seems open to doubt on account of the very peculiar inclusion of Karbala and Kajaf 
in the Basrah Wilayat. 

t Geary’s Through Asiatic TurTcey^'Sfol. I, pages 247-228 and 246. 
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there were honourable exceptions to the rule among the higher Turkish 
officials. 


Of the many instances illustrative of the prevailing habits of the official class, 
which were given to me whilst I was in Baghdad, I may mention one. A certain 
Governor of a District within the Pashalik, kept up a large establishment, 
his harem being on an extensive scale, seven horses standing in his stable, and 
his staff of servants being considerable. As his official salary was hut fifteen pounds 
Turkish a month, and he had no private fortune, his friends marvelled much how 
he could do all this, entertain Arab Sheiks in a profuse, hospitable fashion, and 
make presents to influential people at Baghdad, without ever appearing to be straitened 
for want of money. But the Philosopher’s stone which he worked was not at all 
mysterious to those who were admitted within his immediate circle. He hardly 
attempted any disguise 

I have been told of three directors of the Baghdad Custom House who retired on 
their means after a skort term of office. As their pay was very small, and as they 
received it very irregularly, it was creditable to their frugality that they could lay by a 
competency in the course of a couple of years of office. They lived well, and kept 
up a certain state as became important public functionaries while serving their country. 
They entertained, I was informed, great pashas in a friendly way, and even at times 
administered to their personal necessities. How all this could be done out of a salary 
of some eight or ten pounds a month, which was seldom paid as it fell due, it is not 
easy to say. 


Another* traveller, writing two years later, observed : — 


Ce n’est pas au Caire d’ailleurs, ce n’est pas a Constantinople ou dans les villes du 
littoral de la Mediterranee, caravan-serails cosmopolites ou affluent les Levantins et les 
Europeens, que Ton pent apprecier la valeur de la regeneration de la Turquie sous I’in- 
fluence des idees occidentales. 

La crainte de la France et de TAngleterre, un certain vemis que 1’ Oriental prend 
f acilement au contact des Occidentaux, donnent au monde officiel, en par tie compose de 
fils d’ Armen lens, de Grecs ou de Syriens converties a I’islamisme, unesouplesse feline 
qui trompe les plus habiles. Si Ton veut etudier Tadministration turque dans toute sa 
beaute il faut aller loin de T Europe, loin des regards chretiens, it faut venir a Bagdad par 
exemple, cette deuxieme eapitale de Tempii’e, et suivre dans ses rapports avec la popula- 
tion cette armee de concussionnaires^ehontes qui constitue le coips des fonctionnaires 
feuros. 


As after the promulgation of the Tanzimat in I8S9, so after the 
proclamation of the Turkish constitution in 1876, increased antipathy 
to European foreigners seemed to take possession of the Turkish official 


Anti-foreign 
spirit in 
Turkish 
official 
circles. 


* Madame J. Dienlafoy’s La Perse, la Chaldee et la Susiane, page 684 
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class. In 1880 it was observed, with special reference to 
Baghdad : — 

Tels sont les Tares de la nouvelle ecole ; ils ont tous les defaats de leurs predecesseurs 
et n’en ont pas la franchise ; en revetant I’habit et le pantalon de la reforme, ils sont 
devenus faux et hypocrites. Gardez-vous de voas fier a ces aimables convives qui 
partagent avec vous les meillears vins de France, et d^ustenfc, en raillant Mahomet et 
le Koran, la viaiide de pore ou la caisine impure des Francs, ils seraient les premiers 
a massacrerles Europeens s’ils se croyaient stirs de rimpunite, car, s’il est un sentiment 
vivace cbez les musulmans, etchez le. Tuics ea partmuLier, e’est le fanatisme religieux 
quise reduit aujonrd’ hui a la V.aine du chretien. Le Tiirc nous hait de toute la force 
de son ^me ; il nous hait parce que nous sommes les representants de ces infideles dont on 
lui apprend a redouter jusqu’au contact ; il nous hait parce que nous reprenons posses- 
sion des terres d’ou ses anc^tres nous ont autrefois chasses ; it nous hait parce que, malgre 
les prejuges et Teducation, il recoanait dansce chretieu meprisahle, dans ce chien fils de 
chien, sonsuperieur et son maitre. 

* * * * 

La situation des Europeens, a quelque nationalite quails appartiennent, est en 
ce momerit-oi tres precaire dans la Turquie d' Asie. Tin chretien est-il moleste, maltraite^ 
assassine : les plaintes de son consul restent sans eftet, et Ton n’arr^te jamais le conpa- 
hle ; si le prevenu est livre a la justice par la victime ou par sa famille, les juges 
I’acquittent, le code Napoleon a la main. Les Anglais «ux-mgmes, toujours si fiers et 
si respectes en Orient, sont insultes tous les jours et ne peuvent avoir raison de Finertie 
de radministration ottomane. 

Various instances of the xenophobic spirit here referred to will be 
found in the remaining sections of this chapter. 

Ofaoial ex- The practice of exporting grain from Turkish ’Iraq to Jiddah under 

official arrangements still continued in 1878. The revenue derived by 

ISl)°1878. the Government from the cultivated lands of the province was paid for 
the most part in kind, and the disposal of the Government grain, which 
tended to accumulate in large quantities, being often locally unsaleable, 
was no trifling administrative problem. In the more remote districts 
the wheat and barley collected in the Government granaries simply 
rotted there, or was consumed by rats, or used as fuel, from year to year. 
The grain paid in at less inaccessible centres was partly issued as rations 
to troops and partly sent in chartered steamers to Jiddah, where and at 
Makkah it found a market owing to the constant demand for provisions 
created by the going and coming of huge numbers of pilgrims in a poor 
country. 

* Madime La "Persia, la OhaUee et la Susiane, pages 684-85 and 688. 

A third iUnstration of an outbreak of xenophobia after internal reforms or reforms 

in Turkey was supplied by tbe events following the re-establishment of _ the Twkisb 
eonstitation in 1908. The connection between liberalism in internal politics and dislike 
of foreigners is not easy to explain. It seems to show itself only in the Tarkish, as 
from the other Muhammadan elements of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Government of tlie Baghdad Wilayat, 1876-1905, 


Some information regarding the Walis of Baghdad during the period 
is derivable from the writings of travellers and from other sources. 

^Akif i'asha — apparently the next Wali after Radif Pasha^ who 
ruled the Wilayat in 1874? and bore a good reputation;- — was a man of a 
different stamp from his predecessor. He was a Turk of the old school ; 
polite, and on the^ surface amiable, but in his last post, in Europe, he had 
gained an undesirable notoriety in connection with massacres of 
Bulgarians. It was * written of him in 1878 : — 

Akif has the reputation of heirg the most corrupt Pasha that ever ruled in 
Baghdad, but this is saying a great deal. He has been only eight months in office, yet, 
according to common report, he has already amasseti £50,000 in money, besides jewelry, 
horses and much other wealth in kind. Let us hope that the sum is exaggerated. It 
is difficult all the same to believe that the sixty or seventy Arabians, which compose 
his stud, have been bought and paid for out of the income of the Yaly’s office. 

He was removed from Baghdad in the spring of 1878, on account 
of riots there which will be mentioned further on. 

^Akif Pasha was followed by Qadri Pasha, a self-educated man, who 
talked French fluently, had a passable knowledge of English, and was a 
regular reader of the London Times.'^^ He belonged to the school of 
Mid-hat Pasha, whom ho^vever he affected to despise ; and he was a 
special protege of Vafiq Effendi, another leader of the liberal party, who 
procured for him his appointment to Baghdad. Qadri Pasha made a 
favourable impression on the European travellers who were brought into 
contact with him ; he seemed to be endowed with capacity, energy, and 
probity ; and great hopes of an improvement in the administration of 
the Wilayat were entertained at the commencement of his rule. It 
does not appear whether Qadri Pasha succeeded in satisfying the expecta- 
tions that he had raised; but it was noted in the beginning that 
European politics seemed to interest him more than the affairs of his 
province. It was one or his maxims that religious toleration in Turkey 
was not enough and that real religious equality must be introduced. 

*Lady Aube Blunt’s Bedouins of the Muphrates^ Vol. I, page 203* 


’Akif Pasha, 
about 1878. 


Qadri Pasha, 
1878. 
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Later Walis, 
1880-1905. 


blague at 
Baghdad, 
1876-77. 


Subsequent Walls of Baghdad, of whom less is known than of the 
two just mentioned, were : — 


*Abdur Rahman Paska 
Taqi-u.d-Din Pasha . 
Mustafa ’Azim Pasha 
Sirri Pasha 
H asan Pasha . 

Ata Ullah Pasha 
Namiq Pasha . 

Faizi Pasha 
Abdul Wahhab Pasha 
Majid Pasha . 


1879. 

1880-1886. 

1887-1890. 

1890-1892. 

1892-1896. 

1896-1898. 

1898-1902* 

1902-1904. 

1904-1905. 

1905. 


Of these Taqi-ud-Din Pasha was said to have been officially impli- 
cated, at a previous time, in a massacre of Christians at Aleppo ; and at 
Baghdad his relations with the representatives of the European nations 
were most unfriendly, even the ordinary exchange of ceremonial court- 
esies being to some extent suspended in his time. It was remarked of 
him in 1881 by Mr. Plowden, the British Resident at Baghdad, that he 
was enfeebled by age and that his principal characteristic was a fanatical 
dislike of all Europeans; and about the end of 1886, according to 
Colonel Tweedie, he was permitted to retire, laden with years and 
riches, to his native Aleppo/^ Basrah was included, during his whole 
term of oflSce, in the Baghdad Wilayat. 

Faizi Pasha was a military officer of advanced age, but energetic dis- 
position ; he commanded the Baghdad Army Corps as well as govern- 
ing the Wilayat. 

^ Abdul Wahhab Pasha, an Albanian, was a highly incompetent 
governor ; his policy was anti-foreign ; and his conduct elicited, on 
various occasions, strong protests from the British, French, and Russian 
representatives at Baghdad. 


internal affairs of the Baghdad Wilayat, 1876-1905. 


Baghdad city, as well as other towns and places in the Wilayat, 
suffered from a serious visitation of bubonic plague in 1876 and 1877. 
The events connected therewith are discussed in the Appendix on 
Epidemics and Sanitary Organisation. 
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In the summer of 1877 there were serious risings against the 
authority of the Turkish Government at Karbala and Najaf, attribut- 
able to the denudation of the Wilayat of troops in consequence of the 
Russo-Turkish war. 

At Karbala_, it seems, the townspeople refused to furnish conscripts 
for the army, and even to pay taxes ; and the Radif there, being locally 
recruited, broke into open mutiny. In the town itself, as in the days 
of the Yaramaz supremacy before 1843, anarchy reigned ; Arab factions 
fought out their feuds in the public street ; and foreign settlers, Persian 
and Indian, were exposed to considerable danger. Resistance to the Gov- 
ernment was prepared, and even travellers and traders approaching the 
town were fired on from the surrounding date plantations. A column 
of about 400 regular infantry from Baghdad, with two or three guns, 
eventually fought its way into the town, suffering some loss bat inflict- 
ing greater. Months later houses ruined by artillery fire and tree- 
felled to facilitate the operations were to be seen outside Karbala In 
the second half of August the Turkish force was in occupation of the 
town, where the bazaars were at one time closed as a protest against 
their tyrannical behaviour ; but the Radif mutineers still held out in 
some of the adjoining date groves, made raids upon passing caravans, and 
supplied their wants by seizing specie and provisions. On the 24th August 
the Turkish troops attacked the mutineers, and had two men killed, 
but returned with five rebel heads which were set up in various public 
places. Another Turkish assault on the 25th resulted only in the loss 
of an officer killed and several men wounded. On the 26th, about 600 
Bani Hasan from Hindiyah and some ^Auizah having arrived to the 
assistance of the Turks, it was found that the mutineers had evacuated 
their position j and on the next day the rebel entrenchments were demo- 
lished. 

During the crisis the Wali of Baghdad, ^Akif Pasha, asked Colonel 
Nixon, the British Political Agent, that British subjects at Karbala 
might be warned against joining the rebels j this was an entirely super- 
fluous request, but a caution was duly conveyed to the British Indian 
community through Haidar ^ Ali Khan, the Honorary British Agent on 
the spot. 

About the same time disorders occurred at Najaf, from which place, 
after a rupture with the Turkish garrison, the turbulent local faction of 
the Zugurd, the sworn enemies of the Shumurd, retired to Kufah. 
Here they made ready to defend themselves by force ; but they were in 


Insurrections 
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and Najaf, 
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Grain riots 
at BagMad, 
1877-78. 


the end induced by a deputation consisting of ^Ulama of Najaf and 
Shaikhs of the Arab tribes of Hindiyah, sent by Colonel Haji Bey, the 
Turkish Commandant of the Najaf garrison, to make their submission. 
In suppliant guise, uncovered, and with the fillets of their head-dresses 
unbound and lowered to their necks, they returned to Najaf and threw 
themselves at the feet of the Commandant, who thereupon wisely granted 
them a free pardon. A prominent part in the mediation which had this 
happy issue was played by Saiyid ^Ali, Bahr-ul-^Ulum, the Mujtahid 
Distributor of the Oudh Bequest, whose intervention was solicited by 
the military Commandant, and with whom Colonel Nixon was also in 
correspondence ; his nephew, Saiyid ^Ali Naqi, was one of those who 
took part in the deputation to Kufah. 

This trouble lasted only two or three days ; but there seems to have 
been also at Najaf an insurrection, similar to that at Karbala, in connec- 
tion with conscription and taxation. It collapsed, however, on the 
arrival of a detachment from the Turkish column at Karbala and the 
arrest of some 30 persons implicated, who were imprisoned. 

In 1879 a garrison of four companies of infantry was maintained at 
Najaf, and a larger force at Karbala. 

In 1877 there were large shipments of grain from Baghdad to 
Bombay and England, and local prices doubled, to the consternation of 
the populace. The spring harvest was thought to be precarious, and the 
impressment of transport and carriers for the Russian war prevented the 
importation of food stufiEs from a distance. In these circumstances the 
Wall of Baghdad was ordered by the Government at Constantinople to 
prohibit the exportation of grain and did so; but the embargo was 
violated by merchants, and nine native vessels proceeding down the river 
with grain were seized and plundered by the people. The whole garrison 
of Baghdad at the moment consisted of a single infantry battalion and a 
few artillery ; but peace was restored without difficulty, and an order by 
the British Political Agent enjoining strict observance of the embargo by 
British subjects produced a sedative effect. This was in 1877. 

Exporters, finding that prices had again fallen and expecting that the 
embargo would presently be removed, then began to purchase and stock 
large quantities of grain,— proceedings which greatly exasperated popular 
feeling. 

In February 1878 a European trader, alleging that he had obtained 
special permission from the Wali, loaded grain on the British river steamer 
mosBe lynch for despatch to Basrah, and removal of grain in native 
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boats was rumoured to be taking place* A party of rioters left Baghdad 
for Ctestiphon to intercept the native boats supposed to })e engaged in 
removing grain, but thej failed to discover any having grain as cargo. 

A crowd also besieged the custom house, off which the Blosse Lynch 
was lying, threatening to destroy the vessel unless the grain on board her 
were relanded. With the assent of the British Political Agent the Blosse 
Lynches cargo was discharged ; and the result was to avert a general 
outbreak and pillage, which, in the absence of a sufficient military force, 
had at one time appeared imminent. By April 1878 all danger of scarcity 
was past, and matters had resumed their ordinary course. 

These disturbances led, as already mentioned, to the removal from 
Baghdad of the Wali, “^Akif Pasha, who seems to have been held account- 
able by the Turkish Government for their occurrence. 

The general condition of Baghdad city in the spring, 187S, was back- State of 
ward and depressing. Trade appeared to be stagnant ; there was an 
absence of life and activity of all kinds ; and violence was prevalent in the 
immediate environs. There was no passable hotel or even inn. A traveller 
was unable to obtain bills on Musal, Diyarbakr, or Alexandretta j and 
though a small joint-stock bank, the Baghdad Banking Company 
existed, there were no banking facilities except such as wealthy Jewish 
merchants and British commercial firms between them could supply. 

Within two days, just outside the town, a Turkish official was knocked off 
his horse and dangerously wounded, his assailants taking the horse, and a 
Turk was set upon and received injuries that were expected to prove fatal. 

In the country tribal fighting and highway robbery were rife. 

The Niqabat of Baghdad was held from 1873 to 1898 by Saiyid Naqibs of 
Sabnan, whose predecessor was Saiyid Ali. On the death of Saiyid 
Salman in 1898 his brother Saiyid '’Abdur Rahman succeeded to the 
office. 


Tribal affairs in the Baghdad Wilayat, 1876-1905. 


Little information is available regarding tribal affairs in the Bagh- 
dad Wilayat after the accession of ^Abdul Hamid, the reason probably 
being that the Arab tribes had declined in political importance, and that 
their concerns had ceased to interest the Brltisii representative. Whereas 
they had formerly levied war against the Turkish Government, ravaged 
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whole districts^ and even threatened Baghdad itself, they were now 
unable to do more than commit raids and robberies in the desert and on 
the outskirts of the settled tracts. 

A partial exception to this general change existed in the Kurdish 
Hamawand tribe near the Persian border. In 1886 Colonel Tweedie, 
the British Resident at Baghdad^ reported of them as follows ; 


At the time of writing, indeed, as periodically during many years past, the frontier 
of the Baghdad and Mosul Pashaliks is dangerous from the raids of the Hamawand 
or Ahmed Wand Kurds. Within the present year, this great postal line has once or 
twice been closed because of them, to other than the largest Kafilas ; and Her 
Majesty’s Yice-Consul at Mosul, when passing over it lately, reported that his “ escort 
ranged fiom one hundred and thiity mounted infantry to twenties and fifteens 
besides Dhabitias {gens d'armes), accordiug to the state of the road.” “ The 
Hamawands,’ he added, have created a regular scare all along the line ; and 
although there are large numbers of troops moving about, they never seem to come 
up with them.” And yet, this thorn in the side of two great Governments is re- 
presented by a horde of barely five hundred fighting men. Armed with Martinis, and 
mounted on mares lifted ” from the Shammar, they are as ubiquitous, as mischievous, 
and as diffionlt to touch as swarms of wasps. Only the other day an oflBcer was 
wounded, and a soldier killed, by them near SulimWiah. 


The Northern Shammar continued for long to be ruled by Shaikh 
Parhan-bin-Safuk ; and the history of that Shaikh and his near relations 
illustrates the degeneracy and disintegration which had now set in 
among the Arab tribes of Turkish ^Iraq. Shaikh Parhan, who had suc- 
ceeded to the Shaikhship on or soon after the murder of his father in 
1847, appears at a later time to have spent some years, probably as a 
political clHeiiUy at Constantinople, where he learned Turkish and became 
imbued with Turkish ideas. After his return to Mesopotamia he was 
again recognised as Shaikh ; and he eventually received an allowance 
of £3,000 a year from the Tui’kish Government on condition of main- 
taining order in the tribal area and inducing his people to adopt a more 
settled life. To promote the latter object he himself took up a fixed 
residence at Sharqat on the Tigris, where he was found established in 
1878 ; but no progress had then been made in inuring the ShamHiar to 
agriculture, as was hoped might be done. The Shaikh had by that time 
obtained the title of Pasha, and his younger sons were being instructed 
in the Turkish language. 

A large proportion of the Northern Shammar seem to have been 
always dissatisfied with Shaikh Farhan, partly because his mother was a 
Baghdad woman, and partly on account of his Turkish proclivities and of 
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the manner in which he lent himself to Turkish designs of reducing 
the tribe to civilisation. The result was that^ fi’om time to time, he lost 
the support of his most useful dependents, — those^ namely, who were 
most firmly attached to their Bedouin independence. A younger brother 
of Shaikh Farhan, Abdul Karim^ whose mother was of a noble family 
of desert Arabs, once seriously disputed the chiefship with him; 
studiously insulted, flouted, and harassed the Turkish authorities ; and 
for a time successfully evaded capture. In the end, however, about 1S73, 

Mbdul Karim was surrendered to the Government by Shaikh Nasir of 
the Muntafik, then an aspirant to the Waliship of Basrah, with whom 
he had taken refuge, and was hanged at Musal. Another younger 
brother, ^Abdur Bazzaq, whose political sentiments resembled those of 
^Abdul Karim, met his death about the same time at the hands of the 
Turks. In 1875 'Abdul Karim's full brother Paris, then about 24? 
years of age, returned from Najd, where he had found a temporary 
asylum, and quickly secured the allegiance of a part of the tribe in 
opposition to Shaikh Farhan. In 1877 Paris entered into negotiations 
with the Turkish authorities at Dair-az-Zor with the object of obtaining 
a Government subsidy in return for his aid in tribal matters, and of 
securing ofScial support against Shaikh Farhan and his elder sons, 'Isa 
and Mijwal. Faris received a visit in 1878 from Mr. W. S. and Lady 
xinne Blunt, who were then travelling in the country, and on %vhom his 
open, frank character and high spirit made a very favourable impres- 
sion ; and oaths of Bedouin brotherhood were even exchanged between 
him and Mr. Blunt, 

About 1886 a desperate raid was made on the Shammar by the 
Dilaim and proved much more sanguinary than such affairs generally 
are. The Dilaim, though the assailants were defeated ; and, as living 
under the law, were called heavily to account by the Turkish authorities. 

The later course of Shammar affairs is obscure ; but it appears that 
in 1889 there was trouble between the Northern Shammar and the 
Turkish Government, and that Farhan, who was still Shaikh, adopted a 
policy of submission. 

On one later occasion, in October 1902, the peace of the Wilayat was Tribal 
seriously disturbed, the country between Karbala and Musaiyib being 
given up for two or three days to warfare between 'Anizah nomads and 1902. 
the settled Mas'ud tribe. The latter were assisted by Bedouins of the 
Northern Shammar who were at the time encamped in their territory. 
Captain Cox, the Surgeon of the British Residency at Baghdad, had a 
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narrow escape at Musaiyib from being robbed by a body of the com- 
batants ; but order was presently restored by the despatch of a Turkish 
cavalry detachment to the spot from Hillah. 


Government of the Basrah Wilayat, 1876-1905. 


The following is a list, possibly incomplete, of the Walis who 
governed Basrah during its existence as a Wilayat : the dates given are, 
in some cases, only approximate. 


’Abdullah Pasha .... 

. 1875-1879 

Zahit Pasha . • • 

. 1879-1880 

(Walajat in abevance) 

. (1880-84 and in 1886) 

Salih Pasha . . * . 

1884 

Commodore ’Ali Eiza Pasha (acting) 

1884 

Shaban Pasha ..... 


Hidayat Pasha ..... 

1891-92 

Hafiz Muhammad Pasha 

1893 

Hamdi Pasha .... 

, 1894-1896 

Emni Pasha ..... 

1897 

Hamdi Pasha (2nd time) 

1898 

’Arif Pasha . . . . ^ 

1898 

Muhsin Pasha (acting) 


Hamdi Pasha (3rd time) . • 

, 1899 — January 1900 

Muhsin Pasha ..... 

. . . 1900-01 

Mustafa Huri Pasha .... 

. 1901 — September 1904 

Pakhri Pasha (acting) 

1904 

MLukhlis Pasha ..... 

from December 1904 


Of the earlier of these Walis little except their names is known. 


^Abdullah Pasha, who was a Kurd, tried to introduce sugar cultiva- 
tion from Egypt with the help of the Khedive ; but he evidently did 
not succeed. 


It was the failure of a coercive policy put in force against the 
Muntafik by Zdbit Pasha which led to the temporary abolition of the 
Basrah Wilayat in 1880. 

Hamdi Pasha, who held charge at Basrah almost continuously from 
1894- to 1900, was an honest man and on the whole a satisfactory adminis- 
trator, but neither brilliant nor popular. He belonged properly to the 
naval service. A hot temper and an arbitrary disposition made him 
many enemies ; and his efforts to check peculation and bribery rendered 
him unpopular with his subordinates. His ultimate removal seems 
to have been chiefly due to the intrigues of the Naqib of Basrah, 
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wko was his personal enemy, and whose brother, Saiyid Talib, was 
sent to Constantinople to undermine the Wali^s position. The Shaikh 
of Kuwait, too, was induced to represent that the difiiculties between 
himself and the Turkish Government arose from the employment of Hamdi 
Pasha as a medium ; and charges connected with the proceedings of a 
German ilailway Commission at Basrah seem to have been brought 
against the unfortunate official by Muhsin Pasha, the Military Com- 
mandant at Basrah, who coveted the Waliship for himself. 

Emni Pasha and ’Arif Pasha, who governed the Wilayat in the in- 
tervals of Hamdi Pasha^s administration, appear both to have fallen quickly 
into disgrace. Complaints against them were investigated by Muhsin 
Pasha, afterwards Wall but then holding a military appointment at 
Baghdad, who was sent from Baghdad for the purpose, and who 
thereafter acted for a short time as Wall, pending the return of Hamdi 
Pasha. 

Muhsin Pasha was a soldier of some intellectual attainments ; he 
had risen in the Turkish military service by merit ; and he had held 
the position of Chief of the Staff in the 7th (Yaman) Army Corps. 
His plausible policy in regard to Kuwait, however, which may be 
learned from the chapter on the history of that Arab principality, 
though consistently pursued during two years with the support of the 
Naqib of Basrah, and crowned at one moment with seeming success, 
ended in total failure. A favourite scheme of Muhsin Pasha was the 
construction of a road from Basrah to Fao through the date plantations 
on the right bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab ; but heavy expenditure in 
acquiring land and building bridges was involved, and it was not carried 
out. The idea of the road was military rather than administrative, 
but its execution would have given the Turkish authorities a strong 
hold on the riverain villages and might have contributed to the 
suppression of piracy on the Shatt-aVArab. 

Mustafa Nuri Pasha, who succeeded Muhsin Pasha, was Military 
Commandant as well as Wall of Basrah. He showed considerable firm- 
ness and energy in grappling with internal difficulties that prevailed in 
his time, as will be described hereafter. 

Fakhri Pasha, the temporary successor of Nuri Pasha both as Wali 
and Commandant, was a military officer of good education. He used 
great severity in dealing with violent crime at Basrah, where he is still 
remembered by the name of Abu Gawani or '^the Man of Sacks, it 
having been alleged that he caused criminals to be tied up in sacks and 
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secretly drowned in the river. He also opened the pacific negotiations 
with Ibn Sa^ud by which the Turkish campaign in Central Arabia, as 
described elsewhere, was eventually brought to an end. 

One of the candidates for the Waliship of Basrah on the departure of 
Nuri Pasha was Talib Pasha, brother of the Naqib of Basrah. At Con- 
stantinople he had indited a long memorandum on the proper policy of 
Turkey in Arabia ; but his claims, though supported by a palace clique 
under Abul Huda, did not prevail ; and the choice of the Government 
fell upon Mukhlis Pasha, a former Commandant of the Gendarmerie of 
Salonika. Mukhlis Pasha brought to a successful conclusion the nego- 
tiations with Ibn Sa’ud begun by Pakhri Pasha. 


Internal affairs of the Basrah Wilayat, 1876-1905, 


Naqibs of 
Basrah ; 
Saiyid 
Muhammad 
Said, 1874- 
1896, and 
Saiyid 
Rajah, from 


1896. 


Saiyid Muhammad Sa’id was Naqib of Basrah from 1874 to 1896. 
He succeeded a brother named Saiyid ^Abdur Bahman, whose coadjutor 
he had been ; and a considerable part was played by him in the foreign 
politics of the Wilayat. In 1886 he was nominated Vice-President of 
the Administration of Civil List Properties at Basrah, but declined the 
salary of £40 a month attached to it, saying that the honour of serving 
his master the Sultan was in itself a sufficient reward. He was not a 
man of high moral principle, and his relations with Hamdi Pasha, one of 
the most honest of the Walis of Basrah, were bad in consequence. In 
1890 he was permitted by the Porte, on the plea of advanced age, to 
nominate his eldest sor, Saiyid Bajab, to act for him in the duties of 
the Niqabat. In that year he held the rank of Istambul Payasi, and 
had obtained as decorations the Osmanieh and the Mejidieh of the first 
class, — the former in recognition of political services performed by him 
in Qatar. Besides Saiyid Bajab he left two sons, Saiyid Ahmad and 
Saiyid Talib, of whom the former — considered the ablest member of the 
family — was officially employed by the Turkish authorities at different 
times in matters relating to Najd and Kuwait, while the latter once held 
the Mutasarriflik of Hasa and after his dismissal from that post enjoyed 
a measure of Court favour at Constantinople. 

Saiyid Bajab succeeded to the Niqabat of Basrah on the death of his 
father in August 1896, 
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In 1892 great insecurity prevailed in the town of Basrah, In April 
the prisoners in the Turkish Jail overpowered their guards and 18 Arab 
criminals, including a notorious assassin, succeeded in making their 
escape. On the night of the 3rd of May a gang of marauding Arabs 
broke into a shop, killed two men^ wounded another, and canded off 
bodily a safe containing cash and other valuables. 

In 1901 there was a general outbreak of lawlessness in the Basrah 
Wilayat, which was intensified — if not caused — by failure of crops and 
agricultural distress. Three burglaries on a large scale, committed in 
Basrah town by gangs of 20 to 25 armed x\rabs, were unmistakable 
signs of faulty administration and probably contributed, as such, to the 
removal of Muhsin Pasha from the Waliship. Under Iduri Pasha, the 
next Wali, order was promptly restored in the town and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Disorder m 
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Tribal affairs in the Basrah Wilayat, 1876-1905. 

While the behaviour of the Arab tribes in the Baghdad Wilayat 
showed, as we have seen, a marked improvement during the period, 
tribal affairs in Basrah seemed to remain on as unsatisfactory a footing 
as ever. It should be remembered that under Taqi-ud-Din Pasha as 
Wali, that is, from 1880 to 1886, Basrah formed part of the Baghdad 
W ilayat. 

In 1878-79 the Bani T-am were divided among themselves owing Bani Lam 
to a feud between Mizban, the principal chief of the tribe, and his half- 1878 - 79 ! 
brothers Musa, ^Aqil and Humaidi : a son of Musa had been slain by 
Mizban. In March 1878 a battle took place on the ^Tigris between the 
contending factions, who apparently held opposite sides of the river, for, 
the British Political Agency Steamer Comet happening to pass, they 
utilized her as cover against each other, and maintained a running fight 
across her as she proceeded upstream against the current. In March 
1879 fighting still continued ; but Shaikh Mizban and Musa had gone 
to ^Amarah, in obedience to a summons from the Mutasarrif, to have 
their differences arranged. Raids and counter-raids were carried on by 
their partisans in their absence, and little hope was entertained that the 
Turkish official would be able to effect a reconciliation. 

^Geaiy, the authority for this seems to place the scene of this incident too far down 
the river, via., between the A1 Bu Muhammad country ar d Qurnah. See his Through 
Asiatic Turkey ^ Yol. I, page 110. 
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At this juncture Mr. W. S. and Lady Anne Blunt made an adven- 
turous journey through the Bani Lto country from the Tigris to 
•’Arabistan. They encountered great incivility on the part of Banaiyah, 
a son of Shaikh Mizban, whose manners were those of a barbarian and a 
robber j and their property, if not their lives, were at one time in some 
danger before they finally quitted the domains of the Bani Lam. 

While the Bani Lam were thus at war among themselves, the adjoin- 
ing Al Bu Muhammad addicted themselves to robbery on the Tigris. 
In their case the trouble began with the retirement into the marshes of 
the Shaikh of the tribe, taking with him a year and a half « revenue 
which he had collected from his fellow tribesmen but had no intention 
of paying to the Government. The rupture between him and the 
Turkish officials was the signal for a crop of outrages upon river-borne 
traffic, which he probably did not instigate, but wdiich the perpetrators 
cunningly calculated would beset down to his account. In March 1878 
nine persons were murdered on board a boat wffiich the Al Bu Muhammad 
plundered ; and it became necessary to organise the native sailing 
vessels on the idver into larger fleets, which were convoyed through the 
dangerous zone by Turkish steam vessels. The Turkish, but not the 
British, river steamers were themselves threatened with attack; and, 
as the country was denuded of troops owing to the war, no operations 
against the Al Bu Muhammad could be undertaken at the time. 

In 1880, the Shaikh of the Al Bu Muhammad being then Saihud, 
robbers of that tribe attacked the British river steamer Khalifa h on 
the Tigris ; but this incident and the proceedings to which it gave rise 
will be related more fitly in another place. 

In 1881, Nasir Pasha, Sh.nikh of the Muntafik, being then in hon- 
ourable detention at Constantinople, the Muntafik tribe rose in open 
rebellion against tbe Turkish Government. They had been giving 
ti’ouble to the authorities for a year or more, and the ill-success of strong 
measures taken by the Wali of Basrah against them had led to the sup- 
pression of that Wilay at. Consequently it now rested with the Wali 
of Baghdad to resiore order. 

At the middle of June the situation was serious. Telegraphic com- 
munication between Basrah and Baghdad had been interrupted by the 
rebels. There were only 1,500 Turkish troops at Nasiriyah, the princi- 
pal place in the Muntafik country, and the difficulty of reinforcing 
them was extreme, for the garrison of Baghdad, the military head- 
quarters of the whole province, was already reduced to 850 men, vixf*, 
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300 infantry^ 800 cavalry^ and 250 artillery. On the iOth of June a 
body of 1,000 Arabs endeavoured to cut an embankment about three 
miles north of Nasiriyah with the design of flooding the town, but they 
were repulsed with loss after a two hours^ engagement* The next day 
the rebels attacked Nasiriyah itself, but were beaten off, a large number 
of them being killed and wounded. 

It seemed doubtful whether the best policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in this emergency might not be to appoint one of the tribal Shaikhs 
of the Mimtafik to be Mutasarrif of Nasiriyah. Two seem to have 
been available : Mansur Pasha^ who for some reason had taken flighty 
and Falah Pasha, a son of the absent chief of the tribe. It was believed 
that such an appointment would secure an immediate collapse of the 
revolt, and resumption of payment of revenue ; but it might on the other 
hand restore the Muntafik and their Shaikhs to the position of virtual 
independence which they had occupied in the reign of the v^ultan ■’Abdul 
’Aziz. The local Turkish officials seem to have been in favour of strenu- 
ous action against the rebels ; while the Porte, possibly under the advice 
of Nasir Pasha at Constantinople, were in favour of conciliation. What 
policy was in the end adopted is not clear ; hut the Muntafik question 
for a time again dropped out of notice. 

It will he apparent from the preceding that between the years 1878 
and 1881 the Bani Lam, the A1 Bu Muhammad, and the Muntafik, the 
only important tribes in their part of the country, were more or less 
simultaneously in a state of excitement or insubordination very detrimen- 
tal to the general peace. Though concerted action among them was 
not in question, there was reason to think that the attitude of the one 
was to some extent influenced by that of the other ; and the trouble among 
the Muntafik, in particular, tended to create disorder beyond the limits 
of their tribal territory. 

In the spring of 1883 there were disturbances on the left bank of 
the Tigris near ’Amarah, and exceptional measures became necessary ou 
the part of the Turkish authorities for the protection of navigation. 

In 1892, for causes which are not ascertainable, the Al B"d Muhammad 
tribe under Shaikh Saihud again rose against the Turkish Government. 
Telegraphic communication between Baghdad and Basrah was inter- 
rupted ; several native boats were plundered between QaPat Salih and 
Q-iirnah ; the Turkish steamer IVTusal’’ was fired on, and coubi not pass 
through the disturbed zone ; and ^Azair (Ezra’s Tomb) was placed in a 
state of defence. On this occasion no British steamer was molested. 
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The Mata^arrif of nai'ah would ha\re detained the Blosse Lynch 
there^ being unable to furnish her with a guard, but she proceeded on 
her way to Basrah wifch<)ut accident; and the Khalifeh which had 
been supplied with a Turkish guard at Basrah, made the ascent to 
Baghdad without interference on the part of the tribesmen. On the 
Wall of Baghdad proceeding to the spot with troops, either the rebellion 
collapsed or its manifestations were transferred to a distance from the 
river. 


Rebellion of 
Shaikh 
Hasan -al- 
Khalyun 
of the Sani 
Asad, 1899- 
1900. 


In April 1899 trouble broke out in a new place on the lower Tigris in 
the form of depredations committed by Shaikh Hasan-al-Khaiyun of the 
Bani Asad tribe, whose followers numbered about 600 men, on the river 
between ■’Amarah and Qurnah. This chief had formerly received an 
allowance from the Turkish Government for the protection of the river 
and telegraph from QaTat Salih to Qurnah ; but intrigues by some of the 
Muntafik Shaikhs and insubordination on his own part had led to its 
forfeiture some years befoi*e 1899 ; and, early in the Waliship of Hamdi 
Pasha at Basrah, he had become a rebel and an outlaw. No settlement 
with him could be effected under Hamdi Pasha ; but in May 1900, after 
the appointment of Muhsin Pasha to Basrah, he offered his submission, 
which appears to have been accepted. 


Turkigb raid November 1903 a serious affair I’esulted, below '’Amarah, from a 

on the A1 Bu allotment of state lands on lease by the Turkish revenue authorities. 
1903. Rice lands had been transferred from the A1 Bu Muhammad tribe, whose 

payments were in arrears, to the ^Azairij, friends of the Bani Lam, and to 
the Sulakh ; and the enforcement of the transfer had been entrusted by 
the Mutasarrif of ^Amarah to a military oflScer, the troops under whose 
command, it was said, proceeded to massacre a number of the A1 Bu Muham- 
madj men, women, and children. The Wali of Basrah visited ^Amarah on 
learning of this affair, suspended the Mutasarrif, and restored the trans- 
ferred lands to the Al Bu Muhammad ; and the Bimbashi alleged to be 
responsible for the massacre was ordered to be tried by court martial. 

In 1900 SaMun Pasha, one of the chiefs of the Muntafik tribe and 
nephew of Nasir Pasha, erstwhile Wali of Basrah, became seriously em- 
broiled with the Turkish authorities in consequence of events external to 
Turkish Hraq. SaMun Pasha was at this time a mere professional marau- 
der rather than a politician. 

By a successful foray on adherents of the Shammar Amir of Northern 
Najd, as described in the chapter on the history of Kuwait, Sa'^dun 
Pasha nearly brought about, in the summer of 1900, a serious collision 


RebellioD of 
Sa’duix Pasha 
of the Munta- 
fik, 1900-06. 
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on the western border of Turkish ^Iraq between the Shaikh of Kuwait, 
to whose interest he was attached, and Ibn Kashid ; and one of the condi- 
tions on which the latter chief was persuaded by the Turkish authorities 
to retire to his own country was that satisfaction should be obtained for 
him from Sa^dun Pasha by the Ottoman Gov^ernment. 

The Turkish commander sent against SaMun Pasha in fulGIment 
of this pledge was Muhammad Pazil Pasha, Daghistani, who w^as a 
relative of the celebrated Caucasian leader Shamil, and who had during 
the war of 187 7-7 S transferred his allegiance from the Tsar to the Sultan. 

He was accounted one of the best officers in the Baghdad Army Corps, 
the cavalry of which were under his command ; but in his operations 
against Sa'^dun Pasha he failed to justify his reputation. The Manta fik 
freebooter, who had a stronghold at Sakhariyah in the desert to the 
west of the Euphrates, but who sometimes, when hard pressed, took 
refuge in the marshes of Mesopotamia, was not caught; and in 
December 1900 ho disappeared in the direction of the Dhafir country, 
or of Kuwait. 

Two months later Sa^dun Pasha again emerged from obscurity as a 1901. 
leader in the invasion of Central Arabia by the Shaikh of Kuw’ait ; and, 
after the defeat of the inv^aders and their return home, Muhammad 
Pasha was sent once more from Baghdad to hnnt him down. 

No actual military movement seems to have taken place, however ; 1903 . 

and nothing more was heard of Sa^dun Pasha until 1903, towards the end 
of Ntiri Pasha'^s Government of Basrah. In that year the restless Muntafik 
leader crossed into Mesopotamia and began to harass the settled 
tribes there with claims for payment of blood-money in cases more than 
forty years old, and with other unreasonable demands. A writteu 
remonstrance by the W ali of Basrah having failed to deter him from 
his objectionable proceedings, a military detachment was sent to Shatrah 
to intervene between SaMun Pasha and the tribes ; but, owing to mis- 
management on the part of the officer commanding the party, a brawl 
arose at a meeting ; and 60 Turkish soldiers were massacred together 
with several officers, including the commandant, Muhammad Pasha 
was then despatched against Sa^dun Pasha for the third time, and arrived 
at Nasiriyah in the beginning of November. His operations were no 
more efEective, however, than on former occasions,- — a circumstance 
which was now attributed to his having married a relative of Sa^dun 
Pasha, but which was probably due rather to the deficiency of cavalry in 
his force. In December the outlaw escaped to Kuwait territory ; but 
this time he received no countenance from the Shaikh of Kuwait. 
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1905. In January 1905 SaMun Pasha was understood to be suing for a 
pardon from the Porte ; but before long he was again guilty of causing 
disturbances on Turkish soil Mukhlis Pasha, Wali of Basrah, then 
confiscated his landed property and endeavoured to arrest him. His 
cai)ture, however, could not be effected. 


Relations of Turkish "Iraq with Kuwait andNajd, 1876—1905. 


The relations of Turkish ^Iraq during this period with Kuwait and 
Najd are described fully in the chapters on the history of those territorial 
divisions. The outstanding features of the time were firstly persistent 
efforts by the Turkish authorities, between 1899 and 1902, to incor- 
porate Kuwait with the Basrah Wilayat, and secondly a Turkish cam- 
paign in Qasim in 1904, followed by a Turkish pacific occupation of 
that district which ended pitiably in 1906. 


Relations of Turkish 'Iraq with Persia, 1876—1905. 


Question of 
Shailiali 
Island, 
1877-84. 


1877. 


The indeterminate state of the Turko-Persian boundary, which the 
united efforts of Britain and Russia, exerted over a period of thirty 
years, had failed to reuxedy, continued under ’’Abdul Hamid to give rise 
to occasional difficulties. 

The chief controversy that arose during the period was one relating 
to Shalhah, This island first made its appearance, as a mud-bank, about 
the year 1870 ; and its aspect in 1877, when it came under dispute, and 
its history up that time were described by Surgeon- Major Colvill of 
the Baghdad Political Agency in the following terms : 


The Shallah Island is about thirty-two miles below Mohammerah, and six miles 
above and within sight of the Turkish Custom House at Dawasir, Shallah appears to 
be no name but in Arabic a generic term meaning oat-growth, and it is well it should 
have been applied in this case, for this is really no island but a bank, wbioh had it 
been left alone would even now have been covered by every tide. 

The bed of the Shat-el-Arab at this point is broader than usual, being about three 
thousand yards wide on account of the bank on the Persian side forming a sort of bay, 
and the island is about one thousand yards from the Persian and two thousand from 
the Turkish shore, and situated as it were in the mouth of this Persian bay. The 
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result is th'it, n’ln.te^^er it miglit have been originally, the whole force of the current 
now is between the island and the Turkish bank, while the bay is fast filling up ; 
even now a man can wade at low tide from the island to the Persian bank, and there 
is no question hut that in a few years more the island will become a portion of the 
Persian mainland. To desciibe the island would be to take apiece of swampy alluvial 
soil two, three or say even four acres in extent, for I could not well m 0 a*«ure it ; form 
this into a parallelogram twice as long up and down the liver as broad, and surround it 
with MS embankment of clay and reeds sufficient to keep out the ripple of the high tides 
but vith slits to allow o£ irrigation ; surround this with a fringe of bulrushes in extent 
three times the area of the parallelogram, but at high tide tinder water sufficient to 
float a boat ; and we have a very fair idea of Sballah I4and. The Persian bank of the 
Shat-e'-Arab opposite this island is low and apparently uninhabited, while the Turkish 
side is abrupt and covered with a forest of date trees, and is the private property 
of His Excellency Xasir Pasha. Thus Nasir Pa-ha as private propiietor of the opposite 
bank built the embankment of clay and reeds on the island avid in 1876 planted some 
offshoots of date trees, w idle two or thiee cultivators sowed melons and gourds, but 
never permanently lived there. That Nasir Pasha had some ulterior object in view 
in making this embankment is certain, for the place is so wretched that not a family 
of cultivators, however poor, would accept the island {as a gift on condition of 
having to live there permanently. 

Turkey, embarrassed at the time by war with Russia, eventually 
agreed to evacuate Shalhab, provided that no buildings should be erected 
on it by Persian subjects until the question of the country to which it 
belonged had been settled by an international Frontier Commission. The 
Persians on their part renounced a design which they had formed of 
occupying the island in force. Nasir Pasha was directed to arrange for 
the evacuation of the place ; Surgeon-Major Colvill was sent down from 
Baghdad to see that the evacuation was properly carried out ; and it was 
apparently understood that the island should not^ pending a final settle- 
ment, be cultivated by subjects of either side. 

The question of Shalhah was raised again in 1884, there being then no 18S4. 
Basrah Wilayat, by the Mutasarrif of Basrah, who claimed that the island 
belonged neither to any Persian subject nor to Nasir Pasha personally, 
but that it was the property of the Turkish Government, who now wished 
to turn it to account. It was found on investigation at this time that 
Shalhah, since its evacuation in 1877, had been in the possession of cultiva- 
tors from the Persian side owing allegiance to the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 

In 1834 it carried date trees bearing fruit, but the only buildings on it 
were mud huts The Shaikh of Muhammareh tried to avoid the discussion 
which the Mutasarrif of Basrah wished to force on him by asking to be 
addressed through the Persian Consul at Basrah, and not directly; but, 
on the failure of this ruse, and on an announcement by the Mutasarrif 
that he intended to take the island by force, Shaikh Miz^al caused some 
thousands of his Arabs to be collected on the Persian mainland opposite 
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Shalhah, where they awaited the arrival of the Turks. A Turkish gunboat^ 
full of troops and carrying the Mutasarrif , appeared in due course ; but 
when the Mutasarrif saw the number of the Arabs assembled, he thought 
better of his threats and passed on down the river to Pao. Next day the 
gunboat returned to Shalhah^ but the Arabs on the Persian shore were 
still there and engaged, as before, in noisy war-dances ; so he pursued 
his way upstream to Pailiyeh, and there landed and interviewed the 
Shaikh. On the Mutasarrif s demanding the reason of the concourse of 
Arabs near Shalhah, Shaikh Miz^al at first pretended that they had been 
sent there to catch partridges alive for His Royal Highness the 
Zill-us-Sultan, the Persian Governor- General of ^Arabistan; but, as the 
Mutasarrif would not accept this explanation, he in the end declared 
roundly that the island was Persian and should remain so as long as he 
had breath in his body.^^ The Mutasarrif, who had no efEective reply to 
make to this, then withdrew ; and Shalhah was left in cle facto posses- 
sion of Persia. 


Presence 
of Persian 
subjects on 
the right 
bank of the 
Shatt-el- 
*Arab. 


A peculiar circumstance with an important bearing on Turko-Persian 
frontier relations is the residence on the Turkish side of the Shatt-el- 
^Arab of numerous Arab tribesmen who regard themselves and are 
commonly regarded as subjects of the Shaikh of Muhamrnareh and 
therefore of the Persian Government, and as foreigners in Turkey. The 
facts have been well * described as follows 


The position of the Shaikh vis a vis the Arab tribes dependent on Persia hnt 
resident in Turkey presents many anomalies, but has the sanction of usage and ancient 
custom. The members of such tribes are liable to military service and the Shaikh has 
not infrequently called them up for oj^erations against the Bani Turuf and other re* 
calcitrant tribes : the obligation is doubtless distasteful to the tribesmen, but the 
right of the Shaikh to demand it has never been disputed by them, and important 
landowners, Turkish subjects, such as the Naqih^s family, Ahmad EfEendi, Saiyid 
Talib, and others have, in virtue of engagements dating from the time of Shaikh Haji 
Jahir, personally made themselves responsible for the collection and despatch of levies, 
a proceeding naturally very distasteful to the Turks. 

In tribal matters, the jurisdiction of the Shaikh is unquestioned by such tribesmen 
and in cases i)f blood feuds, as in other questions in which tribal law prevails, his 
intervention is necessary to effect a settlement, the idea of taking such cases to a 
Turkish Court of Law being wholly foreign to Arab ideas. This, again, is galling 
to Turkish susceptibilities. 

In return, the Shaikh grants to such tribesmen as live in his lauds in Turkey, and 
such men are very numerous, the customary tribal exemptions from grazing taxes, 
“Vergi*’ or “Miri** taxation, and from other imposts of a minor character, hut 

^ See Lieutenant A. T. Wilson’s Precis of the Pelations, eto^, pages 57*58, 
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important in the aggregate. Many of them, too, even though actually in possession 
of Turkish certificates of nationality (which documents are considered by Arabs as 
purely administrative documents having no bearing on tribal questions) have the 
right, handed down from father to son, to cultivate wheat lands in the Ahwaz district 
and Arabs of the Ka*ab and Muhaisin tribes living in Abul Khasib and Zain will be 
found in December and January ploughing their lands as far north as Wais. 

We thus have the quaint anomally of Arab tribesmen, in possession of certificates 
of Turkish nationality and liable to Turkish military service, training for which they 
may have actually undergone, acknowledging simultaneously liability to service under 
the Persian flag, and proceeding annually 100 miles and more from their homes 
in Turkey to cultivate lands in Persia which they and their forefathers have tilled for 
generations. 

Questions of reciprocity seldom arise between Persia and Turkey, in regard to this 
frontier at all events, in connection with the treatment of Arab tribes, since no Arab 
tribes subject to Turkey reside in Persian territory, though, as has been shown, the 
reverse is very extensively the case. 


A number of questions of a general nature were agitated from time 
to time between Turkey and Persia, and were all simultaneously pending 
in 1877, when war broke out between Turkey and Russia. 

One of these was the interpretation to be placed on the Convention 
of 1875 between Turkey and Persia in regard to the extra-territorial 
jurisdiction of the consular representatives of either country in the 
other. It seems to have been claimed by Persia that the rights of 
jurisdiction conferred on her consular officers in Turkey was precisely 
similar to those enjoyed by the Consuls of various European powers 
under Capitulations ; but the contention was apparently denied by the 
Porte, it was not supported by the British Government, and it failed to 
be established. 


Persian 

subjects, 

refugees, 

pilgrimages 

aud trade, 

1877—78 


A Persian grievance was the continued residence at Baghdad of Mirza 
^Abbas, a fugitive brother of His Majesty the Shah, whom the Turkish 
Government had, it was alleged, given a written promise to remove to 
some other place. The matter being strongly pressed in 1877, when the 
Perisan Prince had already been *many years at Baghdad, an assurance 
was given that he would be obliged to make Constantinople his place of 
residence ; but he preferred to make his peace with the Shah and returned 
to Tehran. 


Not long after the ShaVs own pilgrimage to Turkish ^Iraq in 1870- 
71, there was much indignation in Persia on account of annoyances in- 
flicted, and extortions practised, by officials of the Turkish Government 

^According to one authority he had been there since the accession of Nasir-ud-Din Shah 
t o the Persian throne in 1848 ^ 
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Tiirkisli 
fort at Fao, 
1886'-1905. 


1887. 


and of the Constantinople Board of Health on Shfah pilgrims to the 
shrines of 'Ali and Husain in Turkish Traq. The Persian Giovernment 
took advantage of popular feeling to prohibit such pilgrimages by- 
Persian subjects altogether, and an effort -was made to divert the stream 
of religious devotion (-with its accompanying profits) to Mashhad in the 
Persian province of Khurasan. This prohibition of pilgrimages in 
Turkey -was either soon withdrawn or not long respected, and the at- 
tempt to substitute Mashhad for Najaf and Karbala was a failure; but 
for several years there was a marked falling-off in the number of Persian 
pilgrims to Turkish ^Iraq, and the effect on the internal trade of the 
province was unfavourable in an appreciable degree. At length, in 1878, 
the main grievances of the Persian pilgrims were removed by an agree- 
ment between Turkey and Persia regulating quarantines and the admission 
of corpses for burial from Persia, and dealing with the subjects of 
passports and fees ; and the pilgrimages quickly recovered their former 
attraction for Persians. 

The importation of salt from Persia into Turkey was prohibited, 
and the importation of tobacco subjected to special conditions, by Agree- 
ments executed between the two countries in 1875 and 1878. The 
restrictions were arranged in the interest of the public revenues of 
Turkey, in which the receipts from salt and tobacoo monopolies are 
important items. 

In December 1885 the Wali of Basrah informed the British Assismnt 
Political Agent at that place that it was the intention of the Tutkish- 
Government to construct a large fort at Pao ; and in May 1886 a 
Turkish military detachment of 160 men (probably a nominal battalion) 
was stationed there, and building materials were collected. 

When Colonel Murdoch Smith, Director-in-Chief of the Indo- 
European Telegraph, visited Eao in 1887, he found the construction of 
the fort in active progress. The work promised to be a sriong one, and 
it was evident that it would completely command the navigation of the 
Shatt-al-'Arab, from the channel of which it was only 500 yards dis- 
tant. 

It will be remembered that the British and Russian Ambassadors at 
Constatinople informed the Porte, before the Treaty of Erzeroum 
(1847) was ratified, that Persia had undertaken to abstain from cons- 
tructing fortifications on the Persian bank of the Shatt-el-’Arab so 
long as Turkey did not erect any on the Turkish shore opposite to 
Persian territory : this assurance was obtained by the mediating Govern- 
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ments from Persia at the special instance of the Porte. The construc- 
tion of a Turkish fort at Fao being regarded as a menace to British 
interests, a remonstrance on the subject was addressed to the Turkish 
Government in August 1887 ; but it was not well received by the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign xVffairs. The British contentions, in view 
of the history of the engagement annexed to the Treaty of Erzeroum^ 
were as below : 

It follows from the above facts, that the Turkish and Persian Governments stand 
matu-dly pledged to one another to abstain from fortifying on either side the banks 
of the Shat-el-’Arab. and that Great Britain and Russia, who were the means of obtain- 
ing for the Porte this engagement from the Persian Government, have a direct interest 
and right to watoh over its faithful observance by the contracting parties on whose 
behalf they intervened at the time. 

It is possible that the Minister for Foreign Affairs may be unaware of these facts. 
Or he may perhaps argue that the eng.*gemeot teing a reciprocal one, the Turkish 
Gov^rn.i.ent have the option of departing from it with no other consequence than that 
of leaving the other party free to do the same. Her Majesty^s Government cannot 
admit, in view of the history of the negotiations, that such a connection construction) 
is valid in international law, or that the Porte can free itself from the engagement 
which it took to the British and Russian mediators as well as to the Persian Govern- 
ment without previous arrangements with them. 

And, setting the legal question aside. Her Majesty’s Government, being interested 
in the integrity both of Persia and the Ottoman Empire and having regard to the fact 
that British subjects are largely interested both in the trade of Basrah and Mohammerah, 
would greatly regret the construction of opposing fortifications on either bank of the 
rivei*, which must constitute a menace to its peaceful navigation and under certain 
circumstances become a source of danger to the maintenance of good relations betweon 
the two countries, or between either of them and Great Britain. 


Discussions continued until the 31st July l3bS, when the Turkish 
Government delivered their final reply in the following terms : 


We have perused your note of reply stating that the construction of fortifications 
at Fao is contrary to^the decision arrived at when the treaty of Erzerouvn was concluded, 
WJ5., that no fortifications should be made on the hanks of the Shatt-el-’Arab, and 
declaring that any modification of this decision must be subject to the concert of the 
mediating powers. It is needless to explain that the agreement arrived at on this 
subject was not a reciprocal understanding, but Turkey at that time, in her own 
interests reserved to her own institution the right of constructing fortifications on 
those banks and brought about the engagement that so long as Turkey should not 
fortify the right bank of the river, Persia should abstain from building forts on her 
left bank. Kow that Turkey has had forts made, Persia is released from her engagement 
and is also free to construct forts on her own ground and has no right to object And 
this agreement being between the two Governments, there is no kind of engagement 
vis a vis the medi^iting powers, and "the two Governments aforesaid are not dependent 
on their consent, and the construction of these works is no violation of any treaty 
between the two countries. 
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1889. 


1890. 


As it was evident from the tenor of this communication that the 
Turkish Government meant to persist in their design of fortifying Fao, 
Sir H. D. Wolffj Her Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran^ suggested 
that a British naval squadron of some strength should visit the Persian 
Gulf ; and the demonstration which he recommended was decided on in 
principle^ but was deferred (and eventually not carried out), lest umbrage 
should be given to Russia^ already irritated by the opening of the Karuii 
River to navigation under British auspices. 

In February 1889^ at the instance of Her Britannic Majesty^s 
Ambassador at Constantinople^ the Persian Ambassador at the Porte 
addressed a note in the following sense to the Turkish Government : 

It is clear that the construction of fortifications on the Shatt-el-*Arab is contrary 
to the Convention concluded through the mediation of Russia and England at the 
time of the exchange at Constantinople of the ratifications of the treaty of Erzeroum, 
dated the 21st March 1848. 

No action contrary to the provisions of the Convention can be legitimate without 
the consent of the two signatory powers of the above mentioned treaty, as well as that 
of the mediating powers, having been obtained. 

Now this action, in opposition to the said Convention, whose provisions are al 
present in force, has given rise to strong remonstrances on the part of England and 
Persia, and it is submitted that the fact that no attention is yet being paid to these 
remonstrances cannot naturally serve to maintain the friendly sentiments which exist 
between the two countries. 

No result, however^ followed from this communication, or from 
further remonstrances by the Bintish Ambassador ; and work on the Pao 
fort continued, with occasional interruptions due to extraneous causes, 
during 1889. Drawings and plans of the work were made about this 
time by a clerk of t-he British telegraph station at Fao, who succeeded 
in obtaining access to it. 

In 1890, under orders from the Commaiider-in-Chief of the East India 
Squadron, His Majesty^s ships Sphinx and ‘^^Redpole’^ 

visited Fao. On the 11th March Commander lioldero of the Sphinx 
accompanied by Commander Blaxlaod, proceeded on shore to visit the 
Turkish Oflioer in command of the fort ; but, immediately that his boat 
touched land, the ramparts of the fort were manned by riflemen who, 
under the orders of an officer, opened fire on the British party. No one, 
fortunately, having been hit, Commander Boldero decided not to reply to 
the fire but to return to his ship. Under orders from the Admiral he 
demanded an explanation from the Commandant of the fort, who 
answered, without making any reference to the firing by Lis men, that 
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he had received no official information of the intention of the British 
officers to visit the fort ; that he had orders from his military superiors 
at Basrah not to allow any one to enter or approach the fort ; and that 
there was a quarantine cordon. The matter was also reported by the 
British Consul at Basrah to Constantinople with the result that 
Commander Boldero was admitted to the fort on the -ZS^nd Mareh^ and 
that an assurance was subsequently given that the Turkish officer 
responsible for the firing had been removed from his command and 
sentenced to six month’s imprisonment. 

At the time of Commander Boldero'^s visit the Pao forfc^ though it was 
not a large work and had been under construction for nearly four years, 
was still incomplete; the embrasures were unfinished, no shields were in 
position, and there were no mountings for guns. In 189‘^ and 1893 work 
on the fort was resumed in a desultory fashion, with the consequence that 
in August of the latter year the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
expressed to the Porte a hope that they would give orders for the prompt 
discontinuance of the work in question, for, should the fort be completed 
^^and steps taken towards arming it, Her Majesty’s Government would 
‘^regard such action as one of hostile preparation which th^y would be entitl- 
‘‘ ed to resent, and which would justify them in taking necessary measures 
for counteracting it In November 1893 the British objections were 
renewed, and an assurance was received that orders for stopping the work 
would be issued ; but it was not actually discontinued until May 189i. 

The fort remained unarmed with artillery, and in 1905 the strength 
of the garrison was only about 45 rifles. 

It may be mentioned that the Persian Government, throughout the 
controversy, showed entire indifference on the subject of the fort, and 
that the whole burden of opposing its construction was consequently 
borne by the British Government. 

Between 1890 and 1894^ small military guard-houses were built by 
the Turks on Shamshamiyah Island ; at Kut-az-Zain, on the 
Turkish bank, nearly opposite to the mouth of the Karun ; and at 
another place on the Turkish side, apparently Gat’ah, between Kut-az- 
Zain and Dawasir. These erections were of burnt brick, one scorey high, 
with a loopholed parapet surrounding the roof. There was talk in 
1890 of the construction of a Turkish fort, similar to that at Pao, at or 
near Kut-az-Zain ; but this scheme was not carried into effect. 

In 1391 the Tukish Government proposed to transfer the Basrah 
quarantine station to Pao. The ostensible object was to prevent evasion 
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of the payment of quarantine fees at Easrah by travellers who might 
disembark at Muhammareh and proceed thence— as many undoubtedly 
did — by land or by small boat to Basrah ; but in reality the Turkish 
authorities aimed at establishing their ascendancy over the waterway of 
the Shat!,-el-'Arab, a purpose which the construction of a Turkish fort 
at Fao had not sufficed to effect ; and it was also hoped, apparently, 
to strike a telling blow at the commercial prosperity of Muhammareh. 
The scheme, which was inimical to British commercial as well as political 
interests, was opposed by Her Majesty’s Government, was resisted by 
the British and Russian delegates on the Constantinople Board of 
Health, and failed to be carried into execution. It v\as brought forward 
again in 1894 and continued to be cherished by its originators for some 
time longer, being revived in 1897 ; but in vain. Practical and scientific 
considerations were in no wise in its favour, for vessels declared to be 
bound for Muhammareh, a Persian port, could not legally be stopped at 
Fao. 


In 1893 the Turkish authorities at Fao made an audacious attempt to 
treat the Shatt-el-’Arab below Muhammareh as a Turkish river and began 
to interfere with its navigation in a manner contrary to the treaty of 
Erzeroum (1817). One of the first cases which arose was that of a 
British Indian sailing vessel which, having arrived in the Shatt-el-’Arab 
with a cargo of charcoal for Muhammareh, was stopped at Fao and 
placed in quarantine there for 24 hours. The master was obliged to sign 
a paper, to him incomprehensible, for production at the Turkish custom 
house at Dawasir further up the river, and was required to deposit one 
of his sails as a pledge of compliance. At Dawasir no attention was 
paid to the Fao paper, and the vessel was allowed to proceed to 
Muhammareh. On her return seaward from Muhammareh with a cargo 
of dates she ran direct to Fao, iwhere exception was taken to her not 
having called at Dawasir, and a certificate (presumably of payment of 
export duty in Persia) obtained from the Shaikh of Muhammareh was 
rejected as insufficient. The vessel returned to Dawasir ; but the 
Turkish customs authorities there refused to grant the certificate 
demanded by those at Fao ; aird the master accordingly sailed to Basrah 
and lodged a complaint at the Assistant Political Agency. The British 
Assistant Political Agent, thinking that there had been some mistake, 
referred to the Turkish Mudir of customs at Basrah, from whom 
he received the unexpected reply that “ as Muhammareh was a 
Turkish port, he had received orders to take customs duty on all cargo 
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landed there/'' The Wali of Basrah was then addressed^ but he merely 
echoed the assertions of the Mudir ; and the effect of a communication 
made by him to the Persian Consul at Basrah was similar. The Turkish 
claims should not have come entirely as a surprise^ for as early as 1891 
there had been whispers at Basrah of renewed Turkish pretensions to 
Muhammareh, and so far back as that year tonnage and quarantine dues 
had been claimed, and blackmail extorted . at Fao from native vessels 
bound for Muhammareh. 

Turkish customs were paid at Pao, under protest, by two British 
Indian sailing vessels of which the destination was Muhammareh, one 
of them being probably that of which the case has been described 
above. 

At the instance of the Shah of Persia an energetic protest was at 
once made by Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
apparently in consultation with the Russian Embassy there, on the 
subject of the Turkish claim to Muhammareh. Meanwhile a curious 
statement was made by M. de Butzow, the Russian Minister at Tehran, 
to the effect that shortly after the conclusion of the treaty of Erzeroum 
an explanatory note had been extorted by the British and Russian Charges 
d^ Affaires at Constantinople from a Persian Commissioner, in which it 
was admitted that the treaty did not confer possession of Muhammareh 
upon Persia. The Turkish Ambassador at Tehran affirmed that such 
a document existed and had never been rejected by Turkey, while the 
Shah's Government asserted that it must in any case be disallowed 
as not authorised by proper Persian authority. The Porte, however, 
promptly admitted that they had no claim to Muhammareh, and the 
fact or fiction of the Persian Commissioner'' s admission was thus 
rendered of no importance. In explanation of the conduct of their 
local officials on the Shatt-el-'Arab, the Turkish Government seem to 
have given prominence to a distinction between duty on cargoes con- 
signed directly to Muhammareh and others imported there from a Turkish 
port or through Turkish territory , but the question was not further 
pursued. The Turkish demands on vessels bound to or from Muhammareh 
ceased ; and it was found unnecessary to send a British gunboat to Eao 
for the protection of British Indian shipping there, as had been proposed. 

The Muj- 
tahids or 
Turkish^ 
'XrSq and 


The personal extravagance of Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah, ruler of Persia, 
the acceptance of large loans by Persia from the Russian Government, 
the re-organisation of the Persian customs on a European basis by means 
of European agents, and the levying of duties on wines and spirits in 
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place of an absolute interdict on the sale of lic^^uor excited in 1903 acute 
dissatisfaction among the Persian Mujtahids of Najaf and Karbala^ — the 
chief of whom, though residing on Turkish soil, are the real leaders in 
all Persian religious movements, and exercise an ascendancy over the 
Persian mind which is not possessed by any authority in Persia itself. 

Early in 1903 some of the Mujtahids in Turkish ^Ir^ addressed a 
a remonstrance to the Shah, desiring him to modify his policy ; but it 
passed almost unheeded, the Persian Consul-General at Baghdad being 
merely directed to visit Karbala and Najaf and to convey tiis Persian 
Majesty^s salutations to certain of the Mujtahids, together with 
an assurance that matters had been misrepresented to them. Muhammad- 
al-Garawi (Sharabiyani), Haji Muhammad Husain, Mirza Khalil 
(Mamaghani) and Mulla Muhammad Kazim (Khurastoi) were the 
Mujtahids who took the most active part in the agitation against the 
policy of the Persian Government. In the month of June 1903 riots 
broke out at Tabriz against the Armenian liquor-sellers and the Belgian 
customs officials of that place ; and tumultuary risings at Isfahan and 
Yazd ensued, in which numerous Babis were cruelly murdered. These 
disturbances were attributed by the Government of Persia to incitement 
by the Mujtahids of Najaf and Karbala ; and subsequent inquiry by 
British officials in Turkish ^ Iraq showed that the Persian Mujtahids, 
among whom the Sharabiyani was the most prominent figure, though 
disavowing anti-Christian and anti-European sentiments, did at least 
a];)prove of the wholesale execution of Babis. The Shah, on the 
occurrence of the outbreaks, telegraphed to the Mujtahids through 
the Persian Consul-General at Baghdad, assuring them that all the 
measures taken by his Government were in the interests of the Persian 
realm. To this communication the Mujtahids promptly replied by 
condemning, though in measui*ed terms, all imitation of European 
methods, as well as the latitude allowed in Persia to heretics and unbelie- 
vers ; they intimated not obscurely, that the adoption of certain other 
measures then believed to be contemplated — probably the collection of 
the land-revenue by European machinery — would cause a religious 
revolution in Persia ; and they besought the Shah to repay the Russian 
loans, and not to depreciate the currenc y by unlimited coinage of silver. 
The Persian authorities distrusted the loyal lU’ofessions of the Mujtahids, 
for they bad, it was said, been shown a document signed by the 
Sharabiyani and others which conveyed approval of the lawless procee- 
dings at Tabriz • nevertheless a courteous though evasive reply was 
returned by the Shah to the Mujtahids, in which he professed readiness 
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to be guided by them in religious matters, but deprecated their inter- 
ference in affairs of state. Eventually a manifesto signed by some of 
tbe Mujtahids and dated the 3rd of August 1903 reached Persia, in 
which the molestation of foreign subjects was prohibited as unlawful, and 
the Babi and liquor questions were described as matters within the 
province of the civil authorities, about to be satisfactorily regulated, 
but on the I4th September a document of a different character was 
issued by certain of the fraternity, in the form of a bull of 
excommunication directed against the Grand Vazir, the Atabaig-i- 
A^zam, who was identified with the policy to which they objected. 
F acsimiles of this paper, produced at Calcutta by a photographic process, 
were shortly in circulation over the length and breadth of Persia ; and, 
if they were not a direct cause of the Atabaig^s downfall, they at least 
made his return to power impossible. It was even stated that, if the 
obnoxious minister had not been dismissed, a similar sentence would 
shortly have been pronounced against his royal master. In these pro- 
ceedings the Mujtahids seem to have allowed themselves to be made 
the tools of the political enemies of the Atabaig ; but their motives 
were probably patriotic. 

At an earlier stage of the controversy the Mujtahids had attempted 
to bring pressure to bear on the Shah through the Sultan of Turkey ; 
but the Persian Government quickly borrowed this weapon from the 
armoury of their critics, and, with the hope of bringing about their 
expulsion from the Holy Cities, denounced the Mujtahids of Najaf 
and Karbala to the Porte as friends of the British. The expedient was 
skilfully chosen, and its effect was enhanced by a prohibition whi<^h 
the Mujtahids had I'asbly enacted, at the end of 1908, against the use 
of the Hail route to Makkah by ShFah Muhammadans during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities between Ibn Rashid and Ibn Sa'^ud ; this order of 
theirs was represented by the Persian Government to the Porte as 
having been issued in the interests of tbe Shaikh of Kuwait and of his 
friends,^*’ the British Government. A few months later the Russian 
representative at Constantinople seems to have complained of the 
dangerous activity of the Mujtahids^ agents in Persia and Central 
Asia. Accordingly, in June 1904, some of the Mujtahids of Karbala 
and Najaf were threatened by the Turkish authorities with deportation 
to Madinah ; and a secret inquiry was instituted by the Turkish 
authorities into their relations with foreign powers* 

Alarmed by these proceedings, and weakened by the death in 
December 1904 of their leader the Sharabiyani, whose funeral all hut 
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caused a riot against the Turkish authorities at Najaf in consequence of 
interference with it by the Turkish ’sanitary staff, the Mujtahids appear 
from this point onwards to have modified their tone. They had already 
been persuaded to issue a fulmination against the Habl-ul-Matin/^ a 
Persian newspaper published at Calcutta, of which the political views 
corresponded with their own, and in which what purported to be a 
correspondence between certain of them and the Sultan of Turkey had 
appeared ; and they now virtually rescinded their interdict on pilgrimages 
by the Hail route. Subsequently, in March 1905, on the occasion of 
fresh anti- foreign outbreaks at Mashhad and Kuchan, they despatched 
loyal telegrams, enjoining the priesthood and people of Persia to support 
the throne, — a step which seemed to produce some sedative effect, and 
which removed, for the time being, the friction that had arisen between 
them and the Persian Government. 


Piracies on the Shatt-el-'Arab, 1888-1905. 


Other matters of common interest to Turkey and Persia were 
piracies which, for a number of years during the period now under con- 
sideration, were frequent on the Shatt-el--’ Arab 
Cases of On the 3rd January 1880 the Superintendent of the British Tele- 

I6»()^i896. Station at Fao, when proceeding to Basrah in a boat with two of 

his clerks, was attacked by a gang of eight Arabs at a place about twelve 
miles below Basrah. The members of the party, surprised while asleep, 
were beaten and wounded, besides being deprived of property valued at 
Bs, 1,070. One of the Superintendent's boatmen stated that he had 
recognised in the leader of the pirates an Arab named Bakbakh-})in- 
Sabhan of the Muhaisin tribe, a well-known bad character under the 
jurisdiction of the Shaikh of Muhammareh. Zabit Pasha, Wali of 
Basrah, and Haji Jabir, Shaikh of Muhammareh, were immediately 
apprised of the occurrence by the British authorities and requested to take 
action. The guilt of Bakhakh was denied by Shaikh J abir ; but, the 
Government of India holding it to be clearly proved, a fine of $150 
was realised from his family through the Shaikh. In the meantime 
the whole of the stolen property, except some cash, had been 
recovered by Shaikh Miz'al, a son of Haji Jabir. Efforts were 
made also to ot)tain the surrender of Bakhakh for punishment, which 
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Mr. Robertson^ the Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, had demanded ; 
but they seem to have been fruitless, the man having fled to the 
marshes. 

In October ] 88S two British Indian sailing vessels were attacked by 1888. 
pirates at Zijadiyah on the Turkish side of the river ; three persons 
were killed, two were wounded, and property to the value of Rs. 3,000 
was carried off. Certain Turkish subjects were prosecuted in this case, 
but were not convicted, the influence of the manager of certain Civil 
List estaf.es having been exerted in their favour. 

The British Indian vessel Chaturpasa,”’*’ a Batil from Kach, was 1889. 
plundered on the 6th November 1889 near the island of Haji Salbuq, 
all moveable property, including the cash and even the sails of the boat, 
being taken ; one person was killed on hoard, and four were wounded. 

In this case the pirates, about twenty in number, were stated to be 
from the Persian bank ; but, though the Shaikh of Muhammareh took 
steps to trace them, they were not discovered. 

On the 12th December the Daulatpasa,^’ another British Indian 
sailing vessel, was stripped of all portable effects, including $700 in specie j 
but in this case there was no loss of life or personal injury. The scene 
of the piracy was Khast ; but none of the robbers, whose number was 
about thirty, could be traced. 

On the next day an unsuccessful attempt was made at the same place 
on the British Indian Batil Fly,^^ and the offenders this time seemed 
to belong to Turkish territory, but the Wali of Basrah maintained that 
they were from Persia. 

On the 13th September 1890 the Harsingha ” and Sukarpasa,^^ 1890. 
owned by British subjects resident at Gwadar, were plundered near 
Baraim, a village on the Persian island of ^Abhadan by a gang of 
about forty pirates, apparently from the Persian side. Two pei’sons were 
killed and three wounded ; and all movables, among them cash to 
the value of Rs. 860, were taken. There were two or three Turkish 
soldiers and clerks on board, passengers from Fao to Basrah, but they 
gave the crew no assistance against the robbers. In this instance the 
Wali of Basrah and the Shaikh of Muhammareh each asserted that the 
pirates belonged to the other^s jurisdiction. 

In 1895, within the Shatt-eWArab and in the vicinity of its mouth, 1895. 
Persian and Arab as well as Indian vessels suffered ai the hands of 
pirates j and some of the attacks made were of a most savage and murder- 
ous character. One derelict was picked up containing only corpses. 

105 X 
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Among the victims of this year was the Haripasa of Jamnagar^ an 
Indian State, which was attacked near Fao on the 19th September, had 
four men killed and three wounded and was plundered of property worth 
Rs. 3,400. The robbers in this instance appeared to be Nassar Ka^ab 
of the Persian bank ; and after some enquiries had been made by the 
Mudir of Fao, the Turkish authorities repudiated all responsibility. 
The Shaikh of Muhaminareh, on his part, showed a strong disinclination 
to take action, and only one arrest was made under his orders. 

In none of the above eases was any satisfaction obtained, the Tur- 
kish and Persian authorities invariably trying to cast upon each other 
the responsibility for each fresh outrage. 

This unsatisfactory state of matters obliged the British representatives 
at Basrah and Muhammareh to insist that the local authorities at those 
places should take effectual measures for policing the river. The result 
was the establishment, during 1896, of posts at which native vessels 
could anchor for the night in safety, and the introduction by the Tur- 
kish and Persian authorities of nocturnal patrolling by armed boats. 
The posts instituted on the Turkish side were at Sangar, Shamshamiyah 
Island, Kut-az-Zain, Ziyadiyah, Fao, and a place between Ziyadiyah 
and Fao ; and half a company of Turkish regulars, under two oflicers, 
were distributed over them. On the Persian bank posts were located at 
Hartheh, Juruf, Baraim, 8hatait, Manyuhi and Qasbeh, as well as other 
places ; and strenuous injunctions were issued by the Shaikh of Maham- 
mareh to the inhabitants of his river-bank villages to protect British 
Indian sailing craft. In the autumn H. M. S. Lapwing was 
stationed in the Shatt-el-^^rab. These precaution.s, together with the 
semblance of concerted action between the authorities on the opposite 
banks which they produced, had an excellent effect ; and after their 
institution only a few unimportant cases of piracy were reported. 
One serious crime occurred off the bar of the river, in which the master of 
a vessel was killed, two traders were wounded, and goods anci cash to the 
amount of Rs. 3,000 were plundered ; but this was apparently before the 
measures described above were taken. In December 1896 a Persian 
boat from Dilam which went aground near Baraim was attacked, two or 
three persons on board being more or less wounded and the cargo 
looted ; but the only other complaint dui’ing the latter part of the year 
referred to a Kuwait vessel which was threatened or annoyed near 
Qasbeh, but which apparently suffered no loss. 

No reparation was obtained in the two last mentioned cases^ both of 
which belonged to the Persian side, 
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In 1897, the vigilance of authorities having apparently been relaxed, 
there was a recrudescence of piracy. 

In May of that year three piracies were committed on Kuwait 
vessels at the mouth of the river, and in one of these a member of the 
crew was killed and property worth Rs. 5,500 carried off. 

On the 6th September one Persian sailing vessel was looted by 
another outside the river; but H. M. S. Pigeon and the R. I. M. S. 

Lawrence/'’ which happened to be near the spot, at once set off in 
imrsuit ; and the Lawrence,^*’ on the second day, succeeded in captur- 
ing the offenders. Four of the pirates, who were Persian subjects, were 
handed over to the Persian authorities and were sentenced to six months 
imprisonment each ; and the guilty vessel and its contents were sold, the 
proceeds being handed over as compensation to the injured party, some 
of whom had been severely wounded. 

The next case was a graver one : it was that of the Kaliyanpasa,^^ a 
British Indian sailing vessel, which was attacked on the river at Saihan 
on the night of the 1st December. In this affair one British Indian and 
one ^Omani subject lost their lives, and a quantity of valuable property 
was carried off. Saihan is in Turkish territory, but the pirates seemed to 
belong to the Persian side. The only person arrested was a Persian 
subject who was not really implicated, and whom the Turkish police 
seized for reasons of their own. The case remained under enquiry for 
some time, but it was never settled. 

These events necessitated more stringent preventive measures, in 
which the lead was taken by the British authorities. H.M. 
S. Redbreast was stationed in the river in September 1898 and 
remained until January 1899. The Turkish and Persian authorities 
were also induced to exert themselves. In September 1898 the number 
of river-side posts occupied by military in Turkish territory was increased 
to 13, and the Turkish armed steamers Alus and Zuhaf were 
equipped for service ; but this by no means spontaneous display of 
energy was not considered a sufficient reason for acceding to a request 
made by the Porte in November 1898 for the withdrawal of the British 
gunboat. On the Persian side the Shaikh of Muhammareh raised the 
number of his posts to 1^, at each of which a Ballam was stationed 
and the Persian flag hoisted ; and all movement of private Ballams at 
night in the waters adjoining the Persian bank was prohibited. It was 
suggested by the British authorities that the headmen of villages should 
be warned that they would be held responsible for piracies committed 
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by those under their authority, and that in doubtful cases reparation 
would be exacted from the inhabitants of both banks ; but, though 
representations in this sense were made to the Wali of Basrah by 
Mr. Wratislaw, Her Britannic Majestry'^s Consul; it is uncertain whethei 
the desired steps were taken by the Wilayat. 

For three years, from the end of 1897 to the end of 1900, there was 
a complete cessation of piracy in the Shatt-el-'^Arab. In each year at 
least one British gunboat remained more or less continuously in the 
river during the season of date exportation ; and her presence was no 
doubt the chief cause, directly and indirectly, of the improved state of 
affairs. 

When piracy began again in 1901, the methods of the pirates had 
changed. From that year onwards outrages were mostly confined to the 
slack season, when no British gunboat was at hand ; and they occurred 
chiefly on the bar outside the river, over which the Turkish and Persian 
authorities maintained little or no surveillance. 

The first piracy on the Shatt-el-'^Arab after 1897 was committed on 
the ^7th January 1901 on the ‘^Husaini/^ a Bahrain boat, while she 
was lying aground off Ma^amlr upon the Turkish side of the river ; the 
loss in property on this oc(tasion was considerable, but there were no 
fatalities. The next case happened on the bar of the Shafet-el-’^Arab on 
the 4th November, 1901, when the Yasmin a sailing-vessel owned by 
a Khojah British subject of Bandar ^Abbas, was attacked by a Ballam 
containing 20 pirates ; after the boat had been plundered she was 
abandoned by the crew from fear of a second attack, but she was 
recovered again in the neighbourhood of Kharag Island. The third 
rictim in 1901 was the British Indian Ghunchah “ Padarath,"^^ which was 
pillaged on the bar on the 27th of December. The offenders in these 
three cases were stated to be Ka^ib Arabs under the leadership of one 
Khalaif of Faddaghlyah in Turkish territory ; but, though a corre- 
spondence took place between the Wali of Basrah and the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh, none of them were brought to justice. 

On the 8th April 1902 the Fath-al-Khair of Bahrain was 
attacked, also on the bar, and looted ; one of her people was wounded ; 
and the crew were kept prisoners for two days and compelled to give up 
their cash, which they had secreted. Immediately after, a Btishehi* 
Mashwa was plundered, probably by the same gang, who were said to 
be residents of Dorah and Faddaghiyah on the Turkish bank of the 
Shatt-el-’’Arab. On the 27th May the Hussami of Kuwait, which 
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had shipped specie to the amount of Rs. 15/)00 at Muhammareh^ was 
held up and robbed off Bubiyan Island by a boat which had followed 
her from the Shatt-el-^Arab^ one man being killed ; and the pirates^ in 
this instance also^ were said to be men of Dorah and Paddaghiyah. 
Possibly for this reason a visit paid by the Shaikh of Kuwait to the 
Shaikh of Muhammareh^ in connection with the case^ was productive of 
no result. On the 29th May one of the Shaikh of Muhammareh^s water 
patrols gave chase to two Ballams which had approached a Bushehr boat 
in a suspicious manner ; but the men in the Ballams fired on the patrol 
boat and ultimately took refuge in the Ha jiyah creek near Paddaghiyah, 
rhe inhabitants of which village turned out to their assistance. 

At the time of these events the Shaikh of Muhammareh had only 
one armed boat between Qasbeh and the mouth of the Bahmanshir; and 
the Turks had discontinued the use of armed boats altogether. The 
Shaikh, however, now sent his steamer Iran to Qasbeh and stationed 
two armed Ballams between the bar of the S hat t^al-’’ Arab and the mouth 
of the Bahmanshir, besides a Bum at the entrance of the Shat t-el-^ Arab. 
The Turkish steamer Alus was put on duty on the river, but was of 
little service, as her engines almost immediately broke down. H. M. S. 

Sphinx was ordered to co-operate with the local authorities A tempo- 
rary cessation of piracy ensued, but the perpetrators of the recent attacks 
remained undiscovered and unpunished. 

Before the end of the date season outrages recommenced. On the night 
of the 25th November, 1902, H. M. S. ^^Assaye'^’^ being then engaged in 
investigations at the bar outside river, the Path -al-K hair of Masqat, 
registered at that port as a British \esscl and flying the British flag, was 
boarded by pirates on the Turkish side of the Shatt-el-'Arab near Ma- 
■'amir and plundered ; the mate was killed ; and the master was stabbed 
in several places. The pirates in this case were 10 or 12 Arabs and 
negroes, who were said to belong to the Persian side. 

On the 3rd of February 1903 a Kuwait vessel, carrying a master, 
5 sailors, and a merchant as a passenger, was attacked in Khor Musa and 
captured after a fight lasting 4 hours. The occupants were killed, with 
the exception of one of the crew, and the boat v\as looted. This piracy 
was attributed to natives of Dorah on the Shatt-el--'Arab, four or five of 
whom were believed to have been killed or wounded in the engagement. 
No satisfaction was obtained by the sufferers in any of the piracies of 
1902 or 1903. 
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At the beginning; of 190 L/the trouble was renewed. On the 30th of 
January a Karachi sailing vessel, the Sogar]Darsa/^ while moored at 
the quarantine station within sight of Basrah was boarded by a gang of 
20 men who arrived in a Ballam : they wounded the master with knives 
and carried away the effects and money of the crew. At this time the 
Turks were again without any system of water patrols, even at Basrah, 
and their land police was inefficient ; protection of property on the river 
at Basrah consequently depended on private watchmen, who at night 
frequently exchanged shots with prowling thieves. A very serious case 
occurred on the 3rd February in the early morning. The vessel attacked 
in this instance was the Fath-as-Salamat of Karachi, of 153 tons 
register, and the scene of the ourtage was the outer side of the Shatt- 
el-^Arab bar, about 10 miles from Fao. The ^^Fath-as-Salamat^^ had 
sailed from Ma^amir, up the river, on the 1st of February with a cargo 
of dates, and had been followed by her assailant, a Bum carrying 
20 men, fi*om Qasbeh, where it had been lying at anchor for three 
days previously. The pirates made free use of their fire-arms, killing 
2 and wounding 2 of the Fath-as-Salamat^s crew of 15 : after 
plundering the vessel they scuttled her and damaged her small boat 
and left the occupants to drown. The survivors of the crew succeeded 
however, in plugging the bottom of the small boat : and they were 
picked up by the British steamer Dwiiia,’*’ which conveyed them to 
Basrah. The material damage in this case, including the loss of the 
Fath-as-Salamat,'’^ was estimated at Rs. 25,000. According to 
information received, three of the pirates belonged to Qasbeh and ten 
of them to a place at the mouth of the Hindiyiln River, and the stolen 
property had been secreted at the latter of these. IT.M.S. 

Lapwing*’'^ accordingly j)roceeded to the mouth of the Hindiyan and 
searched the houses of a settlement there, but without success, heavy 
weather which caused delay in landing having gdven the inhabitants 
ample time to remove the evidences of their guilt after the Lapwing 
was sighted. A reward of Rs. 1,000 was offered by tlio British autho- 
rities for information leading to the conviction of any of the offenders, 
but no evidence was forthcoming ; and eventually His British Majes- 
ty's Consul at Basrah reported that nothing more could be done in 
this or in the Sogarparsa case. The Persian Government complained 
of the proceedings of the Lapwing at the mouth of the Hindiyan 
and were informed in reply that the sovereign rights of Persia would be 
scrupulously respected, but that the action of His Britannic Majesty^s 
ships in the repression of piracy could not be subjected to restrictions. 
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In August 1904, H. M. S. Merlin was sent to patrol the Shatt- 
el-^Arabj and about the same time an effort was made by the British 
Government to induce the Turkish and Persian authorities to co-operate 
ill a serious manner for the purpose of tracing and arresting local pirates. 
The Shaikh of Muhammarehj whose posts and patrols were on the whole 
more effectively maintained than those of theWali of Basrah^ was willing 
to act with the Turks, and suggested that he should be authorised to 
arrest bad characters on either bank of the river. The Porte also showed 
a disposition to enter into some arrangement. But the Persian Govern- 
ment declined to commit themselves to anything in the nature of an 
extradition treaty with Turkey, and the British proposals fell to the 
ground. 
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The natural sequel of deficient co-operation was the renewal of 
trouble immediately on the departure of H. M. S. “ Sphinx from the 
river at the beginning of January 1905. On the 11th of that month an 
ordinary piracy was committed on a Kuwait boat in the Shatt-el- 
^Arab ; and at the beginning of March a more serious attack took place 
on a Bahrain boat not far from Basrah, accompanied by the murder of 
the captain, who was a subject of the Shaikh of Kuwait. There were 
also one or two minor cases. A lull followed^ which appeared to be 
l}artly due to the settlement by the Shaikh of Muhammareh of some 
1,500 “’Idan tribesmen on wastelands in the neighbourhood of Qasbeh. 

After 1898, the year in which the British Government first took a 
share in policing the Shatt-el-'’Arah during the date season, the river and 
its approaches were fairly safe during the busy months ; but piracies 
continued to occur at uncertain intervals, some of them attended by 
loss of life, without a single one of the perpetrators being brought to 
justice or any compensation obtained for material losses, Indian vessels 
under the British flag were particularly exposed to violence by small 
gangs, as their crews, besides being timorous, were generally unarmed. 
Nevertheless there was an increase in the number of Indian craft calling 
at Basrah, which was attributable, in part, to the increased security of 
the river during the date season. 


Eolations of Turkish Iraq with European foreign powers 
other than Britain, 1876-1905. 


The only European power besides Britain represented at Baghdad 
at the beginning of the period was the French Republic. Very import^ 
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ant ' arch seological excavations were carried on at Tallo from 1877 to 
1900 by Mr. E. de Sarzec, who was during part of that time French 
Vice-Consul at Basrah, and during part of it French Consul at 
Baghdad. Russia at first showed no signs of interest in the province; 
but the Armenian community, though outwardly loyal to the Turkish 
Government, were supposed to have Russian proclivities ; and it was 
believed that the Russian Government kept themselves informed of 
affairs in Turkish ^Iraq through Armenian agents. 

Later in the reign of '’Abdul Hamid the attention of various 
European powers was turned to Turkish ’Iraq, and a Russian Consulate- 
General and several Foreign Consulates were established, as shown in 
the Appendix on Diplomatic and Consular Representation. 

In 1885 an American Archaeological A ission visited Turkish ’Iraq; 
and thereafter^ from 1888 to 1900, excavations were carried on at Nifar 
by American archaeologists working under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The power next to Britain having most connection with the province 
was, before the inception of the Baghdad Railway scheme, Russia ; 
and Russian instigation was suspected in the case of an attempt by the 
Turkish authorities in 1 883 to prevent the navigation of the Tigris 
by British vessels. 

Afterwards Germany, in consequence of the Baghdad Railway 
arrangements occupied the second place ; but during the period with which 
we are concerned neither German nor Russian interests materialised 
locally to an appreioable extent. Archaeological excavations on a large 
scale were; however, carried on at Babylon from January 1898 by a 
German Mission under the directien of Dr. Koldewey. 

It may be mentioned that the stay of the Russian war vessel 
Gilyak ” at Basrah from ^he 5th to the 13th March 1900 was made the 
occasion of a somewhat ostentatious display by the Russian Consul from 
Baghdad; and that the regulation period of quarantine was reduced in 
her favour by the Turkish authorities from 10 to 5 days. The Board of 
Health at Constantinople; however, on the representations of the British 
delegate, soon afterwards agreed to extend the relaxation to all foreign 
warships calling at Basrah ; and the permanent benefit of the concession 
thus reverted chiefly tc the British navy. 


(Questions of navigation in Turkish IrSq, 18764905. 

It will be convenient to treat all navigation questions of the period 
in Turkish 4raq together, though the interests involved were partly 
Turkish and partly foreign. 
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In 1876 the Dejleh/^ belonging to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company (Messrs. Lynch)^ was sunk in the Tigris by 
striking the wreck of a native vessel which she had herself sent to the 
bottom two years earlier. All efforts to refloat her failed, though divers 
and apparatus were sent out from England for the purpose; and after 
some delay her owners replaced her by the “ Blosse Lynch/*’ a two- 
funnelled steel vessel, 225 feet in length and 29 feet in beam, with a 
tonnage of 383. The new steamer, built by Messrs. Rennie & Company 
of London, cost £22,000 before she was put together at Messrs. Lynch'^s 
Magil workshops near Basrah, and several thousand pounds more were 
spent on her erection there. She was of more ambitious design than any 
of her predecessors, but her greater size was not without attendant 
disadvantages. 

In 1878 the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company had 
two steamers running on the Tigris and the net profit of their operations 
was said to be about 25 per cent, per annum. 

The Turkish Government steamers on the Tigris in 1878 numbered 
seven; and in 1879 they were under the management of the Turkish 
Naval Commodore at Basrah ; but their administration frequently 
changed hands, and in all circumstances it was haphazard and inefficient. 
It was the custom of the Turkish administration to send one vessel up 
the Euphrates each year upon the spring floods ; but the date of her 
starting from Basrah was always uncertain, and the voyage, which 
generally e intended to Birijik was unremunerative. The officers of most 
of the Turkish vessels were at this time British, and the annual net 
earnings of the Turkish flotilla were believed to be at the rate of 8 per 
cent., notwithstanding the unbusiness-like manner in which its affairs 
were conducted. 

The snow-fall in the mountains of Armenia in the winter of 1778-79 
was very deficient, with the result that the level of the Tigris in the 
following summer was unprecedentedly low* To prevent injury to rice 
cultivation on the lower reaches of the river the Wali of Baghdad 
formed the extraordinary resolution of throwing a temporary dam across 
the main channel at ^Azair (EziVsTomb), by which navigation between 
Baghdad and Basrah would have been made impossible without tranship- 
ment. The scheme drew vehement protests from the merchants of 
all nationalities at Baghdad, who represented that the loss to the 
Turkish Government in customs revenue would be greater then the gain 
in (or rather saving of) agricultural receipts, and that the navigation 
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of the Tigris might be permanently affected. These arguments did not 
prevail with the Wilayatj but^ when the project was on the eve of 
execution; it was suddenly prohibited by orders from Constantinople. 

On the morning of the 8th July 1880 the Euphrates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Go.''s steamer "^Khalifah/^ while passing up the Tigris 
with the British mails; a light geneial cargO; and about 80 passengers; 
was attacked by Arab marauders a few miles from '^Azair. The Arabs 
suddenly appeared in some long grass on the bank and opened a brisk 
fire on the steamer; which they maintained for about 40 minutes; follow- 
ing by land and attempting to board hci; but without success. The 
commander; Captain Clements; and the chief engineer; Mr. ColC; clung 
manfully to their postS; and the Arabs at last abandoned the pursuit. 
On board a native quartermaster and one passenger were killed and 
Captain Clements was wounded; being shot through the lungs. The 
perpetrators of the outrage were Al Bu Muhammad tribesmen; subject 
to the authority of Shaikh Saihud. No motive could be assigned for 
this wholly unprecedented attack; except the usual Arab fondness for 
plunder; coupled in this instance perhaps with a desire on the part of 
the Al Bu Muhammad to draw attention to their grievances against the 
Turkish Government, which at the time had proscribed them as rebels. 
The ‘^Blosse Lynch^^ which passed down the river shortly afterwards 
was not molested. The ‘^Khalifah*’^ on her next journey from Baghdad 
to Basrah was provided with a Turkish guard of 30 soldiers, and a 
Turkish gxinhoat was ordered to Basrah. 

Representations were immediately made at Constantinople, and the 
Porte promised that an expedition would be sent against the offending 
tribe, and that the river would be patrolled by an armed Turkish 
steamer. In August 1880 it was reported that Shaikh Saihud, who had 
retired to an island named Abu Shadar in the marshes between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates above their junction at Qurnah, had succeeded 
in repulsing an attack made on him at the instance of the Turkisli 
authorities by his elder brother, Shaikh Wadi, and another relation. 
His followers suffered little loss, but of the attacking force seven were 
killed and twenty were wounded. The ends of the only creek giving 
access to the Shaikh^s retreat were guarded by the Turkish steamers 
Basrah on the Tigris and Rusafah on the Euphrates. Later 
Salih Bey, the Mutasarrif of Amarah, proceeded against Shaikh Saihud 
with regular troops; but the Shaikh fled without encountering them; and 
it soon became evident that the prospects of his being captured were small. 
His stronghold at Abu Shadar, however, such as it was, was destroyed. 
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The Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. gave notice that 
i3hey would claim compensation for the outrage; and Colonel Miles, the 
British Resident at Baghdad^ continued to press^ both locally and through 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, for effectual punitive 
measures ; but the Wali of Baghdad seemed timid and disinclined to 
authorise coercive proceedings ; and he even proposed to withdraw the 
Turkish military guards which had been furnished to the British steamers. 
Eventually one Haji Mutair, said to have been concerned in. the attack 
on the Khalifah/^ was captured, and in February 1881 he was 
condemned to death by the Turkish Courts ; but the sentence long 
remained unexecuted, pending an appeal by him to Constantinople, the 
final result of which is not known. The case continued to be pressed by 
Her Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople and by the British 
Resident at Baghdad^ but without further success. The local Turkish 
authorities seemed more anxious to conciliate Shaikh Saihud than to punish 
him; they represented him as having emigrated to Persia, though in 
reality he was still hiding in the Tigris marshes ; and it was reported that 
they had offered him the lease of certain state lands on condition of his 
appearing in person, hut he did not take advantage of the proposal, which 
perhaps covered a design to seize him by treachery. The Porte insisted 
that subseq^uent reports by the British Resident at Baghdad, who des- 
cribed the situation as insecure and asked that British war vessels might 
be sent to Basrah, wei’e incorrect ; and they asserted on the authority of 
the Wall of Baghdad that ""the safety of the river left nothing to be 
desired.'^ A few years latter, as we have seen. Shaikh Saihud gave more 
trouble to the Turkish authorities. 

Meanwhile a controversy had arisen in regard to the right of British 
river steamers to tow barges on the Tigris. About the beginning of 18S0 
the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co., after giving six months^ 
notice of their intention to do so, began to employ barges ; but in March 
of that year, after one barge had been in use for three months and another 
had made several trips, the Wali of Baghdad objected to the practice and 
intimated that barges might not be towed until special permission 
had been received from Constantinople. 

The Wali's argument, which the Turkish Government at once 
adopted, was that that Messrs. Lynch's concession (or rather what the 
Porte regarded as such) admitted of the British Company's running two 
steamers only, and that, as barges were not mentioned in the Farmau 
considered (by the Porte) to be Messrs. Lynch's, none could be employed 
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without express sanction fi-om the Turkish authorities. On the part 
of the Company it was contended that no exception had been taken in 
the past to the towing* of native boats by British steamers^ when 
required, and that there was no difference in principle between the 
towing of native boats and the towing of barges ; tha,t the right to run 
steamers implied the right to use steamers in any way that steamers 
could be employed, which included the towing of barges; and, finally, 
that barges were towed by the steamers of the Turkish flotilla. The 
upshot of the discussion seems to have been that in 18S1 the use 
of barges by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. was 
permitted, but only for so long as a scarcity then existing in Meso- 
potamia should continue. 

During the negotiations the historical and legal basis of the British 
navigation rights in Mesopotamia was thoroughly examined by Mr. 
Plowden, the British Resident at Baghdad, who placed his conclusions 
on record in a lucid and able despatch. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Plowden that, in addition to local 'permissions and grants of various sorts, 
there existed in Article of the Capitulations of J6G1 between Britain 
and Turkey, confirmed by the Commercial Treaty of 1861, a general 
warrant for free British navigation in all Turkish waters. 

In April 1883, in consequence of disorders which then prevailed 
on the Tigris near ^Amarah, Turkish militaTy guards were again 
supplied to the British river steamers, on which they travelled as deck 
passengers. 

In May 1883 the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. wished 
to add a new vessel, the “ Mejidieh,'’'' to their fleet ; but the Wali of Bagh- 
dad asserted, in correspondence with the British Resident, that the Com- 
pany were entitled to possess two vessels only, and that, when they found 
it necessary to replace one of their ships, it must be by a ship of the same 
size. The Mejidieh,'’^ it may be observed, was supposed to be a larger 
steamer than any yet employed by the Company ; but, though her 
beam exceeded that of the Blosse Lynch by 6 feet in order to give 
a shallower draught, her length was less by 10 feet and her tonnage by 
10 tons. The objection as to size being thus disposed of, fundamentallv 
unjustified and unreasonable as it appeared, the Wali under orders from 
Constantinople resorted to the argument that, under the terms of their 
(supposed) concession, the Company had not the right to navigate the 
Tigris at all, hut only the Euphrates ; and on the Uth June 1883 he 
ofiicially requested Colonel Tweedie, the l^ritish Resident, to prevent 
Messrs. Lynches steamers from entering the Tigris. The Resident 
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aecoi’dingly made a telegraphic reference on the subject to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, 

On the 28th June a British* steamer was prevented from loading 
cargo at Baghdad, and the Resident was informed by the Wali on the 
same day that he had received orders by telegram from Constantinople 
to prohibit the entry of British steamers into the Tigris. Colonel Tweedie 
asked that execution of the orders might he deferred as the matter was 
then under discussion at Constantinople, but the Wali replied : I have 
'^the honour to repeat the intimation already made to you that, as Messrs. 
Lynch and Company's privilege applies to the Euphrates only, the 
Ottoman Government have finally prohibited their keeping steamers on 
the Tigris.^'' As the Mejidieh,''^ however, then at Baghdad, had 
arrived before receipt of the Turkish Government‘'s^ instructions, she was 
allowed to discharge her cargo. The Wali added: Final orders have 
been given to the Captain of our steamer at Qurnah and others that 
henceforward it is requisite that no cargo should be given to Lynches 
'^eteamers ; also that should they desire to run on the Tigris and come up 
again to Baghdad, it will be necessary to obstruct them and give them 
no way to enter the Tigris. *’•' 

The British Resident remonstrated, referring to the serious conse- 
quences to which the steps threatened might give rise, and protesting 
against the interference with the British mail service involved j but the 
Wali answered that he was merely acting under instructions, and that the 
British mails could be sent by Turkish steamer. 

On the 5th July, in accordance with the Turkish pretensions, gen- 
darmes were sent on board the Mejidieh/*' which was preparing for 
her downward voyage ; cargo and j)assengers were prevented from ap- 
proaching the vessel ; and various means of insulting and annoying the 
officers and crew were employed. Native merchandise intended for 
shipment by the Mejidieh was convej^ed instead, at the dictate of 
the Turkish customs oflficials, to the Turkish steamer Furat.'’^ On the 
6th July the Mejidieh left Baghdad for Basrah with the British mails, 
but otherwise quite empty and so light as to be dangerous for navigation. 
The Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, who had at all 
times carried Turkish official despatches and specie gratis, and who were 
under contract for delivery of goods and had chartered tonnage at 
Basrah for their onward transit, were naturally much aggrieved by 


=*^This steamer is called in the correspondence the “ Mosoul,” but the Mejidieh 
may be meant. There was a 'rurkish steanaer Musal.” 
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this unceremonious treatment^ and hinted at claims for damages, which 
they hoped would ])e supported by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
British Resident accordingly sent a further short official protest to the 
Wali, but it passed unheeded. Perceiving signs of excitement in the 
town, which he feared might lead to disturbances endangering the life 
and property of all Europeans at Baghdad, Colonel Tweedie conferred 
with his French and Russian Colleagues on the subject of his difficul- 
ties with the Wilayat ; and the former promised to aid him by address- 
ing the Wali officially, but the latter gave it as his opinion that there 
was no danger and declined to take any action. 

In the 14th July a British mail steamer, apparently the ^Tvhalifah,^^ 
arrived at Baghdad from Basrah. A Turkish ^ guard was immediately 
placed on board her, and neither crew nor passengers were allowed to 
land. The landing of the British parcels mail was also prevented. 
The same evening Colonel Tweedie sent a Dragoman to remonstrate 
with the Wall in a friendly and unofficial manner on his j)roccedings ; 
but on all points the Wali was firm and determined, though courteous, 
and what he said about the ]>areels mail merely was that he would 
compel them {sic) to go down to Basrah and be brought up here again 
on board a Turkish steamer.*^’ On the 15th July the Khalifah 
left Baghdad for Basrah, the Turkish authorities being apparently 
afraid to prevent her departure by force, as they had threatened to do ; 
she seems to have earned a letter mail, but no cargo or passengers. 

The effects of the proceedings of the Turkish authorities was de- 
scribed by the British Resident as a blow now daily being inflicted on 
our visible (and invisible) power in the presence of all Her Majesty ^s 
native Indian subjects here, and others. He further’ observed, 
generally : 

In the eyes of these practical and untutored people, it simply Ieohs as if war had 
broken out between England and the Porte, and the hostilities had for three weeks 
been all confined to one side. Of course this is a wrong view, but nowhere do appear- 
ances go for more than here. 

^ -se- -K- >)€■ -X- -x- 

Already, as I am credibly informed, the Ottoman Navigational Bureau has, on 
the strength of our trade having been stopped and all traffic diverted for a short time 
into its hands, greatly raised its rates for freight, much to the disgust of some of the 
very capitalists and traders who have been conspiring to bring about the present coup. 
The truth is, if the navigation of the Tigris between Basrah and Baghdad were, by any 
possibility, to fall within the power of Turkish maladministration and I'apacity, it 
would gradually collapse- No capitalists having large ventures would hold themselves 
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very long at the mercy o.f s o uncertain a Government as this. And the trade of the 
country would subside to its pristine channels, namely small native crafts run by people 
too poor and obscure to think of anything better than getting on as best they could, 
now submitting to extortion, now evading it through bribery or cunning, and leading, 
generally, the precarious lives to which Asiatics are as a rule habituated. 

Meanwhile active measures had been taken by the British Govern- 
ment^ at Constantino]Dle and in London, for the removal of the embargo 
on British navigation. On the 4th August the Turkish Ambassador in 
London, Musurus Pasha, informed Her Majesty^’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that the Porte had decided on revoking for the present 
^^the measures taken by the authorities at Baghdad with regard to the 
navigation of the Tigris by Messrs. Lynch and Co.^s vessels/^ but he 
explained that this decision was subject to three conditions ; — 

1. That it was not to be considered as in any way prejudicing or 

derogating from the rights claimed by the Porte in regard 
to the navigation of the Tigris. 

2. That the question of those rights and of the extent and nature 

of the privileges conceded to the Company should be examin- 
ed and discussed between the two Governments. 

3. That there should be no question of claims for compensation on 

account of what had taken place. 

To the last of these conditions Lord Granville informed the Turkish 
Ambassador that he was unable to assent. 

On the 4th August opposition to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Co.'s operations in Turkish 'Iraq was suspended ; and on the 
20th August it was finally withdrawn. From observations made by the 
Turkish Ambassador in London to Sir J. Pauncefote on the 15th 
August, it appeared that the documents relating to British navigation 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, and especially those constituting the 
arrangement of 1846, were differently construed by British and Turkish 
authorities ; but it does not seem that the discussion of their proper effect 
was carried to a conclusion, or that any common agreement as to their 
meaning was reached. 

The interference of the Turkish Government with British navigation 
in 1883 appeared to be partly due to the intrigues of local^“ aspirants to 
a monopoly of navigation on the Tigris^ as mentioned by Colooel 
Tweedie j but the discovery by the Porte, apparently in 1881, that the 
Farman of 1834 referred to the Euphrates and not to the Tigris, may 

* A Jewish firm at Baghdad were stated to have applied for and obtained a conces- 
sion for navigation. 
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have bad something to do with it; and it was also remai'ked that it 
synchronised with the first appearance ol a Russian Consul at Baghdad^ 
where there were few if any European Russian subjects and where 
Russian trade did not exist. 

In 1892 the formation of an Ottoman Company for the Navigation 
of the Tigris and Euphrates was authorised by Imjierial Edict. This 
scheme, which had been incubating since 18S3, and which had appeared 
to be on the point of ■^'realisation in 1888, appeared to be connected with 
another for irrigating lands on both sides of the Tigris which had been 
purchased by the Dairat-as-Saiuyah or Administration of the Sultanas 
Civil List. It was understood that the new Company, of which the 
capital was expected to be about £100,000, would enjoy the full support 
of the Turkish Government and would employ four steamers. Two 
steamers wex'e in fact ordered in London by the Turkish Ministry of 
Marine, a circumstance which suflSciently attested official patronage; 
but one of them was lost with all hands on the voyage out, and the other 
was diverted to Constantinople. 

About 1898 more than usual difficulty began to be experienced, in 
the low season in navigating the TigTis between Qurnah and ^Amarab, 
and also between Kut-aVAmarah and Baghdad. On the lower of the 
two sections mentioned, that generally known as the Marshes/' the 
deterioration was caused by the irrigation canals of the Arabs, which - 
having their head-openings directed upstream and being, as regards 
their management, under no scientific supervision — showed a constant 
tendency to enlarge and to draw off more and more water from the river, 
so diminishing its depth and flooding the country on both sides. 

The Turkish authorities made some efforts to combat the evil ; but 
the funds allotted by the Turkish Government were insufficient, and the 
Arab owners of the canals resented official intorfei'ence with their pro- 
perty. In the winter of [898-99 some Turkish officials employed on the 
work were attacked and stripped by tribesmen, and had to fly for their 
lives with gunny-bags as their only clothing. 

In 1899 the Euphrates and Tigris. Steam Navigation Co., who saw 
their interests seriously threatened, proposed that the Poite should be moved 
to give immediate attention to the state of the river, especially between 
Qurnah and 'Amarah, to take measures for closing the more injurious of 
the canals, and to insist that the heads of all irrigation cuts should be alter- 
ed so as to face downstream. They also suggested that an engineer from 

* The promoters in 1888 demanded the suppression of the British steamers, but this 
Could not be obtained. 
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the Indian establishment, whose salary shonld be paid by the Indian and 
Home Governments jointly in equal shares, should be attached to the 
British Residency at Baghdad to advise as to the works required and to 
superintend their execution. This scheme was referred to the Govern-- 
ment of India and to the Resident at Baghdad for opinion, but was 
disapproved on its being pointed out by the latter authority that an 
expenditure was involved which the Turkish Government would pro^ 
bably be unable to meet, that the irrigation of the Sultanas private 
domains would be affected, and that there would certainly be opposi- 
tion on the part of the Arab tribes. 


The question of the employment of barges as adjuncts to the Euphrates 
and Tigris S. N. Co.'’s steamers meanwhile remained undecided. Barges 
were employed by them, but on sufferance only ; and in 189^, on the 
formation of the new Ottoman Navigation Company already mentioned, 
the local representative of Messrs. Lynch, who were never backward 
in pressing for increased facilities, suggested that the removal of all 
restrictions on the use by them of barges might be sought ; but the 
time was considerdby Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nopole to be inopportune for making such a request. 

In 1899, on the ground of the impaired navigability of the river, the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. again moved for distinct 
permission to use barges in the low season or, preferably, to be allowed to 
employ a third steamer. In June of that year Sir N. O^Conor, Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, was successful in 
obtaining, on the plea of a deterioration in the navigability of the Tigris 
which the Turkish Government were unable to remedy, the issue of a 
Vizirial letter to the Wali of Baghdad allowing the towing of barges by 
the British steamers. In August the permission granted was again with- 
drawn under orders from H. M. the Sultan ; but, as no directions were 
given to prevent the use of barges by the British Company, the latter were 
authorised by Her Majes^y^s Government to continue the practice 
when there was an accumulation of cargo, unless prohibited officially 
and in writing. 

The question thus > remained, though His Britannic Majesty^s 
Ambassador at Constantinople claimed that the permission given could 
not be revoked, virtually in statu quo ante. 

At the end of 1902 there was a considerable accumulation of cargo at 
Basrah due to the inability of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., with restricted means of transport, to forward tbe goods con- 
signed to them for conveyance to Baghdad as quickly as they were received. 

100 A 
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On the 1st December 1902 the quantity of unforwardecl goods lying in 
their warehouses at Basrah was 2,520 tons. The difficulty was aggravated 
by insecurity on the river, which had led the Turkish Government to 
forbid, temporarily, the carriage of valuable goods in native sailing 
craft. In these circumstances Colonel Newmarch, the British Resident 
at Baghdad, suggested that application should be made to the Porte 
on behalf of the Company for authority to make use of a third steamer ; 
but it does not appear from the records of the Government of India 
whether action in this sense was takeii at Constantinople. By Septem- 
ber 1903 the accumulation had been worked off and the arguments 
founded on it had lost their validity. 

For many years the Turkish (jommercial steamers on the rivers of 
Mesopotamia had been worked by the Omaii-Ottoinan Administration, 
which was a branch of the ^J’urkish Ministry of Marine ; but early in 
1904 the existing vessels, engineering plant, offices, and other property of 
the Administration were transferred to the Dairat-us-Saniyah, or Ad- 
ministration of the Sultanas Civil List, in consideration of a payment of 
£T. 9,500. The new department of the Civil List Administration thus 
formed was styled the Hamidiyah Navigation Office ; and it benefited, 
necessarily, by the personal interest which the Sultan had in its success- 
ful working. The steamers taken over by the office at its formation 
were four, — the Baghdadi,"'" Furat,"" Rusafah,"" and '"Musal,""— 
with two barges ; and two new steamers, the Hamidiyah "" and Bur- 
hanlyah,"' built in Scotland, were added in the fii-st year, together with 
four new barges. The two new steamers, though not up to contract 
specifications, were first class modern boats, fitted with electric light and 
search lights, and in all respects superior to anything possessed by the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. Official influence was exer- 
ted, not without success, to divert custom from the British Company 
to the Sultan"s line; and it was anticipated that competition would result 
in a lowering of freights by which trade generally, including the trade 
of British merchants, would benefit. 

In September 1905 the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Co. 
applied, through the British Resident at Baghdad, for the assistance of 
His Majesty"s Government in obtaining permission to run a third 
steamer on the Tigris ; but the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
considered that the request could not, at the time, be preferred with anj 
hope of success. 


* A full account of the Dairat-as-Saniyab in Turkish TrSq will be found in Vol. II 
of this Gazetteer, article “ Turkish 'Iraq pages 861 — 68. 
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In October 1905 there was a project on foot for a lease of the 
management of tie Turkish Hamidiyah Navigation office for 30 years 
to Mr. C. Theodoridi of Constantinople^ steamship agent^ and Sir George 
Mackenzie^ capitalist, of the British firm of Messrs. Gray, Mackenzie 
& Co. of Basrah, in return for a loan of £T. 100,000. The annual net 
earnings — after provision had been made for insurance, for interest at 5 
per cent, per annum on the loan, for payment of 3 per cent, per annum 
to a sinking fund, and for all out-of-pocket expenses — were to be 
divided between the Civil List Administration and the lessees in the pro- 
portion of nine-tenths and one-tenth. This scheme, including as it did 
a monopoly of navigation rights on the Tigris, Shatt-el-'^Arab and 
Euphrates except as against Messrs. Lynch, would have brought all river 
transport in Turkish ‘’Iraq under British control and would have intro- 
duced, at the same time, the salutary element of effective competition 
which had till then been wanting. The negotiations, how’ever, seem to 
have ended in failure. 


Questions of irrigation and river contiol in Turkish Iraq, 

1876—1905. 


Irrigation and the controlling of the Euphrates and Tigris so as to 
prevent floods are questions of vital, if not supreme, importance in 
Turkish Traq; but it was only in the reign of ^Abdul Hamid that they 
first began to receive the attention they deserved. 

The principal problems connected with the Euphrates related, firstly, 
to a movement of the river westwards, out of its proper channel running 
through Hillah, into another, known as the Shatt-el-Hindiyah, passing 
by Tawairij and Kufah ; and secondly, to a tendency on the part of the 
river to break through its left bank above Musaiyib and deluge the 
country between there and Baghdad. 

In 1878 rather more than half the water of the Euphrates still, 
as in 1849, followed the Hillah channel; but by 1886 the main 
stream had^ set down the Hindiyah, with the result that agricuL 
ture on the former channel was threatened with extinction, while 

^ Sir VV. 'Willcocks attributes this cbai^ge in part to the closing of the Saqlawiyak 
canal by Mid-bat Pasha; see next paragraph in the text and page 12 of Sir W. 
Willcocks Irrigation q/ Mesopotamia^ 
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the country on the new course of the riv^er had become exposed to 
destructive floods. The services of M. Schoenderfer^ a French engi- 
neer^ having been obtained by the Turkish Government^ a small 
barrage was thrown across the Hindiyah near its head in 1890 or 1891, 
and the deviation of the river from its old course was partially and 
temporarily checked. In July 1903, however, the central portion of this 
barrage * gave way ; and by the following year practically the whole 
water of the Euphrates was flowing down the Hindiyah. 

In former times the Saqlawiyah canal, leaving the left bank of the 
Euphrates a short way above Pallujah and entering the Tigris a few 
miles below Baghdad, provided an escape for the surplus waters of the 
former river, and in 1838 its depth was sufficient to allow of the passage 
of a British steamer. A t a later period this canal was closed at its head 
by Mid-hat Pasha, Wali of Baghdad, to prevent the floods which in the 
season of high river it brought down into the neighbourhood of Baghdad, 
and this object was in a considerable degree attained ; but breaches there- 
after occurred at various places on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
inundations from which from time to time reached the walls of the 
provincial capital. In 1877 £12,008 was said to have been spent in 
strengthening the Euphrates embankments at different points; never- 
theless, in the spring of 1878, the country to the north-west of Baghdad 
was flooded by water escaping from that river, most of which eventually 
found its way into the Tigris. 

Certain difficulties connected with the control of the Tigris have 
already been mentioned in connection with navigation. It may now he 
added that in 1 886 much alarm was caused to the Euplirates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Company by a project for the construction of a new canal 
from the right bank of the Tigris at Dujailah, a few miles below Kut-al- 
^Amarah, of which the purpose was to water lands recently acquired for 
the Sultan by the Administration of the Civil List. Messrs. Lynch seem 
to have apprehended a diversion of the river on a large scale, similar to 
that of the Euphrates into the Shatt-at-Hindiyah, to which they made 
reference ; and, in consequence of their representations, His Britannic 
Majesty Ambassador at Constantinople was instructed to communicate 
with the Porte. Whether the projected canal was subsequently made, with or 
without modification, by the Dairat-as-Saniyah does not appear from the 
Government of Indians archives. The importance of the question had 
probably been exaggerated. 

* Possibly the pafcs«ge bad iievei been closed in the centre ; see Sir W. "Willcoclis* 
Irrigation of Mesojpotamiai page 12, 
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At length the question of Mesopotamian irrigation and river-control 
was taken in hand; at first in a private manner, by the eminent English 
engineer Sir W. Willcocks, by whom the Assouan barrage on the Nile was 
designed; and who had been Director-General of Reservoirs in Egypt. On 
the 25th March 1903 he delivered, at a meeting of the Khed-ivial Geogra- 
phical Society, at Cairo, a ^lecture on the ^^Re-creation of Chaldea*^^ in 
which he stated the conclusions at which he had arrived in regard to the 
irrigation of Turkish ^Iraq. His information in regard to the country 
was at that time chiefly drawn from the writings of Commander Felix 
Jones, I. N. In the winter of 1904j-05 Sir W. Willcocks visited Baghdad 
and spent several weeks in investigating the physical and agx'icultural con- 
ditions of the province. Returning to Egypt he drew up a report in which 
he discussed the question of bringing the whole country from Hit and 
Samarrah to the Persian Gulf under perennial irrigation, and advanced 
for immediate consideration two preliminary projects, depending 
one upon the Tigris and the other upon the Euphrates. These initial 
schemes contemplated the fertilisation of a million acres of land at a cost 
of seven and a half million pounds sterling ; and Sir W. W illcocks 
anticipated a handsome return on the outlay. The Euphrates project 
was brought to the notice of the Sultan by the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople in June 1905, and was received not unfavourably, but 
with the remark that the magnitude of the undertaking would necessitate 
the formation of a Company, and that until the terms required by the 
Company were known no opinion could be pronounced as to the permissi-* 
bility of the scheme. His Majesty, however, desired to be supplied with 
a summary in Turkish of Sir W* Willcocks^ proposals. 
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Question of land communications in Turkish Iraq, 1876—1904. 


In 1878, notwithstanding the measures taken by Mid-hat Pasha Baghdad 
a few years previously to assure the safety of the direct route by the 

* The present writer may be pardoned for mentioning a series of coincides cos 
personal to himself. He was present at Sir W. Willcocks’ origmal lecture at Cairo in 
1903; he enjoyed with Sir W. Willcocks the hospitality of the British Residency, 
then under Colonel Newmarch, at Baghdad in 1905 ; and at a later period, in 1909—11, 
when Sir W. Willcocks had been appointed Adviser to the Turkish Ministry of Public 
Works in Turkish ’Iraq, he was brought as Resident at Baghdad into official relations 
with him. 
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Euphrates valley between Baghdad and Aleppo, it was still insecure. 
In July 1878 a caravan travelling by that line was plundered near 
Mi^aidin to the extent, it was said, of £3,000, A circuitous route by 
Musal and Diyarbakr was still, in 1878, that most frequented by 
travellers between Baghdad and Aleppo ; and on it post horses for hire 
were maintained by the Turkish Government. From Baghdad to 
Musal the way lay by Kifri (Salahiyah), Kirkuk and Arbil, and there 
were 18 changing stations. The charge for horses was 3^ piastres 
(about 7d.) per hour/^ and the number of post hours between 
Baghdad and Musal was 100. By degrees, however, the greater 
direct aess and convenience of the Euphrates valley route prevailed ; its 
safety was gradually established ; and, by the end of the period now 
under consideration, it had completely superseded its rival, and travelling 
carriages had begun to ply upon it. 

The tramway inaugurated under Mid-hat Pasha between Baghdad 
and Kadhimain continued to flourish, throughout the period, as a com- 
mercial enterprise j and in 1878 it was stated that, though the fare for 
the journey was only 24 d., the line jpaid cent, per cent, annually upon an 
original cost of £18,000. Shares in the concern, the purchase of which 
had been forced by Mid-hat Pasha upon his unwilling official subor- 
dinates, could no longer be purchased at Baghdad, for there were no 
Sellers. The light in which the tramway was locally regarded in 1880 
was thus described by traveller ; 

La repulsion instinctive des Turcs pour toiites les manifestations du gdnio 
occidental n’empeche pas les Bagdadiens de tirer beaucoup de vanitd de leur tramway 
que ne se sont jamais enorgueillis los FranQais du percement de Tisthme de Suez, 
oulesA^cricains de rexecution duclxomin de for de Hew-York a San- Francisco. 

In 1881 the Turkish Government instituted postal communication 
by camel between Baghdad and Damascus, running side by side with 
the old British Dromedary Post ; it provided a more rapid line of 
correspondence between Baghdad and Constantinople than that by 
Musal and Diyarbakr ; and it probably soon superseded the latter for 
the conveyance of letters. Further information in regard to this post, 
which continued in existence up to the end of the period, will be found 
in the Appendix on Mail Communications. 

The scheme for a Euphrates Valley Railway between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, abandoned by British promoters in 1872 
after sixteen years of endeavour during which they failed to enlist the 


*Mme. Dieulafoy in Za Ferse, la Chaldee et la S tisiane^ page 686. 
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financial support of the British Government^ was succeeded by another 
British project for a Tigris Valley Railway. With this later scheme 
the name of the Duke of Sutherland was associated ; and Mr. Andrew^ 
hopeless of the success of his own earlier project^ appears to have lent 
it his support. The alignment which it was intended to follow was one 
by Diyarbakr, Musal, and Baghdad to Kuwait^ and a guarantee by the 
British Government of a return on £20,000,000 capital to be expended 
was sought ; but it could not be obtained, and the new project went the 
way of its predecessor. One of those who interested themselves in it, 
as also in other competing schemes, now not less than nine in number, 
was Commander V. L. Cameron, R. N., who in the winter of 1878-1879 
travelled and made surveys in the country to be traversed by the line. 

In 1898 it was reported that a concession for a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf was being sought at Constantinople 
in the name of Count Kapnist, a Russian subject, and there was reason 
to think that Russia aimed at establishing a coaling station at Kuwait. 
This scheme, however, if it really existed, did not take shape ; and its sole 
result was the conclusion of an important Agreement, as described 
in the chapter on the history of Kuwait, between the Shaikh of Kuwait 
and the British Government, But about the same time, on the occasion 
of a visit paid by the German Emperor to Turkey, rumours became 
current, which were not taken very seriously at the time, of a German 
project for connecting Baghdad with Constantinople by railway. The 
scheme was a natural corollary of the rapid development of German 
railway enterprise in Asia Minor since the foundation of the Chemin de 
Per Ottoman d^ Anatolic by the Deutsche Bank and W iirtembergische 
Vereins bank in 1889. 

We cannot here enter on a detailed account of the stex)s by which 
German financiers eventually secured a concession for extending the 
Anatolian railway system from Konia to the Persian Gulf,, or of the 
circumstances in w^hich British financiers, though offered an opportunity, 
which in the opinion of the leading British statesmen ought to have been 
accepted, abstained from participating in the enterprise. Suffice it to say 
that preferential rights in respect of the project previously conveyed to the 
Anatolian Railway Company were confirmed by the Turkish Government 
at the end of 1898 ; that in 1899 an Agreement, in general terms, bet- 
ween the Porte and the Company was signed ; that, after an examination 
of the iDroposed ;^race and commercial prospects of the line by a German 
Technical Commission in 1899-1900, a draft Convention was submitted 
by the Company; that on the 21st January 1902 a Convention came 
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into existence ; and that finally^ on the 5th Mareh 1903^ a revised and 
definite Convention was concluded^ authorising the enterprise and pre- 
scribing in great detail the manner of its execution r In the Convention of 
1903 it was laid down that the concessionnaire; viz., the Anatolian 
Railway Company formera une socidtd anonyme ottomane sous le nom de 
Societ<^ Imperiale ottomane du Chemin de Fer de Bagdad, qui remplac- 
era la Socidtd du Chemin de Fer ottoman d^Auatolie pour tout ce qui con- 
cerne la nouvelle ligne de Konia au Golfe Persique avec ses embranche- 
ments, et qui sera regie pas les statute ei-annexes.^^ Statutes governing 
the constitution and proceedings of the Baghdad Railway Company were 
accordingly attached to the Convention and signed along with it. 

Up to the end of 1905 no construction or work under the concession 
had as yet taken place in the province of Turkish Traq. 

Setting questions of detail aside, we may observe that the aspect of 
the scheme most nearly concerning Britain was its ultimate effect on the 
British military, political, and commercial position in the Persian Gulf. 
It was generally considered that the completion of a railway from Con- 
stantinople to the shores of Persian Gulf under auspices predominantly, 
if not exclusively, German and Turkish involved a potential menace to 
that position ; and it was therefore held necessary to prevent the execu- 
tion of the scheme, if possible, unless and until a sufiicieiit share in the 
control of the railway should be obtained by Britain, and in any case to 
oppose the formation of a port at the Gulf terminus of the line except 
under conditions which would preclude its becoming a danger to British 
interests. At first, however, these opinions did not command universal 
acceptance. 

The views of the Government of India on the general question were 
conveyed to His Majesty^s Government in February 1904 j in a despatch 
from which the following is an extract : — 


We differ from the views that have been expressed in some quarters upon the 
construction of the Baghdad Railway as a flank defence to the position of Great 
Britain in Southern Persia and the Gulf, and we deprecate the idea that our political 
and strategical interests in those regions can only he adequately protected by an 
understanding with Germany. In our view the interests of Germany in Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf aie more likely to he antagonistic than favourable to our own ; 
and we see no sufficient ground for thinking that there is any international combination 
to which we bhould look as a buttress to our interests or influence in that quarter. 
These views are expressed independently of the question, which has never been ref oi red 
to us for opinion, of the ultimate completion of the German Asia Minor Railway to tho 
Gulf 5 for we presume that it is an accepted principle with His Majesty *s Government 
that, should he line over be continued south of Baghdad, this cannot be done without 
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British co-o]3eratioii and consent ; and that no terminal port can he selected, unless a 
similar consent has been obtained, and unless the i^ort is made open and international 
in character; further, if these views are also entertained by His Majesty’s Government, 
we think that nothing but good could result from Germany being made acquainted 
with them, lest, when her railway reaches Baghdad, she might complain of having 
been kept in ignorance of British policy and intentions. 


The construction o£ the projected, and at length authorised, railway 
involved the raising of large amounts as capital; the engineering diflS- 
culties of certain sections of the line were known to be great ; and the 
security to investors consisted in iinaneial guarantees for construction 
and working such as the Turkish Government were able to give. By 
some British authorities it was hoped that these obstacles, the impor- 
tance of which would be greatly enhanced by the abstention of Britain 
from participation in the scheme, might suffice to bring the undertaking 
to a standstill before it had gone very far ; but these hopes were vain. 
Germany could not but be sensible of the inconveniences and dangers 
of isolation with reference to the Baghdad Railway ; but, confident in 
her political and financial ability to carry it through successfully, 
even single-handed, she did not desist from the enterprise. 

The only visible effect produced by the attitude of Britain was 
postponement of a decision as to the point where the I’ailway should 
reach the Gulf. As related in the chapter on the history of Kuwait, 
the German Technical Commission which visited that port at the begin- 
ning of 1900 seem to have favoured the selection of Kadhamah in 
Kuwait Bay as a terminus ; but a difficulty was thrown in the way 
of this by British diplomatic representations made to the Porte and to the 
German Ambassador at Constantinople in April 1900, with reference 
to the political status of Kuwait. In the autumn of 1901, when the 
Anatolian Railway Company approached the Turkish Goveimment with 
definite proposals for a Baghdad Railway Convention, they suggested, 
it would seem, a terminus on the lower Shatt-al-^Arab near Fao instead 
of one at Kuwait. The Porte, however, were loath to assent to this 
arrangement, which appeared to imply doubt as to the validity of their 
claims to sovereignty over Kuwait ; and finally in the Convention of 
1903 it was laid down, as a compromise and by way of shelving 
the difficulty for a time, that the line should run from Baghdad by 
Karbala and Najaf to Zubair and Basrah, and that from Zubair it 
should be prolonged to a point on the Persian Gulf a determiner d'un 
commun accord entre le Government Imperial ottoman et le concession* 
naire,^^ 
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British relations with Arabs and Persians in Turkish 'Iraq, 1876- 

1905. 


It is impossible that British oHlcials^ residents, and travellers in Turkish 
^Iraq should not be brought into contaet with the Arabs who form 
almost the entire population of the provineo, and witli the Persians of 
whom important communities exist at Kadhiniain^ Karbala, and 
Najaf; but the relations which tlius arise are geiuTally regarded 
with extreme suspicion by the local Turkish authorities. This was 
paiticularly the case after the Russian war of 187 7-JS78. 

Tiii’kish^Bus- III 1877 official obstacles were thrown in tlu‘ way of a. journey which 
^ritish^deal- Lady Anne Blunt wished to make, and eventually 

Amb hibes^^ Succeeded in making, among the Arab tribes of northern Mesopotamia. 
1877. The attitude of the Turkish authorities in this connection was'^' described 

a follows : — 

The Turkiah Govorniucnt has always boon very jealous of foreign intrigues among 
the Bedouin tribes, whom it is their policy to keep as cldldren in ignorance of all that 
passes ill the outer world. It has equally been ilioir polbw to how (lissensions among 
them ; and, as I have already described, by good rortuno or good maiingemcnt, the 
nioHi dangerous tribes "wore this winttT hotly engaged in civil war. It would be a pity, 
the authorities doubtless thought, that so satisfactory a state of things sliould bo inter- 
fered with by mere busylxulios from Buropo, wlio might [x^ssibly inform the Bedouins 
of tlio ill turn things had taken for the 8ultan iu Dulgarhi, and of the (hmuded state 
of the garrison towns and military roads of Syriji. “ I^ivido and rulo " wjis im excellent 
motto ; and Europeans had before now attempted to iiuite the iril)OS against Ottoman 
rule, or patch u]) peaces between thorn out of foolish humaTiiia.rian motives. More- 
over, any day might bring tlio news of a crisis in the alTairs of the Empire ; and 
England was known to have her eye on the Eujdiraies. What ihon luort^ likely than 
that ours sliould be a scmi-uIEeial mission, to spy out the mvkeduoss of tho land? 

Nevertheless the intercession of foreign (Consuls was still sometimes 
desired by Arab notables who had difficulties with the ^.rurkish Govern- 
ment j and in this very year Sumair, an outlawed Shaikh of the Northern 
Shammar tribe, had recourse to the good offices of (Joloncl Nixon, the 
British Resident at Baghdad ; but the result of liis application is not 
recorded. 

^ Lady Anne BlanVs Medouins {tfthe vol. I> 110-111. 
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The feelings of the more civilised non-Turkish inhabitants of the 
province were ^ delineated by a British traveller in 1878 as more favour- 
able to the British Government than indicative of fervent loyalty to the 
Porte. He remarked : — 

... men of old Baghdadi families, Musulmans in religioi, and Arabs and Christians, 
seemed to think that the days of the Saltan’s rule were numbered, and that his inde- 
pendence was already a thing of the past. 

* Jle :le 

I was more than once asked confidentially hy good Mohammedans why England did 
not come and take possession of the country, and keep it from the Russians ? Every- 
body, I was told, would be glad of the change, for the conscription and the war-taxes 
had made the people very discontented. If England, they said, took over the country, 
it would soon prosper ; trade would increase at once ; and there would he no conscrip- 
tion, I found that the splendour and civilization of Bombay filled a large place in the 
popular imagination in Baghdad; and that the trade and prosperity, and fine buildings 
of that city, were attributed to the fact that the port of India was under British rule. 
The Arabs who visit Bombay every year for purposes of trade are hy no means few, 
and on their return they give glowing accounts of its wealth and magnificence, which 
far exceed, it must be allowed, anything to be S 3 eninthe Baghdad of this degenerate 
age. To exchange the yoke of the Sultan for that of the British would not be 
regarded by the Arab-speaking population of this region as a misfotrune, but rather 
the reverse ; and it is the opinion of men who have had abundant opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment that no one, not actually an official or a soldier, would raise 
a finger to prevent such a consummation. But it is quite another question whether, 
the exchange once made, the nomadic Arab population would long willingly submit to 
be ruled by Kaffirs, especially when acted upon from without by accomplished intri- 
guers. A British annexation of the country, were such a thing politically possible or 
desirable, could only be made permanent by a tedious war. But our ambition does not 
lie that way ; aggrandisement in that part of the world would be the last thing to 
suggest itself to any English statesman. On that very account I was the more 
struck with the number of the inquiries which were made as to the possibility of the 
country being brought some day under British rule. The deduction is two-fold ; that 
the population has in one way or another acquired a conviction of the mildness and 
justice which characterise our sway, and that public opinion is gradually preparing 
the way for great changes. 

In 1881 Mr. Plowden^ the British Resident at Baghdad^ was led by 
the troubles which then convulsed the Muiitafik country and endang'ered, 
indirectly, navigation and trade on the Tigris as well as on the 
Euphrates, to suggest intervention by Her Britannic Majesty's Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. Mr. Plowden, remarking that the influence of 
the Muntafik might in certain eventualities be of the utmost value to 
British interests, and that their friendship was worth an effort to secure, 
recommended as a remedy for the existing disorders the re-institution of 

* Geary in his Through Asiatic Turkey, vol. I, pages 273-274. 
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the Basrah Wilajat abolished in the pi*evious yoai% and the appointment 
to it of Nasir Pasba, who had held charo'e of it not many years boforej 
but had been removed and was detained at Constantinople foi* political 
reasons, and who, Mr. Plowden thought, would be a strong and capable 
ruler, friendly to British interests. 

This attempted revival of methods which might have answered in 
the days of Major Rawlinson and Captain Kemball wa,s, however, a 
failure ; Nasir Pasha was not repatriated or restored to power at Lord 
Dufferin^s suggestion ; and the restoration of the Basrah Wilayat did 
not take place till three years later, by whicli time the counsels of 
the British Ambassador had probably been forgotten. 

In 1883 the question arose of extending the good ofHees of the 
British G-overnment to Qasim Pasha-az-Zuhair, Chalabi, of Basrah, — the 
same who in 1872/ had performed valuable services'^' in bringing to justice 
the pirates wlio attacked the British mail steamer Cashmere, and in 
recovering part of the pro])erty plundered on that occasion. The Clialabi 
had subsequently, in consequence of quarrel with a Wali of Basrah, 
been summoned to Constantinople ; and ho was there detained with the 
rank of Member of the Council of State, much iti the same maimer as 
Nasir Pasha, Muntafik. British aid in obtaining his release having been 
requested, through the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, by the 
ChalabPs friend Shaikh ^Isa-bin-Qirtiis, who was about to under- 
take the journey to Constantinople, arrangements wore made by the 
Government of India for introducing the Shaikh to Her Britannic 
Majesty^s Embassy there. The British Charg6 d^Affaires found, how- 
ever, that his intervention was more likely to ))rejmHec than to advance 
the Chalahi^s interests, and lie therefore alistained from action. Ai^corcling 
to the statement of ^ Isa-1 >in-(iiii as on his return to Basrah, evidently 
unsuccessful, the cause of Qasim Pasha^s distention was a suspicion on 
the part of the Sultan that he had been plotting to hand Basrah over 
to the British, but he was well treated a,t (^onst.antino])le, and a 
reconciliation had taken place there between him Jtnd Nasir Pasha, 
Muntafik, like himself a political cUienu from the Basrah Wilayat, with 
whom he had formerly been at enmity. 

A so-called secret circular from the Grand Vizier of Turki^y was 
received in 1884 by the Wali of Baghdad, in common with the Walis of 
Yaman and other provinces of the Empire, in which British foreign policy 
was strongly criticised and the recipient was enjoined to exercise reserve 
in his dealings with foreign consular representatives, especially tliose of 
Great Britain. There was reason, however, to think that the instructions 
Vide page 1460 ante. 
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in regard to the treatment of Consuls really meant nothings and that the 
circular had been drafted simply in order that it might be divulged; with the 
object of producing an impression on the mind of the British Government. 

In 1899 Sulaiman Baig; the son of Mansur Pasha; a former Shaikh 
of the Muntafik tribe; approached Her Britannic Majesty^s Consul at 
Basrah with a view of obtaining British protection; by which nationality 
was probably meant; for himself ; but his advances were declined by 
Mr. Wratislaw. In J902 similar steps were taken by other leading 
members of the same tribe through the medium of an Indian Muhamma- 
dan. The applicants in the latter case seem; after meeting with a rebuff 
from the British representative at Basrah; to have addressed themselves 
unsuccessfully to the Russian Consul-General at Baghdad. 

In 1903; on the advice of Sir Arthur Hardin ge. His Britannic 
Majesty^s Minister at Tehran; an effort was made through the British 
Residency at Baghdad to moderate the action of the Persian Mujtahids 
at Karbala and Najaf, whose influence was being exerted; as has already 
been described; to promote opposition in Persia to measures of the Shakes 
Government. Sir A. Hardin ge thought that the chief motive by which 
the Mujtahids were actuated might be fear of Russian preponderance in 
Persia; and he hoped that; by a friendly and sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the intermediary employed; these reputed leaders of Persian 
public opinion might be induced to explain their real views and objects, 
which were somewhat obscure, and even to address him a letter on the 
subject. The message below, after being approved by Lord Lansdowne, 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was accordingly 
communicated verbally in July 1903 to Agha Muhammad-al-Garawi, 
Sharabiytoi, through Mirza Muhammad Hasan, Muhsin, then First 
Dragoman of the British Residency at Baghdad and afterwards British 
Vice-Consul at Karbala, than whom no one more suitable for the accom- 
plishment of such a mission could have been chosen ; 
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The British Government is a firm supporter of the independence of Persia ; their 
political interests are identical with those of that kingdom ; their administration of the 
Oudh Bequest is, to take a small matter, one o£ the many proofs of their respect for the 
Muhammadan religion, which is that of millions of their subjects ; and they will 
never favour measures wbicb could injure or weaken Persia. But they strongly depre- 
cate all appeals to religious hatred as likely to do Persia more harm than good. What- 
ever may be said against the Persian tariff, it has been agreed to, not only by the 
Russians, but also by England and Turkey, and can only be changed by negotiation 
with those three powers, which at present would entail great difficulties. If the 
Hs^zrat have any complaints against the Persian administration, let them address them 
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to the Shah or Grand Vizier in a respectful manner, and in the meantime discourage 
all language by the clergy here which might be misunderstood by the ignorant as 
inciting to riots or violence. 

The result; however; was disappointing ; the Sharabiyani merely said 
that he had already sent injunctions to all the Mujtahids in Persia to 
keep quiet and to prevent disturbances ; and that; while he was willing 
to correspond with Sir A. Hardin gC; he thought; as a tribute to his 
dignity and importance; the first letter should be written by the British 
Minister. He seemed to have confidence in the British Government and 
to believe that they were really the friends of Persia ; but his reluctance 
to seek help of unbelievers could not bo concealed. 

The matter went no further; Lord Lansdownc foreseeing little advant- 
age from a correspondence with the Mujtaliid; even if one could be insti- 
tuted. At the end of 1903 Sir A. IlardingG; in returning to Tehran from 
the Persian Gulf where lie had met Lord Curzon; the Viceroy of India, 
passed through Baghdad. An opportunity was thus afforded him of 
studying; more nearly on the spot; the question of the influence of the 
Mujtahids and their characteristics. 

In the summer of 1901 an Afghan named ^Abdul ^Ali; a native of 
Herati; was expelled from Tehran for complicity in a conspiracy against 
the Atabaig-i-A^zam, the Sliah^s principal Minister. ■'Abdul ■'AH drifted 
to Constantinople; and from Constantinople to Baghdad ; and eventually 
in May 1903; after waiting on the British Resident at Baghdad; who 
gave him no encouragement; he proceeded to Karbala. Arriving there he 
joined in the agitation whicl) was then being conducted by the Persian 
Mujtahids of Karbala and Najaf against the existing Governmeiit of 
Persia. There was some reason to suppose that he was financed by tlie 
Amin-ud-Dauleh; who was a political rival of the Atabaig. Tlie Persian 
Government; probably because the man was an Afghan subject; applied to 
His Britannic Majesty's Legation at Tehran for his removal from the Holy 
Cities; and on the 8th July 1903 Sir A. HardingC; in a, telegram, asked 
Colonel Newmarch; the British Resident at Baghdad, to arrange for his 
voluntary departure elsewhere. It was expected that the Persia, n Govern- 
ment would also move the Porte to order his deportation. On the ICtli 
July 'Abdul 'Ali was despatched to India at the expense of the British 
Government, and there he remained until after the fall of the Atabaig and 
his supporters. In October 1904 'Abdul 'Ali was informed that the Persian 
Government had no objection to his returning to Turkish 'Iraq, and the 
Commissioner in Sind wag authorised to provide him with a passage to 
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Bighdad in case he elecfjed bo go there; but he preferred to remain in 
India. Sir A. Hardinge had contemplated the possibility of his being 
employed as a confidential agent in dealings with the Mujtahids ; but 
Colonel Newmarch was relieved at the man’s decision not to return^ for 
he regarded him as a useless and even dangerous instrument^ and he 
held that, his identity and connection with the British authorities being 
well known, it would have been impossible to use him as a confidential 
agent, 

’We turn now to matters of political interest in which the Turks were 
the active, the British the passive party. 

In 1880 the Naqib of Baghdad, then Saiyid Sulaiman or Salman, 
visited Constantinople, where he remained for about six months as the 
guest of the Sultan of Turkey and was treated with high distinction. 
The prestige which the Naqib of Baghdad derives from his descent from 
Shaikh ’Ahdnl Qadir, Gilani, and from his custodianship of the tomb of 
that saiut at Baghdad, extends to all parts of the Sunni Muhammadan 
world, including Afghanistan, India, and Northern Africa ; and in Turkey 
his religious position at the time in question was so exalted that even the 
Shaikh-al-Islam at Constantinople was obliged to kiss his hand. The 
Sultan ’Abdul Hamid attached much importance to his own position 
as Khalifah or head of the Muhammadan faith ; and it was his policy 
to extend his religious influence as Khalifah, through media such as the 
Naqib of Baghdad and by other means, to Muhammadan countries 
including the British dominions, in which there could be no question of his 
exerting political authority. When Saiyid Sulaiman was about to return 
from Constantinople to BaghdM it was reported to His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Ambassador at Constantinople : II est possible que Ton se serve de 

ce personnage pour tvavailler les populations des Indes. II serait par 
consequent prudent que le Consul-General de Sa Majeste a Bagdad 
resolve pour instructions de surveiller les raouvements de SeldSelman 
“ Effendi and the attention of the British Resident at Baghdad was 
accordingly directed to the matter. 

A number of years later difEerent members of the Naqib’s family, as 
mentioned in the Appendix on Religious Sects, travelled extensively in 
India, and even in Afghanistan ; but it was not established that their 
proceedings had any political intention or effect ; indeed the tendency of 
the evidence collected was rather to show that the objects of their activity 
were pecuniary and personal. 
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In May 1898 Saiyid Snlaiman died and was sneeeeded in the Nic|abf^,t 
of Baghdad by his brother^ Saiyid 'Abdnr Bahman. 

In April 1899 Hamdi Pasha, who was by training a naval officer and 
held the rank of Vice-Admiral, was re-appointed to the Waliship of Basrah, 
which he had previonsly held ; and a sort of naval re-organisation or 
expansion was attempted by the Porte, partly, it may be presumed, by 
way of preparation against the imaginaiy danger of a British descent by 
sea on Tnrkish ^Iraq, which appears never to be absent from the Ottoman 
official mind. The Turkish corvette Zuhaf had a few months previ- 
ously visited Lingeh, ostensibly in connection with local disturbances 
there ; and it was now annouiiced that the Turkish flotilla at Basrah was 
about to be augmented, and that Hajkour-M aster ships would shortly be 
created at Baghdad, Kul-al-Amfirah and "Amarah on the Tigris, at 
NasirTyah'and Suq-ash-Shuyukh on the Euphrates, at Qurnah at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, and at Kuwait and other places in the Persian 
Gulf, while Basrah itself would be raised to the status of a ‘"prefecture 
de port principal.’’^ Complications which supervened at Kuwait, and 
which are fully detailed in the history of that principality, prevented 
the complete execution of this programme; but, in so far as it related 
to Turkish ■’Iraq, it was carried out in its entirety,— excejit that no 
vessels were added i-o the existing flotilla. 

Strongly anti-British sentiments and conduct were romaiked in 
1905 on the part of Turkish officials genera.lly at Baghdad and Basrah 
and necessitated remonstrances at Constantinople. The (*hief causes 
seemed to be recent displays of British activity in the Persian Gulf, 
including the tour there of Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, in 1903, and an Anglophobo (‘ampaign which was being 
waged in Egvpt by a section of the native press of tliat country. Ihe 
prevalent feeling showed itself partly in a (lis])osition to n.ttribute all 
trouble between the Turkish adminisira.tion ;uk 1 t|)(^ Arab tribes of 
Mesopotamia to British intrigues. 


♦Since the estahlisliment of a non-religious (Government in Turkey (1 009— 1912) there 
has been, apparently, no question of the employment of the Naqlb of Haghdad or his 
relations as propagandists of the Khalifatic principle abroad. The family, whose import- 
ance in Turkey has been greatly reduced with that of religious interests in general, 
regard the altered state of affairs in the Ottoman Empire with intense, though con- 
cealed, dissatisfaction ; and their relations with the British Residency, though necessarily 
reserved and somewhat distant, have been characterised by unmistakeabh* friendliness. 
Tbeir attitude, in fact, bas been the attitude natural towards a power in whose tervito- 
^'ies their prestige has not been subverted as it bas been in Turkey. 
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Questions reletting to British Government vessels in Turkish ^Iraq, 

1876-1906. 


It will be remembered that in 1874 exception had been ^taken by 
the Porte to the ascent o£ the Shatt-al-^Arab from Basrah to Qurnah by 
British men-of-war. The discussion at that time was apparently closed 
by a request on the part of Her Britannic Majesty ^s Ambassador at 
Constantinople that, if at any time the Sublime Porte should wish to 
propose new regulations, or to alter a practice that has prevailed, in 
reference to the presence of ships of war in any part of the Sultanas 
dominions, due notice of it may be given to Her Majesty's Government 
who will not fail to give such instructions as will ensure from the 
Commanders of British ships of war every respect for the rights of the 
Sublime Porte.'’*' 

In 1881 the question was re-opened, in a somewhat vague manner, 
by a communication from the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs ; the 
questionable statement was made that British war vessels had never 
ascended the river higher than Qurnah without the previous consent 
of the Turkish authorities ; and it was suggested that, with a view to 
avoiding any conflict,*''’ orders should be given by the British autho- 
rities to prevent British vessels of war from passing above Qurnah. 
If appeared probable that there was some mistake in the Turkish 
communication as made or reported, and that what the Porte really 
wished was that British men-of-war should be forbidden to visit the 
Shatt-al-*’Arab above Basrah ; but the communication was dealt with 
according to its literal purport, orders being issued merely that ; British 
war vessels were not to proceed beyond Qurnah. Mr. Plowden, the 
British Besident at Baghdad was opposed even to this restriction, for 
though warships of the class ordinarily calling at Basrah could hardly 
pass above Qurnah and were not known to have attempted to do so, 
he thought that it might be advisable that a gunboat of the Eoyal 

Navy should he substituted for the ^'Cornet*’" to patrol the Tigris, 

an idea which may have been suggested to him by the Arab attack on 
the Khalifah^^ in the previous year. 

Even the visits to Basrah of gunboats of the British Navy, though 
the port was frequented by ocean steamers, were not regarded with 
equanimity by the Porte, In 1883 the Turkish Ambassador in London 
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enquired the reason for the presence of a Britisli sliip of war in Basrah 
waters; he Vvas informed by Her Majesty '’s Seoretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that, ^^in deference to the wishes of i-lio Snbiime 
Porte, British ships of war do not proceed further up tlic Shatt-al-'^Arab 
'^than Kurna., but Her Majesty^s Government are not aware of any 
regulation precluding such ships from visiting Basrah/^ In December 
1885^ two British gunboats being then simultaneously al. Basrah, the 
meaning of their visit was anxiously demanded by the Turkish Govern- 
ment from the British Embassy at Constantinople, and assurances were 
given that it had no special object. 
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In April 1885, with the previous approval of the Government of India 
and Her Britannic Majesty ^s Ambassador at Constantinoplo^ Mr, Plowden, 
the British Resident at Baghdad, undertook in th(^ Residency stcjimer 
Comet a tour upon the upper Tigris reaching l''ikrTt on April UOtli. 
On the return journey however ihc Comet stranded on May ls< at. a. 
place named 'Waushausb and the Resident j'ctnrnod to Baghdad ; but. the 
opportunity was taken by the Porto t o ])i*o test against, t he om])loyment of 
the Comet'’'’ above Baghdad. In a note da, ted lltli July 1885 
Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ex]>la.ined that 
the British Consul-Genei'al at .Baglulad had merely ))roee(^detl u)) the 
river to visit a part of his i^onsiila-r district, and (expressed a lio |)0 that 
no objection wonld bo raised to the sftUio^niaire of the CJonsuIatc- 
General ascending the river again for the same purposf^, if previous 
notice were given to the local authorities. This note was act‘epted hy 
the Porte without demur. 


In 1894', a serious disturbance having taken ])la.co at Samarrah, 
where the lives of British Indian subjects were niporlcnl to bo in danger. 
Colonel Mockler, the British Resident, went there in tlu^ ^^Couud. after 
giving notice to the “Wali, who made no objection. Porte, 

however, complained of the action of the Resident and were referred in 
reply to the note of 1885, to which they had taken no excejhion at the 
time or later. It was further urged on them that the use of the 
Comet ’’ in a manner so reasonable and purely on grounds of conveni- 
ence, was not a legitimate subject of })rolest ; the (kmsul-GeneraPs 
voyage had been necessitated by the interests of British «ul)jects and 
had been made with the approval of the Wali ; and it was hoped that, 
in the circumstanecs, the Porte would acquit Colonel Mocdclor of blame, 
and that they would not object to the occasional use of the Comet by 
Her Majesty^s Consul-General for the purpose of visiting places in his 
consular district on the Tigris above Baghdad. The Turkish Govern*^ 
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ment, however, replied that the employment o£ the Comet on the 
upper river was, in their view, objectionable, because it might be cited 
as a precedent in support of a claim for the grant of similar privileges 
to the vessels of other foreign nations. 

In December 1893, the Comet visited Basrah, where she was docked 
for survey and her machine guns were replaced by others of a newer 
pattern which had been sent from India. Every opportunity was 
allowed to the Turkish ofiicials of seeing what was done. Nevertheless, 
the Wali of Basrah having given orders that she was to be watched, 
the Comet was at three different points in the ascent of the river to 
Baghdad called on to stop by the Turkish police, with threats that she 
would be fired on if she did not. Her Commander, however, disregarded 
the challenges ; and afterwards, when representations were made to the 
Wali of Baghdad concerning this demonstration of puerile insolence, 
he expressed regret at its occurrence. The Turkish authorities had, 
however, the temeiity to question the truth of the British Commander^s 
account of the facts. Colonel Mockler, the Resident, in reporting the 
matter to Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, des- 
cribed it as too trivial to call for diplomatic action. 


Official questions between Turkish and British authorities in 
Turkish Iraq, 1876—1905. 

The attitude of the Turkish authorities towards British interests in 
Turkish Hraq during the whole of this period was generally one of 
obstruction, and occasionally one of active malevolence. Illustrations of 
this fact will be found in what has gone before, as well as in what 
follows. 

On the 6th January 1881, Mr. James Milne, a former employ^ of 
the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, who had entered 
on business on his own account at Baghdad as a general engineer, was 
fatally stabbed in one of the principal streets of Baghdad, He was a 
man of inoft'ensive character ; but there was enmity between him and 
Muhammad Salih, an influential Muhammadan of the town, on account 
of a Christian prostitute name Faridah, whom Milne had married ; and 
Muhammad Salih had threatened to be revenged on him. 

On the night of the crime Mr. Plowdeii, the British Resident, wrote 
to the Wali, requesting that effectual measures might be taken for the 
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discovery^ arrest^ and puiiisbmeiit of all persons implicated therein. On 
tlie next day, the 7th January, Mr. Plowden telegraphed to Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, urging* that the Porte 
should be moved to issue stringent orders for the vigorous handling of the 
case without fear or favour. On the 8 th and 9th the Resident investigated 
the case and collected evidence ; but almost the only material fact dis- 
closed was that one Ahmad, a servant of Muhammad Salih^ had visited 
the house of the deceased on the day of the murder and had probably 
acertained the victim'’s intended movements. Mrs. Milne and a servant 
who was with Milne when he was attacked showed themselves most 
reluctant to say anything which might possibly connect Muhammad 
Salih with the crime but the former, having expressed fear of 
Muhammad Salih and a wish for protection, was sent for safety on 
board the Comet On the 9th January Mr. Plowden telegraphed 
to the Foreign Office urging that the formation of a special Commission, 
including two European members, should be arranged for the investiga- 
tion of the case ; he mentioned that a menial of the Residency establish- 
ment had been obliged to leave Baghdad for fear of Muhammad Salih j 
and he reported that the action of the British authorities in the ease was 
being keenly scrutinised. On the 10th January the Resident wrote a 
second time to the AVali, asking for coi)ies of the depositions so far 
recorded in the case, protesting’ against Muhammad Salih^s alleged 
release on bail, and demanding his re-arrest. On the 11 th the Wali 
replied ; he merely ignored the request contained in Mr. Plowden^s 
letter, stated that promi)t and energetic measures were being taken, and 
asked that a Dragoman might be sent to watch the i)VO ceedings* The 
same day the Wali requested that Mrs. Milne might be sent to Court tf> 
give evidence, accompanied by an official ; but the Resident did not 
comply. On the 12th January Mr. Plowden again wrote to the Wali, 
repeating his request for copies of the depositions taken and his demand 
for the arrest of Muhammad Salih. On the same day he telegraphed 
to the Foreign OflSce, reporting that even Englishmen at Baghdad wore 
afraid to give evidence against Muhammad Srdih. On the Blih lie 
conferred with his French and Russian colleagues j they concurred 
in his proposals for a Mixed Commission and telegraphed to their respec- 
tive Governments supporting them. The Wali replied on that day to 
Mr* Plowden’^s last letter } he argued that Muhammad Salih could not 
be arrested except on evidence, and that evidence was not forthcoming 
in consequence of the refusal of the Resident to let Mrs. Milne appear 3 
and he complained of Mr. Plowdeu'^s having instructed the British 
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Dragoman not to sign the depositions taken in Court. Two days later 
Mr. Plowden rejoined that^ if evidence was not forthcoming, it was 
because the action of the police had been perfunctory and ineflScient in 
the highest degree, and that, the police being under the control of the 
Wilayat, a veiy grave responsibility rested on His Excellency. 

In reporting the case at length to the Eoreign Office, Mr. PlowderL 
justified such of his actions as might appear open to criticism by 
explaining the peculiar features of the regime then existing at Baghdad. 
There was absolutely no prospect of foreigners obtaining justice in the 
Turkish Courts or of the Turkish police doing anything to secure the 
perpetrators of even the worst crimes against them. This had been fully 
j)roved by other recent cases, and the Resident was supported in his atti- 
tude by the opinion of his* foreign colleagues. 

Mrs. Milne eventually apx^eared in the Turkish Court to give evi- 
dence, and Muhammad Salih was taken into custody. He and his ser- 
vant Ahmad were tried ; but, while the latter was convicted and sen- 
tenced to 15 years'' imprisonment, the former was acquitted on the 
ground that there was no proof of his complicity. 

At the urgent instance of Lord Dufferin, Her Britannic Majesty 
Ambassador at the Porte, the proceedings of the Baghdad Court were 
quashed by the Court of Aj)peal at Constantinople on an aj^plication for 
revision, and a fresh trial was ordered. But the result of the second 
trial was the acquittal of both accused on the 19th June 1882, and they 
were then released on bail. 

Renewed representations by the British Embassy procured the 
transfer of the case for retrial to Diyarbakr ; but again the proceedings 
ended without a conviction. 

The judgment of the Diyarbakr Court was annulled, like those 
preceding it by the Court of Appeal at Constantinople ; and in 1887 or 
18S8 a final trial was held at AlejDpo, which terminated in favour of the 
accused. Of the guilt of the prisoners there seems to have been no 
moral doubt ; but the vsrealth and influence of Muhammad Salih, aided 
doubtless by racial and religious feeling availed to frustrate the demands 
of justice. 


^ Madame Dieulafoy probably reiibcts the French official view o£ the case when 
she says (ia JPerse, etc.^ page 588) ; Dernierement encore, un mecanioien qui arrivait 
de iNewhaven a ete poignarde en pleiii jour. Le consul anglais a fait connaitre le nom 
de Tassassin et a designe les temoins du crime. Peine i^erdue ; le coupable, nn Turc 
liaturellement, vaqne a ses affaires ; il n^a jamais eto question de Farreter, moins 
encore de le inettre en accusation.’* 
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Opposition of 
the Turkish 
authorities to 
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Post Offices 
at Baghdad, 
and Basrah 
chiefly in 
1881—1887. 


Question of 
official tours 
hy the 

Britisli Resi* 
dent, 1885. 


During the greater part o£ the period under review, especially 
between 1881 and 1887, persistent attempts were made by the Turkish 
authorities to obtain the abolition, or obstruct the working, of the 
British Post Offices at Baghdad and Basrah; hut as related in the 
Appendix on Mail Communications, they were defeated with but small 
loss of advantages previously enjoyed . 

In the Baraat or exequatur granted by the Porte to the first British 
llesideut at Baghdad in 180^ it was distinctly ordered that, “ should 
“ the said Consul find it necessary to travel into any part of the country, 

“ either by land or by sea, at any stations or ports he may arrive at no 
“ one shall molest him or his servants, or cattle or baggage, or anything 
“connected with him ; ” and until the year 1885 no opposition seems to 
have been offered by the Turkish authorities to the free movement of any 
British official in the province. Numerous and extensive tours were 
made by Mr. Rich, Colonel Rawliuson, and Colonel Kemball dming 
their tenure of the Baghdad Residency or Political Agency, as also by 
Commander Pelix Jones ; and down to a much later period, oven, jour- 
neys by British officials in the counti’y were treated as a matter of 
course. 

lu 1876 a proposal hy Colonel Nixon to travel on the Persian 
frontier was approved by the (ioveriinient of India in i)riuciplc, but for 
some reason the tour was not carried out; and (.'oloucl Milos, in 1879, 
visited the towns of Karbala and NajaC, where, notwilhstanding the 
existence of a large British Indian community, Ihe Political Agent had 
not been seen for some years. In 1881 Mr. Plowdcu sought permission 
to make the frontier tour for whic.h Colonel Nixon had previously 
obtained sanction, l)ut whic.h he liad not executed ; it was gi'anted ; 
and in the summer of 1881 Mr. Plowden, wlio had then lately visited 
Karbala and Najaf, travelled to Kirmanshah in Pi’Vsia, and thence 
by Sulaimaniyah, Kdi Sanja([ and Arbil f<> Musal, whence, being 
taken ill, he returned by raft on the Tigris to Baglnlad. In 1882 
Colonel Tweedio, as Acting Besidont, visited Karbala. In 1884, 
Mr. Plowden proposed a fresh tour on the Persian frontier to the 
south east of Baghdad and to Musal in the north ; the assent 
of the Government of India and of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople wiw given ; and scieid.ilie instruments were 
provided for his use. However, unless his abortive trip up the Tigris 
in April 1885, already referred to, bo njckoned, no part of the 
scheme wpuld seem to have be en carried out. 
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In 1885 Colonel Tweedie, having succeeded Mr. Plowdeii as Eesi- 
dent, proposed to substitute a tour to Karbala and Najaf for that on 
the Persian frontier. It was at this time that the Turks first raised 
objections to movements by the Resident in camp. The Government 
of India accorded their sanction as usual to the Resident's proposals ; but 
Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador found it necessary to request him 
to abandon his intended journey to the Holy Cities^ in view of the 
strong* political objections raised by the Porte. Colonel Tweedie 
at once addressed the Ambassador, Sir W. White, on the subject of 
this prohibition, submitting that the right of the British Consul- 
General at Baghdad to move about freely in the Wilayat had always 
hitherto, been asserted and maintained ; that there were large 
British Indian communities in, and numerous British Indian pilgrims to, 
Karbala and Najaf ; that the adequacy of the arrangements for the 
protection and supervision of these by means of an honorary un-official 
Agent at Karbala depended on effective surveillance by the British 
Consul-General at Baghdad, which could not be exercised from a 
distance ; that acquiescence in the Turkish objections to his visiting 
Karbala and Najaf might result in his being prevented from going to 
Musal a much more remote place, where there was a British Vice- 
Consulate under his control ; and finally, that if his movements were 
now to be, for the first time, restricted to journeys between Baghdad 
and Basrah, his usefulness, especially as an officer of the Government 
of India, would necessarily be much diminished. In consequence of 
these representations a note was presented to the Porte, in June 1886, 
drawing attention to the necessity which the British Consul-General 
at Baghdad was under, with a view to the proper performance of his 
duties, of visiting from time to time the consulates under his orders, and 
of attending on the spot to the affairs of the British Indian subjects 
Under his jurisdiction. A reply was received to the effect that the 
Walls of Baghdad, Basrah, and Musal had been instructed to afford 
the British Consul-General every assistance that he might require 
within their respective districts. 

Colonel Tweedie availed himself of these orders to make, in the 
winter of 1886-1887, a very long tour lasting from October to February, 
in the coarse of which he visited Abu Ghuraib, Hit, Tikrit, Kirkuk, 
Sulaimaniyab, Koi Sanjaq, Arbil, Musal, Sinjar, Dair-az-Zor, ^Anah, 
Hit, Rumadi, Rahaliyah, Shifathah, Karbala, and Najaf ; and he would 
have continued it to Basrah, vid the country of the KhazaTl, Muntafik, and 


1885. 
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bhafiij had not changes in the Turkish administrative sialt deniandod 
his return from Najaf to Baghdad. On this journey Colonel Tweedie 
amassed a large quantity of valuable and interesting information, much 
of which he embodied in a report. At the outset ho was somewhat 
hampered in his intercourse with the x)ooplc of the couutiy by the com- 
mander of a Turkish x)olice escort sent with him from Ihighclad, who 
watched his very movement, and whose appearance had a repellent effect 
on some of the Arabs met with, he looking on them as t)f the nature 
of Ferm Nattinie^ and they on him as a kind of executioner and tax- 
gatherer in one. This made them but surlily civil, and indeed they 
looked truculent enough to cut oue^s throat for the sake of the gilt 
buttons on his cloak, which they, no doubt, thought were gold.^^ 

The right of free movement by the British ilesident, thus re-esta- 
blished, was not again called in question by the Thivkish authorities : 
and Colonel Newmarch during his Kesidentship (1902-1006) made 
numerous useful journeys in different x>urts of the country. 

it may be mentioned that in ISO?, Colonel Loch, then Resident, 
proposed three tours for sanction by Her Majesty Covermnent, viz.^ 
one from Basrah to Hail and JauE-al-’Aiuir in Central Arabia, a second 
between Baghdad and Musal oii Kirkfik, and a third from Baghdad to 
Kirmanshah and thence through Luristun to Ahwaz. The first of these 
was prohibited on the ground that it iniglit excite the suspicion of the 
Ottoman Government and provoke accusations of British intrigue in 
Najd, and the third was disallowed as lying chielly in Persian territory, 
but the second was permitted as ujiobjectionablo 

It was until 1888 tlie invariable custom that Indian oflicials and 
other travellers to Baghdad who were guests of the British Resident, as 
also their luggage, should be dropped with the mails at the Residency 
by the British steamers before reaching the customs house. In the year 
mentioned, however, exception was taken to the practice by the Turkish 
authorities on the ground that it might give cover to evasion of customs 
duty, and Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople directed 
that it should be discontinued. 

Reference may be made to a matter of minor importance which had a 
bearing on the amusements of British subjects, and even officials, in Tur- 
kish Hraq. The Commercial Treaty of 18()1 between Britain and Turkey 
permitted the imj)ortation into Ottoman territory from abroad of fowl- 
ing-pieces and small quantities of gunj)owder for private use ; and in 
1868 a Turkish ordinatice had been issued freeing houA Jide sporting 
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weapons and ainnmnltioii from every restriction. This ordinance was, 
however, abrogated by a regulation made in 1870, and with it all other 
existing rules ; and thereafter, though the exclusion of sporting 
requisites from the country was not strictly enforced, difficulties were of 
occasional occurrence. In 1887 a gun and some cartridges addressed to 
Mr. Kobertson, the Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, were detained 
for a time in the local customs house, but were finally released on an 
order from the Minister for Foreign Affaii’s ; and a rifle and ammuni- 
tion consigned in the same year to Major Mockler, who held the same 
post, were similarly treated. In 1891 Lieutenant Stratton, a successor 
of Mr. Robertson and Major Mockler, having obtained a jpass from the 
Wali, ordered 2,000 shot cartridges from India ; but they were im- 
pounded by the Turkish Customs at Basrah for return to the port of 
shipment under a regulation prohibiting the entry of loaded cartridges 
of any kind into Turkey ; Her Britannic Majesty '’s Ambassador at Cons- 
tantinople informed the Resident at Baghdad, through whom the matter 
had been referred to him, that no action was possible. Sportsmen in 
Turkish ^Iraq thus laboured under an hksome restriction, ammunition 
being either unprocurable locally or, if procurable, of doubtful quality. 

In 1893 a system of harrassment of British Indian sailing vessels Vexatious 
on the lower Shatt-al ’Arab was initiated by the Turkish authorities : 
it was evidently a part of their scheme for asserting absolute Turkish I*idian sail- 
jurisdiction over the whole river in which the construction of a fort at the Shatt-al^ 
Fao and the attempted recovery of customs duty there and at Dawasir 1893— 

on goods consigned to Muhammareh were also elements. 

In the autumn of 1893, the season for the exportation of dates 1893. 
having begun, the Turkish Mudir at Fao began to oblige the crew of 
every British Indian sailing vessels proceeding up the river to deposit 
in his charge, pending their return seawards, all the firearms in their 
possession except four which they were allowed to retain for defence 
against pirates ^ the reason alleged was that surplus arms might be sold 
by the owners to natives of the country. Money was also extorted from 
the depositors at the time of returning their arms to them. The British 
authoiities had not been consulted in regard to this innovation affectiin^ 
their subjects. 

In the autumn of the following year wholesale blackmailing of 1804. 

British Indian craft began. It had for long been a custom^ though an 
irregular one, that native sailing vessels from the Persian Gulf, even if 
bound for Muhammareh, should stop at Fao and be subjected there to 
the requiremeuts of the Turkish quarantine regulations j and it now 
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1895. 


1896. 


became a practice on the part of Turkish officials at FaOj other thau 
those of the Quarantine establishment^ to invade the detained vessels 
and extort money from the crew on the pretext that the possession of 
arraSj gunpowder, tobacco, snuff, etc,, which they carried for their 
personal use, was illegal in a Turkish port. No receipts were granted 
for payments, and it was plain that the sums exacted merely went into 
the private pockets of the cxtoi'tioners ; but the Turkish Government 
had no motive for checking the abuse, which conduced to the establish- 
ment of their authority over the river. In this year several vessels 
which neglected to halt at Fao were boarded further up the river by 
Turkish quarantine officials and subjected to extortion and vexatious 
delays. Seizures were also made at Pao and at Basrah, on board 
British Indian craft, of arms carried for self-defence ; and, on objections 
being raised by the Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, he was informed 
that the Turkish police were not aware of the nationality of the vessels. 
Difficulties were also raised in regard to the non-possession by native 
Indian boats of bills of health granted at the ports from which they 
sailed. Accordingly, in June 1895, a notice was issued by the Assistant 
Political Agent, advising masters of British Indian sailing vessels to 
fly their flag night and day during the whole of their sojourn in the 
Shatt-al “’Arab, to provide themselves in future with bills of health at 
their ports of departure, not to j>ay any money to Turkish oflicials 
without obtaining a receipt, and to report at once to the British 
Consulate at Basrah any irregular treatment which they might experi- 
ence at the hands of the Turkish authorities. The notice also stated 
that vessels from the Persian Gulf bound foi\Muhammareh were not 
subject to Turkish sanitary control on the way and need not stop at Pao, 
but that those of which the destination was Basrali or another Turkish 
river port should do so, and coBxdy with the Turkish quarantine regula- 
tions. 

In autumn, X895, there was a renewal of the difficulties which had 
become customary at that season. Turkish soldiers boarded British 
Indian vessels on pretext of searching for illicit arms and refused to 
leave until they had been satisfied with bribes ; and other kinds of 
extortion in money and kind took place. The matter was now raised at 
Constants nople, but at first without result. 

Sir P. Currie, the British Ambassador at the Porte, in reporting on 
the subject to Her Majesty ^s Government in February 1896, remarked : 

There can be no doubt that the Foreign Missions at Constantinoi)le 
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have hitherto maintained^ and the Turks have accepted, the j>rinciple 
that foreign merchant ships in Ottoman waters are assimilated to foreign 
domiciles in Ottoman territory and cannot be boarded without the 
consent of their Consular Representatives but he doubted, for reasons 
unconnected with Turkey, the expediency of basing a protest on this 
ground. At length, in May 1896, he _ was instructed to inform the 
Turkish Government that, until a British ship passed upstream beyond 
the Khaiyain creek — the place above which both banks were considered 
to be Turkish territory — or until it touched a point on the right or 
western bank within the Turkish dominions, it could not properly be 
subjected to interference, whether on sanitary or on other grounds, by 
Turkish officials \ and that the searching of British vessels for arms 
could be allowed only at Basrah or at Fao, in the presence of a British 
Consular Officer. Meanwhile, however, the Porte had ordered the Wali 
of Basrah to disregard all British remonstrances, and to direct his 
subordinates at the mouth of the Shatt-al ^Arab to continue stopping and 
inspecting all vessels that entered the river, whatever their nationality 
and destination, and without regal'd to whether they had entered Turkish 
jurisdiction or not. 

It was then resolved by Her Majesty^s Government to locate a 
British consular representative at Pao ; but the Turkish Government 
refused to recognise such an appointment ; and on the 22nd September 
it became necessary to inform them that, unless they granted I’ccogni- 
tion, a British man-of-war would be sent to Fao. At this juncture some 
British Indian sailing vessels bound for Muhammareh were again inti- 
midated by the Turkish authorities and obliged to put in at Pao, where 
quarantine dues were recovered from them ; and the proceedings of the 
Mudir of Pao was sustained by the Wali of Basrah, who stated that that 
official was merely acting in obedience to his orders. These events 
precipitated matters ; Captain Whyte, Assistant Political Agent at 
Basrah, proceeded in person to Pao ; and on the 23rd October, Her 
Majesty^s Ship Lapwing arrived there. On the appearance of the 
Lapwing ” the annoyances complained of ceased, and it became 
known to many masters of British Indian sailing vessels for the first 
time that interference with them by the Turkish officials at Pao was in 
many cases irregular. 

Finally, in December 1896, an exchange of notes took place between 
the Porte and the British Ambassador at Constantinople, of which the 
result seems to have been an understanding that any searches of British 
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vessels which it might be necessary to make should be carried out at 
Basrah, that British vessels should enjoy perfect liberty to proceed 
direct to Mnhamraareh or to any other river port in Persian territory, 
and that they could not be compelled under any pretext to stop at Pao 
on their way either to Muhammareh or to Basrah. 

The “ Lapwing/’ apparently remained in the neighbourhood of Pao 
until March 1897, when she was withdrawn, having accomplished the 
purpose for which .she was sent. A Turkish daiionnaire, in the shape 
of a wooden sailing vessel carrying throe guns, had in the meantime 
been placed at Dawasir some distance above Pfio ; but, in view of the 
settlement reached, it was considered unnocessary to press for her 
removal, aiS had at one time been suggested. 

In 1898, plague having broken out in India, some time before and 
quarantine having been impose<l at Basra.b, the officials of the Turkish 

sanitary post at Piio proceded to viohite the nmh'rsta, tiding of 1896 by 

obliging British lndia.n sailing vesstds to stop at Puo and undergo 
quarantine there. A threat of renewing l,ho British demand for consular 
representation at Pao indueod the Porte, hoivever, prom]itly to counter- 
mand the proceedings in question. 

A weapon of which the Turkish authorities freely availed themselves 
to obstruct British navigation and trade, as also to damage Persian 
interests and assert their own mastery on the Shatt-al-’Arah, was the 
imposition of quarantine restrictions on foreign vessels. The first instance 
of abusive proc(‘dure of this kind was in 1 890, when air attempt was 
made to penalise or prevent the landing of piissongers at Mirhammareh 
by British steamers bound fr'om the Persian Orrlf to Hasra.h. Tho orders 
in this case seem to have been issued by tlie 'I’urkisb (iovornment 
without refereirco to the Corrstantiriople Board of Ilealth, the only 
competent authority in tho matter ; and a iirotcst sufficed t,o bring a, bout 
the withdi’awal of the intor’dict. Otlror examples of the rise of sanitary 
precautions as a political stalkln'g-horso i,o tho dolrimont of Brii.ish and 
Persian interests will be found in the immediately preceding paragraph 
and in the earlier section of this chapter on Persian relations ; and tho 
restraints placed on commercial activity at Basrah from 1896 onwards, 
generally more onerous than was warranted by tho findings of tho latest 
international Sanitary Conference, and to that cxtenl, oiion lo the 
suspicion of being political in their object, may be leanrod on refei-eiiee 
to the Appendix on Epidemics and Sanitary Organisation. 



British official matters and interests in Turkish Iraq, 1876—1905 . 


In a reorganisation of the Government of India’s Political Service 
effected by a notification in the Foreign Department dated 19th 
February 1880, the British representative in Turkish ’Iraq was again 
graded as a Resident of the second class ; and in the table appended to the 
notification his appointment was specified as that of Resident, instead of 
Political Agent as formerly. From this time, accordingly, “ Resident” 
seems to be his correct appellation ; but it may be mentioned, to 
illustrate the confusion prevailing on the subject, that the copy of the 
notification sent him was itself addressed to “ the Political Agent, 
Turkish Arabia.” 

A list of the incumbents of the Baghdad Political Agency or 
Residency during the period will be found in the Appendix on 
Diplomatic and Consular Representation. Mr. Plowden (1880 — 1885) 
was the first member of the Indian Civil Service appointed to Baghdad 
since the death of Mr. Rich in 1821, and his successors during the period 
were all military officers. 

In 1884, apparently in consequence of a refusal by the Porte to 
recognise certain British consular districts in Turkey as being of the 
extent claimed by the British authorities, information on particular points 
was required from various consular officers in a circular letter from Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. In answer to this 
circular Mr. Plowden, the Resident at Baghdad, replied that in his own 
Baraat (or Turkish exeqimtur) and in the Baraats of the Vice-Consuls at 
Basrah and Musal the only places mentioned were “Baghdad,” “ Basrah,” 
and “ Musal,” respectively ; but that in practice no attempt had been 
made by the Turkish authorities to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
officers in question by limiting it to the town in which they were 
located. In his own case, no objection had been taken to his interven- 
ing in affairs at Basrah and Musal, beyond the limits of Wilayat of 
Baghdad, as they stood since its reduction in 1879-1884. Mr. Plowden 
.suggested that, if a favourable opportunity should occur, the Porte 
might be moved to amend the Baraats of the British Consular represen- 
tatives in Turkish ’Iraq in such a manner as to make it clear that the 
district of the Consul-General at Baghdad included the whole Wilavats 
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of Baghdad^ Musal and Basrah^ that of the Vice-Consul at Basrah the 
whole Wilayat of Basrah, and that of the Vice-Consul at Musal the 
whole Wilayat of Musal. It does not appear that action on this x^ecom- 
mendation was found 

In 1887 on a complaint made by the Resident that the Wali of 
Basrah during a visit to;^Baghdad had omitted to call on him. Sir W. 
White, Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, remarked 
that Colonel Tweedie, as Consul General at Baghdad, was not accre- 
dited to the Wali of Basrah and, for that, and for other reasons, was not 
entitled to expect a visit from him in the circumstances described. 
Colonel Tweedie, on receiving this replj^, raised once more the question 
of the dual nature of the Baghdad appointments, last discussed in 1874. 
He remarked that the British representative at Baghdad was, primarily, 
Political Resident in Turkish Arabia on behalf of the Government of 
India, and, secondarily, Consul-General of Her Britannic Majesty^s 
Government in the Pashaliq of Baghdad ; ihat ever since the consular 
title had been conferred on him the Ottoman Government had shown 
a tendency to ignore his status as Resident and treat him merely as a 
Consul-General ; and that, as the dominions of the Baghdad Pashaliq 
had recently been reduced by the separation therefrom of Basrah and 
its districts, so the duties and responsibililies of the British ropresent-a- 
tivos at Baghdad were being gradually curtailed and restricted, with 
the result that his influence in the country was being destroyed. The 
tendency was now to regard him as Consul for the Baghdfid Wilayat 
only, whereas what in Colonel Tweedie^s estimation was required, 
especially in the circumstances of tlie time, was a vigorous unfettered 
Political Agent in the Government of India^^ sense, x>Grvading with his 
‘‘^person, his influence, and his money every poi’tion of the Ottoman 
Empire lying within reach of the Pei'sian Gulf The i)i’incipal ques- 
tions raised by Colonel Tweedie'^s letter were, firstly, that of the official 
status of the Resident in future with reference to Basrah, and, secondly, 
that of the steps needed to save his oflBcial position from disintegration. 
Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople in forwarding 
the correspondence to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made, 
among othei’s, the following observations ; 

The position of a Foreign Political Resident in an independent country like the 
Turkish Umpire is most anomalous, and its very origin, unrecognised as it is by the 
Sublime Porte, is for me a matter of pure conjecture * * So far as Her 

Majesty’s Embassy is concerned, Colonel Tweedie is a Consul-General and nothing else, 
nor has he ever been recognised by the Sublime Porte in any other capacity. His 
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Burat and Firman are the same as those accorded to other Consular oflSoers ; and he 
enjoys the same privileges as other Consular Officers * * Any attempt to 

obtain his recognition as a political Resident would inevitably rouse the strongest 
feelings of jealous resentment on the part of the Imperial Grovernment, which could 
only be allayed if at all, by re-assuring explanations of the duties and position of such 
a functionary. 


It appeared to Sir W. White that either the position and duties of the 
British Political Resident in Turkish ^Irarq should be defined, with a 
view to an attempt being made to obtain their recognition by the Porte, 
or that the advisability of abolishing the title should be considered. The 
India Office, on being consulted deprecated any change in the nature of 
the Baghdad appointment ; while the British Ambassador at Constant*^ 
inople stated, in reply to an enquiry by the Foreign Office, that the Resi- 
dent’s usefulness had not in his opinion been diminished because, though 
Basrah had been removed from the Baghdad W^ilayat, a British Consul 
existed there who corresponded with and acted under the Consul-General 
at Baghdad. Sir W. White also remarked : ^^The Sublime Porte does 
not recognise the jurisdiction of a Consular Officer outside of the single 
Wilayat in which he is appointed to reside, for which he holds a Burat 
exequatur ; and Her Majesty’s Embassy has never succeeded in obtaining 
any deviation from this hard-and-fast rule since it was laid down. ” 

The following were the orders on the case finally communicated to 
Sir W. White by the Marquis of Salisbury in March 1888 . 

Colonel Tweedie is probably not aware of the objections that would certainly be 
raised by tbe Porte to the recognition of this title, inasmuch as, according to diplo- 
matic precedent, it might be taken to imply that tbe chief authority of the district in 
which the Consul-General resides has a semi-independent position similar to that of the 
former Princes of Servia or Roumania, or of the present Khedive of Egypt or Prince of 
Bulgaria. 

So long as the Political Agent was the representative not of the British Govern- 
ment, nor a branch of that Government, but of the East India Company, this objection 
did not apply with the same force. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in former times the Governors of the distant 
provinces of the Empire did, in fact, hold a position of far greater independence than 
is now the case. The progress of centralisation in the administration of the Ottoman 
Empire has of late years been very marked ; and there is a continual tendency to limit 
the authority of the provincial Governors and to bring them into more complete 
dependency on the Government at Constantinople. There is, as Your Excellency has 
more than once noticed, a no less marked increase of jealousy of foreign interference, 
of the privileges and immunities of the foreign Consulates, and of the rights of pro- 
tection which they have acquired by agreement or usage. 

These symptoms, which Colonel Tweedie seems to imagine to he personal to himself 
are equally obsei’vable in other parts of Turkish dominions ; and no advantage 
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would be gained by endeavouring to claim the formal acknowledgment of a title which, 
while it iDroperly marks Colonel Tweedic’s position in the Indian service, is not in 
accordance with general international usage. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned whether the British Political Agent at Baghdad has 
ever held that acknowldeged position as a diplomatic representative which Colonel 
Tweedie seems to imagine once attached to the office ; and whethei* the consideration 
and influence enjoyed by some of his predecessors have not, in great measure, been the 
result of the personal good-will and respect of the Ottoman authorities. 

There can, however, be no question as to the importance of the interests which 
are entrusted to Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Baghdad in the capacity as Agent of 
the Government of India. They wore the original causes o£ the cmation of the office, 
and are the main reason, at all events, of its continuance. In the protection of those 
interests, and in discharge of the duties connected with them, Colonel Tweedie will, 
I am convince^!, always have, as heretofore, Your Excellency’s full support and 
assistance whenever he may require them. 

Colonel Tweedie should understand that the position which he holds and the 
immunities he enjoys, as Her Majesty’s Consul-General differ widely from what are 
accorded to Consular Officers in most European countries, and would ho considered as 
belonging only to a diplomaiic appointment. But considerable moderation and 
judgment are necessary in the exercise of rights which took their origin in concession 
and comity, and which it is often in the power of the territorial authority to defeat 
in practice, even while they are acknowledged in principle. An attempt to assert them 
too ostentatiously and to procure their extension is sure at the present moment to 
excite suspicion and jealousy both at Constantino])le and on the spot, and to occasion 
increased hostility and obstructiveness in the transaction of business. 

The Government of India remarked, with reference to these orders 
in a despatch to the Secretary of State for India, in Juno 1S88 ; 

We have no doubt that Tier Majesty’s Government will take any steps which may 
be thought necessary to guard against the possible risk of general decrease of British 
influence in Turkish Arabia owing to the contraction of the geographical limits of the 
vilayats to which its consuls are accredited. As far as Indian interests are concerned, 
we are of opinion that they can he sufficient protected by the Political Eesident 
without any further recognition of his title by the Sublime Porte. 

Lord Salisbury’s letter of the 20th March 1888 to Her Majesty’s Ambassador and 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople appears us to meet the requirements of the case, 
and we concur with your Lordship iu not considering it necessary to move further 
in the matter. 

In connection with the King-Emperor^e birthday in November 1903 
Colonel Newmarch, the British Resident, wrote letters to his foreign 
colleagues at Baghdad which he subscribed with the double title of 
Resident and Consul-General. The French, German and Russian 
consular representatives thereupon sent him identical communications 
requesting that he would not use the style of Resident, but only that of 
Consul-General, in addressing them. Colonel Newmarch reported the 
matter to the Government of India and asked for instructions : it 
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appeared from the Residency archives that Mr. (afterwards Sir Trevor) 
Plowden during his incumbency of the Baghdad appointment had 
generally employed both titles in his correspondence with his foreign 
colleagues; and that no objection had been made by them, though they 
in their replies addressed him simply as Consul-General. Since 
Mr. Plowden^s departure in 1886 the dual title had fallen into disuse 
in correspondence with foreign Consulates ; but Colonel Newmarch in 
reviving it had at first experienced no oppositiion. The question was 
referred to His Majesty^s Government, by whom it was finally ruled 
in January 1904; that the title Political Resident should not be 
used by the British representative at Baghdad in communications to 
the Ottoman authorities or the Consular body. On receipt of these 
orders Colonl Newmarch replied to the identical letters of his foreign 
colleagues in a communication ending with the word : In future; there- 
fore; you will be addressed by me only in my capacity of Consul- 
General/’ 


An instance of something approaching insubordination on the part of 
the British Political iVgent occurred at Baghdad in 1877. The case, 
though not creditable; calls for notice; as illustrating certain dangers 
incidental to divided control which all other Political Agents and 
Residents at Baghdad, both before and after Colonel Nixon, have been 
able to avoid. 

Colonel Nixon seem to have disliked Mr. Robertson, Assistant 
Political Agent and Her Britannic Majesty ^s Vice-Consul at Basrah, who 
was under his orders; and in 1875 he preferred charges against him to 
His Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, and suggested 
his removal, Sir H. Elliot did not support Colonel Nixon^s recommen- 
dations, and the only result of the reference was that Mr. Robertson was 
admonished concerning a tendency he had shown to raise unnecessary 
difficulties with the Turkish authorities. The Government of India 
were left in ignorance of these proceedings with regard to one of their 
officers. In 1877, Mr. Robertson having been temporarily transferred 
by the Government of India to Masqat as Acting Political Agent at 
that place. Colonel Nixon proceeded of himself to instal a successor to 
Mr. Robertson at Basrah in the person of a Mr. Carter.* It seems 
probable that his object was to prevent the return of Mr. Robertson, for, 
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*Mr. Carter, who was an employe of a local British firm and who eventually died 
at Basrah, was known as “ the White Shaikh " on account of a remai*kable personal 
influence over Arabs which he was believed to possess. 
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in informing His Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Mr. Carter^s willingness to accept the post en 'permanence^ he observed : 
If approved, I would beg your Lordship will intimate your sanction to 
the Indian Government from whom pay is drawn, and (by whom) 
promotions appear now to be made/^ The Government of India, having 
become aware of Colonel Nixon^s irregular action, informed him that 
Mr. Carter-'s appointment must be regarded as provisional only, and 
called upon Colonel Nixon himself for an explanation of his conduct. 
Colonel Nixon replied by referring to a Foreign Office Circular under 
which he was empowered, in certain conditions and for certain purposes, 
to appoint Pro- Consuls, and added : My position here is somewhat 

peculiar, for, while my desire is to act in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the Indian Government, still it must be remembered that I 
have also to act in subordination to the English Foreign Office and our 
Ambassador at Constantinple.^^ This defence drew from the Govern- 
ment of India the following severe observations : 

The explanation contained in your letters ab ove quoted is not considered satisfac- 
tory by the Government of India. The substantive office held by Mr. Robertson, 
before his transfer to Muscat, was that of Assistant Agent. The salary and allowances 
attached to that office are defrayed by the Government of India, and all appointments 
thereto, whether officiating or permanent, vest in His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council and no other authority. It is true that the Assistant Political Agent for 
Turkish Arabia usually receives from the Foreign Department of Her Majesty's 
Government the rank and powers of Vice-Consul, but his Vice- Consular appointment 
carries with it no stipend, and is secondary to his substantive one. 

Accordingly in nominating Mr. Carter as successor to Mr. Robci-tson, and 'reoom- 
mending him for appointment as Vice-Consul, without the xn’evious sanction of the 
Government of India, you exceeded your own authority and ignored the authority of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council. 

The Governor- General in Council is glad to learn from your letter under acknow- 
ledgment that the apparent disrespect in your proceedings was unintentional ; but, 
while acquitting you of intentional disrespect. His Excellency in Council is constrained 
to regard your proceedings as wanting in intelligence and care. ^ 


On the 30tb July 1877 the Government of India informed Her 
Majesty^s Government and Colonel Nixon that the appointment of 
Mr. Carter to Basrah was not approved by them, and that Captain E. A. 
Fraser from Bushehr had been ordered to relieve him. 


^ This communication concluded with the phrase. “ I am to add that, on further 
consideration His Lordship is not prepared to appoint your son to the office {Sc, the 
Assistant Political Agency at Basrah). 
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Colonel Nixon^s error described above was, however, venial in com^ 
parison with a second into which he fell. In November 1877^ Captain 
Praser having been recalled to India and Mr. Hobertson^s return to 
Basrah being imminent, Colonel Nixon wrote almost simultaneouly to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department and 
to Her Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople, opposing 
Mr. Robertson'^s re-appointment to Basrah. In his letter to the Ambas- 
sador he revived his complaint against Mr. Robertson which had been 
dealt- with and disposed of in 1875, accused him of an unconciliatory 
disposition, and suggested that he should be transferred permanently to 
the Government of India or receive Consular employment elsewhere.*’^ 
Such a presentation of the case was inexcusable, for it had already been 
very clearly explained to Colonel Nixon by the Government of India that 
Mr. Robertson was an officer of the Indian establishment, and that the 
Basrah appointment was an appointnent under the Government of India. 
The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department 
replied that Mr. Robertson could not be removed ; but the representa- 
tions made by Colonel Nixon to the Embassy obtained the qualified 
support of the Foreign Office, 

The matter having come into discussion between the Foreign Office 
and the India Offiice, however, Colonel Nixon^s proceedings underwent 
a general illumination ; and the question then arose whether he could be 
allowed to remain at Baghdad. His term of service under the Volitioal 
Department of the Government of India had expired in 1 877, on his attain- 
ing the age of 55 years ; but, on representations made by the Foreign 
Office, he had been granted a special extension of two years to the 1 st 
July 1879. His record was brought under review by the Government 
of India, and it was recalled that he had in 1876 been severely repri- 
manded for his conduct towards Captain Warner, commanding th^ 
Comet,^^ and that his action in Kulsum Nisa Begam'^s case— to b^ 
described hereafter — had been characterised by the highest authorities 
in India as feeble and obstructive. The Government of India suggested 
the cancellation of his special extension of service, and His Majesty^s 
Secretary of State for India left the action to be taken in this respect 
to their discretion. Sir H. Layard, Her Britannic Majesty'^s Ambassadoi* 
at Constantinople interposed on Colonel Nixon'^s behalf, representing 
that he appeared to have been much liked at Baghdad and to have 
stood well with the Turkish authorities and that consequently his 
presence in Turkish^ Iraq was useful in the state of affairs then prevailing | 
but His Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs declined to 
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intervene. Eventually, in August 1878 the Government of India 
addressed Colonel Nixon, commenting* on the inadequacy of certain 
explanarions which he had offered, and informing him in the following 
terms of the decision at which they had arrived : 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council is of opinion that it would be 
ineffectual either to explain a second time the impropriety of referring elsewhere than to 
the Government of India for orders regarding appointments under this Government, 
or to pass a second censure on you for the error. It appears certain that you find 
great difficulty in keeping separate your relations with two quite different superiors, 
and in maintaing the necessary distinction. Having regard, therefore, to the material 
inconvenience and confusion in public business which arc caused by your inability to 
comprehend the position which you and your subordinates hold in Turkish Arabia and 
your double functions with two Governments, His Excellency in Council has deter* 
mined that you should be transferred from Baghdad to an appointment in India. 

But in the end, Colonel Nixon having tendered an apology for 
his conduct, it was accepted by the Government of India, the orders 
for his transfer were rescinded, and he was allowed to finish his service 
at Baghdad.* 
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In 1889 the practice of paying an official visit in uniform to the 
bead of the Local Government on the birthday of Ilis Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey was revived by Major Talbot, the Acting British 
Resident at Baghdad, and M, Pegnon, the Frencli Consul, after it 
had fallen into desuetude for some years* It had ceased, apparently 
in the time of Taqi-ud-Pin-Pasha, a fanatical Wali of Baghdful, 
visits by Dragomans having been vSUbstituted for visits by officers ; 
and with it the exchange of uffudal visits by the representatives of 
European powers at Baghdad on the fete days of their respective 
countries had been discontinued. The first step towards a return 
to the former more friendly custom was taken by Major Talbot, who paid 


^ It is possible that Colonel Nixon, like his less fortunate predecossoi* Colonel 
Taylor, was unlucky in the parts of his conduct which catne most conspicuously 
under official notice. More than one traveller alluded to the Anglo-Indian hospitality 
which distinguished his house at Baghdad, Lady Anno Blunt observing. Colonel Nixon 
is hospitality^" 'itself, and his doois seem always ajar to tako in unfortunate strangers 
like ourselves, arriving grimed and weathersworn in an otherwise inhospitable city ’* 
{Bedouins of the Euphrates Yol,!, See also Commander Cameron’s 

Future JELighicay, Voh II, page 285. Mr. Geary remarked, with reference to a more 
important point : ** Colonel Nixon, the present Political Agent at the Baghdad, is an 
Anglo-Indian officer of great experience, who has a natural gift, developed under 
Sir Henry Lawrence, for conciliating the affection of orientals and again : *• The 
British Political Agent was, I noticed, saluted with great respect, and even cordiality, 
ty people of all classes and crced.s, Musulman, Christian, and Jewish” {Through Jsiatio 
Turkey, Yob I, pages 141^42 and 202)* 
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an official visit in uniform to the French Consulate on the 14th July 
1888 ; and on the 17th April 1889, on the occasion of His Majesty the 
Sultanas birthday, the British, French, and Persian representatives called 
in uniform on Mushir Nasrat Pasha, the acting head of the Baghdad 
Government, on an understanding that the compliment should be 
returned at the first opportunity. 

Accordingly, on the 24th May 1889, the birthday of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, an open air reception was held at the British Residency 
after sunset, the month being Ramadhan, which was attended by the Wali 
of Baghdad and Mushir Nasrat Pasha ; by the French, Russian, American, 
and Persian Consuls ; by the Armenian^ Chaldaean, and Syrian clergy ; 
by all the European British subjects and other Europeans in Baghdad ^ 
and by an unusually large concourse of British Indian subjects, and of 
Christian and Muhammadan natives of Baghdad in general. 

In February 1881 the question of providing a European Assistant to Question of 

the Resident at Baghdad was raised by Mr. Plowden, who was then in supplying an 
® Assistant to 

charge } but the Government of India replied that they were not pre- tte Resident 

pared to strengthen the staff. In July of the same year Mr. Plowden 
returned to the point, but without success, and was authorised to fill up 
the appointment of Native Agent in the Residency, which he had appa- 
rently left vacant in the hope that a European Assistant would be 
sanctioned. In 1883, Mr. Plowden being then on leave in England, a 
memorandum written by him was forwarded by the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India, and in it the request for an Assistant at 
Baghdad was reiterated on the following grounds ; 

There .is no officer in the Indian Political service who has to deal single-handed with 
so large a charge as that entrusted to the Resident in Turkish Arabia and Consul- 
General in Baghdad. The country under my political supervision measures about 140,000 
square miles, and it is part of nay duty to keep the Imperial and Indian Governments 
informed of all political events of importance which may happen throughout this exten- 
sive country, of the movements of the Kurds in the North and North-East, of the con- 
dition of ’ affairs on the Turco-Persian Frontier, and of the relations of the Arab tribes 
towards each other and towards the Ottoman officials. I hnve to correspond With the 
Local Ottoman officials, with the Foreign Consuls, French, Russian, and Persian (with 
the two former the correspondence is in French which I have to translate myself), with 
my two Assistants as Basrah and Mosul, with the Resident in the Persian Gulf, With the 
Governments of India and Bombay, with the English Foreign office and the Amhassa^ 
dor at Constantinople, and occasionally also with the Minister at Tehran. I have also 
the charge of an Indian Post Office, which is largely used as a channel for the import 
of valuable merchandise, and of a Treasury. And whereas in India the duty of personally 
certifying the balances of cash in the Treasury on the last day of the month and 
submitting the Treasury and stamp accounts on certain fixed dates, is ordinarily 
assigned to a young Assistant Magistrate, at Baghdad the duty devolves upoli me. 
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It hampers me very mnch, for it obliges me to be present in Baghdad on certain 
specified days. Petty litigation and petty disputes among the British Indians take 
up a further large share of my time. Then I get a number of telegrams^ necessarily 
in cipher, for every open telegram is seen by the Turkish authorities, and which have 
to be answered in cij)her. The English and the Indian Governments do not use the 
same code so that I have sometimes to communicate the same message in two different 
ciphers, and as I am obliged by stringent orders to do cipher work entirely by myself, 
all other business has in the interval to be put aside. 

* ‘» *‘ * # * * 

Naturally, I have frequent business with the Yali and other Ottoman officials. 
Very little can be done in Baghdad by despatch writing and at the same time it is not 
always convenient or proper that I should go in person to the Yali or his subordinates. 
And yet I have no person on whom I can roly to send in my place. The Native Agent 
and the Armenian Dragoman are local Christians who carry no weight and who are 
really afraid of the Yali. I am most reluctant to send them for they can rarely get 
anything done, and yet practically I have no choice. Contrast my position with that 
of the Resident in the Persian Gulf, I have at least as much work to do and yet 
while I am single-handed, the Resident at Bushire has an Assistant Resident (until 
lately he had two), and a Treasury officer of the status of an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. There is no comparison between my work and that of the Prone h Consul at 
Baghdad, the proportion is as ten to one, and yet the latter is allowed by his Govern- 
ment an European Assistant carefully trained in the Oriental College at Paris. 

Moreover, the value of Baghdad as a field for training a young Political Officer is 
worthy of some consideration. He Would have an unrivalled opportunity of learning 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, of mixing with Orientals of many and various types, 
and of seeing what Muhammadanism is like in a country where Islam is the dominant 
faith. I cannot help thinking that, if Baghdad were nearer India, the necessity of 
giving the Resident an Assistant would have been recognised long before this, and I 
am strongly of opinion that the public interests suffer through the omission to appoint 
one. 


The rej>ly of the Government of India to the Secretary of State was 
to the following effect 2 — 

It would r^ndoubtedly be useful to the Resident, and advantageous to the Govern- 
ment of India, to add an Assistant to the Residency Staff. At the same time we are 
not satisfied that the work of the Baghdad Residency and Consulate is sufficiently 
heavy to justify the expense which would ho incurred in creating a fresh api)ointm«nt 
in our political service, as proposed by Mr. Plowden. We shall endeavour, however, to 
depute to Baghdad from time to time any young officer who may not be required for 
more urgent duty elsewhere. 

Colonel Tweedie abont the same time> while in acting charge at 
Baghdad, suggested that one or two Sunni Muhammadan attaches 
from India might be added to the Residency instead of a European Officer. 

At length in 1891^ in submitting a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Oudh Bequest by which a considerable amount of additional work 
would be thrown on the Residency, Colonel Tweedie, who had become 
Resident, referred to an opinion expressed by Colonel Kemball in 1867 
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and represented that, if his own proposals were accepted, the addition of an 
Assistant to the Residency staff would certainly be required. But he 
did not base the suggestion exclusively on the increase of work which 
might be expected to attend the alteration of the Oudh Bequest arrange* 
ments, as will appear from the following extracts from one of his letters : 

The only second commissioned officer we now have is the Kesidency Surgeon. As 
it happens, Brigade -Surgeon Bowman is not without experience of civil charges, and 
his readiness to help in non-professional work deserves the fullest recognition. But 
his successor may not be equally qualified for the performance from time to time of 
political, consular, judicial, treasury, duties ; and in any case the charge of an important 
Eesidency, or even the assisting of the Resident in his daily duties and correspondence, 
does not form properly part of a Medical Officer’s role, especially when, as is here now 
and usually the case, that Medical Officer practices his profession equally in Russian, 
French and Osmanli circles. 


Firstly, there are general grounds. Russia is fast projecting her shadow over 
the Tigris and Euphrates. In May of last year she re-established a Consulate here after 
it had been in abeyance for three years. The other day a young gentleman of the same 
nationality and social status as the Consul, fresh from the Oriental College, 
St. Petersburg, which has made him a good Persian linguist to start with, arrived at 
Baghdad as Secretary or Assistant. Two Frenchmen similarly officer the Consulate of 
France, and yet the subjects of the latter Consulate at Baghdad and Mosul fall short, 
I believe, of a hundred ; while the stream of pilgrims from newly made Russian 
provinces, if now beginning, is only just beginning to flow towards Karbala and Najaf. 
On the other hand, the British Resident with a clientele * (English, German, Greek, 
Afghan, Indian) counted by thousands ; with as many calls on him from the side of 
Europe as of India, and with the seaport of Bussorah for an outpost; has no one 
except an over-occupied medical offlcer to confide in ; no one to assist him in his 
secondary duties so that he may engage the more in cultivating and extending through 
intercourse with all classes that personal influence on which so much is here dependent : 
most serious of all ; no one to whom he can fittingly entrust the Residency, with all 
its multifarious responsibilities and contingencies, on his moving out were it but to 
Karbala or Bussorah. 


Later, however, Colonel Tweedie allowed that, until a serious increase 
in work connected with the Oudh Bequest or in the touring duties of the 
Resident occurred, the question of adding an Assistant to the Residency- 
might be suffered to remain in suspense j and it apparently dropped for 
the time being. 

In November 1904 Major Newmarch, then Resident, represented the 
diflSiculty he experienced in drawing up trade reports and disposing of 
the consular work of the Residency, besides performing the more 
important political duties which occupied most of his time. The result 
of his application was the appointment to Baghdad in 1905 of an 
Assistant to the Resident for Trade and Commerce, whose salary 
Was debited in equal moieties to the Grovernment of India and to His 
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Majesty'^s Government; but the new ofiicer was not invested with 
consular powers. The first occupant of the post thus created was 
Mr. J. C. Gaskin^ who had been for a number of years employed under 
the Government of India in the Persian Gulf in different capacities ; but 
it was suggested that his successors should be supplied from the Levant 
Consular service. 

It will be remembered that so far back as 1868 it had been decided 
to replace the Eesideney steamer Comet by a new vessel^ and that in 
1869 authorisation for doing so had been obtained from the Porte, but 
that delay due to various causes supervened. 


It was only in 1880 that it was at last decided to build a new vessel ; 
and in 1882, before it was ready, the Comet had become unservice- 
able. A steamer named the London was accordingly hired for the 
Resident's temporary use, but she foundered in the Shatt-al-"Arab 
without reaching Baghdad; and, though efforts were made to obtain 
a suitable steam launch as a substitute, none could be got. When the 
successor of the Cornet'’"^, built at Bombay, was finished, it was found 
that she had been made too large for the navigation of the Tigris; the 
result was further delay. At last the new vessel was ready : her cost was 
Es. 93, 4-94, towards which His Majesty^s Government apparently contri- 
buted £3,000 ; she was armed with two Nordenfelt guns ; and the long 
familiar name of C omet was perpetuated in her. There was some 
doubt as to the manner in which the replacement of the old by the new 
Comet would be received by the Turkish authorities, but permission 
was granted by the Porte on condition that both vessels should not be in 
the Tigris at the same time* The old Comet was accordingly broken 
up at Baghdad, and* the new ship entered the river in October 1884. 


In 1887, the Comet having grounded during a voyage. Colonel 
Tweedie, the Resident, suggested that she should be removed elsewhere 
and a vessel more suitable to the rivers of j\l esopotamia supplied for 
Baghdad; but, as she could not be utilised at any other place or sold 
(except at a great loss), and as Her Majesty^s Government would have 
to be consulted regarding her disposal, the suggestion was negatived by 
the Government of India. In 1889 Colonel Tweedie again remarked on 
the unsuitability of the Comet and urged her replacement by a steam 
launch, which would be more economical and more useful. Afterwards, 


1 “Comet ” was taken back to Bombay and lengthened in 1904-5. Her 

length IS now (1912) 131 feet 6 inches, her gross tonnage 182 and her draught 3 feet, to 
3 feet 6 inches. In 1909 she was provided with bullet-proof steel plating, coinpletelv 
protfecting the bridge-deck, guns, and engine-room. 
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his meaning having been misunderstood^ he explained that he was far 
from advocating the Comeths removal except as a companion 
measure to Baghdad being furnished with another vessel^ built on differ- 
ent lines and administered less as a unit in a great department (Indian 
“ Marine) than as a means of carrying out certain reasonable duties in 
Ottoman waters ; and he anticipated that, if the Eupharates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation Company's steamers one day ceased to run, the 
Cornet^* would be invaluable as a despatch boat and a means of trans- 
port. Such being his views, he was informed that the replacement of the 
Comet presented many diflSculties, and that no immediate action 
would be taken. 

In the meantime a proposal to station the Comet principally at 
Basrah had fallen through, in consequence of the rejection of a scheme 
for the appointment of the Assistant Political Agent at Basrah to be 
Consul at Muhammareh also, under which the services of a British 
Government steamer on the Shatt^ah'^Arab and Karun would frequently 
have been required. 

In the winter of 1893-1894, as already mentioned in another connec- 
tion, the two Nordenfelt machine-guns forming the Comeths arma- 
ment were exchanged at Basrah for others of a newer pattern, taking the 
Marfcini*-Henry cartridge. 

In 1904 Major Newmarch, the Resident, asked to be furnished with 
a launch for short journeys on the river at Baghdad, representing that 
the need for some such convenience was now great in consequence of the 
removal of the Residency from the centre to the outskirts of the town. 
The Government of India were willing to provide a launch ; but His 
Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople thought that great 
difficulties might arise if the Porte were approached on the subject of 
this proposed addition to the Residency establishment, and suggested 
other methods. The matter was arranged, but not till after 1905, when 
a motor launch by Thornycroft was supplied. 

It has been shown that in 1861 the Indian military guard of the 
Baghdad Residency consisted of only 10 men, having been reduced from 
a former strength of about 80 on the institution of a small mounted 
escort for the Resident, recruited locally. 

In 1878 the military guard, which had to watch the Residency 
building, in which there was a Treasury, as well as their own quarters 
and the stables of the mounted escort which were then at some distance 
fl^om the Residency, was found to be too small for the duties required of 
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it and was increased to 16 rifles. In May 1882 it was raised to 25 of 
all ranks, including a Native Officer. 

1883—1885. In 1883 tke Porte complained of the increase ; and at the beginning 
of 1884 Mr. Plowden, the Resident, reported on the question, giving the 
history of the guard and its fluctuations from the first, explaining the 
circumstances which necessitated its presence and governed its strength, 
and deprecating any reduction of it as a concession to Turkish demands. 
For the better part of a century the guard had been annually relieved 
without remark on the part of the Turkish authorities ; and Mr. Plowden 
was inclined to attribute the objections now raised to the influence of the 
Wali, Taqi-ud-din Pasha and other leading Turkish officials at Baghdad, 
whose dispositions were intensely anti-British, and to the policy of the 
Turkish Government of the day, which aimed at the suppression of 
foreign influence in all parts of the Empire. The facts of the case 
having been explained to the Porte, nothing more was said upon either 
side j but in March 1885, on the arrival of the yearly relief of the guard 
by British steamer, the Turkish Chief of Customs at Baghdad expressed 
to the Dragoman of the British Residency a doubt, eventually overcome, 
whether in the absence of special authority from Constantinople he 
would be justified in allowing them to land with their arms. 

1914. At the beginning of 1904 an atrocious and discreditable affair took 
place in the Residency guard, which during the hundred years of its 

existence had hitherto remained, so far as is known, free from serious 
crime. 

During the absence of Major Newmarch, the Resident, on a winter 
tour, Jamadar Ghulam Din, the Native Officer commanding the guard, 
which was then a detachment from the 125th (Napieris) Rifles, dis- 
appeared; and for some time no trace of him could be found. The 
Jamadar, as a' strict disciplinarian, was not very popular with his own 
men; and there was also considerable feeling against him in the 
regiment as a whole, on account of his having been promoted into it 
with a commission from the 9th Bombay Infantry, in which he had been 
a non-commissioned officer. At length, on the 11th February, informa- 
tion was given by a Lance-Naik of the detachment named ^Abdul Earim 
which resulted in the discovery of the Jamadar^ s body, buried with his 
hand lantern in a Khan or warehouse on the further side of the river 
rented by Mr. D^Arcy of the Persian Oil Company : the corpse bote 
fourteen dagger wounds. Enquiry showed that the murder was probably 
the result of a conspiracy in the detachment. 
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On th 18tli February Lance-Naik ^ Abdul Karim suddenly ran amok 
and shot dead three o£ his comrades of the guard and two Afghan 
Q,awwases belonging to the Residency establishment. The only motive 
that could be assigned for the deed was that he feared the consequences 
of disclosures which he had made to the Resident concerning some of the 
men in the detachment^ and thought to anticipate revenge. From the 
Residency he retired to the quarters of the detachment in the town, where 
he established himself on the roof and threatened to shoot anyone who 
came near ; but Major IS ewmarch and Captain Cox, the Residency 
Surgeon, having approached him by a neighbouring roof, persuaded him 
to give himself up. 

The guard as a whole appearing untrustworthy on account of these 
occurrences, and the death of the Qawwases having caused among the 
Afghans of Baghdad a ferment that greatly alarmed the Turkish autho-? 
xities and was only allayed by the influence of the Naqib, Major New- 
march handed over 13 men of the guard suspected of complicity in the 
murder of the Jamadar, as also Lance-Naik ^ Abdul Karim, to the Turkish 
authories for temporary custody j the remainder he confined to their own 
lines, where a Turkish guard was posted for their protection. A Turkish 
guard was also, at Major Newmarch^s request, sent to the Residency as 
a provisional substitute for the Residency guard, and remained until the 
21st March, when a new detachment from the 120th Bombay infantry 
arrived from India under the command of Captain Fisher. 

In the case of the Jamadar^s murder no evidence could be obtained 
warranting the commitment of any person for trial. The most plausible 
theory, on the few facts ascertained, was that the victim had been 
decoyed to the Khan where^his body was found, and where the only resi- 
dent was an Afghan caretaker named ^Abdullah, and there murdered by 
^Abdullah and another Afghan named Akram, possibly with the assist- 
ance of a boatman named ^Abbas who was a Turkish subject. 

The circumstances of the murders committed by Lance-Naik ^Abdur 
Karim were investigated by Major Newmarch ; and the accused was 
tried at Baghdad on the 19th April by Mr. G. B. Piggott, the Judge of 
His Britannic Majesty^s Supreme Consular Court in the Ottoman Domi- 
nions, who travelled from Constantinople for the purpose. This was the 
procedure approved by the Government of India, to whom His Britannic 
Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople had recommended that the case 
should be disposed of either by the Supreme Consular Court, or by the 
High Court of Bombay, or by an Indian Court-Martial. The result of 
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the trial was the conviction of the prisoner^ who was sentenced to death ; 
but his punishment was afterwards commuted to imprisonment for 20 
years with hard labour, the maximum j^enalty that could be inflicted 
under the Ottoman Order in Council, and he was removed to India to 
undergo his sentence there. - 

The remaining men of the guard were sent back to India and dis^ 
charged from the army ; ’iVbdullah and Akram, the two Afghans 
supposed to have been implicated in the murder of the Jamadai% were 
deported to India and thence to Afghanistan ; and pensions, payable till 
death or remarriage, were granted to the Arab widows of the two 
murdered Qawwases. 

It should be mentioned that the Turkish authorities showed a strong 
disposition to retain in their custody the men of the guard handed over 
to them who were suspected of complicity in the murder of the Jamadar, 
and claimed that the whole of the suspects in that case should, on 
account of the Turkish subject Abbas being one of them, be dealt with 
by the Turkish police and courts. The demand was successfully 
resisted, however, by His Britannic Majesty^s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople; the prisoners in question were retransferred to British custody ; and 
on the 33rd April the outgoing detachment left Baghdad for India in 
charge of Captain Fisher, 

At one stage of the affair the Resident called on the Commander 
of the Comet to furnish a lascar guard for the custody of sepoy 
prisoners in the Residency, The Commander complied with the 
requisition; but a strong protest against it was lodged by the Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine on the gi’ound that the action of the 
^^Resident was illegal, inasmuch as the crew of the Comet was neither 
‘^enrolled under the Indian Marine Act nor subject to the Indian 
‘^Articles of War, and that had it been necessary to use force, the 
‘‘Officer Commanding the Comet might have been involved in serious 
“consequences/*^ These objections were overruled by the Government 
of India, however, who remarked : 

The Government of India are advised that the action of the Resident was not illegal, 
and that the matter was one for him to deal with purely from the standpoint of 
expediency. As he considered that he could not trust the prisoners to a guard of 
their brother soldiers, it was incumbent upon him to take any step he considered 
necessary, in reason and good faith, for their safe custody. He was competent, 
therefore, to require for that purpose the aid of any officer or man serving under 
the Government of India, and the fact that the lascars were not subject to the 
Marino Act or Articles of War does not alter the position. The Government of 
India, therefore, consider it unnecessary to issue any instructions to restrict the 
Resident from employing lascars as a guard in future. The Resident must be the sole 
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judg^ of the expediency of such a measure, and the propriety of any similar action 
taken hy him in reason and good faith cannot he questioned. lu these circumstances 
the responsibility for any untoward circumstances arising from the employment 
of lascars would rest with the Eesi lent. 

On the 1st April 1905 the British Residency at Baghdad was trans- 
ferred from the place where it had been established at a date earlier 
than 1840; on the river front about the middle of the town, to a more 
eligible site further down the river, but on the same (that is, the 
eastern) hank. 

The old Residency had its advantages and was thus described by 
a traveller 1878 : 

By far the pleasantest place in Baghdad is the British Residency, a beautiful old 
house built round two large coiutyards and having a long frontage to the river. 
There is a delightful terrace overlooking the water, with an alley of old orange trees 
and a Kiosque or summer-house and steps, leading down to a little quay where the 
consular boats are moored. Inside, the house is decorated in the Persian style of 
the last century, one of the most elaborate and charming styles ever invented, 
with deep fretted ceilings, walls panelled in minute cabinet work, sometimes inlaid 
with looking glass, sometimes richly gilt. Only the dining room is studiously 
English, in deference to Anglo-Indian prejudice, its decorations, apparently fresh 
from Maple’s, forming a theme for admiration for the Bagdadis who come to pay 
their respects to Her Majesty’s Consul-General. 

The building was the property of the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah at 
the time of his death in 1887 and was held on lease from him at a rent 
of fi4;014 a year, towards which the Government of India contributed 
fi 1,884; the Resident Sl;200; the Residency Surgeon R570, and 
His Majesty^s Government fi360. After the death of the Nawab the 
property continued to be leased on the same terms from his trustees. 
In 1896 the building was bought by Agha Muhammad, himself a 
trustee, who was also British Agent at Kadhimain, for 51,24,750 ; 
and from the 1st May of that year the rent was increased to B:4,990 
per annum, of which R2,550 was borne by the Government of India 
(who also allowed a sum not exceeding 51,200 a year for repairs)^ 
51,400 by the Resident, 5570 by the 5esidency Surgeon, and 5470 
by His Majesty^s Government. The lease was renewed for three 
years on these terms in 1899, and once again for three years in 1902, 
on the old conditions for the first year but on a monthly rent of 5460 
--for the second arid 5580 for the third year, exclusive of the allowance 
for repairs. 
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Meanwhile various disadvantages of the old Kesidency had made 
themselves felt. The site was central, with reference to the town ; 
but the quarters of the military guard were in another place ; the 
Residency building was falling into decay ; and, in so far as the 
Resident was concerned, the arrangement under which he occupied 
a few rooms in what was otherwise a public o6Bce was inconvenient on 
account of the want of privacy. The disposition of the rooms and 
courtyards was appropriate from the point of view of a Muhainmadan 
nobleman possessing a large harem, but it was unsuitable for the 
quarters of a British Ofiicer. Moreover, the proprietor, after 1896, 
was an Honorary British Agent whose management of affairs under the 
Oudh Bequest had given rise to unfavourable comments ; his intentions 
were uncertain, but it was believed that he wished to get the property 
into his own hands ; and it was undesirable that the British Resident 
(and it might be said the British Government) should lie under any 
obligation to him. In event of his refusing to renew the lease, it was 
doubtful whether other suitable premises could be found at Baghdad, 
at least on any reasonable rent. 

In these circumstances Colonel Mookler, the Resident, drew atten- 
tion in 1892 to another property belonging to the late Nawab Iqbal-ud- 
Daulah, which also had passed into the hands of Agha Muhammad ; this 
was a river bank estate of about three acres which he suggested 
should be acquired by the Government of India as a site on 
which to construct a new Residency of their own. Matters moved 
slowly ; but in 1900 the purchase of the land at a cost of R36,000 was 
sanctioned and effected, the property being registered in the Turkish 
Land Records Department, on the analogy of the British Consulate at 
Basrah — in regard to which there had been a long controversy with 
the Porte — in the name of His Britannic Majesty^s Embassy at 
Constantinople. The construction of the buildings, including public 
offices, quarters for the Resident, a separate house for the Residency 
Surgeon, military barracks and guard-house, a hospital, a post office, 
servant's houses, stables, godowns and a high enclosure wall, was 
entrusted to Messrs. Herman & Co, of Karachi, by whom it was 
completed between 1902 and 1905 at a total cost of K8,24,S03, The 
new Residency was satisfactory in all respects, except that the public 
offices and the Resident's quarters were again included under the same 
roof, and that a house projecting further in the direction of the river 
was subsequently constructed by the Naqxb of Baghdad immediately 
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upstream of it, whicii considerably impaired the amenity of its situation. 
When finished, it was the most imposing edifice in Baghdad. 

Difficulties were at one time created by the local Turkish authorities 
in connection with the retaining wall of the terrace on the river, which 
they asserted would interfere with the course of the stream ; but their 
objections w^ere frivolous, and by the intervention of His Britannic 
Majesty^s Ambassador at Constantinople they were removed. 

The question of the representation of British interests at Karbala 
and Kadhimain during the greater part of the period now under consi- 
deration was very closely bound up with that of the administration of 
the Oudh Bequest, as will be apparent on reference to a later section of 
the present chapter in which that subject is discussed. In 1877 the 
aiffairs of the domiciled British Indian colony at Karbala, always a large 
one, were superintended by Haidar “^Ali Khan, an Indian nobleman, 
a native of Lucknow, and a connection it is understood of the Nawah 
Iqbal-ud-Daulah, who was styled in correspondence the Honorary British 
Agent ; and a similar position was held at Kadhimain by Muhammad 
Husain Khan, a son of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, of x\rcot. Haidar 'Ali 
Khan was succeeded at Karbala by Muhammad Taqi Khan, another 
son of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, about 1884; and in 1888, on 
the death of Muhammad Husain Khan, the Kadhimain appointment 
was conferred on Agha Muhammad, the son of the deceased. Muhammad 
Taqi Khan and Aga Muhammad were generally described as ^^Honoiary 
Agents of the Residency ; and so in a sense they were, for the British 
Government paid them nothing ; but, as is explained elsewhere, they 
were allowed to pay themselves salaries out of the Oudh Bequest, under 
which they were Indian Distributors.^^ Their work was to represent 
the Resident in all local matters and to supervise the legal business, 
disputes, etc., of resident British Indians ; and a functionary for the 
performance of these duties was undoubtedly necessary at Karbala ; but 
at Kadhimain, only a short distance from Baghdad, the need for one 
— apart from the distributions under the Oudh Bequest carried on there 
until 1902 — was open to question. 

Difficulties frequently arose from the unofficial character of the 
Agencies and from their non-recognition by the Turkish authorities. In 
1879 Colonel Miles, the Resident, after a tour to Karbala, advised 
that Haidar ^Ali Khan, the Agent there, while remaining Honorary, 
should be invested with consular status quo at Karbala and Najaf, 
and provided with a small staff ; but the proposal was negatived by 
His Majesty^s Government on the ground of expense. In 1885 
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Mr. Plowden, then Resident, advocated the creation of British Consular 
Agencies at Karbala and Kadhimain ; but the time was considered 
inappropriate for moving in the matter on account of discussions in 
regard to new Consular Agencies which were already in progress between 
His Majesty^s Government and the Porte. 

In 1890 Colonel Tweedie, as Resident^ in proposing a reorganisation 
of Oudh Bequest arrangements, made further suggestions on the subject ; 
and the terms of his reference may be quoted verbatim, as throwing 
considerable light on the character of the Karbala Agency at that and 
at an earlier period : 

At Karbala, on the contrary*, not only is it impossible for the Eesidency to be 
left unrepresented ; but one of the wants of -the present time is the provision of a 
better agency than we have had there hitherto. This twofold statement requii’es 
some exposition. Imprimis, Karbala, as already noted, is three days by ordinary 
travelling from Baghdad. Next, some four or five thousand British Indian subjects 
(counting Kashmiris, but not mere pilgrims) are settled there. Cases are therefore 
frequent in which immediate action or protection on the part of the Residency is 
demanded. Perhaps an Indian commits a murder, or is murdered, or dies suddenly, 
leaving mule-loads of valuables 5 perhaps another is pressed as a conscript, or sent 
to prison. Out of this might naturally issue the proposal to retain in sittt 
the present Indian Distributor, Muhammad Tald Khan, gazette him Agent, 
and pay him from imperial revenue. But not to touch again on the contingency 
if Nawab Sir Ikbal-ud-Daula*s Will should stand) of this man’s 
finding himself soon a principal executor under it, with all his amiable qualities, 
and all his prestige as an Indian of position, it is perfectly impossible to regard him 
as in our sense an official. In Dr. Bowman’s memorandum a glimpse of him is 
given, also a typical instance of how a factotum lodged in Ms skirts has been suffered 
to fleece people. Tinder the old r%ime he simply was a post set up by the Nawab 
Sir Ikbal-ud-Daula at Karbala. With the Nawab’s influence (at time possibly even 
wealth) to back him, there is no doubt that he could by innumerable circuitous 
methods protect at Karbala those having to he protected, and constrain even the town 
officials ; many of whom may have owed their ai>pointments to Sir Ikbal-ud-Daula’s 
interests with their Government. But all that is ended. What is now required 
for Karbala cum Najaf is an out and out official, transferable elsewhere at any time ; 
whose status should be that of an Attache posted to this Residency, and available 
for service chiefly at those two important centres. Some may hold that because our 
subjects there are Shias, the Attache should be a Shia also. With deference I am 
here inclined to differ. A European would be out of his element ; but as the Ottoman 
officials of the two towns in question, as of tMs country generally, ax‘e chiefly Sunnis ; 
^nd as it would be on his personal influence and acceptance with them that our 
representative’s power of helping Indians in their affairs with the Local Government 
would turn, I think he should be a Sunni. A coin of the realm is as good for 
Osmanli officialdom in the hand of a Shia as of a Sunni. But for an employe with no 
secret service fund to aid him the more in touch he is personally with the authorities 
the better for those depending on him. Dr» Bowman also, as will be observed, records 
it in bis memorandum, and the truth of it may be taken as absolutely certain, that 


* Viz,, in opposition to Kadhimain and Najaf. 
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among all the Indians settled in Karbala not one is to be looked for possessed of the 
smallest qualifications to serve the Government there as salaried agent. I knew 
Muhammad Taki Khan’s predecessor; and unstable as is the present Distributor, 
the other was even more so. Had it been possible to set up a stronger one out of 
existing material, or without bringing this- whole subject exhaustively under the 
review of Government, Muhammad Taki Khan would not all this time have 
been left in office. 

In the same year a case occurred in which the Turkish authorities 
absolutely declined to recognise or deal with the Agent at Karbala ; 
the occasion was the arrest of three Indians by the Turkish police. 
In 1891 Colonel Tweedie further remarked : 

The Eesidency Agent at Karbala cum Kajaf as {a) natui’ally of weak and cir- 
cuitous character; (b) generally in but feeble health ; (c) an Indian a Shia ; (e) 
invested with no very definite, or recognised official, status, is unequal to the task 
of influencing two potent Mujtahids or fathers of his religion. I say this not to 
disparage him. Not only do I know of no one better than he, but I know of no one 
at all among Indians domiciled at Karbala fit to fill his very peculiar situation, 
supposing him to resign it. 

Colonel Tweedie'^s representations did not^ however^ result in any 
change of system chiefly perhaps in consequence of the Government 
of India's declining, for the time being, to authorise any changes in 
the administration of the Oudh Bequest. 

In 1892 Colonel Tweedie's successor in the Hesidentship, Colonel 
Mockler, again represented the matter, requesting that an exeqiiatw' 
should he procured for the Agent at Karbala ; and, it having been 
explained to His Majesty's Government that the Agent's salary would, 
as heretofore, be paid from the Oudh Bequest, the proposal was adopted. 
On the iOth August 1893 the Porte instructed the Wali of Baghdad 
to recognise the British Agent at Karbala as a Consular Agent. Muham- 
mad Taqi Khan had in the meantime been succeeded by his nephew 
Agha Ibrahim, a brother of Agha Muhammad, who consequently 
became the first British Consular Agent at Karbala. In 1894 the 
Wali of Baghdad paid a visit to Karbala, where he treated Agha 
Ibrahim — largely, it was thought out of_ personal considerations — with 
marked civility and attention. 

After this no change occurred until 1902, when Major Newmarch, as 
Resident, undertook a radical reform of the Oudh Bequest arrangements. 
As mentioned in another place, he abolished the irregular and (by the 
Turks) unrecognised Agency at Kadhimain, along with emoluments of 
the Agent (as Indian Distributor) under the Oudh Bequest ; and, while 
he recommended the retention of a British representative at Karbala and 
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provisionally continued the salary allowed to the existing Agent from the 
Oudh Bequest^ he proposed that the salary of the post should in future 
he paid from Government revenue, and that there should be a change of 
personnel. His reoommentlations ran as follows ; 


The question of the future payment of the Consular Agent at Karbala is a some- 
what important matter. 1 think it would he a great pity if the post were abolished, for 
in the charge of a competent man it might be a very useful and important outpost. 
The present incnmhent is in my opinion unsuited for the charge. He cannot talk 
Hindustani, he is not in my opinion suflBciently intelligent or energetic, and he has 
been too much implicated in the scandals arising out of the Oudh Bequest to render 
his retention there expedient. 

If any suggestions from me are allowed, I would recommend that he be succeeded 
by a Shiah Muhammadan of good family from India, who has had some official 
experience either in the lower grades of the Civil Service or in a Native State. It is 
essential he should know Persian well and it would be good if he knew enough English 
to write a confidential letter. 

I do not suggest the appointment of a European officer, because his position would 
be insuppoiiably lonely and might in times of religious excitement be even dangerous. 
Moreover, I imagine that the cost of his appointment and maintenance would he 
considerably greater than that of a Mahomedan. To a Shiah, residence at Karbala 
should he most acceptable, and there are px*obahly many worthy Deputy Collectors in 
India who would gladly spend their pensions and die there. 
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The outcome of Major Newmarch^s proposals was the establishment 
of a British Vice-Consulate at Karbala on the 1st November 1908, with 
the assent of the Porte, under Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khan Muhsin, 
an intelligent and well educated British subject of an Afghan but 
Persianised family, born in Turkish ^Iraq. The cost of the Viee-Consurs 
salary and establishment became a charge on Indian revenues exclusively, 
no contribution to it being made payable by Her Majesty^s Government. 

We have seen that in 1873 the designation of Mr. Robertson, the 
British Agent (and Vice-Consul) at Basrah was altered to that of 
Assistant Political Agent, and that he was at the same time admitted to 
the Indian Political Service. In 1877, as has been described in another 
connection, a question arose as to the exact position of Mr. Robertson 
with reference to the Indian and Home Governments, which was then 
defined. In October of that year the Basrah appointment was formally 
brought on the graded list of the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In 1879, on an application from Mr. Robertson supported by the 
Resident at Baghdad, his consular status was enhanced from that of 
Vice-Consul to that of Her Britannic Majesty^s Consul, subject to the 
proviso, laid down by the London Foreign Oflipe, that the appointiiient 
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gives Mr. Robei’tson no claims upon Her Majesty^s Government for his 
^‘services as His Majesty^s Consul^ and he will remain as heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of His Majesty^s Consul-General at Baghdad/*^ 

In 1884 a question arose as to the necessity of obtaining a Turkish 
exequatur as Consul in the name of every Assistant Political Agent 
appointed to take charge, temporarily or permanently, at Basrah. The 
occasion was the absence on leave of Mr. Robertson, the substantive 
Consul, during which application had been made for a fresh exequatur 
in the name of Lieutenant H. Ramsay, one of the officers nominated to 
officiate in his place. The Government of India were informed, on the 
authority of Her Majesty^s Foreign Office, that, 'when a permanent 
Consul holding an exequatur for the post existed, it was within the 
competence of Her Britannic Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to make an acting appointment without reference to the Porte. 

In 1885 Colonel Mockler, Assistant Political Agent at Basrah, having 
entered into direct correspondence, in his capacity as Consul, with 
Her Majesty^s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Colonel Tweedie, the 
Political Resident at Baghdad, protested against the innovation ; and it 
was ordered by the Government of India that the Assistant Political 
Agent at Basrah should transmit his consular correspondence to the 
Foreign Office through Her Britannic Majesiy^s Consulate- General at 
Baghdad. In 1888 Colonel Tweedie remarked that orders were being 
sent direct by the Foreign Office to the Assistant Political Agent at 
Basrah, and the Government of India informed both the officers con- 
cerned that all correspondence between the Foreign Office and the 
Basrah Consulate should take place, under flying seal, through Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Consul-General at Baghdad. 

At the end of 1897 Mr. G. S. Mackenzie, London, a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Gray, Mackenzie & Co., at Basrah, approached Her 
Majesty^s Foreign Office with reference to the frequency of changes in 
the personnel of Her Britannic Majesty^s Consulate at Basrah, A table 
attached to his letter showed that charge of the Consulate had 
changed hands 19 times in 16 years. He contended that under such a 
system the officers appointed had no time to acquire the requisite influence 
over local Turkish officials and the native community, and that the 
result was disadvantageous to British trade. 

The Government of India, on the matter being referred to them, consh 
dered that changes must inevitably be frequent so long as the appointment 
was filled by officers on the graded list of their Political Department, as 
that Department was then organised ; and they therefore suggested the 
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transference of tke post to Her Majesty^s G-overnment with a view to 
its being manned in future from His Majesty^s Consular Service. At 
the same time they offered a money contribution for the maintenance of 
the Consulate equal to its whole average cost during the previous five 
years, and intimated their willingness that Her Majesty^s Government 
should adjust the relations of the Consul at Basrah with the Eesident at 
Baghdad, to whom he had hitherto been subordinate. 

These proposals were accepted by Her Majesty'^s Government. The 
Indian contribution was fixed at £1,400, a charge which was to be liable 
to revision at the end of five years ; and Her Britannic Majesty^s Consul 
at Basrah was placed under the superintendence of the Political Resident 
at Baghdad in his character of Consul-General. The British Indian 
Post Office at Basrah was retained, in connection with the Consulate, at 
the expense of the Government of India ,* but an Indian Sub-Treasury 
which had existed in the Consulate was closed. The first Consul under 
the new arrangements was Mr. A. C. Wratislaw, who assumed charge 
of his diities at Basrah on the 12th December 1898. 
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The need of medical arrangements for the benefit of the British 
community at Basrah, which had long been felt, was emphasised by the 
death of Mr. Robertson, the Assistant Political Agent, and his two 
children from cholera in August 1889; and in the following year his 
successor, Captain Ravenshaw, met with an accident and could obtain 
no skilled assistance. There was a small resident British community, 
and the number of Europeans on board British ves^sels lying in the port 
was at times considerable. In these circumstances the Government of 
India agreed to contribute ft 100 per mensem towards the salary of a 
private medical practitioner whom the British mercantile firms at Basrah 
proposed to engage for their employes, on condition of his affording his 
services to Government servants at Basrah. Dr. Eustace, Dr. J agana- 
dham and Dr. Dobbyn were the first medical men employed at Basrah 
under the combined arrangement. The contribution of the Government 
of India to the doctor^s salary merged in the payment of £1,400 a year 
which, after 1898, they made to Her Majesty^s Government on account 
of the Basrah post. 
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It will be remembered that in 1875 the British representative at 
Basrah was accommodated in a hired house for which rent, at the rate 
of SI 00 a month, was paid to an ostensible owner, Haji Ibrahim, 
regarding whose title to the property there was some doubt. The lease 
was not terminable except by consent of the tenant, and the Assistant 
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Political Agent^s position ivas therefore legally a strong one* But 
about 1883; in view of the dissatisfaction of the Haji; which had been 
vigorously manifested in 1878 and 1881; the Government of India 
directed the Political Resident in Turkish “^Iraq to report what other 
arrangements for a house could be made ; and meanwhile the rent paid 
to the Haji was increased to E;250 a month on an understanding that no 
objection should be made to the retention of the house by Government 
during the year 188-1. Good sites on which a house might be built by 
Government were available on the further bank of the Shatt-al-^Arab 
at GardilaU; Tanumah; etc.; but there were obstacles in the way of their 
purchase^ and a fresh lease of the house occupied by the Consulate had 
to be taken for the year 1885; and apparently for subsequent years. 
Eventually, in consequence of recommendations made by Colonel 
Tvveedie as Resident in 1885^ the Government of India in 1890 
decided to buy the premises for so long hired^ together w ith other land; 
for fi65;000. The great delay in reaching this decision was due to diffi- 
culties regarding validity of title and other points, which were at last 
ovei'come. 

"When the time arrived for registration of the transfer of ownership; 
the Turkish authorities tried to insist that some private individual 
should be entered in their official records as the owner, and objected 
strenuously to the property being shown as acquired by the Government 
of India; Her Majesty^s Secretary of State; Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, or even ^^the British Consul/'’ Their 
obstruction seems to have been prolonged from 1890 or 189^1 until 1895, 
when His Majesty the Sultan at last, by anirade, sanctioned the registra- 
tion of the jjroperty in the name of the British Embassy at Constantinople. 

About 1900, owing to subsidtoce of the foundations, the Consulate 
building became uninhabitable ; and in 1901-02 the Consul had to 
take up his abode temporarily in a hired building. The Basrah appoint- 
ment had in the meantime passed to Her Majesty^ s Government ; but 
the Government of India, in view of the bad state of the building at the 
■time of its transfer, undertook to reconstruct it at their own expense ; 
and a new and good building on the same site was completed in 1903, 
under arrangements made by them, at a cost of about £4*,000. A, 
special agreement was made as to the division of the cost of future repairs 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 
the post office rooms in the building being regarded as the property of 
the latter. 
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Her Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consulate at Musal^ founded before 
the middle of the 19th century, continued in existence during the 
greater part of the period now under review and remained under the 
superintendence of the Political Kesident at Baghdad as Consul-General ; 
but its affairs came little under notice, owing to the non-existence of 
British subjects or material interests at Miisal. The erection of 
Musal into a Wilayat in 1879 increased the importance of the Vice- 
Consulate j but so late as 1886 the Vice-Consul himself was, as a 
rule, the only British subject resident in the Musal Consular district. 

The British representative at Musal in 1878 was Mr. J. F. Russell, 
who had served under Sir Samuel Baker in equatorial Africa, and who 
was a son of the distinguished journalist Dr. Howard Russell. He 
was succeeded by Mr. W. S. Richards, who remained in occupation of 
the post from November 1888 to December 1885 ; and Mr. Richards 
was followed by Mr. H. H. Lamb. 

At the end of 1894, in view of the persistent harassment of British 
Indian vessels on the lower Shatt-el-'^Arab by the Turkish authorities, 
already described, Colonel Mockler, Resident at Baghdad, suggested 
that an officer of the British Telegraph Station at Fao should be 
appointed British Consular Agent there during the season of the 
exportation of dates, viz., in the months of September, October and 
November, in each year. The Government of India approved of the 
suggestion, and Her Majesty^s Government adopted it and allotted a 
sum of £30 per annum for the remuneration of the post. In 1896 
Colonel Mockler, *^by a letter of authority, appointed Mr, Mungavin of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department to be British Consular 
Agent at Fao j but the Porte refused to recognise the appointment* 
On the 2-^nd September 1896 a note was addressed to the Turkish 
Government informing them that unless the point were conceded, a 
British war vessel would be sent to Fao for the protection of British 
interests; and a month later H. M. S. Lapmng proceeded thither. At 
length, in December 1896, satisfactory assurances having* been received 
from the Porte in regard to the future treatment of British Indian 
vessels, as related elsewhere, the demand for a British Consular Agency 
at Fao was withdrawn. 

The affairs of the British Indian Post Offices in Turkish ^Iraq are 
fully related in the special Appendix on Mail Communications. After 
1899 there were complaints of irregularity and unpunctuality in the 
carriage of the British mail by the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
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Navigation Company, which did not cease on the conclusion of a new 
contract with the Company in 1904. 


Special Britisli Indian interests in Turkish 'Iraq, 1876—1905. 


The powerful personality of the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Doulah of Oudh^ 
G.C.S.I., looms through our pages from time to time, in connection 
especially with the Oudh Bequest and the British Agencies at Karbala 
and Kadhimain ; and a few words may be said in regard to himself and 
his personal affairs. His history up to 1866 has been given already in an 
earlier section of the present chapter. Two interesting pictures of the 
Nawab are given by British travellers of the time and may be quoted 
i'tv extcMo. 

* The Nawab Iklibal-ood-Dowlah was, some forty years ago. King of the Ondb for 
a few days, but his right to the succession being overruled by the British Government, 
he left Lucknow and India, and took up his abode at Baghdad. He visited Europe 
on two or three occasions, and in London maintained in argument with the India 
Office, ineffiectually of course, his right to the throne of Oudh. A pension of seven 
for eight thousand rupees a month, paid him by the British Government out of the 
revenues of the Oudh, forms only a portion of his income, his private property 
being considerable. He is a man of strong good sense and active mind ; if he had 
remained on the throne of Oudh the misgovernment which furnished Lord Dalhousie 
with an excuse for the annexation of that country would most probably never have 
existed. The Nawab is commonly spoken of as “the King of Oudh,** and he enjoys 
great influence, which he turns to the best account. He is regarded as the head of 
the large community of Indian Mussulman s settled in Baghdad; and at Kerbella, 
and Najaf, by his tact and personal ascendancy keeps his countrymen out of much 
mischief iuto which they might very easily fall in a country where “ moral order ’* is 
as yet almost unknown, and where Arabs and Persians, and Turks, and Christians, 
are all in a state of antagonism. The services rendered by His Highness to the 
British Political Agent in controlling and guiding the eight or ten thousand “ Hindis ’* 
settled in the vicinity of the holy places, and in keeping the pilgrims from India out 
of harm's way, have been cordially acknowledged by the Government of India from 
time to time, and recently an addition to lus pension has been granted him as a mark 
of appreciation. 

# 4: # ^ # 

% Bagdad is an abode of political exiles from India, Mussulmans who dislike 
living under Christian rule, and who have settled here as the nearest place of refuge 


* Geary’s Through Asiatic Turfcey^ Yolume I, pages 640-641. 
t This seems to be erroneous ; see page (1475) ante. 

% Lady Anne Blunt’s Bedouins of the Bupkratess Volume I, pages 212-15. The 
talented authoress dedicated this book of hers to the Iqbal-ud-Daulab. 
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in Islam. Their position is a pleasant one, for they enjoy the oouble advantage of 
religious agreement with the Bagdadis and of foreign protection as British subjects. 
Many of them are very well off, living on the revenues of their lands in India, and a 
few are on excellent terms with the Consul General. Of these the most remarkable, 
by his birth, his wealth, and still more by the dignity of his private character, is the 
Nawab Ikbalet Dowlah, the dispossessed and pensioned king of Oudh. With him 
we are now staying, at his ‘‘ desert-house near Kasmeyn, the first step on our journey 
northwards. I hardly know how to speak of the Nawah without seeming to say too 
much. He is an old man now and a philosopher, and he would not care to have his 
good deeds paraded, and yet I cannot help recording what I feel about him, that, 
little as he affects the character of ex -king, he is the most truly digaifie<l personage 
I ever met. In manner and way of living he is very simple, having something of 
the Bedouin contempt for appearances, along with the more real absence of pretension 
of a well-bred Englishman of fifty years ago. He has travelled much and seen much, 
and understands the European way of thinking as well as that of eastern people, 
having besides considerable originality of his own independent of any school of ideas. 
In conversation he is most agreeable, constantly surprising one with unexpected turns 
of thought and new ways of saying things, and, if we had been able to understand 
him better, I am sure we should have found him full of the best sort of wit. He is 
besides a kind and charitable man. His position in Bagdadis a great one, so great, 
from a moral point of view, that it may well console him for the loss of his former 
sovereignty and the splendours of his court at Lucknow. Here at Bagdad he has real 
power, tbe power of doing good, and real freedom to say what he thinks right to 
consuls, pashas, doctors of divinity and all alike, down to the poor Bedouins who live 
at his gates. I fancy his advice is asked on most of political difficulties of the Serai, 
where his knowledge of men and cities, so essential a part of wisdom in the East, and 
his wit in expressing his ideas enable him to speak without offence more truth than 
is often heard in those high places. The consequence of this is that his name is a 
power in Baghdad, and that he has made himself friends in all classes of society. 
Amongst the rest, Eerban, tbe Shammar Chief, is hivS sworn ally ; and, whenever the 
Sheykh comes to town, it is to the house of his brother the Malek el Hind, or King 
of India, as the Arabs call the Nawab. This circumstance is most fortunate for our 
plans, as now we shall start for the desert with letters of recommendation, which ought 
to give us the be st possible reception there. 

The desert-house,*' where we are enjoying so pleasant and so unceremonious a 
hospitality, is one of the many owned by the Hawah in and about Bagdad. It stands 
quite alone, in the barren plain which surrounds the town, and is about half a mile 
istant from the mosque of Kasmeyn. The toWns-peoi^le, who are very timorous about 
venturing outside the city at night, think the Nawab foolhardy in the extreme to live 
in such a spot ; but to him as to us the isolation of the house is its principal charm. 
He generally, however, lives in Bagdad, but comes here from time to time to make a 
retreat, partly philosophical, partly religious, among the ulemas and doctors of theology _ 
of Kasmeyn, for the mosque is a sanctuary and place of repute among pious shiahs. 

The house itself is as original as its situation, and was built from the Nawab*s 
own designs. It is constructed like a fortress, with high walls and a single entrance, 
a very necessary precaution against common robbers as well as marauders from the 
desert. Above, on the upper story, the rooms are placed, some with the windows 
facing outwards, after the fashion of Turkish rather than of Arab buildings, others 
looking on to a terrace, over which there is yet a second story. The entrance is 
through a courtyard, with stables on either side and dovecotes inhabited by thousands 
of white pigeons. The groutid*floQr is merely a basement, and stone steps lead up 
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from the court to the apartments. These consist mainly of small rooms furnished 
with carpets only ; but the drawing-room is large and is so peculiar that I have made 
a plan of it. Its shape is that of a cross, each of the thj-ee shorter ends being occupied 
by a window, so that the upper half of the room is almost a lantern. The recesses are 
filled up with broad divans, on which it is pleasant to sit and look at the view. 

The originality of the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah appeared as markedly 
in his testamentary dispositions as in any act of his life. So early as 
1847 the bestowing of his jiroperty after his death began to weigh 
upon his mindj and he expressed to the Political Agents Major Kawlin- 
son^ his wish to make a will whereby, after providing for his wife and 
some old servants and for the maintenance of the tombs of himself 
and his only son ('who predeceased him), his estate should be transferred 
in trust to the British Resident at Lucknow for the benefit of some of 
his relations in that city. He also asked that he might be allowed to 
deposit the will which he would make with the British Political Agent 
at Baghdad, aud to appoint the Political Agent who might be in olEce 
at the time of his demise to be his official executor. The matter having 
been referred to the Government of India, the desired permission was 
granted by them in 1848 • but it does not appear that any will was 
deposited by the Nawab in the Political Agency until 1875. The will 
then deposited seems to have been attested by the Residency Surgeon 
and two other English witnesses in 1883. 

In 1884 the Nawab I’equested that Government of India Promissory 
Notes for Rl, 00,000 of which he was the holder might be enfaced for 
payment of interest at the Government of Indians Treasury at Baghdad ; 
and the request was granted^ as a personal favour, though the payment 
of such interest at places out of India 'Was contrary to practice and could 
not be claimed as a right. In 1885 the Na'wab was anxious for the 
transfer of the Notes to the name of the Resident, by whom the interest 
accruing thereon should be applied to the maintenance of his (the 
Nawab *s) tomb after his death, and for the continiiaiice of payment at 
Baghdad of the interest in question. The Government of India, ho'w- 
ever, decided that the concession regarding the place of payment was 
personal to the Nawab and must cease at his death ; they pointed out 
that the Promissory Notes could easily be deposited in a bank in India, 
whence the local executor or trustees could obtain the interest as it fell 
due by drawing bills on the bank j and they apparently prohibited the 
Resident at Baghdad from undertaking any responsibility in regard to 
the Nawab'^s tomb. 

The Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah died at Kadhimain on the 21st Decem- 
ber 1887. His will was found to be eccentric and obscure; but it is 
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lianecessarj to enter at length here on its provisions. Briefly^ it seemed 
to devote nearly all the property of which he died possessed to the up- 
keep of his tomb at Kadfamain^ and of the house containing it^ for ever ; 
and it purported to constitute the British Resident at Baghdad manager 
of a trust fund into which the bulk of the estate was to be formed for 
the purpose just mentioned. In the management of the trust 
Muhammad Husain Khan^ British Agent at Kadhimain^ and 
Muhammad Taqi Khan^ British Agent at Karbala, and others were 
apparently to be associated with the Resident. 

The Government of India were anxious to respect, in so far as 
possible, the wishes of the late Nawab ; but the will bristled with 
difficulties which only a court of law, upon proper proceedings being 
taken, could have resolved. Under Muhammadan law the deceased 
was not competent to dispose by will as he had done, of more than one- 
third of his estate ; and some of the subsidiary dispositions which he 
made were in themselves legally invalid. It was not clear, moreover, 
that the Resident was actually appointed executor ; and if it were held 
that he was, the directions in this respect were so worded that they 
could only apply to the Resident holding office at the time of the 
Nawab^s death, in his personal capacity. These serious difficulties apart, 
the Government of India thought it undesirable that a British official 
in a foreign country should be made responsible for the management of 
a trust such as that contemplated in the will ; and they accordingly 
instructed the Resident not to take upon himself the obligation. 

Interim charge of the estate was assumed, however, by the Resident 
in his character of Consul-General ; and a receiver was appointed for 
its administration. The Turkish authorities evinced much interest in 
the disposal of the estate and a strong desire to take charge of the 
immoveable portion of it through the Turkish Land Records Department, 
which provoked from Colonel Tweedie, the Resident, a remark that, 
the heirs of the late Nawah once let his property or its money 
proceeds pass out of British into Osmanli custody, they may consider it 
gone from them for ever, and as little worth going to law about as if it 
" were situated in the moon.’'^ 

In 1889 a suit for invalidation of the will was brought in the High 
Court of Calcutta, the plaintifEs being nine of the Nawab'^s next-of-kin, 
and the defendants the British Government and the native trustees 
mentioned in the document itself. In 1890, an application for probate 
of the will was filed in His Britannic Majesty Supreme Consular 
Court at Constantinople by the native trustees in q^uestion, and was 
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opposed by the plaintiffs in the suit at Calcutta. Eventually, in 1891, 
a compromise was arranged between the parties, under which two-thirds 
of the whole estate was assigned to the next-of-kin and one-third to the 
native trustees under the will. There was breach of faith, and 
consequent delay, in carrying out the agreement ; but at length, by the 
end of May, 1896, all claims had been adjusted. Some, if not all, of 
the shares of the next-of-kin were* purchased from them by x\gha 
Muhammad, the British Agent at Kadhimain, in his own name, but, 
as it became known at his death in 1903, out of trust funds. Among 
the items which he thus acquired was the British (Old) Residency. 

The dispute between Kulsum Nisa Begam and Ramzta ^Ali Khan Kulsum 
in regard to the great inheritance of Nawab Taj Mahall still continued 
at the end of 1876. 1879. 

The judgment of the court of first instance in India, passed on the 
26th October 1876 in favour of Kulsum Nisa Begam, was affirmed on 
appeal ; and by April 1878 her original adversary, Ramzan ^Ali Khan, 
was dead ; but, as Ramzan Wli Khan left a son named Salyid Ahmad 
Husain, and the possibility of an appeal to the Privy Council still 
remained, neither the pension of Nawab Taj Mahall nor the capital 
amount for which it was liable to be commuted could be safely paid 
to either party by the Government of India, who were anxious to 
discharge themselves of the liability ; and this position of dead-lock 
lasted until 1879. 

Meanwhile Kulsto Nisa Begam proceeded to raise loans at Baghdad 
on the strength of her provisionally established title ; and the Govern- 
ment of India directed their Political Agent at Baghdad to notify that 
they would accept no responsibility for the repayment of such loans, 
to advise Kulsum N isa Begam to proceed to India, and to do what he 
could to prevent her incurring debts or contracting an imprudent 
marriage. In May 1879 Kulsum Nisa Begam announced her intention 
of marrying her first cousin, Saiyid ^ Askar Hussain, to whom she had 
long been betrothed, and of remaining permanently in Turkish ^ Iraq. 

The Government of India, who seem to have regarded her in the light 
of a ward, consented j and the marriage took place on the 5th J une 
1879. 


• There is no doubt that the trust has since been corruptly administered, being 
under no disinterested supervision ; but the NawSb’s tomb and the house in which it is 
are still ( 1912 ) decently maintained, though very little of the large endowment seem,e 
tp be spent on them, 
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In 1879 it was alleged^ in a newspaper^ that some jewellery belong- 
ing to Nawab Taj Mahall^s estate had been misappropriated by Ahmad 
^Ali Khan, Native Agent in the Baghdad Residency, whom the Politi- 
cal Agent, Colonel Nixon, seems to have sent to Karbala to take charge 
of the personal effects of the deceased. The Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah 
was also charged with complicity in the alleged fraud. Ahmad ^Ali 
Khan was tried, but must have been acquitted * 

Ayub KhSn, a member of the ruling Barakzai family of Afghanistan, 
whose removal to India, after his last unsuccessful fattempt to assert his 
pretensions in Afghanistan, had been ordered by the British Government, 
arrived at Baghdad from Tehran on the 28th March 1888 and left for 
India on the 28th April. 

The Oudh Bequest, 1876-1905. 

In the period novr under review the affairs of the Oudh Bequest 
attained a prominence and importance which necessitate its considera- 
tion apart from all other British official concerns in Turkish ^Iraq. 
The influence of the Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah in its management re- 
mained very powerful until his death in 1887 ; and the system of a 
distribution of the bulk of the proceeds of the Bequest through one 
selected Mujtahid at Karbala and one at Najaf, adopted in the begin- 
ning, as also the plan of treating one-third of the proceeds as a separate 
fund for the relief of Indians, which came into vogue as already 
explained about 1860, remained in force until 1902. 

The Mujtahid-Distributor at Karbala was, until his death on the 
13th December 1891, Mirza Saiyid Abul Qasim, Tabatabayi, known 
as the Hujjat-ul-Islam, a Persian subject, whose appointment dated 
from 1872. The corresponding authority at Najaf was, until 1881 when 
be died, a certain Saiyid ^Ali, Bahr-ul-‘^Ulum on whom the post had 

* Ahmad *Ali Khan, better known as Ahmad Agha was brought into the 
Eeaidency as Kative Agent on the retirement of Mr. Michael Minas (see page 1473 ante) 
in 1875. There was great opposition to his introduction on the part of certain 
Armenian members of the Residency oflSce establisliment, and it culminated in his 
being accused, in 1876, of having purloined some property which had been oflflcially 
handed over to an Indian in a case of inheritance. A formal enquiry, held by Colonel 
Nixon, Surgeon -Major Bowman, Mr. Eaitt (First Officer of the “ Comet ’*) and the 
Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah, sitting as a Committee, resulted in the exoneration of 
Ahmad *Ali Khan, and the dianaissal of the head clerk (Mr. Johannes Thaddeus) by 
order of the Government of India. 

Ahmad Ali Khan who was an Indian and belonged to a distinguished Oudh 
family, died at Baghdad, at an advanced age, in August 1910. He was at his death 
the doyen of the Indian community at Baghdad, consx>icuous for his loyalty to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and a general favourite in European society. His son 
Sajjad Ali Khan was made a Nawab on the occasion of the Imperial Darbar at Delhi 
in 1911, at which he was present, 

t Vide page 2012 post. 
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been conferred in 1^58 or 1859 ; he was succeeded by Saiyid Muhammad, 
Bahr-ul-'’Ulum^ a Turkish subject. These Mujtahid-Distributors were 
all, it would appear, nominated by the British Political Agent or Resi- 
dent at Baghdad on the recommendation of the Nawab Iqbal-ud 
Daulah ; and the Nawah^s position with referenee to the Bequest wUvS 
greatly fortified by this circumstance. 

The separate fund for the relief of Indians^ which had existed in 
practice for a number of years, was placed on a regular footing in 
1877 by means of letters which the Mujtahid-Distributors at Karbala 
and Najsf addressed to the British Political Agent at Baghdad. In 
these they signified their desire that one-third of the amounts payable 
to them, or over Rs. 3,000 in all, should be deducted for the relief 
through the British Residency of poor Indians at Karbala and Najaf 
and Kadhimain, especially such as were of noble family. The letters, 
which were almost identical in their wording, can hardly have been the 
spontaneous production of the Mujtahids ; and, in view of the contents 
of his own memorandum of 1866, it is difficult not to see in them the 
finger of the Iqbal-ud-Daulah. The proposed arrangement received the 
immediate assent of Colonel Nixon, the British Political Agent, who also 
undertook its execution in so far as that depended upon himself. The 
receipts given by the Mujtahid-Distributors to the Political Agency 
Treasury at Baghdad included the amounts assigned by them for the relief 
of Indians ; and the Indian Fund was consequently regarded, with perfect 
correctness, as existing under their sanction. Distribution to Indians 
seems to have taken place on lists of names prepared after enquirv. The 
Kadhimain Indian list is known to have, been revised in 1881, when 
Mr. Plowden, in concert with the Nawab Sir Iqbal-ud-Daulah, or 
perhaps the latter only under instructions from the former, went 
through it, and made such changes in it as seemed necessary. 

In October 1882 Colonel W. Tweedie, then officiating as Resident 
in the absence of Mr. Plowden, visited Karbala and enquired on the 
spot into the reputation of the Mujtahid-Distributors there and at 
Najaf, Mirza Abul Qasim and Saiyid Muhammad, and into the local 
working of the Bequest. He found that : — 

(1) Although the name and rank of Mujtahid was conceded bv 
all reasonable persons to both these scholars, yet not their 
greatest admirers could claim for them pre-eminence over 
several of their brethren who might be mentioned ; 
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(£) on the contrary the acceptance by them of this* mundane 
care and duty formed^ in the eyes of many, a lamentable 
defection from the type of character proper to them ; 

;;3) according to the general belief^ both of them took care that 
if, for the above or other reasons, their receipts in presents 
from the pious suffered diminution, the Oudh money 
passing through their hands should be properly taxed in 
compensation for it/"^ 

In 1883 Colonel Tweedie, on relinquishing charge of the Eesidency, 
recommended to the consideration of Mr. Plowden a statement which 
he had received from Raja Baqir Husain of Faizabad, Oudb, a visitor 
to Karbala and Najaf and a worthy, wealthy, and entirely disinter- 
ested man, in which it was stated that the proceeds of the Bequest 
were being misapplied to the detriment of the right parties entitled 
to he benefited and to (? of) the British name ; that the money was 
being appropriated mainly to the enrichment of the Mu jtahid- Distribu- 
tors and the support of their relatives and friends, the poor deriving 
but little advantage from it ; and that the two Distributors employed 
were not Mujtahids (doctors of theology) but only Tullab (students). 
The writer suggested that lists of truly indigent Indians at the shrines 
should be prepared , and that none of those whose names were entered 
should receive less than Rs. 2 a month, — the actual rate of distribution 
to the poor being then half or quarter of a rupee per mensem. 

Effect of The Nawab Iqbal-ud-Daulah died in December 1887, his last visit 

the Iqbabud Karbala and Najaf having been paid in company with the British 

Daulah, Resident in 1881 : and his decease was followed by that of his trusted 
1887 

friend, Muhammad Husain Khan, the Indian Distributor and British 
Honorary Agent at Kadhimain. The death of the Nawab, to whom 
the existence of the separate Indian Fund — at first on an informal, but 
later on a regular and defined basis — and the arrangements for its 
working were undoubtedly due, profoundly influenced the course of 
Bequest affairs. Whatever may be thought of the propriety of his inter- 
ference, its results seem to have been on the whole beneficial ; and his 
disappearance from the scene was followed by a change for the worse in 
the attitude, already unsatisfactory, of the Mujtahid-Distributors, who 
had been accustomed to defer to his advice, and by a growth of abuses. 

The successor of Muhammad Husain Khan as Indian Distributor 
and British Honorary Agent at Kadhimain was his son Agha Muham- 


the administration of the Bequest. 
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mad^ 'who had until then been Persian writer in the British Residency 
at Baghdad, Colonel Tweedie was careful to warn Agha Muhammad, 
in informing him of his appointment, that its duration might be tem- 
porary, and to advise him not to alter the scheme of Indian distribution 
at Kadhimain arranged by the late Iqbal-ud-Daulah without first con- 
sulting the Resident. 

In March 1889 Major A. C. Talbot, who was then officiating for 
Colonel Tweedie as British Resident, visited Karbala and Najaf and 
enquired into numerous complaints which had been made in regard to 
the Hujjat-ul-Islam^s distributions at the former place ; these complaints 
were of old standing and seemed to be well-founded. Major Talbot 
found that this Muj tabid- Distributor was deeply in debt ; be had bor- 
rowed Rs. 13,000 from the Sarraf of the British Residency on the 
security of the Oudh Bequest payments due to him up to the end of the 
month of August following ; and he was said to owe Rs. 10,000, bear- 
ing interest at 42 to 48 per cent, per annum to an Astrabadi named 
Hasan, son of Haji Mehdi. Mirza Abul Qasim contended that these 
debts had been contracted for charitable purposes ; but subsequent en- 
quiries by Colonel Tweedie showed that they owed their origin to his 
three sons, over whose borrowings and ongoings he was too weak and 
bookish to exercise adequate control/'^ In regard to the Bahr-ul-^Ulum, 
the Mujtahid-Distributor at Najaf, it appeared to Major Talbot that 
he, instead of running into debt, had gone to the opposite extreme of 
making himself a rich man out of the Bequest/^ Complaints against 
him, also, poured into the Residency. 

Major Talbot having informed the Hujjat-ul-Islam that a con- 
tinuance of the state of affairs discovered w’ould necessitate a I'eference 
to the Government of India which might have disgreeable consequences, 
that Mujtahid was induced to agree to the preparation of a regular list 
of payees and to the submission of the payees^ receipts, verified by the 
British Agent at Karbala, to the British Residency at Baghdad. The 
Resident was also successful in persuading the Residency Sarraf to reduce 
the interest on his loan to Mirza Abul Qasim to 12 per cent, a year ; and 
he thought that the Mujtahid would be well advised to consolidate his 
debts, but did not press him in this respect. 

An admonition was addressed by Major Talbot to the Bahr-ul-^Ulum 
at Najaf, to whom also he suggested the drawing up of lists. 

On the whole Major Talbot regarded the condition into which the 
affairs of the Oudh Bequest were drifting as a crying scandal,^^ but 
one with which it was very difficult to deal. His impressions were 

no 
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recorded in a memorandum^ dated 2nd May 1889, in which by way of a 
final recommendation he remarked : 

It would probably also be an advantage in some ways to have the bequest distribut- 
ed by a committee, as being more public and with a better chance of satisfying varyino- 
ipterests than the present arrangement, which, in being entrusted to one man, is not 
in accordance with the terms of the bequest. This, however, must be a reform from 
within, which Mirza Abu’l Kasim might be advised to propose himself as relieving 
him of a thankless responsibility, though not one which it would be possible to carry 
out without his consent. 


A list for the regulation of payments at Karbala was eventually drawn 
up in September 1 889 ; but it does not appear whether any was prepared 
at Najaf. 
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On return to his post from leave, Colonel Tweedie endeavoured to 
give effect to the suggestions of Major Talbot regarding the creation of 
committees. After several interviews with the Bahr-ul-^Ulum, and com- 
munications with the Hujjat-ul-Islam through common friends, small 
committees were appointed at KarbaJa and Najaf, consisting of the Mujta- 
hid-Distributor at each place, the British Agent at Karbala, and a third 
member, The unofiieial member at Karbala was Saiyid Hasan, Hakim- 
zadah, a disinterested Persian gentleman of that town ; at Najaf it was 
an equally disinterested and highly respected Shfah merchant of Baghdad. 
The results obtained may be described in Colonel Tweedie^s own graphic 
words : 


At Najaf the result proved nil. The “ highly respected Baghdad merchant ”, 
wishing to remain “ highly respected ”, played dummy, in which he was seconded by 
our “ Honorary Agent ”, whose r61e and nature it is to make everything pleasant to 
everybody, and so the Bahru’l Uliim remained as unruffled as his waj's of distribution 
remained unstraightened. At Karbala the independent member tried to bring about 
reform, thereby exciting in the highest degree the animosity of the Hujjatul Islam 
and all his party. Seeing this, I resolved, after several months of patient trial, to 
have done with the “ Committee ”, the net product of which may be thus stated ~(1) 
distribution through the Hujjat-nl-Islam at Karbala and the Bahru’l Ulum at Najaf 
certainly is what Major Talbot called it in his memorandum, a “ crying scandal — (2) 
every attempt to impro^re it founded on the fallacy of those two Mujtahids, or any other 
Mujtahids to whom may be afforded in lieu of them a similar opportunity of making 
paopey, being inclined to pay out to others sums which they can by any possibility 
keep to themselves is fore-doomed to failure. The idea of making over to a Mujtahid 
the distribution of money is anything but a business man’s idea. 

A Mujtahid’s proper occupation is study. Outside of that, if a Mujtahid at all, and 
not a mere pretender, he is a child, (and) the entrusting to him of money for division 
surely leads to the gathering round him of parasites (to say nothing of the members 
of ki3 own fwily) fo? the purpose of takiiig it from him . 
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At the beginning of 1890 Brigade-Surgeon R. Bowman, the Medical 
Officer of the Baghdad Residency, who had eleven vears^ experience of 
the country, visited Karbala and IN^ajaf and reported, at the desire ot 
Colonel Tweedie, on the state of Bequest affairs. He referred, in 
concluding his report, to the possibility of establishing a school for 
Indian children, and a dispensary for the treatment of poor Indians, at 
Karbala at the cost of the Oudh Bequest. 

In regard to the distribution by the Miijtahids, great dissatisfaction 
prevailed in 1890 and was not of recent origin. Colonel Iweedie 
and his predecessors had received representations at various times not 
directly only from individuals, but circuitously through the Ottoman, 
“ Persian, Bombay, and even Hyderabad Governments, ... to 
the effect that the two Miijtahids appointed to distribute this money 
treated it as their own, bought lands with it, and diverted it in other 
ways from its proper uses/^ The admonitions addressed to the Mnjtabid- 
Distributors by Major Talbot, and after bim by Colonel Tweedie, had 
produced no effect ; the committees formed to control or support them 
had been a failure ; and, though nominal rolls of payees were submitted 
from both Karbala and Najaf, they were of little or no practical use. 
In regard to these rolls Colonel Tweedie observed : 


. . . doubt remains : (1) how many of the recorded names are real ; 

how many dummies ? (2) Of those that are real, how many merely aie the wives, 

children, or servants of the M ujtahid distribnt ors, that is, those distributors them- 
selves in different forms ? (3) How many names are those of persons without due 

claim to benefit by the bequest, such as landowners and thriving shopkeepers ? 

* 9|C * * 

The difficulty of course centres in the accounts. The Mn jtahid- Distributors post- 
pone submitting them : and then, with the strong ground behind them that the 
poor ” are suffering, press by post and telegraph for the prompt issue of more money. 
In my humble opinion, if the present system of distribution is to be maintained, the 
calling for rolls of recipients, or at all events the professing to check such when they 
are before us, is but little likely to conduce to satisfactory results. 

An objectionable feature of the distributions, as made, was the 
payment of considerable amounts to the Kilid-dars and other officials of 
the Shi^ah Shrines at Karbala and Najaf, who had other sources of 
income, and among whom immense sums were often divided by wealthy 
pilgrims from India and other places. 

The distributions made of the separate fund for Indians were open 
to criticism in different respects, particularly with reference to a large 
sprinkling of the late Iqbal-ud-DaulaVs relations and their dependents 

no A 


State of 
affairs in 
1890. 
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Change of 
system re- 
commended 
by Colonel 
T weedie, 
March 1890. 


among the recipients of relief at Kadhimain^ and to the undue proportion 
of the Fuad swallowed ap by the Agencies at Kadhimain and Karbala 
and their hangers-on. The monthly cost of the Kadhimain Agency 
alone, which had an establishment of eleven persons besides the Indian* 
Distributor, was Rs. 488|. 

In March 1890 Colonel Tweedie addressed the Government of India 
and advocated an entire change of system in the Bequest. He repre- 
sented that the existing arrangements, to some extent workable in the 
lifetime of the IqbH-ud-Daulah, had now ceased to he so, remarkino- - 


Two facts of themselves here go far towards furnishing the explanation. One, the 
perplexity which must necessarily be felt by a British officer when circumstances 
require him to single out a Mujtahid for a money trust. The other, the even greater 
difficulty, or rather impossibility, of his controlling from Baghdad two such nominees 
(the subjects of other Governments) in a matter of money. Every Mujtahid has his 
own circle. One who is on the rise to-day may he on the wane to-morrow ; perhaps 
from a suspicion of heresy ; perhaps through showing signs of worldliness. A 
Mujtahid whose reputation for rectitude and benevolence is unquestioned may, after 
a large monthly sum shall have been entrusted to him, become an altered character. 


Colonel Tweedie^s representations were, in effect, that the separate 
distributions to India at Kadhimain, Karbala, and Najaf should be 
discontinued, the Indian paupers at Kadhimain being left to emigrate 
to Karbala and Najaf, where all resident Indians could take their 
proper place among persons entitled to benefit hj the Bequest; that the 
Indian Distributorships at Kadhimain and Karbala should be abolished ; 
and that the proceeds of the Bequest should be allotted among the 
Mujtahids and Mujavirs of Karbala and Najaf by the British Eesident, 
who would prepare and revise lists of them with the help of an Assistant 
Political Agent (to be added to the staff of the Residency), of un- 
oflBcial local committees (which might be expected to grow up), and of 
the Persian Consul-General at Baghdad. 

It should be mentioned that these proposals, besides to some extent 
anticipating others which were adopted in 1903, were strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Agreement of 1825 as known to the Baghdad 
Residency at the time. The copy of the Agreement preserved in the 
Residency archives not only followed the incorrect bilingual version, 
hut contained an interpolated va between the words “ Mujtahidan 

was remarked that the sum overtly passing into the pockets of the family of 
Agha Muhammad, Agent at Kadhimain, whose uncle, Muhammad Taqi Khan, was 
Agent at Karbala, was Rs, 678 a month in salaries and allowances ; and it was suspect- 
ed th^t this did not fully measure the degree in ^hich they benefited by the Bequest, 
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and Mujaviran/*’ and was therefore a highly misleading document. 
Under its terms a distribution of the proceeds of the BequesC by the 
representative of the British Government among Mujtahids an A 
“ Mujavirs of Karbala and Najaf would have been permissiblCj and 
the British representative would not have been precluded from dealing 
direct with such of the beneficiaries as were only Mujavirs^ — a term 
considered by Colonel Tweedie to include all resident Indians. 

In May 1890 the Government of India, after considering Colonel 
Tweedie^s arguments, informed him, with a reference to the orders of 
1867, that they did not desire to interfere in any way with the 
distribution of the fund after it had been made over to the proper 
recipients specified in the deed of 1825, that this had been their 
consistent attitude for many years, and that they had no desire to 
change it. In regard to the distribution to Indians at Kadhimain, 
Colonel Tweedie was asked to report whether it had been instituted 
under the direction of the Mu]tahid-Distributors or otherwise : in the 
former case there were no grounds, the Government of India remarked, 
for their intervention ; in the latter there must have been some depar- 
ture from the orders of 1867, authority for which should be shown. 

Colonel Tweedie in reply explained that, in raising the matter, he 
had been actuated by a doubt whether the de facto Mujtahid-Distributoi's 
as Karbala and Najaf could be considered the proper recipients under 
the Agreement of 1825 ; and he described how the separate Indian Bund 
had come into existence with the concurrence of the Mujtahid-Distribu- 
tors. 

No further orders w^ere passed on the case by the Government of 
India. 

Early in 1891 Colonel Tweedie, in view of the disinclination of the 
Government of India to a change of system, made a fresh effort to 
improve the working of the actual arrangements. At the time when he 
took action the Karbala allotment under the Bequest had been paid to 
the end of September, and the Najaf allotment to the end of October 
1890. A good basis of distribution existed at Karbala in the shape of 
the list of payees drawn up in September 1889 ; but the nominal roll at 
Najaf had not been scrutinised or verified for some years. It was 
known that at Najaf the Mujtahid-Distributor had been borrowing 
funds on the strength of his connection with the Bequest ; and, both there 
and at Karbala, persons accustomed to benefit by the distributions had 
begun to raise money on the security of the future payments which 
they expected to receive. 


Orders of the 
Goveniinent 
of India on 
Colonel 
Tweedie's 
commenda- 
tions, May 
1890. 
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Colonel Tweedie accordingly issued fuuds^ completing payment of 
the Karbala allotment to the end of 1890, for distribution in accordance 
with the list of 1889 in the presence of the British Agent, Karbala ; but 
he withheld the arrears due at Najaf until new and proper lists of 
Mujtahids and Mujavirs at that place should have been prepared by the 
Bahr-ul-^Ulum with the assistance of the Agent. He offered, or 
rather threatened, in case of difficulties arising, to proceed to Karbala 
and Najaf himself. In March 1891 the Agent, after a month^s delay 
during which he did nothing towards executing his instructions, 
represented to Colonel Tweedie that the only means by which affairs 
could be brought into order was payment of all arrears up to date ; and 
the Resident, though he inferred from the request that the Karbala 
allotment for the last quarter of 1890 had already been disposed of in 
some unavowable way, directed payment to be made to the Mujtahid- 
Distributors to the end of February 1891. 

These proceedings were duly reported by Colonel Tweedie to the 
Government of India, for information ; but at Najaf, unfortunately, 
the attempt at reform was thwarted by the greed, arrogant behaviour, 
and even violence of the Mu jtahid- Distributor, who completely overbore 
his colleague, the Agent ; and later the Resident reported of the Bahr- 
ul-'’Ulum : ■ He and his Karbala colleague are helping themselves 
harder than ever.^^ 

Meanwhile the question of the Oudh Bequest had been taken up by 
the Honourable G. Curzon, M. P., — afterwards Lord Curzon and Viceroy 
of India, — who had visited Karbala and Najaf at the beginning of 
1890, had spent a day at each place, and had discussed the Bequest with 
Colonel Tweedie and with Saiyid Hasan, Hakimzadah, the unofficial 
member of the Committee instituted at Karbala in 1889. Mr. Curzon 
wrote in October 1890 to Lord Lansdowne, then Viceroy of India, 
suggesting that the working of the Bequest might be investigated. He 
had been informed by the Hakimzadah that the Mujtahid-Distributor 
at Karbala misappropriated the money there, while the British Agent 
remained neutral, and that the Hakimzadah^s own action in exposing his 
colleagues on the Committee had involved him in great odium. 

By this time petitions by post and telegraph on the subject of the 
management of the Be(^ii6st had begun to reach the Viceroy of India 
B[i® Majesty s Secretaries of State for India and Foreign j\.jQ^irs ^ 
and representations- of the kind became, from this time 'onward, so 
common as hardly to merit notice in what follows. 
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The Legislative Department of the Government of Iiidia^ being con- 
sulted by the Foreign Department unofficially^ were inclined to think 
that there was much in Colonel Tweedie'^s letters deserving of serious 
consideration; and that, under the terms of the Bequest, Government 
were bound to take reasonable pains to secure that the stipulated pay- 
ments under the Bequest were made to the persons intended to be 
benefited. 

A reference was made also to Colonel Jarrett, Secretary to the Board 
of Examiners, Calcutta, who was requested to furnish an accurate English 
translation of the Agreement of 1825, together with his opinion as to 
the meaning of the terms Mujtahid and Mujavir/^ The version of 
the Agreement supplied to Colonel Jarrett appears to have been the 
corrupt bilingual text, or, if others were sent him, he did not take them 
into consideration. His rendering of the crucial passage in the Agreement 
was : One-half shall be paid on account of Najaf the Noble, and 

the other half on account of Karbala the Sublime, into the hands of 
the supreme theological doctors who are continuous residents near the 
holy shrines and he thought that Colonel Tweedie was inclined to give 
an undue extension to the meanings of the words Mujtahid and 
Mujavir.'^ 

In March 1891, the result of the enquiry from Colonel Jarrett was 
communicated to Colonel Tweedie, who was asked to say, the correctness 
of Colonel J arrett^s translation being assumed, who were the recognised 
Mujtahids resident at the shrines, and whether it would not be possible 
to pay the money to them collectively, or to a Committee selected by 
them from time to time/’’ Mr. Curzon was duly informed of the steps 
taken oh his representations. 

In May 1891, Colonel Tweedie, who was then on the eve of relinquish- 
ing the Residentship in Turkish ^Iraq and of retiring from the service, 
replied to the reference. He admitted that Colonel Jarrett'^s interpreta- 
tion of the (supposed) correct text as referring to Mujtahids resident 
at the shrines,’’*' not to Mujtahids and Mujavirs at the shriues was 
correct ; but he criticised the importation by the translator of the 
adjectives supreme (with reference to doctorhood) and continuous 
(with reference to residence) which he did not find in the Persian. As re- 
gards the meaning of the word Mujtahid he referred to the greatest 
Mu jtahid of the day, Haji Mirza Muhammad, Shirazi, of Samarra, and 
obtained an answer from him ; as also, through the Persian Consul-General 
at Baghdad, from Saiyid Muhammad Taqi, a Mujtahid of Kadhimain. 
The latter remarked in his disquisition And the Mujtahid has grada- 
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tions/^ from which Colonel Tweedie deduced the impossibility of a 
[too] hard and fast line being drawn between^ so to speak^ the Bachelor 
and the Master of (theologic) Arts/"" He also submitted two lists, 
obtained from different sources, of persons at Karbala and Najaf reputed 
to be Mujtahids ; but he did not comment on them. With reference to 
the practical suggestion conveyed in the Government of Indians letter he 
remarked : 


One thing may be ranked with the impossible, and that is, that the body of 
Karbala and Najef Muitahids, or so-called Mujtahids, shall ever, whether under the 
lead of this Residency or independently, act in concert, like a Oommittee, for the 
partition of the money among themselves, or for its dispensation to the poor. The 
prevailing feeling among them one towards another is too surcharged with odium 
theologicum and scholastic rivalry to admit of that. If a meeting of them were to be 
convened for such a purpose, they would not attend it, but each send a servant. This 
Mujtahid’s adherents and expectants and the other*s would at the same time hang about 
the meeting place : any day a tumult might happen. 


Further 
discussions, 
enquiry by 
Major 
Jennings, 
and opinion 
of Colonel 
Mockler, 
1893. 


Colonel Tweedie had already, in February 1891, expressed the 
important opinion that a mere change of the personnel of the Mujtabid- 

Distributors would be useless, saying : as far as I can judge, the 

^‘expedient of appointing other than the present Mujtahid distributors, 
even were we quite free to try it, would yield no better results.*'^ 

Colonel Mockler, who succeeded Colonel Tweedie in the Baghdad 
Residency, was requested demi-officially, in January 1892, to inform the 
Government of India of bis opinion in regard to the practical points 
at issue in the case, ms., the proposed distribution of the proceeds of the 
Bequest among a nximber of Mujtahids at Karbala and Najaf instead of 
their payment to one Mujtahid at each place, and the proposed abolition 
(by a process of gradual reduction) of the separate Indian Fund, parti- 
cularly of the branch of it at Kadhimain. 

In March 1892 Major R. H, Jennings, Assistant Political Agent at 
Basrah, visited Baghdad, and Colonel Mockler took the opportunity to 
obtain fresh information in regard to opinion and feeling at Karbala 
through him. In the meantime the Mujtahid Distributor at Karbala, 
Mirza Abul dasim, had died, and Colonel Mockler bad appointed his 
son Saiyid Muhammad Baqir, Tabatabayi, in his place. Major Jennings, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Townley, Secretary of Her Britannic 
Majesty^s Legation at Tehran, then travelling in the country, was in- 
structed to interview, if possible, Shaikh Zain-ul-^ Abidin, the greatest 
Mujtahid of the day at Karbala, who was understood to have telegraphed 
to the Government of India alleging that Saiyid Muhammad was not a 
Mujtahid, In this mission Major Jennings was successful; the Shaik 
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at a private interview admitted having telegraphed to the Viceroy of 
India protesting against an alleged intention on the part of the British 
Resident to make the distributions in future without a Mujtahid ; he 
asserted that the only universally recognised Mujtahid at Karbala was 
himself ; and he indicated that he would be willing to accept the post of 
Mujtahid-Distributor at Karbala. Major Jennings reported, as the 
result of his enquiries, that Saiyid Muhammad Baqir was undoubtedly a 
genuine and much respected Mujtahid; that Shaikh Zain-ul- Abidin was 
unsuitable for the post of Distributor ; that at Najaf no bettei Distri* 
butor than the Bahr-ul-'’Ulum, the actual incumbent, who had worked 
well, was available ; and that the distributions, as carried out at Karbala 
and Najaf were satisfactory, but that a representative of the Residency 
should be deputed from Baghdad to attend them. 

Eventually Colonel Mockler informed the Government of India of his 
opinion that the present distribution satisfied all, but a very few, and 
that it would he difficult to better it.^^ After remarking that only 
one-sixth of the whole money was distributed to Indians at Kadhimain, 
while another sixth went to Indians at Karbala, he described the Kadhi- 
main distribution as absolutely within the terms of the bequest, and a 
most useful, beneficial, and politic measure/' adding : It gives us a 

^•most excellent Native Agent at Kadhimain who settles all disputes 
among the large Indian population there, saving the Residency immense 
‘labour. It relieves the wants of needy Indian scholars, pilgrims, and 
pious but indigent settlers ; provides for the deportation of pauper Indians 
^^at the rate of 15 to :20 weekly from Baghdad to Basrah ; gives us a 
tremendous hold on the fanatical neighbouring population of Shia 
Kadhimain, and, having now become an institution, is objected to hy 
(except Colonel Tweedie). My Native Assistant, Mr. Marine 
(a Christian), personally superintends or assists the Native Agent 
in this distribution, and, under his excellent tact and regime^ no com- 
plaint is ever raised 

On these data the Government of India decided, and informed the 
Resident officially, that no change in the arrangements need be under- 
taken, at least during the lifetime of Shaikh Zain-uh' Abidin, by whom it 
was evident that difficulties were likely to be created. 

Later it was proposed by Colonel Mockler, the Political Resident, in 
order to avoid the difficulty of drawing up lists of Mujtahids, that he 
should be empowered to appoint Muqassims (or Distributors) who 
should make payments in the presence of Nazirs (or Supervisors), the 
latter being held responsible that in the distribution lists only such pay- 
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nients were entered as were made in their presence^ and no others. The 
Government of India sanctioned this arrangement as a temporary 
measure ; but at the same time they pointed out that “ the Bequest was 
intended to benefit those residents at the shrines at Najaf and Karbala 
who were regarded as Mujtahids and remarked : It must be clearly 
understood that the ultimate object to be aimed at is that the recipients 
of the income of the bequest shall be limited to members of the class 
specified above.^^ Instructions were accordingly given for preparation 
of a list of Mujtahids, which should be revised from time to time. 
This was in 1894^ after which much time passed without any list being 
submitted by the Political Resident. 

The question of the Oudh Bequest lay dormant for ten years ; but it 
had not been settled. It was raised again, in a very energetic manner, 
by Major L. S. Newmarch, soon after his appointment as Resident at 
Baghdad in March 1902. 

The state of matters which he found prevailing was described by 
Major Newmarch as discreditable and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 
The proceeds of the Bequest were not paid direct to the Mu jtahid-Bistri- 
butors at Karbala and Najaf, nor to the Indian Distributors at Kadhi- 
main and Karbala, but to the Jewish Sarraf of the British Residency at 
Baghdad, who periodically produced a receipt from each of the 
Mujtahid-Distributors for half of the whole amount. The portion of the 
Indian Fund destined for Karbala and Najaf was sent to the Indian 
Distributor at Karbala not direct, but through the Indian Distributor at 
Kadhimain. Accounts of the distributions made were submitted, but 
greatly in arrear, e.g,^ the account of the Mujtahid-Distributor at 
Karbala for the quarter ending 81st October 1901 was not received at 
Baghdad until April 1902 \ and the accounts, such as they were, revealed 
a lamentable misapplication of the money, both by the Mujtahids and 
by the Indian Distributors. 

Each of the Mujtahid-Distributors retained for himself Rs. 6-50 per 
mensem, and to this there could he no objection. But large amounts 
were admittedly paid to relations and dependents of the Distributors, 
both Mujtahid and Indian ; considerable sums were shown as going to 
females who did not appear in person to receive them j and there were 
entries, chiefly relating to deposits’^ which suggested malversation by 
members of the distribution staff. Employes on the Baghdad Residency 
establishment who had little or nothing to do with the work of the 
Bequest were in receipt of remuneration from the Indian Fund. The 
following statement was made to Major Newmarch in confidence by an 
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individual well acquainted with the facts, Saiyid Hasan Hakimzadah, 
and was corroborated by information from other sources : — 

Tlie late and present distributors at Karbala used to put down in the accounts 
fiotitious names and take the money themselves. * ^ * They do it still, only 

more so. They enter the names of their children, servants, negroes and others as 
receiving certain amounts, butjthese amounts are pocketed by the distributor. This is 
still the practice. Another practice of the distributor is to enter the names of really 
poor persons as leceiving {e* g) Rs. 10 per mensem, but the poor man really only gets 
one rupee and the distributor keeps the balance. The poor man is really paid one 
rupee for his signature and is told that if he discloses the fact, Lis name will be 
struck out altogether. 

The staff under the Indian Distributor at Kadhimain now consisted 
of nine persons, that of the Indian Distributor at Karbala of thirteen, not 
counting servants ; the former official now paid himself at the rate of 
over Es. SOO; the latter at the rate of over Rs. 290 a month ] and Agha 
Hasan, a brother of Agha Muhammad, had slipped into the position 
of Assistant Distributor at Kadhimain on a salary of more than 
Ks. 50 per mensem. Each of the Indian Distributors, who were also 
Agents of the British Residency at Baghdad, had surrounded himself 
with a little court, in which a place was found even for salaried 
Medical Attendants j and, when the Agent at Karbala went to Najaf 
to superintend the proceedings of the Mujtahid Distributor there^ his 
journey was ^^a kind of royal progress debited of course to the Oudh 
Bequest. The supervision exercised by the Karbala Agent over the 
Mujtahid Distributors was, moreover, a farce : he admitted to Major 
Newmarch without any apparent sense of shame, that he did not super- 
“ vise the distribution at all, that he was never present at it, but left it 
all in the hands of one of his Munshis, who was himself a stipendiary 
‘^of this trust fund.^'’ Muhammad Ibrahim Khan had signed his name 
English on every page of the distribution account, and when I 
asked him what this meant, he frankly admitted that it meant nothing 
^^that his signatures were put on each page of the account several 
days after the distribution, at which he was never present, had been 
completed.^^ The superintendence of the Kadhimain distribution by 
Mr. Marine, the Residency Dragoman, was found to have been equally 
futile and perfunctory. 

Major Newmarch immediately grappled with the abuses described 
above and removed them in so far as it was in his power to do so. The Major New- 
separate Indian Fund having been already condemned by the Govern- 
ment of India as an irregularity, Major Newmarch reduced the portion 
of it devoted to Kadhimain from about Es. 1,800 to Rs, 800 a month. 
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of which Es. 360 was allotted for the maintenance of the Kadhimain 
Agency and Rs. 450 for the continuance of such allowances to poor 
Indians at Kadhimain as could not be immediately abolished ; but the 
Agent was dissociated by the Resident's orders from the distribution of 
the latter allotment. The portion of the Indian fund affected to Kai-bala 
and Najaf was similai-ly cut down from about Rs. 1,800 a month to 
Rs. 450, the whole of which was appropriated to the upkeep of the Kar- 
bala Agency. Major Newmarch, it should be observed, did not think 
that the maintenance of the Agencies at Karbala and Najaf was a justi- 
fiable charge on the Oudh Bequest. He contemplated the eventual 
abolition of the Kadhimain Agency, and the payment of the Agent at 
Karbala in future from some other source ; but it was not practicable 
to dismiss both Agents on the spot without the sanction of Government, 
and without other arrangements having been made for the representation 
of British interests at Karbala. 

Major Newmarch's general views concerning the position of the 
British authorities in relation to the Oudh Bequest were summed up 
in his first letter on the subject, addressed to the Government of India 
in September 1902., in the following paragraph : — 


Of course the oiiginal idea of the distribution was that the money should be 
devoted more to the really poor and less to the distributors, who from the very earliest 
times appear to have appropriated as much as they could for themselves aod their 
relatives. The appointment of a supervisor from time to time to check these distribu- 
tions has only produced friction between the distributor and himself, endless complaints, 
and counter complaints, then a new supervisor or may be a new distributor, and then 
the same story over again. In many cases, and specially of late years, the supervisor 
appears to have been worse than the supervised. 

The idea of the distribution is benevolent, hut I am satisfied that it is practically 
impossible to supervise it efEectually, and I therefore think that it should be abolished. 
It seems to me that the only distribution with which the Government of India 
or its officers are concerned is the distribution of the Bequest among the Mujtahids, 
and I am of opiiron that if you go beyond that distribution, we are travelling outside 
the limits of the Bequest and undertaking duties and responsibilities which are 
unnecessary, undesirable, and impossible. 


His chief proposals which lie had reason to expect would be accept- 
able to the Government of India, were : — 

(1) That a list of Mujtahids who are permanent residents at Karbala and 
Najaf should be prepared and revised from time to time, including any 
Mujtahid who may have added himself to the number, and striking ofl! 
any who may have ceased to reside at those places or who may have ceased 
to deserve the title of Mujtahid. 
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(2) To distribute the whole of the Bequest among the Mujtahids on this list, 

either in equal shares or in such proportion as may hereafter be 
determined. 

(3) To stop the distribution at Kadhimain. 

(4) To take no ofiBcial cognisance of any distribution other than that (already in- 

dicated) among the Mujtahids. 

While admitting the great difficulty of determining who was a 
Mujtahid and who was not, Major Newmarch recommended that 
Mujtahids for the purposes of the Bequest should be chosen by^the 
Eesident, whose selection should be final. Another possible course was 
to leave the nomination of Mujtahids to vacant allowances under the 
Bequest to the Mujtahids themselves ; but this, he apprehended, would 
result in the formation of a Persian clique and the total exclusion of 
Indian and Arab Mujtahids. At a later time he suggested that nomina- 
tions to vacant allowances should be made by the actual holders of 
allowances, but should be subject to the approval of the Resident. 

Colonel Newmarch thought that ultimately all Mujtahid beneficiaries 
under the Bequest should receive allowances of equal amount, and that 
the number of Mujtahid recipients at Karbala should be not less than 
ten, and the same at Najaf, to prevent the concentration of excessively 
large amounts in the hands of individuals. 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of the sanction of the Government of Further 
India, Major Newmarch proceeded to carry out the policy which he MajoT 
recommended in regard to Mujtahids. After collecting information with Newmarch, 
reference to the theological and other qualifications of all who pretended to 
Ijtihad at the Holy Cities, he ofFered shares under the Bequest to those 
of the best repute ; and these were accepted by a number of very 
respectable Mujtahids, though not by any of the highest standing. 

By May 1903 the separate distribution to Indians had been abolished, 
even at Kadhimain, and the Mujtahids shown below were regularly 
receiving the monthly Bequest allowances shown opposite their names : 


At Karhala, 


At Najaf, 


1. Saiyid Muhammad 
Baqir, Hujjat-ul- 
Islam, the original 
Mujtahid Distribu- 
tor 


1. Saiyid Muhammad, 

Bahi*-ul-*Ulum, the 
original Mujtahid 
Distributpr . , . Rs. 1,500 




, Re. 1,500 
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2. Saiyid Hashim, Qaz* 

v!ni. 

3. Shailih Husain, Kaz- 


an darani. 

4. Saiyid »Ta*far, Tabata- 

bayi. 

5. Shaikh 'AVi, Yazdi. 

6. Saiyid Miirtaza Hus- 

ain. 

7. Sibta Husain, 


V each Hs. 500 


J 


2. Mulla ^li, Hahavan-“^ 

di. 

3. Shaikh Muhammad 

Hasan, Jawahiri. ' 

4. Shaikh Abdullah Ma- 

zanderani. f“ 

5. ’Abdul Hasan. 

6. Saiyid Muhammad, 

Hindi. 

7. Muhammad Kazim, 

KhuTasani. J 


each Es. 500 


Orders of the 
Government 
of India on 
Major 
Newmarch’s 
recommenda- 
tions, July 
190B. 


In July 1903 Major Newmarch^s proposals, already in a great 
measure executed, were approved by the Government of India in the 
following terms : 

. . you correctly stated the general view of the Government of India, which 
is, that the income of the Bequest should he distributed under the supervision of the 
Political llesident to a certain number of Mujtahids residing permanently at the shrines 
of Harhala and Najaf, and that it is not a mere charitable grant for the benefit of 
the poor of those places. It is noticed with satisfaction that the distribution at 
Kadhimair has entirely ceased, as this diversion of a portion of the funds of the 
Bequest was inconsistent with the declared policy of the Government of India and 
unjustifiable under the terms of the Bequest. The funds available should ultimately 
be distributed in equal shares, so far as this can be effected without undue hardship 
to Mujtahids who are permanent residents at Karbala and Kajaf, and no official 
cognisance will be taken of any distribution other than that to the Mujtahids them- 
selves. Your provisional selection of Mujtahids is accepted by the Government of 
India, who agree* that the difficulty of choo.sing a suitable person on a vacancy 
occurring may, in future, as a general rule, be met by obtaining the approval of 
the remaining recipients to the successor suggested, subject to the consent of the 
Political Kesident with whom the final appointment must always remain, and who 
will have the power of removing on sufficient grounds any Mujtahid from the list 
of recipients. The number of Mujtahids shc.uld probably not be less than ten or more 
than twenty at each place ; the lower limit may, . . . , , be observed for 

the present at Karbala. 


It was further intimated to Major Newmarch ^G-hat the Government 
of India appreciate the industry and thoroughness with which^ in 
‘‘ face of considerable difficulties, you have treated this troublesome and 
complicated -pioae. of work, and I am to oongi^atulate you on the 
satisfactory results of your efforts.^^ 

Basis and The basis of Major Newmarch^s scheme, and of the orders passed 

Major °^ew- thereon by the Government of India, was' the corrupt bilingual text of 
march’s re- Agreement of 1825, in which there was no indication of the purpose 

organisation ^ ^ 


* Major Newmarch had modified his original views on this point, 
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of the Bequest by the King of Oudh in favour of the Mujtahids of 
Karbala and Najaf. Consequently, in all that was done and ordered arrangements, 
in 1903^ it was assumed that the Mujtahid recipients under the Bequest 1^92 -Oj. 
were unfettered by its terms in their disposal of the money, and that 
the Grovernment of India, under whose auspices they were selected and 
maintained as beneficiaries, were not concerned with their conduct in 
disposing of it. 

The reorganisation effected by Major Newmarch did not, apparently, 
result in the distribution of the income of the Oudh Bequest in a 
manner which could be described, from a charitable or philanthropic 
standpoint, as better than before. Such, iudeed, was not the object of 
his scheme, which aimed only at bringing the administration [of the 
funds into accordance with the terms of the Agreement of 1825, as then 
understood, and at abolishing abuses due to the intervention in the past 
of British authorities. In both of these latter respects his action was 
effective and successful. Protests against the new arx’angements were 
received in the shape of petitions to the King-Emperor, the Viceroy of 
India, and other authorities ; but, in view of the number of personal 
interests adversely affected by the change, such manifestations of feel- 
ing were inevitable and possessed little significance. 

Owing to the predominance of Persians —generally retaining their 
Persian nationality — among the Mujtahids of | Karbala and Najaf, and reorganisa- 
to the influence then wielded in Persia by the more iniportant among 
them, the radical reorganisation of the Oudh Bequest in 1902-03, had 1903-06. 
important political aspects to which no reference has yet been made. 

Major Newmarch was conscious of these ; he expected to acquire some 
influence over the Mujtahids through the power vested in him of 
selecting from among them the recipients of allowances under the Oudh 
Bequest ; and in June 1903, in an official letter, he remarked that Saiyid 
Muhammad Baqir of Karbala and Saiyid Muhammad, Bahr-ul-'^Ulum, 
of Najaf were now on very friendly terms with him and deferred to 
his authority. A similar appreciation of the position had been arrived 
at by Sir A. Hardinge, His Britatmie Majesty^s Minister at Tehran, who 
thought that the influence of the Mujtahids at Karbala, and Najaf 
might be utilised, through the British Residency at BaghdM, to pre- 
vent riots and disturbances in Persia and to frustrate Russian policy 
in that country. 

The cases of two or three Persians were recommended by Sir A. 

Hardinge to Major Newmarch for favourable consideration ; and in a 
couple of instances the latter was able, though he could not reconcile 
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Mujtahid 
beneficiaries 
under the 
Bequest, 
April 1906. 


his action with the of non-interference with the distribution 

of Oudh Bequest^ monej by the Miijtaliids, to induce one of the reci- 
pients to make a monthly allowance to these proteges. In a third case^ 
however; in which the assignment of fi500 a month (or £400 a year) 
to one Shaikh Muhammad Mehdi in the character of a Mujtahid was 
suggested by His Britannic Majesty^s Minister at Tehran to the Grovern- 
ment of India, Major Newmarch felt himself obliged to deprecate 
compliance with the suggestion, on the ground that the Ijtihad of 
Shaikh Muhammad Mehdi was at least doubtful, and that a pronounc- 
edly political handling of selections to Oudh Bequest allowances would 
not conduce to the establishment of that influence over the Mujtahids 
of Karbala and Najaf which it was desired to secure. 

In April 190(fi the Mujtahid beneficiaries under the Oudh Bequest 
at Karbala and at Najaf were as follow : — 


Karhala . 

1. ^iaiyid Muhammad Baqir, Tabatabsyi 

(till 1902 sole Mujtahid- Distributor). 

2. Shaikh ’Ali, Yazdi. 

8. Saiyid Muhammad Hashim, Qazvini. 

4. Saiyid Muitaza Husain, Indian, 

6. Saiyid Muhammad Kashaui. 

6. Saiyid *Ali, Tangabuni, 

7. Saiyid Muhammad Baqir, Behbehani. 

8. Kalb-i-13aqir, Indian ^ 

9. Saiyid Husain, Qumi, 


Najaf, 

1. Saiyid Muhammad, Bahr-ul-’Olum 
(till 1902 solelMujtahid-Distributor 
andjat that ti monoid and very nearly 
blind). 

2. Shaikh ’Abdullah, Mazandarani. 

8. Saiyid Muhammad Hasan, Jawahiri. 

4. Mulla Muhammad Kazim, Khurasani. 

5. Shaikh ’Abdul Hasan. 

6. Shaikh Fat-h Ullah Shaii’at. 

7. Saiyid Ahul Qasim, Ishqawari. 

8. Akhund Mulla Ali, Khonsavi. 

9. Saiyid Abu Turab, Khonsari. 

10. Agha Shaikh Mehdi. 


Annexure No. I. Journey of English Travellers to Baghdad, 1583. 


EXTRACT PROM PITCHES JOURNAL. 


In the yeere of our Lord 1583, I Ealph Fitch of London marchant 
being desirous to see the counti*eys of the East India, in the company of 
M. lohn Newberie marchant (which had beene at Ormus once before) of 
William Deedes levveller, and lames Story Painter, being chiefly set 
foorth by the right worshipfull Sir Edward Osborne knight, and M. 
Richard Staper citizens and marchants of London, did ship my selfe in 
a ship of London called the Tyger, wherein we went for Tripolis in 
Syria : and from thence we tooke the way for Aleppo, which we went in 
seven days with the Carouan. Being in Aleppo, and finding good coiq- 
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panj^ went from thence to Birra, which is two dayes and an halfe 
travaile with Camels. 

Birra is a little towne, but very plentiful of victuals : and neere to 
the wall of the towne runneth the riuer of Euphrates. Here we bought 
a boate and agreed wdth a master and bargemen^ for to go to tBabylon. 
These boats b^e but for one voiage j for the streame doth runne so fast 
downeWards that they cannot returne. They carie you to a towne which 
they call JEelugia^ and there you sell the boate for a little money^ for 
that which cost you fiftie at Birra you sell there for seuen or eight. 
From Birra to Felugia is sixteene dayes iourney^ it is not good that one 
boate goe alone, for if it should chance to breake, you should have much 
a doe to saue your goods from the Arabians, which be alwayes these 
abouts robbing : and in the night when your boates be made fast, it is 
necessarie that you keepe good watch. For the Arabians that bee 
theeues will come swimming and steale your goods and flee away, 
against which a gunne is very good, for they doe feare it very much. 
In the river of Euphrates from Birra to Felugia there be certaine places 
where you pay custoroe, so many Medines for a some or Camels lading, 
and certaine raysoiis and sope, which is for the sonnes of § Ahorise, 
which is Lord of the Arabians and all that great desert, and hath some 
villages upon the river. Felugia where you unlade your goods which 
come from Birra is a little village : from whence you goe to Babylon in 
a day. 

Babylon is a towne not very great but very populous, and of great 
traffike of strangers, for tbat is the way to Persia, Turkia and Arabia : 
and from thence doe goe Carovans for these and other places. Here 
are great store of victuals, which come from Armenia downe the riuer of 
Tygris. They are brought vpon raftes made of goates skinnes blowne 
full of winde and hordes layde vpon them : and thereupon they lade 
their goods which are brought downe to Babylon, which being discharged 
they open their skinnes, and carry them backe by Camels, to serue 
another time. Babylon in times past did belong to the kingdome of 
Persia, but nowe is subject to the Turke. Over against Babylon there 
is a very faire village from whence you passe to Babylon upon a long 
bridge made of boats, and tyed to a great chaine of yron, which is made 
fast on either side of riuer. When any boates are to passe up or dovme 
the I’iuer, they take away certaine of the boates until they be past. 

The 11 Tower of Babel is built on this side the riuer Tygris, towards 
Arabia from the towne about seuen or eight miles, which tower is 
ruinated on all sides, and with the fall thereof hath made as it were a 
little mountaine, so that it hath no shape at all : it was made of brickes 
dried in the sonne, and certaine canes and leaues of the palme tree laved 
betwixt the brickes. There is no entrance to be seene to goe into it. It 
doth stand upon a great plaine betwixt the rivers of Euphrates and 
Tygris. 


* Doubtless Birijik. 

t Meaning Baghdad, as will appear further on. 
t Fallujah. 

§ Evidently Abu Rish. 

11 The reference is clearly to ’Akr Qtif. 


Ill 
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By the river Euphrates two dayes iourney from Babylon at a place 
called Aity * * * § in a fielde neere vnto it^ is a strange thing to see : a mouth 
that doth continually throwe foorth against the ayre boyling pitch with 
a filthy smoke : which pitch doth luniie abroad into a great fielde which 
is always full thereof, t The Moores say that it is the mouth of hell. 
By reason of the great quantitie of it, the men of that eountrey doe 
pitch their boates two or three inches thicke on the outside, so that no 
water doth enter into them. Their boates be called Danec J. When there 
is great store of water in Tygris you may goe from Babylon to Basora 
in 8 or 9 dayes : if there be small store it will cost you the more dayes. 

Basora in times past was vnder the Arabians^ but now is subject to 
the Turke. But some of them the Turke cannot subdue, for that they 
holde certaine Ilandes in the riuer Euphrates which the Turke cannot 
winne of them. They be theeues all and have no setled dwelling, but 
remoue from place to place with their Camels, goates and horses, wiues 
and children and all. They have large blew gownes, their wiues eares 
and noses are ringed very full of rings of copper and siluer, and they 
weare rings of copper about their legs. 

Basora standetlx neere the gulfe of Persia, and is a town of great trade 
of spices and drugges which come from Ormus. Also there is great store 
of wheate, I'yce, and dates growing thereabout, wherewith they serue 
Babylon and all the countrey, Ormus, and all the partes of India. I 
went from Basora to Ormus downe the gulfe of Persia in a certaine 
shippe made of boordes, and sowed together with cayro, which is threede 
made of the huske of Cocoes, and certaine canes or strawe leaues sowed 
vpon the seames of the hordes which is the cause that they leake very 
much. And so having Persia always on the left hande, and the coast of 
Arabia on the right hande we passed many Ilandes, and among others 
the famous Ilande Baharim§ from whence come the best pearles which be 
round and Orient. 

Ormus is an Island in cii'cuit about fiue and twentie or thirtie 
miles, and is the driest Island in the world: for there is nothing growing 
in it but only salt : for their water, wood, or victuals, and all things 
necessary come out of Persia, which is about twelue miles from thence. 
All the Hands thereabout be very fruitfull, from whence all kinds of 
victuals are sent vnto Ormus. The Portugales haue a castle here which 
standeth neere vnto the sea, wherein there is a Captain for the king of 
Portugale having under him a conuenient number of souldiers, whereof 
some parte remaine in the castle, and some in the towne. In this tow'ne 
are marchants of all Nations, and many Moores and Gentiles^J. Here is 
very great trade of all sortes of spices, drugs, silke, cloth of silke, fine 
tapestrie of Persia, great store of pearles which come from the Isle of 
Baharim, and are the best pearles of all others, and many horses of Per- 
sia, which serue all India. They haue a Moore to their king which is 
chosen and gouerned by the Portugales. Their women are very strangely 


• Hit. 

t Mahammadi^ns. 

X Danak. 

§ «.6., Barain. 

^ Probably meaning Hindus C* O ^niooa 
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attvred, wearing on their noses^ eares^ neckes, armes and legges many 
rings set with iewelsj and lockes of silver and golde in their eares, and 
a long barre of golde vpon the side of their noses. Their eares with 
the weight of their iewels be worne so wide that a man may thrust three 
of his fingers into them . 

Here very shortly after our arriuall wee were put in prison, and 
had part of oui’ goods taken* from us by the Captaine of the castle, 
whose name was Don Mathias de Albuquerque ; and from hence the 
eleuenth of October he shipped us and sent us for Goa vnto the Viceroy, 
which at that time was Don Francisco de Mascarenhas. 

Letter from Fiteh. 

Louing friends Master Poore, etc. Since my departure from 
Aleppo, I have not written vnto you any letters, by reason that at 
Babylon, I was sicke of the fluxe, and being sicke, I went from thence 
for Balsara, which was twelve jdayes journey downe the riuer Tygris, 
where we had extreme hot weather, which was good for my disease, ill 
fp'e, and worse lodging, by reason our boat was pestered with people. In 
eight daies that which I did eate was very small, so thaii if we had 
stayed two dayes longer vpon the water, I thinke I had died : hut 
comming to Balsara, presently I mended, I thanks God. There we 
stayed 14 dayes, and then we imbarked our selues for Ormuz, where we 
arrived the fifth of September, and were put in prison the ninth of the 
same moneth, were we continued untill the 11 of October, and then were 
shipt for this citie of Goa in the captaines ship. 

Letter from Fewberie. 

My last 1 sent you, was the 29 of May last past from Aleppo, by- 
George Gill the purser of the Tiger, which the last day of the same 
moneth came from thence, and arriued at *Feluge the 19 day of lune, 
which Feluge is one dayes journey from hence. Notwithstanding some 
of our Company came not hither till the last day of the last moneth 
which was for want of Camels to cary our goods ; for at this time of the 
yeere, by reason of the great heate that is here, Camels are very scant to 
be gotten. And since our comming hither we have found very small 
sales, but divers say that in the winter our commodities will be very well 
sold, 1 pray God their words may prooue true. I thinke cloth, kersies and 
tinne have never bene here at so low prices as they are now. Notwith- 
standing if I had here so much readie money as the commodities are woortb, 

I would not doubt to make a very good profite of this voiage hither, and 
to Balsara, and so by Gods helpe there will be reasonable pxofite made 
of the voiage. But with halfe money and halfe commoditie may be 
bought here the best sort of spices, and other commodities that are 
brought from the Indies, and without money there is here at this instant 
small good to be done. With Gods helpe two dayes hence, I minde to 
goe from hence to Balsara, and from thence of force I must goe to 
Ormus for want of a man that speaketh the Indian tongue. At my 
being in Aleppo I hired twot Nazaranies, and one of them hath bene 
twise in the Indies, and hath the language very well, but he is a very 
lewde fellow and therefore I will not take him with me, 

* i.e., Fallujah 

t Nasranis, Oriental Christians. 


Ill A 
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Here^follow the prices of wares as they are worth here at this 
instant. 


From Babylon the 20^days of Inly 1 583^ 

Yours^ 

lohn Newbeie. 


ANNEXURE NO. II. CORRESPONDENCE RELxATING TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT 
BAGHDAD.* 


and Letter of Instructions to Mr, Jones from Mr. Becretar^ 
Ramsay, 


Reason of 
Mr. Jones's, 
Appoint- 
ment. 


Instructions 
for his Route 

and 


Correspond- 
ence with 
Commodore 
Blankett. 


‘Correspond- 

ence. 


Dated the 5th July 1798. 

I^rom W. Ramsay, Esq., Secretary, 

To Haeyobd Jones, Esq. 

It having been judged advisable by the Secret Committee, with the 
consent and approbation of his Majesty^s Ministers, [that] under the 
present aspect of Affairs and the rumours which have prevailed, that the 
French might endeavour to penetrate to India either by the Red Sea 
or the Persian Gulph, that a Resident should be established at the Court 
of the Pashaw of Bagdad, you have been selected for that purpose. 

You will therefore proceed with the greatest Expedition to Vienna, 
where you will collect every Information that is to be obtained concern- 
ing the destination and progress of the French Force now in the Medi- 
terranean. With such Intelligence you will proceed without delay to 
Constantinople, where your Enquiries must be repeated (especially 
through the Medium of our Ambassador there, to whom you will have 
letters of Introduction) as also on your Route from thence ; and all such 
Information as you may collect you will, immediately on yoiir arrival at 
Bagdad, forward in Cypher to Aden on the Coast of Arabia or to Mocha, 
as may be judged advisable, there to meet Commodore Blankett, who is 
dispatched from this Country with a Naval force for the purpose of 
watching the Straits of Babel Mandeb and the Persian Gulph, "'and obs- 
tructing the Progress of the French should they attempt to penetrate 
to India by either of these Routes. 

You will also immediately forward to the Government of Bombay a 
Copy of the like Information, together with the dispatches with which 
you may be entrusted by the East India Company and His Majesty^s 
Ministers. 


* Taken from copies in the original letter-book of the Baghdad Residency in 1912. 
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It will be necessary that you should continue from time to time to 
forward both to Commodore Blankett and the Government of Bombay 
such Inf ormation as may in anv way relate to the objects of your 
Mission. 

You will take care to notify in due form your arrival to the Pashaw 
of Bagdad ; and, having presented him with such presents as may be 
usual, and that y ni think will be acceptable to him, you vnll proceed to 
inform him that you have been deputed by the East India Company to 
strengthen the friendship that has always existed between him and the 
Company ; and, should the appearance of affairs render it necessary, you 
will point out to him the ^fatal Consequences which must ensue to his 
Dominions and the Turkish Empire in general, should the French be per- 
mitted to enter or pass through any part of the Turks Dominions or be 
suffered to obtain a footing there, or in Egypt. You will endeavour to 
prejudice him against such attempt on the part of France, and also to 
engage'^him to oppose it by all the Means of which he is possessed, either 
by his own Eesources or his Influence with the Beys of Egypt and the 
wandering Tribes of the Desert, 

You will endeavour by all the Means in your Power to collect every 
Information respecting the Population, military force, Resources, and 
Commerce of the Territories subject to the Pashaw of Bagdad, or to any 
Shieks or Princes under his Influence, as also of the Persian and Egyptian 
Governments, or of any independent Princes inhabiting Arabia, or of any 
of the Parts through which an inroad might be made into India, either 
by the Inhabitants or strangers, 

In short you will endeavour to collect Information of eyevy particular 
that you imagine can in any Way be useful, either to the East India 
Company or to Great Britain in General. 

You will also from Time to time transmit the Information so collect- 
ed to the Government of Bombay, and to the Chairman for the Time 
being of^ the East India Company, with whom also you will keep up a 
regular correspondence. Directions will be given to the Government of 
Bombay to furnish you, from Time to time, with such funds as may 
enable you to carry into Execution the objects of this Expedition ; and 
a salary suitable to your Rank and standing in the Service and the 
necessary Expenses of your Mission will be settled as soon as the requisite 
Information can be obtained to enable the Court of Directors to determine 
on the subject. 

The Secret Committee rely on your Vigilance and Zeal in Carrying 
into Execution the Measures here pointed out, and in keeping a w^atchful 
Eye upon all Matters any Ways connected with or relating to your 
Mission or the Interests of the Company in general. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
W. RAMSAY, 

Seerefary^, 

East India House, London, 

The m July, 1798. 


Conduct to 
be observed 
on Mr. 
Jones’s 
arrival at 
Bagdad. 


Future 
objects of the 
Mission. 


Fund for the 
Expenses of 
the Mission 
to be supplied 
by the 
Government 
of Bombay. 


The Hon’ble 
the Secret 
Committee 
rely on Mr. 
Jones’s zeal, 
etc. 
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Letter from the B. B. Henry BunUm to the Fmhaw of Bagdad. 


Copy of a letter from the Right Honourable Henry Dimdas^ His 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State, Treasurer of His Majesty's 
Navy, First Commissioner for the Affairs of India, Member of His 
Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, etc., to His Highness 
Soliman Pashaw of Bagdad and Bussora, etc., etc., etc. 


Notification 
of E. Jones’s 
Appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Jones 
sent to 
Bagdad to 
strengthen 
the friend- 
ship and 
good under' 
standing 
between 
the Pashaw 
and the 
Hon’ble 
Company* 

Oirounis* 
tances require 
the strictest 
union and 
C oncert 
between 
them. 


Illustrious Sirj 

The Euglish East India Company under whose Government the 
British Territories in India are placed having appointed Mr. Harford Jones 
their Resident at your Highness^ Court, I have received the Commands of 
the King my Master to inform your Highness that this appointment has 
met with His Majesty’s full and cordial approbation. 

It is His Majesty’s warmest Wish that Mr. J ones’s Residence at 
Bagdad may prove agreeable and satisfactory to your Highness, and 
that it may in all respects answer the Purpose for which it is intended, 
namely, to strengthen and increase the friendship and good understanding 
which” have so long and so happily subsisted between your Highness and 
the English East India Company. This being the object of Mr. Jones’ 
Mission, I feel satisfied that your Highness will honour biin with that 
degree of Confidence and favour which may tend to render it of mutual 
Advantage to your Highness and the East India Company. 


I cannot disguise to your Highness that the present Circumstances 
of the World appear to require that the strictest union, concert and 
unreserved Friendship and Alliance should be forthwith established 
between your Highness and the East India Company for your respective 
safety. Happiness and Preservation. Everything that is dear to your 
Highness and to them is threatend and coveted by that Enemy to the 
Peace, Tranquillity, and Existence of all States and Princes, the 
Republican Government of Eranee. This restless and detestable Power, 
after exciting the People in all the States immediately surrounding them 
to revolt against their lawful Princes and Governors, and having in too 
roany Instances succeeded in driving these last into Exile, sometimes 
even in putting them to death, and in all in robbing them of their 
Wealth, Teasures, and Possessions, is now said to have its favorite 
General, and an army most notorious for these horrid proceedings, 
to execute the same system of devastation and Plunder in the rich and 
happy Provinces of the East. It is against these Plunderers and 
suhverters of all Governments that the King my Master has now been 
obliged to defend himself for six Years, during which, by the Vigor of 
his Army and the Blessing of God, he has resisted their Plans of des“ 
tructioa in every part of his vast Dominions. Should these Enemies of 
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all Princes bend their steps of Desolation towards the Territories now so 
happily placed (under) your Highness^ Government^ it is only by 
acting against them with the same determined spirit manifested 
by the King my Master and in Concert (with) the East India 
Company that your Highness can expect to (preserve) the Power and 
Wealth you now enjoy, for whatever false promises they might hold 
out to the Country, they would certainly avail themselves of the first 
^Opportunity to dispossess you of both to excite your People to Rebellion, 
and to deprive your Highness of Liberty, and perhaps of Life, in the 
same Manner as they did their own unfortunate and virtuous King whom 
they deposed, imprisoned, and murdered before they declared War 
against the King my Master with a view of the same horrid Purposes. 

That God may ever preserve your Highness from these or any Mis- 
fortunes, and enable you with Health and increasing Happiness to fill 
your present high Situation, is the Wish of the King my Master and, 
with this sentiment, T bid your Highness EarewelL 

Your Highnesses faithful and affectionate Friend, 
HENRY DUNDAS. 


London, 

fourth of July, 1798. 


Letter from the Hon^hle the Chairman to the Pashaw of Bag (tad. 


Copy of a letter from the Hon‘’ble Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., Chairman 
of the Hon^ble the Court of. Directors for Affairs of the Hon^ble 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
to His Highness Soliman Pashaw of Bagdad and Bussora, etc., etc., etc. 

After Compliments. 

In these times of particular Felicity be it known to your Highness 
that the H enable the English East India Company, regarding with 
the greatest satisfaction the long and uninterrupted Friendship and good 
understanding which has so long subsisted between them and your 
Highness, have resolved, in the hope of its being satisfactory to you, and 
for the purpose of cementing and increasing an Amity so desireable, to 
appoint one of their Servants to reside at your Highness ’s Court in the 
renowned and ancient City of Bagdad, and, believing that the Appoint- 
ment of Mr, Harford Jones, who has the honor of being known to your 
Highness, would be the most agreeable selection that we could make 
amongst our Servants for this honorable Mission, We have, with the 
approbation of His Majesty^s Ministers, appointed Mr. Jones to reside 
at Bagdad, and have given him the most positive and particular Instruc- 
tions to omit no opportunity during his Residence at your Highness'^s 


Fresh 

atrocities. 


Mr. J ones*s 
Appointmeiii. 
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Diabolicalness 
of the present 
Frencb 
Government. 


Necessity to 
the Pashav 
to be on his 
guard against 
the schemes 
of it. 


Offer of 
friendly 
Assistance in 
cases of 
Need. 


Confidence 
placed in Mr. 
Jones. 


Court, ]»v such attention to your tlighness^s Wishes as may bo in his 
power, of carrying into ■ effect the intention of this honourable and 
friendly Mission. 

We xiresume Your Highness, to be sufficiently and accnratelj" 
informed of the Overthrow of the Ancient and monarohial Government 
of France, and the desolation and Destruction which the French by their 
Intrigues and their Armies have spread over many parts of Europe by 
exciting in the lower order of people a Spirit of discontent and Rebellion 
towards their ancient Governors and Governments, and by tramj)lmg, 
with the assistance of those become Converts to their principles, on all 
Systems moral and divine, substituting in the place of order, anarchy, iii 
the jplace of Justice^ Cruelty and oppression, and in the place of Religion, 
Licentiousness and Atheism. 

It cannot escape a person of your Highnesses Penetration and Judg- 
ment that all regular Governments are equally interested to prevent the 
Extension of Principles which strike at their very essence and Basis ; 
but, as these Principles in the persons at present in power in France are 
connected with an unbounded Ambition and an insatiable Thirst for 
Plunder, which may induce them to undertake enterprizes the most 
distant and extraordinary, which will commence under the Specious 
Mask of Friendship and Protection and conclude, as has been experienced 
by all Countries which have suffered French Interference, (with the 
destruction) of everything valuable and sacred. 

We therefore esteem it an act of Friendship to assure your Highness 
that, if they should be attempted to be put in Practice in the Countries 
under your Government or Influence, we will, whenever you desire us to 
do so, afford you any assistance in our Power towards Suppressing them ; 
and we shall give the necessary directions to our Governments in India 
for that Purpose, as well as for their Communicating frequently with 
your Highness and paying the strictest attention to all your Requests. 
We doubt not, however, that your Highnesses Vigilance and Exertions 
on such an occasion would render any such Assistance from us 
unnecessary. 

We have directed Mr, Jones to acquaint your Highness of the present 
state of the Politics of Europe, and, as we have the greatest Confidence 
in his Zeal for our Service, We entreat your Highness to regard what- 
ever he may say to you, by our order, as authentic and to be depended 
on. 

We very Sincerely anj heartily wish your Highness every sort of 
happiness , and that your Glory and Grandeur may daily increase. 

JACOB BOSANQUET, 

Chairman. 


-I 

GIVEN under the GREAT SEAL o£ the EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY in the CITY of LONDON on the sixth day of July in the year 
1798 , 
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